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Age 

25 

30 

35 

40. 

45 

50 

During  Life      ... 
21  Payments    ... 

£    8.     d. 

1  18    0 

2  12    6 

£    8.    d. 

2    1     6* 
2  15    4 

£    8    d. 

2  6  10 

3  0    2 

£    8.     d. 

2  14     9t 

3  7     5 

£    8.     d. 
3    5    9 
3  17    G 

£    8.     d. 
4    17 
4  12    1 

[The  usual  non-participating  rates  differ  very  little  from  these  Premiums.] 
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REPORTS,  with  full  information  and  Tables  0/ Rates,  may  be  had  on  application. 
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PKEFACE 

It  is  hoped  that  the  four  maps  which  are  prefixed  to  this 
year's  edition  of  the  Year-Book  will  serve  to  elucidate  more 
clearly  than  words  can  do  the  questions  which  they  are  intended 
to  illustrate.  The  sections  relating  to  the  navies  have  been 
thoroughly  revised  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Barnaby,  so  that  it  should 
be  easy  to  ascertain  the  comparative  naval  strength  of  the 
different  Powers.  Other  improvements  and  additions  will 
be  discovered  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
the   book. 

Once  again  I  return  my  most  hearty  thanks  to  the  many 
collaborators  all  over  the  world,  without  whose  assistance  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  the  book  what  it  is. 

J.  S.  K. 
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INTRODUCTORY  TABLES. 

I. — Area  and  Population  belonging  to  various  States. 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  area,  population,  and  density 
of  population  of  the  States  of  the  world  and  of  the  Dependencies,  including 
Protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence,  belonging  to  each  : — 


Population.                      | 

Area. 
Square  miles. 

Total. 

Per  square  mile. 

EUROPEAN  — 

Austria         

115,900 

23,895,400 

206 

Hungary       

Austria- Hungary    ... 

125,000 

17,463,000 

139 

240.900 

41,358,400 

171 

Belgium        

11,370 

6,262,300 

551 

Bulgaria        ...        

37,800 

3.310,000 

88 

Denmark      

14,800 

2'.172,000 

147 

Possessions         

Total  Denmark 

87,000 

127,280 

— 

101,800 

2,299,200 

— 

France           

204,100 

38,343,000 

188 

Asia           

276,600 

23,700,000 

— 

Africa        

2,151,100 

20,000,000 

— 

America    

48,040 

378,000 

8 

Oceania     

Total  France 

9,170 

93,000 

10 

2,689,010 

82,514,000 

— 

German  Empire- 

Prussia      

134.500 

29,957,000 

223 

Bavaria      

29,280 

5,595,000 

191 

Saxony      

5,790 

3,503,000 

605 

Wurttemberg      ... 

7,530 

2,037,000 

271 

Other  States        

Total             

31,600 

8,336,000 

264 

208,700 

49,428.000 

237 

Africa    

920,920 

8,370,000 

— 

Pacillc 

Total  German  Empire 

102,150 

400,000 

— 

1,2.31,770 

58,198,000 



Greece          

25,000 

2,187,000 

87 

Italy 

110,620 

30,725,000 

278 

Africa        

Total  Italy       

546.100 

6,259,000 

— 

656.720 

36,984,000 

_ 

Montenegro 

3,630 

200,000 

55 

Netherlands 

12,600 

4,733,000 

374 

Asia           

736,400 

32,617,000 

— 

America    

Total  Netherlands     ... 

46,500 

107,900 

— 

795,500 

37,457,900 



Portugal       

35,800 

5,050,000 

141 

Asia           

7,900 

939,300 

— 

Africa        

Total  Portugal 

735,300 

4,432,000 

— 

779,000 

10,421,300 



Roumania     

48,300 

5,800,000 

120 

Russia,  European 

2,095,000 

99,553,000 

47 

,,        Asiatic       

Total  Russia       

6,565,000 

18,049,000 

3 

8,660,000 

117,602,000 

13 

■\ 
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Population.                     | 

Area. 
Square  miles. 

Total. 

Per  square  mile. 

EUROPEAN— 

Strvia 

19,050 

2,256,000 

118 

Spain 

197,700 

17,565,600 

88 

Asia           

116,260 

7,121,000 

— 

Africa        

243,900 

136,000 

— 

America    

Total  Spain      

45,200 

2,439,000 

56 

603,060 

27,261,600 



Sweden         

172,800 

4,824.000 

28 

Norway         

12i,000 

2,001,000 

16 

Switzerland 

15,900 

2,918,000 

183 

Turkey  i— 

European 

01,200 

4.780,000 

78 

Asiatic      

687,640 

21,608,000 

31 

i           African      

Total  Turkey 

398,740 

1,300,000 

3 

1,147,580 

27,688,000 

24 

I        United  Kingdom    

121,000 

38,105,000 

316 

i            India          

1,800,000 

287.223,000 

160 

Rest  of  Asia         

150,400 

4,902,000 

— 

Africa        

2,477,600 

39,425,000 

— 

America    

3,614.400 

6,780,600 

2 

Australasia          

Total  United  Kingdom 

3,174,000 
11,337,400 

4,297,900 

1 

380,733,500 



ASIATIC— 

Afghanistan 

— 

4,000,000 

— 

China  Proper          

1,320,000 

386,000,000 

292 

Dependencies      

1               Total  China      

2,898,000 

16,680,000 

5 

4,218,000 

402,680,000 

95 

!        Corea  

82,000 

10,500,000 

128 

Japan            

147,700 

41,100,000 

278 

Persia           

628,000 

7,654,000 

12 

Siam 

200,000 

5,000,000 

25 

AFRICAN— 

Congo  Independent  State... 

900,000 

30,000,000 

— 

1        Egypt  Proper         

10,700 

6,818,000 

638 

i        Morocco        

219,000 

5,000,000 

— 

Orange  Free  State 

48,.'^00 

207.500  2 

4 

South  African  Republic   ... 

119,140 

490,000  2 

— 

Liberia          

14,360 

1,068,000 

74 

NORTH  AMERICAN- 

Mexico          

767,000 

12,056,000 

15 

United  States         

2,939,000  3 

62,622,250 

21 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN     ... 

170,000 

3,033,000 

18 

SOUTH  AMERICAN- 

Argentine  Republic 

1,125,000 

3,963,600 

4 

Bolivia          

567,400 

2,020,000 

4 

Brazil            

3,209,900 

14,002,000 

4 

Chili 

294,000 

2,915,000 

10 

Colombia       

505,000 

3,879,000 

8 

Ecuador        

120,000 

1,270,000 

10 

Paraguay      

98,000 

459,645  4 

4 

Pern 

464,000 

2,621,000 

6 

Uruguay       

72,100 

728,000 

10 

Venezuela     

593,900  5 

2,323,500 

4 

1  Immediate  Possessions.  2  including  Natives.  3  Exclusive  of  562,000  square 

miles  in  Indian  territory  and  Alaska.        *  Including  Indians.        5  Venezuelan  figures. 
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II. —  The  Woeld's  Wine  Production. 

The  following  tabic,  published  by  the  Moniteur  vinicole,  gives  the  estimated 
wine  production  of  the  world  in  1895,  compared  with  the  produce  of  1894  or 
with  averages  of  earlier  years  : — 


Countries. 

1S95. 

1894. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

France    

587,127,000 

859,160,000 

Algeria    . 

83,549,000 

80,124,000 

Tunis      . 

3,955,600 

3,935,800 

Italy       . 

469,554,800 

539,000,000 

Spain 

379,500,000 

528,000,000 

Portugal 

43,890,000 

33,000,000 

Azores,  Canaries,  Madeir 

4,620,000 

2,640,000 

Austria   . 

66,000,000 

88,000,000          ! 

Hungary 

63,030,000 

46,103,200 

Germany 

80,190,000 

110,000,000 

Average. 

Russia     . 

15.840,000 

77,000,000 

Turkey,  Cyprus 

52,800,000 

39,600,000 

Bulgaria 

26,400,000 

33,000,000 

Servia     . 

17,600,000 

39,600,000 

Greece    . 

35,200,000 

28,600,000 

Roumania 

68,640,000 

24,200,000 

Switzerland 

27,500,000 

39,600,000 

United  States 

18,700,000 

20,900,000 

Mexico    . 

1,980,000 

— 

Argentina 

29,700,000 

26,400,000 

Chili       . 

33,000,000 

19,800,000 

Brazil     .... 

7,700,000 

8,800,000 

Cape  Colony  . 

2,420,000 

2,024,000           1 

Persia     . 

594,000 

638,000 

Australia         .... 

3,300,000 

2,640,000          ! 
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III.— The  World's  Shipping. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  the  countries  possessing  steam- vessels  of  an 
aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  100,000  tons,  or  sailing  vessels  of  an  aggregate  net 
tonnage  of  100,000  tons,  in  1895,  arranged  in  order  of  steam  tonnage,  was, 
according  to  the  Bureau  Veritas,  as  follows  : — 


Flag 

Stea 

11  Vessels 

Sailing  Vessels 

Total 

Number 

Gross 
Tonnage 

Number 

Net 
Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

English 

5,771 

9,984,280 

8,793 

3,333,607 

14,564 

13,317,887 

German 

1     826 

1,306,771 

1,105 

507,862 

1,931 

1,814,633 

French  . 

501 

864,598 

1,459 

253,075 

1,960 

1,117,673 

American 

447 

703,399 

2,824 

1,362,317 

3,271 

2,065,716 

Spanish 

355 

488,955 

1,017 

163,165 

1,372 

652,120 

Norwegian     . 

530 

455,317 

2,929 

1,240,159 

3,459 

1,695,476 

Dutch  \ 

208 

336,593 

657 

158,734 

865 

495,327 

Italian  . 

207 

318,750 

1,777 

500,731 

1,984 

819,481 

Japanese 

242 

274,659 

— 

— 

242 

274,659 

Russian 

297 

234,982 

1,764 

359,693 

2,061 

594,675 

Swedish 

436 

229,678 

1,516 

308,043 

1,952 

537,721 

Danish  . 

250 

226,695 

820 

156,646 

1,070 

383,341 

Austro-HunO 
garian        / 

140 

223,207 

140 

223,207 

Greek    . 

102 

134,128 

1,160 

249,638 

1,262 

383,766 

Brazilian 

190 

126,645 

— 

— 

190 

126,645 

Belgian 

66 

125,146 

— 

— 

QQ 

125,146 
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IV. — The  Navies  of  the  World. 

The  great  importance  of  being  able  to  establish  a  comparison  between  the 
navies  of  the  different  powers,  has  led  to  an  attempt  being  made  in  this 
volume  to  devise  a  system  of  classification  of  warships  which  should  make 
such  a  comparison  possible.  At  the  present  time  almost  every  country  has  a 
classification  of  its  own  ;  and  therefore  the  estimates  of  naval  strength  inserted 
in  the  several  sections  of  this  volume  are  given  irrespective  of  formal  systems, 
and  are  based  upon  one  uniform  plan.  Great  simplicity  has  been  aimed  at. 
The  results  in  regard  to  all  but  the  least  important  navies  are  here  brought 
together.  In  classifying  battleships,  three  factors  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration— displacement,  age,  and  speed — displacement  because  it  implies 
off'ensive  or  defensive  power,  age  as  indicating  efficiency,  and  speed  as  deter- 
mining mobility.  No  vessel  is  admitted  as  a  battleship  which  has  less  than 
13  knots  nominal  speed.  First-class  battleships  are  of  6,000  tons  at  least, 
and  are  not  more  than  12  years  old  (1895),  the  date  of  launch  being  taken  ; 
second-class  battleships  (not  more  than  20  years  old),  and  third-class  battle- 
ships (not  more  than  27  years  old)  are  admitted  down  to  5,000  tons  dis- 
placement. Port  and  local  defence  vessels  are  a  miscellaneous  group  of  older 
and  slower  battleships,  armoured  gun-boats,  &c.  First-class  cmisers,  a,  are 
all  of  5,000  tons  or  more,  armoured  or  protected,  with  a  nominal  speed  of  17 
knots  at  least ;  cruisers  of  the  same  class,  h,  are  another  miscellaneous  group, 
all  armoured  or  protected,  but  of  smaller  displacement  or  speed  than  the  a 
ships,  some  being  old  vessels  excluded  on  the  ground  of  age  from  the  battle- 
ship list.  These  h  ships  are  admitted  as  cruisers  largely  for  convoying 
purposes.  Second-class  cruisers  are  of  2,000  tons  or  more,  with  a  nominal 
speed  of  at  least  14  knots.  With  the  view  of  simplification  all  other  vessels 
of  the  cruising  character — sloops,  unarmoured  gunvessels,  torpedo  gunboats, 
&c.,  are  grouped  as  third-class  cruisers  ;  those  indicated  by  the  letter  a,  have 
a  nominal  speed  of  at  least  12  knots  ;  the  h  vessels  arc  slower.  Torpedo-boats 
are  divided  into  three  classes — first-class  (including  destroyers  and  division 
boats)  not  less  than  115  feet  in  length  ;  second-class,  from  1001  feet  to  114*9 
feet ;  third-class,  from  86  feet  to  100  feet ;  smaller  boats,  considered  as 
useful  only  for  harbour  purposes,  not  counted.  Vessels  building  or  pro- 
jected, but  which  were  not  launched  by  December,  1895,  are  given  in 
separate  columns. 
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V.  THE  BRITISH 


-Gambia 


United  Kingdom     . 
India  .-—British  India  1 2 
Feudatory  States 

Total  India  . 

Colonies— 
Europe :— Gibraltar 
Malta  and  Gozo    . 

Total  Europe 
Asia : — Aden  and  Perira 
Ceylon  '■^       .        .        . 
Hong  Kong  3 
LabuanS 
Straits  Settlements  4  . 

Total  Asia    . 
Africa : — Ascension 

Basutoland  . 

Cape  Colony 

Mauritius  2    . 

Natal    .        .        .        • 

St.  Helena  . 
West  African  Colonies 

Gold  Coast   . 

Lagos    . 

Sierra  Leone 

Total  Africa 
America : — Bermudas 

Canada  5       .        . 

Falkland  Islands  and  South 

British  Guiana     . 

British  Honduras  6 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
West  Indies ;— Bahamas 

Jamaica  and  Turks  Islands 

Barbados 

Leeward  Islands  6 

Windward  Islands 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Total  America 
Australasia  .-—Fiji  . 
New  Guinea 
New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand 
Queensland 
South  Australia   . 
Tasmania 
Victoria 
Western  Australia 

Total  Australasia 
Total  Colonies  . 
Total  U.  K.,  India,  and  Colonies 

PKOTECrrOEATES   AND  SpHEKES  OF 

Influence — 

Asia 

Africa 

Pacific 

Total  Protectorates     . 

Total  British  Empire . 


1  Including  Upper  Burmah.      2  Rupee  at  1«.  lid.      3  Dollar  at  is.  2d.       4  Dollar  at  2s.  Id. 

5  Dollar  at  4«.  Ud.  «  Figures  of  1893. 

7  The  area  of  Newfoundland  alone  is  42,000  square  miles. 


EMPIRE,  1894—95. 
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Debt 

Total            Total 

i    Imports 

Exports    Registered 

Tonnage 

entered  and 

cleared 

Railway 

Imports  1     Exports  l 

fromU.K.! 

to  U.K.  1    Tonnage 

open. 
Miles 

£ 

£, 

£ 

1          £ 

£ 

660,160,607 

446,922,574 

243,636,933 

— 

— 

8,956,181 

80,536,359 

20.908 

125,522,363 

45,878,247 

64,681,375 

36,333,766 

20,520,082 

52,503 

8,2.55,822 

18,855 

125,522,363 

45,878,247 

64,681,375 

36,333,766 

20,520,082 

52,503 

8,255,822 

18,855 

— 

520,324^ 

43,1123 

520, 324^ 

43,112^ 

6,329 

9,742,442 



79,168 

13,773,800- 

13,086,8002 

^775,595^ 

81,841^ 

8,280 

7,015,899 

8 

79,168 

14,294,124 

13,129,912 

1,295,919 

124,953 

14,609 

16,758,341 

8 

— 

'  2,550,427 

2,112,864 

— 

— 

— 

2,530,435 

— 

3,746,877 

4,312,493 

3,976,500 

1,058,128 

2,956,852 

12,637 

6,365,853 

230 

343,200 

1,980,2273 

630,8183 

1,980,2273 

630,818^ 

27,768 

10,469,182 

— 

— 

92,395 

52,301 

— 

— 

— 

114,036 

— 

— 

21,807,732 

18,114,616 

2,901,288 

_3, 308, 280 
6,895,950 

48,554 

10,003,525 

— 

4,090,077 

27,743,464 

24,887,099 

5.939,643 

88,959 

29,483,031 

230    j 

— 

3.976 

222 

3,976 

222 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

68,674 

83,407 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27,675,178 

11,588,096 

13,812,062 

9,098,783 

13,418,082 

3,431 

3,439,334 

2,441 

1,369,850 

1,835,373 

1,763,144 

417,306 

158,479 

7,246 

641,098 

104 

8,060,354 

2,239,165 

1,118,895 

1,630,709 

745,032 

1,440 

1,302,057 

400 

— 

31,777 

5,052 

18,994 

4,280 

— 

80,320 

— 

— 

130,349 

149,143 

72,893 

24,630 

(     229,702 

— 

— 

688,467 

850,3U 

504,255 

608,258 

2,298 

1  1,006,053 

— 

— 

744,561 

821,682 

486,896 

302,018 

1      685,573 

— 

50,000 

478,025 

426,499 

381,248 

196,171 
15,457,172 

[      962,046 

__  — 

37,154,382 

17,808,463 

19,030,450 

12,615,060 

14,415 

8,346,183 

2,945 

47,100 

310,847 

98,377 

90,703 

2,003 

5,954 

293,808 

— 

63,359,183 

25,371,563 

24,148,962 

7,955,603 

14,08.8,327 

869,6244 

11,280,536 

15,708 

— 

62,270 

131.801 

54,500 

131,801 

249 

71,297 

— 

856,579 

1,668,750 

2,039,901 

882,389 

1,273,947 

7,645 

650,547 

23 

35,458 

149,352 

244,335 

60,926 

114,264 

5,361 

309,329 

— 

1,899,278 

1,492,654 

1,210,660 

528,946 

280,714 

108,063 

876,703 

400 

120,126 

174,969 

119,378 

45,040 

16,301 

\ 

l'     341,883 

1,815,955 

/  1,232,412 

— 

2,151,882 

2,220,271 

1,954,196 

1,109,351 

512,769 

119 

30,100 

1,279,335 

984.512 

507,534 

127,444 

1     56,406 

24 

121,571 

460,885 

564,289 

224,623 

59,361 

1  1,906,543 

— 

294,759 

478,549 

468,610 

232,946 

255,202 

1,666,648 

— 

587.177 

2,168,286 

2,016,620 

844,364 

832,464 

J 

'v  1,273,455 

54 

16,388 

69,503,213 

35,837,731 

33,981,641 

12,536,925 

17,689,597 

1,053,302 

21,7l9,"ll6^ 

224,677 

285,981 

581,652 

— 

10,809 

492 

238,913 

— 

— 

28,367 

16,215 





— 

5,093 

— 

53,701,369 

15,801,941 

20,577,673 

5,983,489 

7,956,377 

109,372 

5,738,554 

2,531 

40,386,964 

6,788,020 

9,231,047 

3,948,770 

7,903,493 

73,482 

1,262,350 

2,168 

30,639,534 

4,337,400 

8,795,559 

2,088,983 

3,039,044 

23,011 

928,025 

2,  .879 

21,752,590 

6,325,635 

7,528,783 

1,907,168 

2,908,834 

39,192 

2,908,585 

1,810 

6,374,650 

979,676 

1,489,041 

326,393 

223, 7«9 

18,284 

898,367 

475 

46,547,708 

12,470,599 

14,026,546 

4,830,956 

8,484,840 

90,897 

4,291,459 

3,020 

3,232,254 

2,114,414 

1,251,406 

611,308 

330,216 
30,857,402 

5,376 
360,106 

1,329,078 

1,184 

202,859,746 

49,132,033 

63,497,922 

19,697,067 

17,600,424 

13,567 

313,686,586 

144.815,815 

154,527,024 

52,084,614 

71,025,074 

1,531,-891 

93,907,095 

33,138 

1,099,369,556 

637,616,636 

462,845,332 

88,418,380 

91,545,156 

10,540,075 

182,699,276 

72,901 
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1  Including  bullion  and  specie.     Exports  from  U.K.   are  exclusive  of  exports  of  foreign 

and  colonial  goods.  2  The  trade  of  Malta  is  mainly  transit. 

3  Board  of  Trade  flgiires.       There  are  no  returns  from  Hong  Kong. 

4  Including  inland  navigation. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

Royal  Family. — Albert  Frederick  Arthur  George,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York  ;  born  December  14,  1895. 

BiiiTisH  Navy.— The  vessels  on  foreign  service  were  thus  distributed, 
January  18,  1896  :  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  35  ;  Channel  Squadron,  17  ; 
Particular  Service  Squadron,  12  ;  North  America  and  West  Indies,  12  ;  East 
Indies,  10  ;  China,  24  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West  Africa,  15  ;  Pacific,  7  ; 
Australia,  12 ;  South-East  Coast  of  America,  4  ;  Particular  Service,  11  ; 
Surveying  Service,  7  ;  Training  Squadron,  4  ;  total,  170. 

Straits  Settlements. — Resident- General  for  the  Federation  of  Protected 
States,  F.  A.  Svvettenham,  C.M.G. 

Bechuanaland. — In  February,  1896,  the  territories  of  Montsioa  and 
Ikanning  were  withdrawn  from  the  administration  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  and  placed  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner, an  Assistant  Commissioner  being  appointed  for  these  territories. 

Cape  Colony. — Agent-General  in  London :  Siii  David  Tennant, 
K.C.M.G.,  appointed  February,  1896. 

West  African  Colonies  (Gold  Coast). — King  Prempeh  has  placed 
Ashanti  definitely  under  British  protection. 

New  Zealand. — The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  New 
Zealand  Cabinet,  February  20,  1896  :  The  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon  (Premier) 
takes  the  Portfolio  of  Labour,  Mr,  W.  Hall-Jones  that  of  Justice,  and  the 
Hon.  J.  Carroll  that  of  Customs.  The  Hon.  W.  C.  Walker  joins  the 
Ministiy  without  Portfolio. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appointments. — The  following  appoint- 
ments were  announced,  February  20,  1896:  The  Hon.  W.  A.  C.  13arrington 
to  be  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  ;  Mr. 
Ralph  Milbanke,  C.B.,  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  in  Vienna  ;  Mr.  A.  S. 
Raikes  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Mr.  George 
Greville,  C.M.G,,  to  be  Consul-General  at  Budapest. 

GREECE. 

The  Greek  Budget  for  1896  puts  the  revenue  at  90,894,541  drachmas,  and 
expenditure  at  90,222,350  drachmas.  It  was  stated,  Fcbruaiy  8,  that  negotia- 
tions for  a  satisfactory  arrangement  as  to  the  Foreign  Debt  would  shortly  be 
resumed  in  Paris. 

MEXICO, 

The  Mexican  Budget  for  1896-97  puts  the  elfective  income  for  the  year  at 
46,101,825  dollars,  and  effective  expenditure  at  46,015,162  dollars. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE, 
Judge  Steyn  has,  February  21,  1896,  been  elected  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  State, 

PORTUGAL  AND  BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

It  is  stated  that  the  agreement  between  Great  JJritain  and  Portugal  of 
May  31,  1893  (providing  that  the  Portuguese  frontier  should  be  the  course  of 
the  Zambesi  from  the  east  of  Angola  to  the  Katima  cataracts,  thence  to  the 
confluence  with  the  Kabompo,  and  finally  the  course  of  the  Kabompo), 
will  be  continued  until  July,  1898, 

BULGARIA, 

The  British  Government  is  stated  to  have  assented  to  the  election  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  as  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  who  has  now  therefore  been  formally 
recognised  by  all  the  Powers. 
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EXPLANATION. 
The  Disputed  Territories  are  left  White. 

The  Claims  are  shown  as  follows 
1....^-. . ,]    Extreme  Limit  claimed  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
Ch!3    Extreme  Limit  claitned  by  Venezuela. 

Modified  Schomburgk  Line^  within  which 

Lord  Salisbury  objects  to  arbitrate. 
—    Original  Schomburgk  Line  (I84O). 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  : — 

I.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
II.  India,  the  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  Dependencies. 

Eeigning  dueen  and  Empress. 

Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Empress 
of  India,  born  May  24,  1819,  the  daughter  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Kent,  fourth  son  of  King  George  III.,  and  of  Princess  Victoria  of 
Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg,  widow  of  Prince  Emich  Karl  of  Leiningen. 
Ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  uncle,  King  William  TV. , 
June  20,  1837;  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey,  June  28,  1838. 
Married,  Feb.  10,  1840,  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  ; 
widow,  Dec,  14,  1861. 

Children  of  the  Queen. 

I.  Princess  Ftc^orm  (Empress  Frederick),  born  Nov.  21,1840  ; 
married,  Jan.  25,  1858,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (Friedrich  I. 
of  Germany),  eldest  son  of  Wilhelm  I.,  German  Emperor  and 
King  of  Prussia  ;  widow,  June  15,  1888. 

II.  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  Nov.  9,  1841 ;  married 
March  10,  1863,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  eldest  daughter  of  King 
Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  Offspring^: — (1)  George,  Duke  of 
York,  born  June  3,  1865,  married  July  6,  1893,  to  Victoria 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Teck, — offspring,  Edward  Albert, 
born  June  23,  1894  ;  a  son,  born  December  14,  1895  ;  (2)  Louise, 
born  Feb.  20,  1867,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Fife,  July  27, 
1889, — offspring,  Alexandra  Victoria,  born  May  17, 1891  ;  Maud 
Alexandra,  born  April  3,  1893  ;  (3)  Victoria,  born  July  6, 1868 ; 
(4)  Maud,  born  Nov.  26,  1869. 

III.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  Aug.  22,  1893),  born  Aug.  6,  1844;  married, 
Jan.  23,  1874,  to  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  only 
daughter  of  Emperor  Alexander  II.  Offspring : — (1)  Alfred,  born 
Oct.  15,  1874;  (2)  Marie,  born  Oct.  29,   1875;   married  Jan.  10, 

1  Prince  Albert  Victor,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  born  Jan.  8,  1864,  died  Jan.  14, 
1892. 
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4  THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE: — UNITED   KINGDOM 

1893,  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  Crown 
Prince  of  Roumania.  Offspring: — Carol,  born  Oct.  15,  1893; 
Elizabeth,  born  October  11,  1894;  (3)  Victoria,  born  Nov.  25, 
1876  ;  married  April  19,  1894,  to  Ernest  Louis,  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse.  Offspring :— Elizabeth,  born  March  11,  1895;  (4) 
Alexandra,  born  Sept.  1,  1878  ;  (5)  Beatrice,  born  April  20,  1884. 

lY.  Princess  Helena,  born  May  25,  1846  ;  married,  July  6, 
1866,  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Offspring  : — 
(1)  Christian,  born  April  14, 1867  ;  (2)  Albert  John,  born  Feb.  26, 
1869  ;  (3)  Victoria,  born  May  3,  1870 ;  (4)  Louise,  born  Aug.  12, 
1872 ;  married  to  Prince  Aribert  of  Anhalt,  July  6,  1891. 

Y.  Princess  Zomse,  born  March  18, 1848;  married  March  21, 
1871,  to  John,  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

YI.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  born  May  1,  1850; 
married,  March  13,  1879,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia,  born 
July  25,  1860.  Offspring: — (1)  Margaret  Victoria,  born  Jan. 
15,  1882;  (2)  Arthur,  born  Jan.  13,  1883;  (3)  Victoria,  born 
March  17,  1886. 

VII.  Princess  Beatrice,  born  April  14,  1857  ;  married,  July 
23,  1885,  to  Prince  Henry  (died  January  20,  1896),  third  son  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse.  Offspring  : — (1)  Alexander  Albert, 
born  Nov.  23,  1886  ;  (2)  Victoria  Eugenie,  born  Oct.  24,  1887  ; 
(3)  Leopold  Arthur  Louis,  born  May  21,  1889;  (4)  Maurice 
Victor  Donald,  born  October  3,  1891. 

Cousins  of  the  Queen. 

I.  Prince  Ernest  August,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  born  Sept.  21,  1845,  the 
grandson  of  Duke  Ernest  August  of  Cumberland,  fifth  son  of  King  George  III.  ; 
married,  December  21,  1878,  to  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark,  born  September  29, 
1853.     Six  children. 

II.  Prince  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  born  March  26,  1819,  the  son  of 
Duke  Adolph  of  Cambridge,  sixth  son  of  King  George  III.  ;  field-marshal 
in  the  British  army  (commander-in-chief  till  1895). 

III.  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  July  19,  1822  ; 
married  June  28, 1 843,  to  Grand  Duke  FriedrichWilhelm  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

IV.  Princess  Mary,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  Nov.  27,  1833  ;  married, 
June  12,  1866,  to  Prince  Franz  von  Teck,  born  Aug.  27,  1837,  son  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Wurtemberg.  Four  children  : — 1.  Victoria  Mary,  born  May  26, 
1867  ;  maiTied,  July  6,  1893,  to  George,  Duke  of  York.  2.  Adolphus,  born 
Aug.  13,  1868  ;  married  to  Lady  Margaret  Grosvenor,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  1894,— off"spring  a  son,  born  October  11,  1895.  3.  Franz 
Josef,  born  Jan.  9,1870.     4.  Alexander,  born  April  14,  1874. 

The  Queen  reigns  in  her  own  right,  holding  the  Crown  both  by 
inheritance  and  election.  Her  legal  title  rests  on  the  statute  of 
12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  3,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  settled  on  the  Princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover  and  the  '  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants.' 

The  civil  list  of  the  Queen  consists  in  a  fixed  Parliamentary 
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grant,  and  amounts  to  much  less  than  the  incomes  of  previous 
sovereigns.  Under  George  I.  this  sum  amounted  at  times  to 
1,000,000^.  sterling,  but  in  1777  the  civil  list  of  the  King  was 
fixed  at  900,000^.,  and  the  income  over  and  above  that  sum 
from  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Crown  passed  to  the 
Treasury.  Under  William  IV.  the  civil  list  was  relieved  of 
many  burthens,  and  fixed  at  610,000/. 

It  is  established  by  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  2,  that  during  her  Majesty's 
reign  all  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  but  that  a  civil  list  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Queen. 
In  virtue  of  this  Act,  the  Queen  has  granted  to  her  an  annual 
allowance  of  385,000/.  of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are 
directed  to  pay  yearly  60,000/.,  into  her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse  ; 
to  set  aside  231,260/.  for  the  salaries  of  the  royal  household^ 
44,240/.  for  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  to  servants  ;  and 
13,  200/.  for  royal  bounty,  alms,  and  special  services.  This  leaves 
an  unappropriated  surplus  of  36,300/.,  which  may  be  applied  in 
aid  of  the  general  expenditure  of  her  Majesty's  Court.  The 
Queen  has  also  paid  to  her  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  in  the  year  1894  amounted  to  82,7^7/.,  and  the  payment 
made  to  her  Majesty  for  the  year  was  48,000/. 

On  the  Consolidated  Fund  are  charged  likewise  the  following 
sums  allowed  to  members  of  the  royal  family: — 10,000/.  a  year 
to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (reduced  from  £25,000  on  the 
Duke's  accession  to  the  Dukedom  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
in  1893);  25,000/.  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught;  8,000/. 
to  the  Empress  Victoria  of  Germany;  6,000/.  to  Princess 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Henry  (Beatrice)  of 
Battenberg ;  3,000/.  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz  ;  5,000/.  to  Princess  of  Teck,  formerly  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge;  12,000/.  to  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  and  6,000/. 
to  Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck,  Duchess  of  Albany. 

The  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown  has,  by  26  Vict.  c.  1,  settled 
upon  him  an  annuity  of  40,000/.,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in  1889 
receives  37,000/.  annually  in  addition  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  his  children.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  besides  as  in- 
come the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  in  the  year 
1894  were  100,861/.,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Prince  being  57,734/. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  has  settled  upon  her  by  26  Vict.  cap.  1,  the 
annual  sum  of  10,000/.,  to  be  increased  to  30,000/.  in  case  of 
widowhood. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers 
of  Great  Britain,  with  date  of  their  accession,  from  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  : — 
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House  of  Siuart. 
James  I.           ....  1603 
Charles  1 1625 


Commonwealth. 
Parliamentary  Executive  .   1649 

Protectorate     ....  1653 


House  of  Shiart. 

Charles  II 1660 

James  II 1685 


House  of  Stuart-  Orange. 
William  and  Mary      .         .         .1689 
William  III 1694 

House  of  Stuart. 
Anne 1702 

House  of  Hanover. 

George  1 1714 

George  II 1727 

George  III 1760 

George  IV 1820 

William  IV 1830 

Victoria     .         .         .      ,  .         .1837 


1.  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BEITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

I.  Imperial  and  Central. 

The  supreme  legi&lative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  by  its 
Constitution  given  to  Parliament.  Parliament  is  summoned  by 
the  writ  of  the  sovereign  issued  out  of  Chancery,  by  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council,  at  least  thirty-five  days  previous  to  its  assembling. 
On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  House  of  Commons  whilst  Parlia- 
ment is  sitting,  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member  is  issued 
upon  motion  in  the  House.  If  the  vacancy  occurs  during  the 
recess,  the  writ  is  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Speaker. 

It  has  become  customary  of  late  for  Parliaments  to  meet  in 
annual  session  extending  from  the  middle  of  February  to  about 
the  end  of  August.  Every  session  must  end  with  a  prorogation, 
and  by  it  all  Bills  which  have  not  been  passed  during  the  session 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  royal  proclamation  which  summons 
Parliament  in  order  to  proceed  to  business  must  be  issued  fourteen 
days  before  the  time  of  meeting.  A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death 
of  Parliament ;  it  may  occur  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or,  as 
is  most  usual,  during  the  recess,  by  proclamation,  or  finally  by 
lapse  of  time,  the  statutory  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  existence 
of  any  Parliament  being  seven  years.  Formerly,  on  the  demise 
of  the  sovereign  Parliament  stood  dissolved  by  the  fact  thereof  ; 
but  this  was  altered  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  the  effect  of 
postponing  the  dissolution  till  six  months  after  the  accession  of 
the  new  sovereign,  while  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  settled  that  the 
Parliament  '  in  being  at  any  future  demise  of  the  Crown  shall 
not  be  determined  by  such  demise.' 

The  present  form  of  Parliament,  as  divided  into  two  Houses 
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of  Legislature,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  peers  who  hold  their  seats — 
(1)  by  hereditary  right;  (2)  by  creation  of  the  sovereign; 
(3)  by  virtue  of  office — English  bishops ;  (4)  by  election  for 
life — Irish  peers  ;  (5)  by  election  for  duration  of  Parliament — 
Scottish  peers. 

The  number  of  names  on  the  'Roll '  was  401  in  1830  ;  457  in 
1840  ;  448  in  1850  ;  458  in  1860  ;  503  in  1877  ;  and  571  in  1895. 
About  two-thirds  of  these  hereditary  peerages  were  created  in  the 
present  century.  Excluding  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  peerages, 
the  4  oldest  existing  peerages  in  the  House  of  Lords  date  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  5  go  back  to  the 
fourteenth  and  7  to  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  besides  7 
peeresses  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  own  right,  and  2  Scotch 
peeresses,  and  21  Scotch  and  64  Irish  peers  who  are  not  peers  of 
Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  consisted,  since  49  Hen. 
III.,  of  knights  of  the  shire,  or  representatives  of  counties ;  of 
citizens,  or  representatives  of  cities ;  and  of  burgesses  or  repre- 
sentatives of  boroughs,  all  of  whom  vote  together.  To  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  37  counties  and  166 
boroughs  each  returned  two  representatives  ;  but  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  YIII.  the  total  number  of  constituencies  was  only  147. 
The  additions  from  Edward  YI.  to  Charles  11.  were  almost 
entirely  of  borough  members.  In  the  fourth  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  the  number  of  places  in  England  and  Wales  for  which 
returns  were  made,  exclusive  of  counties,  amounted  to  210  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  about  500.  At  the  union  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Parliaments  in  1707,  45  representatives  of 
Scotland  were  added  ;  and  at  the  union  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Parliaments  in  1801,  100  representatives  of  Ireland.  The 
average  number  of  members  was  then  about  650. 

By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  number  of  English  county 
constituencies  was  increased  from  52  to  82  ;  56  boroughs,  con- 
taining a  population  of  less  than  2,000  each,  were  totally 
disfranchised,  and  31  other  boroughs,  of  less  than  4,000  each, 
were  required  to  send  one  representative  instead  of  two.  On  the 
other  hand,  22  new  boroughs  acquired  the  right  to  return  two 
members,  and  24  to  return  one  member.  In  Scotland  the  town 
members  were  increased  from  15  to  23 — making  53  in  all ;  while 
the  Irish  representatives  were  increased  from  100  to  103. 

The  next  great  change  in  the  constituency  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  made  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867-68.     By  this 
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Act  England  and  Wales  were  allotted  493  members  and  Scotland 
60,  while  the  number  for  Ireland  remained  unaltered,  and  house- 
hold suffrage  was  conferred  on  boroughs  in  England  and 
Scotland.  A  still  greater  reform  was  effected  by  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act  1884,  and  the  Redistribution  of  Seats 
Act,  1885.  The  former  introduced  a  *  service  franchise,'  extend- 
ing to  householders  and  lodgers  in  counties  the  suffrages  which  in 
1867  had  been  conferred  upon  householders  and  lodgers  in 
boroughs,  and  placed  the  three  Kingdoms  on  a  footing  of  equality 
as  regards  electoral  qualifications ;  while  the  latter  made  a  new 
division  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  county  and  borough  con- 
stituencies, and  raised  the  total  number  of  members  to  670, 
England  receiving  6  new  members,  and  Scotland  12. 

The  number  of  members  and  of  registered  electors  for 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  1895 
was  as  follows  : — 


— 

Counties. 

Boroughs. 

Universities. 

Total. 

Members 

Electors 

Members 

Electors 

Members 

Electors 

Members 

Electors 

England . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

253 
39 
85 

2,820,374 
349,604 
622,991 

237 
31 
16 

2,122,730 
268,509 
109,055 

5 
2 
2 

16,701 

17,984 
4,506 

495 

72 
103 

4,959,805 
636,097 
736,552 

377 

3,792,969 

284       2,500,294 

9 

39,191 

670 

6,332,454 

Thus  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  are  electors. 
The  number  of  those  voting  as  '  Illiterates,'   and   the  total 
votes  recorded  in  1892,  were  as  follows  : — 


—                         j     England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

Illiterates     .         .         .   |        46,109 
Total  votes  polled  being  |  3,725,972 

4,577 
466,040 

84,919 
395,024 

135,605 
4,587,036 

All  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  must  be  by  secret 
vote  by  ballot,  an  Act  being  passed  annually  to  this  effect. 

No  one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  can  be  a  member  of 
Parliament.  All  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are 
disqualified  from  sitting  as  members  ;  all  Government  conti'actors, 
and  all  sheriffs  and  returning  officers  for  the  localities  for  which 
they  act,  are  disqualified  both  from  voting  and  from  sitting  as 
members.  No  English  or  Scottish  peer  can  be  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  non-representative  Irish  peers  are  eligible. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  accession  of  George  IV. : — 
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Reign 

Parliament 

When  met 

When  dissolved 

Existed 

George  IV.  . 

1st 

21  April  1820 

2  June  1826 

Y.    M.     D. 

6     1   12 

J  5 

2nd 

25  July   1826 

24  July  1830 

3  11  29 

William  IV. 

1st 

14  Sept.  1830 

23  April  1831 

0     7     9 

2nd 

14  June  1831 

3  Dec.   1832 

1     5  19 

3rd 

29  Jan.   1833 

29  Dec.   1834 

1  11     0 

\\             '■         '■ 

4th 

19  Feb.  1835 

17  July  1837 

2     4  28 

Victoria 

1st 

11  Sept.  1837 

23  June  1841 

3     9  12 

5> 

2nd 

19  Aug.  1841 

23  July  1847 

5  11     4 

J) 

3rd 

21  Sept.  1847 

1  July  1852 

4     9  10 

4th 

20  Aug.  1852 

21  Mar.  1857 

4     7     1 

5th 

30  April  1857 

23  April  1859 

1  11  23 

6th 

31  May  1859 

6  July.  1865 

6     1     6 

" 

7th 

15  Aug.  1865 

11  Nov.  1868 

3     2  27 

8th 

10  Dec.  1868 

26  Jan.   1874 

5     1  16 

9th 

5  Mar.   1874 

24  Mar.  1880 

6     0  19 

., 

10th 

29  April  1880 

18  Nov.  1885 

5     6  20 

11th 

12  Jan.   1886 

26  June  1886 

0     5  14 

;  3 

12th 

5  Aug.  1886 

28  June  1892 

5  10  23 

,, 

13th 

4  Aug.  1892 

24  July  1895 

2  11  20 

"      _             •__.        • 

14th 

12  Aug.  1895 

The  executive  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
vested  nominally  in  the  Crown ;  but  practically  in  a  committee  of 
Ministers,  commonly  called  the  Cabinet,  whose  existence  is  de- 
pendent on  the  possession  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  fills  the  position  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  is,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  of  the  Ministry.  It  is  on 
the  Premier's  recommendation  that  his  colleagues  are  appointed  ; 
and  he  dispenses  the  greater  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown. 

The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members : 

1.  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Right 
Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G,,  born  1830,  younger  son  of  the  second 
Marquis  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  M.P.  for  Stamford, 
1853-68  ;  succeeded  to  the  title,  1868  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  July, 
1866,  to  March,  1867,  and  again,  1874-1878  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  1878-1880  ;  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
June,  1885,  to  February, 5 188 6  ;  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, August  3,  1886,  to  January  14,  1887;  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  till  August,  1892.  Present  appointment,  Jime  25,  1895. 

2.  Lord  President  of  the  Council. — Right  Hon.  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
born  1833  ;  succeeded  to  the  title,  1891  ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  M.P.  for  North  Lancashire,  1857  ;  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1863  ; 
Postmaster-General,  1868;  M.P.  for  Radnor,  1869;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land,  1871  ;  M.P.  for  North-East  Lancashire,  1880;  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  1880  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1882  ;  M.P.  for  the  Rossendale 
division  of  Lancashire,  1885.     Present  appointment,  June  25,  1895, 

3.  Lord  High  Chancellor. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Halshury  (formerly  Sir  Har- 
dinge  S.  Giffard),  born  1825  ;  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford  ;  called  to 
the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1850;  Solicitor-General,  1875;  M.P.  for  Laun- 
ceston,  1877  ;  Lord  Chancellor,  November,  1885,  to  February,  1886,  and 
again,  August,  1886,  to  August,  1892.     Present  appointment,  June  25,  1895 
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4.  Lord  Privy  Seal. — Right  Hon.  Viscount  Gross  (formerly  Sir  Richard 
Cross),  G.C.B.,  born  1823  ;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  called  to  the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1849  ;  M.P.  for  Preston,  1857  ;  for 
South-West  Lancashire,  1868  ;  for  Newton  division,  1885  ;  Secretary  of  State 
for  Home  Department,  1885  ;  created  Viscount,  1886  ;  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  1886  to  1892.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895. 

5.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. — Right  Hon.  Lord  James  of 
Hereford  (formerly  Sir  Henry  James),  born  1828  ;  educated  at  Cheltenham 
College  ;  called  to  the  Bar,  1852  ;  M.P.  for  Taunton,  1869  ;  Solicitor-General, 
September  to  November,  1873  ;  Attorney-General,  1873-1874,  and  1880- 
1885  ;  raised  to  Peerage,  June,  1895.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895. 

6.  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.— ^\^t  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  born 
1848  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Private  Secretary 
to  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  1878-80,  at  Berlin  Congress;  M.P.  for  Hertford, 
1879  ;  for  Manchester  East,  1885  ;  President  of  Local  Government  Board, 
1885  ;  Secretary  for  Scotland,  1886  ;  admitted  to  Cabinet,  November,  1886  ; 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1887-1891  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  No- 
vember, 1891,  to  August,  1892.     Present  appointment,  June  25,  1895. 

7.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. — Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  White 
Ridley,  Bart.,  born  1842  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ; 
M.P.  for  North  Northumberland,  1868;  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Department,  1878-1880;  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1885  ;  M.P.  for 
Blackpool  division  of  Lancashire,  1886.    Present  appointment,  June  28, 1895. 

8.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach, 
Bart.,  bom  1837;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  M.P.  for 
East  Gloucestershire,  1864  ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
February  to  December,  1868  ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1874  ;  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  1878  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1885  ;  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  August  3,  1886  ;  resigned,  March  5,  1887,  but  retained 
seat  in  Cabinet ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1888-1892.  Present 
appointment,  June  25,  1895. 

9.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. — Right  Hon.  J ose-ph.  Chamberlain, 
born  1836  ;  educated  at  University  College  School,  London  ;  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham, 1873-1876  ;  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  1874- 
1876  ;  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  1876  ;  for  West  Birmingham,  1885  ;  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1880-1885  ;  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
February  to  April,  1886  ;  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  Washington  on  North 
American  Fisheries,  1887.     Present  appointment,  June  25,  1895. 

10.  Secretary  of  State  for  War. — Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowney 
born  1845  ;  succeeded  to  title,  1866  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  College, 
Oxford  ;  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1868  ;  Under-Secretary  for  War,  1872  ; 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  May  to  July,  1880  ;  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
1883-1888  ;  Governor-General  of  India,  1888-1893.  Present  appointment, 
June  28,  1895. 

11.  Secretary  of  State  for  India. — Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
born  1845  ;  educated  at  Harrow ;  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  1868  ;  for  Ealing,  1885  ; 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1885-86  ;  and  again,  1886-1892.  Present  ap- 
pointment, June  28,  1895. 

12.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. — Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  born  1831 ; 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  M.  P.  for  City  of  London, 
1863  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1865  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  1866  ;  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1868  ;  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  1871 ;  M.P.  for  Ripon,  1880  ;  Special  Envoy  to  Constantinople, 
1880  ;  M.P.  for  East  Edinburgh,  1885  ;  for  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
London,  1887  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1887-1892.  Present  appoint- 
ment, June  25,  1895. 
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13.  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. — Right  Hon.  Henry 
Chaplin,  born  1840  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  M.P. 
for  Mid  Lincoln,  1866  ;  for  Sleaford  division,  1885  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  1885  ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1889.  Present 
appointment,  June  27,  1895. 

14.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. — Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  born 
1838  ;  M.P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  1874  ;  for  the  St.  George's  division  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  1885  ;  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  1885  ;  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  1886.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895. 

15.  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cadogan,  born  1840  ; 
succeeded  to  title,  1873  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  M.P. 
for  Bath,  1873  ;  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1878  ;  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
1886.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895. 

16.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashbourne  (formerly 
Mr.  Edward  Gibson);  born  1837;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  1860  ;  M.P.  for  Dublin  University,  1875  ;  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  1877;  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  June,  1885,  to 
February,  1886,  and  again,  August,  1886,  to  August,  1892.  Present  appoint- 
ment, June  28,  1895. 

17.  Secretary  for  Scotland. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  born 
1849  ;  assumed  restored  title,  1869  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Oriel  College, 
Oxford  ;  is  a  Representative  Peer  for  Scotland ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  1888.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895. 

18.  First  Commissioner  of  Works. — Right  Hon.  A.  A  Jeers -Douglas,  born, 
1851  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  University  College,  Oxford  ;  called  to  the  Bar 
(Inner  Temple),  1874;  M.P.  for  East  Kent,  1880  to  1885;  and  for  the 
St.  Augustine's  division  of  Kent  since  1885  ;  Patronage  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  1885-1886,  and  again,  1886-1892.  Present  appointment,  July  2, 
1895. 

19.  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. — Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Long, 
born  1854  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  M.P.  for  North 
Wilts,  1880  ;  and  for  the  Devizes  division,  1885  ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  1886-1892  ;  M.P.  for  West  Derby  division  of 
Liverpool,  1893.     Present  appointment,  July  2,  1895. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  heads  of  the  Administrations  of  Great  Britain, 
since  the  appointment  of  Addington  in  1801  : — 


Heads' of 
Administrations. 

Henry  Addington    . 
William  Pitt  . 
Lord  Grenville 
Duke  of  Portland    . 
Spencer  Perceval     . 
Earl  of  Livei^iool     . 
George  Canning 
Viscount  Goderich  . 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Earl  Grey 

Viscount  Melbourne 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
Viscount  Melbourne 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
Lord  John  Russell  . 
Earl  of  Derby 


Dates  of 
Appointment 

March  17,  1801 
May  10, 
Jan.  26, 
March  24, 
Dec.  6, 
June  8, 
April  10, 
August  10; 
Jan.  8, 
Nov.  16, 
July  14, 
Dec.  26, 
April  18, 
Aug.  30, 
July  6, 
Feb.  26, 


1804 
1806 
1807 
1810 
1812 
1827 
1827 
1828 
1830 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1841 
1846 
1852 


Heads  of  Dates  of 

Administrations.  Appointment 

Earl  of  Aberdeen    .  Dec.  27,  1852 

Viscount  Palmerston  Feb.  8,  1855 

Earl  of  Derby        .  Feb.  22,  1858 

Viscount  Palmerston  June  17,  1859 

Earl  Russell  .         .  Oct.       ,  1865 

Earl  of  Derby        .  July  6,  1866 

Benjamin  Disraeli .  Feb.  28,  1868 

W.  E.  Gladstone    .  Dec.  9,  1868 

Benjamin  Disraeli.   Feb.  21,  1874 

W.  E.  Gladstone   .  April  28,  1880 

Marquis  of  Salisbuiy  June  24,  1885 

W.  E.  Gladstone  .  Feb.  6,  1886 

Marquis  of  Salisbmy  August  3,  1886 

W.  E.  Gladstone   .    August  15,  1892 

Earl  of  Rosebery    .  March  5,  1894 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  June  25,  1895 
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II.  Local  Government. 

England  and  Wales. — In  each  county  the  Crown  is  represented  by  a 
Lord-Lieutenant,  who  is  generally  also  custos  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the 
records.  He  usually  nominates  persons  whom  he  considers  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  for  his  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  His  duties  however  are  almost  nominal.  There  is  also  a 
sheriff,  who  represents  the  executive  of  the  Crown,  an  under-sheriff,  a  clerk 
of  the  peace,  coroners,  who  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  County  Councils, 
and  other  officers.  The  licensing  of  persons  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law — except  that  which  deals  with  some 
of  the  graver  offences — is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  For  the  purposes 
of  local  government  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  sixty-one  admini- 
strative counties,  including  the  county  of  London,  which  differ  slightly  in 
area  from  the  geographical  counties. 

For  each  administrative  county  there  is  a  popularly-elected  Council, 
called  a  County  Council,  who  co-opt  a  prescribed  number  of  aldermen,  either 
from  their  own  body  or  from  outside  it.  Aldermen  are  elected  for  six  years, 
half  of  them  retiring  every  third  year.  A  councillor  is  elected  for  three 
years.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Councils  extend  to  (1)  making  of 
county  and  police  rates  ;  (2)  borrowing  of  money  ;  (3)  supervision  of  county 
treasurer  ;  (4)  management  of  county  halls  and  other  buildings  ;  (5)  licensing 
of  houses  for  music  and  dancing,  and  of  racecourses  ;  (6)  maintenance  and 
management  of  pauper  lunatic  asylums  ;  (7)  maintenance  of  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools ;  (8)  management  of  bridges  and  main  roads  ;  (9)  regu- 
lation of  fees  of  inspectors,  analysts,  and  other  officers  ;  (10)  control  of  officers 
paid  out  of  the  county  rate  ;  (11)  coroner's  salary,  fees,  and  district ;  (12) 
Parliamentary  polling  district's  and  registration  ;  (13)  contagious  diseases  of 
animals,  and  various  other  matters.  The  control  of  the  county  police  is 
vested  in  a  standing  joint  committee  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  magis- 
trates and  members  of  the  County  Council.  The  London  police  are  however 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  administrative  counties,  with  the  exception  of  the  County  of  London, 
are  subdivided  into  '  County  Districts '  which  are  either  '  Urban  '  or  Rural, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Generally  speaking,  an  urban  district  comprises  a  town 
or  a  small  area  more  or  less  closely  populated,  and  a  rural  district  takes  in 
several  country  parishes.  Women  may  be  elected  to  District  Councils,  but 
may  not  sit  on  County  Councils  ;  and  the  chairman  of  a  District  Council  is, 
unless  a  woman,  a  magistrate  for  the  county  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The 
District  Councils  administer  the  Public  Health  and  Highway  Acts,  and  also 
exercise  some  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  justices  out  of  session. 

In  every  civil  parish  in  a  '  rural  district '  there  is  a  Parish  Meeting, 
at  which  every  parochial  elector  may  attend  and  vote.  In  such  parishes 
of  over  300  inhabitants  there  is  in  addition  a  Parish  Council.  To  these 
latter  bodies  .has  been  transferred  all  the  civil  powers  of  the  old  Vestries, 
including  the  election  of  overseers,  and  in  addition  very  considerable 
powers  over  charities,  allotments,  and  other  public  matters.  Where  there  is 
no  Parish  Council  some  of  these  powers,  including  the  appointment  of  the 
overseers,  are  exercised  by  the  Parish  Meeting.  Urban  District  Councils  can, 
by  petitioning  the  Local  Government  Board — which  is  the  supreme  Local 
Government  authority — obtain  part  or  all  of  the  powers  of  a  Parish  Council. 
Only  Parish  Meetings  may  have  power  to  adopt  the  Public  Libraries  Acts, 
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'the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Acts,  the  Burials 
Acts,  and  the  Public  Improvements  Acts. 

In  the  County  of  London  local  government  is  carried  on  under  the  County- 
Council  by  the  Vestries,  formed  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts, 
and  exercise  powers  similar  but  somewhat  wider  than  urban  district  councils. 
These  Vestries  are  elected  on  the  same  wide  suffrage  as  district  councillors. 
Married  women,  properly  qualified,  have  votes,  and  may  now  sit  on  them, 
as  well  as  single  women.     [See  Local  Government  Acts,  1888  and  1894.] 

In  all  the  great  towns,  including  'county  boroughs,'  local  business  is 
administered  by  a  municipal  Corporation,  which  derives  its  authority  from  a 
charter  granted  by  the  Crown.  In  1835  the  municipalities  of  the  country 
were  completely  reorganised.  A  municipal  Corporation  consists  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgesses,  and  acts  through  a  Council  elected  by  the  burgesses 
— practically  by  the  ratepayers.  The  councillors  serve  for  three  years,  one- 
third  retiring  annually  ;  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  Council,  and  the 
mayor,  who  serves  for  one  year,  also  by  the  Council.  A  municipal  Corporation 
has  practically  all  the  powers  of  an  unban  district  council,  in  addition  to  the 
privilege  of  electing  a  mayor  and  corporation,  and  in  some  cases  municipal 
boroughs  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  and  maintain  their  own 
police  force.  As[to  Poor  Law  and  School  Board  administration,  see  '  Pauperism  ' 
and  'Instruction.' 

Scotland. — By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  was  constituted,  its  President  being  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland.  The  Local  Government  Act  which  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  1889 
followed  in  its  main  outlines  the  English  Act  of  the  previous  year.  The 
powers  of  local  administration  in  counties  formerly  exercised  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  and  Road  Trustees  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Councils,  which  took  over  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
1890.  The  Act  of  1894  provided  that  a  Parish  Council  should  be 
established  in  every  parish  to  take  the  place  of  the  Parochial  Boards 
and  to  exercise  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Parish  Councils  in 
England,  Municipal  bodies  exist  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  as  in  those  of 
England,  but  instead  of  '  aldermen '  there  are  '  bailies, '  and  instead  of  a 
'  mayor '  there  is  a  '  provost. '  There  are  in  Scotland  five  kinds  of  burghs — 
(1)  Burghs  of  barony  ;  (2)  Burghs  of  regality  (no  practical  distinction  between 
these  two)  ;  (3)  Royal  Burghs,  representatives  of  which  meet  together 
annually  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  '  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs, '  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  ;  (4)  Parliamentary  Burghs  which  by  an  Act  passed  in  1879 
are  enabled  to  send  representatives  to  the  convention  ;  (5)  Police  Burghs,  in 
which  the  local  authority  are  the  Police  Commissioners. 

Ireland. — In  the  counties  local  affairs  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  popularly 
elected'  body.  The  principal  county  authority  for  local  government  is  the 
grand  jury,  which  is  appointed  under  the  Act  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  116,  Its 
powers  end  with  each  of  the  assizes.  In  Ireland  the  towns  are  partly 
corporate  and  partly  governed  by  Commissioners.  There  are  eleven  boroughs 
with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  whose  powers  are  regulated  by  3  &  4 
Vict.  c.  108.  The  ordinary  affairs  of  the  borough,  such  as  lighting,  watching, 
and  cleansing,  are  administered  by  the  Council,  which  has  power  to  levy 
rates  for  these  purposes.  But  in  the  majority  of  Irish  towns,  as  they  have  no 
charter  of  incorporation,  the  local  affairs  are  administered  by  a  body  of  Com- 
missioners, who  have  powers  generally  to  discharge  the  usual  municipal 
functions,  and  are  empowered  to  levy  rates  to  defray  the  cost  of  administration. 

The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  not  bound  by  Acts  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  unless  specially  mentioned.  The  Isle  of  Man  is 
administered  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws  by  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  the  Council  for  Public 
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Affairs,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  dignitaries  appointed 
by  tlfe  Crown  ;  and  the  House  of  Keys,  a  representative  assembly  of  24 
members  chosen  on  a  property  qualification  for  7  years  by  the  6  *  sheadings  ' 
or  local  subdivisions,  and  the  4  municipalities.  The  Channel  Islands  are 
administered  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  each  by  a  Lieut. - 
Governor,  with  judicial  and  other  functionaries ;  and  a  *  States '  Assembly, 
partly  elective.  Jersey  has  a  separate  legal  existence.  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
and  Sark  have  a  Lieut.  -Governor  in  common,  but  otherwise  their  governments 
are  separate. 


Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the  census,  taken 
April  5, 1891  :— 


Divisions 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 
Population  on 
April  5,  1891 

England 

Wales     .... 
Scotland 

Ireland  .... 
Isle  of  Man    . 
Channel  Islands 
Army,  Navy,  and  Mer-\ 
chant  Seamen  abroad/ 

Total 

50,867 

7,442 

29,785 

32,583 

227 

75 

13,291,402 

761,499 

1,942,717 

2,318,953 

26,329 

43,226 

224,211 

14,192,088 

757,536 

2,082,930 

2,385,797 

29,279 

49,008 

27,483,490 

1,519,035 

4,025,647 

4,704,750 

55,608 

92,234 

224,211 

120,979 

18,608,337 

19,496,638 

38,104,975 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  those  divisions  at 
each  of  the  four  decennial  censuses  previous  to  1891 : — 


Divisions 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

England  .... 

16,921,888 

18,954,444 

21,495,131 

24,613,926 

Wales      .... 

1,005,721 

1,111,780 

1,217,135 

1,360,513 

Scotland  .... 

2,888,742 

3,062,294 

3,360,018 

3,735,573 

Ireland     .         .         . 

6,574,271 

5,798,967 

5,412,377 

5,174,836 

Isle  of  Man      . 

52,387 

52,469 

54,042 

53,558 

Channel  Islands 

90,739 

90,978 

90,596 

87,702 

Army,   Navy,  and  Mer-\ 
chant  Seamen  abroad/ 

Total,  United  Kingdom 

212,194 

250,356 

216,080 

215,374 

27,745,942 

29,321,288 

31,845,379 

35,241,482 
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The  decennial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  ( - )  per  cent,  at 
each  of  the  last  five  censuses  has  been  as  follows : — 


- 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 
The  Islands     . 

12-65 

10-25 

-19-85 

_ 

11-93 

6-01 

-11-50 

0-22 

13-20 
9-72 

-6-65 
0-83 

14-36 
11-18 
-4-40 
-2-34 

11-65 
7-76 
-9-1 

4-7 

2-5 

5-7 

8-6 

10-75 

8-17 

If  Ireland  be  excluded  from  the  calculation,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  very  nearly  uniform. 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  at  each  of  the 
six  decennial  censuses  from  1841  to  1891  : — 


Divisions 

1841 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

England 

55-4 

61-0 

64-6 

67-5 

69-8 

72-2   ! 

Wales   . 

3-4 

3-6 

3-8 

3-8 

3-8 

3-8   1 

Scotland 

9-7 

10-4 

10-4 

10-6 

10-6 

10-7   j 

Ireland . 

30-2 

23-7 

19-8 

17-0 

14-6 

12-5 

Isle  of  Man  . 

. 

2 

•2 

-2 

2 

•2 

•1 

Channel  Islands     . 

•3 

•3 

•3 

•3 

•3 

-2 

Army,  Navy,  and  Mercl 

iant\ 

-8 

-8 

•9 

•6 

•7 

•5 

Seamen  abroad 

1 

In  1891,  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  508,036  persons  or 
28*6  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  returned  as  able  to  speak 
Welsh  only,  and  402,253,  or  22-6  per  cent.,  as  able  to  speak 
Welsh  and  English.  Thus  910,289,  or  51*2  per  cent.,  persons 
could  speak  Welsh.  In  1881  the  number  returned  was 
950,000,  or  about  70  per  cent.  In  1891,  in  Scotland,  43,738,  or  1*09 
per  cent.,  of  the  population  of  Scotland  could  speak  Gaelic  only, 
and  210,677,  or  5*23  per  cent.,  could  speak  Gaelic  and  English. 
Thus  254,415,  or  6*32  percent.,  could  speak  Gaelic.  In  1881  the 
number  was  231,594,  or  6-20  per  cent.  In  1891,  in  Ireland, 
38,121,  or  '81  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  could  speak 
Irish  only,  and  642,053,  or  13*65  per  cent.,  could  speak  Irish  and 
English.  Thus  680,174,  or  14*46  per  cent.,  could  speak  Irish. 
In  1881  the  number  was  949,932,  or  18*20  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  divisions 
(exclusive  of  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad)  at  the 
end  of  June,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  was  estimated  as 
follows : — 
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Year 

Total  of 
United  Kingdom 

England 
and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

1886 

36,313,582 

27,522,532 

3,885,155 

4,905,895 

1887 

36,599,143 

27,827,706 

3,914,318 

4,857,119 

1888 

36,881,271 

28,136,258 

3,943,701 

4,801,312 

1889 

37,178,929 

28,448,239 

3,973,305 

4,757,385 

1890 

37,484,764 

28,763,673 

4,003,132 

4,717,959 

1891 

37,797,013 

29,082,585 

4,033,180 

4,681,248 

1892 

38,106,675 

29,403,054 

4,063,452 

4,638,169 

1893 

38,440,249 

29,731,100 

4,093,959 

4,615,196 

1894 

38,786,053 

30,060,763 

4,124,691 

4,600,599 

1895 

39,134,166 

30,394,078 

4,155,654 

4,584,434 

1.  England  and   Wales. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  as  follows  at  the  ten  enumera- 
tions, 1801  to  1891  :— 


Date  of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop.  per 

sq.  mile 

Date  of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

1801  . 
1811  . 
1821  . 
1831  . 
1841   . 

8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 

153 

175 
207 
139 
274 

1851  . 
1861  . 
1871  . 
1881  . 
1891  . 

17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,974,439 
29,002,525 

308 
345 
390 
446 
498 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  in  square  miles,  the  total  population, 
and  the  population  per  square  mile  in  1891,  of  the  62  administrative  counties 
of  England  and  Wales  : — 


Population,  1891. 

Area. 

sq.  miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

■  Bedford     . 

466 

75,477 

85,227 

160,704 

344-9 

Berks 

712 

86,647 

89,462 

176,109 

247-3 

Buckingham     . 

743 

91,195 

94,089 

185,284 

249-3 

Cambridge 

485 

59,397 

62,564 

121,961 

251-5 

Isle  of  Ely 

374 

31,563 

32,298 

63,861 

170-8 

Chester     . 

1,009 

260,387 

276,257 

536,644 

531-8 

.  Cornwall  . 

1,357 

149,259 

173,312 

322,571 

237-7 

Cumberland 

1,516 

132,080 

134,469 

266,549 

175-8 

Derby 

1,022 

216,269 

210,499 

426,768 

417-6 

Devon 

2,597 

213,390 

241,963 

455,353 

175-3 

Dorset 

988 

94,735 

99,782 

194,517 

196-9 

Durham    . 

999 

371,137 

350,324 

721,461 

722-2 

Essex 

1,533 

287,608 

291,747 

579,355 

377-9 

Gloucester 

1,236 

182,985 

201,567 

384,552 

311-1 

Hereford  . 

840 

56,090 

59,859 

115,949 

138-0 

Hertford   . 

636 

108,471 

116,079 

224,550 

353-1 

Huntingdon 

366 

27,061 

27,908 

54,969 

150-2 

Kent 

1,519 

383,849 

401,825 

785,674 

517-2 

Lancaster 

1,757 

848,459 

919,814 

1,768,273 

1,006-4 

AfelLA  AND  POPtJLATlON 
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Administrative  Counties 

Area 

Population,  1891 

sq.  miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per 
sq.  mile 

Leicester  . 

813 

98,268 

102,200 

200,468 

246-6 

Lincoln — 

Parts  of  Holland     . 

399 

36,749 

38,728 

75,522 

189-3 

,,         Kesteven    . 

737 

52,410 

53,500 

105,910 

143-7 

, ,         Lindsey     . 

1,502 

98,746 

100,309 

199,055 

132-5 

London      . 

118 

1,999,435 

2,232,683 

4,232,118 

35,865-4 

Middlesex 

. 

233 

260,920 

299,092 

560,012 

2,403-5 

Monmouth. 

535 

106,018 

97,329 

203,347 

380-1 

Norfolk     . 

2,037 

156,535 

161,448 

317,983 

156-1 

Northampton     . 

, 

914 

101,711 

101,536 

203,247 

222-3 

Soke  of  Peterborough 

84 

17,213 

18,036 

35,249 

419-6 

Northumberland 

2,007 

160,435 

159,295 

319,730 

159-3 

Nottingham 

. 

826 

115,469 

116,477 

231,946 

280-8 

Oxford       . 

750 

71,865 

73,584 

145,449 

193-9 

Rutland     . 

152 

10,323 

10,336 

20,659 

135-9 

Salop 

1,343 

116,736 

119,603 

236,339 

175-9 

Somerset  . 

1,624 

182,370 

204,496 

386,866 

238-2 

Southampton     . 

1,466 

193,601 

193,248 

386,849 

263-9 

Isle  of  Wight 

146 

36,482 

42,190 

78,672 

538-8 

Stafford     . 

1,142 

408,573 

409,717 

818,290 

716-5 

Suffolk  (East)    . 

859 

89,994 

93,484 

183,478 

213-5 

(West)  . 

609 

59,611 

61,341 

120,952 

198-6 

Surrey- 

707 

196,613 

222,243 

418,856 

592-4 

Sussex  (East)     . 

822 

112,897 

127,367 

240,264 

292-3 

„       (West)   . 

629 

68,369 

72,250 

140,619 

223-5 

Warwick  . 

879 

146,937 

160,256 

307,193 

349-5 

Westmorland     . 

783 

32,326 

33,772 

66,098 

84-4 

Wilts 

1,375 

130,662 

134,335 

264,997 

192-7 

Worcester , 

740 

142,012 

154,649 

296,661 

400-9 

York  (East  Riding)   . 

1,159 

70,057 

71,459 

141,516 

122-1 

,,     (North  Riding). 

2,122 

140,771 

144,066 

284,837 

134-2 

„     (West  Riding)  . 
Total  of  England 

2,658 

666,419 

685,151 

1,351,570 

508-5 

50,325 

9,756,631 

10,363,225 

20,119,856 

399-8 

Anglesey  . 

275 

23,941 

26,157 

50,098 

182-1 

Brecknock 

734 

25,633 

25,760 

51,393 

70-0 

Cardigan   . 

692 

27,731 

35,736 

63,467 

91-7 

Carmarthen 

918 

62,316 

68,250 

130,566 

142-2 

Carnarvon 

563 

56,047 

61,186 

117,233 

208-2 

Denbigh    . 

663 

60,018 

58,825 

118,843 

179-2 

Flint 

256 

38,242 

39,035 

77,277 

301-9 

Glamorgan 

790 

249,567 

218,387 

467,954 

592-3 

Merioneth 

668 

24,035 

25,177 

49,212 

736 

Montgomery 

797 

28,222 

29,781 

58,003 

72-8 

Pembroke 

614 

41,319 

46,977 

88,296 

143-8 

Radnor 

471 

10,869 

10,922 

21,791 

46-3 

Total  of  Wales 

7,441 

647,940 

646,193 

1,294,133 

173-9 

Total  of  Englan 
and  Wales 

57,766 

10,404,571 

11,009,418 

21,413,989 

370-7 
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The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population  of  the  64  county 
boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  in  1891,  together  with  the  Registrar-General's 
estimate  of  the  population  of  32  large  towns  in  the  middle  of  1895  : — 


Estimated 

Population,  1891 

County  Boroughs 

Area 
sq.  miles 

pop.  of 
municipal 

boroughs, 
1895 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

Barrow-in-Furness   . 

17-2 

27,273 

24,439 

51,712 

3,006-5 

Bath. 

5-3 

— 

21,125 

30,719 

51,844 

9,781-9 

Birkenhead 

6-0 

107,469 

48,354 

51,503 

99,857 

16,642-8 

Birmingham 

19-8 

496,751 

231,361 

246,752 

478,113 

24,147-1 

Blackburn 

10-9 

127,615 

56,114 

63,950 

120,064 

11,0150 

Bolton 

3-7 

119,337 

54,401 

60,601 

115,002 

31,081-6 

Bootle 

2-5 

— 

24,750 

24,467 

49,217 

19,686-8 

Bradford   . 

16-9 

226,384 

100,445 

115,916 

216,361 

12,802-4 

Brighton  . 

4-0 

119,604 

50,726 

65,147 

115,873 

28,968-2 

Bristol       . 

70 

228,139 

101,288 

120,290 

221,578 

31,654-0 

Burnley     . 

6-1 

99,591 

41,307 

45,709 

87,016 

14,265-0 

Bury . 

9-4 

— 

26,851 

30,361 

57,212 

6,086-4 

Canterbury 

6-2 

— 

11,439 

11,623 

23,062 

3,719-7 

Cardiff      . 

9-5 

155,637 

65,745 

63,170 

128,915 

13,570-0 

Chester      . 

4-6 

— 

17,570 

19,535 

37,105 

8,066-3 

Coventry  . 

4-8 

— 

25,629 

27,095 

52,724 

10,984-2 

Croydon    . 

14-1 

114,923 

45,453 

57,242 

102,695 

7,283-3 

Derby 

5-4 

100,272 

46,260 

47,886 

94,146 

17,434-4 

Devonport 

2-8 

— 

28,595 

26,208 

54,803 

19,572-5 

Dudley      . 

6-6 

— 

22,432 

23,308 

45,740 

8,167-9 

Exeter 

2-9 

— 

16,563 

20,841 

37,404 

12,897-9 

Gateshead 

4-9 

95,871 

43,239 

42,453 

85,692 

17,488-2 

Gloucester 

2-2 

— 

18,998 

20,446 

39,444 

17,929-1 

Grimsby   . 

4-4 

— 

25,839 

26,095 

51,934 

11,803-2 

Halifax     . 

13-3 

93,813 

41,921 

47,911 

89,832 

6,754-3 

Hanley 

2-8 

— 

27,337 

27,609 

54,946 

19,623-6 

Hastings  . 

2-8 

_ 

20,945 

31,278 

52,223 

18,651-1 

Huddersfleld 

18-5 

99,482 

44,558 

50,862 

95,420 

5,157-8 

Ipswich     . 

12-7 

— 

26,658 

30,702 

57,360 

4,516-5 

Kingston-upon- 

Hull.' 

12-9 

216,722 

97,884 

102,160 

200,044 

15,507-3 

Leeds 

33-7 

395,546 

117,027 

190,478 

367,505 

10,905-2 

Leicester  . 

13-4 

193,839 

82,441 

92,183 

174,624 

13,031-6 

Lincoln     . 

5-9 

— 

20,247 

21,244 

41,491 

7,032-4 

Liverpool 

10-2 

503,9^7 

252,436 

265,544 

517,980 

50,782-3 

Manchester 

20-2 

524,865 

243,879 

261,489 

505,368 

25,018-2 

Middlesbrough 

4-4 

— 

39,385 

36,147 

75,532 

17,166-4 

Newcastle-on-'l 

yne  . 

8-4 

207,021 

91,848 

94,452 

186,300 

22,178-6 

Newport  (Mon. 

)       . 

7-0 

— 

27,615 

27,092 

54,707 

7,815-3 

Northampton 

2-0 

— 

29,620 

31,392 

61,012 

30,506-0 

Norwich    . 

11-8 

107,127 

46,623 

54,347 

100,970 

8,556-8 

Nottingham 

17-1 

226,658 

98,730 

115,147 

213,877 

12,507-4 

Oldham     . 

7-4 

141,079 

62,862 

68,601 

131,463 

17,765-3 

Oxford 

7-4 

— 

20,501 

25,241 

45,742 

6,181-4 

Plymouth . 

2-4 

89,096 

39,350 

44,898 

84,248 

35,103-3 

Portsmouth 

6-8 

174,751 

76,537 

82,714 

159,251 

23,419-3 

Preston     , 

6-4 

112,638 

49,305 

58,268 

107,573 

16,808-3 

Reading     . 

9-2 

— 

29,315 

30,739 

60,054 

6,527-6 

Rochdale  , 

6-5 

— 

33,193 

38,208 

71,401 

10,984-8 

St  Helens 

10-3 

— 

37,203 

34,085 

71,288 

6,921-2 

Salford      . 

8-1 

208,253 

95,597 

102,542 

198,139 

24,461-6 

Sheffield    . 

30  7 

342,768 

160,304 

163,939 

324,243 

10,561-7 

Southampton 

31 

— 

30,926 

34,399 

65,325 

21,072-6 

South  Shields 

2-9 

— 

39,381 

39,010 

78,391 

27,031-4 

Stockport . 

3-4 

— 

32,789 

37,474 

70,263 

20,665-6 

Sunderland 

4-5 

137,705 

64,185 

66,830 

131,015 

29,1144 

Swansea    . 

1 

•• 

8-0 

97,008 

44,938 

45,411 

90,349 

11,293-6 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 
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Estimated 

Population,  1891 

County  Boroughs 

Area 
sq.  miles 

pop.  of 
municipal 

• 

boroughs, 
1895 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

Walsall      .        .        . 

11-7 

35,783 

36,006 

71,789 

6,135-8 

West  Broinwich 

9-1 



30,026 

29,448 

59,474 

6,535-6 

West  Ham 

7-3 

249,473 

102,341 

102,562 

204,903 

28,068-9 

Wigan        .        .        . 

3-4 

27,085 

27,928 

55,013 

16,180-3 

Wolverhampton 

5-5 

85,780 

41,017 

41,645 

82,662 

15,029-4 

Worcester 

fS-0 

— 

19,736 

23,172 

42,908 

8,581-6 

Yarmouth,  Great      . 

5-6 



22,494 

26,840 

49,334 

8,809-6 

York. 

Total        County 

5-6 

— 

32,551 

34,453 

67,004 

11,965-0 

Boroughs 

543-6 

3,648,330 

3,940,206 

7,588,536 

13,959-8 

Total      Counties 

and       County 

Boroughs 

58,310 

■~ 

14,052,901 

14,949,624 

29,002,525 

497-4 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England  and  Wales  in  1891  was 
5,451,497;  uninhabited,  372,184;  building,  38,387;  against  4,831,519 
inhabited  ;  386,676  uninhabited  ;  and  46,414  building  in  1881. 

Assuming  that  the  population  of  urban  sanitary  districts  is  urban,  and  the 
population  outside  such  districts  rural,  the  following  table  shows,  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  preliminary  census  report,  the  distribution  of  the  urban  and 
rural  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1891,  and  their  percentage  of 
increase  during  the  decennium  1881-1891  : — 


1 

Population  of  Districts 

No.  of 
Districts 

Aggregate  pop. 
of  districts,  1891 

Percentage  of 

entire  pop. 

1891 

Percentage 

of  increase, 

1881-1891 

250,000  and  upwards     . 
100,000—250,000 

50,000—100,000 

20,000—  50,000 

10,000—  20,000 
3,000—  10,000 
Under  3,000 

Total  Urban    . 
Rural      . 

Total  Population      . 

6 
18 
38 
120 
176 
453 
195 

6,375,645 
2,793,625 
2,610,976 
3,655,025 
2,391,076 
2,609,141 
367,282 

22-0 
9-6 
9-0 

12-6 
8-3 
8-9 
1-3 

9-1 
19-1 
22-9 
22-5 
18-9 
9-6 
2-6 

1,006 

20,802,770 
8,198,248 

71-7 
28-3 

15-3 
3-4 

—      - 

29,001,018 

100-0 

11-65 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  22  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  live  in  six  towns  of  upwards  of  250,000  inhabitants  ;  31-6 
per  cent,  (in  1881,  29-6  per  cent.)  in  24  (in  1881,  20)  towns  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants  ;  40-6  per  cent,  in  62  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  ;  53-2  per 
cent,  in  182  towns  of  over  20,000  inhabitants  ;  and  17,826,347,  or  61-5  per 
cent,  in  358  towns  of  over  10, 000  inhabitants.  In  1881,  14,626,131,  or  56  "3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population,  lived  in  303  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants. 

c  2 
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More  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  urban  population,  and  nearly  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  are  concentrated  in  the 
metropolis.  The  limits  of  the  metropolis  were  defined  by  the  Registrar- 
General,  in  the  census  returns  of  1891,  as  consisting  of  an  'Inner  Ring'  and 
an  *  Outer  Ring, '  the  former  subdivided  into  a  '  Central  Area '  and  '  Rest  of 
Inner  Ring.'  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  censuses  in  1881 
and  1891  :— 


Divisions  of  the  Metropolis 

Population 

Rates  of  Increase  (  +  ) 
or  Decrease  (-)  per  cent. 

1881 

1891 

1871-81 

1881-91 

Central  Area    . 
Rest  of  *  Inner  Ring ' 

Inner  or  Registration  London 
*  Outer  Ring '    . 

'  Greater  London '     . 

1,101,994 
2,713,550 

1,022,529 
3,188,527 

-    4-6 
-f29-3 

-   7-2 
+  17-5 

3,815,544 
951,117 

4,211,056 
1,422,276 

+  17-3 
-f-50-5 

-MO-4 
+  49-5 

4,766,661 

5,633,332 

-f227 

+  18-2 

The  population  of  registration  London  in  the  middle  of  1895,  as  estimated 
by  the  Registrar-General,  was  4,392,346;  of  the  '  outer  ring,'  1,656,209; 
total  (or  'greater  London  '),  6,048,555. 

The  night  population  of  the  City  of  London  in  1891  was  37,694  (50,652  in 
1881)  ;  the  day  population  in  1891  was  301,384  ;  in  1881  it  was  261,061. 

The  following  is  the  division  of  the  population  aged  10  years  and  upwards 
in  England  and  Wales  according  to  occupation  in  1891  : — 


2.  Scotland. 

Scotland  has  an  area  of  29,785  square  miles,  including  its  islands,  186  in 
iiumber,  with  a  population  (including  military  in  barracks  and  seamen  on 
board  vessels  in  the  harbours),  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  of  4,025,647 
souls,  giving  135  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Scotland  at 
the  dates  of  the  several  censuses,  together  with  the  density  per  square 
mile  : — 
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Date  of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Density  per 
sq.  mile 

Date  of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Density  per 
sq.  mile 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 

1,608,420 
1,805,864 
2,091,521 
2,364,386 
2,620,184 

54 
60 
70 
79 
88 

1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

2,888,742 
3,062,294 
3,360,018 
3,735,573 
4,025,647 

97 
100 
113 
125 
135 

The  country  is  divided  into  33  civil  counties,  grouped  under  eight  geo- 
graphical divisions.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  census, 
excluding  the  military  in  barracks  and  the  seamen  on  board  vessels  in  the 
harbours,  on  April  5,  1891  : — 


Divisions  and  Civil 
Counties 


1.  Northern. 
Shetland     . 
Orkney 
Caithness   . 
Sutherland 

2.  North-  Western. 
Ross  and  Cromarty 
Inverness   . 

3.  North- Eastern. 
Nairn 

Elgin 
Banff. 
Aberdeen    . 
Kincardine 

4.  East-Midland. 
Forfar 
Perth 

Fife    . 

Kinross 

Clackmannan 

5.  West-Midland. 
Stirling 
Dumbarton 
Argyll 

Bute  . 

6.  South-  Western. 
Renfrew 

Ayr    . 
Lanark 


Area  in 
sq.  miles 


551 
376 
686 

2,028 


3,078 
4,088 


195 

476 

641 

1,955 


875 
2,528 

492 
73 
48 


447 

241 

3,213 

218 


245 
1,128 

882 


Population 


Males 


12,190 
14,298 
17,472 
10,395 


37,279 
43,585 


4,284 

20,368 

29,547 

135,185 

17,524 


125,414 

57,826 

90,527 

3,160 

15,834 


59,478 

48,683 

36,292 

8,211 


110,520 
111,037 
550,847 


Females 


16,521 
16,155 
19,705 
11,501 


41,448 
46,536 


4,871 

23,103 

32,137 

148,851 

17,968 


152,321 
64,359 

99,838 

3,513 

17,306 


58,543 
49,331 
37,793 
10,193 


120,292 
115,349 
555,052 


Total 


28,711 
30,453 
37,177 
21,896 


78,727 
90,121 


9,155 

43,471 

61,684 

284,036 

35,492 


277,735 

122,185 

190,365 

6,673 

33,140 


118,021 
98,014 
74,085 
18,404 


230,812 

226,386 

1,105,899 


Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 


52- 
80- 
54- 
10- 


46-9 
91-3 
96-7 
145-3 
92-7 


317-4 

47-5 

386-9 

91-4 

690-4 

264-0 

406-7 

23-0 

84-4 

942-0 

200-7 

1  253-8 
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The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland  in  1891  was  817,568  ;  un- 
inhabited, 51,460;  building,  5,618. 

According  to  parliamentaiy  or  police  burghs,  the  population  of  the  larger 
towns  in  1891  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 


In  Towns  of 


Over  100,000    . 

Between  50,000  and  100,000 
20,000  and  50,000 
10,000  and    20,000 

Total      . 


No.  of 
Towns 


4 

3 

9 

18 


34 


Inhabitants 


1,200,374 
198,555 
245,724 
278,002 

1,922,655 


Per  cent,  of  Total 
Population 


29-8 
4-9 
61 
6-9 


47-7 


According  to  registration  districts,  the  population  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Scotland  was  as  follows  at  the  Census  of  1891  and  in  the  middk  of  1895,  as 
estimated  in  the  Registrar-General's  Report : — 


Towns 


Glasgow 
Edinburgh 
Dundee 
Aberdeen 
Leith    . 


Population 
1891 


618,471 
264,796 
155,675 
123,327 
69,885 


Population 

1895 


695,876 
273,535 
160,163 
133,773 
73,048 


Towns 


Paisley . 
Greenock 
Perth    . 
Kilmarnock 


Population 


69,295 
63,5i2 
30,768 
27,968 


Population 
1895 


71,622 
62,090 
30,328 


At  the  Census  of  1891  the  population  of  Glasgow,  parliamentary  and 
suburban,  was  658,198,  and  the  increase  (1881-1891)  13-9  per  cent. 

The  total  population  of  these  nine  towns  represented  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
population  of  Scotland.     In  1881  the  total  town  population  was  2,306,852  ;  in 
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the  village  population,  447,884  ;  and  the  rural,  980,837.  In  1891  the  town 
population  was  2,631,291,  showing  an  increase  of  14-06  per  cent.  ;  the  village 
population  was  465,836,  the  increase  being  4 '01  per  cent.;  and  the  rural 
928,513,  there  being  a  decrease  of  5-33  per  cent. 

The  occupations  of  the  people,  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  were  as 
follows : — 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Professional  class     . 

75,532 

35,787 

111,319 

Domestic       ,, 

13,102 

190,051 

203,153 

Comniercial   ,, 

170,676 

10,276 

180,952 

Agricultural  ,, 

219,042 

30,082 

249,124 

Industrial      ,, 

742,036 

290,368 

1,032,404 

Unoccupied    and    non-produc- 

tive class     .... 
Total      .         . 

722,329 

1,526,366 

2,248,695 

1,942,717 

2,082,930 

4,025,647 

3.  Ireland. 

Ireland  has  an  area  of  32,531  square  miles,  or  20,819,982  acres,  inhabited, 
in  1891,  by  4,704,750  souls.  The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
Ireland  at  different  census  periods,  with  the  density  per  square  mile  : — 


Year  of 
Census 

Population 

Density  per 
sq.  mile 

Year  of 
Census 

Population 

Density  per 
sq.  mile 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 

5,395,456 
5,937,856 
6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,175,124 

166 
186 
209 
239 
251 

1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

6,552,385 
5,798,564 
5,412,377 
5,174,836 
4,704,750 

201 
178 
167 
159 
144 

The  subjoined  tables  give  the  results  of  the  enumerations  in  the  four 
provinces  of  April  3,  1881,  and  of  April  5,  1891,  together  with  the  decrease, 
in  numbers  and  rate  per  cent.,  between  1881  and  1891  : — 


Provinces 

1881 

1891 

Decrease  between  1881 
and  1891 

Number 

Rate  per 
cent. 

Leinster 
Munster     . 
Ulster 
Connaught 

Total  of  Ireland 

1,278,989 

1,331,115 

1,74.3,075 

821,657 

1,187,760 

1,172,402 

1,619,814 

724,774 

91,229 
158,713 
123,261 

96,883 

7-13 

11-92 

-07 

11-79 

5,174,836 

4,704,750 

470,086 

9-08 

The  area  and  the  population  of  the  counties  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Ireland  at  he  census  of  April  5,  1891,  are  given  in  the  following  table  :-- 
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Population 

Provinces 

/Pop.  per 

and  Counties 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

sq.  mile 

Province  of  Leinster. 

Carlow      County- 

349 

20,552 

20,384 

40,936 

117-3 

Dublin 

354 

197,409 

221,807 

419,216 

1,184-2 

Kildare 

654 

38,407 

31,799 

70,206 

107-3 

KUkenny 

796 

43,468 

43,793 

87,261 

109-6 

King's. 

772 

33,777 

31,786 

65,563 

84-9 

Longford        , 

421 

26,681 

25,966 

52,647 

125-0 

Louth 

316 

35,242 

37,796 

71,038 

224-8 

Meath 

906 

39,224 

37,763 

76,987 

84-9 

Queen's           , 

664 

33,171 

31,712 

64,883 

97-7 

Westmeath    , 

708 

33,927 

31,182 

65,109 

91-9 

Wexford 

901 

54,935 

56,843 

111,778 

124-0 

Wicklow 

781 

31,054 

31,082 

62,136 

79-5 

Total  of  Leinster  . 
Province  of  Munster. 

.   7,622 

587,847 

599,913 

1,187,760 

155-8 

Clare  County      . 

1,294 

63,138 

61,345 

124,483 

96-2 

Cork 

2,890 

219,988 

218,444 

438,432 

151-7 

Kerry       „ 

1,853 

91,017 

88,119 

179,136 

96-6 

Limerick  County 

1,064 

78,607 

80,305 

158,912 

149-3 

Tipperary      „    . 

1,659 

86,807 

86,381 

173,188 

104-4 

Waterford     ,,    . 

Total  of  Munster  . 
Province  of  Ulster. 

721 

48,054 

50,197 

98,251 

136-2 

9,481 

587,611 

584,791 

1,172,402 

123-6 

Antrim  County  . 

1,237 

220,514 

227,614 

428,128 

346-1 

Armagh      ,, 

512 

68,370 

74,919 

143,289 

279-8 

Cavan         ,, 

746 

56,772 

55,145 

111,917 

150-0 

•Donegal      ,, 

1,870 

91,478 

94,157 

185,635 

99-2 

Down          „ 

957 

126,268 

140,791 

267,059 

279-1 

Fermanagh, , 

715 

37,344 

36,826 

74,170 

103-7 

Londonderry  County . 

816 

73,260 

78,749 

152,009 

186-2 

Monaghan          ,, 

500 

42,727 

43,479 

86,206 

172-4 

Tyrone                „ 

Total  of  Ulster      . 
Province  of  Connaught. 

1,260 

84,596 

86,805 

171,401 

136-0 

8,613 

781,329 

838,485 

1,619,814 

188-1 

Galway  County  . 

2,452 

108,283 

106,429 

214,712 

87-5 

Leitrim      ,, 

619 

39,715 

38,903 

78,618 

127  0 

Mayo          ,, 

2,126 

107,498 

111,536 

219,034 

103-1 

Roscommon  County   . 

949 

58,000 

56,397 

114,397 

120-5 

Sligo 

Total  of  Connaught 

721 

48,670 

49,343 

98,013 

135-9 

6,867 

362,166 

362,608 

724,774 

105-5 

Total  of  I 

reland    . 

32,583 

2,318,953 

2,385,797 

4,704,750 

144-4 
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The  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  the  census  of  1891  was  870,578,  against 
914,108  in  1881,  and  961,380  in  1871.  The  decrease  in  the  decennial  period 
1881-1891  amounted  to  4*7  per  cent. 

Of  uninhabited  houses,  there  were  58,257  at  the  census  of  1881,  and 
69,320  in  1891,  representing  an  increase  of  18*9  per  cent,  in  uninhabited 
houses  ;  in  1881  there  were  1,710  houses  building  ;  in  1891  there  were 
2,602. 

The  population  in  1891  was  distributed  as  follows  among  the  larger 
towns : — 


In  Towns  of 

No.  of 
Towns 

Inhabitants 

Per  cent.  ofTotal 
Population 

Over  100,000      .... 

Between  50,000  and  100,000 
20,000  and  50,000 
10,000  and    20,000       . 

Total 

2 

1 

5 

10 

500,951 

75,345 

143,272 

124,983 

10-7 
1-6 
3-0 
2-6 

18 

844,551 

17-9 

In  Ireland,  in  1891,  there  were  only  three  cities  with  over  50,000  in- 
habitants—viz. ,  Dublin,  with  245, 001,  but  361, 891  within  the  metropolitan  police 
district  (349,688  in  1881)  ;  Belfast,  255,950;  Cork,  75,345  ;  Limerick  had 
37,155  inhabitants  ;  Londonderry,  33,200  ;  Waterford,  20,852. 

The  population  was  divided  as  follows  according  to  occupation  in  1891  :  — 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Professional  class 

Domestic         ,, 

Commercial     ,, 

Agricultural    ,, 

Industrial        ,, 

Indefinite  and  non-productive    . 

Total 

138,971 
34,490 
81,012 
845,691 
404,155 
814,634 

75,272 

220,654 

2,161 

91,068 

252,255 

1,744,387 

214,243 
255,144 
83,173 
936,759 
656,410 
2,559,021 

2,318,953 

2,385,797 

4,704,750 

4.  Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 

The  population  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  was  found  to  be 
follows  at  the  census  of  April  5,  1891  : — 
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The  following  were  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  the  Islands  at  each 
of  the  four  censuses  of  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891  :— 


Islands 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

Isle  of  Man 

Jersey      .         . 

Guernsey,  Herm,  andJethou 

Alderney. 

Sark  and  Brechou     . 

Total . 

52,469 

55,613 

29,850 

4,932 

583 

54,042 

56,627 

30,685 

2,738 

546 

53,558 

52,445 

32,638 

2,048 

571 

55,608 

54,518 

35,287 

1,857 

572 

143,447 

144,638 

141,260 

147,842 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 


1.  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


England 

i>nd  Wales. 

Year 

Estimated 
Population 

Total  Bii-ths 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

28,763,673 
29,082,585 
29,405,054 
29,731,100 
30,060,763 

869,937 
914,157 
897,957 
914,542 
889,242 

38,412 
38,781     - 
37,581 
38,858 
38,343    . 

562,248 
587,925 
559,684 
569,958 
498,515 

223,028 
226,526 
227,135 
218,689 
226,109 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  births  in 
1893  was  4'2  per  cent.  Having  gradually  diminished  from  7  per 
cent,  in  1845  ;  the  minimum  rate  was  2*8  per  cent,  in  Essex 
(extra  Metropolitan),  and  the  maximum  7*4  in  Shropshire.  The 
percentage  for  London  was  3*7.  The  births  and  deaths  are 
exclusive  of  still-born. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  children  born  in  England 
during  1893  was  as  1,037  to  1,000.  But  as  the  former  suffer 
from  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  the  latter,  the  equi- 
librium between  the  sexes  is  restored  about  the  tenth  year  of 
life,  and  is  finally  changed,  by  emigration,  war,  and  perilous  male 
occupations,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  1,000  women,  of  all  ages, 
to  949  men  in  England, 
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Year 

Estimated 
Population 

Total  Births 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

4,003,132 
4,033,180 
4,063,452 
4,093,959 
4,142,691 

121,526 
125,986 
125,043 
127,110 
124,337 

9,167 
9,647 
9,183 
9,400 
9,058 

79,004 
83,573 
75,545 
79,641 
71,112 

27,469 
27,969 
28,670 
27,145 
27,561 

The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1894  was  7*28 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  2*3  per  cent,  in  Shetland,  4*4  in 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  6*4  in  Orkney  to  14*6  per  cent,  in  Wig- 
town and  14*9  per  cent,  in  Elgin.  The  proportion  of  male  to 
female  births  in  Scotland  in  1894  was  1,05(5  to  1,000. 

Ireland. 


Year 

Estimated 
Population 

Total  Births 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

4,716,996 
4,681,173 
4,638,169 
4,615,312 
4,600,599 

105,254 
108,116 
104,234 
106,082 
105,354 

2,827 
2,900 
2,613 
2,756 
2,884 

85,850 
85,999 
90,044 
82,821 
83,528 

20,990 
21,475 
21,530 
21,714 
21,602 

The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1894  was  2*7 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  0*7  in  Connaught  to  3  9  in 
Ulster.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  in  Ireland  in 
1894  was  1,048  to  1,000. 

2.  Emigration  and  Immigration. 

There  was  very  little  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
previous  to  1815,  in  which  year  the  number  of  emigrants  was  no 
more  than  2,081.  It  rose  gradually  from  12,510  in  1816,  to 
34,987  in  1819.  In  the  five  years  1820-24  there  emigrated 
95,030  individuals;  in  the  next  five  years,  1825-29,  the  number 
was  121,084;  in  1830-34  it  rose  to  381,956;  but  sank  again  to 
287,358  in  1835-39,  Between  1815  and  1852  the  total  number 
of  emigrants  was  3,463,592  ;  between  1853  and  1860  it  was 
1,582,475,  of  whom  1,312,683  were  of  British  or  Irish  origin; 
between  1861  and  1870  it  was  1,967,570,  of  whom  1,571,829  were 
of  British  or  Irish  origin  ;  1871-80,  2,228,396,  of  whom  1,678,919 
were  British  or  Irish  ;  1881-1890,  3,555,655,  of  whom,  2,558,535 
were  British  or  Irish;  and  the  total  from  1815  to  1894  was 
13,988,088.  The  total  emigration  of  persons  of  British  or  Irish 
origin  only,  1853-1894,  was  7,915,359  ;  5,298,931  went  to  the 
United  States  ;  of  these,  2,329,537  were  English,  436,426  Scotch, 
and  2,532,968  Irish, 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  persons,  natives 
and  foreigners,  emigrating  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British 
North  America,  the  United  States,  and  Australasia,  and  the 
total  number — the  latter  figure  including  the  comparatively  small 
number  going  to  other  than  these  three  destinations  (32,658  in 
1894) — in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

To  British 
North  America 

To  the  United 
States 

To  Australasia 

Total 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

33,752 
41,866 
50,381 
23,633 
22,391 

252,016 
235,221 
213,212 
159,431 
195,676 

19,957 
16,183 
11,412 
11,151 
10,788 

334,543 
321,397 
307,633 

226,827 
271,854 

Of  the  total  in  1894, 130,662  were  males,  and  96,165  females. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  British  and  Irish  emi- 
grants to  places  out  of  Europe  in  the  last  two  years  with  the 
increase  or  decrease  (  — ): — 


Year 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

Total 
United  Kingdom 

1894 
1895 

Increase  or  Decrease 

99,590 
112,653 

14,432 

18,227 

42,008 
54,486 

156,030 
185,366 

+  13,063 

+  3,795 

+  12,478 

+  29,336 

In  the  year  1894  there  were  185,799  immigrants,  British  and 
foreign,  which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  226,827  emigrants,  left 
an  excess  of  41,028  emigrants.  The  number  of  immigrants  of 
British  or  Irish  origin  in  1894  was  118,309,  which,  deducted 
from  the  total  of  156,030  emigrants  of  British  or  Irish  origin, 
left  an  excess  of  37,721.  In  1894  there  landed  at  British  ports 
fromithe  Continent  74,015  aliens,  of  whom  35,512  were  stated 
to  be  en  route  to  America. 


Religion. 

I.   England  and  Wales. 

The  Established  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopal. 
Its  fundamental  doctrines  and  tenets  are  embodied  in  the  Thirty - 
nine  Articles,  agreed  upon  in  Convocation  in  1562,  and  revised 
and  finally  settled  in  1571.  But  though  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
is  the  State  religion,  all  others  are  fully  tolerated,  and  civil  dis- 
abilities do  not  attach  to  any  class  of  British  subjects. 
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The  Queen  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church, 
possessing  the  right,  regulated  by  the  statute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20, 
to  nominate  to  the  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  the  form 
being  to  send  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  vacant  see  the  royal 
licence,  or  conge  d'elire,  to  proceed  to  the  election,  accompanied  by 
the  Queen's  letter  naming  the  person  to  be  elected  ;  and  afterwards 
the  royal  assent  and  confirmation  of  the  appointment  is  signified 
under  the  Great  Seal.  But  this  form  applies  only  to  the  sees  of 
old  foundation ;  the  bishoprics  of  Manchester,  St.  Albans, 
Liverpool,  Truro,  Newcastle,  and  Southwell  are  conferred  direct 
by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown.  The  Queen,  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  her  name,  also  appoints  to  such  deaneries, 
prebendaries,  and  canonries  as  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown. 

There  are  2  archbishops  and  33  bishops  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  former  are  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces,  and 
have  also  each  his  own  particular  diocese,  wherein  they  exercise 
episcopal,  as  in  their  provinces  they  exercise  archiepiscopal,  juris- 
diction. Under  the  bishops  are  30  deans,  90  archdeacons,  and 
810  rural  deans.  For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  provinces  have  each  a  council,  or  Convocation,  consisting  of 
the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans,  in  person,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  proctors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
These  councils  are  summoned  by  the  respective  archbishops,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Queen's  mandate.  When  assembled,  they  must 
also  have  the  Queen's  licence  before  they  can  deliberate ;  as  well 
as  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  to  their  resolutions,  before  they  are 
binding  on  the  clergy;  so  that  their  real  power  is  extremely 
limited. 

The  number  of  civil  parishes  (districts  for  which  a  separate 
poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made)  at  the  census  of  1891  was  14,684. 
These,  however,  in  most  cases,  do  not  coincide  with  ecclesiastical 
parishes,  which,  during  the  present  century,  have  lost  their  old 
importance,  the  ancient  parishes  having  been  cut  up  in  many 
cases  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  virtually  an  independent 
parish  ecclesiastically.  Of  such  parishes  there  were  (1891)  13,780, 
exclusive  of  those  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
According  to  a  return  of  1882  the  Church  of  England  possessed 
14,573  registered  churches  and  chapels,  in  which  marriages  could 
be  solemnised.  Since  1818  the  Church  Building  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  have  formed  upwards  of  3,000  new  ecclesi- 
astical districts.  Each  parish  has  its  church,  presided  over  by  an 
incumbent  or  minister,  who  must  be  in  priest's  orders,  and  who 
is  known  as  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate,  according  to  his 
relation  to  the  temporalities  of  his  parish.     Private  persons  pos- 
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sess  the  right  of  presentation  to  about  8,500  benefices ;  the 
patronage  of  the  others  belongs  mainly  to  the  Queen,  the 
bishops  and  cathedrals,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  gross  income  from  ancient  en- 
dowments is  returned  at  5,469,17H.,  and  from  benefactions  since 
1703,  at  284,386^.  Of  the  income  from  ancient  endowments, 
1,247,827^.  is  from  property  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. The  total  annual  income  of  the  Church  is  estimated 
at  about  7,250,000^.  The  number  of  clergy  of  all  grades  (includ- 
ing assistant  curates)  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  ac- 
tually doing  duty  in  churches  is  returned  in  the  census  of  1891 
at  24,232,  and  if  those  who  fill  other  functions  be  added,  the  total 
number  is  probably  about  27,000.  In  the  theory  of  English  law 
every  Englishman  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  On 
the  basis  of  the  marriage  registers  in  1893,  69*2  per  cent,  of  the 
population  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  4'1  per  cent,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  26*7  per  cent,  to  other  bodies. 

There  are  many  Protestant  Dissenting  religious  bodies,  the 
most  prominent  being  Methodists  of  various  sects,  the  Independ- 
ents or  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists,  and  the  English  Pres- 
byterians. The  Methodist  body,  subdivided  into  members  of  the 
Old  and  New  Connexion,  Primitive  and  Free  Church  Methodists, 
Bible  Christians,  and  various  other  sects,  possess  over  15,000 
chapels  and  801,000  members  ;  the  Independents  or  Congregation- 
alists 4,590  churches  and  stations,  2,800  ministers,  and  360,000 
members ;  the  Baptists  3,790  chapels,  1,913  ministers,  and  349,700 
members,  besides  in  each  case  the  families  of  members  and  other 
adherents.  There  are  altogether  280  religious  denominations  in 
Great  Britain,  the  names  of  which  have  been  given  in  to  the 
Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  the  total 
number  of  registered  chapels  in  1891  being  27,253.  According  to 
the  census  of  1891  there  were  10,057  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  (1891) 
is  estimated  at  1,500,000.  There  are  fifteen  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England — namely,  one  archbishop  and 
fourteen  bishops  (besides  one  coadjutor  bishop),  as  many  dioceses, 
united  in  the  *  Province  of  Westminster.'  In  Wales  there  is  a 
bishop,  vicar-apostolic.  In  December  1895  there  were  1,446 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  stations.  The  number  of  officiating 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  the  same  date  was  2,628  (1,620  in  1871). 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (exclusive  of 
London)  was  estimated  in  1890  at  25,700,  of  those  in  London 
in  1891  at  67,500. 
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II.   Scotland. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  (established  in  1560  and  confirmed  in 
1688)  is  organised  on  the  presbyterian  system  of  government,  in 
which  the  clergy  are  all  equal,  none  of  them  having  pre-eminence 
of  any  kind  over  another.  There  is  in  each  parish  a  parochial 
tribunal,  called  a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the  minister  or  clergy- 
man, who  acts  as  president  or  moderator,  and  of  a  number  of  laymen 
called  ruling  elders.  There  are  in  all  84  presbyteries,  meeting 
frequently  throughout  the  year,  and  these  again  are  grouped  in 
16  synods,  which  meet  half-yearly  and  can  be  appealed  to  against 
the  decisions  of  the  presbyteries.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
Scottish  Church  is  the  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  over 
700  members,  partly  clerical  and  partly  lay,  chosen  by  the  different 
presbyteries,  boroughs,  and  universities.  It  meets  annually  in 
May  (under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  the  Sovereign  being  represented  by  a  nobleman  known 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner),  sitting  for  ten  days,  the  matters 
not  decided  during  this  period  being  left  to  a  Commission. 

The  number  of  parishes,  old  and  new  (1895),  is  1,357,  and 
the  number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  1,734  ;  the  total 
number  of  clergy,  with  and  without  charges  or  appointments, 
exceeds  1,800.  The  parishioners  are  allowed,  under  certain 
regulations,  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  The  entire  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  from  all  sources,  including  the  annual  value 
of  the  manses  and  glebes,  amount  to  about  350,000^.  per  annum. 
Since  1845  members  of  the  Church  have  erected  and  endowed 
churches  for  393  new  parishes,  the  value,  with  endowments, 
being  about  2,250,000^.  In  1894  voluntary  gifts  (inde- 
pendently of  over  200,000^.  derived  from  the  interest  of  invested 
contributions,  grants  from  two  trusts,  and  pew  rents  levied  in  450 
churches)  amounted  to  363,251?.  Exclusive  of  'adherents,'  the 
Established  Church  in  1878  had  515,786  members  or  communicants. 
In  1894  the  number  was  620,376. 

The  Presbyterians  not  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  have  the  same  ecclesiastical  organisation  as  that  Church. 
Of  these,  the  largest  body  is  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  formed 
from  the  '  Disruption '  in  1843,  with  1,260  ministers  and  mission- 
aries, 1,050  churches,  344,273  members  or  adherents,  and  claiming 
as  '  population  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  1,400,000'  in  1895. 
Its  income  in  1894-95  from  all  sources  at  home  was  603,090?. 
The  aggregate  funds  raised  in  Scotland  for  all  purposes  during 
the  fifty-three  years  from  the  Disruption  amount  to  25,256,656?. 
Next  is  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  from  the 
amalgamation  of  several  bodies  of  seceders,  one  dating  as  far 
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back  as  1733,  with  610  ministers,  578  churches,  42  home  mission 
stations,  190,950  members  (besides  adherents),  and  an  income  in 
1894  of  391,607^.  There  are  also  Baptists,  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Unitarians.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
which  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  has 
7  bishops,  268  churches  and  missions,  and  266  clergy,  and  claims 
the  adherence  of  about  80,000  of  the  population. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  increased  largely  of  late  years, 
chiefly  from  the  influx  of  Irish  population.  The  Koman  Catholic 
Church  had  two  archbishops,  four  bishops,  and  a  bishop-auxiliary 
in  Scotland  in  1895,  386  priests,  and  343  churches,  chapels,  and 
stations.    The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  estimated  at  365,000. 

III.  Ireland. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  under  four  arch- 
bishops, of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  and  twenty-three 
bishops.  On  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
nominate  a  successor  to  the  vacancy,  in  whose  favour  they  postu- 
late or  petition  the  Pope.  The  bishops  of  the  province  also  pre- 
sent the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible  persons  to  the  Pope.  The 
new  bishop  is  generally  chosen  from  among  this  latter  number  ; 
but  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with  the  cardinals.  The 
emoluments  of  a  bishop  arise  from  his  parish,  which  is  generally 
the  best  in  the  diocese,  from  licences  of  marriage,  &c.,  and  from 
the  cathedraticum,  a  small  contribution  paid  by  incumbents  of 
parishes.  The  incomes  of  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  arise  partly  from  fees,  but  principally  from 
Christmas  and  Easter  dues,  and  other  voluntary  offerings.  In 
1891  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  returned  at  3,547,307, 
being  10*4  per  cent,  under  the  number  returned  in  1881. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  (Protestant  Episcopal),  formerly 
(1801-1870)  in  union  with  the  Church  of  England,  ceased  to  be 
*  established  by  law '  by  Act  of  Parliament  (1869)  32  &  33  Yict. 
cap.  42.  It  has  now  (1896)  two  archbishops,  eleven  bishops,  and 
1,500  clergy.  It  possesses  1,450  churches,  600,000  members,  and 
received  in  1894  voluntary  contributions  amounting  to  144,365^. 
Previous  to  disestablishment  its  income  was  600,000^.,  and  its 
entire  capital  was  estimated  at  14,000,000^.  By  the  Disestablish- 
ment Act  7,500,000^.  were  allotted  to  it  by  way  of  commutation 
(charged  with  the  payment  of  annuities  amounting  to  596,000^.), 
and  500,000^.  in  lieu  of  private  endowments.  The  Church  is 
governed  by  a  General  Synod — bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  having 
the  right  to  vote  separately.     There  are  also  23  diocesan  synods. 

There  were  in  Ireland,  at  the  census  of  1891,  444,974  Presby- 
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terians,  55,500  Methodists,  17,017  Independents,  5,111  Baptists, 
3,032  Quakers,  1,798  Jews. 

Instruction. 
The   following   table   proves   progress    in    the    diffusion   of 
elementary  education,  by  indicating  the   percentage  of  persons 
in  England  and  Wales  who  signed  by  mark  in  the  marriage 
register  during  each  year  specified  :- 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Year 

i       1883 

Males 

Females 

1843 

327 

49-0 

12-6 

15-5 

1853 

30-4 

43-9 

1891 

6-4 

7-3 

1863 

23-8 

33-1 

1892 

5-6 

6-6 

1873 

18-8 

25-4 

i       1893 

5-0 

5-7 

In  London  the  proportion  of  men  who  signed  with  marks  in 
1893  was  3*4  per  cent.,  and  of  women  4'3.  Over  most  of  the 
South-eastern,  South  Midland,  Eastern,  South-western,  and 
West  Midland  counties  the  proportion  of  males  who  signed  with 
marks  was  greater  than  females.  In  the  North  Midland  and 
Northern  counties  and  in  Wales  the  preponderance  is  much  in 
favour  of  the  males.  The  most  illiterate  counties  for  men  in 
1893  were  Monmouth  8*8,  Buckingham  8-4,  Cornwall  8*4,  North 
Wales  8-4,  Cambridge  8-0,  Suffolk  7-8  per  cent.  In  Scot- 
land, the  proportion  in  1893  was  2*70  per  cent,  of  men  and 
4-44  of  women.  In  1857  the  proportion  was  12*11  per  cent, 
males  to  24-66  females.  In  Orkney,  Nairn,  and  Kincardine, 
all  males  and  all  females,  in  Kinross  all  males,  and  in  Berwick, 
Selkirk,  and  Kircudbright,  all  females  signed  their  names. 
The  most  illiterate  counties  by  this  test  are  Sutherland,  4*35 
per  cent,  males  and  13*04  per  cent,  females,  Inverness  with 
8-59  and  18-14  per  cent.,  and  Boss  and  Cromarty,  14*29  of  males 
and  30*56  of  females.  In  Ireland  the  proportion  unable  to 
sign  the  marriage  register  in  1894  was  17*1  men  and  16*5 
women.  In  1874  the  proportion  was  30*1  men  and  36*4  women. 
The  proportions  varied  in  the  various  provinces  from  14*0  per 
cent,  of  the  men  and  13*1  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  Munster 
to  25*3  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  21*4  per  cent,  of  the  women  in 
Connaught. 

The  highest  education  is  provided  for  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  by  a  number  of  universities  and  detached  colleges.  With 
the  exception  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  Owens  College,  the 
Scotch  Universities,  and  Trinity  and  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland, 
most  of  the  other  institutions  have  been  founded  within  the  last 
ten  years.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  in  most  cases 
for  the  last  term  of  1895  : — 
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England  and 
Wales, 

Universities  .•^— 
Oxford    . 
Cambridge 
Durham  . 
Colleges : — 
Aberystwitli    . 
Bangor   . 
Manchester 
Newcastle 
Nottingham    . 
Sheffield   .       . 
Birmingham    . 
Bristol     . 
Cardiff    . 
Lampeter 
Leeds 
Liverpool 
London : — 

University  . 

King's 


No.  of 

Teach- 

1' 

Col- 

ing 

Students 

leges 

Staff 

23 

91 

8122 

19 

107 

918'^ 

1 

13 

171    1 

1 

1 

29 

3523  \ 

30 

214^  i 

99 

1,213^  i 

68 

1,681« 

51 

1,580-^ 

18 

325^  i 

53 

940«  !■ 

49 

562**  i 

1     \ 

31 

1,731^ 

i     1 

9 

129 

83 

1,089'' 

1     1 

50 

482 

47 

1,10010 

1     1 

1 

140 

480" 

Scotland. 

Universities : — 

Aberdeen 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
St.  Andrews 
College  : — 
University, 
Dundee  . 


Ireland. 

University : — 
Dublin  . 
Colleges : — 
Queen's,  Belfast 
,,       Cork. 
,,      Galway 

Total  United 
Kingdom    . 


No.  of  Tcach- 
Col-       ing 
leges     Staff 


Students 


49         691^2 

98  i  2,836^3 

99  I  1,842^* 


28 


19 


64 


204 '5 


107 


1,123 


20  353 
26  224 
23  108 


68     |1,394 121,167 


1  Owens  College,  Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds,  are  associated  together  as  the  Victoria  University ;  and  a  charter  has  been  granted 
similarly  associating  together  the  "Welsh  colleges  at  Aberystwith,  Bangor,  and  Cardiff. 
'-  Matriculations,  Oxford,  1894 ;  Cambridge,  1895.  ^  150  women.  4  64  women.  5  in- 
eluding  evening  students.  6  The  College  of  Medicine  has  teaching  staff  of  25,  and  211 
students.  7  Including  evening  students.  Firth  College,  the  Sheffield  Technical  School, 
and  the  School  of  Medicine  are  amalgamating  to  form  Sheffield  University  College. 
8  462  women;  the  numbers  include  evening  students.  9  226  women,  lo  Exclusive  of 
school.  11  Exclusive  of  evening  classes.  12  35  women.  13  162  women,  i*  245  women, 
16  32  women. 

London  University  is  only  an  examining  body,  with  power  to  grant  degrees 
to  all  candidates  who  pass  its  examinations:  in  1895  it  had  81  examiners, 
and  in  1895,  6,219  candidates  underwent  its  various  examinations.  The  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  holds  a  similar  position  in  Ireland  :  in  1894  it  had  66 
fellows  and  examiners  ;  in  1894,  out  of  2,795  who  entered  its  various  ex- 
aminations, 1,578  passed.  The  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  includes, 
besides  University  College,  Dublin,  seven  other  Catholic  colleges.  It  grants 
degrees  in  theology  and  philosophy,  and  sends  up  its  students  for  other  degrees 
to  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  University. 

For  medical  education,  besides  the  faculties  attached  to  some  of  the 
universities  and  colleges,  there  are  medical  schools  attached  to  the  hospitals  of 
most  of  the  large  towns  in  England.  In  a  few  of  the  colleges  female  students 
are  admitted.  There  are,  besides,  4  university  colleges  for  ladies  : — Newnham 
College,  Cambridge,  a  staff  of  15,  and  159  students  in  1895  ;  Girton  College, 
Cambridge,  with  7  resident  and  30  outside  lecturers,  and  111  students  ;  and 
Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville  Halls,  Oxford,  the  former  with  43  students  and 
the  latter  with  66  students.  There  is  a  similar  College  (Bedford)  for  ladies  in 
London  with  22  lecturers  and  190  students,  and  another  in  Edinburgh. 
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The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute  has  a  Central  College 
with  28  professors,  teachers,  &c.,  and  784  students  in  1896  ;  an  Intermediate 
College  with  30  professors,  &c.,  and  1,136  students  (926  evening).  There  is 
also  a  School  of  Technical  Art  with  7  teachers  and  136  students,  and  a 
Leather  Trades  School  with  11  teachers  and  300  students.  Out  of  the  amount 
received  from  local  taxation  duties  in  the  four  years  ended  March  31,  1894, 
the  sum  of  27,246Z.  had  been  expended  by  the  London  County  Council,  and 
l,481,712fc.  by  other  county  councils  in  England  and  Wales  on  technical  and 
intermediate  education. 

Middle-class  education  in  England  is  entirely  unorganised,  and  is  mainly 
left  to  private  enterprise ;  no  complete,  trustworthy  statistics  are  available. 
There  are  a  number  of  endowed  public  and  grammar  schools  but  over  the 
conduct  of  these  schools  Government  has  no  control. 

In  Scotland,  the  burgh  schools  of  various  names,  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  &c. ,  are  administered  by  the  school  boards.  There  are  also  endowed 
schools  and  schools  under  private  management  which  give  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  1895  73  schools  were  under  inspection,  30  of  them  being  under  school 
boards,  24  endowed  schools,  and  the  remainder  under  private  management. 
There  were  13,173  candidates  for  leaving  certificates,  5,000  being  from  68 
higher  class  schools,  and  the  remainder  from  higher  departments  of  state-aided 
schools.  The  total  receipts  of  the  higher  class  public  schools  in  the  year  ended 
15  May,  1894,  amounted  to  67,536Z. ;  this  included  income  from  endowments, 
school  fees  (33,456^.),  loans  (12,750Z. )  and  contributions  from  burgh  or  other 
funds.  The  grant  for  secondary  education  in  1894-95  amounted  to  57,000^., 
expended  mainly  in  subsidies,  bursaries,  and  capitation  grants. 

For  Ireland  there  is  an  Intermediate  Education  Board,  with  a  yearly 
income  (original  endowment  account)  of  35,592Z.  in  1894,  besides  local  taxa- 
tion revenues.  Its  functions  are  to  examine  all  candidates  who  present 
themselves.  In  1894  7,682  students  (5,816  boys  and  1,866  girls)  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  as  compared  with  6,974  in  the  previous  year, 
and  6,952  in  1881.  In  1894  results  fees,  amounting  to  45,780^.,  were  paid  to 
the  managers  of  306  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Department  there  were 
in  1894,  in  addition  to  classes  in  ordinary  schools  for  science  and  art  education, 
2,602  science  schools,  with  183,120  pupils.  The  number  of  art  schools  and 
classes  was  1,758,  and  the  number  of  students  136,324.  The  Parliamentary 
vote  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  1895-96  was  719,155Z.,  against 
64,675Z.  for  1856-57. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  elementary  education  in  England  was 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  In 
1808  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  founded,  and  in  1811  the 
National  School  Society,  the  latter  being  under  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
In  1833  Parliament  for  the  first  time  voted  money  to  aid  in  the  building  of 
schools.  In  1839  a  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  distribution  of  these  subventions.  In  the  same  year  normal 
schools  began  to  be  built  and  received  aid  from  the  Committee  of  Council.  In 
1846  subventions  were  first  given  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and 
in  1847  Catholic  schools  were  admitted  to  these  benefits.  In  1853  grants 
began  to  be  given  to  schools  according  to  tlie  number  of  pupils  in  attendance, 
and  in  1862  the  grants  were  made  to  depend  on  examination  results. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  and  subsequent  amending  Acts 
now  regulate  elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales.  The  central 
administrative  authority  resides  in  the  Education  Department  or  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  consisting  of  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  with  the 
President  of  the  Privy  Council  as   President,    and  a  member  of  the  Privy 
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Council  as  Vice-President  who  represents  the  department  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sufficient  school  accommodation  must  be  provided  in  every 
district  for  all  the  resident  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  The 
boroughs  and  parishes  are,  unless  the  educational  requirements  are  otherwise 
supplied,  formed  or  grouped  into  school  districts  each  with  its  elected  school 
board  which  may  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  In  boroughs 
and  parishes  where  school  boards  are  not  required  school  attendance  committees 
are  appointed  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children.  On  April  1,  1895,  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  2, 452  school  boards  embracing  a  population  of 
19,760,433,  and  771  school  attendance  committees  embracing  a  population  of 
9,242,092.  The  obligatory  subjects  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
(for  boys)  drawing,  or  (for  girls)  needlework.  Optional  subjects  are  singing, 
geography,  science,  algebra,  modern  languages,  cookery,  &c.  In  board  schools 
unsectarian  religious  instruction  is  given  ;  in  voluntary  schools  sectarian  doc- 
trines may  be  inculcated.  There  are  7  standards  and  each  pupil  should  pass 
one  standard  every  year.  The  minimum  age  for  exemption  from  school 
attendance  is  11.  A  "code"  providing  in  detail  for  the  regulation  of 
schools  is  annually  prepared  by  the  department  and  submitted  to  Parliament. 
In  1891,  by  a  fee  grant  of  ten  shillings  for  each  child  between  3  and 
15  years  of  age  in  average  attendance,  to  be  paid  on  certain  conditions  to 
managers  of  public  elementary  schools,  education  was  rendered  practically 
free  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  following  table  includes  the  total  number  of  Voluntary  and  Board 
day-schools  under  inspection  during  the  last  5  years  ; — 


Years  ended 
August  31 

Schools 
Inspected 

Accommodation 

Average 
Attendance 

Children  of 

School   Age 

(5-14) 

1890 
1891 
1892 
i    1893 
1894 

19,419 
19,508 
19,515 
19,577 
19,709 

5,539,285 
5,628,201 
5,692,975 
5,762,617 
5,831,944 

3,717,917 
3,749,956 
3,870,774 
4,100,030 
4,225,834 

6,124,519 
6,636,9841 
6,070,202 
6,130,903 
6,838,130 

1  Age  5—15.    The  numbers  for  1891-93  are  calculated  from  census  results  of  1891 ;  the 
earlier  estimates  being  from  census  results  of  1881. 

On  August  31,  1894,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  5,151  Board 
schools;  11,897  National  Society  Schools;  503  Wesleyan ;  985  Roman 
Catholic  ;  1,229  British,  Undenominational,  and  others.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  50,689  cei-tificated  teachers,  26,067  assistant  teachers,  28,379 
pupil  teachers.  In  1894  there  were  44  residential  and  14  day  training 
colleges  with  4,281  students.  The  School  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Education  Department. 

In  Scotland  from  1595  to  1872  elementary  education  was  regulated  by  the 
Act  of  James  VI.  which  ordained  that  every  parish  should  have  a  school 
supported  by  revenues  derived  from  the  land,  the  teachers  being  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  By  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1872,  the  Scotch  Education  Dej)artment  was  instituted, 
and  each  burgh  and  parish  or  group  of  parishes  was  required  to  have  a  school 
board  to  administer  both  elementary  and  middle-class  schools,  and  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  children  from  5  to  14  years  of  age.  In  1889,  by  a  capita- 
ticn  grant,  education  was  made  free  for  the  compulsory  standards  ;  in  1891 
an  age  limit,  5  to  14,  was  introduced.  Tho  following  table  includes  the 
total  number  of  day  schools  inspected  in  Scotland  during  the  last  5  years  : — 
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Years  ended 
30  September 

Schools 
Inspected 

Accommodation 

Average 
Attendance 

Children  of 

School  Age 

(5-14) 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

3,076 
3,105 
3,030 
3,004 
3,054 

714,865 
732,735 
736,511 
737,797 
770,244 

516,046 
538,365 
538,678 
542,851 
567,442 

850,949 

835,1751 

846,582 

853,354 

860,181 

*  The  numljers  for  1891-93  are  calculated  from  census  results  of  1891,  earlier  years  from 
census  of  1881. 

In  1894  there  were,  in  all,  3,119  schools,  of  which  2,700  were  public 
schools,  44  Church  of  Scotland,  15  Free  Church,  74  Episcopal,  179  Roman 
Catholic,  and  107  Undenominational.  In  the  same  year  there  were  8,706 
certificated  teachers,  1,947  assistant  teachers,  and  3,932  pupil  teachers.  In 
1894  there  were  7  training  colleges  with  939  students. 

Elementary  education  in  Ireland,  since  1845,  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  body  of  '  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. '  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  statistics  of  elementary  schools  for  five  years  : — 


Children  of 

Year  ended 

Schools  in 

Average  on 

Average 

School 

Dec.  31 

Operation 

Rolls 

Attendance 

Age  (5-13) 
Census  1891 

1890 

8,298 

828,520 

489,144 



1891 

8,346 

824,818 

506,336 

939,694 

1892 

8,403 

815,972 

495,254 

939,694 

1893 

8,459 

832,545 

527,060 

939,694 

1894 

8,505 

832,821 

525,547 

939,694 

In  1894,  7,997  of  the  schools  were  free.  Of  8,458  schools,  3,769  were 
mixed  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  ;  3,531  were  Roman  Catholic  ;  and 
1,158  were  Protestant.  On  December  31,  1894,  there  were  8,280  teachers  and 
3,513  assistants,  with  688  students  in  the  5  training  colleges. 

The  sums  expended  in  Great  Britain  from  Parliamentary  grants  for  primary 
schools,  and  in  Ireland  from  Parliamentary  grants  and  rates,  amounted  in 
five  years  to  : — • 


In  addition  to  the  grant  these  schools  derive  an  income  from  endowments, 
school  fees,  local  rates,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  other  sources.  The  total 
income  of  the  elementary  schools  inspected  in  England  and  Wales  in  1894 
was  8,780,368Z.  ;  in  Scotland,  1,346,284?.  ;  and  in  Ireland  that  of  the  schools 
under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  was  (1895)  1,244,400Z, 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

i  England    and    Wales. 

The  principal  courts  having  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  petty  sessional 
courts,  the  general  or  quarter  sessions,  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
gaol  delivery,  more  popularly  known  as  'assizes,'  and  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  Two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  a  petty  sessional  court 
house,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  or  any  metro- 
politan or  borough  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendiary  magistrate  sitting  in 
a  court  house,  constitute  a  petty  sessional  court.  The  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
are  held  four  times  a  year  by  the  justices  of  the  county.  Similar  courts  can 
be  held  at  other  times,  and  are  then  called  '  general  sessions. '  Two  justices 
constitute  a  court,  but  usually  a  larger  number  attend.  Certain  boroughs  have 
a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  with  similar  jurisdiction  to  the  county  justices  in 
quarter  sessions  assembled,  in  which  the  recorder  of  the  borough  is  the  judge. 
The  assize  courts  are  held  four  times  a  year  in  various  towns  throughout  the 
country  by  *  commissioners '  nominated  by  the  Crown.  These  commissioners 
are  generally  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
but  sometimes  Queen's  Counsel  of  good  standing  are  appointed.  The  trial 
takes  place  before  a  single  commissioner.  The  Central  Criminal  Court  is  the 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for  the  City  of  London  and  a  large 
suri'ounding  district.  The  sessions  of  this  court  are  held  at  least  twelve  times  : 
a  year,  and  more  often  if  necessary.  The  Recorder  and  the  Common  Serjeant,  ; 
and,  if  the  number  of  the  prisoners  makes  it  necessary,  the  judge  of  the  City  of 
London  Court,  sit  on  the  first  two  days,  after  which  they  are  joined  by  the 
judges  of  the  High  Court  on  the  rota,  for  whom  the  more  serious  cases  are 
reserved.  A  petty  sessional  court  deals  summarily  with  minor  offences. 
Cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  usually  investigated  by  a  petty  sessional 
court  before  being  tried  at  the  sessions  or  the  assizes.  To  every  sessions, 
assize,  and  to  every  sitting  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  sheriff  cites  24 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district,  of  whom  not  less  than  12  and  not  more 
than  23  are  sworn  and  constitute  a  grand  jury.  The  grand  jury  examines  the 
bill  of  indictment  against  the  accused  person,  hears  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  and  if  they  think  a  prima  facie  case  for  trial  is  made  out' 
they  endorse  the  bill  'a  true  bill.'  All  criminal  trials,  except  those  which 
come  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  take  place  before  a  judge  and  a 
petty  jury  of  twelve  men.  Except  on  some  highly  technical  point  of  procedure 
there  is  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases.  No  man  can  be  tried  again  for  the  same 
crime  after  a  petty  jury  has  found  him  '  not  guilty. '  On  a  conviction  the  judge 
can,  if  he  think  fit,  reserve  a  question  of  law  (but  not  of  fact)  for  the  Court  for 
Crown  Cases  Reserved.  This  Court  is  formed  by  five  or  more  judges  of  the 
High  Court,  and  can  reverse,  amend,  or  affirm  the  judgment.  The  only  other 
method  of  securing  the  revision  of  a  sentence  is  by  the  royal  prerogative, 
exercised  on  the  advice, of  the  Home  Secretary,  by  which  a  sentence  can  be 
modified  or  annulled.  Nominally  all  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Queen, 
but  in  practice  the  Lord  Chancellor  (who  is  a  Cabinet  minister,  ex-officio  president 
of  theHouse  of  Lords,  and  goes  out  with  the  ministry)  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  other 
judges  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Scotland. 
The  High  Court  of  Justiciaiy  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland. 
It  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  sits  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, as  the  number  of  cases  before  it  may  require,  in  Edinburgh  or  in  the 
circuit  towns.  One  judge  can,  and  usually  does,  try  cases,  but  two  or  more 
preside  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  importance.     It  is  the  only  competent  court  in 
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cases  of  treason,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire-raising,  deforcement  ot  messengers, 
and  generally  in  all  cases  in  which  a  higher  punishment  than  imprisonment  is 
by  statute  directed  to  be  inflicted  ;»  and  it  has  moreover  an  inherent  jurisdic- 
tion to  punish  all  criminal  acts,  both  those  already  established  by  common  law 
or  statute,  and  such  as  have  never  previously  come  before  the  courts  and  are 
not  within  any  statute. 

The  sheriff  of  each  county  is  the  proper  criminal  judge  in  all  crimes 
occurring  within  the  county  which  infer  only  an  arbitrary  punishment,  and  if 
the  case  is  tried  with  a  jury  the  High  Court  has  no  power  of  review  on  the 
merits.  Even  in  cases  indicted  to  the  High  Court  the  accused  is,  under  the 
Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act  of  1887,  regularly  asked  to  plead  in  the 
sheriff  court,  and  minor  objections  to  the  indictment  can  be  wholly  or  in  part 
disposed  of  there.  Borough  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  petty  cases  occurring  within  the  burgh  or  county,  and  in  a  number  of 
minor  offences  under  various  statutes. 

Ireland. 

In  Ireland  persons  charged  with  crime  are  first  brought  before  the  petty 
sessions  court,  which  must  consist  of  at  least  two  ordinary  justices  of  the  peace, 
one  of  whom  may  he  a  stipendiary — commonly  called  a  resident  magistrate. 
Then  if  the  charge  be  trifling  it  may  be  disposed  of,  the  prisoner,  if  convicted, 
having  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  recorder's  court  (according 
as  it  is  in  a  borough  or  in  the  county),  provided  he  is  fined  more  than  twenty 
shillings  or  sentenced  to  a  longer  imprisonment  than  one  month  (Petty  Sessions 
Act,  sec.  24).  If  the  charge  be  of  a  more  serious  character  it  must  either  be 
dismissed  or  sent  for  trial  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  recorder's  court,  or  to  the 
assizes,  as  in  England.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  quarter 
sessions  in  Ireland  and  in  England  :  in  England  they  are  presided  over  by  an 
unpaid  chairman,  who  need  not  be  a  lawyer  and  who  is  elected  by  his  fellow 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  ;  while  in  Ireland  they  are  presided  over 
))y  a  paid  official,  who  must  be  a  barrister,  whose  decision  on  points  of  law  binds 
tiie  court,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who  is  also  judge  of  the  civil 
bill  court  of  the  county,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  county  court.  The 
assizes  are  presided  over  by  one  of  the  common  law  judges  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  In  the  quarter  sessions,  recorder's  court,  and  assizes  the  trial  is  by 
jury  in  all  cases  save  appeals  from  petty  sessions.  Under  the  Crimes  Act 
witnesses  and  persons  suspected  of  crime  may  be  interrogated  before  a  secret 
court  of  inquiry  ;  but  admissions  then  made  are  not  evidence  against  the 
persons  making  them.  Prisoners  may  be  convicted  before  two  resident  magis- 
trates specially  appointed  to  hear  cases  under  the  Crimes  Act,  and  in  cases 
where  the  sentence  exceeds  a  month,  convicted  persons  have  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  county  chairman  at  quarter  sessions. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  and  convicted,  in 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  as  follows  in  five  years : — 

England  and   Wales. 


Year 

Committed  for  Trial 

.     Convictod 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

10,075 
9,837 
10,492 
10,648 
10,519 

1,899 
1,858 
1,724 
1,646 
1,636 

11,974 
11,695 
12,216 
12,296 
12,155 

9,242 
9,055 
9,607 
9,797 
9,634 
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Scotland. 


Year 

Committed  for  Trial 

Convicted 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1890 

1,909 

403 

2,312 

1,825 

1891 

1,969 

384 

2,353 

1,822 

1892 

1,871 

381 

2,252 

1,778 

1893 

2,010 

384 

2,394 

1,903 

1894 

1,984 

387 

2,371 

1,937 

1 

Ireland. 

Year 

Committed  for  Trial 

Convicted 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1,728 
1,714 
1,761 
1,994 
2,026 

333 
398 
270 
245 
382 

2,061 
2,112 
2,031 
2,239 
2,408 

1,193 
1,255 
1,196 
1,378 
1,469 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  police  force  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  :— 

Year 

England 

and 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Year 

England 

and 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

1880 
1890 
1891 

31,488 
39,221 
39,673 

3,484 
4,103 
4,228 

12,579 
13,921 
13,840 

1892 
1893 
1894 

40,596 
41,164 
40,609 

4,400 
4,488 
4,525 

13,630 
13,463 
13,331 

Pauperism. 

There  is  a  Poor  Law,  under  a  variety  of  statutes,  applicable  to  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  by  which  paupers,  under  certain  conditions,  are  to  be  relieved  in 
their  own  houses  or  lodged  in  workhouses  or  poor-houses  built  for  the  purpose. 
The  law  is  administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  through  Boards  of 
Guardians  elected  for  the  purpose.  England  and  Wales,  including  the  Me- 
tropolis and  the  municipal  boroughs,  are  divided  into  648  poor  law  unions,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  elected  a  Board  of  Guardians.  In  some  cases  the  union 
consists  of  only  one  parish  ;  in  others  several  are  included  according  to  popula- 
tion. In  urban  districts  and  in  the  Metropolis  guardians  are  separately  elected, 
but  in  rural  districts  the  rural  district  councillors  act  as  guardians  for  the 
parishes  they  represent  on  the  district  council.  Guardians  are  elected  on  the 
same  popular  franchise  as  district  councillors.  In  every  civil  parish  overseers 
are  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  and  collect  the  poor  rate.  In  urban 
districts,  which  include  boroughs,  the  local  authority  raise  and  collect  rates 
for  local  government  purposes,  but  in  rural  districts  and  rural  parishes  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  are,  as  a  general  rule,  taken  from  the  poor-rate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor 
for  the  last  five  years  (ended  March  25  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  May  14 
for  Scotland) : — 
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Year 

England  &  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  U.K. 

£ 

£ 

£       ' 

£ 

1890 

8,434,345 

874,389 

1,029,708 

10,338,442 

1891 

8,643,318 

880,458 

1,041,980 

10,565,756 

1892 

8,847,678 

912,838 

1,054,400 

10,814,916 

1893 

9,217,514 

926,544 

1,037,993 

11,182,051 

1894 

9,673,505 

939,003 

1,045,270 

11,657,778 

The  number  of  paupers,  exclusive  of  vagrants  and  '  casual  poor '  in  receipt 
of  relief  in  the  several  unions  and  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  was  as 
follows  on  January  1  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


January  1 

Number 
of  Unions 

and 
Parishes 

Adult 

Able-bodied 

Paupers 

All  other 
Paupers 

Total 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

648 
649 
649 
649 
649 

98,794 

99,534 

107,178 

116,478 

114,415 

676,111 
654,951 
669,280 
695,963 
703,016 

774,905 
754,485 
776,458 
812,441 
817,431 

The  number  of  registered  paupers  and  their  dependents,  exclusive  of  casual 
poor,  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  in  parishes  of  Scotland  on  January  14  of 
the  last  five  years,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Year 

Number  of 
Parishes 

Paupers 

Dependents     ,            Total 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

886 
886 
886 
886 
886 

60,751 
60,482 
60,554 
61,869 
63,307 

32,538                93,289 
32,569                93,051 
32,731        j          93,285 
33,199       i         95,068 
33,611                96,918 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  and 
the  total — including  others  in  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums — in  receipt 
of  relief  in  unions  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  Januaiy  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 
(January) 

Indoor  Paupers 

Outdoor  Paupers 

Total 
including  Asylums 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

42,601 
42,018 
42,755 
43,685 
42,899 

63,426 
60,709 
59,001 
59,170 
57,005 

107,129 
103,839 
102,865 
104,031 
101,071 
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'  Finance. 

I.  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  amounts  of  the  estimated 
and  actual  Imperial  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  years  ended  March  31,  1880,  1890,  and  the 
four  years  ended  March  31,  1895  : — 


Year  ended 
March  31 

Revenue 

Estimated 
•     in  the 
Budgets 

ActuaL  Receipts 

into  the 

Exchequer 

More  (  +  ) 

or  less  (-) 

than  Estimates 

1880 
1890 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

£ 
81,161,000 
86,150,000 
90,430,000 
90,453,000 
91,640,000 
94,175,000 

£ 
79,344,098 
89,304,316 
90,994,786 
90,395,377 
91,133,410 
94,683,762 

£ 
-1,816,902 
+  3,154,316 
+     564,786 

-  57,623 

-  506,590 
+    508,762 

Year  ended 
March  31 


1880 
1890 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Expenditure 


Budget  and 

Supplementary 

Estimates 


£ 
84,105,871 
86,723,168 
90,924,036 
91,069,560 
92,056,068 
94,538,685 


Actual  Pay- 
ments out  of 
the  Exchequer 


£ 
82,184,797 
86,083,314 
89,927,773 
90,375,365 
91,302,846 
93.918,421 


More  (  +  ) 

or  less(-) 

than  Estimates 


-1,921,074 

-  639,854 

-  996,263 

-  694,195 

-  753,222 

-  620,264 


The  following  table  (derived  from  the  two  preceding)  shows 
the  differences  (surplus  or  deficit)  between  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture in  1880,  1890,  and  the  last  four  years  : — 


Year 
Ended  March  31 

Surplus  (  +  ) 
or  Deficit  (  -  ) 

Year 
Ended  March  31 

Surplus  (  +  ) 
or  Deficit  (  -  ) 

1880 
1890 

1892 

£ 
-2,840,699 
+  3,221,002 
+  1,067,013 

1893 
1894 
1895 

£ 
+    20,012 
-169,436 
+  765,341 

The  Imperial  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  taxation  (under 
the  first  six  heads  of  the  following  table),  which  in  1894-95 
produced  78,655,000^.,  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  re- 
mainder is  subdivided  into  five  heads  as  below  (vii. — xi.). 
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Year  ending  March  31,  1895. 

Sources  of  Eevenue 

Budget 

Exchequerl 
Receipts 

Estimate 

Net  Receipts 

1895-96 

i.  Customs — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tobacco     . 

10,415,139  ! 

Tea  .... 

3,587,632  ' 

Rum 

2,069,347 

Brandy     . 

1,274,991 

Other  spiiits 

852,922 

Wine 

1,143,698 

Currants    . 

110,043 

Coffee 

170,024 

Raisins 

216,839 

. 

Other  articles     . 

298,313 

ii.  Excise — 

20,138,948 

20,115,000 

20,240,000 

Spirits 

15,269,296 

Beer 

10,102,050 

Licence  duties  . 

236,086 

Railways   . 

260,694 

Other  sources     . 

7,500 

iii.  Stamps  (excluding  Fee 

25,875,626 

26,050,000 

25,950,0002 

Stamps,  &c  )— 

Probate  duty     . 

1,108,360=' 

Legacy  duty 

2,808,967 

Estate  duty 

3,447,185^ 

Succession  duty 

1,350,430 

Deeds 

2,858,302 

Receipts    . 

1,202,747 

Bills  of  exchange 

626,142 

Patent  medicines 

234,880 

Licences,  &c. 

166,900 

Companies'  capital  duty 

159,870 

Marine  insurances 

136,883 

Other  sources     . 

487,018 

14,587,684 

14,440,000 

15,800,000 

1  iv.  Land  Tax     . 

— 

1,021,705 

1,015,000 

1,020,000 

1  V.  House  Duty  . 

— 

1,462,373 

1,435,000 

1,450,000 

vi.   Income    and    Property 

1 

Tax  .... 
Total  Produce  of  Taxes  . 
vii.  Post  Office  . 

— 

15,649,362 

15,600,000  -15,530,000  1 

1 

78,735,698 

:78,655,000  79,990,000 

10,748,014 

10,760,000 

10,900,000 

viii.  Telegi-aph  service 

— 

2,598,986 

2,580,000 

2,620,000 

ix.  Crown  Lands 

[         — 

518,8195       410,000 

415,000 

1  That  is,  revenue  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer  between  April  1, 1S94,  and  March  31, 
1895. 

2  Including  500,000L  from  renewal  of  additional  6d.  per  barrel  on  beer. 

3  On  property  of  persons  dying  before  August  2,  1894. 

4  Of  this  amount,  665,606i.  was  payable  on  property  of  persons  dying  before  August  2, 
1894. 

5  Gross  receipts  from  which  fall  to  be  deducted  the  cost  of  collection  and  other  out- 
goings. 
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Sources  of  Revenue 

Year  ending  March  31, 1895 

Budget 
Estimate 
1895-96 

Net  Receipts 

Exchequeri 
Receipts 

X.  Interest  on  Suez  Canal 

Shares,  &c. 
xi.  Miscellaneous — 

Fee  Stamps 

Civil  Departments     . 

Naval  Defence  . 

Bank  of  England 

Post    Office     Savings 
Banks    . 

Various     . 

Total  non-tax  Revenue . 
Total  Revenue      . 

£ 

_ 

£ 
412,977 

1,858,137 

£ 

412,977 

823,724 
377,120 
288,857 
169,543 

35,100 
171,442 

£ 
687,000 

1,550,000 

1,865,786 

16,136,933 

16,028,763 

16,172,000 

94,872,631 

94,683,763 

96,162,000 

1  That  is,  revenue  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer  between  Ajiril  1,  1894,  and  March  31, 
1895. 

The  national  expenditure  falls  under  three  categories  :  (1)  the 
Consolidated  Fund  Charges,  26,642,42U.,  mainly  bestowed  on  the 
National  Debt;  (2)  the  Army  and  Navy  Supply  Services, 
35,445,000/. ;  and  (3)  the  Civil  and  Miscellaneous  Services, 
including  expense  of  collection  of  the  revenue,  31,831,000/.,  for 
1894-95. 


Branches  of  Expenditure 

Year  ending  March  31,  1895 

Budget  Esti- 
mate 1S95-96 

£ 

i.  National  Debt  Services  :— 

£ 

£ 

Interest  of  Funded  Debt  . 

16,069,869 

Terminable  Annuities 

6,422,410 

Interest  of  Unfunded  Debt 

461,830 

Adjustments  (Act  of  1894) 

150,675 

Management  of  Debt 

176,953 

New  Sinking  Fund  . 

1,718,263 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

ii.  Other  Consolidated    Fund 

Services  : — 

Civil  List 

407,774 

Annuities  and  Pensions    . 

,   316,758 

Salaries,  &c.      . 

81,618 

Courts  of  Justice 

514,633 

Annuities  &  Miscellaneous 

321,638 
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Branches  of  Expenditure 

Year  ending  March  31,  1895 

Budget  Esti- 
mate 1895-96 

^ 

£ 

£ 

Total  Consolidated  Fund 
Services     . 

iii.  Army         .... 

1,642,421 

1,625,000 

17,899,800 

26,642,421 

26,625,000 

Ordnance  Factories    . 
iv.  Navy         .... 

200 

17,900,000 
17,545,000 

17,984,000 
18,701,000 

— 

V.  Civil  Services     . 

18,915,000 

19,298,000 

vi.  Customs  and  Inland  Kevenue 

— 

2,646,000 

2,702,000 

vii.  Post  Office 

6,869,000 

7,134,000 

viii.  Telegraph  Service 

— 

2,674,000 

2,805,000 

ix.  Packet  Service  . 

Total  Supply  Services    . 
Total  Expenditure 
Surplus  Income    . 

— 

727,000 

732,000 

67,276,000 

69,356,000 

93,918,421 

95,981,000 

765,342 

181,000 

The  estimates  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,    1896,  have  for 
comparison  been  embodied  with  the  two  preceding  general  tables. 


Further  Details  of  the  Budget. 

Army. — The  net  cost  of  the  British  army,  according  to  the  estimates  for 
1895-96,  is  17,983,800Z.  Including  appropriations  in  aid,  amounting  to 
•2,821,958?.,  the  gross  estimate  was  20,805,758?.  The  following  table  shows 
the  net  estimates  for  1895-96,  as  compared  with  those  for  1894-95  : — 


Army  Estimates. 

r.  Effective  Services  :— 

Regular  forces  and  army  reserve: 

General  staff  and  regimental  pay,  &c. 

Chaplains'  department   .... 

Staff  of  military  prisons,  &c. 

Army  reserve 

Medical  Establishments 

1894-95 

£ 

5,174,490 

58,160 

30,350 

718,000 

290,000 

1895-96 

£ 

5,190,060  1 

60,340  1 

30,600 

722,000 

292,000 
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1894-95 

1895-96 

£ 

£ 

Auxiliary  forces  : 

Militia  '. 

600,000 

560,000 

Yeomanry  cavalry           .... 

74,400 

73,000 

Volunteer  corps 

806,000 

824,200 

Commissariat : 

Transport  and  remounts 

631,100 

637,000 

Provisions,  forage,  &c.    .         .         .         . 

2,732,200 

2,581,000 

Clothing 

789,600 

841,600 

Warlike  and  other  stores 

1,807,000 

1,722,000 

Works,  buildings,  d-c,  ivith  superintending          832,600 

986,100 

Various : 

Military  education          .... 

114,500 

114,500 

Miscellaneous  services    .... 

53,600 

52,500 

War  Office 

Total  effective  services 

II.    N01;f-EFFE0TIVE   SERVICES  :— 

257,600 

257,300 

14,969,600 

14,944,200 

' 

Officers,  dsc.  : 

Rewards  for  distinguished  services  . 

10,350 

10,160 

Half  pay 

75,700 

81,020 

Retired  pay  and  gratuities       . 

1,251,449 

1,247,740 

Widows'  pensions  and  allowances   . 

131,295 

132,125 

Pensions  for  wounds       .... 

12,402 

10,106 

Retired  allowances,  auxiliary  forces 

35,204 

34,049 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  d:c.  : 

In-pensions 

31,760 

31,990 

Out-pensions 

1,314,900 

1,314,370 

Rewards  for  distinguished  services  , 

5,510 

5,290 

Widows'  pensions,  &c 

3,030 

3,350 

Superannuation  allowances,  &c. 
Total  non-effective  services 
Total  effective  and  non-effective  services 
Net  decrease,  1895-96 

164,700 

169,400 

3,036,300 

3,039,600 

18,005,900 

17,983,800 

— 

22,100 

Navy. — The  net  cost  of  the  Navy,  according  to  the  estimates  for  1895-96, 
is  18,701,000Z.  Including  appropriations  in  aid,  amounting  to  912, 82U.,  the 
gross  estimate  was  19,613,82l2.  The  following  table  shows  the  net  estimates 
for  1895-96,  as  compared  with  those  for  1894-95  : — 
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J 

1894-95 

1895-96 

I.  Effective  Services. 

£ 

£ 

Wages  of  Officers  and  Seamen  and  Koyal  Marines 

3,918,500 

4,133,500 

Victualling  and  Clothing 

1,402,100 

1,367,100 

Medical  Establishments 

143,900 

151,400 

Martial  Law     . 

10,600 

10,600 

Educational  Services 

79,100 

79,400 

Scientific  Services     . 

61,600 

61,400 

Royal  Naval  Reserves 

205,800 

215,600 

Shipbuilding,  Repairs,  &c 

6,986,000 

7,881,000 

Naval  Armaments    . 

1,383,200 

1,693,200 

Works,  Buildings,  &c. 

650,000 

547,000 

Miscellaneous  Services 

173,800 

176,800 

Admiralty  Office 

231,200 

237,200 

Total  effective  services     . 

II.  Non-Effective  Services. 

15,245,800 

16,554,200 

Half-pay,  Reserved,  and  Retired  Pay 

757,000 

761,300 

Naval  Pensions,  &c.           ...... 

990,400 

1,007,900 

Civil  Pensions,  &c 

Total  non-effective  services    ^ 

III.  Extra  Colonial  E,stimate. 

312,600 

317,300 

2,060,000 

2,086,500  ; 

Additional  Annuity,  for  service  in  Australasian 

1 

waters 

Grand  total 

60,300 

60,300  i 

17,366,100 

18,701,000  : 
1,334,900  1 

Net  Increase,  1895 

-96. 

Civil  Services.  — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Civil  Service  estimates 
for  1895-96,  showing  the  more  important  items  of  expenditure  : — 

£ 
I,  Public  Works  and  Build- 
ings   ....  1,778,440 


II.  Salaries,  d-c,   Civil  De- 
partments : 

U.  K.  and  England  .  .  1,825,331 

Scotland  ....        60,650 
Ireland     ....      256,081 

Total  .  2,142,062 

III.  Law  and  Justice  : 
U.  K.  and  England  : — 

Sup.  Court  of  Judicature  327,858 

Coimty  Courts       .         .  26,800 

Police           .         .  55,507 

Prisons,  Eng.  and  Co'L  -623,000 


£ 

271,003 

169,754 


Reformatories,  Great  Brit. 
Other  expenses 

Scotland  :  — 
Courts  of  Justice,  &c.        .        90,736 
Prisons    .         .         .         .         96,818 
Other  expenses         .         .         44,109 

Ireland : — 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  1 14, 395 
Land  Commission  .  .  66,733 
County  Court  Officers,  &c.  117,104 
Police  and  Constabulary  .  1,469,639 
Prisons  .  .  .  .119,883 
Reformatories,  &c.  .  .  111,095 
Other  expenses         .         .        72,956 


Total 


3,777,390 
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IV.  Education,  Science  and 

Art: 

U.  K.  and  England  :— 

£ 

Public  Education     . 

.  6,785,485 

Science  and  Art  Dept. 

.    719,155 

British  Museum 

.   157,784 

National  Galleries    . 

.      16,655 

Universities  and  Colleges, 

Great  Britain 

.      95,351 

Scientific  Investigation 

.      26,527 

Scotland  : — 

Public  Education 

.  1,090,262 

National  Gallery 

4,400 

Ireland  :— 

Public  Education 

.  1,128,807 

National  Gallery 

.         2,454 

Queen's  Colleges,  &c. 

5,955 

Total    . 

10,032,835 

Y.  Foreign    and  Colonial 

Services :  £ 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  435,089 

Colonial.         .         .         .  114,372 

Cyprus,  Uganda,  &  C.  Af.  103,200 

Other  services          .         .  69,240 

Total          .        .  721,901 

VI.  Non-Effective      and 
Charitable  Services    .  710,658 

VII.  Miscellaneous.  .  134,458 
Grand  Total  1895-96  .  19,297,744 
Grand  Total  1894-95  .  18,841,038 
Net  increase  1895- 96  .  456,706 


In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  above  given,  there  were  issues  to 
meet  expenditure  under  the  Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888,  50,000Z. ;  Barracks 
Act,  1890,  670,000?.;  Telegraph  Act,  1892,  90,000Z.  These  issues  were 
in  the  main  replaced  by  sums  borrowed  under  the  several  Acts,  and  paid 
into  the  Exchequer.  Besides  the  foregoing  items,  there  were  a  few  minor 
receipts  into  and  issues  from  the  Exchequer  account ;  which  is  also  swollen 
by  cross  entries  in  respect  of  sums  borrowed  and  paid  off  during  the  year.  The 
balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  April  1,  1894,  was  5,977, 119Z,;  the  gross 
receipts  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1894-95  amounted  to  124,240,529?.; 
the  gross  issues  out  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1894-95  amounted  to 
123,916,821?.,  leaving  a  balance  on  March  31,  1895,  of  6,300,827?. 


II.  Taxation. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  most  important  of  direct  taxes,  that  upon 
incomes,  was  as  follows  in  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Year  ending 
March  31 

Tax 

per£ 

Annual  Ex- 
chequer Receipt 

Year  ending 
March  31 

Tax 

per  £ 

Annual  Ex- 
chequer Receipt 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

M. 
U. 
Id. 
U. 
Qd. 

£ 
15,160,000 
15,900,000 
14,440,000 
12,700,000 
12,770,000 

1891 

'       1892 

1       1893 

1894 

1895 

U. 
%d. 
Id. 
M. 

£ 
13,250,000 
13,810,000 
13,470,000 
15,200,000 
15,600,000 

The  gross  amount  of  the  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to 
the  income  tax  in  the  year  ended  April  5,  1894,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  706,130,875?.  ;  in  1871  it  was  465,478,688?.  Of  the  amount  for  1894 
the  share  of  England  was  602,388,699?.;  of  Scotland,  65,188,840?.;  of 
Ireland,  38,553,336?. 
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The  real  property  so 
follows : — 


assessed  in  the  last  four  years  was  distributed  as 


Assessed  to  Income  Tax 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

^  r  England       . 
g  -I  Scotland      . 
^  (Ireland 

Total 

S  f  England      . 
1  4  Scotland      . 
|i^  (Ireland 

Total 

£ 
41,378,589 
6,374,863 
9,941,368 

£ 
41,129,907 
6,318,581 
9,943,358 

£ 
40,804,619 
6,291,119 
9,894,202 

56,989,940 

£ 
40,065,831 
6,251,898 
9,895,005 

56,212,734 

131,860,499 

14,008,173 

3,757,312 

57,694,820 

123,721,189 

13,245,723 

3,617,151 

140,584,063 

57,391,846 

125,945,646 

13,425,504 

3,675,851 

143,047,001 

127,544,201 

13,642,508 

3,692,281 

144,878,990 

149,625,984 

The  annual  value  of  the  mines,  railways,  and  ironworks  assessed  to  the 
income  tax  was  as  follows  in  1894  : — 


- 

Mines 

Railways 

Ironworks 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total       .... 

£ 
10,809,842 
1,500,313 
11,554 

£ 

29,956,168 

4,297,961 

1,532,539 

35,786,668 

£ 
1,355,718 
476,590 

12,321,709 

1,832,308 

The  annual  value  of  canals  was  assessed  at  3,493,590?.  ;  of  gasworks, 
4,770,8852.;  of  quarries,  1,043, 054Z.  ;  other  profits,  including  waterworks, 
salt  springs,  and  alum  works,  6,400,457?. 

In  accordance  with  Acts  passed  in  the  years  1888-94,  various  duties  are 
collected  for  local  authorities  by  Imperial  officers.  These  are  :  (1)  the  duties 
on  local  taxation  licences  ;  (2)  half  the  probate  duty  paid  on  the  property 
of  persons  who  died  before  August  2, 1894,  and  also  a  share  of  the  estate  duty 
paid  on  the  personal  property  of  persons  who  died  after  August  1,  1894,  such 
share  being  equivalent  to  l|  per  cent,  on  the  net  value  of  the  property  on 
which  the  duty  was  leviable  ;  (3)  the  additional  duties  of  6d.  per  gallon  on 
spirits,  and  Sd.  per  36  gallons  on  beer.  The  net  receipts  of  these  duties  and 
the  payments  made  to  local  taxation  accounts  in  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1895,  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Additional  Beer 
&  Spirit  Duty 

Licences 

Share  of  Pro- 
bate and 
Estate  Duties 

Total 

Net  receipts      . 

Payments  : 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total  payments 

£ 
1,319,098 

£              i              £ 
3,514,102     1    2,140,042 

£ 
6,973,242 

1,052,473 
145,978 
123,090 

3,203,362 
335,580 

1,720,447 
231,937 
200,675 

5,976,282 
713,495 
323,765 

1,321,541 

3,538,942 

2,153,059 

7,013,542 
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The  gross  amounts  of  customs  revenue  received  at  the  principal  ports  or 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  four  years  were  as  follows  : — 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

England : — 
London     . 
Liverpool . 
Bristol      . 
Other  places      . 

Total 

Scotland  :— 
1     Glasgow    . 
Other  places     . 

Total 

Ireland : — 
Belfast      . 
Dublin      . 
Other  places 

Total        . 
Total  U.  K.     . 

£ 

9,204,966 
2,853,079 
1,200,429 
2,803,291 

£ 

9,138,767 
2,958,408 
1,261,410 
2,742,182 

£ 

9,024,878 
2,857,768 
1.275,672 
2,707,378 

£ 

9,183,976 
2,999,751 
1,386,208 
2,741,744 

16,061,765 

1,096,311 

745,646 

16,100,767 

1,134,012 
797,680 

15,865,696 

1,160,669 
745,461 

16,311,679 

1,225,676 
739,404 

1,841,957 

939,526 
808,697 
375,303  , 

1,931,692 

993,727 
808,835 
362,516 

1,906,130 

1,053,643 
807,402 
350,131 

1,965,080 

999,077 
804,214 
361,350 

2,123,526 
20,027,248 

2,165,078 
20,197,537 

2,211,176 
19,983,002 

2,164,641 
20,441,400 

III.  National  Debt. 


The  expenditure  on  account  of  National  Debt  is  now  nearly 
six  times  the  amount  paid  in  1775,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  Independence  of  the  United  States.  The  total  charge  for 
interest  and  management  was  then  only  a  little  over  4|^  millions 
sterling ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  risen  to  9.}  millions. 
The  twenty-two  years'  warfare  with  France,  from  1793  to  1815, 
added  23  millions  sterling  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt, 
making  it  over  32 1  millions,  decreased  by  slightly  more  than  a 
million  in  1817,  in  the  year  of  consolidation  of  the  English  and 
Irish  exchequer.  Since  this  date,  the  capital  of  the  debt  has  on 
the  whole  been  steadily  decreasing,  excepting  for  the  years  of  the 
Russian  war.  The  annual  charge,  after  increasing  to  nearly  30 
millions  in  1883,  is  now  less  than  in  1857,  at  the  close  of  that 
war,  by  3,550,039^.  Moreover,  the  present  figure  (25,000,000^.) 
includes  a  large  provision  for  repayment  of  the  capital  of  the 
debt,  amounting  in  1894-95  to  6,551,784?. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the 
origin  to  the  year  1895  : — 
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debt  from  its 


Periods) 

Principal 

Annual  Charge 

National  Debt  at  the  Revolution  in  1688       . 
Increase  during  William  III.'s  reign    . 

£ 

664,263 
12,102,962 

£ 

39,855     ! 
1,175  469 

Debt  at  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702 

Increase  during    the  War    of  the    Spanish 

Succession •     . 

12,767,225 

1 

23,408,235 

1,215,324 
1,847,811 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  1714 
Increase  during  his  reign      .... 

36,175,460 
16,675,337 

3,063,135 
(-)  323,507 

At  the  accession  of  George  II.,  1727 
Decrease  during  12  years'  peace,  ending  1739 

52,850,797 
6,236,914 

46,613,883 
29,198,249 

2,739,628 
708,744 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  War, 

1739 

Increase  during  the  war        .... 

2,030,884 
1,134,881 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War,  1748   . 
Decrease  during  8  years'  peace 

75,812,132 
1,237,107 

3,165,765 
412,199 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years' 

War,  1756 

Increase  during  the  war        .... 

74,575,025 
58,141,024 

2,753,566 
2,279,167 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763  . 
Decrease  during  12  years'  peace    . 

132,716,049 
5,873,238 

126,842,811 
116,220,334 

5,032,733 
329,214 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  War, 

1775 

Increase  during  the  war         .... 

4,703,519 
4,837,737 

At  the  end  of  the  American  War,  1784 
Decrease  during  the  peace     .         .         .         . 

243,063,145 
3,399,724 

9,541,256 
109,077 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  War, 

1792 

Increase  during  the  war        .... 

239,663,421 
297,989,587 

9,432,179 
10,836,372 

At  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802 
Increase  during  war  with  Napoleon 

537,653,008 
323,386,041 

20,268,551 
12,377,067    j 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1815  . 

Decrease  during  40  years      .... 

861,039,049 
91,956,500 

32,645,618 
4,930,415 

At  commencement  of  Crimean  War,  1854     . 
Increase  during  the  war 

769,082,549 
39,026,173 

27,715,203    i 
834,836 
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Periods 

Principal 

Annual  Charge 

Debt  in  1857 

Decrease  since  the  Crimean  War  . 

Debt  on  March  31,  1895       .... 

£ 
808,108,722 
151,109,781 

£ 

28,550,039 

3,550,039 

656,998,941 

25,000,000 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  Gross  Liabilities 
and  the  Assets  of  the  State  on  March  81,  1895. 


Funded  Debt 586,015,919 

Estimated  Capital  of  Terminable  Annuities         .     53,582,722 
Unfunded  Debt 17,400,300 


Other  Capital  Liabilities  : 

Russian  Dutch  Loan 443,045 

Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888    .         .         .         .  531,941 

Barracks  Act,  1890 1,856,210 

Telegraph  Act,  1892 330,470 


Total  Gross  Liabilities 


Suez  Canal  Shares,  market  value 
Other  Assets 


23,892,955 
1,216,616 


Exchequer  Balances  at  the  Banks  of  England  and 
Ireland 


656,998,941 


3,161,666 
660,160,607 


25,109,571 
6,300,827 


The  whole  of  the  debt  is  about  46,000,000^.  less  than  the 
gross  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  income  tax, 
and  21,970,000?.  less  than  the  total  value  of  British  imports  and 
exports  for  1894.  It  is  about  161.  17s.  4:1(1.  per  head  of  the  present 
population,  and  the  annual  charge  is  12s.  9\d.  per  head.  The 
national  wealth,  public  and  private,  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
estimated  by  Sir  R.  Giffen  in  1885  at  10,037,436,000?. 


lY.  Local  Taxation. 


The  total  amount  raised  for  local  expenditure  was  as    follows    in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1892-93  : — 
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- 

England  and 
Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Rates 

30,206,484 

3,339,569 

12,868,730 

Gas  and  Water  Undertakings 

7,056,049 

1,360,815 

Repayments  .... 

934,003 

— 

— 

Tolls,  Dues,  &c.     . 

4,674,838 

957,386 

456,609 

Rents,  interest,  &c. 

2,134,407 

261,589 

106,735 

Sales 

443,754 

20,876 

— 

Government  contributions 

9,077,714 

1,357,603 

363,637 

Loans    

10,995,669 

2,161,570 

775,495 

Miscellaneous 
1                    Total  receipts 

1,990,024 

366,257 

219,612 

67,512,942 

9,825,665 

4,790,818 

In  the  year  1892-93  the  chief  branches  of  local  expenditure  were  :- 


- 

Eng.&  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

By  Town  and  Municipal  Authorities  for 
Police,  Sanitary  Works,  &c.   . 

By  Unions  and  Parishes  for  Poor  Relief 
1  By  School  Boards  .... 
i  By  County,  Rural  Sanitary,  Road,  &c. , 
j       Authorities 

By  Harbour  Authorities 

Total  (including  other  expenditure) 

£ 

35,705,991 

9,217,514 

7,129,141 

7,722,399 
3,108,205 

£ 
4,118,889 
982,604 
1,817,119 

994,320 
1,527,327 

& 

1,346,642 
1,125,326 

1,396,309 
416,037 

66,761,039 

9,772,623 

4,782,888 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  London  County  Council  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1896,  was:  maintenance  account,  3,695,761Z. ;  capital  ac- 
count, 7,365,820?.,  including  loans  (4,800,000Z.)  to  local  authorities.  The 
amount  of  the  consolidated  stock  of  the  Council  in  1895  was  returned  at 
33,511,638/5. 

Defence. 
I.  Army. 
The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  prohibited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1689.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  number  of  troops  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service  in  detail, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  an  annual  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  frames  the  '  Army  Estimates,' 
which  are  submitted  in  *  votes '  for  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Parliament  exercises  another  important  means  of  control  over 
the  army — viz.,  by  passing  at  the  commencement  of  every  session 
an  Act  called  the  *  Army  (Annual)  Bill,'  investing  the  Crown 
with  large  powers  to  make  regulations  for  the  good  government 
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of  the  army,  and  to  frame  the  Articles  of  War,  which  form  the 
military  code. 

According  to  the  army  estimates  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  session  of  1895,  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
Kingdom — exclusive  of  India — during  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1896,  is  to  consist  of  7,501  commissioned  officers,  1,044  warrant 
officers,  15,020  sergeants,  3,682  drummers,  trumpeters,  &c.,  and 
127,156  rank  and  file,  a  total  of  155,403  men  of  all  ranks,  being 
a  total  increase  of  56  over  the  previous  year.  This  force  is  to 
be  composed  of  the  following  staff,  regiments,  and  miscellaneous 
establishments : — 


Branches  of  the  Military  Service. 


General  and  Departmental  Staff. 
General  staff 
Army  accountants 
Chaplains'  department 
Medical  department    . 
Veterinary  department 

Total  staff 

Regiments. 

Cavalry,  including  Life  and  Horse  Guards 

Royal  Artillery  .... 

Royal  Engineers 

Infantry,  including  Foot  Guards 

Colonial  Corps    .... 

Departmental  Corps    . 

Army  Service  Corps    . 

Total  regiments 

Staff  of  Yeomanry,  Militia,  and  Volunteers 

Miscellaneous  Establishments. 

Instruction  in  gunnery  and  musketry 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich    . 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst 
Other  colleges  and  schools  .... 

Regimental  schools 

Other  establishments  ..... 

Total  miscellaneous 

Total  regular  army 


Nou-commis- 
Officers  sioiied  Officers. 
Drummers,  &c. 


332 

209 
88 

619 
68 


1,316 


553 

856 
592 
,804 
158 
139 
245 


A  347 
599 


35 
18 
30 
39 
14 
103 

239 


7,501 


124 


131 


1,371 
2,095 
1,235 
6,642 

373 
1,291 

914 


Rank  and 
File 


13,921 


6,194 


100 

22 

22 

109 

186 

61 


11,396 
20,393 
5,621 
79,208 
4,696 
2,937 
2,730 

126,981 


10 


500 


103 

5 

18 

3 

30 

159 


20,746        127,156 
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The  total  number  of  horses  provided  for  this  establishment 
was  14,650. 

For  total  cost  of  the  British  army,  with  details  of  the  expen- 
diture, see  under  Finance. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  after  official  returns,  the  number 
of  officers,  rank  and  file,  maintained  for  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  decennial  periods  since  the  year  1810  up  to  1890, 
and  during  the  last  two  years,  on  the  1st  of  January  in  every 
year : — 


Year 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Infantry  and 
Special  Corps 

Total 

1810 

20,405 

16,814 

974 

74,325 

112,518 

1820 

9,900 

4,046 

371 

46,799 

61,116 

1830 

8,036 

4,037 

682 

35,339 

48,094 

1840 

7,190 

4,118 

544 

38,624 

50,476 

1850 

8,108 

7,353 

1,201 

50,415 

67,077 

1860 

11,389 

14,045 

1,707 

62,366 

89,507 

1870 

10,910 

14,469 

2,890 

56,092 

84,361 

1890 

12,470 

17,584 

5,370 

68,682 

104,116 

1894 

12,931 

18,267 

5,293 

69,599 

105,550 

1895 

12,413 

17,358 

5,476 

72,563 

107,810 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  number  and  distri 
bution  of  the  effectives  of  the  British  army  (incuding  drafts  on 
passage  to  the  Colonies,  India,  and  Egypt),  on  January  1, 
1895  :— 


- 

Officers 
and  Men 

78,563 

3,985 

25,262 

Horses 

and 

Mules 

- 

Officers 
and  Men 

Horses 

and 

Mules 

England     . 
Scotland     . 
Ireland 

Total  home 

9,795 

350 

3,116 

Egypt 

The  Colonies 

India 

Total  abroad   . 

5,066 
31,783 
77,492 

1 
701 
597 
12,357 

107,810 

13,261 

114,341 

13,655 

General  total  , 

222,151 

26,916 

There  are,  besides,  four  classes  of  reserve,  or  auxiliary  forces — 
namely,  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  the  Volunteer  corps. 
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and  the  Army  Reserve  force.  The  following  is  the  official  return 
of  the  number  of  men  in  the  regimental  establishments  of  the 
various  forces,  with  the  effectives,  for  1895-96  : — 


- 

Establishments 
all  Ranks,  1895-90 

Effectives  by 
latest  Returns 

Kegular    Forces,    Home    and    \ 
Colonial          .         .         .         / 
Army  Keserve,  1st  Class     . 
2nd  „ 

Militia 

Yeomanry 

Volunteers          .... 

Total  Home  and  Colonial    . 
Regular  Forces  on  Indian  Estab-^ 
lishments        ...         J 

Total      . 

146,249 

85,000 

100 

140,230 

11,678 
262,396 

144,081 

84,732 

141 

121,752 

10,014 
231,368 

645,653 
73,168 

592,088 
77,465 

718,821 

669,553 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  in  the  British 
Army  serving  in  India  during  the  years  noted,  according  to  Bud- 
get estimates  : — 


Years 

Soldiers  in  India 

Years 

Soldiers  in  India 

1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 

72,429 
72,496 
72,648 

1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 

72,858 
73,125 
73,168 

The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  Volunteer  corps  of  Great 
Britain  has  increased  from  119,146  in  1860,  to  193,893  in  1870 
206,537  in  1880,  221,048  in  1890,  and  231,368  in  1894. 

Under  various  laws  of  army  organisation,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
partitioned  into  14  military  districts.  For  the  infantiy  there  are  102  sub-  or 
regimental  districts,  commanded  by  line  colonels  ;  for  the  artillery  there  are 
12  sub-districts,  commanded  by  artillery  colonels  ;  and  for  the  cavalry  there 
are  two  districts,  commanded  by  cavalry  colonels.  The  brigade  of  an 
infantry  sub-district,  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  two  line  battalions,  two  militia 
battalions,  the  brigade  depot,  rifle  volunteer  corps,  and  infantiy  of  the  army 
reserve.  Of  the  two  line  battalions  one  is  generally  abroad  and  the  second  at 
one  of  the  home  stations.  An  artillery  sub- district  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  royal  artillery,  the  militia  artillery  and  that  of  the  volunteers  and  of  the 
army  reserve  ;  and  a  cavalry  colonel  similarly  has  command,  not  merely  over 
the  cavalry  regiments  within  his  district,  but  over  the  yeomanry,  volunteers, 
and  reserve  cavalry. 
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The  General  Annual  Return  gives  as  follows  the  numbers  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  natives  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  composing  the  army  on  January  1,  1895 : — English, 
162,801;  Scotch,  15,978;  Irish,  26,206;  born  in  India  and  the  colonies, 
7,777  ;  foreigners,  147  ;  and  6i6  not  rej)orted. 

The  establishments  for  military  educational  purposes  comprise  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
Royal  Military  and  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst,  Royal  Military  Asylum 
and  Normal  School  at  Chelsea,  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  at 
Dublin,  Department  for  Instruction  of  Artillery  Officers,  Military  Medical 
School,  and  a  varying  number  of  Garrison  Schools  and  Libraries.  In  the 
army  estimates  for  1895-96,  the  sum  provided  for  military  education  is  175,  lOOZ. 
(including  the  appropriation  in  aid).  The  two  principal  educational  estab- 
lishments for  officers  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  the 
Royal  Military  and  Staff  Colleges  at  Sandhurst.  In  the  army  estimates  of 
1895-96  the  cost  of  the  Woolwich  Academy  was  set  down  at  34,100Z.,  and  of  the 
Sandhurst  College  at  43,600Z. 


II.  Navy. 

The  British  Navy  is  a  permanent  establishment,  governed  by 
statutes  and  orders  fixed  with  much  precision  by  the  Legislature. 
Its  administration  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  Lord  High 
Admiral,  but  by  the  Act  2  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  2,  this  office 
was  vested  in  a  Commission.  With  the  exception  of  various 
periods  in  which  the  office  has  been  revived — in  the  person  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  (1702-8),  and  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
(May,  1827 — August,  1828) — it  has  continued  to  be  held  in 
commission  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  Board  now 
consists  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is  always 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  five  other  commissioners. 

The  First  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  all  naval  business,  and  deals  with  promotions, 
appointments,  nominations  to  cadetships,  and  other  matters. 
The  First  Naval  Lord  advises  upon  questions  of  maritime 
defence,  strategy,  and  naval  policy,  and  is  charged  with  business 
relating  to  ships  in  commission,  the  distribution  and  organization 
of  the  Fleet,  the  supervision  of  the  Intelligence  and  Hydro- 
graphic  Departments,  ships'  complements,  discipline,  courts 
martial,  signals,  collisions,  gunnery,  torpedoes,  &c.  The  Second 
Naval  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  manning  and  officering  of  the 
Fleet,  and  for  mobilization,  naval  education  and  training,  the 
Royal  Naval  Beserve,  and  many  other  matters  concerning  the 
personnel.  The  special  work  of  the  Third  Naval  Lord  and 
Controller  of  the  Navy  is  chiefly  in  relation  to  materiel.  He 
has  charge  of  the  dockyards,  the  steam  reserves,  shipbuilding 
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and  repairs,  machinery,  the  purchase,  disposal  and  loan  of  ships, 
questions  relating  to  inventions  and  discoveries,  naval  ordnance 
and  stores,  and  the  dockyard  personnel.  The  Junior  Naval  Lord 
is  concerned  with  the  transport,  medical  and  victualling  services, 
and  with  hospitals,  the  coaling  of  the  fleet,  questions  of  pay, 
allowances,  prize  money,  uniform,  pensions,  and  other  like 
matters.  The  Civil  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  Works  Depart- 
ment, and  for  buildings  and  establishments,  questions  concerning 
Greenwich  Hospital,  dockyard  schools,  and  other  business.  The 
Admiralty  Board  is  assisted  by  a  Parliamentary  and  Financial 
Secretary,  who  has  charge  of  all  matters  of  account  and  of 
questions  involving  reference  to  the  Treasury  financially ;  and 
by  a  Permanent  Secretary,  who  is  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  the  Admiralty  departments,  and  appointments  in  the  office, 
and  has  charge  of  correspondence  and  maritime  papers.  The 
administration  of  the  Navy  is  thus  conducted  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Board  through  a  number  of  independent 
departments. 

For  the  details  of  Naval  expenditure  see  under  Finance. 
The  number  of  officers,  seamen  and  marines  provided  for  in  the 
estimates  for  1895-96,  and  also  for  the  previous  year,  was  as 
follows  : — 


Available  for  Sea  Service — 

For  the  Fleet  (including  Indian  troop  ships) 
Officers  and  seamen     .         .     '   . 
Boys   ....... 

Coast  Guard       ...... 

Marines  afloat  and  ashore  .         .         .         . 
Other  Services  (training  and  various) — 

Officers  and  seamen   .         .         .         .         . 

Boys 

Royal  Marines 

Total  of  all  ranks 


1894-95 


52,532 
4,494 
4,200 

15,365 

2,468 

4,201 

140 


83,400 


1895-96 


56,751 
5,194 
4,200 

15,363 

2,599 

4,601 

142 


88,850 


Included  in  the  number  of  56,751  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
fleet  are  14  flag  officers  and  3,073  commissioned  officers  on  active 
service. 

The  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889  provided  for  the  construction 
of  70  vessels  at  a  cost  originally  estimated  at  j£2 1,500, 000.  The 
new  fleet  was  to  be  composed  of  10  lirst-class  battleships  (the 
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Royal  Sovereign,  Empress  of  India,  Ramillies,  Rejjulse,  Resolution, 
Revenge,  Royal  Oah,  Hood,  Centurion,  and  Barjleur),  9  first-class 
cruisers,  29  second-class  cruisers,  4  third-class  cruisers,  and  18 
torpedo-gunboats.  All  of  these  have  been  completed,  and  are  in 
commission  or  in  the  reserve. 

Ten  first-class  battleships  are  now  building.  They  are  the 
Caesar,  Hannibal,  Illustrious,  Jupiter,  Majestic,  Magnificent, 
Mars,  Prince  George,  Renown,  and  Victorious.  All  but  the 
Renown,  which  is  of  12,350  tons,  will  have  a  displacement  of 
14,900  tons.  Eighteen  cruisers,  which  according  to  the  classi- 
fication here  adopted  rank  as  first-class,  two  second-class,  and 
two  third-class  {a)  are  building  or  ordered  to  be  built.  The 
first-class  cruisers  for  which  orders  are  already  placed  are  the 
Minerva,  Talbot,  Diana,  Dido,  Doi'is,  Isis,  Juno,  Venus,  Powerful, 
Terrible,  Diadem,  Europa,  and  the  Niobe.  Twenty  additional 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  are  to  be  built,  having  a  speed  of  30 
knots.  They  will  have  the  same  armament  as  those  of  the 
27  knot  type. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effective  strength  of  the 
British  Navy,  ships  in  course  of  construction  or  planned  being 
given  in  separate  columns.  Unfortunately,  no  uniform  classi- 
fication of  the  vessels  of  various  navies  exists,  but  the  table 
given  is  based  upon  a  system  which  will  enable  comparisons 
to  be  made ;  and  a  statement,  upon  the  same  system,  will  be 
found  under  each  of  the  naval  powers.  The  more  important 
of  these  results  have  been  collected  in  an  introductory  table, 
and  with  that  table  is  an  account  in  detail  of  the  method  of 
classification  adopted. 


Launched 
Dec.  1895 

Building 

Battleships,  1st  Class 

19 

10 

,,           2nd  Class  . 

5 

— 

3rd  Class   . 

8 

— 

Port  defence  ships 

23 

i 

Cruisers,  1st  Class  (a)  . 

19 

18 

w . 

11 

— 

2nd  Class 

54 

2 

3rd  Class  [a) 

102 

2 

„        (b).         . 

77 

— 

Torpedo-craft,  1st  Class ' 

94 

37 

,,            2nd  Class 

4 

— 

3rd  Class 

20 

1 

— 

1  Including  62  "  Destroyers." 
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Briefly,  the  table  has  been  constructed  on  the  following 
principle.  No  1st  class  battleship  is  more  than  12  years  old, 
nor  of  less  displacement  than  6,000  tons.  Battleships  of  the 
2nd  class  are  not  more  than  20  years  old,  nor  of  less  than  5,000 
tons  displacement.  Third-class  battleships  do  not  exceed  27  years 
in  age,  and  those  with  not  more  than  13  knots  nominal  speed 
are  relegated  to  the  category  of  port-defence  vessels.  First- 
class  cruisers  a  are  of  more  than  5,000  tons,  with  a  speed  of 
1 7  knots  or  more ;  those  marked  h  are  slower,  but  are  armoured, 
and  admitted  as  first-class  cruisers  for  convoying  purposes. 
They  include  the  older  ironclads,  steaming  more  than  1 1  knots, 
which  are  assumed  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  the  line  of  battle. 
(The  distinction  between  these  and  the  port-defence  vessels  is 
often  small.)  Cruisers  of  the  2nd  class  are  of  2,000  tons  or 
more,  with  not  less  than  14  knots  speed.  In  the  3rd  class 
of  cruisers  are  included,  for  convenience  of  comparison,  sloops, 
gun  vessels,  gunboats  and  torpedo-cruisers  and  catchers.  Those 
marked  a  steam  12  knots  or  more  ;  those  marked  h  have  less 
than  this  speed.  First-class  torpedo  craft  are  not  less  than 
115  feet  in  length;  2nd  class  boats  are  from  lOO'l  feet  to  1149 
feet ;  third-class  boats  are  from  86  feet  to  100  feet.  Boats  of 
less  than  86  feet  are  not  included,  as  being  useful  only  for 
local  port  defence  except  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 
Transports,  store  ships,  tenders,  and  vessels  of  no  fighting  value 
are  excluded. 

There  are  11  vessels  which  are  subsidized  by  the  Admiralty 
as  "  Keserved  Merchant  Cruisers,"  in  addition  to  many  others 
which  are  held  at  disposition,  and  marked  for  preferential 
employment,  without  subvention.  The  subsidized  vessels  are 
the  Etruria  and  Umbria  (Cunard  Company),  Himalaya,  Australia^ 
Victoria,  and  Arcadia  (P.  &  0.  Company),  Majestic  and  Teutonic 
(White  Star  Line),  and  Empress  of  India,  Empress  of  China,  and 
Empress  of  Japan  (Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company). 

In  November,  1895,  there  were  300  ships  in  commission. 
Of  these  48  were  armoured  ships,  196  unarmoured  ships,  7 
training  brigs  and  ships,  2  miscellaneous,  16  coast-guard  tenders, 
13  flag,  receiving,  steam  reserve,  and  store  ships,  and  18  training 
and  drill  ships. 
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?eign 


The   vessels   on   for 
December,  1895 — 

Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea     . 
Channel  Squadron  . 
North  America  and  West  Indies 
East  Indies      .... 

China 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West 

Africa  .... 

Pacific 


service    were    thus    distributed   in 


34 
9 

12 
9 

25 

15 
9 


Australia  .         .         ,         .12 

South-east  coast  of  America.  .  4 
Particular  Service  .  .  .11 
Surveying  Service  ...  7 
Training  Squadron    ...       4 

Total       .         .         .  .151 


The  following  tabulated  list  of  battleships,  coast  and  port  defence  vessels 
and  first-class  cruisers  of  the  British  Navy,  built,  building  and  projected, 
requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  order  of  ships  is  chronological.  In 
the  first  list,  the  ships  of  which  the  names  are  in  italics  are  port  defence  or 
floating  battery  ships.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the  others 
indicate  the  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing  table. 
The  letters  in  the  first  column  signify  the  character  of  the  ships  : — h.  broad- 
side ;  c.  b.  central  battery  ;  t.  turret ;  bar.  barbette.  In  the  particulars  of 
guns,  **Q.F."  means  quick-firing.  Machine-guns  are  not  given.  The  first- 
class  cruisers  (5,000  tons  or  more)  have  a  speed  of  not  less  than  17  knots. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  regarding  speed  is  that  certain  armour-clads  are 
counted  first-class  as  for  convoying  purposes,  if  with  lower  speed.  The  names 
of  these  are  printed  in  italics. 
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g 

/ 
Name 

1 

«  q'pj 

Armament 

^s 

icated 

orse- 

ower 

1 

6i 

ip 

jSWft 

si'" 

t 

Scorpion 

. 

1865 

2,750 

5 

4  12-ton 

1,000 

8-5 

t 

Wivern  . 

— 

1865 

2,750 

5 

4  12-ton 

— 

1,000 

8-5 

cb 

Bellerophon 

— 

1865 

7,550 

6 

10  8-in.,  4  6-in.,  6  4-in. ;  4  6-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

4,000 

12-4 

t 

Prince  Alber 

t     — 

1866 

3,880 

10 

4  12-ton 

— 

1,300 

9-7 

c  b 

Penelope 



1867 

4;470 

6 

8  9-ton;  4  3-pr.  Q.F.                  !  — 

4,700 

12-7 

t 

Monarch 

.      — 

1868 

8,320 

10 

/4  25-ton;  2  12-ton;  1  6j-ton;  4  12-pr.l 
\                  and  12  3-pr.  Q.F.                    ) 

2 

8,000 

14-0 

cb 

Hercules 

_ 

1868 

8,680 

9 

( 8  18-ton  ;  2  12J-ton ;  4  e^-ton ;  28  Q.F.I 
\                             guns'                            J 

4 

8,500 

14-6 

cb 

Audacious 



1869 

6,010 

8 

101 2-ton  ;  8  4-in  ;  4  6-pr. ,  &  6  3-pr,  Q.  F. 

4 

4,830 

11-6 

ch 

Invincible 

— 

1869 

6,010 

8 

10  12- ton ;  6  4-in.  ;  4  6-pr.  Q.F. 

4 

4,830 

12-5 

cb 

Iron  Duke 

— 

1870 

6,010 

8 

10  12-ton  ;  4  5-in. ;  4  20-pr.  ;  4  6-pr.  Q.F. 

4 

3,520 

12-4 

t 

Hotspur 

— 

1870 

4,010 

11 

2  25-ton  ;  2  5-ton  ;  4  6-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

3,060 

12-8 

cb 

Swiftsure 

— 

1870 

6,910 

8 

10  12-ton  ;  8  4-in.  ;  4  6-pr.  &  4  3-pr.  Q.F. 

4 

4,910 

12-6 

cb 

Triumph 

— 

1870 

6,640 

8 

10  12-ton  ;  4  5-in..;  8  6-pr.  &  8  3-pr.  Q.F. 

4 

5,110 

12-6 

cb 

Sultan  . 

3 

1870 

9,290 

9 

8 18-ton  ;  4 12Hon  ;  7  20pr.,  4  6-pr.  Q.F. 

4 

8,000 

13-7 

t 

Devastation 

3 

1871 

9,330 

14 

4  29-ton ;  6  6-pr.  &  8  3.pr.  Q.F. 

4 

7,000 

14-0 

t 

Cyclops 

1871 

3,560 

10 

4  18-ton  ;  4  3-pr.  Q.F. 

— 

1,660 

9-9 

t 

Glatton. 

— 

1871 

4,910 

14 

2  25-ton ;  3  6-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

■2,870 

110 

t 

Qorgon  . 

— 

1871 

3,560 

10 

4  18-ton;  4  3-pr.  Q.F. 

— 

1,670 

9-9 

t 

Hecate  . 

— 

1871 

3,560 

10 

4  1S-ton;  4  3-pr,  Q.F. 

— 

1,750 

9-9 

t 

Hydra  . 

— 

1871 

3,560 

10 

4  18-ton;  4  3-pr,  Q,F. 

— 

1,470 

9-9 

t 

Thunderer 

3 

1872 

9,330 

14 

4  29-ton ;  6  6-pr.  &  8  3-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

7,000 

13-4 

t 

Rupert . 

3 

1872 

5,440 

14 

2  22-ton ;  2  6-in. ;  4  6-pr.  &  6  3-pr.  Q,F. 

4 

6,000 

14-0 

t 

Neptune 

3 

1874 

9,310 

13 

4  38-ton ;  2  12-ton ;  6  6-pr.  &  8  3-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

8,000 

14-2 

cb 

Superb  . 

3 

1875 

9,170 

12 

16 18-ton ;  6  4-in, ;  6  6-pr,  &  10  3-pr,  Q.F, 

4 

6,000 

150 

cb 

Alexandra 

3 

1875 

9,490 

12 

/8  18-ton  ;  4  22-ton  ;  6  4-in. ;  4  6-pr.  &  61 
1                          3-pr.  Q.F.                           / 

4 

8,610 

14-3 

t 

Dreadnought 

3 

1875 

10,820 

14 

4  38-ton ;  6  6-pr.  &  2  3-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

8,210 

13-7 

t 

Inflexible 

— 

1876 

11,880 

24 

4  80-ton  ;  8  4-in. ;  4  6-pr,  &  2  3-pr,  Q,F. 

4 

8,010 

12-8 

bar 

Temeraire 

2 

1876 

8,540 

11 

/4  25-ton ;  4  18-ton ;  6  4-in, ;  4  6-pr,  &  2) 
\                         3-pr,  Q,F,                          / 

2 

7,000 

13-8 

cb 

Belleisle 



1876 

4,870 

12 

4  25-ton;  6  6-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

3,200 

11-9 

cb 

Orion    . 



1879 

4,870 

12 

4  25-ton ;  6  6-pr,  Q,F, 

4 

3,900 

11-9 

t 

Agamemnon 

— 

1879 

8,660 

18 

4  38-ton  ;  2  5-ton  ;  6  6-pr,  &,  8  3-pr,  Q.F. 

2 

6,360 

12-1 

t 

Ajax      . 

— 

1880 

8,660 

18 

4  38-ton;  2  5-ton;  6  6-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

6,000 

12-1 

t 

Conqueror 

2 

1881 

6,200 

12 

2  45-ton  ;  4  5-ton ;  6  6-pr.  Q.F. 

6 

6,000 

15-5 

t 

Edinburgh 

2 

1882 

9,420 

18 

4  45-ton ;  5  5-ton ;  4  6-pr,  &  10  3-pr,  Q,F, 

2 

7,500 

15-5 

t 

Colossus 

2 

1882 

9,420 

18 

4  45-ton  ;  5  5-ton  ;  4  6-pr.  &  10  3-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

7,500 

15-5 

bar 

Collingwood 

2 

1882 

9,500 

18 

4  45-ton ;  5  5-ton ;  4  6-pr.  &  10  3-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

9,500 

16-5 

bar 

Rodney 

1 

1884 

10,300 

18 

/I  69-ton  ;  3  67-ton  ;  6  5-ton ;  12  6-pr.  &] 
{                       2  3-pr.  Q.F.                        / 

4 

11,500 

16-7 

t 

Hero      . 

1 

1885 

6,200 

12 

2  45-ton :  4  5-ton  ;  7  6-pr.  «fe5  3-pr.  Q.F. 

6 

6,000 

15-5 

bar 

Benbow 

1 

1885 

10,600 

18 

2  111-ton  ;  10  5-ton ;  8  6-pr.  &  7  3-pr.  Q.F. 

5 

11,500 

16-7 

bar 

Camperdown 

1 

1885 

10,600 

18 

4  67-ton ;  6  5-ton  ;  12  6-pr.  &  7  3-pr.  Q.F. 

5 

11,500 

16-7 

bar 

Howe     . 

1 

1885 

10,300 

18 

4  67-ton  ;  6  5-ton  ;  12  6-pr.  &  7  3-pr.  Q.F. 

5 

11,500 

16-7 

bar 

Anson 

1 

1886 

10,600 

18 

4  67-ton ;  6  6-in. ;  12  6-pr.  &  7  3-pr.  Q.F. 

5 

11,500 

16-7 

t 

Sans  Pareil  . 

1 

1887 

10,470 

18 

(2  111-ton  ;  1  29-ton  ;  12  5-ton;  12  6-pr.\ 
t                      &  9  3-pr.  Q.F.                      / 

6 

14,000 

16-7 

t 

Trafalgar 

1 

1887 

11,940 

20 

/  4  67-ton ;   6  4-7-in.  Q.F. ;  8  6-pr.  &  9\ 
t                          3-pr,  Q,F.                           / 

6 

12,000 

16-7 

t 

Nile       . 

1 

1888 

11,940 

20 

/  4  67-ton;  6  4-7-in.  Q.F.  ;  8  6-pr.  &  91 
i                         3-pr.  Q.F,                         1 

4 

12,000 

16-7 

t 

Hood     . 

1 

1891 

14,150 

18 

/  4  67-ton  ;  10  6.in,  Q.F, ;  10  6-pr.  &  12  \ 
t                          3-pr.  Q.F.                         / 

7 

13,000 

17-5 

bar 

Royal  Severe 

gn  1 

1891 

14,150 

18 

/  4  67-ton  ;  10  6-in.  Q.F. ;  16  6-pr,  &  12  \ 
t                          3-pr,  Q,F.                         / 

7 

13,312 

17-5 

bar\ 

Empress  of  Ir 

ulia  1 

1891 

14,150 

18 

Do,                       Do. 

r 

13,000 

17-5 

bar] 

Repulse 

1 

1892 

14,150 

18 

Do.                       Do. 

7 

13,000 

17-5 

bar] 

Royal  Oak    . 

1 

1892 

14,150 

18 

Do.                       Do. 

7 

13,000 

17-5 

bar' 

i 

Ramillies 

1 

1892 

14,150 

18 

Do.                       Do.                   j 

I 

7 

13,000  ; 

17-5 
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es 


Name 


Resolution 

Revenge 

Centurion 

Barfleur 

Renown 

Magnificent 
*Majestic 
*Prince  Georj; 
*C8esar    . 
*Hannibal 
^Victorious 
*Illustrious 
*Mars 
*Jupiter 


S3 

^ 

S| 

1892 

14,150 

18 

1892  14,150 

18 

1892  10,500 

12 

1892  10,500 

12 

—     12,350 

1894  14,900 

— 

14,900 

— 

14,900 

— 

14,900 

—  1  14,900 

—  ' 14,900 

—  i  14,900 

—     14,900 

— 

14,900 

Armament 


I 


r  4  67-ton ;  10  6-in.  Q.F. ; 
[  3-pr.  Q.F. 

Do.  Do. 

I  4  29-ton;  10  4-7-in,  Q.F, 
I  3-pr.  Q.F. 

Do. 
r  4  29-ton  ;  10  6-in.  Q.F. 
I  6-pr.  &  12  3-pr.  Q.F, 

4  12-in. ;  12  6-in.  Q.F. ;  28  smaller 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 


Programme  of  1894-95. 


16  6-pr.  &  12)      ^ 

;  8  6-pr.  &  121 

Do. 

8_12-pr.,  10  j 

Q.F. 


II 

hi 

"3  O  o 

^■k 

Iwp. 

^"- 

7 

13,000 

17-5 

7 

13,000 

17-5 

7 

13,000 

18-2 

7 

13,000 

18-2 

5 

10,000 

170 

5 

12,000 

180 

5 

12,000 

18-0 

5 

12,000 

18-0 

5 

12,000 

18-0 

5 

12,000 

18-0 

5 

12,000 

18-0 

5 

12,000 

18-0 

5 

12,000 

18-0 

5 

12,000 

18-0 

Also  the  port-defence  vessels  Magdala  (3,340  tons),  Abyssinia 
(2,910  tons),  Cerberus  (3,480  tons),  5  second-class  cruisers,  8 
third-class  cruisers  {a),  and  7  third-class  cruisers  (5),  on  Indian 
and  Colonial  stations. 


1 

1 

First  Class  Cruisers. 

1 

h 

i 

1 

Displace- 
ment, Tons 

O   CO 

1»* 

1, 

Bf 

Name 

1 

Armanaent 

III 

II 

,  Warrior     . 

1860 

9,210 

4  9-ton  ;  28  6^ton 

5,270 

12-7 

'  Black  Prince 

1861 

9,210 

4  9-ton  ;  22  6i-ton  ;  2  6-in.;  4  3-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

5,770  1  12-7  1 

1  Minotaur   . 

1863)  10,690 

17  12-ton  ;  4  4-7-in.,  and  8  3-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

5,000 

12-0 

j  Achilles      . 

1863|    9,820 

14  12-ton;  2  5-ton;  8  3-pr.  Q.  F. 

2 

5,000 

12-7 

!  Agincourt  . 

18651  10,690 

17  12-ton 

2 

5,000 

12-0  1 

it 

1  Northumberland 

1866 

10,780 

7  12-ton  ;  20  9-ton  ;  12  smaller 

4 

6,560    12-0  ! 

1  Shannon     . 

1875 

5,390 

2  18-ton  ;  7  12-ton 

2 

3,370  i  11-2  ■ 

C  3 
•1  u 

!  Nelson 

1876 

7,630 

f  4  18-ton  ;  8  12-ton  ;  4  4-7-in.  Q.F.  ;  6  \ 
I                6-pr.  &  14  3-pr.  Q.F.                 / 

2 

6,640 

14-4 

1 

< 

\  Northampton     . 

1876 

7,630 

(  4  18-ton  ;  8  12-ton  ;  6'6-pr.  &  8  3-pr.  \ 
\                              Q.F.                              J 

2 

6,070 

12-6 

Imperieuse 

1883     8,400 

f  4  24-ton  ;  10  6-in.  ;  4  6-pr.  &  4  3-pr.  \ 
I                             Q.F.                             i 

6 

10,000    16-7 

\   Warspite    . 

1884 

8,400 

1  4  22-ton  ;  10  6-in.  ;  4  0-pr.  <fe  4  3-pr.   | 

6 

10,000 

16-7 
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M?3 


Name 


Undaunted 

Aurora 
Australia    . 
Galatea 
Immortalite 
Narcissus  . 
Orlando 
Blake 
Blenheim   . 

Edgar 
Endymion  . 
Hawke 
Royal  Arthur 
Crescent 
St.  George 

Gibraltar 
Grafton 
Theseus 
Eclipse 
Minerva 
Talbot 
Diana 
Dido  . 
Doris  . 
Isis     . 
Juno  . 
Venus 

Powerful 

Terrible 


Diadem.    Improved  Blenheim. 
Europa.  ,,  ,, 

Niobe.  ,,  „ 

1  unnamed.     ,,  ,, 

4       ,,  Nearly  as  Talbot. 


2 
•3 

3 

Armament 

s 

«i 

1886 

5,600 

r 

2  22-tou, 

10  6-in.  ;  6  6-pr.  &  10  1 
3-pr.Q.F.                         ] 

1886 

5,600 

Do. 

1887 

5,600 

Do. 

1887 

5,600 

Do. 

1887 

5,600 

Do. 

1887 

5,600 

Do. 

1887 

5,600 

Do. 

1889 

9,000 

2  22-ton 

;  10  6-in.  ;  16  3-pr.  Q.F. 

1890 

9,000 

Do. 

1890 

7,350 

{ 

2  22-ton  ; 

10  6-in.  Q.F.  ;  12  6-pr.  &  \ 
5  3-pr.  Q.F.                        ] 

1891 

7,350 

Do. 

1891 

7,350 

Do. 

1891 

7,700 

{ 

1  22-ton  ; 

12  6-in.  Q.F. ;  12  6-pr.  &  ) 
5  3-pr.  Q.F.                        i 

1891 

7,700 

Do. 

1892 

7,700 

{ 

2  22-ton ; 

10  6-in.  Q.F.  ;  12  6-pr.  &  \ 
5  3-pr.  Q.F.                        i 

1892 

7,700 

Do. 

1892 

7,350 

Do. 

1892 

7,350 

Do. 

5,600 

5 

6-in.  Q.F. 

;  6  4-7-in.  ;  and  smaller  Q.F. 

5,600 

Do. 

5,600 

Do. 

5,600 

Do. 

5,600 

Do. 

5,600 

Do. 

5,600 

Do. 

5,600 

Do. 

5,600 

Do. 

14,000    { 

2  9-2-in.  ; 

12  6-in.  Q.F.  ;  IS  12-pr.  &  \ 
12  3-pr.  Q.F.                       / 

14,000 

Do. 

15  Si    .si 


'1 

hi 

IS 

■pi. 

4 

8,500 

Do. 

8,500 

Do. 

8,500 

Do. 

8,500 

Do. 

8,500 

Do. 

8,500 

Do. 

8,500 

4 

20,000 

Do. 

20,000 

4 

12,000 

Do. 

12,000 

Do. 

12,000 

4 

12,000 

Do. 

12,000 

Do. 

12,000 

Do. 

12,000 

Do. 

12,000 

Do. 

12,000 

9,600 

9,600 

9,600 

9,600 

9,600 

9,600 

9,600 

9,600 

9,600 

4 

25,000 

4 

25,000 

18-5 

18-5 
18-5 
18-5 
18-5 
18-5 
18-5 
22-0 
22-0 

19-7 

19-7 
19-7 

19-5 

19-5 

19-5 

19-5 

19-7 

19-7 

19-5 

19-5 

19- 

19-5 

19-5 

19-5 

19-5 

19-5 

19-5 

22-0 

22-0 


Of  the  ten  battleships  built  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  seven  are  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign  type,  which  is  a  much  improved  development  of  the 
'  Admiral '  class,  with  better  protection,  higher  freeboard,  and  more  powerful 
armament.  The  Hood  is  the  only  one  of  these  new  battleships  which  carries 
her  heavy  guns  in  closed  turrets.  The  Barfieur  and  Centurion  are  examples 
of  the  tendency  to  combine  the  chief  qualities  of  the  largest  ironclads  in  a 
rather  smaller  and  less  expensive  compass.  In  them  the  protection  and 
arrangement  of  the  quick-firing  armament  have  been  even  more  highly 
elaborated  than  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  class,  and  their  speed  is  at  least  equal. 
Their  heavy  armament,  however,  is  less  powerful,  and  their  armour  is  reduced 
in  thickness. 

The  Renown,  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Pembroke,  as  part  of  the 
programme  of  1892-93,  represents  one  of  the  latest  types  in  the  Navy.  She  is 
described  as  an  improved  Centurion,  and  has  a  greater  displacement  (12,350 
tons)  than  that  type.  She  is  to  be  armed  with  four  10 -in.  breechloading 
guns,   carried  in  two  barbettes  and  mounted   similarly  to    those    in    the 
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Centurion.  Her  secondary  armament  will  be  extremely  powerful,  including 
ten  6-in.  quick-firing  guns,  eight  12-pounder  quick-firers,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  quick-firing  guns.  In  the  protection  of  this  secondary 
armament  the  arrangements  in  the  Renown  are  more  efficient  than  those 
in  any  preceding  battleship.  The  armament  of  submerged  torpedoes  will 
also  be  more  extensive  than  that  in  any  other  battleship.  The  barbette 
armour  will  be  somewhat  thicker  than  that  in  the  Centurion.  The  hull 
armour  will  be  arranged  on  an  entirely  different  principle  from  that  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  Centurion,  and  associated  with  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  protective  deck.  This  point  has  received  the  most  careful 
attention  ;  and  it  is  considered  that  the  disposition  and  thickness  of  hull 
armour  adopted,  together  with  the  improved  qualities  of  armour  now  obtain- 
able, will  make  the  ship  well  adapted  for  close  action.  With  natural 
draught  on  the  eight  hours'  contractor's  trial,  a  mean  speed  of  17  knots  is 
anticipated  ;  with  moderate  forced  draught  a  maximum  speed  of  about  18 
knots  will  be  reached.  Like  the  Centurion  and  the  Barjieur  the  Ecnotcn 
will  be  wood  sheathed  and  coppered,  and  will  be  capable  of  passing  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Majestic  and  Magnificent,  with  the  seven  battleshij)s  of  the  new 
programme,  present  the  largest  type  of  battleship  afloat.  The  following 
are  the  characteristics  of  these  colossal  ships  drawn  from  a  Parliamentary 
Paper.  The  length  is  390  feet,  the  extreme  beam  78  feet,  the  mean 
draught  28  feet,  and  the  displacement  14,900  tons.  With  natural 
draught  on  the  eight  hours'  contractor's  trial,  a  mean  speed  of  16^  knots 
is  anticipated  ;  with  moderate  forced  draught  a  maxmium  speed  of  174 
to  17|  knots  will  be  obtained.  The  armament  will  include  four  12-inch  B.L. 
guns  of  new  type  mounted  in  pairs  ;  twelve  6-inch  Q.F.  ;  sixteen  12-pounders 
Q.F.  new  type  ;  and  twelve  3-pounders  Q.F.  There  will  also  be  five  torpedo 
discharges  for  18-inch  torpedoes,  four  of  these  being  submerged.  In  the 
general  disposition  of  the  armament  the  arrangement  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
class  has  been  followed.  There  are,  however,  certain  important  differences. 
The  12-inch  guns  mounted  in  strongly  armoured  barbettes  will  have  their 
mountings  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  loaded  in  any  position  by  manual 
power,  while  the  proved  advantages  obtainable  with  hydraulic  power  and 
fixed  loading  stations  will  be  retained.  Strong  armoured  shields  will  also  be 
fitted  to  the  turntables  and  revolve  with  the  guns.  The  protection  of  the 
6-inch  Q.F.  guns  is  to  be  carried  out  more  thoroughly  than  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign  class,  involving  considerable  additional  weight.  Two  more  6-inch 
Q.F.  are  carried  in  the  new  ships,  and  12-pounders  have  been  adopted  instead 
of  6-pounders  as  in  the  Royal  Sovereign.  The  armour-plating  will  be  hard- 
ened by  the  Harvey  process,  and  the  protection  of  the  hull  is  more  extended. 

Of  the  best  type  of  first-class  cruisers  is  the  Ro]jal  Arthur,  built  under 
the  Naval  Defence  Act,  and  launched  in  1891,  of  7,700  tons,  12,000  horse- 
power, and  a  speed  of  20  knots.  The  class  consists  of  nine  vessels  of  from 
7,350  to  7,700  tons,  heavily  armed,  and  with  large  coal  endurance.  All  of 
them  are  now  afloat. 

The  Powerful  and  Terrible,  first-class  cruisers,  will  be  formidable  ships  of 
about  14,000  tons,  and  will  certainly  be  far  superior  to  any  other  like  cruisers 
afloat.  They  are  intended  to  have  a  smooth-water  speed  of  20  knots  and  a 
trial  speed  of  22  knots.  Their  armament  will  be  very  strong  and  carefully 
protected,  and  they  will  have  high  freeboard,  the  bow  and  stern  chasers  being 
well  above  the  water.  Their  vital  parts  will  be  beneath  a  4in.  cui-ved  steel 
deck,  which  will  be  associated  with  many  watertight  compartments.  Their 
coal-bunker  capacity  will  be  3,000  tons. 

The  new  second-class  cruisers,  built  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act  (of  which 
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there  are  29:),  are  descuibed]  a&  improvedl  Medeas,  and  are  of  two  t'ypes^ — 
Apollo  (3,400iton3)  and  Astrcea  (4,360  tons) — with  9,000  horse-power  ;  speed 
19 J  to  20  knots,  Th,e  torpedo,  boat  destroyers  are  very  swift  boats,  having 
a  contract  speed  of  27  knots.  The  Bother,  bnilt  by  Messrs.  Thornycroft, 
h3.s  steampdi  29I-17  knpts  on  a  three  bom's'  run.  They  are  armed  severally 
with  one  of  the  new  12-poujnder  quick-firing  guns  and  five  6-pounders, 
except  that  six  boats  ha^ve  but  three  of  the  last-named  guns.  Several  of  them 
are  now  afloat. 


Production  and  Industry. 


I.  Agriculture. 

In  1876  the  number  of  owners  of  less  than  an  acre  of  land  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  was  officially 
returned  at  852,408 ;  of  owners  of  more  than  an  acre  at 
321,386  ;  total  number  of  owners,  1,173,794.  The  whole  extent 
of  land  accounted  for  in  the  returns  was,  however,  five-and-a- 
half  millions  of  acres  less  than  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
all  common  and  waste  lands,  as  well  as  the  metropolis  and  the 
lands  of  owners  of  less  than  an  acre,  having  been  excluded 
from  the  survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  surface  in 
each  section  of  Great  Britain  in  percentages  of  the  total  acreage  of 
each  section : — 


- 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

72 
1-6 

26-4 

Average 

Cultivable  and  pasture  area 
Woods,  coppice,  &c. 
Mountain,    heath,    water, 
&c 

Total  area  (in  1,000  acres) 

77 
4-8 

18-2 

60 
3-5 

36-5 

25 

4-5 

70-5 

58-5 
3-6 

37-9 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

32,527 

4,712 

19,085 

20,820 

77,144 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  cultivable 
area  : — 
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- 

1874 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Great  Britain: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Corn  crops 

9,431,490 

7,808,031 

7,655,739 

7,854,974 

7,400,227 

Green  crops      . 

3,581,276 

3,269,577 

3,286,906 

3,300,769 

3,225,762 

Flax 

9,394 

1,421 

1,258 

1,760 

2,023 

Hops 

j        65,805 

56,259 

57,564 

59,535 

58,940 

Small  fruit       . 

1         — 

62,148 

65,487 

68,415 

74,547 

Bare  fallow,  &c. 

1      660,206 

457,162 

514,558 

375,701 

475,650 

Clover  and  ma- 

ture grasses  . 

;  4,340,742 

4,672,802 

4,569,630 

4,503,632 

4,729,801 

Permanent  pas- 

! 

ture      . 

13,178,412 

16,358,150 

16,492,567 

16,465,069 

Number 

16,610,563 

Live  stock  : — 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Horses   . 

1,311,739 

1,518,082 

1,524,527 

1,529,461 

1,545,228 

Cattle     . 

6^125,491 

6,944,783 

6,700,676 

6,347,113 

6,354,336 

Sheep     . 

30,313,941 

28,734,704 

27,280,334 

25,861,500 

25,792,195 

Pigs       .         . 

2,422,832 

2,137,859 

2,113,530 

2,390,026 

2,884,431 

Ireland : 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Corn  crops 

1,901,508 

1,494,816 

1,489,393 

1,484,041 

1,439,053 

Green  crops 

1,353,362 

1,174,861 

1,153,527 

1,163,277 

1,151,582 

Flax 

106,886 

70,642 

67,444 

100,851 

95,202 

Bare  fallow,  &c. 

12,187 

26,936 

22,038 

19,639 

18,506 

Clover,  &  mature 

grasses . 

12,378,244 

1,252,979 

1,300,168 

1,312,198 

1,285,357 

Permanent 

pasture 

— 

11,142,287 

11,175,844 

11,081,919 

11,189,018 

Live  stock  :  — 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Horses    . 

468,089 

539,788 

545,180 

553,091 

557,139 

Cattle     . 

4,118,113 

4,531,025 

4,464,026 

4,392,194 

4,358,041 

Sheep     . 

4,437,613 

4,827,702 

4,421,593 

4,105,250 

3,914,855 

Pigs        .         . 

1,096,494 

1,115,888 

1,152,365 

1,389,310 

1,338,454 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  (in  acres)  under  each  of  the 
heavy  corn  and  green  crops  in  the  years  named  : — 


Year 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 
Acres 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips 
Acres 

Hreat  Britain 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1874 

3,630,300 

2,287,987 

2,596,384 

559,044 

310,547 

520,430 

2,133,336 

1891 

2,307,277 

2,112,798 

2,899,129 

354,702 

204,277 

532,794 

1,918,535 

1892 

2,219,839 

2,036,810 

2,997,545 

311,310 

194,424 

525,361 

1,937,163 

1893 

1,897,524 

2,075,097 

3,171,756 

244,954 

210,479 

527,821 

1,975  235  1 

1894 

1,927,962 

2,095,771 

3,253,401 

244,180 

243,043 

504,454 

1,956,573 

1895 

1,417,041 

2.166,279 

3,295,905 

242,665 

209,024 

541,217 

1,915,902 

1 

F    2 
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Year 

Wheat 

Barley    |     Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Ireland : 

Acres 

Acres         Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1874 

188,711 

212,230     1,480,186 

9,646 

1,756 

892,421 

333,487 

1891 

80,870 

177,966 

1,215,396 

4,142 

589 

753,332 

300,326 

1892 

75,344 

175,612 

1,226,307 

3,973 

460 

739,942 

300,445 

1893 

54,998 

168,776 

1.248,338 

3,280 

326 

723,735 

302,774  1 

1894 

49,342 

164,780 

1,254,813 

2,784 

401 

717,120 

311,294 

1895 

36,529 

171,785 

1,216,370 

2,354 

498 

710,389 

313,248 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  produce  of  each  of  the 
principal  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  thousands  of 
bushels  and  tons  for  the  years  named  : — 


Great  Britain                i                    Ireland 

Description  of  Crops 

!  1 

1892 

1893 
1,000 

1894 

1895 
1,000 

1891 

1892 
1,000 

1893 
1,000 

1894 
1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

i  Wheat    .... 

58,561 

49,247 

59,173 

37,176 

!    2,615 

2,214 

1,666 

1,532 

f  Barley  and  Bere    . 

70,485 

59,535 

72,295 

68,651  1    7,426 

6,454 

6,211 

6,306 

Oats       .... 

116,295 

112,887 

135,463 

122,149 

1  54,086 

51,886 

55,701 

55,400 

Beans     .... 

6,905 

4,745 

7,085 

— 

1       180 

149 

lis 

112 

Peas       .... 

5,017 

4,750 

6,219 

— 

18 

11 

6 

10 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes 

3,049 

3,476 

2,789 

— 

i     3,037 

2,585 

3,064 

1,873 

Turnips  and  Swedes 

27,348 

26,262 

26,398 

~ 

1     4,349 

4,071 

4,848 

4,279 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  average  yield  per  acre 
of  the  principal  crops  : — 


Great  Britain 


Description  of  Crops 


Barley  and  Bere 
Oats 

Beans     . 
Peas 


Potatoes 

Turnips  and  Swedes 


1892       1893       1894       1895 


Bushls. 
26-38 
34-61 
38-80 
22-19 
25.85 

Tons 

5-80 

14-12 


Bushls. 
25-95 
28-69 
35-59 
19-39 
2261 

Tons 

6-59 

13-80 


Bushls. 
30-69 
34-50 
41-64 
29-04 
25-64 

Tons 
6-53 
13-49 


Bushls, 
26-23 
31-69 
37-06 


Tons 


Ireland 


1891        1892       1893       1894 


Bushls. 
32-34 
41-64 
44-50 
43-58 
30-48 

Tons 
4-03 
14-48 


Bushls. 
29-36 
36-76 
42-31 
37-51 
24-97 

Tons 

3-49 

13-55 


Bushls. 
30-28 
36-76 
44-62 
35-85 
19-68 

Tons 
4-23 
16-01 


Bushls, 
31-04 
38-27 
44-15 
40-28 
25-54 

Tons 

2-61 

13-75 


For  the  quantities  of  cereals  and  live  stock  imported,  see  under 
Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  live  stock  among 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895:— 


the 
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- 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland       : 

United 
Kingdom  i 

Horses   . 
Cattle    . 
Sheep     . 
Pigs       . 

1,184,747 

4,472,565 

15,557,571 

2,471,020 

153,158 

703,824 

3,000,841 

260,091 

207,323 
1,177,947 
7,233,783 

153,320 

557,139 
4,358,041 
3,914,855  ! 

1,338,454  i 

1 

2,112,207 
10,753,314 
29,774,853 

4,238,870 

1  Including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  or  farms  of  various  sizes 
in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  June,  1885  (latest  return) : — 


Number  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  each  Class 

Proportional  Number  per 
Cent,  of  Holdings 

Classification  of         j    Bng- 
Holdings                    land 

Wales 

Scot- 
land 

Great  i   Eng- 
Britain .    land 

Wales  t  ^«0*- 
^^^^«     land 

Great 
Britain 

From     i  acre  to  1  acre 
,,        1    acre  to  5  acres 
5       „        20     „    . 
„       20       „       50     „    . 
„       50      „      100     „    . 
„     100      „     300     „    . 
„     300       „     500    „    . 
„     500       „  1,000    „    . 
„  1,000 

NO. 

21,069 

103,229 

109,285 

61,146 

44,893 

59,180 

11,452 

4,131 

565 

No. 

1,083 

11,044 

17,389 

12,326 

10,044 

7,844 

389 

63 

8 

No. 

1,860 
21,463 
22,132 
10,677 

9,778 
12,549 

2,034 
632 
90 

No. 

23,512 

135,736 

148,806 

84,149 

64,715 

79,573 

13,875 

4,826 

663 

5  08 
24-88 
26-34 
14-74 
10-82 
14-26 
2-76 
0-99 
0-13 

% 

1-80 

18-35 

28-89 

20-48 

16-69 

13-03 

0-65 

0-10 

0-01 

•/. 

1-69 
26-59 
27-42 
13-23 
12-11 
15-55 
2-52 
0-78 
0-11 

24 -4*? 

26-77 

15-14 

11-64 

14-31 

2-50 

0-87  1 

0-12 

Total  .        .        . 

414,950 

60,190 

80,715 

555,855 

100  00 

100-00  ;  10000    100-00 

Acreage  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  each  Class 

Average  size  of  Holdings 

Classification  of 
Holdings 

England 

Wales 

Scot- 
land 

Great 
Britain 

a-|™- 

Scot- 
land 

Great 
Britn. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1            1 
Acres    |  Acres  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1  From     i  acre  to  1  ac. 

9,988 

530 

677 

11,195           i\ 

^ 

* 

„        1  ac.  to  5acrs. 

286,526 

34,532 

68,619 

389,677  1        2|l        SJ 
1,656,827  1      Hi       Hi 
2,824,527        33^        34 

3i 

2f 

5  „        20  „  . 

1,219,663 

200,169      236,995 

10| 
33J 

11 

,       20  „        50  „  . 

2,042,370 

420,482  1    361,675 

33i 

,       50  „      100  „  . 

3,285,350 

735,671  1    725,499 

4,746,520!      73i        73; 

741 

73i 

,     100  „      300  „  . 

10,285,988 

1,233,374  2,139,133 

13,658,495!    173|      157^     170i 

1715- 

,     300  „      500  „  . 

4,328,722 

143,623      768,823 

5,241,168      378       369        378 

377 

652, 

l,331i 

,     500  „  1,000  ,,  . 

2,697,794 

39,793      409,641 

3,147,228      653        631-  j    648^ 

,1,000    . 

735,138 

10,373      137,104 

882,615  1,301^  1,296J  1,523^ 

Total    . 

24,891,539 

2,818,547  4,848,166  32,558,252        60         46| ,      60 

58J 

i 
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A  return  made  in  1890  gives  statistics  of  holdings  from  \  acre  to  50 
acres,  but  does  not  deal  with  those  of  50  acres  and  upwards.  The  figures  in 
the  following  table  which  relate  to  1889  allow  of  a  partial  comparison  with 
the  return  of  1885  : — 


Small  Holdings  not  exceeding  50  Acres  (1889) 

Proportional  Number  per  Cent, 
of  Holdings  in  each  Class 

Classification  of 
Holdings 

land 

Wales 

Scot- 
land 

Great 
Britain 

Eng- 
land 

Wales 

Scot- 
land 

Great 
Britain 

From    \  acre  to    1  acre 
„       1    acre  to    5  acres 
„       5        „       20    „  . 
„     20        „       50    „  . 

Total  . 

No. 

25,680 
109,528 
111,039 

62,131 

No. 

1,672 
12,298 
18,211 
12,480 

No. 

1,300 
22,359 
22,122 
10,602 

No. 

28,652 
144,185 
151,372 

85,213 

7o 

8-33 
.35-52 
36-00 
20-15 

7o 

3-74 
27-54 
40-78 
27-94 

7o 

2-31 
39-66 
39-23 
18-80 

7-00 
35-22 
36-97 
20-81 

308,378 

44,661 

56,383 

409,422 

100-00  i  100-00 

1 

100-00    100-00 

1 

In  the  same  return  obtained  for  the  Board  of  Agliculture  it  is  stated  that 
the  number  of  allotments  under  one  acre  detached  from  cottages  in  Great 
Britain  in  1889  was  455,005,  and  that  the  total  number  of  separate 
instances  in  which  petite  culture  in  one  form  or  another  exists  in  Great 
Britain  is  estimated  to  be  1,300,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings,  by  classes,  for  each 
county  and  province  of  Ireland,  in  1893  and  1894,  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  latter  year  : — 


Provinces 

Number  and  Classification  of  Holdings 

Not 

exceeding 

lacre 

Above  1 

and  not 

exceeding 

5  acres 

Above  5 

and  not 

exceeding 

15  acres 

Above  15 

and  not 

exceeding 

30  acres 

Above  30 

and  not 

exceeding 

50  acres 

,   .     ^                        ri893 
Leinster         .          j^gg^ 

Munster         .          j^g^^ 

Ulster.        .         {\Z 

Connaught    .          |Jgg^ 

Total  of  Ireland      |J^^^ 

Increase  or  decrease         / 
in  1894       .         .          I 

18,183 
18,240 
15,378 
16,280 
16,274 
16,916 
6,062 
6,373 

17,786 
17,748 
11,138 
11,261 
21,128 
21,059 
12,830 
12,713 

25,711 
25,570 
19,234 
19,107 
64,396 
64,565 
46,584 
46,981 

22,161 
22,171 
24.265 
24,315 
53,785 
53,619 
33,231 
33,551 

15,174 

15,249    i 

22,359 

22,223 

24,819 

24,706 

11,491 

11,315 

55,897 
57,809 

62,882 
62,781 

155,925 
156,223 

133,442 
133,656 

73,843 
73,493 

Increase 
1,912 

Decrease 
101 

Increase 
298 

Increase 
214 

Decrease 
350 
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Provinces 


Leiuster 
Munstev 
Ulster  , 
Connaught    , 

Total  of  Ireland 


\1894 
/1893 
\1894 
/1893 
\1894 
/1893 
U894 

^1893 
\1894 


Above  50 

and  not  |  and  not 
exceeding  exceeding 
100  auares     200  acres 


Above  100  ;Above  200 

and  not 

exceeding 

500  acres 


13,925 

6,886 

14,009 

6,886 

22,169 

9,272 

22,176 

9,287 

14,137 

3,667 

14,347 

3,650 

6,398 

3,144 

6,426 

3,169 

56,629 

22,969 

56,95,8 

22,992 

Increase  or  decrease 
in  1894 


Increase 
329 


Increase 
23 


2,787 
2,817 
2,736 
2,708 
1,029 
1,018 
1,718 
1,689 

8,270 
8,232 


Decrease 

38 


Above  500 

Total 

acres 

'         406 

123,  or9 

411 

123,101  : 

378 

126,929  1 

383 

127,740  t 

275 

199,510  1 

270 

200,150 

526 

121,984 

510 

122,727 

571,442 

1,585 

1,574 

573,718 

Decrease 

Increase 

11 

2,276 

In  1893  the  total  number  of  occupiers  was  527,364  ;  in  1894,  530,136. 


II.  Fisheries,   .  - 

From  the  preliminary  report  on  the  sea-fisheries  we  tabulate 
the  following  results  for  1895  : — 


- 

Excluding  Shell-Fish 

Value  includ- 
ing Shell-Fish 

Weight  (tons) 

363,154 

305,203 

31,437 

Value  on 
Landing 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

£ 
5,128,204 
1,763,428 
256,033 

£ 
5,435,202 
1,829,638 
269,015 

699,794 

7,147,665 

7,533,855 

This  statement  does  not  include  salmon.  The  weight  of  fish  caught  in, 
1894  was  702,310  tons,  valued  at  6,807,608?.,  or  inclmling  shell-fish, 
7,200,331Z.  . 

Of  the  fish  landed  in  England,  286,879  tons  (value  3,970,889Z.)  w^r?, 
landed  on  the  east  coast. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  British  fisheries  (1893),  including  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  was  approximately  124,187,  of  whom  42,694 
were  English,  50,266  Scotch,  and  27,829  Irish.  There  were  27,204  registered 
boats.  The  total  value  of  fish  (produce  of  the  United  Kingdom)  exported  in 
1894  was  2,054,047?.,  besides  476,178Z.  re-exported,  while  the  value  of  that 
imported  was  2, 647, 091 Z. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  fish  (in  tons)  conveyed  inland  by 
railway  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  five  years. 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

332,449 
99,763 
10,399 

England    and 

Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total 

284,567 

92,848 

7,853 

295,561 

93,508 

7,709 

324,983 

92,460 

8,938 

328,696 

101,737 

9,404 

385,268 

396,778 

426,381 

439,837 

442,611 

III.  Mining  and  Metals. 

The  total  quantities  raised,  and  value  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  as  follows  in  1878  and  the  last  live 
years : — 


Year 

Coal 

Iron  Ore 

Quantities 

Value 

Quantities 

Value 

1878 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Tons 
132,654,887 
181,614,288 
185,479,126 
181,786,871 
164,325,795 
188,277,525 

£ 
46,429,210 
74,953,997 
74,099,816 
66,050,451 
55,809,808 
62,729,759 

Tons 
15,726,370 
13,780,767 
12,777,689 
11,312,675 
11,203,476 
12,367,308 

£ 
5,609,507 
3,926,445 
3,355,860 
2,970,632 
2,827,947 
3,190,647 

The  following  tables  give  a  general  summary  of  the  mineral 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1894.  The  first  table  relates 
to  the  metallic  minerals  : — 


Metallic  Minerals 

Minerals 
raised 

Values 

Metals  con- 
tained in  the 
Ores. 

Values  of 
Metals 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Iron  ore       . 

12,367,308 

3,190,647 

4,347,472 

9,999,186 

Lead  ore      . 

40,600 

266,995 

29,687 

284,624 

Tin  ore        .         .         . 

12,910 

487,523 

8,327 

604,500 

Copper  ore  . 

5,752 

13,909 

447 

19,482 

Zinc  ore       . 

21,821 

67,311 

8,130 

131,029 

Bog  iron  ore 

7,803 

1,951 

— 

— 

Copper  precipitate 

241 

2,313 

Ounces 

— 

Silver. 

— 

275,696 

33,313 

Gold  ore      . 

6,603 

13,573 

4,235 

14,811 

Iron  pyrites         .         .            15,523 
Value  of  chief  metallic  minerals  . 

8,042 

, 

4,052,264 
ores     . 

Total  value  of  metals 

from  British 

11,086,945 
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The  following  table  relates  to  the  non-metallic  minerals  : — 


- 

Tons 

Value 

- 

Tons 

Value 

Coal  . 
Stone 
Slates     and 

slabs 
Clays 
Salt   . 
Oil  shale    . 
Phosphate 

of  lime  , 

188,277,525 

461,673 
3,263,768 
2,235,912 
1,986,385 

700 

£ 

62,730,179 

7,695,716 

1,171,366 
823,701 
763,629 
496,596 

1,277 

Gypsum  .     .     153,450 

Arsenic   ore, 

&c.  .         .         8,089 

Barytes        .       20,656 

Other  mine- 
rals .         .          — 

Total    non-metallic 

minerals 
Total  mineral  produce 

£ 
66,355 

52,437 
21,410 

24,008 

73,846,674 
77,898,038 

This  shows  an  increase  of  7,131,287?.  on  1893  in  the  value  of 
the  total  mineral  produce,  and  of  337,335?.  in  that  of  metals 
produced. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  all  mines 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894  was  739,097  ;  of  this  number, 
589,689  were  employed  underground. 

The  following  table  shows  the  British  coal  produce  for  1894, 
arranged  in  districts  : — 


District                j     Tons  of  Coal 

District 

Tons  of  Coal 

Durham,  N.  and  S.  . 
Glamorgan 
Yorkshire 
Lancashire 
Scotland  . 
Staffordshire    . 

32,556,924 
23,993,594 
23,446,184 
23,125,983 
21,481,554 
13,230,238 

Derbyshire 
Northumberland 
Monmouthshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Smaller  coal-fields    . 
Ireland    . 

11,472,579 
9,541,199 
8,213,156 
6,821,830 

14,281,680 
112,604 

Total,  United  Kingdom     ....     188,277,525 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  exports  of  coal, 
coke,  and  patent  fuel  at  intervals  since  1871  : — 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Year 

Quantity 

Value 

1871 
1881 
1891 

1 

Tons 
12,747,989 
19,587,063 
31,084,116 

£ 

6,246,133 

8,785,950 

18,895,078 

1892 
1893 
1894 

Tons 
30,453,973 
29,031,955 
33,073,698 

£ 
16,810,758 
14,375,476 
17,371,331 
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Of  the  coal  exports  of  1894,  5,049,080  tons  valued  at 
2,462,139^.,  went  to  France  ;  4,562,717  tons,  valued  at 
2,280,064^.,  to  Italy;  3,893,709  tons,  valued  at  1,817,850^.,  to 
Germany ;  and  about  a  million  and  three-quarters  of  tons  each 
to  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Egypt. 

From  the  principal  ports  the  export  of  coal,  coke,  and  fuel  in 
1894  was  as  follows  : — 


Ports 

Tons    • 

Value 

£ 
6,589,643 

Ports 

Tons 

Value. 

Cardiff   .     . 

11,537,585 

Hull    .     .     . 

1,016,719 

^         i 
565,802 

Newcastle   . 

4,852,995 

2,152,594 

Kirkcaldy     . 

956,066 

431,074  1 

N.  Shields  . 

2,970,315 

1,416,918 

Grangemouth 

754,915 

377,494 

Newport 

2,643,690 

1,482,060 

S.  Shields     . 

555,862 

258,140 

Sunderland 

1,912,854 

909,101 

Glasgow  .     . 

544,986 

254,379  : 

Swansea .     . 

1,317,432 

678,289 

Liverpool      . 

440,268 

288,206  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  in  thousands  of  tons 
of  various  forms  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
years  named,  with  the  imports  of  iron  ore  and  manufactured  iron 
and  steel : — 


Year 

Pig-iron 

Manufd. 
Iron 

Bessemer 
Steel 

Open- 
hearth 
Steel 

Iron  Ore 
Imports 

Bar  Iron 
Imports 

Manf.  Iron 
Imports 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons ! 

1868 

4,970 

— 

110 

— 

114 

65 

16 

1878 

6,300 

— 

807 

1751 

1,174 

102 

105 

1888 

7,998 

2,031 

2,012 

1,292 

3,562 

113 

227 

1889 

8,322 

2,254 

2,140 

1,429 

4,031 

111 

231 

1890 

7,904 

1,923 

2,015 

1,564 

4,472 

93 

223 

1892 

6,709 

— 

■  — 

— 

3,780 

76 

218 

1893 

6,977 

— 

— 

— 

4,065 

66 

217 

1894 

7,427 

~ 

— 

4,414 

63 

224 

1  1879. 


The  total  consumption  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  in  1888,  7,052,433  tons;  in  1889,  7,692,230;  and  in  1890, 
7,294,684  tons.  The  average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  in  1891 
was  373  ;  in  1892,  362  ;  in  1893,  326  ;  in  1894,  324.  The  number 
of  puddling  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  puddled  bar  iron  in 
operation  in  1883  was  4,651  ;  in  1888,  3,008  ;  in  1889,  3,346 ;  in 
1890,  3,015. 
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The  number  of  Bessemer  steel  converters  at  work  in  1880  was 
79  ;  in  1886,  78  ;  in  1887  and  1888,  87  ;  in  1889,  83  ;  in  1890,  82. 
The  number  of  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  at  work  in  1880  was 
99  ;  in  1886,  187 ;  in  1887,  222  ;  in  1888,  230  ;  in  1889,  247  ;  in 
1890,  252. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  leading  un- 
manufactured metals  and  minerals  imported,  in  tons : — 


- 

1890 

1891                  1892 

1893 

1894 

Iron  ore 
Copper  ore     . 
Lead      . 
Tin 



Tons 

4,471,790 

215,935 

.158,649 

27,038 

Tons                Tons 

3,180,543     3,780,503 

212,327  1     226,087 

169,724  i      182,782 

28,207  1       29,468 

Tons 

4,065,864 

199,608 

188,249 

33,553 

Tons 

4,413,652 

161,650 

161,861 

39,147 

Of  the  iron  ore  imported  in  1894,  3,852,237  tons,  valued  at 
2,512,796/.,  came  from  Spain. 


IV.  Textile  Industry. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  as  follows  : — 


In  1820 

.  152,000,000  lbs. 

In  1880  . 

.  1,628,664,576  lbs 

,,    1840 

.  592,000,000   ,, 

.,    1890  . 

.  1,793,495,200   ,, 

,,    1850 

.   663,577,000   ,, 

,,    1892  . 

.  1,775,236,288   ,, 

,,    1860 

1,390,939,000   ,, 

,,    1893  . 

.   1,416,780,064   ,, 

,,    1870 

1,338,306,000    ,, 

„    1894  . 

.  1,788,116,512   „ 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  cotton  imports,  exports,  and 
the  home  consumption  in  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Total  Imports  of 

Total  Exports  of 

Retained  for  Home 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Consumption 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1890 

1,793,495,200 

214,641,840 

1,578,853,360 

1891 

1,994,885,312 

182,008,064 

1,812,877,284 

1892 

1,775,236,288 

232,903,888 

1,542,332,400 

1893 

1,416,780,064 

224,621,488 

1,192,158,576 

1894 

1,788,116,512 

239,894,704 

1,548,221,808 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  total  quantities  of  wool — 
sheep,  lamb,  and  alpaca — imported,  exported,  and  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  1874  and  during  the  last  five  years  : — 
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"VpflT 

Total  Imports  of 

Total  Exports  of 

Retained  for  Home 

Wool 

Wool 

Consumption 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1874 

344,470,897 

144,294,663 

200,166,234 

1890 

633,028,131 

340,712,303 

292,315,828 

1891 

720,014,070 

384,224,656 

335,789,414 

1892 

743,046,104 

430,828,993 

312,217,111 

1893 

677,947,464 

346,369,110 

331,578,354 

1894 

705,467.947 

345,927,043 

359,540,904 

Of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  1894,  502,002,490  lbs.  came 
from  Australasia. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  textile  factories  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1890  :— 


1 

o 

> 

o 

fe 

o 

1 

II 

o 
(-1 

I5 

3 

H 

^ 

tz; 

England  and  Wales 

6,180 

50,211,216 

722,406 

Scotland 

747 

2,413,735 

71,471 

Ireland 

263 

1,016,111 

28,612 

Total  of  the  United 

Kingdom    . 

7,190 

53,641,062 

822,489 

Children 
working 
Half  Time 


35,166 
2,915 

2,477 


is 


la 


38,653  72,517 
3,862jl0,532 
3,426    5,647 


461,751 
104,343 
44,514 


250,165 
32,939 
15,724 


Total  Number 
Employed 


357,848 
46,386 
23,848 


I  1 

45,941,86,968  610,608  298,828  428, 


500,404 
108,205 
47,940 


858,252 
154,591 

71,788 


656,549  1,084,631 


With  regard  to  the  material  manufactured,  the  factories  were 
distributed  as  follows: — cotton  2,538,  wool  1,793,  shoddy  125, 
worsted  753,  flax  375,  hemp  105,  jute  116,  hair  42,  cocoanut  fibre 
24,  silk  623,  lace  403,  hosiery  257,  elastic  54. 

Of  the  spindles,  48,409,733  were  spinning  or  throwing  spindles 
and  5,321,329  doubling  spindles. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  there  were  40,558  male, 
45,941  female  children,  working  half  time.  There  were  88,696 
males  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  610,608 
females  over  thirteen. 

Comparing  the  return  of  1890  with  that  of  1885,  we  find  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  factories  of  275,  but  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  of  560,950,  and  an  increase  of  power-looms  of 
48,785.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  of  49,720. 
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The  following  information  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison, 
of  Liverpool : — 


A  centuiy  ago  the  value  ot  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  yarns  and  piece- 
goods  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  22,000,000Z. — say, 
woollen  17,000,000?.,  linen  4,000,000?.,  and  cotton  1,000,000Z.  Of  recent 
years  the  value  has  been  about  170,000,000?. — say,  cotton  100,000,000?., 
woollen  50,000,000?.,  and  hnen  20,000,000?.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
employed  is  about  200,000,000?.,  and  at  least  5,000,000  people — men,  women, 
and  children — are  dependent  upon  these  industries  for  their  livelihood. 
Moreover,  one-half  of  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  products  exported  con- 
sists of  textiles.  The  progress  made  by  each  branch  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  weight  of  raw  material  used  and  the  value  of  yarns 
and  goods  exported  : — 


Average  Periods 
of  Tliree  Years 

Weight  consuiued  in  Millions 
of  lbs. 

Value  of  Products  exported  in 
Thousands  of  £'s 

Cotton 

Wool 

Flax       Total 

Cotton 

Woollen]  Linen  |   Total 

1798-1800 
1829-1831 
1859-1861 
1889-1891 
1893-1895 

41-8 

243-2 

1,022-5 

1,618-0 

1,576-0 

109-6 
149-4 
260-4 
564-0 
602-0 

108-6 
193-8 
212-0 
220-0 
213-0 

260-0 

586-4 

1,494-9 

2,402-0 

2,391-0 

5-088 
18-077 
49-000 
72-114 
64-697 

6-846       1-010 
4-967        2-138 
15-041  1      6-119 
24-176       8-377 
21-597  1      5-848 

12-944 
25-182 
70-060 
102-667 
92-142 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  variations  in  the  movements  since 
1860.     Figures  in  millions  of  lbs.,  yards,  and  pounds  sterling. 


- 

I860 

1877 

1883 

1888 

1894 

1895 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mlL 

Cotton. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Imported     .... 

1,391 

1,355 

1,734    1,732 

1,788 

1,756 

Exported     .... 
1  Retained  for  consumption     . 

250 

169 

249  ■      271 

240 

203 

1,141 

1,186    1,485    1,461 

1,548 

1,553 

Actual  consumption     . 

1,083 

1,237 

1,498 

1,529 

1,613 

1,632 

mil. 

jnil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

JVool. 

lbs. 

lbs.     1     lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Sheep,  lamb,  &c. ,  imported . 

148 

410  1      495 

639 

705 

775 

From  sheepskins  imported    . 

3 

15          14 

18 

30 

30 

Produced  at  home 

145  1      152  1      129 

134 

135 

135 

Goats'  hair  imported    . 

3  I          8  1        13 

22 

26 

26 

Woollen  rags  imported 
Total 

13         75  1       81 

71 

84 

84 

312 

660 

732 

884 

1,050 

1,050 
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Foreign  wool  exported . 
Domestic  wool  exported 

Total 

Retained  for  consumption 
Actual  consumption     . 


Flax  and  Toio. 
Imported 
Produced  at  home 

Total 
Exported 

Retained  for  consumpt 
Actual  consumption 


Piece-Goods  Exported. 
Cotton 
Woollen 
Linen  .... 

Total 


Yarn  Exported,. 
Cotton         .         .  • 
Woollen 
Linen .         .        .         , 

Total 


Value  all  Kinds  Exported. 
Cotton 
Woollen 
I  Lineii  .... 

i 

I  Total 


1860 

1877 

1883 

1888 

31 

187 

277 

339 

11 

10 

19 

24 

42 

197 

296 

363 

270 

463 

436 

521 

270 

435 

455 

528 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

164 

259 

185 

205 

53 

49 

47 

46 

217 

308 

232 

251 

6 

3 

7 

9 

211 

305 

225 

242 

211 

305 

230 

235 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

2,776 

3,838 

4,539 

5,038 

191 

261 

256 

271 

144 

178 

162 

177 

3,111 

4,277 

4,957 

5,486 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

197 

228 

265 

256 

26 

27 

33 

43 

31 

19 

18 

15 

254 

274 

316 

314 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

52-0 

69-2 

76-4 

72-0 

15-7 

21-0 

21-6 

24-0 

6-6 

7-1 

6-5 

6-4 

74-3 

97-3 

104-5 

102-4 

346 
13 


359 


604 

585 


mil. 
lbs. 
168 
49 


404 
22 


426 


624 
642 


217 
9 


208 
200 

mil. 

yds. 
5,312 
168 
156 


mil. 
lbs. 
230 
40 

270 
10 


260 
240 


mil. 

yds. 
5,033 
242 
203 


5,636    5,478 


mil. 

lbs. 

236 
53 
15 


304 


mil. 

£ 
66-5 
18-7 

5-4 


rail. 

lbs. 
252 
61 
17 


mil. 

£ 
68-3 
25-1 

6-3 


90-6  !    99-7 


Commerce. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  a  free  trading  country,  the  only  im- 
ports on  which  customs  duties  are  levied  being  chicory,  cocoa, 
coffee,  dried  fruits,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine — spirits, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  wine  yielding  the  bulk  of  the  entire  levies.  In 
1894  the  imports  free  of  duty  amounted  to  380,461,988/.,  and 
those  subject  to  duty  to  27,882,822/.,  duty-free  articles  forming 
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about  93'2  per  cent,  and  articles  subject  to  duty  about  6 "8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

The  declared  value  ^  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  during  ten  years  : — 


! 

Year 

Total 
Imports 

Exports  of 
British  Produce 

Exports  of 

Foreign  and 

Colonial  Produce 

Total  Imports 
and  Exports 

1886 

1887 

:     1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1     1892 

i     1893 

1894 

1895 

£ 
349,863,472 
362,227,564 
387,635,743 
427,637,595 
420,691,997 
435,441,264 
423,793,882 
404,688,178 
408,344,810 
416,687,630 

£ 
212,725,200 
221,913,910 
234,534,912 
248,935,195 
263,530,585 
247,235,150 
227,077,053 
218,094,865 
215,824,333 
226,169,174 

£ 
56,234,263 
59,348,975 
64,042,629 
66,657,484 
64,721,533 
61,878,568 
64,563,113 
59,043,405 
57,961,534 
59,970,763 

£ 
618,822,935 
643,490,449 
686,213,284 
743,230,274 
748,944,115 
744,554,982 
715,434,048 
681,826,448 
682,130,677 
702,827,567 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  share,  per  head  of 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  imports,  the  exports  of 
British  produce,   and  the  total,   during  ten   years  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports  of  British 
Produce 

Total  Imports  and 
Exports 

£     s.      d. 

£      8.       d. 

£      8.       d. 

1885 

10     6     0 

5  18     4 

17   16     9 

1886 

9  12     8 

5  17     2 

17     0  10 

1887 

9  17  11 

6     13 

17  11     8 

1888 

10  10     3 

6     7     2 

18  12    2 

1889 

11  10     1 

6  13  11 

19  19  10 

1890 

11     4     6 

7     0     7 

19  19     7 

1891 

11  10     5 

6  10  10 

19  14     0 

1892 

11     2     5 

5  19     2 

18  15     6 

1893 

10  10     7 

5  13     6 

17  14     9 

1894 

10  10     7 

5  11     3 

17  11     9 

1  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  valuation  of  both  imports  and  exports  is  made  according  to 
the  hills  of  entry  and  the  shipping  bills,  false  declarations  being  punishable  by  fine.  In  case 
of  imports,  the  control  of  the  Customs  administration,  at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  those 
articles  which  are  subject  to  duty,  is  a  guarantee  of  accuracy  in  the  returns,  but,  a.s 
regards  the  exports,  merchants  are  only  required  to  furnish  their  declarations 
Tvithin  a  period  of  six  days  after  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  and  the  only  proof  of  their  accu- 
racy, if  proof  be  needed,  lies  in  an  inspection  of  the  bills  of  lading,  the  production  of  which 
the  authorities  have  the  right  to  demand.  The  valuation  of  imports  and  exports  is  checked 
in  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Customs  (to  which  a  copy  of  the  entry  is  sent),  where  the 
ofiicials  possess  a  knowledge  of  current  values  and  where  market  reports  and  lists  of  prices 
current  are  readily  available  to  detect  any  departures  from  substantial  accuracy.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  important  difference  between  the  system  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  systems  is  that  the  former  shows  the  values  at  the  time  of  import  and  export, 
whilst  in  most  other  countries  the  values  are  computed  at  the  prices  of  a  year  or  more 
before.  For  goods  imported  the  practice  adopted  is  generally  to  take  the  value  at  the  port 
of  entiy,  including  all  incidental  expenses  up  to  the  landing  on  the  quay.  For  goods  con- 
signed to  the   English  market  for  sale,  the  market  value  in   England  is  required  and 
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The  share  of  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  thousands  of 
pounds  (sterling)  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894       ' 

England  and 
Wales 

Total 
Scotland 

Total 
Ireland 

Total 

r  Imports 
1  Exports 

r  Imports 
1  Exports 

f  Imports 
1  Exports 

r 

{ 

f 
\ 

£1,000 
376,427 
237,4641 

63,8452 

£1,000 
391,468 
223,3091 

61,1422 

£1,000 

377,740 

204,2431 

63,9192 

£1,000 
363,470 
194,4781 

58,122-2 

£1,000 
366,441  , 
194,44911 

57,077^' 

677,736 

675,919 

645,902 

616,070 

617,967 

35,165 

24,750' 
8642 

34,104 

22,5761 

7292 

35,945 

21,5651 

637^ 

32,279 

22,2471 

9012 

33,042 
19,9411 

877^ 

60,779 

57,409 

58,147 

55,427 

53,860 

9,100 

3161 

122 

9,869 

2541 

8- 

10,110 
2681 

72 

8,939 

3271 

202 

8,862 

3251 

72 

9,194 

9,428 

10,131 

10,385 

9,386 

1  British. 


2  Foreign  and  Colonial. 


Thus  of  the  total  trade,  90*7  per  cent,  falls  to  England  and 
Wales  ;  7*9  per  cent,  to  Scotland;    1*4  per  cent,  to  Ireland. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  and  of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  in  the  years  1893  and  1894  : — 


Countries 

Imports  of  Merchandise 

Exports  of  Produce  and     j 
Manufactures  of  U.  K.        i 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1894 

British  Possessions  : 
India 

Australasia 
British      North 

America 
South  Africa      . 

£ 
26,233,949 
29,874,362 

13,343,596 
5,550,153 

£ 
27,648,857 
31,859,210 

12,907,646 
4,989,576 

£ 
28,776,001 
15,083,490 

7,200,352 
8,584,388 

£ 
29,300,069 
16,025,573 

6,311,065 
8,374,364 

recorded  in  the  returns.  This  is  ascertained  from  the  declaration  made  by  the  importers, 
and  is  checked  by  the  expert  knowledge  available  in  the  Statistical  Office,  and  by  the  price- 
lists  and  market  reports  of  the  day.  For  exports  the  value  at  the  port  of  shipment  is 
taken.  English  statistics  take  cognisance  only  of  the  immediate  point  of  origin  and 
destination,  and  do  not  record  the  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods. 


i                 Countries 

Imports  of  Merchandise 

Exports  of  Produce  and 
Manufactures  of  U.K. 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1894 

1 

!        ^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'Straits  Settlements     . 

1     4,518,387 

i     4,584,783 

1,756,537 

2,331,656 

Hong  Kong 

885,634 

630,818 

1,822,047 

1,803,623 

i  British  West  Indies  . 

;     1,740,580 

'     1,938,022 

2,384,251 

2,194,528 

'  Ceylon 

4,252,794 

4,101,275 

899,739 

944,177 

British  Guiana  . 

772,681 

853,564 

819,861 

720,265  ^ 

Channel  Islands 

1,226,204 

1,212,158 

780,965 

882,702  1 

i  West  Africa 

2,162,247 

1,974,135 

1,624,019 

1,696,003  I 

Malta 

!          76,771 

81,841 

721,618 

775,595  : 

:Mauritius  . 

250,497 

224,350 

305,127 

273,350  1 

All  other  Possessions. 
Total  British  Posses- 

881,599 

905,931 

1,256,706 

1,007,315 

, 

sions 

:  91,769,454 

i 

93,912,166 

1 

72,015,101 

72,640,285 

Foreign  Countries  : 

i 

United  States     . 

91,783,847 

89,607,392 

23,957,352 

18,799,485 

France 

43,658,090 

43,450,074 

13,365,444 

13,525,570 

Germany   . 

26,364,849 

26,874,470 

17,698,457 

17,796,129 

Holland     . 

28,851,490 

27,606,397 

9,248,678 

8,787,415  1 

Belgium    . 

16,848,979 

17,052,404 

7,128,862 

7,631,030 

Russia 

18,574,565 

23,598,748 

6  372,236 

6,884,480 

Spain 

10,353,932 

10,547,295 

3,614,516 

3,945,037 

Egypt 

8,845,426 

9,284,801 

3,363,745 

3,995,390 

China        .         . 

3,894,258 

3,543,362 

4,612,885 

4,450,732 

Brazil 

4,636,102 

3,940,069 

7,773,433 

7,525,986 

Italy.         .         .         . 

2,948,336 

3,129,173 

5,206,758 

5,555,312  . 

Sweden     . 

8,416,252 

8,330,188 

2,698,558 

2,970,171  ' 

Turkey 

4,978,721 

4,899,815 

5,768,747 

6,520,151 

Argentine  Republic    . 

4,836,682 

6,168,624 

5,535,754 

4,514,563 

Denmark  . 

8,936,835 

9,543,766 

2,539,799 

2,592,046 

Portugal    . 

2,377,892 

2,390,065 

1,739,090 

1,445,676 

Roumania 

4,218,174 

3,992,134 

1,397,449 

1,316,867 

Chile 

3,797,429 

3,711,544 

2,385,621 

2,207,306 

Japan 

1,046,598 

958,541 

3,485,770 

3,719,475 

Norway               .         ,   i 

3,570,592 

3,657,595 

1,756,813 

1,916,566 

Java           .         .         .    I 

1,352,512 

505,248 

1,901,401 

1,799,290  i 

Greece        ,         ,         .   j 

1,420,167 

1,288,175 

604,905 

881,379 

Foreign  West  Africa  . 

382,795 

406,391 

741,073 

880,154 

Austria 

1,627,036 

1,385,762 

1,095,150 

1,427,428 

Peru 

1,399,287 

1,070,949 

790,693 

554,018  j 

Central  America 

1,198,127 

948,733 

694,512 

995,759  j 

Uruguay    , 

131,362 

267,101 

1,499,030 

1,488,433 

Spanish  West  Indies . 

130,612 

243,966 

1,321,926 

1,121,096 
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Imports  of  Merchandise 

Exports  of  Produce  and 
Manufactures  of  U.K. 

1898 

1894 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mexico 

584,235 

554,746 

1,152,847 

1,213,721 

Philippine  Islands     . 

2,179,696 

1,633,224 

723,736 

639,830 

Colombia  . 

629,736 

569,412 

957,608 

976,586 

Venezuela . 

89,684 

145,212 

919,261 

679,043 

Algeria 

477,854 

636,372 

225,444 

310,662 

Morocco     . 

549,687 

360,926 

494,908 

538,685 

{  Ecuador     . 

201,137 

233,479 

300,114 

263,632 

1  Hayti,  St.  Domingo  . 

67,706 

81,072 

332,810 

337,979 

:  Tunis  and  Tripoli 

294,604 

369,053 

132,321 

286,239 

i  Foreign  East  Africa    . 

42,977 

30,738 

318,437 

400,471 

Persia 

119,001 

206,918 

251,382 

323,215 

Siam 

46,995 

115,186 

85,961 

78,245 

Bulgaria    . 

100,188 

126,102 

169,711 

215,721 

Madagascar 

124,816 

137,592 

96,708 

121,889 

!  Cochin     China    and 

Tonquin 

32,017 

38,278 

234,799 

193,164 

All  other  Countries    . 
Total  Foreign  Coun- 

797,444 

791,552 

1,385,060 

1,358,022 

tries 
Grand  Total 

312,918,724 

314,432,644 

146,079,764 

143,184,048 

404,688,178 

408,344,810 

218,094,865 

215,824,333 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  in  five  years  : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1     1895 

£ 
30,275,620 
21,583,232 
24,834,727 
27,572,347 
36,006,038 

£ 
24,167,925 
14,832,122 
19,502,273 
15,647,551 
21,269,323 

£ 
9,315,598 
10,746,382 
11,913,395 
11,005,417 
10,669,682 

£ 
13,060,866 
14,078,568 
13,589,745 
12,165,049     1 
10,367,436     I 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  years  ended  December  31,  1894  and 
1895.     The  figures  for  1895  are  those  of  the  preliminary  report : — 


COMMERCE 

8;3 

Imports 

1894 

1895 

Exports  of 
British  Produce 

1894 

1895 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

j  1.  Animals,    liv- 

1.  ^imals,    liv- 

1         ing  (for  food) 

9,089,883 

8,966,252  ' 

666,332 

790,812 

2.  (a)  Articles  of 

2.  Articles  of 

food  and  drink 

food  and  drink 

10,699,973 

11,051,209 

duty  free 

139,450,469 

140,125,616 

3.  Raw  materials 

19,810,587 

18,334,292 

(b)  Articles  of 

4.  Articles  manu- 

food and  drink 

factured    and 

dutiable 

24,285,525 

25,097,513 

partly  manu- 

Tobacco, duti- 

factured, viz, : 

able 

3,472,256 

3,337,783 

(a.)  Yarns  and 

3.  Metals   . 

19,050,718 

18,645,036 

textile  fabrics 

96,025,467 

101,423,997 

4.  Chemicals, 

(b)  Metals  and 

dye-stuffs  and 

articles  manu- 

tanning   sub- 

factured 

stances  . 

6,319,594 

6,558,249 

ther  e  from 

j  5.  Oils 

7,505,504 

8,110,625 

(except     ma- 

' 6.  Raw  materials 

chinery) 

27,979,500 

28,907,347 

for  textile 

(c)  Machinery 

1        manufactures 

70,626,057 

70,772,860 

and  mill  work 

14,205.215 

15,215,110 

;  7.  Raw  materials 

(d)  Apparel 

for  sundry  in- 

and articles  of 

dustries    and 

personal  use  . 

8,736,702 

9,319,939 

manufactures 

43,091,405 

44,114,973 

(e)  Chemicals, 

i  8.  Manufactured 

and  chemical 

;        articles . 

68,924,636 

75,625,242 

and  medicinal 

1 

1  9.  (a)  Miscella- 

preparations . 

8,470,620 

8,295,400 

1        neous  articles 

15,719,871 

14,355,380 

(/)  All   other 

(ft)  Parcel  post 

1 

808,892 

978,101 

articles,  either 
manufactured 
or     partly 

1        Total  imports 

408,344,810 

416,687,630 

manufactured 
(p)  Parcel  post 

Total  British  pro- 

28,120,801 
1,109,136 

31,493,137 
1,337,931 

1 

duce 

215,824,333 

226,169,174 

Foreign  and  Co- 

1- 

lonial  produce 
Total  exports 

57,961,534 

59,970,763 

273.785,867 

286,139,937 

The  imports  of  wheat  (excluding  flour),  in  quarters  (1 
quarter  =  8  bushels)  have  been  as  follows  in  the  years  indi- 
cated :— 


Year 

Quarters       {       Year              Quarters 

Year 

Quarters 

1870 
1875 

7,131,100          1880         12,752,800 
11,971,500          1885         14,192,000 

1890 
1895 

14,063,760 
19,074,790 

The  following  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  leading  food  im- 
ports enumerated  in  the  years  noted  : — 

o  2 
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Articles 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Cereals  and  flour    . 

Cwts. 

161,835,574 

178,466,116 

179,927,450 

Potatoes 

,, 

2,828,125 

2,703,803 

3,758,161 

Rice 

5,449,597 

5,194,934 

5,431,338 

Bacon  and  hams     , 

.    • 

4,187,298 

4,819,388 

5,352,936 

Fish       . 

2,319,838 

2,555,977 

2,458,860 

Refined  sugar 

5) 

11,550,540 

13,944,792 

14,147,273 

Raw  sugar 

16,032,113 

14,306,004 

17,010,002 

;  Tea  (for  consumption) 

Lbs. 

208,098,004 

214,340,763 

221,800,140 

i  Butter    . 

Cwts. 

2,327,473 

2,574,835 

2,825,682 

1  Margarine 

,, 

1,299,970 

1,109,325 

940,168 

Cheese    . 

>) 

2,077,462 

2,266,145 

'2.133,809  1 

Beef       . 

2,008,566 

2,346,415 

2,410,523  1 

Preserved  meat 

>  J 

590,800 

554,366 

856,255 

Fresh  mutton 

5> 

1,971,500 

2,295,066 

2,610,375 

Sheep  and  lambs    .     (n 

umber) 

62,682 

484,597 

1,065,470 

Cattle     . 

340,045 

475,440 

415,565 

Eggs       .         .(great  hui 

idreds) 

11,045,986 

11,876,968 

12,722,292 

Spirits  (for  consumpt. )  I 

>rf.  Gal. 

7,832,022 

7,606,396 

8,214,345 

Wine  (for  consumption) 

" 

14,164,209 

13,864,299 

14,635,568 

In  1895  the  United  Kingdom  imported  14,134,170  cwt.  of 
wheat  from  her  own  possessions,  and  the  remainder  from  foreign 
countries.     The  great  wheat  sources  in  1895  were  : — 


United  States 

.     27,084,120  cwt. 

Australasia 

.     3,486,620  cwt 

Russia 

.     23,017,035     ,, 

Canada     . 

.     1,844,600     ,. 

Argentina    . 
India  . 

.     11,400,360     ,, 

Chile 

.     1,038,900     „ 

.       8,802,950     „ 

Roumania 

.     2,022,200     ,, 

The  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  1895  was  18,368,410  cwt., 
of  which  13,131,850  cwt.  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  tea  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  different  countries  in  thousands  of 
pounds  : — 


Country 


Holland 

China,  Hong  Kong 

India     . 

Ceylon  . 

Other  countries    . 

Total    . 


1878 


1000  lbs. 

3,145 

105,656 

35,423 

1 

647 


1892 


1000  lbs. 

1,558 

56,836 

110,711 

66,042 

4,298 


1000  lbs.  1 1000  lbs. 

2,412        2,302 

55,999  !  43,647 

115,023  1118,380 

72,631  I    76,311 

3,481  i     3.670 


Proportion  from 
Country 


each 


1878 

1892 

1893 

per 

per 

per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

1-54 

•65 

•97 

80-85 

23-73 

22-44 

17-29 

46-24 

46-09 

27-58 

1 


-1] 
1-39 


per 

!  cent. 

•94 

17-86 

48-46 

31-24 

1-50 


I  204,872  1 239,445    249,546    244,310  jlOO-00  100*00  ;100-00jl00-00 
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The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  value  of  the  great  articles  of 
commerce  imported  for  consumption  and  home  produce  exported 
in  each  of  the  last  three  years  : — 


The  Principal  Articles  of  Import. 


Principal  Articles  Imported 

1893 

1894 

£ 
48,220,225 

1895 

Grain  and  flour 

£ 
51,180,371 

£ 
49,718,252 

Cotton,  raw 

30,684,942 

32,944,341 

30,429,070     1 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs     . 

24,438,898 

24,791,160 

26,031,550     1 

Dead  meat 

22,331,503 

22,724,990 

23,769,638     | 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

22,062,438 

19,172,064 

17,685,013 

Butter  and  margarine 

16,408,937 

16,501,509 

16,802,400 

Wood  and  timber     . 

15,387,166 

17,150,952 

15,782,936 

Silk  manufactures     . 

11,728,406 

12,618,011 

15,090,707     I 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

8,306,153 

9,045,275 

9,715,312 

Tea 

10,124,810 

9,764,652 

10,278,602 

Woollen  manufactures 

9,875,181 

9,261,222 

10,275,279 

Animals   .... 

6,351,704 

9,089,883 

8,966,252 

Oils 

7,400,905 

7,505,504 

8,110,625 

Chemicals,  dye  stuffs,  &c. 

6,335,119 

6,319,594 

6,558,249 

Seeds       .... 

7,020,737 

7,138,424 

6,266,239 

Fruits  and  hops 

5,540,409 

6,284,623 

5,510,330 

Currants  and  raisins 

1,614,782 

1,755,970 

1,655,362 

Leather    .... 

6,581,142 

7,094,046 

8,051,511 

Wine        .... 

5,302,202 

5,018,108 

5,412,084 

Cheese      .... 

5,160,918 

5,474,940 

4,674,181 

Metals- 

Copper,  ore,  &c.    . 

3,318,962 

2,261,580 

2,807,558 

,,     part  wrought,  &c. 

1,914,317 

2,364,278 

1,831,806 

Iron  ore         .         .         . 

2,792,028 

2,978,597 

2,977,952 

,,    in  bars  . 

593,033 

555,558 

549,522 

,,    manufactures 

2,965,022 

3,061,174 

3,299,374 

Lead     .... 

1,855,215 

1,514,785 

1,654,063 

Tin       ...         . 

2,892,107 

2,718,499 

2,631,038 

Zinc  and  its  manufactures 

1,405,750 

1,194,856 

1,309,062 

Eggs         .... 

3,875,647 

3,786,329 

4,003,440 

Coffee       .... 

3,987,406 

3,521,731 

3,786,958 

Tobacco   .... 

3,549,182 

3,472,256 

3,337,783 

The  Principal  Articles  of  Export  (Home  Produce). 


Principal  Articles  Exported 

1893 

1894 

£ 

57,278,884 

9,285,645 

1895 

Cotton  manufactures  . 

Cotton  yarn        .... 

Total  of  cotton 

£ 

54,699,367 
9,055,502 

63,754,869 

£ 

54,479,460 
9,292,594 

66,564,529 

63,772,054 
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Principal  Articles  Exported 

1893 

1894 

1895 

"Woollen  manufactures    . 

16,404,035 

14,010,741 

£ 
19,750,037 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn 

Total  of  woollen  and  worsted  , 
Linen  manufactures 

4,531,832 

4,718,205 

5,374,883 

20,935,867 

18,728,946 

25,124,920 

4,775,140 

4,504,658 

5,357,140 

»      yarn 

1,005,102 

939,202 

965,467 

Jute  manufactures  .... 

2,391,461 

2,093,350 

2,232,427 

„    yarn 

298,418 

376,084 

356,118 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 
Metals : 

5,751,829 

5,369,494 

5,886,490 

Iron,  pig 

,,      bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod    . 

1,971,518 

1,912,958 

2,075,549 

929,552 

823,365 

849,050 

,,      railroad,  of  all  sorts   . 

2,511,014 

1,885,399 

1,901,802 

,,      wire 

647,461 

620,536 

711,070 

,,      tin  plates  .... 

4,991,300 

4,338,786 

4,244,795 

,,      hoops,  sheets,  and  plates    . 

3,264,977 

2,982,051 

3,352,874 

, ,      cast  and  wrought,  of  all  soits 

3,765,025 

3,431,990 

3,740,887 

,,      old,  for  re-manufacture 

334,274 

221,316 

248,673 

Steel,  wrought  and  unwrought    . 
Total  of  iron  and  steel  . 
Hardwares  and  cutlery  . 

2,177,456 

2,472,362 

2,570,682 

20,592,577 

18,688,763 

19,695,382 

2,046,606 

1,834,481 

1,862,958 

Copper  .         .         .         .         . 
Machinery 

3,021,767 

2,365,028 

2,825,486 

13,917,543 

14,205,215 

15,215,110 

Coals,  cinders,  fuel,  &c. 

14,375,476 

17,371,331 

15,442,704  i 

Chemicals 

8,680,313 

8,470,620 

8,295,400  ! 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  food 
imports  retained  for  home  consumption  per  head  of  population  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


The  total  value  of  goods  transhipped  for  transit  in  1890 
was  9,772,227^.;  1891,  9,923,480^.;  1892,  10,580,716^.;  1893, 
11,546,204/^.  j  1894,9,649,367^. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailing  and  steam  (ex- 
clusive of  river  steamers)  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom  engaged 
in  the  home  trade — the  expression  *  home  trade  '  signifying  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  *  ports  between  the  limits  of 
the  river  Elbe  and  Brest ' — with  the  men  (exclusive  of  masters) 
employed  thereon  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years: — 


Year 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steam  Vessels 

Number 

Tons 

Men 

Number 

Tons 

Men 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

8,894 
8,675 
8,428 
8,211 
7,920 

575,147 
556,968 
539,326 
518,264 
503,727 

37,618 
36,714 
35,495 
34,659 
33,480 

2,004 
2,211 
2,344 
2,446 
2,597 

325,082 
354,714 
371,530 
372,527 
404,684 

22,850 
25,107 
26,611 
27,809 
29,727 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  those  engaged  partly  in  the  home 
and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade  was  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steam  Vessels 

Number 

381 
312 
283 
263 
246 

Tons 

Men 

Number 

Tons 

Men 

s4,386 
5,169 
6,228 
6,438 
6,135 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

50,991 
40,248 
37,200 
32,345 
31,669 

2,219 
1,796 
1,655 
1,467 
1,422 

250 
286 
306 
345 
338 

133,563 
166,813 
206,660 
224,562 
222,462 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  those  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
alone  was  as  follows  : — • 


Year 

1 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steam  Vessel;^ 

Number 

Tons 

Men 

Number 

3,601 
3,632 
3,577 
3,569 
3,601 

Tons          1      Men 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

2,295 

2,127 
2,082 
1,994 
1,845 

2,267,434 
2,250,285 
2,388,800 
2,348,584 
2,286.829 

44,381 
42,679 
43,639 
42,180 
39,949 

4,563,119 
4,795,513 
4,905,996 
5,045,106 
5,266,914 

124,654  i 
129,015 

128,107 
128,421 
129,745 
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iV  summary  of  the  total  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sail- 
ing and  steam,  engaged  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  during 
the  last  ten  years  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year 

Number  of 
Vessels 

Tons 

Men 

Year 

Number  of 
Vessels 

Tons 

Men 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

18,791 
17,917 
17,723 
17,584 
17,554 

7,209,163 
7,144,097 
7,123,754 
7,351,888 
7,641,154 

198,781 
204,470 
202,543 
223,673 
230,263 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

17,425 
17,243 
17,020 
16,828 
16,547 

7,915,336 
8,164,541 
8,449,512 
8,541,388 
8,716,285 

236,108 
240,480 
241,735 
240,974 
240,458 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  and  net  tonnage 
of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  (with 


bhe  Isl 

e  of  Man 

ind  Channe' 

Islan 

ds)  at  the 

end  of  e 

ach  year : — 

- 

Sailing  Vessels 

steam  Vessels 

Total 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1890 
.1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

14,181 
13,823 
13,578 
13,239 
12,943 

2,936,021 
2,972,093 
3,080,272 
3,038,260 
2,987,161 

7,410 
7,720 
7,950 
8,088 
8,263 

5,042,517 
5,307,204 
5,564,482 
5,740,243 
5,969,020 

21,591 
21,543 

21,528 
21,327 
21,206 

7,978,538 
8,279,297 
8,644,754 
8,778,503 
8,956,181 

Of  the  men  employed  (1894)  31,050  were  foreigners.  The  total 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  in  1894  was 
36,181  of  10,512,272  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  and  first  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  was  as 
follows : — 


Year 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steamers 

Total 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

■ 
Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

277 
308 
322 
333 
322 

117,481 
191,917 
258,700 
114,895 
258,700 

581 
622 
521 
448 
521 

528,789 
478,682 
434,091 
380,393 
434,091 

858 
903 
843 
781 
843 

652,013 
670,599 
692,791 
495,288 
692,791 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels 
(foreign  trade)  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  last  five  years  : — 
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Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

l,000tns. 
26,777 
26,637 
27,040 
26,919 
29,033 

l.OOOtns. 
10,057 
10,222 
10,633 
10,223 
10,785 

l,000tns. 
36,835 
36,859 
37.673 
37,142 
39,818 

l,000tns. 
27,195 
27,320 
27,333 
27,229 
29,649 

l.OOOtns. 
10,253 
10,638 
10,862 
10,262 
11,070 

l.OOOtns. 
37,448 
37,954 
38,194 
37,491 
40,718 

l.OOOtns. 
53,973 
53,957 
54,373 
54,148 
58,682 

l,000tns. 
20,310 
20,855 
21,495 
20,485 
21,855 

l.OOOtns 
74,283   1 
74,813 

75,868 
74,633 
80,536 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  1894  was  61,931  (23,961  foreign),  and  cleared,  62,237  (24,363 
foreign). 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  vessels  with  cargoes  only 
that  entered  from  and  cleared  for  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions  : — 


Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

l,000tns. 
33,857 
34,213 
33,944 
32,953 
35,778 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

l,000tns. 
21,139 
20,347 
21,356 
20,962 
22,727 

l,030tns. 
7,839 
7,754 
8,174 
7,834 
8,414 

l,000tns. 
28,979 
28,101 
29,530 
28,796 
31,141 

l,000tns.. 
25,267 
25,188 
25,064 
24,496 
26,683 

l.OOOtns. 
8,590 
9,026 
8,880    . 
8,457 
9,095 

l,000tns. 
46,406 
45,375 
46,420 
45,458 
49,410 

l,000tns. 
16,430 
16,780 
17,054 
16,291 
17,509 

l.OOOtns. 
62,836 
62,314 
63,474 
61,749 
66,919 

Of  the  foreign  tonnage  for  1894  entered  and  cleared  at  British 
ports,  total  21,854,712, 


Norway   had  5,418,954 

Germany  ,,  3,828,128 

Holland    ,,  2,278,387 

Sweden      ,,  2,089,130 


Denmark  had  2,000,127 

France        ,,  1,766,026 

Spain          ,,  1,253,133 

Belgium      ,,  1,023,812 


Russia       had  648,868 

U.S.  (Am.),,  536,446 

Italy  ,,  452,516 

Austria        ,,  201,281 


The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  excluding  those  coast- 
wise, was  as  follows  at  the  ports  named  in  1894  : — 


London 
Liverpool 
Cardifif  . 
Newcastle 
Hull     . 


14,433,580 

10,489,578 

10,478,391 

4,948,113 

3,933,123 


N.&S.  Shields  3,707,002 
Glasgow     .       2,760,274 


Newport 

2,383,651 

Bristol    .     . 

1,102,536 

Southampton 

2,323,516 

Grangemouth 

1,071,454 

Sunderland  . 

2,084,519 

Hartlepool  . 

975,742 

Middlesbro' . 

1,949,142 

Belfast    .     . 

493,429 

Grimsby .     . 

1,694,178 

Manchester . 

394,417 

Leith       .     . 

1,571,498 

Dublin    .     . 

369,956 

Swansea  .     . 

1,342,710 

Dundee  ,     . 

361,503 
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The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  coastwise  in  1894  was 
326,916,  of  54,569,352  tons;  and  cleared,  292,654  vessels,  of 
47,779,169  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the 
ports  of  the  Kingdom  in  1894  was  388,847,  of  94,387,371  tons; 
and  cleared,  354,891  of  88,497,509  tons. 


Internal  Communications. 
I.  Railways. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  length  of  British  railways 
open  at  the  end  of  the  years  given,  and  the  average  yearly  in- 
crease in  miles  : — 


Year 


1850 
1860 
1870 


Line  Open 


Av.  Yearly- 
Increase 


Miles 

6,621 

10,433 

15,537 


Miles 
265 
381 
510 


Year 


1880 
1890 
1894 


^-Open    I   YncYearly 


Miles 
17,933 
20,073 
20,908 


Miles 
240 
214 
209 


Of  the  total  length  of  lines  open  January  1,  1895,  there 
belonged  to  England  and  Wales  14,536  miles,  to  Scotland  3,328 
miles,  and  to  Ireland  3,044  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  lines  open,  the  capital 
paid  up,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  and  the  traffic 
receipts  of  all  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878,  and 
each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


I  Length  of 

I  lines  open 

Year  at  the  end 

of  each 

year 


'1878 
:i890 
1891 
il892 
11893 


Total  Capital 

paid  up 

(shares  and 

loans)  at  the 

end  of  each 

year 


Miles 
17,333 
20,073 
20,191 
20,325 
20,646 


|1894  20,908 


698,545,154 
897,472,026 
919,425,121 
944,357,320 
971,323,353 
985,387,355 


Number  of 
Passengers 

conveyed  (ex- 
clusive of 

season-ticket 
holders) 


No. 

565,024,455 
817,744,046 
845,463,668 
864,435,388 
873,177,052 
911,412,926 


Keceipts 


From 
Passengers 


Prom  Goods 
Traffic 


Total,  includ 
ing  Miscella- 
neous 


£j  £  £ 

26,889,614  33,564,761  62,862,674 
34,327,965  |42,220,382  79,948,702 
35,130,916  43,230,717  181,860,607 
35,662,816  :42,866,498  182,092,040 
35,849,449  40,994,637  i80,631,892 
36,495,488  43,379,078  '84,310,831 
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Of  the  total  capital  at  the  end  of  1894  the  English  railways 
had  811,814,465^.,  Scottish  131,418,059^.,  and  Irish  39,154,83H. 
In  the  division  of  the  receipts  of  1894,  England  and  Wales  took 
71,934,167^.,  Scotland  8,981,077^.,  and  Ireland  3,395,587^.  The 
working  expenditure  amounted  to  47,208,313^.  on  all  the  railways, 
being  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 

On  June  30,  1894,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  975 
miles  of  street  and  road  tramways  open,  from  which,  during 
the  year  1893-94,  3,615,837^.  had  been  received,  and  upon  which 
2,859,056^.  had  been  expended.  This  left  a  balance  of  receipts  of 
756,781/.  Total  paid  up  capital  14,112,573/.  The  total  number 
of  passengers  who  travelled  during  the  year  on  the  tramways 
was  616,972,830. 

II.  Canals  and  Navigations. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  1888  (the  latest  date  available), 
the  length,  traffic,  revenue,  and  expenditure  of  the  canals  and 
navigations  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which 
do  not,  and  of  those  which  do,  belong  to  railway  companies  : — 


!            - 

1    Length 

Traffic 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

,  Canals  not  belonging 
to  railways  : — 
England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

United  Kingdom    . 

Canals    belonging  to 
railways  : — 
England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

United  Kingdom    . 

Total   . 

Miles 

2,026 

69 

513 

Tons 

27,715,875 

69,744 

489,194 

£ 

1,439,343 
12,011 
89,369 

£ 

i 

861,068 
16,086 
71,541 

948,695 

1 

2,608 

28,274,813 

1,540,723 

1,024 
84 
96 

6,609,304 

1,386,617 

30,386 

437,080 

57,178 

6,495 

335,503  j 

26,599 

4,456 

1,204 

8,026,307 

500,753 

366,558 

3,813 

36,301,120 

2,041,476 

1,315,253 

The  paid-up  capital  (from  all  sources)  of  the  canals,  &c.,  not 
belonging  to  railway  companies  was,  in  1888  : — in  England  and 
Wales  20,959,820/.;  in  Scotland  1,254,047/.:  in  Ireland  2,071,308/.: 
total  24,285,175/. 

_      The  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  opened  in  1894,  is  35^  miles  in  length,  26  ft. 
in  depth,  and  (except  lor  2^  miles  near  Latchford)  not  less  than  120  ft.  in 
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bottom  width.  Tlie  minimum  width  of  the  locks  is  65  ft.  The  large  docks 
at  Manchester  are  26  ft.  deep,  and  the  smaller  20  ft.  The  canal  is  in  direct 
communication  with  all  the  large  canals  of  the  district.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  15,412,000?. 

III.  Post  and  Telegraphs. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end 
of  March,  1895,  was  20,270  ;  there  were  besides  26,819  road  and 
pillar  letter-boxes.  There  were  then  138,738  persons  employed 
by  the  department.  Of  these  57,954  (including  6,489  females) 
were  established  officers  giving  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the 
service,  18,955  (including  4,914  females)  were  sub-postmasters 
combining  other  duties  with  that  of  the  Post  Office,  and  61,829 
(including  16,877  females)  w^ere  unestablished  officers. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  letters, 
in  millions,  delivered  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  average  number  for  each  individual  of  the 
population,  in  1879  and  the  last  five  years  : — 


Number  of  Letters  delivered 

Number  of  Letters  per  head  of   | 

Year 
ending 

(in  Millions) 

the  Population 

l5 

tS 

% 

Total 

ll 

1 

1 

Total 

March  31 

« 

1 

4S 

2 

U.K. 

Is 

33 

8 

1 

U.K. 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

1879 

922 

99 

76 

1,097 

37 

27 

14 

32 

1891 

1,4621 

143 

991 

1,7051 

51 

36 

21 

45 

1892 

1,516 

146^ 

105 

l,767i 

52 

36 

23 

47 

1893 

l,532i 

152^     i     1051 

l,790i 

52 

37 

23 

47 

1894 

1,5491 

154           108i 

1,812 

52 

37 

24 

47 

1895 

1,502 

156           113 

1,771 

49 

38     !     25 

45 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  letters  in  1895  is  attributed  partly  to  the 
recent  extension  of  facilities  for  the  use  of  post-cards. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  post-cards,  book-packets, 
newspapers,  and  parcels  delivered  in  1894-95,  showing  increase 
per  cent,  on  the  previous  year  : — 


®^ 

«^ 

^■^ 

s-s 

- 

England 
&  Wales 

fl  ^ 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United 
Kingdom 

§S3 

hhS, 

a  p, 

"-H    P, 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Post-cards   . 

271-6 

29-9 

28-7 

4-7 

12-5 

4-2 

312-8 

25-9 

Book-packets 

522-5 

6-7 

60-8 

8-2 

31-3 

10-2 

614-6 

7-0 

Newspapers. 

117-5 

9-5^ 

17-3 

2-3^ 

17-0 

2-3' 

151-8 

7-9' 

Parcels 

47-2 

5-9 

6-1 

4-4 

3-8 

5-0 

57-1 

b-1 

1  Decrease. 
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The  number  and  value  of  money  orders  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  in  1890  (ending  March  31)  and  during  the  last  five  years  were 
as  follows  : — 


Inland  Orders 

Total  1 

- 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

9,027,750 
8,864,483 
8,906,576 
8,963,032 
9,027,934 
9,190,304 

£ 
23,333,417 

23,897,767 
24,383,569 
24,618,809 
24,575,036 
24,953,532 

10,374,144 
10,260,852 
10,346,630 
10,442,918 
10,524,774 
10,685,206 

£ 
27,165,905 
27,867,887 
28,429,634 
28,683,951 
28,720,829 
28,923,127 

1  Including  colonial  and  foreign  orders. 


The  inland  orders  in  1894-95  were  as  follows 


- 

Number 

Value 

Number  per  cent,  of 
Population 

England 
Scotland      . 
Ireland 

Total,  U.K. 

7,658,756 
994,834 
536,714 

£ 

21,040,022 

2,549,597 

1,363,913 

25-4 
23-9 
21-6 

9,190,304 

24,953,532 

23-6 

The  number  and  value  of  '  postal  orders '  were  as  follows 


I 


Year  ending  Marcli  31 

Number 

Amount 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1. 

44,712,548 
48,841,765 
52,659,545 
56,590,668 
57,232,939 
60,681,078 

£ 
17,737,802 
19,178,367 
20,563,750 
21,345,153             1 
21,768,793 
22,759,282 

The  postal  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of  telegraphs) 
n  the  last  five  years  (ending  March  31)  have  been  as  follows  : — 
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- 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894                 1895        ; 

Gross  revenue 
Working  expenses 

Net  revenue 

£ 
9,851,078 
6,687,089 

£ 

10,183,000 

7,134,000 

£ 

10,344,000 

7,518,000 

£ 

10,472,875 
7,738,602 

1 
£ 
10,748,014 
7,978,284 

3,163,989 

3,049,000 

2,826,000 

2,734,273 

2,769,730 

The  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  State  on  February  5, 
1870;  on  March  31,  1895,  the  British  Postal  Telegraphs  had 
33,062  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  193,095  miles  of  wire;  there 
were  besides,  27,880  miles  of  private  wire. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Post  Office  in  respect  of 
the  telegraphs  were  as  follows  for  years  ending  March  31  : — 


- 

1876 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Gross  revenue 
"Working  expenses 

Net  revenue 

£ 
1,276,662 
1,031,526 

£ 
2,508,138 
2,507,012 

£ 
2,487,000 
2,568,000 

£ 
2,534,264 
2,641,518 

£ 
2,598,985 
2,675,339 

245,136 

1,126 

-  81,000 

-  107,254 

-  76,354 

The  total  receipts  of  the  telegraph  service  in  the  year 
1894-95,  plus  the  nominal  value  of  work  done  for  other  de- 
partments, was  2,646,414^.;  the  total  expenditure,  including  that 
charged  to  votes  of  other  departments,  was  2,800,329^.;  the 
annual  interest  on  capital  invested  at  the  transfer  amounted  to 
298,888^.;  the  total  deficit  was  thus  452,803^. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages 
forwarded  from  postal  telegraph  stations  in  1879  and  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 
ending  March  31 


1879 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


England  and 
Wales 


20,422,918 
55,658,088 
58,766,105 
58,936,184 
59,631,752 
60,216,708 


Scotland 


2,477,003 
7,077,388 
7,155,180 
7,100,514 
7,279,894 
7,334,094 


Ireland 


1,559,854 
3,673,735 
3,764,195 
3,871,150 
3,987,852 
4,038,262 


United  Kingdom 


24,459,775 
66,409,211 
69,685,480 
69,907,848 
70,899,498 
71,589,064 


The  total  number  of  telegraph  offices  at  post  offices  was  (31 
March,  1895),  7,409,  at  railway  stations,  2,252  ;  total,  9,661. 
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The  telegraph  department  has  28  telephone  exchanges  open  in 
various  country  towns,  with  1,370  subscribers.  There  are  now 
over  46  miles  of  pneumatic  tubing  in  London,  connecting  the 
Central  Office  with  others. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  money  issued  from  the  Royal 
Mint  in  the  years  named,  and  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  British  gold  and 
silver  coin  : — 


j   Year 

Gold 
Money 

Silver 
Money 

Bronze 
Money 

British  Gold  Coin 

British  Silver  Coin 

1 

issued 

issued 

issued 

Imported 

Exported 



£ 

Imported   Exported 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1878 

2,265,100 

567,328 

39,205 

6,566,001 

3,544,882 

151,139!  184,494 

1890 

7,680,156 

1,694,688 

90,285 

9,242,787 

8,256,129 

84,186|  506,996 

1891 

6,723,648 

1,000,548 

89,535 

15,348,919 

11,674,454 

100,8881  369,408 

1892 

13,907,840 

849,932 

58,556 

8,128,368 

6,467,076 

162,528  199,084  ' 

1893 

9,266,251 

1,008,971 

46,664 

9,405,544 

7,168,665 

173,916 

354,889 

1894 

5,678,100 

942,856 

33,485 

8,259,775 

2,715,468 

200,944 

277,850 

I 


There  is  no  State  hank  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  have  royal  charters,  and  the 
first  and  the  last  lend  money  to  the  Government.  The  following  are  some 
statistics  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  December  of  the  years  stated  : — 


Year 

Issue  Department                                   Banking  Department 

Notes 
Issued 

1                  ,    Capital    Deposits 

Notes  in     Coin  in 

Securities  Bullion   i 

and 

and       Securities 

the  "  Re-  the  "  Re- 

1 

"Rest" 

Post  Bills 

serve  " 

serve"  | 

1 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1844 

28,152 

14,000 

14,152 

17,664 

16,391 

24,304 

8,960 

791 

1854 

26,988 

14,000 

12,988  1 

17,744 

17,334 

27,093 

7,306 

679 

!1864 

28,036 

14,650 

13,386  ' 

17,910 

22,078 

30,611 

8,663 

714 

1874 

35,784 

15,000 

20,784 

17,646 

26,761 

34,056 

9,642 

709 

1884 

1  35,562 

15,750 

19,812 

17,669 

34,206 

40,467 

10,525 

883 

1894 

47,065 

16,800 

30,265 

17,720  '  37,223 

31,272 

21,389 

2,282 

1895 

i 

58,367  i  16,800 

41,567 

17,643    58,067 

41,552 

32,092 

2,066 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  (including  the 
national  banks)  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  for  October  of  the  years 
'stated : — 
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■  ■nff  'YTi;   '         -         , 

1S91 1 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

il,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

England  and  Wales  :— 

Deposits 

408,477 

435,345 

432,670 

445,158 

485,277 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  call 

107,421 

120,264 

119,550 

132,999 

144,163 

Reserve  Notes  in  Bank 

j 

of  England 

14,079 

16,298 

18,169 

28,220 

25,983 

Scotland  :— 

Deposits 

91,610 

92,520 

92,413 

92,091 

93,489 

Notes 

6,467 

6,557 

6,465 

6,553 

6,733 

Cash  and  at  call    . 

21,427 

19,542 

20,662 

21,005 

22,165 

Ireland  : — 

Deposits 

38,520 

40,316      40,538 

41,670 

43,6.13 

Notes    .... 

6,642 

5,752 

5,882 

5,812 

5,830 

Cash  and  at  call    . 

9,086 

8,185 

8,850 

10,051 

10,642 

1  May. 

There  were  in  October,  1895,  100  joint-stock  banks,  making  returns  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  2,677  branches  ;  4  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel 
Islands  with  14  branches  ;  10  in  Scotland,  1,008  branches  ;  and  9  in  Ireland, 
493  branches.  There  were  30  offices  in  London  of  colonial  joint-stock  banks, 
with  1,633  branches  ;  and  24  of  foreign  banks,  with  166  branches.  Of  39 
private  banks  which  made  returns  in  England  and  Wales,  the  deposits 
amounted  to  69,170,17H.,  cash  in  hand  and  at  call,  20,939, 517Z.,  partners' 
capital  and  reserve,  11, 901, 131 Z. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  for  October, 
1895  :— 


- 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

Colonial 

Foreign 
£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Subscribed  capital     . 

208,674 

29,135 

25,299 

48,524 

31,625 

Paid-up  do. 

58,678 

9,302 

7,109 

31,359 

20,383 

Market  value  of  do. 

169,161 

26,590 

19,524 

— 

31,993 

Reserve    fund,    dividend. 

:      &c 

30,713 

6,654 

3,492 

8,908 

8,197 

Notes  in  circulation 

27,160 

6,733 

5,830 

6,745 

3,065 

•  Deposit    and    current   ac- 

counts          .         .         . 

485,277 

93,489 

43,613 

167,788 

63,816 

Total  liabilities  ^ 

623,778 

120,338 

60,552 

242,205 

135,065 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  call  , 

144,163 

22,166 

10,642 

52,740 

25,786 

Investments      , 

133,368 

31,068 

17,645 

12,580 

11,529 

Discounts,  advances,  &c.  , 

323,607 

60,744 

30,971 

168,938 

95,492 

Total  assets  ^    . 

623,778 

120,338 

60,552 

242,205 

135,065 

1  Including  other  items  besides  those  preceding. 


The   following    are    statistics  of    the   Post-office  savings-banks   for    five 
years  : —  .     . 
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{Received 
Paid. 
Capital 

(  Received 
1891 4  Paid  . 
(  Capital 

(  Received 
1892-^  Paid  . 
(  Capital 

{Received 
Paid. 
Capital 

C  Received 
1894-]  Paid. 
(  Capital 


England  and 
Wales 


£ 
20,769,803 
16,495,202 
62,421,994 

21,170,281 
17,574,047 
66,018,228 

22,653,356 
18,798,013 
69,873,571 

24,352,782 
19,949,093 
74,277,260 

29,602,953 
21,919,841 
81,960,372 


Scotland 


£ 
558,307 
436,429 
1,499,084 

560,964 

445,242 

1,614,806 

635,287 

481,227 

1,768,866 

741,479 

530,120 

1,980,225 

988,234 

638,445 

2,330,014 


Ireland 


£ 
1,215,937 
977,229 
3,713,729 

1,261,805 
1,000,566 
3,974,968 

1,302,651 
1,066,977 
4,210,642 

1,414,867 
1,285,353 
4,340,156 

1,864,165 
1,228,641 
4,975,680 


United 
Kingdom  i 


£ 
22,544,047 
17,909,860 
67,635,807 

22,993,050 
19,019,855 
71,608,002 

24,591,294 
20,346,217 
75,853,079 

26,509,128 
21,764,566 
80,579,641 

32,455,352 

23,786,927 
89,266,066 


1  Including  Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 
The  following  are  statistics  of  trustees'  savings-banks  : — 


- 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United 
Kingdom  1 

[■Received  . 
1  Qon    Int.     cred. 
^^^^iPaid.         . 

I  Capital      . 

£ 

6,234,996 

788,333 

8,607,201 

31,232,451 

£ 

124,055 

20,976 

165,502 

852,455 

£ 

2,824,391 

227,242 

2,870,407 

9,553,971 

380,965 

48,174 

483,290 

2,011,675 

£ 

9,564,407 

1,084,725 

12,126,400 

43,650,552 

r  Received   . 
1  on-i     Int.     cred. 
^^^MPaid. 

I  Capital      . 

5,916,495 

760,605 

7,694,740 

30,214,811 

122,654 

20,766 

144,537 

851,338 

2,832,427 

232,959 

2,798,920 

9,820,437 

381,894 

46,906 

451,496 

1,988,979 

9,253,470 

2,061,236 

11,089,693 

42,875,565 

r  Received     . 

^"^^iPaid. 

[Capital      . 

5,830,193 

741,122 

7,238,846 

29,547,230 

107,614 

20,536 

145,486 

834,002 

2,830,666 

237,929 

2,870,979 

10,018,053 

372,727 

47,191 

422,783 

1,986,114 

9,141,200 

1,046,778 

10,678,094 

42,385,449 

r  Received  . 
[Capital      . 

5,677,539 

730,752 

6,819,089 

29,136,482 

91,639 

19,100 

203,111 

741,630 

2,973,494 

249,086 

2,761,860 

10,478,773 

355,457 

45,703 

500,552 

1,886,722 

9,098,129 

1,044,641 

10,284,612 

42,243,607 

r Received  . 
13,Jl^„t^cred. 

[capital      . 

6,351,965 

726,731 

6,827,435 

29,387,736 

87,895 

17,160 

147,503 

699,182 

3,473,213 

263,469 

2,824,964 

11,390,491 

441,376 

46,534 

377,137 

1,997,495 

10,354,449 

1,053,894 

10,177,039 

43,474,904 

1  Including  Channel  Islands. 
The  payments  include  purchases  of  Government  Stock  for  depositors,  and  the  capital 
exclusive  of  Government  Stock  held  for  depositors. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  sovereign  weighs  123  "274  grains,  or  7 '9881  grammes,  '916  (or  eleven- 
twelfths)  fine,  and  consequently  it  contains  113*001  grains  or  7  *3224  grammes 
of  fine  gold. 

The  shilling  weighs  87*27  grains  or  5*6552  grammes,  *925  (or  thirty-seven- 
fortieths)  fine,  and  thus  contains  80*727  grains  or  5*231  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Bronze  coins  consist  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc.  The  penny: 
weighs  145*83  grains,  or  9*45  grammes. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  40  shillings  ;; 
bronze  up  to  12d.,  but  farthings  only  up  to  6d.  Bank  of  England  notes  are' 
legal  tender.  ' 

Standard  units  are  :  of  length  the  standard  yard,  of  weight  the  standard 
p(nind  of  7,000  grains  (the  pound  troy  having  5,760  grains),  of  capacity  the 
Standard  gallon  containing  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  62°  F., 
the  barometer  at  30  inches.  On  these  units  all  other  legal  weights  and 
measures  are  based. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Agricultui-al  Returns  of  Great  Britain,    Annual.    8.    London. 

Agricultural  Statistics,  Ireland.    Annual.    8.  Dublin. 

Army  Estimates.    Annual.    London. 

Army :  General  Annual  Return.    London. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales ;  in  Scotland  ;  in  Ireland.  Annual 
Reports  by  the  respective  Registrars-General. 

Canals  and  Navigations  :  Returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1888.  Fol.  London,  1890. 

Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1891.  Preliminary  Report.  London,  1891.  General 
Report  and  Detailed  Returns.  4  vols.  London,  1893.  Of  Scotland,  1891.  Report,  with 
Supplement.     2  vols.     Edinburgh,  1893.    Of  Ireland,  1891.     Report.    Dublin,  1892. 

Consolidated  Fund  :  Abstract  Account.     Annual.     London. 

Customs:  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.'s.  Customs.    Annual.    8.    London. 

Debt,  National  Sinking  Fund  Accounts.     Annual.     London. 

Duchy  of  Cornwall :  Accounts  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements.    Annual.    London. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  :  Accounts  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements.    Annual.    London. 

Education  :  Elementary  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland.  Annual  Return  showing 
Education  Expenditure  upon  Grants,  and  Results  of  Inspection  and  Examination.  8. 
London.  Annual  Reports  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  England  and  Wales  ;  in 
Scotland.  Annual  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Annual  Report  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland.  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Electoral  Statistics,  Annual  Return  of,  in  County  and  Borough  Constituencies  in 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Annual  Return  of  the  number  of  Electors  on 
the  Register  of  each  County  in  England  and  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland. 

Emigration :  Annual  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration. 
Annual  Emigration  Statistics  of  Ireland. 

Factories  and  Workshops  Act :  Return  of  the  Number  of  Factories  Authorised  to  be 
Inspected,  Persons  Employed,  <bc.,  for  1890.    London,  1891. 

Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Annual. 

Financial  Statement.    Annual.     Financial  Estimates.    Annual. 

Fish  Conveyed  Inland  by  Railway :  Annual  Return.    London. 

Income  and  Property  Tax  :  Return  of  the  Amount  of  Income  and  Property  Tax  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  1814,  and  in  each  of  the  years  1842  to  1880.     London,  1880. 

Inland  Revenue:  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Duties  under  their  Management  for 
the  years  1856  to  1869,  with  some  Retrospective  History  and  complete  Tables  of  Accounts 
of  the  Duties  from  their  first  Imposition.     2  vols.    Fol.  pp.  168  and  219.    London,  1870. 

Inland  Revenue  :  Report  of  the  Commissioners.    Annual.    8.     London. 

Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales  ;  of  Ireland.    Annual. 

liocal  Taxation  Returns  :  England.    Annual.     London. 

Merchant  Shipping :  Tables  showing  the  Progress  of  British  Merchant  Shipping.  Annual. 
London. 

Militia :  Return  showing  Establishment  of  each  Regiment.    Annual.    London. 
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Navy :  Return.    Sea-going  wav-sliips,  «fec.    London,  1S9G. 

Poor  Rates  and  Pauperism,  Annual  Returns  Relating  to.    London. 

Poor  Relief,  Scotland :  Annual  Report  of  Commissioners.  8.  Edinburgh.  Ireland : 
Report  of  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland.     Annual.     8.     Dublin. 

Post  Office :  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General.    Annual.    8.     London. 

Public  Accounts  :  Reports  from  the  Committee.    Fol.     London,  1895. 

Railway  Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Fol.     London, 

Railway  Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.   Annual.   Fol.   London. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools :  Annual  Report  of  Commissioners.    8.    London. 

Roll  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal.    Annual.    London. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom.    Annual.     8.     London. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  Foreign  Countries,     Annual.    8.    London. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  Annual 
Statement  of.     Imp.  4,     London. 

Volunteer  Corps  :  Annual  Returns.    London. 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  :  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  Fol. 
London. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry  Training  Return.    Annual.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ackland  (A,  H.  Dyke),  Handbook  in  Outline  of  the  Political  History  of  England. 
London,  1895. 

Acworth  (W.  M.),  The  Railways  of  England,  1889."  The  Railways  of  Scotland.]  8. 
London,  1890. 

Anson  (Sir  W.  R.),  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.     8.     London,  1892. 

Baernreither  (I.  M.),  English  Associations  of  Working  Men.  Eng.  Ti-ans.  8.  London, 
1889. 

Bagehot  (W.),  The  English  Constitution.  2nd  Ed.  8.  London,  1872.  Lombard  Street : 
a  Description  of  the  Money  Market.    lOtb  Ed.    8.     London,  1892. 

Bevan  (C.  P.),  Editor,  British  Manufacturing  Industries.  A  series  by  various  writers. 
8.     London. 

Birkbeck  (W.  L.  C),  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Land  in  England.  8, 
London,  1880, 

Booth  (C),  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London.  4  vols.  London,  1889,  &c,  Tlie 
Aged  Poor  in  England  and  Wales.     8.     London,  1894. 

Boyd  (R.  N.),  Coal  Pits  and  Pitmen,     2nd  ed,     London,  1895. 

Brabner  (J,  H.  F.),  Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales.     Vols.  I.-VI.     London,  1895. 

Brassey  (Lord),  The  British  Navy.     5  vols.    London,  1882-83, 

Brassey  (T,  A.),  The  Naval  Annual,    1895, 

Buirows  (M.),  History  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Britain.     London,  1885. 

Catholic  Directory  for  1896,     London,  1895, 

CJarfce(Ma,iorG,  S.),  Fortification.     8.     London,  1890. 

Clode  (Charles  M.),   History  of  the  Administration  and  Government  of    the    British 
Army,  from  the  Revolution  of  1088.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1869-70. 
•     Colovib  (Admiral  P.  H.),  Naval  Warfare,     2nd  Ed,     8.     London,  1895. 

Creasy  (Sir  Edward),  The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the  Britannic  Empire, 
including  Indian  Institutions.     8.     London,  1872. 

Cunningham  (W.),  The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  dui-ing  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  Modern  Times.     2  vols,     8.    London,  1890-92, 

Dicey  (A,  V,),  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  lof  the  Constitution.  4th  Ed. 
London,  1893. 

Dickinson  (G.  L.),  The  Development  of  Parliament  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
London,  1895, 

Dilke  (Sir  Charles),  Greater  Britain,     2  vols.     London,  1889. 

Dilke  (Sir  Charles)  and  Wilkinson  (H.  S.)  Imperial  Defence.     8.     London,  1892. 

Doio^n  (Stephen),  A  History  of  Taxation,  and  Taxes  in  England.    4  vols.    London,  1888. 

Eardley-WUmot  (C-d\)tam  S.),  The  Development  of  Navies.     8.     London,  1892. 

Economist,  The,  Banking  Supplements,  published  May  and  October  annually.      London. 

Ellis's  Irish  Education  Directory  for  1895.     Dublin,  1894. 

Findluy  (Sir  G.),  Working  and  Management  of  an  English  Railway.  5th  Ed.  8.  London, 
1894, 

Fowle  (.1,  W,),  The  Poor  Law,     London,  1881. 

Freeman  (E.  A.),  The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution  from  the  Earliest  Times,  Neio 
Ed.     8,     London,  1873, 

Gamier  (R,  M.),  Histo/y  of  the  English  Landed  Interest,     2  vols,     8.     London,  1893. 

Gifen  (R.),  Essays  in  Finance.     2  series.     London,  1880  and  1886. 

Gneist  (Rudolph),  Das  Englische  Verwaltungsrecht  der  Gegenwart,  in  Vergleichung  mit 
<ieiu  Deutschen  Verwaltungssystem.     2  vols.    Berlin,  1884, 
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Gneist  (Rudolph),  History  of  the  English  Constitution.     New  Ed.    London,  1891. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Annual.    London. 

Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Annual  Statement  of.  Imp.  4.  London 

Navy  :  Statistical  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy.  Annual.  Navy  List.  Quarterly. 
8.     London. 

Poor  Law,  England  :  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board.    8.    London. 

Qneist  (Rudolph),  History  of  the  English  Parliament.     Third  Ed.    1891. 

Goodenough  (Uent-Col.  W.  H.)  and  Dalton  (Lieut.-Col.  J.  C),  The  Army  Book  of  the 
British  Empire.     8.    London,  1893. 

Green  (J.  R.),  History  of  the  English  People.    4  vols.    London,  1877-80. 

Gro«s (C),  The  Gild  Merchant:  a  Contribution  to  ^British  Municipal  History.  2  vols. 
8.     London,  1890. 

Hall  (W.  E.),  A  Treatise  on  the  Foreign  Powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown. 
8.     Oxford,  1894. 

Hertslet  (Sir  E.),  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  &c.,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Foreign  Countries.    London. 

Holdsivorth  (E.  W.  H.),  The  Sea  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  8.  London, 
1883. 

Hunt  (Robert),  British  Mining.    London,  1884. 

James  (W.),  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain.     6  vols.     London. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  London.    Quarterly.     London, 

Joyce  (H.),  History  of  tlie  Post  Office  down  to  1836.     London,  1893. 

Lecky  (W.  E.  H.),  History  of  England  in  the  18th  Century.     8  vols.    London,  1887-1895. 

Lloyd's  Begister,  Particulars  of  the  Warships  of  the  "World.    London,  1894. 

Lloyd  and  Hadcock,  Artillery  :  its  Progress  and  Present  Position.     8.     1893. 

Mahan  (Capt.  A.  T.),  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  upon  History.    London,  1890. 

Mahan  (Capt.  A.  T.),  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire.     2  vols.    8.    London,  1892. 

Maitland  (F.  W.),  Justice  and  Police.     8.    London,  1885. 

May  (Thomas  Erskine),  Constitutional  History  of  England.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1861-63. 
Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings,  and  Usage  of  Parliament.  10th  Edition.  8. 
London  1893. 

Molesworth  (Rev.  W.  N.),  History  of  England,  1830-74.  5th  Edition.  3  vols.  8.London,  1874. 

O'Meara  (J.  J.),  Municipal  Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad.    8.     London,  1894. 

Pattinson  (J.  P.),  British  Railways.     London,  1893. 

Pike  (L.  O.),  A  Constitutional  History  of  the  House  of  Lords.     8.     London,  1894. 

Rankin  (J.),  Handbook  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    4th  Ed.    London,  1888. 

Robinson  (Commander  C.  N.),  The  British  Fleet.     8.     London,  1894. 

Rogers  (J.  E.  Thorold),  Industrial  and  Commercial  History  of  England.  8.  London,  1892. 

Sehulze-Gaevernitz  (G.  von).  The  Cotton  Trade  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
English  Tr.  by  O.  S.  Hall.    8.     London,  1895. 

Seeley  (Sir  J.  R.),  The  Expansion  of  England.  London,  1883.  The  Growth  of  British 
Policy.     2  vols.     London,  1895. 

ShaiD-Lefem-e  (G.  J.),  Agrarian  Tenures.  8.  London,  1893.  English  Commons  and 
Forests.    8.    London,  1893. 

Stephen  (Sir  J.  F.),  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England.    3  vols.     London,  1883. 

Sfubbs  (Professor),  A  Constitutional  History  of  England,  in  its  Origin  and  Development. 
2  vols.     8.     London,  1877. 

The  English  Citizen,  his  Rights  and  Responsibilities.     13  vols.     London,  1881-85. 

Todd  (Al.),  On  Parliamentary  Government  in  England.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1887-89. 

Torrens  (W.  M.),  History  of  Cabinets.     2  vols.    8.     London,  1894. 

Traill  (H.  D.),  Social  England.    4  vols.     London,  1893-1895. 

TTe&b  (S.  and  B.),  History  of  Trade  Unionism.  [Contains  Bibliography.]  8.  London, 
1894. 

Wells  (L.  B.),  Map  of  the  Canals  and  Navigable  Rivers  in  England  and  Wales.  London, 
1894. 

Williams  (H.),  The  Steam  Navy  of  England.    3rd  Ed.    8.    London,  1895. 

Williams  (H.),  A  Short  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  British  Navy,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  Trafalgar.     London,  1894. 

White  (W.  H.),  Naval  Architecture.    8.    London,  1882. 

Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

Ansted  (D.  T.)  and  Latham  (R.  G.),  The  Channel  Islands.    3rd  Ed.     8.     London,  1893. 
Caine  (T.  H.  Hall),  The  Little  Manx  Nation.     8.     London,  1891. 
Moore  (A.  W.),  Sodor  and  Man.    [Diocesan  History.]    8.     London,  1S9:< 
Walpole  (Spencer),  The  Land  of  Home  Rule.    8.    London,  1893. 
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II.  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  PROTECTORATES,  AND 
DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

In  the  following  pages  the  various  sections  of  the  British  Em- 
pire outside  the  United  Kingdom  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  under  the  divisions  of  the  world  to  which  they  belong  : — 
1.  Europe;  2.  Asia  ;  3.  Africa;  4.  America ;  5.  Australasia  and 
Oceania. 

The  Colonies  proper  form  three  classes: — (1)  The  Crown 
Colonies,  which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  home  government ; 
(2)  those  possessing  Representative  Iiistitutions,  in  which  the 
Crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the  home 
government  retains  the  control  of  public  officers ;  and  (3)  those 
possessing  Eesjyonsible  Government,  in  which  the  home  government 
has  no  control  over  any  public  officer,  though  the  Crown  appoints 
the  Governor  and  still  retains  a  veto  on  legislation. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Mother  Country  in  connection 
with  the  Colonies  (exclusive  of  India)  amounts  to  about  2 
millions  sterling  annually,   mainly  for  military  and  naval  pur- 


According  to  the  Army  Estimates  for  the  year  1895-96,  the 
total  effective  strength  of  the  British  forces  in  the  colonies,  ex- 
clusive of  India,  was  32,462  of  all  ranks.  The  number  of 
troops  in  the  various  colonies  having  British  garrisons  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Malta,  9,404  men  ;  Gibraltar,  4,911  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Natal,  3,679  ;  Ceylon,  1,672;  Bermuda,  1,485;  Jamaica,  1,573 ; 
Barbados  and  St.  Lucia,  1,383;  Canada  (Halifax),  1,487;  Hong 
Kong,  3,045  ;  Straits  Settlements,  1,583;  Mauritius,  978;  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  1,066  ;  Cyprus,  136;  St.  Helena,  230;  besides 
73,168  in  India  and  4,237  in  Egypt. 

The  colonies  of  Hong  Kong,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Mauritius,  Malta,  and  Natal,  pay  military  contributions  which 
partly  meet  the  cost  of  the  several  garrisons.  The  total  contri- 
butions for  1895-96  were  estimated  at  245,000^.  India  con- 
tributes (1895-96)  548,000^.  for  raising  recruits  for  India, 
192,000^.  for  deferred  pay  for  service  on  Indian  establishment, 
and  810,975^.  for  non-effective  services  of  the  European  army 
in  India. 
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EUROPE. 


GIBRALTAR. 

Governor. — General  Sir  Kobert  Biddulph,  R.A.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  salary, 
125,000  pesetas  (nominally  5,000Z.).  Colonial  Secretary. — H.  M.  Jackson, 
C.M.G. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  a  Crown  colony,  situated  in  36°  6'. N".  latitude 
and  5°  21'  W.  longitude,  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Governor,  who  is  also  Commander- 
in-Chief,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  government  and  legislation.  Area, 
ly^ir  square  mile  ;  greatest  elevation,  1,439  feet.  Population  (1894),  26,080, 
including  garrison  of  5,664  men.  Settled  population  mostly  descendants  of 
Genoese  settlers.  Average  births  per  1,000  of  civil  population,  23*60. 
Deaths  per  1,000  of  civil  population,  19  "21.  Religion  of  fixed  population 
mostly  Roman  Catholic  ;  one  Protestant  cathedral  and  three  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches  ;  annual  subsidy  to  each  communion,  500Z.  Several  private 
English  schools  ;  elementary  schools,  14  (6  Roman  Catholic).  Pupils,  1,811  in 
1894.    Government  grant,  1, 513Z.    One  magistrate's  court  and  a  supreme  court. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  : — Port  dues,  rent  of  Crown  estate,  excise,  post- 
office,  &c.  Branches  of  expenditure  : — Government  civil  establishments, 
administration  of  justice,  public  works,  &c.  Contribution  by  Home  Govern- 
ment, nil.     Industries  unimportant. 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 
63,216 
60,655 

Revenue  .         .         ... 
Expenditure     . 

£ 
62,461 
59,043 

£ 
61,136 

62,885 

£ 

56,735 
72,183 

£ 
60,919 
58,405 

Military  expenditure  by- Imperial  Government  (1894),  252,751Z. 

Government  savings-bank,  with  3,406  depositors  and  160,295Z.  deposits 
(1894). 

Gibraltar  is  a  naval  base  and  position  of  great  strategic  importance,  but 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  dock-accommodation,  and  of  machine  shops  for  ship- 
repairs.  In  1894  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  was  4,936,128,  of  which 
3,790,787  was  British.  Three  miles  of  internal  telegraph  under  military,  and 
about  one  mile  under  colonial,  management.  Postal  communication  daily 
with  England.  Branch  post-offices  at  Tangier,  Laraiche,  Rabat,  Casablanca, 
Mazagan,  Mogador,  Saffi,  Fez,  and  Tetuan.  There  is  cable  communication 
with  the  Continent,  the  Mediterranean,  Eastern  ports,  and  England,  via  Post 
Office  and  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's  lines. 

The  legal  currency  is  that  of  Spain,  the  peseta  =  1  franc  ;  25  pesetas 
nominally  =  \l.,  but  exchange  is  generally  over  29  pesetas  to  the  £,. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Colonial  Report.     Annual.     London. 

Drinkwater  (J.),  Tlie  Siege  of  Gibraltar.    4.    London,  1785. 

Field  (H.  M.)  Gibraltar.     8.     London.    1889. 

Gilbnrd  (G.  J.),  Popular  History  of  Gibraltar.     8.     GibraUnr,  1881, 

Stoddard  (C.  A.),  Sj  anisb  Cities.     8.    London,  1892. 
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MALTA. 

G-overnor. — Lieut.  General  Sir  Arthur  James  Lyon  Fremantle,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.  (salary  5,  OOOZ.) 

Chief  Secretary  to  Government. — Count  G.  Strickland,  C.M.G. 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58  miles  from  Sicily,  with  an  excellent 
harbour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  posts  of  call  in  the  world,  and  is 
the  base  and  resort  for  repair  and  refitment  of  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Malta  is  17  miles  long  ;  area,  95  miles ;  and  the  neighbouring  island, 
Gozo,  20  miles  ;  total  area  (with  Comino),  117  square  miles.  Population 
for  1894,  170,265  (Maltese,  166,600;  English,  1,893;  foreigners,  1,772). 
Local  military,  viz,  :  Royal  Malta  Artillery,  375,  and  Royal  Malta  Militia, 
1,031.  Chief  town  and  port,  Valetta.  Education — 110  public  schools,  with 
15,950  pupils  in  1894  ;  Government  grant,  19,932^.  There  are  a  university, 
1  lyceum,  and  2  secondary  schools.  In  1894,  7,116  persons  were  committed  to 
prison. 

The  government  is  to  some  extent  representative.  The  Governor  is 
assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  council  of  government,  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  1887,  of  6  official  and  14  elected. 


Estimated  revenue  (1894),  290,943^.,  and  expenditure,  283,164^. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue,  1894:  Customs,  168,087?.;  land,  13,497/',;  rents, 
27,429Z. ;  postage,  11, 685Z. ;  interest,  26,424Z. ;  licences,  5,849?.  Branches 
of  expenditure  :  Establishments,  112,965Z.  ;  other  services,  178,717?.  Contri- 
bution from  Home  Government,  nil.  Public  debt,  79,168?.  Savings-bank 
with,  for  1894,  6,538  depositors,  deposits  517,071?. 

Chief  products  :  cotton,  potatoes,  oranges,  figs,  honey,  and  corn.  Manu- 
factures :  cotton,  filigree,  lucifer-matches.  Chief  industry,  farming  ;  (in 
1894)  horses,  8,569  ;  cattle,  8,062  ;  sheep,  25,372. 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports    . 

Exports    . 

£ 
23.679,321 
22,144,067 

£ 
35,691,999 
34,955,979 

£ 

12,633,038 
11.742,579 

£ 
13,732,030 
12,275,141 

£ 
13,773,783 
13,086,747 

The  trade  is  mainly  transit — Imports  (1894):  grain,  12,917,449?.;  pulse, 
325,336?.  ;  wine,  127,402?.  :  cattle,  159,183?.  ;  beer,  116,546?.  ;  oil,  41,584?. 
Exports:  grain,  14,794,877?.;  pulse,  247,139?.  British  imports,  171,154?., 
exports,  2,737,744?. 

Vessels  entered  (1894),  4,126,  of  3,597,992  tons;  cleared,  4,111,  of 
3,592,141  tons.     Of  the  total  entered  and  cleared  4,793  were  British. 

Railway,  7^  miles  ;  telegraph,  65  miles.    The  Post-office  traffic  in  1894  was  : 
Received        746,311  Letters.      54,289  Postcards.      804,034  Newspapers. 
Despatched  827,247       ,,  55,378         „  263,344 

Books  of  Reference. 

Colonial  Report.     Annual.     London. 
Ballou  (M.  M.),  The  Story  of  Malta.     8.     Boston,  1893. 

LucasiQ,.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.  I.    8,    London,  1  e!>S. 
Page  (G.  A.),  Guide  to  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Malta.     8.     Malta,  1892. 
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ASIA, 

ADEN,  PERIM,  SOMALI! AND  AND  SOKOTRA. 

Aden  is  a  volcanic  peninsula  on  the  Arabian  coast,  about  100  miles  east  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  forms  an  important  coaling-station  on  the  highway  to  the 
East,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  settlement  includes  Little  Aden,  a 
peninsula  very  similar  to  Aden  itself,  and  the  settlement  and  town  of  Shaikh 
Othman  on  the  mainland  with  the  villages  of  Imad,  Hiswa,  and  Bir  Jabir. 
It  also  includes  the  island  of  Perim  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  is 
subject  to  the  Bombay  Government.  The  Government  is  administered  by  a 
Political  Resident,  who  is  also  commander  of  the  troops.  The  only  Govern- 
ment revenue  is  from  duty  on  liquor,  opium,  and  salt ;  local  taxes  go  to  the 
Municipality.      There  is  a  Port  Tiiist ;  the  harbour  is  being  dredged. 

Area  75  square  miles,  of  Perim  5  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891,  41,910 
against  34,860  in  1881.  Imports  (1893-94),  by  sea,  34,908,810  rupees;  by 
land,  3,181,030  rupees;  treasure,  6,420,240  rupees.  Exports,  by  sea, 
29,377,900  rupees;  by  land,  1,680,450  rupees;  treasure,  5,815,370  rupees. 
1,289  and  590  steamers  visited  the  ports  of  Aden  and  Perim  respectively, 
being  a  decrease  of  75  vessels,  but  showing  an  increase  of  30,435  in  tonnage, 
against  1892-93.     1,513  dhows  entered  Aden  in  1893-94.     No  public  debt. 

Chief  exports  :  Coffee,  gums,  hides  and  skins,  piece  goods,  tobacco.  Chief 
imports :  Cotton  twist,  piece  goods,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco.  Aden 
itself  is  non-productive,  and  the  trade  is  a  purely  transhipment  one,  except 
that  from  the  interior  of  Arabia. 

The  Somali  Coast  from  Wahadu,  west  of  Zaila,  to  Bandar  Ziyada,  49°  E. 
long.,  became  a  British  Protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  administered  by  a  Political 
Agent  and  Consul.  The  area  is  about  75,000  square  miles;  no  trustworthy 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  population,  which  is  Mohammedan  and  mostly 
nomadic.  By  an  arrangement  with  Italy  in  1894,  the  limits  of  the  British 
Protectorate  were  definitely  defined.  The  line  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  Wahadu  to  Jildessa,  thence  S.E.  to  80°  N.  lat.  E.  to  48°  E.  long.,  then 
N.W.  and  N.  to  Bandar  Ziyada.  The  chief  town,  Berbera,  has  about  30,000 
inhabitants  in  the  trading  season;  Zaila,  6,000;  Biilhar,  5,000.  At  these 
three  ports  there  are  British  oflScers  and  Indian  troops.  Revenue  (1893-4), 
231,460  rupees ;  expenditure,  140,515  rupees.  Imports  (1893-94),  3,601,280 
rupees  ;  exports,  3,911,398  rupees.  The  imports  are  chiefly  rice,  piece-goods, 
shirtings,  and  dates  ;  the  exports,  skins  and  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  gum.     Transport  is  by  camels  and  donkeys  ;  there  are  no  porters. 

The  island  of  Sokotra  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Kuria  Muria  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  are  also  attached  to  Aden.  Area  of  former,  1,382 
square  miles.  Population,  10,000.  It  came  under  British  protection  in  1886, 
by  treaty  with  the  Sultan.  Chief  products,  aloes  ;  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats 
are  plentiful.  The  Kuria  Muria  Islands,  five  in  number,  were  ceded  by  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  Red  Sea  cable.  The  group  is 
leased  for  the  purpose  of  guano  collection. 

References  —Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 
Swayne  (H.  G.  C),  Seventeen  Trips  tlirough  Sonialiland.    London,  1895. 

BAHREIN  ISLANDS. 

Group  of  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  20  miles  off  the  coast  of  El  Hasa,  in 
Arabia.  Bahrein,  the  largest,  is  27  miles  long  by  10  wide.  Moharek,  on 
the  north  of  Bahrein,  4  miles  long,  J  mile  wide.  There  are  about  half-a- 
dozen  others,  mere  rocks.     Manameh,  the  commercial  capital,  extends  10  miles 
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along  the  shore  ;  25,000  inhabitants.  The  population  is  Mohammedan  of  the 
Sunni  and  Shiite  sects.  The  seat  of  government  is  Moharek  on  the  island  of  that 
name  ;   population  about  22,000.     There  are  about  50  villages  in  the  islands. 

The  chief  belongs  to  the  ruling  family  of  Al  Kalifah  ;  the  present  chief  of 
Bahrein  is  Sheikh  Esau,  who  owes  the  possession  of  his  throne  entirely  to  British 
protection,  which  was  instituted  in  1867.  Sheikh  Easu  was  again  formally 
placed  under  British  protection  in  1870,  when  his  rivals  were  deported  to  India, 

The  great  industry  is  pearl  fishery,  in  which  400  boats,  of  from  8  to  20 
men  each,  are  engaged.  The  trade  of  the  Bahrein  Islands  for  1894,  includ- 
ing specie,  was  as  follows  :  Imports,  427,941Z.,  the  chief  articles  being  pearls, 
99,250^.;  grain  and  pulse,  91,880Z.;  cotton  goods,  31,150Z. ;  coffee,  13,650Z. ; 
dates,  13,593?. ;  tobacco,  5,067 Z,;  cattle,  5, 453Z. ;  provisions,  6,483/. ;  specie, 
108,150?.  Exports,  431,705?.,  the  chief  articles  being  pearls,  258,812?.  ;  grain 
and  pulse,  28,469?.;  cotton  goods,  22,139?.;  coffee,  9,193?.;  dates,  7,378?.; 
canvas,  5,381?.;  shells,  4,125?.;  specie,  72,917?.  Of  the  total  imports  in 
1894,  266,382?.  were  from  British  India  and  Colonies,  110,090?.  from  Turkey  ; 
of  the  exports,  276,468?.  were  to  British  India  and  Colonies,  127,861?.  to 
Turkey.  In  1894,  778  vessels  of  102,591  tons  entered,  and  742  vessels  of 
101,113  tons  cleared,  the  port  of  Bahrein. 

Political  Resident. — Col.  F.  A.  Wilson. 

See  Bent  (J.  Th.),  The  Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf.     Proc.  R.  G.  Soc.  (N.  S.) 
xii.  1.     8.     London,  1890. 


BORNEO  (BRITISH). 

British  North  Borneo.  — Governor.  —  Leicester  Paul  Beaufort ;  salary, 
7,800  dollars.  Richard  B.  Martin  is  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  London. 

The  territory  of  British  North  Borneo  is  a  territory  occupying  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  situated  nearly  midway  between  Hong  Kong 
and  Port  Darwin  in  Australia.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  one  point  being 
13,700  feet  high,  but  most  of  the  surface  is  jungle. 

Area,  31,106  square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  over  900  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 175,000,  consisting  mainly  of  Mohammedan  settlers  on  the  coast  and 
aboriginal  tribes  inland,  with  some  Chinese  traders  and  artisans.  Chief 
town,  Sandakan,  on  the  east  coast. 

The  territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  being  held  under  grants  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu. 
The  cession  was  confirmed  by  Royal  Charter  in  1881,  and  the  territory  is 
administered  by  a  Governor  in  Borneo  and  a  Court  of  Directors  in  London, 
appointed  under  the  Charter.  On  May  12,  1888,  the  Government  proclaimed 
a  formal  protectorate  over  the  State  of  North  Borneo.  The  appointment  of 
the  Governor  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  whole  district  is  divided  into  nine  provinces. 

In  1889  the  colony  of  Labuan  was  placed  under  the  government  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company. 

About  1,000,000  acres  have  been  alienated  by  the  Government  on  leases 
of  999  years  for  tobacco  planting,  pepper,  coffee,  and  other  jungle  products. 
There  are  13  estates  planting  tobacco. 

The  laws  are  based  on  the  Indian  penal,  criminal,  and  civil  procedure 
codes,  and  local  proclamations  and  ordinances.  There  is  an  Imaum's  Court 
for  Mohammedan  law. 
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- 

1890 

1891 

1892 
Dollars 

1893 

1894 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Revenue  proper    . 

358,461 

417,028 

357,823 

289,220 

315,591 

Land  sales    . 

239,655 

7,212 

67,488 

818 

478 

Expenditure 

373,139 

439,664 

349,398 

280,050 

287,494 

Exports 

901,290 

1,238,277 

1,762,246 

1,780,593 

1,698,543 

Imports 

2,018,289 

1,936,547 

1,355,864 

1,116,714 

1,329,067 

The  expenditure  in  salaries  in  the  colony  is  over  100,000  dollars.  Sources 
of  revenue  :  Opium,  spirit  farms,  birds'-nests,  court  fees,  stamp  duty,  licences, 
import  duties,  royalties,  land  sales,  &c.      No  public  debt. 

Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  Singapore  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies.  The  chief  products  are  timber,  sago,  rice,  gums,  coffee, 
pepper,  gambler,  gutta-percha,  tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  which 
is  being  planted  on  a  large  scale.  Coal  and  gold  have  been  found.  The 
exports  comprise  mostly  jungle  and  sea  produce,  wax,  birds'-nests  (edible), 
coco-nuts,  gutta-percha,  sago,  tobacco,  rattans,  india-rubber,  seed  pearls, 
beche-de-mer,  &c.  A  flourishing  timber  trade  is  stated  to  have  been  opened 
with  China.  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  1891,  value  677,473  dollars  ;  1892, 
1,040,674  dollars;  1893,  379,781  dollars;  1894,  273,625  dollars.  Shipping 
entered,  1893,  50,623  tons;  cleared,  49,019  tons,  nearly  all  British. 

The  Gov^nment  issues  its  own  copper  coinage  (cents  and  half-cents)  ; 
also  notes  of  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
dollars,  and  have  also  arranged  to  issue  notes  of  the  value  of  10,  25,  and 
50  cents.     Accounts  are  kept  in  dollar  currency. 

Borneo  is  now  connected  by  cable  with  the  outer  world  by  a  branch  of  the 
eable  between  Labuan  and  Singapore.  A  telegraph  line  is  being  laid  from 
Menurabok,  where  the  cable  reaches  land,  to  Sandakan. 

Native  military  force  of  315  men  under  European  officers.  There  are  two 
Missions,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  the  Protestant 
community  has  a  church  and  school  at  Sandakan,  with  a  branch  at  Kudat. 

Brunei  and  Sarawak. — In  1888  the  neighbouring  territories  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak,  were  placed  under  British 
protection.  The  area  of  Brunei,  which  is  under  a  Sultan,  is  about  3,000 
square  miles,  and  its  products  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  British 
North  Borneo. 

Sarawak  has  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of 
about  400  miles.  The  government  of  part  of  the  present  territory  was 
obtained  in  1842  by  Sir  James  Brooke  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei.  Various 
accessions  were  made  between  1861  and  1885,  and  the  Limbang  River  district 
was  annexed  in  1890.  The  Rajah,  H.H.  Sir  Charles  Johnson  Brooke, 
nephew  of  the  late  Rajah,  born  June  3,  1829,  succeeded  in  1868.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  300,000,  consisting  of  native  races,  Malays,  Dyaks,  Kayans, 
and  Muruts,  with  Chinese  and  other  settlers.  The  chief  towns  are  the  capital, 
Kuching,  about  23  miles  inland,  on  the  Sarawak  River,  andSibu,  90  miles  up 
the  Rejang  River,  which  is  navigable  by  large  steamers.  Timber  trade  is 
carried  on  from  the  river  mouth  with  Hong  Kong.  Brooketon  is  a  settle- 
ment in  the  coal  district  opposite  Labuan.  At  Kuching  are  Church  of 
England  and  Catholic  missions  with  schools.  The  revenue  for  1894  was 
457,595  dollars,  and  expenditure  486,532  dollars.  The  revenue  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  opium,  gambling,  arrack  and  pawn  farms,  exemption  tax 
payable  by  Malays,  and  from  Dyak  revenue.  There  are  import  duties  on 
tobacco,  salt,  kerosine    oil,  wines   (duty  imposed  July  1894),  and  spirits  ; 
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export  duties  on  sago,  gambler,  &c.  The  produce  in  general  resembles  that 
of  North  Borneo.  Coal  exists  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  gold,  silver, 
diamonds,  antimony,  and  quicksilver.  Coal  exported  in  1894,  14,707  tons, 
valued  at  73,537  dollars.  In  1894  the  imports  amounted  to  3,022,059  dollars 
(including  1,160,200  dollars,  coasting  trade)  ;  and  the  exports,  2,984,411 
dollars  (including  878,439  dollars,  coasting  trade).  There  are  military  and 
police  forces,  the  former  with  250  men. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning^  Borneo. 

Handbook  to  British  North  Borneo.     London,  1890. 

Colonial  Office  List.     Annual.    London. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Adventures  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.    8.     London,  1865. 

Clutterbuck  (W.  J.),  About  Ceylon  and  Borneo.     8.     London,  1891. 

Hafton  (Frank),  North  Borneo.     8.     London,  1886. 

Hatton  (Joseph),  The  New  Ceylon,  a  Sketch  of  British  North  Borneo.    8.    London,  1886. 

Jacob  (G.  von),  The  Rajah  of  Sarawak.     London,  1876. 

Low  (Sir  H.),  Residence  in  Sarawak.     London. 

Poset(>if0  (Th.),  Borneo:  Its  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources.  [Translation.]  8.  London, 
1892. 

Pryer  (Mrs.  W.  B.),  A  Decade  in  Borneo.    8.     London.     1894. 

S«.  Joi^ji  (Sir  S.),  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  Ea.st.  2  vols.  London,  1662:  Life  of 
Sir  Charles  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak.    8.     London,  1879. 

Wallace  (A.  R.),  The  Malay  Archipelago.     London,  1869. 

Whitehead  (J.),  Exploration  of  Mount  Kina  Balu,  North  Borneo.     London,  1893. 

Perim.     See  Aden,  supra. 


CEYLON. 

Constitution   and  Government. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  was  first  settled  in  1505  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  established  colonies  in  the  west  and  south,  which  were  taken 
from  them  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century  by  the  Dutch. 
In  1795-96  the  British  Government  took  possession  of  the 
foreign  settlements  in  the  island,  which  were  annexed  to  the 
Presidency  of  Madras;  but  in  1798  Ceylon  was  erected  into 
a  separate  colony.  In  1815  war  was  declared  against  the  native 
Government  of  the  interior,  and  the  whole  island  fell  under 
British  rule. 

The  present  form  of  government  (representative)  of  Ceylon 
was  established  by  Letters  Patent  of  April  1831,  and  supple- 
mentary orders  of  March  1833.  According  to  the  terms  of  this 
Constitution,  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor, 
aided  by  an  Executive  Council  of  fiA^e  members — viz.  the  Lieut.- 
Governor  and  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Officer  commanding  the 
Troops,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Auditor-General,  and  the 
Treasurer;  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  17  members,  including 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  four  other  office-holders, 
and  eight  unofficial  members,  representative  of  different  races 
and  classes  in  the  community. 

Governor. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  West  Ridgeway,  K.C.B.,  K. C.S.I.  ; 
bom  1844  ;  entered  Indian  Army,  1861  ;  Under  Foreign  Secretary  to  Govern- 
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ment  of  India,  1880-84  ;  Assistant  Commissioner  for  N.  W.  Afghan  boundary 
demarcation,  1884,  and  Commissioner  for  Afghan  frontier  delimitation,  1885  ; 
Colonel,  Indian  Army,  1885 ;  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle,  1887  ; 
Minister  and  Envoy  to  Sultan  of  Morocco,  1892  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  1893.     Appointed  to  Ceylon,  September  9,  1895. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  80,000  rupees,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  24,000  rupees. 

For  purposes  of  general  administration,  the  island  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  presided  over  by  Government  Agents,  who,  with  their  assistants 
and  subordinate  headmen,  are  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Government  and  the  natives.  There  are  three  municipalities  and  thirteen 
local  boards  mainly  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  (including  military) 
of  the  provinces  of  Ceylon,  according  to  the  census  of  1891  : — 


Provinces 

Area: 

English 

sqre.  miles 

Population,  1891    1 

Provinces 

Area : 

English 

sqre.  miles 

Population,  1891 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

Total 

320,032 

75,319 

159,155 

258,605 

Persq. 
mile 

Western 

Central 

Northern 

Southern 

Eastern 

1,851-5 
2,323-7 
3,1710 
1,980-0 
3,657-5 

763,187 
474,487 
319,193 
489,761 
148,727 

565 
205 
101 
247 
41 

North-Western 
North  Central 
Uva  .    .    .    . 
Sabaragamuwa 

3,024-5 
4,046-7 
3,725-0 
2,085-0 

41 

19 

43 

102 

Total     .    . 

,  25,364-9 

3,008,466 
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Of  the  total  population  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1891,  there  were  6,068 
English;  21,231  descendants  of  Europeans  ;  2,041,158  Singhalese;  723,853 
Tamils  ;  216,156  other  races,  including  Moormen  (descendants  of  Arabs), 
Malays,  Veddahs  (aborigines  in  the  interior),  and  others. 

The  census  returns  stated  845,149  persons,  or  28  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, to  be  engaged  in  agriculture ;  102,760  in  industry  ;  121,279  in 
commerce. 

The  Registrar-General  gives  for  1893  the  number  of  births  as  30  8  per 
1,-000,  and  of  deaths  as  291.  The  highest  death-rate  (1892)  was  in  the 
North-Central  Province,  being  56*3  per  1,000  per  annum.  The  lowest  death- 
rate  was  registered  in  the  Western  Province,  viz.  19*2  per  1,000.  The 
highest  birth-rate  for  the  year  was  in  the  district  of  Uva,  viz.  41*5  per  1,000, 

The  immigration  returns,  dealing  almost  entirely  with  agricultural  labourers 
employed  on  the  tea  and  coffee  plantations,  and  not  including  the  very  large 
number  of  traders  and  domestic  servants,  give,  in  1894,  85,256  arrivals  as 
against  66,292  departures. 

The  principal  towns,  with  population  according  to  the  census  of  1891 
are  :— Colombo,  126,926  ;  Kandy,  20,252  ;  Galle,  33,505  ;  Trincomalee,  11,411  ; 
Jaffna,  43,092. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  principal  religious  creeds  were  returned  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1891  :— Buddhists,  877,043  ;  Hindoos,  615,932  ;  Mohammedans,  211,995  ; 
Christians,  302,127. 

Education  has  made  considerable  strides  in  Ceylon  since  it  has  been 
organised  under  a  separate  Government  department  with  a  director  of  public 
instruction  and  a  staff  of  inspectors,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  : — 
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Expenditure  by 
Government 

Government 
Schools 

Grant  in  Aid 
Schools 

Unaided  Schools 

No.  of 

Schools 

Scholars 

No.  of 
Schools 

Scholars 

No.  of 
Schools 

Scholars 

1892 
1893 
1894 

Rs.  525,839 
Rs.  582,461 
Rs.  604,199 

453 
456 
468 

42,190 
41,680 
44,366 

1,024 
1,005 
1,042 

82,637 
81,598 
86,968 

2,645 
2,415 
2,408 

33,631 
33,979 
32,576 

There  were  thus  in  1894,  163,910  scholars  receiving  regular  instruction, 
or  a  proportion  of  a  little  more  than  1  in  19  of  the  population  according  to 
the  census  of  1891.  The  Government  expenditure  is  now  chiefly  devoted 
towards  vernacular  education,  which  is  unable  to  support  itself,  while  English 
education  has  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  people  that  it  is  becoming 
gradually  self-supporting.  The  only  Government  high  English  school  is  now 
the  Royal  College  ;  but  other  high  English  schools  receive  grants  in  aid.  The 
Government  also  gives  a  scholarship  of  150/.  a  year  for  four  years  to  enable 
promising  students  to  proceed  to  an  English  university.  The  Cambridge 
local  examinations,  and  the  examinations  of  the  London  University  are 
held  annually  in  Ceylon  by  arrangement.  There  is  an  agricultural  school 
and  ten  branch  agricultural  schools,  and  there  are  ten  industrial  schools  and 
orphanages.     A  technical  school  has  also  been  started. 


Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

The  basis  of  the  law  is  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  modified  by  colonial 
ordinances.  The  criminal  law  has  been  codified  on  the  principle  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Courts,  the 
police  courts  and  courts  of  requests,  and  the  district  courts,  intermediate 
between  the  latter  and  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  also  village  councils 
which  deal  with  petty  ofi'ences.  The  number  of  summary  convictions  in 
1893  was  20,442.  The  number  of  convictions  before  the  District  Court  was 
470,  and  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  Supreme  Court  318. 

The  number  of  paupers  is  not  known,  as  there  is  no  poor  law,  though  a 
few  old  persons  receive  a  charitable  allowance  from  the  Government  vary- 
ing from  Rs.  1  to  Rs.  12*50  each  per  mensem. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years,  were  as  follows  : — 


1          Years 

1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Rupees 

r 
Rupees                  . 

1890 

16,228,769 

15,316,224 

1891 

17,962,710 

16,435,079 

1892 

18,509,187 

17,762,466 

1893 

18,051,950 

18,276,108 

1894 

19,485,310 

20,342,899 

1 
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The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  (1894)  ;  the  customs,  4,674,710  Rs.  ; 
the  revenue  derived  from  land,  59,760  Rs.  ;  licences,  which  in  effect  means 
the  revenue  from  spirtuous  liquor,  2,358,669  Rs.  ;  stamps,  1,631,822  Rs.  ;  the 
proceede  of  the  sale  of  Government  timber  and  Government  salt.  1,328,957 
Rs!  ;  and  port  and  harbour  dues,  814,075  Rs.  The  receipts  from  the  Govern- 
ment railway  were  in  1894  5,572,054  Rs. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  (1894)  :  establishments, 
5,320,663  Rs.  ;  contribution  towards  military  expenditure  (including  cost  of 
volunteer  force)  1,508,068  Rs.  (of  this  1,394,559  Rs.  is  paid  to  the  Imperial 
Government)  ;  pensions  and  retired  allowances,  917,179  Rs.  ;  interest  on 
loans,  &c.,  2,612,048  Rs.  In  1894  2,517,614  Rs.  out  of  the  general  revenue  was 
spent  on  public  works. 

On  December  31,  1894,  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
3,312,923^.  and  3,563,976  Rs.  ;  it  has  been  incurred  entirely  for  public  works, 
including  270  miles  of  railway,  the  Colombo  breakwater,  and  the  Colombo 
waterworks. 

In  1894  the  total  local  revenue  amounted  to  2,059,000  Rs. 


Defence. 

The  harbour  of  Trincomalee  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  fleet  in  East  Indian  waters.  It  is  fortified,  and  the 
fortifications  are  being  strengthened,  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  harbour  of  Colombo  on  the  west  coast  is  also  protected,  the  colony 
having  paid  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  earthworks,  the  Imperial  Government 
supplying  the  armament.  Ceylon  has  no  naval  forces  of  its  own.  The 
amount  expended  by  the  colony  for  the  Colombo  defence  works  in  1894  was 
nil. 

The  British  troops  in  Ceylon  are  under  the  command  of  a  major-general, 
and  comprise  a  regiment  of  British  infantry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  the 
total  strength  being  1,582  ;  there  is  a  volunteer  force  numbering  1,195  of  all 
ranks.  The  colony  pays  81,750Z.  per  annum  to  the  Imperial  Government 
as  the  cost  of  the  garrison.  The  cost  of  the  Local  Volunteer  Corps  was 
113,509  Rs.  in  1894. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  16,233,000  acres,  2,026,606  acres 
being  under  cultivation,  and  908,309  acres  pasture  land.  Of  this,  670,089 
acres  were  (1894)  under  rice  and  other  grains,  33,048  under  coff'ee,  303,886 
under  tea,  4,136  under  cinchona,  776,977  under  coco  nuts,  39,580  under 
cinnamon,  10,700  under  tobacco,  and  24,274  under  cocoa.  The  live  stock  of 
the  island  in  1893  consisted  of  4,207  horses,  1,062,776  horned  cattle,  92,362 
sheep,  and  148,122  goats.  Plumbago  is  a  valuable  mining  product,  and  in 
1893  there  were  525  plumbago  mines.  The  produce  of  the  pearl  fishery 
in  1890  was  valued  at  310,000  Rs.  ;  in  1891  at  960,000  Rs.  None  in  1892, 
1893,  or  1894. 

Commerce. 

The  declared  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the 
colony,  including  bullion  and  specie,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the 
last  five  years  : — 
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Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1890 

63,091,939 

51,127,339 

j              1891 

66,635,392 

58,799,744             j 

'              1892 

70,687,496 

62,271,924 

1893 

72,340,662 

74,195,368 

1894 

78,113,072 

79,723,7911 

1  Includes  (1893)  value  of  coaltto  the  amount  of  5,217,592  Rs.  re-exported,  used  by 
steamers,  and  (1894)  7,696,414  Rs. 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  declared,  and  represent  the  wholesale  values  at 
the  place  of  import  or  export.  Declarations  are  subject  to  scrutiny  and  penalty.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  representing  the  trade  of  the  island,  assists  by  supplying  the 
value  on  which  a  rated  duty  is  levied.  Quantities  of  imports  are  ascertained  from  invoices 
or  by  actual  examination ;  of  exports,  from  declarations  and  by  examination  of  the  shipping 
documents,  shippers  being  liable  to  penalties  for  misstatement.  The  origin  and  destination 
of  goods  are  also  obtained  from  the  shipping  documents.  In  some  cases,  however,  goods 
intended  for  transhipment  abroad  are  so  entered,  e.g.  to  New  York,  via  London.  The 
transit  trade  includes  all  goods  transhipped  direct  in  port,  as  well  as  goods  landed  into 
transhipment  warehouses.  The  transit  trade  of  Colombo  has  largely  increased  of  late  years, 
but,  as  no  bills  of  entry  are  required  in  respect  of  transhipment  goods,  the  returns  as  to 
quantity  are  only  approximately  correct,  and  no  returns  as  to  value  can  be  prepared. 

Value  of  dutiable  imports  (1894),  53,739,233.81  Rs.  ;  duty  free, 
24,373,838.45  Rs. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Ceylon  in  1894  were — coffee,  valued 
at  2,817,482  Rs.  ;  cinchona,  202,341  Rs.  ;  tea,  46,103,214  Rs.  ;  plumbago, 
2,513,761  Rs.;  cocoa-nut  products,  11,017,550  Rs.;  areca  nuts,  1,251,623  Rs. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were— cotton  goods  valued  at  5,236,840 
Rs.  ;  salt-fish,  2,086,024  Rs.  ;  rice,  paddy,  &c.,  30,081,815  Rs.  ;  coal  and 
coke,  6,542,763  Rs.  ;  spirits,  &c.,  685,674  Rs.  ;  wines,  288,535  Rs. 

Disease  has  in  recent  years  greatly  reduced  the  produce  of  coffee.  The 
quantity  exported  fell  from  824,509  cwt.  in  1879  to  299,395  cwt.  in  1884,  to 
178,490  cwt.  in  1887,  and  to  31,987  cwt.  in  1894.  The  exports  of  tea,  which 
in  1884  amounted  only  to  2,392,975  lb.,  reached  7,849,888  lb.  in  1886, 
13,834,057  lb.  in  1887,  23,820,471  in  1888,  34,346,432  lb.  in  1889,  45,799,518 
lb.  in  1890,  67,718,371  lb.  in  1891,  72,282,525  lb.  in  1892,  82,269,353  lb.  in 
1893,  and  85,376,322  lb.  in  1894. 

The  export  of  cacao  was,  in  1885,  7,466  cwt.  ;  1886,  13,056  cwt.  ;  1887, 
17,460  cwt;  1891,  20,615  cwt;  1892,  19,176  cwt  ;  in  1893,  29,776  cwt; 
and  in  1894,  22,792  cwt 

According  to  Ceylon  returns  the  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1894  amounted  to  19,166,089  Rs.  and  exports  to  53,558,073  Rs.  ;  imports 
from  India  51,913,100  Rs.  ;  exports  to  5,932,001  Rs.  The  amount  of  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  in  each  of  the  last  five  years. 


.    - 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports     from 

\ 

Ceylon    into 

U.K.    . 

3,411,209 

4,168,998 

3,945,209 

4,252,794 

4,101,275 

Exports          of 

British    pro- 

duce to  Cey- 

lon      . 

921,615 

1,016,573 

945,051 

899,739 

944,177 
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The  import  of  coffee  from  Ceylon  into  the  United  Kingdom  vs'as  of  the 
declared  value  of  3,001, 075Z.  in  1879,  347,822Z.  in  1890.  334,646/.  in  1891, 
137,842/.  in  1892,  187,815/.  in  1893,  98,983/.  in  1894.  Other  imports  are 
—cinchona,  183,996/.  in  1890,  94,178/.  in  1891,  111,125/.  in  1892,  49,625/. 
in  1893,  35,630/.  in  1894  ;  coco-nut  oil,  111,044/.  in  1892,  120,182/.  in  1893, 
224,038/.  in  1894  ;  cinnamon,  36,419/.  in  1892,  35,873/.  in  1893,  31,789/. 
in  1894;  plumbago,  94,276/.  in  1892,  96,823/.  in  1893,  83,002/.  in  1894; 
tea,  120/.  in  1878,  756,018/.  in  1887,  1,244,724/.  in  1888,  1,682,849  in  1889, 
2,108,003  in  1890,  2,997,526/.  in  1891,  3,020,099/.  in  1892,  3,172,554/.  in  1893, 
3,150,133/.  in  1894  ;  cordage  and  twine,  55,196/.  in  1892,  56,496/.  in  1893, 
52,735/.  in  1894.  Manufactured  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  202,555/.  ;  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  84,990/.;  coals  175,180/.,  machinery,  82,102/., 
formed  the  staple  articles  of  British  exports  to  Ceylon  in  1894. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  total  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  at  Ceylon  ports  in  1894  was 
6,365,853.  In  1895,  180  sailing  vessels  of  12,382  tons,  and  1  steamer  of  255 
tons,  total  181  vessels  of  12,637  tons,  were  registered  as  belonging  to  Ceylon. 

Ceylon  had  231^  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1893,  39  miles  are 
under  construction,  and  215  miles  have  been  surveyed  and  projected. 

In  1893  there  were  260  post-offices,  of  which  34  were  telegraph  offices. 
There  were  1,550  miles  of  telegrapli  wire. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  estimated  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  on  the  31st  of 
July,  1893,  was  7,305,000  Rs.  Five  banks  have  establishments  in  Ceylon, 
but  none  issue  notes.  Bank  deposits  in  1890: — Mercantile  Bank,  4,355,600 
Rs.  ;  Bank  of  Madras,  6,882,828  Rs.  ;  National  Bank,  1,187,916  Rs.  The 
other  banks  are  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  and  the  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  London  and  China.  The  Ceylon  Savings  Bank  in  1892  had  deposits 
amounting  to  2,567,225  Rs. ;  and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  (1893)  to 
to  606,418  Rs. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  Ceylon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  money  of  the  country  is  the  rupee  of  British  India  with  cents 
in  place  of  annas  and  pice  ;  thus  Ceylon  has  a  decimal  coinage. 

Dependency. 

The  Maldive  Islands,  500  miles  west  of  Ceylon,  are  governed  by  an 
hereditary  Sultan,  who  resides  in  the  island  of  Mali,  and  pays  a  yearly  tribute 
to  the  Ceylon  Government.  Next  to  the  Sultan  is  the  Fandiari,  the  head 
priest  or  judge,  and  besides  him  6  Wazirs  or  Ministers  of  State.  The  Maldives 
are  a  group  of  17  coral  islets  (atolls),  richly  clothed  with  cocoa-nut  palms,  and 
yielding  millet  fruit,  and  edible  nuts. 

Population  estimated  at  about  30,000  Mohammedans.  The  people  are 
civilised,  and  are  great  navigators  and  traders. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Ceylon. 

Blue  Book  of  Ceylon. 

Census  of  Ceylon,  1891.    Colombo,  1892. 

Colonial  Office  List.     Annual.     London. 

Report  on  the  Revenue,  Trade,  &c.,  of  Ceylon,  in  'Papers  relating  to  H.M.'s  Colonial 
Possessions.'    London,  1895. 

Statistics  of  Ceylon ;  in  '  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.'    8.     London,  1895. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British 
Possessions  in  the  year  1894.     Imp.     4.     London,  1895. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.),  Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon.    8.    London,  1855. 

CariJew«cr(E.),  From  Adam's  Peak  to  Elephanta.     8.     London,  1892. 

Chalmers  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1893, 
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Gumming  (Miss  Gordon),  Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon.     2  vols.     Edinburgh,  1892. 
Ferguson  (J.),  The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory.     8.     Colombo  and  London,  1893. 
Ferguson  (J.),  Ceylon  in  1893.     Illustrated.    4th  Edition.     London,  1893. 
Gordon-Cumming  (Miss  E.),  Ceylon.    London,  1891. 
Haeckel  (E.  H.  1\  A.),  A  Visit  to  Ceylon.     8.     London,  1883. 

Tennent  (Sir  James  Emerson),  Ceylon :  an  Account  of  the  Island,  Physical,  Historical 
and  Topographical.    5th  edition.     London,  1860. 

Christmas  Island.     See  Straits  Settlements. 
CYPRUS. 

High  Covimissioncr. — Sir  Walter  Joseph  Sendall,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed 
1892  ;  salary,  3,000Z. 

The  island  is  the  third  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,  60  ndles  from  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  41  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  It  is  administered  by 
Great  Britain,  under  a  convention  concluded  between  the  representatives  of 
her  Majesty  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople,  June  4,  1878.  The 
British  High  Commissioner  is  vested  with  the  usual  powers  of  a  colonial 
governor.  He  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  senior 
officer  in  command  of  the  troops,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Queen's  Advocate, 
the  Receiver-General.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Council  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers, six  being  office  holders — the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Queen's  Advocate,  the 
Receiver-General,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer,  the  Director  of  Survey  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Nicosia — and  twelve  elected  (for  five  years),  three  by 
Mohammedan  and  nine  by  non-]Mohammedan  voters.  The  voters  are  all 
male  Ottomans,  or  British  subjects,  or  foreigners,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
who  have  resided  five  years,  and  are  payers  of  any  of  the  taxes  known  as 
'Verghis.'  Municipal  councils  exist  in  the  principal  towns,  elected  practi- 
cally by  all  resident  householders  and  ratepayers.  Those  eligible  to  the  council 
must  be  voters  rated  upon  property  of  the  annual  value  of  from  lOZ.  to  20Z. 
according  to  population. 

Area  3,580  square  miles.  Poymlation,  1891  :— 106,838  males,  102,448 
females;  total,  209,286,  exclusive  of  the  military;  per  square  mile,  58*39. 
Mohammedans,  47,926;  others,  principally  Greek  Church,  161,360.  The 
birth-rate  was  computed  in  1890  at  33-4  per  1,000,  and  the  death-rate  at  24 
per  1,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  Nicosia  (the  capital  and  seat  of  government), 
12,515  ;  Larnaca,  7,593  ;  Liniasol,  7,388  (two  chief  ports) ;  Famagusta  (with 
Varoshia),  3,367  ;  Papho  (including  Ktima),  2,801  ;  Kyrenia,  1,322  in  1891. 
The  island  is  divided  into  six  administrative  districts  called  respectively  by 
the  names  of  these  six  towns. 

Excepting  two  or  three  so-called  'high  schools,'  the  schools  of  the  island 
are  of  an  elementary  character.  There  is  a  Government  inspector,  and 
the  Government  contributes  3,320?.  per  annum  to  education.  In  1894 
there  were  210  Christian  schools  with  10,641  scholars  ;  107  Moslem  schools, 
with  3,705  scholars.  Total  cost  (exclusive  of  Government  grant),  about 
8,512Z. — fees,  voluntary  contributions,  and  endowments.  There  are  two 
weekly  newspapers  in  English,  six  in  Greek,  and  two  in  Turkish. 

The  law  courts  (reformed  in  1883)  consist  of  (1)  a  supreme  court  of  civil 
and  criminal  appeal ;  (2)  six  assize  courts,  having  unlimited  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  (3)  six  district  courts,  having  limited  criminal  jurisdiction  and  unlimited 
civil  jurisdiction  ;  (4)  six  magisterial  courts  with  summary  jurisdiction  ;  (5) 
village  judges'  courts.  In  all,  except  supreme  court,  native  (Christian  and 
Mohammedan)  judges  take  part.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  crime  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  and  the  people  are  prone  to  litigation.  The  police 
force  when  at  full  strength  consists  of  about  670  men. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years,  ended  March  31,  were  : — 


no 
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- 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Revenue 
Expenditure  . 

£ 
194,936 
107,589 

£ 
217,162 
112,742 

189,933 
111,394 

£ 

177,054 
117,654 

£ 
167,093 
114,756 

Revenue  is  derived  chietiy  from  tithes  (in  kind)  on  the  principal  products 
of  the  island,  taxes  on  immovable  property  and  trade  profits,  military  exemp- 
tion tax,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig  tax,  customs  duties,  excise,  stamps,  and  court 
fees,  and  a  salt  monopoly.     Customs  revenue  (1894-95),  £22,721. 

No  Public  Debt.  A  sum  of  92, 800Z.  is  payable  annually  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
under  the  convention  of  1878.  Annual  grant  from  imperial  funds  to  revenue, 
1889-90,  45,000/.;  1890-91,  35,000Z.  ;  1891-92,  10,000Z. ;  1892-93,  nil; 
1893-94,  nil  ;  1894-95,  35,000?. 

Cyprus  is  essentially  agricultural.  Chief  products — corn,  cotton,  carobs, 
linseed,  olives,  silk,  raisins,  fruit,  vegetables,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  and  wine. 
One-third  of  cultivable  land  under  cultivation.  Gypsum  and  terra  umbra  are 
found  in  abundance.  Sponge  fishery  yields  sponges  valued  at  between  20,  OOOZ. 
and  30, OOOZ.  per  annum. 

The  commerce,  exclusive  of  specie,  and  the  shipping  for  two  years,  ended 
March  31,  and  calendar  years,  1892,  1893,  and  1894  :— 


Imports 
Exports 

Shipping  entered 
and  cleared  (tons) 


1890-91 


£ 

274,123 
399,648 

474,441 


1891-92 


£ 

344,125 
432,419 

523,729 


1892 

£ 

346,821 
298,165 

515,922 


316,872 
316,543 

549,332 


1894 

£ 

255,439 
256,902 

463,474 


The  import  value  is  that  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  includes  cost,  freight,  and  other 
charges ;  the  export  value  is  that  at  the  port  of  shipment  when  the  goods  are  ready  for 
exportation.  Quantities  and  values  are  ascertained  from  declarations  by  importers  and 
exporters,  verified  in  the  case  of  dutiable  imports^by  actual  weighing  and  measuring.  The 
countries  of  origin  and  of  destination  of  goods  are' also  obtained  from  declarations  checked 
by  invoices  or  bills  of  lading  when  necessary.     There  is  no  transit  trade. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom,  76,456Z.  ;    exports  to  United  Kingdom,- 
64,499/.  ;   imports  subject  to  duty,  209,444/.  ;  imports  duty  free,    47,995/. 
(not  including  specie,  16,976/.). 

Chief  exports — Wheat,  barley,  carobs,  wine,  cotton,  raisins,  silk  cocoons, 
hides  and  skins,  wool,  cheese,  vetches,  animals,  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
principal  imports  are — Cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  tobacco,  groceries, 
rice,  alcohol,  iron,  leather,  petroleum,  timber,  sugar,  soap,  and  copper 
manufactures. 

Coins  current — English,  Turkish,  and  French  gold,  English  silver,  Cyprus- 
piastres,  half  piastre  and  quarter  piastre  pieces  (9  piastres  =  one  shilling).  The 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  has  establishments  in  the  island.  Turkish  weights 
and  measures  current. 

About  400  miles  of  good  road,  240  miles  of  telegraph  lines  ;  cable  connects 
with  Alexandria  and  Syria.  Total  number  of  letters  (including  postcards, 
newspapers,  and  book-packets)  delivered  in  Cyprus,  1894-95  :  local  250,105  ; 
received  from  abroad,  237,584  ;  posted  for  foreign  countries,  96,676. 

Annual  Report  of  H.M.'s  High  Commissioner. 

Lang  (R.  H.),  Cyprus,  its  History,  Resources,  and  Future  Prospects.   8.   London,  1878. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  In  an  Enchanted  Island.     8.    London,  1889. 

Palma  di  Cesnola  (Luigi),  Cyprus  :  its  Ancient  Cities,  &c.     8.     London,  1S77. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Cyprus  :  its  Physical,  Commercial,  Economical,  and  Social  Aspects.  8. 
London,  1878. 

Stevenson  (Mrs.  Scott),  Our  Home  in  Cyprus.     3rd  ed.     8.     London,  ISSO. 
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HONG  KONG. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  formerly  an  integral  part  of  China,  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  January  1841  ;  the  cession  was  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Nanking,  in  August  1842  ;  and  the  charter  bears  date  April  5, 
1843.  Hong  Kong  is  the  great  centre  for  British  commerce  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  a  military  and  naval  station  of  first-class  importance. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by 
an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Registrar- 
General  (one  office),  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Troops,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Police  Magis- 
trate (special  appointment).  There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council,  presided 
over  by  the  Governor,  and  composed  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Registrar- 
General,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Director  of  Public  Works, 
the  Harbour  Master,  the  Captain-Superintendent  of  Police,  and  five  unofficial 
members — viz.  three  nominated  by  the  Crown  (one  of  whom  is  a  Chinese), 
one  nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  one  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 

Governor  of  Hong  Kong. — Sir  William  Robinson,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  1874  ;  Governor,  1875  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Windward  Islands,  1880 ;  Governor,  1881  ;  Governor  of  Trinidad,  1885.  ^ 
Appointed  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  1891. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  32,000  dollars  per  annum. 

Area  and  Population. 

Hong  Kong  is  situated  off"  the  south-eastern  coast  of  China,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River,  about  40  miles  east  of  Macao,  and  90  miles  south  of 
Canton.  The  whole  of  Hong  Kong  island  forms  an  irregular  and  broken  ridge, 
stretching  nearly  east  and  west  about  11  miles,  its  breadth  from  2  to  5  miles, 
and  its  area  rather  more  than  29  square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  China  by  a  narrow  strait,  known  as  the  Ly-ee-moon  Pass,  which  does 
not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  opposite  peninsula  of  Kowloon,  forming 
part  of  the  mainland  of  China,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  a  treaty  entered 
into  in  1861  with  the  Government  of  China,  and  now  forms  part  of  Hong 
Kong.  The  city  of  Victoria  extends  for  upwards  of  four  miles  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  beautiful  harbour 

The  population  of  Hong  Kong,  including  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments, was  as  follows  at  the  last  census,  taken  in  1891  : — 


Male          1         Female 

Total 

White       .         .      ■  . 
Coloured 

Total        .... 

6,463 
151,122 

157,585 

2,082 
61,774 

8,545 
212,896 

63,856 

221,441 

The  total  population  in  1881  was  160,402  ;  thus  the  increase  in  ten  years 
was  61,039,  The  total  white  population  in  1881  was  7,990,  showing  an 
increase  during  the  ten  years  of  555.     Of  the  coloured  population  in  1891, 
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1,901  were  Indians,  and  210,995  Chinese,  one-third  of  the  latter  being 
British  subjects  by  birth.  Of  the  resident  white  population,  exclusive  of  the 
military,  police,  naval  establishment,  &c. ,  almost  one-half  are  Portuguese  by 
origin,  and  only  one-third  English.  Next  follow  natives  of  Germany,  the 
United  States,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  the  remainder  being  divided 
among  about  ten  nationalities.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Indian 
population  are  included  in  the  military  and  police.  The  estimated  population 
on  the  31st  December,  1894,  was  246,006,  being  British  and  foreign  (white 
and  coloured),  10,782,  and  Chinese,  235,224. 

The  births  and  deaths  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

per  1,000 

per  1,000 

1890     . 

1,617 

4,553 

8-14 

22-90 

1891     . 

1,734 

5,374 

7-71 

23-90 

1892     . 

1,843 

4,907 

7-96 

21-18 

1893     . 

1,801 

5,422 

7-54 

22-71 

1894     . 

1,455 

7,407 

5-91 

30-11 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  emigration  from  China  passing  through  Hong 
Kong.  In  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890  there  passed  through  the  colony 
annually  an  average  of  66,706  Chinese  emigrants,  more  than  three-fourths 
going  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  1894  the  number  of  Chinese  emigrants 
was  49,023,  and  the  immigrants  96,095. 

Instruction. 

In  1894  there  were  110  schools  subject  to  Government  supervision,  as  com- 
pared with  117  in  1893.  Attending  these  schools  in  1894  were  8,294  pupils,  as 
compared  with  8,606  in  1893  ;  the  total  expenditure  in  1894  being  37,914 
dollars,  as  compared  with  78,213  dollars  in  1893.  There  are  also  many  private 
schools,  with  over  2,000  pupils,  a  police  school  (with  nearly  400  scholars)  and  a 
reformatory  industrial  school  (with  about  100  scholars). 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  court,  a  police  magistrate's  court,  and  a  marine 
magistrate's  court.  The  number  of  criminal  convictions  before  the  supreme 
court  in  1891  was  26  ;  1892,  18  ;  1893,  33  ;  1894,  21  ;  before  the  police 
magistrate's  court,  1891,  13,972  ;  1892,  12,098  ;  1893,  10,650  ;  1894,  10,477. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  at  the  end  of  1894  was  .514,  of  which 
46  were  Europeans.  There  is  a  police  force  in  the  colony  numbering  661 
men,  of  whom  122  are  British,  210  Sikhs,  and  the  remainder  Chinese. 


Finance. 

The  colony  has  paid  its  local  establishments  since  1855,  since  which  year 
it  has  held  generally  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  and  above  its  fixed  expenditure. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  were  as  follows  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years  (the  actual  local  rate  for  the  dollar  at  the  end  of  1894 
was  25.  Od.) 
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Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

Ordinarj' 

Premiums  from 

Land  and  Water 

Account 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary, in- 
cluding Defensive 
Works  and  Water 
Account 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Dollars 
1,995,220 
1,907,054 
2,032,244 
1,940,260 
2,138,228 

Dollars 
16,638 
51,761 
204,688 
137,874 
148,974 

Dollars 
1,517,843 
1,868,073 
1,882,474 
1,903,695 
2,286,592 

Dollars 
397,507 
580,013 
460,362 
355,144 
350,818 

The  public  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  chiefly  from  land,  taxes,  and 
licences,  and  an  opium  monopoly,  which  together  more  than  cover  the  expenses 
of  administration.  A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  has  to  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  police  force.  On  defensive  works  alone  (apart 
from  military  expenditure)  647,300  dollars  was  spent  in  the  six  years,  1886-91. 
Expenditure  on  establishments  in  1894,  1,143,987  dollars. 

Hong  Kong  has  a  public  debt,  amounting  to  341, 799Z.  15s.  Id.  which  was 
raised  in  1887  and  1893  for  waterworks,  fortifications,  and  sanitation,  and 
other  public  works.  On  December  31,  1894,  the  surplus  assets  of  the  Colony 
exceeded  its  liabilities  by  1,428,613  dollars. 


Defence. 

There  is  an  Imperial  garrison  of  about  2,800  men.  There  is  also  a 
Volunteer  Artillery  Corps  of  100  eff'ective  members.  In  1894  the  Colonial 
contribution  to  Military  and  Volunteers  was  381,126  dollars.  Hong  Kong  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  China  Squadron,  and  there  are  usually  several  war- 
vessels   present.      The  China  Squadron  consists  of  20  vessels  in  all. 


Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Hong  Kong — virtually  a  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  China — is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  India,  Australia,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany,  Great  Britain  absorbing  about  one-half  of  the  total 
imports  and  exports.  There  being  no  custom  house,  there  are  no  official 
returns  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  from  and  to  all 
countries,  but  only  mercantile  estimates,  according  to  which  the  former 
average  four,  and  the  latter  two  millions  sterling.  Hong  Kong  is  the  centre 
of  trade  in  many  kinds  of  goods.  Among  the  principal  are  opium,  sugar  an.d 
flour,  salt,  earthenware,  oil,  amber,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  sandal  wood 
ivory,  betel,  vegetables,  live  stock,  granite,  &c.  The  Chinese  tea  and  silk 
trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Hong  Kong  firms. 

The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Hong  Kong  and  the 
United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  five  years  : — 
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- 

1890 

•      1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  Gt.  Britain 
from  Hong  Kong  .     . 

Expc^rts  of  British  Pro- 
duce to  Hong  Kong   . 

£ 
1,225,064 
2,528,212 

£ 

1,101,702 
2,531,328 

£ 

836,705 
1,799,812 

£ 

885,634 
1,822,047 

£ 

630,818 
1,803,623 

The  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Hong  Kong  and  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  Hong  Kong  have  been  as  follows  in  five  years  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  Gt. 

Britain  : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tea 

194,323 

195,526 

227,480 

208,807 

188,780 

Silk,  all  sorts  . 

494,349 

505,356 

277,229 

309,324 

110,908 

Hemp     . 

197,725 

100,426 

133,393 

103,346 

51,054 

Copper    . 
Exports  from  Gt. 

102,661 

68,584 

~ 

705 

2,050 

Britain  ; 

Cottons,  yarns. 

1,583,486 

1,545,554 

1,073,286 

944,690 

1,034,105 

Woollens 

259,886 

316,180 

250,505 

301,902 

189,924 

Iron 

118,397 

105,468 

79,662 

122,075 

106,191 

Lead        . 

48,522 

44,653 

25,083 

21,643 

7,462 

Copper    . 

84,925 

92,810 

56,785 

50,032 

61,068 

The  registered  shipping  (Dec,  1894)  consists  of  19  sailing  vessels  of 
6,379  tons  and  35  steamers  of  21,389  tons  ;  total  tonnage,  27,768.  In  1894, 
4,225  vessels  of  5,233,146  tons  entered  at  ports  in  Hong  Kong,  being  a 
decrease  on  1893  of  33,203  tons.  Besides  these,  23,023  junks  of  1,742,069 
tons  anived.  The  number  of  native  vessels  in  Hong  Kong — independent 
of  several  thousand  smaller  boats  that  visit  Hong  Kong  annually — is  about 
52,000,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  1,300,000. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  value  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1894  was  6,856,728  dollars,  as 
compared  with  4,114,787  dollars  in  1884  ;  specie  in  reserve  in  1893,  3,132,500 
dollars,  as  compared  with  1,810,033  dollars  in  1884.  The  approximate 
amount  of  coin  in  circulation  up  to  December  31,  1894  was: — Hong  Kong 
dollars  and  half-dollars  struck  at  Hong  Kong  Mint,  1,421,487  dollars;  Hong 
Kong  silver  and  copper  subsidiary  coins,  11,918,125  dollars. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  use  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are : — 

The  Mexican  Dollar  =      100  Cent    =  Exchange  (1894)  at  2.s-.  lid. 
,,    British         ,,        =        ,,      ,, 
,,    Chinese  Tael       =        10  Mace 
100  Candarcevs  =  1,000  Cash    =   about  36-.  4d. 

Hong  Kong  50   20,  10,  and  5  cent,  pieces,  imported  from  England.    One 
cent,  pieces  (copper). 
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The  Tael    . 

,,      PlGUl   . 

,,  Catty  . 
,,  Ghek  , 
,,    Cheung 

Besides  the  above  wei 


=       1^  oz.  avoirdupois. 
=  133  lbs 

=     14|  inches. 
=     12x%  feet. 

ghts  and  measures  of  China,  those  of  Great  Britain 


are  in  general  use  in  the  colony. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning 
Hong  Kong. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Blue  Book  of  Hong  Kong  for  1894.     Hong  Kong,  1895. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Annual.     London. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     Annual.     London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Chalmers  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.     London,  1893. 

Dennys  (N.  B.)  and  Mayers  (W.  T.),  China  and  Japan  :  a  Complete  Guide  to  tlie  Open 
Ports  of  those  Countries  ;  together  with  Peking,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao.  8.  Lon- 
don. 1S67. 

Eitel  (E.  J.),  Europe  in  China.    [A  History  of  Hong  Kong.]    London,  1895. 

Topography  of  China  and  Neighbouring  States,  with  Degrees  of  Longitude  and  Latitude. 
8.     Hong  Kong,  1864. 


INDIA  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

British  India,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  comprises  all  that 
part  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
under  British  rule,  as  well  as  certain  countries  beyond  that  area 
which  are  under  the  control  or  protection  of  the  Governor- 
General.  The  non-British  parts  of  India  will  be  found  included 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Year-Book  among  Foreign  Countries. 
In  a  limited  sense,  the  term  British  India  applies  to  the  districts 
under  direct  British  administration,  thus  excluding  native  States. 
The  term  is  so  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  in  the  tables,  &c., 
that  follow.    The  symbol  Rx.  stands  for  ten  rupees.   Rx.  1  =  Rs.  10. 

Government  and  Constitution. 

The  present  form  of  government  of  the  Indian  empire  is 
established  by  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  cap.  106,  called  *  An  Act  for 
the  Better  Government  of  India,'  sanctioned  August  2,  1858.  By 
this  Act,  all  the  territories  heretofore  under  the  government  of 
the  East  India  Company  are  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  and  all  its 
powers   are  exercised  in    her   name ;    all   territorial  and    other 

I  2 
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revenues,  and  all  tributes  and  other  payments,  are  likewise 
received  in  her  name,  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the 
government  of  India  alone. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  invested  with  all  the 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Company  or  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  By  Act  39  &  40  Vict.  cap.  10,  proclaimed  at  Delhi, 
before  the  princes  and  high  dignitaries  of  India,  January  1,  1877, 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assumed  the  additional 
title  of  Empress  of  India. 

The  executive  authority  in  India  is  vested  in  a  Governor- 
General,  commonly,  but  not  officially,  styled  Viceroy,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  The  Governor-General's  Council  is  invested 
with  power  to  make  laws  for  all  persons,  whether  British  or 
native,  foreigners  or  others,  within  the  Indian  territories  under 
the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty,  and  for  all  subjects  of  the  Crown 
within  the  dominions  of  Indian  princes  and  States  in  alliance  with 
Her  Majesty. 

Governor-General  of  India. — The  Bight  Hon.  Victor  Alexander 
Bruce,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  born  May  16,  1849; 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Fifeshire  and  a  University  Commissioner  for 
Scotland ;  was  Treasurer  of  the  Household  and  Commissioner  of 
Works,  1886.  Appointed  to  be  Governor-General  in  succession 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  October,  1893. 

The  salary  of  the  Governor-General  is  Bx.  25,080  a  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Governors-General  of  India,  with 
the  dates  of  appointment  : — 


Warren  Hastings       .         .         .1772 

Lord  EUenborough  . 

.  1842 

Sir  J.  Macpherson     .         .         .  1785 

Sir  H.  (Lord)  Hardinge    . 

.   1844 

Earl  (Marquis)  Cornwallis  .         .  1786 

Earl  of  Dalhousie     . 

.  1847 

Lord  Teignmouth  (Sir  J.  Shore)  1793 

Lord  Canning  . 

.  1855 

Marquis  Wellesley     .         .         .  1798 

Lord  Elgin 

.  1862 

Marquis  Cornwallis   .         .         .  1805 

Sir  John  (Lord)  Lawrence 

.  1863 

Sir  G.  Barlow    .         .         .         .1805 

Earl  of  Mayo   . 

.  1868 

EarlofMinto    ....  1807 

Lord  (Earl  of)  Northbrook 

.  1872 

Earl   Moira    (Marquis   of    Has- 

Lord (Earl)  Lytton  . 

.  1876 

tings)    1813 

Marquis  of  Ripon     . 

.  1880 

Earl  Amherst    ....  1823 

Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava 

.  1884 

Lord  W.  Bentinck    .         .         .  1828 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne     . 

.  1888 

Lord  Auckland         .        .        .  1835 

Earl  of  Elgin  . 

.  1894 

The  government  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  entrusted  to  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  not  less  than  ten 
members,  vacancies  in  which  are  now  filled  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.     But  the  major  part  of  the  Council  must  be 
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of  persons  who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India,  and 
have  not  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous  to  the  date  of 
their  appointment ;  and  no  person  not  so  qualified  can  be 
appointed  unless  nine  of  the  continuing  members  be  so  qualified. 
The  office  is  held  for  a  term  of  ten  years ;  but  a  member  may  be 
removed  upon  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  may  for  special  reasons  reappoint 
a  member  of  the  Council  for  a  further  term  of  five  years.  No 
member  can  sit  in  Parliament. 

The  duties  of  the  Council,  which  has  no  initiative  authority, 
are,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to 
conduct  the  business  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  rela- 
tion to  the  government  of  India.  Moreover,  by  the  Act  of  1858, 
the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  India,  both  in  India  and  else- 
where, is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  and  no  grant  or  appropriation  of  any  part  of  such 
revenues  can  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  In  dealing,  however,  with 
questions  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  foreign 
powers,  in  making  peace  and  war,  in  prescribing  the  policy  of  the 
Government  towards  native  States,  and  generally  in  matters 
where  secrecy  is  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  on  his  own 
authority.  The  Secretary  has  to  divide  the  Council  into  com- 
mittees, and  to  regulate  the  transaction  of  business.  At  least 
one  meeting  must  be  held  every  week,  at  which  not  less  than 
five  members  shall  be  present. 

The  government  in  India  is  exercised  by  the  '  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General,'  consisting  of  five  ordinary  members  and  a  public  works  member, 
whose  post  may  be  left  vacant  at  the  option  of  the  Crown,  The  commander- 
in-chief  may  be,  and  in  practice  always  is,  appointed  an  extraordinary  member. 
Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors  become  extraordinary  members  when  the 
Council  meets  within  their  Provinces.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  Council 
preside  over  the  departments  of  finance  and  commerce,  home,  revenue  and 
agriculture,  military  administration,  legislation,  and  public  works.  The 
Viceroy  usually  keeps  the  foreign  department  in  his  own  hands.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  '  Council  of  the  Governor-General, '  and 
of  the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  is  made  by  the  Crown.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  together  with  from  ten  to  sixteen  '  additional  members  for 
making  laws  and  regulations, '  form  a  Legislative  Council ;  these  additional 
members  are  nominated  by  the  Viceroy,  In  accordance  with  the  new  regu- 
lations under  the  Indian  Councils  Act  (55  and  56  Victoria,  c.  14),  four  of 
the  members  so  nominated  are  previously  recommended  by  the  non-oflBcial 
members  of  the  four  provincial  legislative  councils,  and  a  fifth  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  proceedings  in  the 
Legislative  Council  are  public.  The  Lieutenant-Governors  and  chief  com- 
missioners of  the  other  ten  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

The   governors  of  Madras  and   Bombay   (including   Sind)   have   each   a 
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legislative  and  executive  council,  and  a  civil  service  of  their  own.  The 
lieutenant-governors  of  Bengal  and  of  the  North-West  Provinces  (with  Oudli) 
have  each  a  legislative  council  only  ;  the  other  administrators  of  provinces 
have  no  councils  and  no  legislative  powers.  Although  the  Viceroy  is  supreme, 
the  local  governments  of  the  various  provinces  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
administrative  independence.  Each  province  is  broken  into  divisions  under 
Commissioners,  and  then  divided  into  districts,  which  form  the  units  of 
administration.  At  the  head  of  each  District  is  an  executive  officer  (collector- 
magistrate,  or  deputy-commissioner),  who  has  entire  control  of  the  district, 
and  is  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  province.  Subordinate  to  the  magis- 
trate (in  most  Districts)  there  are  a  joint  magistrate,  an  assistant-magistrate, 
and  one  or  more  deputy-collectors  and  other  officials.  In  some  cases  the 
magistrate-collector  is  also  judge,  while  in  others  the  two  functions  are 
separate.  There  are  about  245  of  such  Districts  in  British  India.  In  the 
accompanying  census  tables,  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and  Aden, 
have  each  been  reckoned  as  a  District  ;  bringing  the  total  to  250. 

India  is  administratively  divided  into  British  territory  and  Native  or 
Feudatory  States  ;  the  former  is  under  the  direct  control  in  all  respects  of 
British  officials.  The  control  which  the  Supreme  Government  exercises  over 
the  Native  States  varies  in  degree  ;  but  they  are  all  governed  by  the  native 
princes,  ministers  or  councils  with  the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  resi- 
dent, or  agent,  in  political  charge  either  of  a  single  State  or  a  group  of  States. 
The  chiefs  have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send  ambassadors  to  each 
other  or  to  external  States  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  a  military 
force  above  a  certain  specified  limit ;  no  European  is  allowed  to  reside  at  any 
of  their  courts  without  special  sanction  ;  and  the  Supreme  Government  can 
exercise  the  right  of  dethronement  in  case  of  misgovernment.  Within  these 
limits  the  more  important  chiefs  possess  sovereign  authority  in  their  own 
territories.  Some  of  them  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  ;  with  others 
this  is  nominal,  or  not  demanded. 

Local  Government. 

There  were,  in  March  1894,  770  municipal  towns,  with  a  poi^ulation  of 
15^  millions.  The  municipal  bodies  have  the  care  of  the  roads,  water  supply, 
drains,  markets,  and  sanitation  ;  they  impose  taxes,  enact  bye -laws,  make  im- 
provements, and  spend  money,  laut  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial  Government 
is  necessary  in  each  case  before  new  taxes  can  be  levied  or  new  bye-laws  can 
be  brought  into  force.  By  the  Local  Self-Government  Acts  of  1882-84,  the 
elective  principle  has  been  extended,  in  a  large  or  small  measure,  all  over 
India.  In  all  larger  towns,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  majority 
of  members  of  committees  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  everywhere  the 
majority  of  town  committees  consists  of  natives,  and  in  many  committees  all 
the  members  are  natives.  For  rural  tracts,  except  in  Burma,  there  are  district 
and  local  boards,  which  are  in  charge  of  roads,  district  schools,  and  hospitals. 


Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Position  of  the  Population. 

The  following  synoptical  table  gives  the  estimated  population 
and  area  in  square  miles  for  six  successive  decennial  periods. 
The  population  is  in  millions  and  two  decimals. 
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British  Territory. 


!      Year 

Area 

•Population 

i      Year 

Area 

, 

Population 

1841 
1851 
1861 

626,000 
776,000 
856,000 

158-58 
178-50 
196-00 

1871 
1881 
1891 

860,000 
875,186 
964,993 

195-84 
198-86 
221-17 

The   subjoined   tables   embody  the  leading  details  of  the  census  taken 
February  26,  1891,  and  the  population  obtained  at  the  previous  census  :  — 


British  Provinces 

Ajmere 
Assam 

BexVgal  :— 
Bengal 
Behar 
1        Orissa 

Chota  Nagpur  . 

Total  Bengal     . 

Berars 

Bombay  Presidency  :— 
Bombay     . 
Sind  .... 
Aden 

Total  Bombay  . 

i     Burma:— 
Upper 

Lower 

Total  Burma 

Central  Provinces     . 

Coorg 

Madras      .        .        . 

N.-W.  Provinces  and 
OuDH : —  • 
N.-W.  Provinces       . 
Oudh. 

Total     United    Pro- 
vinces 

Punjab 
Que'tta,  &c. 
Andamans 

Total    British    Pro- 
vinces. 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

No.  of 
Dis- 

tricts 

Population 
in  1881 

Population 
in  1891 

Increase 

i 
Pop.  pel 
sq.  mile 
1891 

2,711 
49,004 

2 
13 

460,722 
4,881,426 

542,358 
5,476,833 

38,277,339 
24,  .393, 504 
4,047,352 
4,628,792 

81,636 
SQS,4o7 

200 
112 

70,538 

44,186 

9,853 

26,966 

26 
12 
4 
5 

35,607,628 
23,127,104 
3,789,799 
4,225,989 

2,669,711 

1,266,400 

257,553 

402,803 

543 
552 
411 
172 

151,543 

47 
6 

06,750,520 

71,346,987 
2,897,491 

4,596,467 

17,718 

2,672,673 

224,818 

1,927,986 

457,951 

9,219 

164 

207 
60 

77,275 

47,789 

80 

125,144 

19 
5 
1 

14,057,284 

2,413,823 

34,860 

15,985,270 

2,871,774 

44,079 

25 

17 
19 

36 

18 

1 

21 

37 
12 

16,505,967 
3,736,771 

9,838,791 

178,302 

30,827,113 

32,762,766 
11,387,741 

44,150,507 

18,843,186 

14,628 

18,901,123 

2,946,933 

4,658,627 

7,605,560 

10,784.294 

173,055 

35,630,440 

34,254,254 
12,650,831 

46,905,085 

20,806,847 
27.270 
15,609 

221,172,952 

2,395,156 

2,9^6,933 
921,856 

1 

35 
53 

44     1 

125 
109 
252 

171,430 

86,501 

1,583 

141,189 

83,286 
24,217 

945,503 
—  5,247 
4,803,327 

1,491,488 
1,263,090 

411 
522 

107,503 
110,667 

49 
32 

2,754,578 

2,023,661  1 
27,270 
981 

436 
189 

229 

964,993 

250 

198,860,606 

22,812,346 

The  totals  for  population  shown  in  column  4,  include  43, 634  for  the  north 
Lushai  country  (under  Assam),  2,946,933  for  Upper  Burma,  and  27,270  for 
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Quetta,  &c.  Excluding  the  population  of  these  tracts,  not  enumerated  in 
1881,  the  net  increase  of  the  population  of  British  territory  in  the  decade  was 
19,294,509.  The  total  population  of  British  India  is  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  population  of  the  globe. 

The  Berars  are  only  provisionally  under  British  administration.  Mysore 
was  restored  to  the  Native  Government  in  March  1881. 

Besides  the  provinces  of  India  under  direct  British  administration, 
there  are,  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government,  a 
number  of  feudatory  or  Native  States,  covering  an  extent  of  595,167 
English  square  miles,  with  66,050,479  inhabitants.  They  are,  according  to 
the  census  of  1891  : — 


States 

Area  in 

Population 

Population 

Increase 

Density 

or  Agency 

square  miles 

1881 

1891 

persq. 
mile 

Haidarabad 

82,698 

9,845,594 

11,537,040 

1,691,446 

140 

Baroda     . 

8,226 

2,185,005 

2,415,396 

230,391 

294 

Mysore     . 

27,936 

4,186,188 

4,943,604 

757,416 

177 

Kashmir  . 

80,900 

— 

^,543,952 

2,543,952 

31 

Rajputana 

130,268 

9,959,012 

12,016,102 

2,057,090 

92 

Central  India    . 

77,808 

9,387,119 

10,318,812 

931,693 

133 

Bombay  States . 

69,045 

6,926,464 

8,059,298 

1,132,834 

117 

Madras  States  . 

9,609 

3,344,849 

3,700,622 

355,773 

385 

Central  Provinces 

. 

States   . 

29,435 

1,709,720 

2,160,511 

450,791 

73 

Bengal  States    . 

35,834 

2,786,446 

3,296,379 

509,933 

92 

N.W.P.  States 

5,109 

741,750 

792,491 

50,741 

155 

Punjab  States   . 

38,299 

3,860,761 

4,263,280 

402,519 

111 

Shan  outposts  . 
Total  States      . 
Total  India       . 

— 

— 

2,992 

2,992 

111 

595,167 

54,932,908 

66,050,479 

11,117,571 

1,560,160 

253,793,514 

287,223,431 

33,429,917 

184 

The  totals  for  population  in  column  3  include  43,716  under  Rdjputana, 
2,543,952  for  Kashmir,  and  2,992  for  Shan  States  (outposts  only),  not  enu- 
merated in  1881.  Excluding  the  population  of  tracts  not  enumerated  in 
1881,  the  net  addition  to  the  population  of  Native  States  comes  to  8,526,911. 
Similarly,  the  net  addition  to  the  total  population  of  all  India  comes  to 
27,821,420. 

Besides  the  population  shown  in  the  above  tables,  as  enumerated  in  1891, 
other  tracts  were  roughly  enumerated  by  means  of  family  or  tribal  registration. 
Other  tracts,  again,  were  duly  enumerated,  but  the  detailed  returns  were  lost 
during  frontier  disturbances.  The  rough  totals  which  have  been  preserved  are 
as  follows : — 

British  Tracts.  Approximate  population. 

Upper  Burma  frontier  (in  Bhamo  and  Katha)     .         .         .       42,217 


British  Baluchistan,  excluding  Quetta, 
Burma  frontier  .... 


&c. 


Total  British  . 


Sikkim 
Shan  States 
Rajputana  (Bhils,  &;c.) 


Total  native  territory 


145,417 
74,276 

261,910 

30,458 
372,969 
204,241 

607,668 
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The  following  are  further  details  concerning  the  larger  Native  States  :— 


States 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


Haidarabad 
Baroda 
Mysore 
Kashmir     . 
Sikkim 
Shan  States 

Rajputana  States 
Udaipur 
Jodhpur      . 
Bikaner 
Jaipur 
Bhartpur    . 
Uholpur     . 
Alwar 
Jhalawar    . 
Tonk . 
Kotah 

Central  India  States 
Indore 
Rewa. 
Bhopal 
Gwalior 

Bombay  States : 
j     Cutch 

Kolhapur    . 
i     Khairpur  (Sind) 

Madras  States  : 
Travancore 
Cochin 

Central  Prov.  States : 
Bastar 


82,698 

8,226 

27,936 

80,900 


12,861 

37,445 

23,090 

15,349 

1,961 

1,156 

3,051 

3,043 

2,839 

3,803 


9,625 
12,679 

6,950 
25,855 


6,500 
2,816 
6,109 


6,730 
1,362 


13,062 


Pojiulation 
1891 


11,537,040 

2,415,396 

4,943,604 

2,543,952 

30,458 

372,969 


1,844,360^ 
2,521,727 
831,955 
2,832,276 
640,103 
279,890 
767,786 
343,601 
380,069 
526,267 


1,099,990  2 
1,508,943 
952,486 
3,378,774 '3 


558,415 
913,131 
131,937 


2,557,736 
722,906 


310,884 


Est  imated 

Gross 

Revenue 

Rx. 


3,120,000 

1,586,000 

1,700,000 

550,000 

3,000 


375,000 
463,900 
190,000 
617,000 
249,000 
117,000 
265,900 
150,000 
120,000 
240,000 


720,000 

150,000 

400,000 

1,250,000 


Reigning  Family 


Turk,  M. 
Maratha 
Hindu 
Dogra  Sikh 
Buddhist 


Sesodia  Rajput 
Rfihtor  Rajput 
Rahtor  Rajput 
KachhMaha  Rajput 
J  at 
J  at 

Naruka  Rajput 
Jhala  Rajput 
Boner  (Pa than), .V. 
Hara  Rajput 

Mahratha 
Mahratha 
Afghan,  M. 
Mahratha 


180,000      Rajput 
312,500    i  Mahratha 
79,500      Baluch,  M. 


800,000 
175,000 


Hindu 
Hindu 


194,000      Gond.  Hindu 


Bengal  States : 

Kuch  Behar 

1,307 

578,868 

181,000 

Hindu 

Hill  Tipperah     . 

4,086 

137,442 

46,000 

Hindu 

31  =  Muhammadan. 

^  Excludes  certain  areas  belonging  to  Central  India  chiefs. 

^  Includes  certain  areas  in  Rajputana. 
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States 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

Population 
1891 

Estimated 

Gross 

Revenue 

Rx. 

Reigning  Family 

N.W.P.  States: 
Rampur 

945 

551,249 

315,000 

fRohillaAfiihan, 
\     M. 

Garhwal     . 

4,164 

241,242 

263,000 

Hindu 

Punjab  States: 

Fatiala 

5,951 

1,583,521 

556,000 

.Tat  Sikh 

Bahawulpur 

17,285 

650,042 

160,000 

Daudputia,  M. 

Jind  . 

1,268 

284,560 

67,100 

J  at  Sikh 

Nabha 

936 

282,756 

70,000 

Jat  Sikh 

Kapurthala 

598 

299,690 

200,000 

Sikh 

Mandi 

1,131 

166,923 

43,000 

Rajput 

Sirmur  (Nahan) . 

1,108 

124,134 

23,400 

Rajput 

Miller  Kotla 

162 

75,755 

36,000 

Afghan,  M. 

Faridkot     . 

643 

115,040 

30,000 

Jat  Sikh 

Chamba      . 

2,126 

124,032 

35,000 

Rajput 

Suket 

404 

52,403 

10,000 

Rajput 

Kalsia 

149 

68,633 

15,500 

Jat  Sikh 

- 

M  =  Muhammadan. 


The  following  table  shows,  in  millions,  the  civil  condition  of  the  population 
of  India,  British  territory  and  native  States,  so  far  as  was  ascertained  the 
census  : — 


Males    . 
Females 


Unmarried. 


65-1 
43-6 


Married. 


.621 
62-4 


Widowed. 


6-4 
22-7 


Not  thus 
enumerated. 


13-1 
11-8 


Total. 


146-7 
140-5 


Total  Population  India ,     ...     287  '2 


Of  the  population  on  British  territory  in  1891,  112,542,739  were  males, 
and  108,630,213  were  females.  Of  the  population  of  the  Native  States 
34,184,557  were  males,  and  31,865,922  were  females. 
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II.  Population  according  to  Race. 

In  the  census  results  the  total  population  of  India  is  divided  into  118 
groups  on  the  basis  of  language.  But  even  the  different  native  languages  do 
not  denote  separate  ethnical  groups,  many  of  them  being  only  dialects,  and  all 
of  them  capable  of  classification  into  a  few  groups.  The  following  table  shows 
the  chief  linguistic  groups,  with  the  population  (in  millions  and  two  decimals) 
assigned  thereto  : — 


Aryo- Indie    . 

195-46 

Mon-Annam . 

•23 

Dravidian 

52  96 

Shan     .... 

•18 

Kolarian 

296     1 

Sinitic 

•71     j 

Gypsy    .... 

•40 

Aryo-Iranic  . 

1-33     ! 

Khasi    .... 

•17 

Semitic 

-05     • 

Tibeto-Burman 

7-29 

Aryo-European 

■"1 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  languages  or  dialects  which  are  more  pre- 
valent than  English,  with  the  population  (in  millions  and  two  decimals)  of 
those  who  speak  them  as  parent  tongues: — 


Languages 
Hindi. 

Pop. 
85.67 

Languages 
Burmese 

Pop.    1 

Languages 

Pop. 
1^15 

1 
5^93    i 

Marwadi 

Bengali 

41-34 

Malayalum    . 

5-43 

Pushtu  . 

ro8 

Telugu  . 

19-88 

Urdui  . 

3-67 

Karen    . 

•67    ' 

Mahrathi 

18-89 

Sindhi  . 

2.59 

K61        . 

•65 

Punjabi 

17-72 

Santali . 

i-n 

Tulu      . 

•49    j 

Tamil 

15-23 

W.   Pahari     . 

1-52 

Kachhi . 

•44    1 

Gujarati . 

10-62 

Assamese 

r43    i 

Gypsy  . 

•40 

Kanarese 

9-75 

Gondi    . 

1^38 

Oraon   . 

•37 

Uriya    . 

9.01    j 

Central  Pahari 

1^15 

Kond     . 

•32 

1  Returned  as  a  separate  dialect  only  in  Southern,  Western,  and  Central  India. 


The  English  language  is  next  in  order  with  a  population  of  238,499. 

The  British-born  population  in  India  amounted,  according  to  the  census  of 
1871,  to  64,061  persons,  in  1881  to  89,798,  and  in  1891  to  100,551.  In  1891, 
the  total  number  of  persons  not  born  in  India,  including  the  French  and 
Portuguese  possessions,  was  661,637.  Of  these,  478,656  returned  as  their 
birth-place  countries  contiguous  to  India  ;  60,519  countries  in  Asia  remote 
from  India,  including  China;  100,551  the  United  Kingdom;  10,095  other 
European,  American  and  Australasian  countries  ;  while  11,816  were  born  in 
Africa,  &c.,  or  at  sea. 
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III.  Occupations  of  the  Population. 


The  following  table  shows,  in  thousands,  for  1891,  the  distribution  of  the 
total  population,  male  and  female,  according  to  the  occupations  by  which 
they  live,  whether  as  workers  or  dependents  : — 


State  and  Local  Admini- 

!  Glass,  pottery  and  stone 

'       strations 

5,600 

ware     .... 

2,361 

1  Defence 

664 

Wood,  cane  and,  matting . 

4,293 

Service  of  Foreign  States . 

500 

Drugs,  dyes,  gums,  &c.     . 
Leather,  horns,  boxes,  &c. 

392 

Provision  and  care  of  cattle 

3,646 

3,285 

Agriculture 

171,735 

Commerce 

4,686 

Personal,  household,  and 

Transport  and  storage 

3,953 

sanitary  services   . 

11,220 

Learned  and  artistic  pro- 

Food, drink,  and  stimulants 

14,576 

fessions 

5,672 

Light,  firing,  and  forage   . 

3,522 

Sport  and  amusements 

141 

Buildings 

1,438 

i  Earth  work  and    general 

V  chicles  and  vessels . 

147 

i       labour. 

25,468 

Articles  of  supplementary 

Undefined  and  disreputable 

1,563 

requirement 

1,149 

Independent  means  . 

4,774 

Textile  fabrics  and  dress  . 

12,611 

Metals  and  precious  stones 

3,821 

Total    .... 

287,223 

TV.  Movement  of  the  Population. 


The  registration  of  vital  statistics  among  the  general  population  is  still 
very  imperfect.  The  following  table  shows  for  1893-94  the  mean  ratio  of 
births  and  deaths  per  thousand  of  the  population  for  the  provinces  of  British 
India  as  officially  recorded.  It  is  admitted  by  the  local  authorities  that  the 
returns  for  Bengal  are  defective  : — 


- 

Births 

Deaths 

Bengal 

35-66 

28-21 

N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oudh      . 

40-5 

24-10 

Punjab 

34-99 

28-13 

Central  Provinces    .... 

40-5 

27-70 

Lower  Burma  . 

26-03 

21-75 

Assam 

30-15 

30-28 

Madras    ...... 

27-0 

19-3 

Bombay 

35-30 

27-20 

The  average  death-rate  for  British  India  has  varied  from  20*98  per  1,000 
in  1880  to  25-52  in  1893. 

The  number  of  coolie  emigrants  from  India  in  1887-88  was  6,559  ; 
1888-89,  10,756  ;  1889-90,  16,954  ;  1890-91,  20,085  ;  1891-92,  16,567  ; 
1892-93,  12,318  ;  and  in  1893-94,  13,735.  The  bulk  of  these  emigrants  go 
to  British  Colonies,  mainly  to  Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  Mauritius. 
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Y.  Principal  Towns. 

There  are  in  India  75  towns  with  over  50,000  inhabitants,  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891  : — 


Towns 

Population 

Towns 

Population 

Towns 

Population 

Calcutta    (with 

Howrah  . 

116,606 

Bhartpur 

68,033 

suburbs)  ^     . 

861,764 

Baroda    . 

116,420 

Salem      . 

67,710 

Bombay  . 

821,764 

Surat 

109,229 

Jalandhar 

66,202 

Madras    . 

452,518 

Karachi  . 

105,199 

Calicut    . 

66,078 

Haidarabad 

Gwalior  . 

104,083 

Gorakhpur 

63,620 

(with  suburbs)  415,039 

Indore     . 

92,329 

Saharanpur 

63,194 

Lucknow 

273,028 

Trichinopoli 

90,609 

Sholapur 

61,915 

Benares  . 

219,467 

Madura   , 

87,428 

Jodhpur . 

61,849 

Delhi      . 

192,579 

Jabalpur 

84,481 

Aligarh  . 

61,485 

Mandalaj' 

188,815 

Peshawur 

.       84,191 

Muttra    . 

61,195 

Cawnpur 

188,712 

Mirzapur 

,       84,130 

Bellary    . 

59,467 

Bangalore 

180,366 

Dacca 

82,321 

Negapatani 

59,221 

Rangoon 

180,324 

Gaya 

80,383 

Haidarabad  (Si 

nd)  58,048 

Lahore    . 

176,854 

Ambala  , 

79,294 

Bhaunagar 

57,653 

Allahabjld       . 

175,246 

Faizabad 

78,921 

Chapra    . 

57,352 

Agra 

168,662 

Shahjahanpur 

78,522 

Monghyr 

57,077 

Patna      . 

165,192 

Farukhabad 

78,032 

Bikaner  . 

56,252 

Poona       (with 

Rampur  . 

.       76,733 

Patiala    . 

55,856 

suburbs) 

161,390 

Multan    . 

74,562 

Maulmain 

55,785 

Jaipur     . 

158,905 

Mysore    . 

.       74,048 

Sialkot    . 

55,087 

Ahmadabad     . 

148,412 

Rawalpindi 

.       73,795 

Tan j  ore  . 

54,390 

Amritsar 

136,766 

Darbhangali 

73,561 

Combaconuin 

54,307 

Bareilly  . 

121,039 

Moradabad 

.       72,921 

Jhansi     . 

53,779 

Meerut    . 

119,390 

Bhopal    . 

.       70,338 

Hubli      . 

52,595 

Srinagar  . 

118,960 

Bhagalpur 

69,106 

Alwar      . 

52,398 

Nagpur  . 

117,014 

Ajmere    . 

1  Excluding 

.       68,843 
Howrah. 

Firozpur 

50,437 

After  these  towns  there  are  40  of  between  35,000  and  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  109  between  20,000  and  35,000.  Of  the  so-called  villages,  as  many  as 
343,052  in  1891,  contained  less  than  200  inhabitants  each  ;  and  222,996  con- 
tained a  population  vaiying  between  200  and  500 


Religion. 

The  most  prevalent  religion  in  India  is  that  of  the  Hindus,  their  numbei 
being  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  population  ;  together  with  the  Muham- 
madans,  who  number  57,321,164,  they  comprise  over  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
community.  The  Buddhists  are  mostly  in  Burma,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  also  shows  that  the  number  of  Christians  is  a  little 
over  2,250,000  :— 
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Of  the   Christians  enumerated  above   (2,284,380)  the  following  are  the 
chief  sub-divisions  as  given  in  the  official  returns  : — 


Sect 

Population 

Sect 

Population 

Roman  Catholics . 
Church  of  England 
Presbyterians 
Dissenters    . 

1,315,263  ' 
295,016 

40,407  i 
296,938 

Other  Protestants    . 
Syrians,   Armenians,  and 
Greeks 

63,967 
201,684 

Instruction. 

The  following  statistics  are  those  of  the  census  of  1891  : — 


- 

Not  under  Instruc- 
Under  Instruction    tion,  and  able  to 
read  and  write 

Not  under  Instruc- 
tion and  unable  to 
read  and  write 

Not  returned. 

Males   . 
Female 

2,997,558           11,554,035 
197,662                543,495 

118,819,408 
127,726,768 

13,356,295 
12,028,210 

3,195,220 

12,097,530 

246,546,176 

25,384,505 

public    instruction    in  India  was 
and  Rx.  39,400  in  1858.     Of  the 


In  1893-94  the  total  expenditure  on 
Rx.  3,248,025,  against  Rx.  67,100  in  1865 
sum  spent  in  1893-94,  Rx.  555,754  came  from  local  rates  and  cesses  ; 
Rx.  144,793  from  municipal  funds  ;  Rx.  687,782  from  subscriptions,  endow- 
ments, &c. ;  Rx.  954, 975  from  fees  ;  and  Rx.  905,611  from  provincial  revenues. 

The  following  was  the  educational  expenditure    (in   millions  and  two 
decimals)  at  the  dates  quoted  : — 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Rx. 

2-726 

Rx. 

2-782 

Rx. 

2-897 

Rx. 
3-073 

Rx. 
3-248 

At  the  head  of  the  national  system  of  education  in  India  there  are  the  five 
Universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Allahabad,  and  the  Punjab,  which, 
though  merely  examining  bodies,  have  numerous  affiliated  colleges  in  which  a 
prescribed  higher  education  is  given  than  at  the  schools.  Normal  schools 
have  been  established  in  every  province  for  training  teachers  ;  and  a  staff  of 
inspecting  officers  visit  all  schools  on  the  departmental  lists.  Medical  colleges 
furnish  a  limited  number  of  graduates  and  a  larger  number  of  certificated 
practitioners  who  do  duty  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  or  serve  in  the  military 
medical  department.  Engineering  and  other  technical  schools  have  also 
increased,  and  there  are  a  few  art  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  who  matriculated  at  the 
five  Universities  for  the  years  quoted  : —  


Universities 


Calcutta   . 
Madras 
Bombay   . 
Punjab      . 
Allahabad 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1,190 

2,727 

1,816 

1,695 

3,156 

1,946 

1,854 

1,611 

1,648 

2,381 

520 

776 

914 

746 

744 

916 

1,054 

649 

324 

389 

399 

619 

787 

854 

623 

532 

606 

747 

749 

688 
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The  following  table  embraces  the  principal  statistics  for  1894,  as  to  the 
number  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  and  the  pupils  : — 


Of  the  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  India  (viz.,  147,590), 
21,683  are  public,  59,720  are  aided,  and  66,186  are  private  and  unaided. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  in  1883,  to  investigate  the  whole 
system  of  education  in  India,  the  results  have  been  to  place  public  instruction 
on  a  broader  and  more  popular  basis,  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  teach- 
ing, to  give  a  more  adequate  recognition  to  indigenous  schools,  and  to  provide 
that  the  education  of  the  people  shall  advance  at  a  more  equal  pace  along  with 
the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes.  Female  education  and  the  instruction  of 
certain  backward  classes  of  the  community,  such  as  Muhammadans,  received 
special  attention.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  education,  the  proportion 
of  the  total  population  able  to  read  and  write  is  still  very  small.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  British  India  only  20  '82  per  cent,  of  the  boys" of  a  school-going 
age  attend  school ;  the  percentage  in  the  case  of  girls  being  2 '19. 

In. 1894  there  were  457  vernacular  newspapers  published  regularly  in  16 
different  languages.  Only  one  daily  vernacular  newspaper  circulates  as  many 
as  1,500  copies,  only  one  weekly  as  many  as  20,000.  During  the  year,  7,505 
books  and  magazines,  including  many  translations  and  new  editions,  appeared, 
about  nine -tenths  being  in  native  languages. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governorships 
of  Bengal  and  the  N.  W.  Provinces  have  each  a  high  court,  supreme  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  business,  but  with  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  Of  the  minor  provinces,  the  Punjab 
has  a  chief  court,  with  five  judges ;  the  Central  Provinces,  Oudh  and  Sind, 
have  each  one  judicial  commissioner.  Burma  has  a  judicial  commissioner  and 
a  recorder.  For  Assam,  the  high  court  at  Calcutta  is  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  except  in  the  three  hill  districts,  where  the  chief  commissioner  of 
Assam  is  judge  without  appeal  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  each  district 
the  '  collector-magistrate '  is  judge  both  of  first  instance  and  appeal. 

Appellate  and  original  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  the  superior  courts  by 
about  450  judges.     During  1890,  about  5,600  magistrates,  of  whom  ouo . half 
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were  honorary,  exercised  jurisdiction.  There  were  1,720  civil  judges  under 
the  superior  courts.  Nearly  all  the  civil  judges,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
magistrates,  in  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  are  natives  of  India  ;  while 
in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  proportion  of  natives  sitting  in  the  appel- 
late courts  is  considerable. 

The  following  table  gives  (in  thousands)  the  number  of  persons  brought  to 
trial  and  of  those  convicted  in  criminal  cases  for  the  years  quoted  : — 


Persons 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

189.3 

Tried. 

Convicted  . 

Of  whom,  fined  . 

1,433 
689 
511 

1,448 
691 
516 

1,490 
712 
533 

1,525 
749 
572 

1,652 
802 
607 

1,685 
800 
604 

In  1893,  432  persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  1,629  to  transportation,  and 
167,810  to  imprisonment.  There  were  925  convictions  for  the  crime  of  murder, 
7,895  for  cattle-theft,  52,832  for  ordinary  theft,  and  16,311  for  housebreaking. 

The  total  police  of  that  year  were  142,258  in  number.  Out  of  this  number 
54,416  were  armed  with  firearms  and  50,722  with  swords. 

In  1893  there  were  36  central  gaols,  180  district  gaols,  and  622  subordinate 
gaols  and  lock-ups.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol 
at  the  end  of  the  years  quoted  : — 


Prisoners 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Male  . 
Female 

76,627 
2,694 

82,140 
2,933 

86,726 
3,048 

92,946 
3,154 

92,518 
3,048 

92,557 
2,881 

Total     . 

82,321 

85,073 

89,774 

96,100 

95,566 

95,438 

.    . 

Of  the  total  number  of  convicts  (174,228),  admitted  into  gaol  during  1894, 
14,751  had  been  previously  convicted  once,  4,424  twice,  and  3,565  more  than 
twice. 

Finance. 

The  subjoined  table  gives,  in  tens  of  rupees  (Rx.),  the  total 
gross  amount  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India, 
excluding  capital  expenditure  on  public  works,  and  distinguishing 
Indian  and  home  expenditure,  in  each  of  the  financial  years 
ending  March  31,  1884,  and  1889-94. 


Years 

Expenditure 

■ 

ended 

Revenue 

Total  Expenditure 

March  31 

T       T     A' 

In  Great  Britain 

. 

including  exchange 

Rx. 

■ 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1884 

71,842,020 

51,497,561 

18,464,752 

69,962,313 

1889 

81,696,678 

59,705,003 

21,954,657 

81,659,660 

1890 

85,085,203 

60,960,805 

21,512,365 

82,473,170 

1891 

85,741,649 

61,397  459 

20,656,019 

82,053,478 

1892 

89,143,283 

65,763,836 

22,911,912 

88,675,748 

1893 

90,172,438 

64,844,035 

26,161,815 

91,005,860 

1894 

90,565,214 

66,000,101 

26,112,111 

92,112,212 
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For  many  years  the  equivalent  in  sterling  money  of  the  rupee 
w^as  approximately  2s.,  but  since  1873  the  equivalent  has  fallen 
considerably  lower,  and  has  been  subject  to  continual  variations. 
In  December,  1895,  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee  was  under 
Is.  2d.  In  the  budget  estimate  for  1895-96  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  taken  at  Is.  I'Odd. 

The  following  table  shows  the  items  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  1894-95  (revised  estimate)  and  1895-96  (budget 
estimate)  : — 


Revenue 

;                        Expenditure 

Heads  of  Revenue 

Land  revenue . 
Opium    . 
Salt        . 
Stamps  . 
Excise    . 
Provincial     \ 

rates    .     .  j 
Customs 
Assessed  taxes 
Forests  . 
Registration    . 
Tribute  . 
Interest  . 
Post  Office,    ^ 

Telegraph,  l 

and  Mint    J 
Civil  depart- \ 

ments        .  j 
•Miscellaneous 
Railways 
Irrigation 
Buildings       \ 

and  roads    j 
!  Military   de-j 

X)artments .  / 

1 
Total  revenue  : 

1894-95 

1895-96 

Heads  of 
Expenditure 

1894-95 

1895-96 

Rx. 

25,508,700 
7,322,000 
8,645,700 
4,620,400 
5,513,100 

3,563,200 

3,803,000 

1,793,300 

1,648,000 

415,700 

797,800 

818,500 

2,667,400 

1,602,800 

1,110,200 

21,212,300 

2,435,600 

681,800 
,994,600 

Rx. 

26,369,600 
6,860,600 
8,694,300 
4,648,200 
5,534,300 

3,654,000 

4,814,700 

1,799,200 

1,642,200 

422,400 

789,500 

805,100 

2,781,000 

1,630,200 

953,900 

21,536,800 

2>  484, 300 

652,400 
851,600 

Interest 
Refunds,        ) 

compensa-   V 

tions,  &c.    J 
Charges  of     \ 

collection  ,/ 
Post    Office,^ 

Telegraph,  V 

and  Mint .  j 
Civil  salaries&c. 
Miscell.  Civil! 

charges      .  / 
Famine     re- 1 

lief  and  in-  V 

surance     .  j 
Railway  con-  \ 

struction    ./ 
Railway  Reve-\ 

nue  account  / 
Irrigation 
Buildings      \ 

and  roads    / 
Army     . 
Defence  works 

Total      . 
Deduct  Expendi-^ 
ture  from    Pro-  V 
vincial  balances  J 

Total  expenditure^ 
charged  against  > 
revenue  .        .  j 

Rx. 

5,079,300 

1,827,000 
8,065,600 

2,491,600 

14,902,400 
6,097,700 

51,500 

20,100 

23,629,400 

2,981,800 

5,352,500 

24,134,300 
184,600 

Rx. 

4,115,500 

1,864,000 
9,416,500 

2,657,500 

15,379,500 

6,103,700| 

1 

55,000 

9,400 

23,685,000 

3,050,500 

5,817,000 

25,193,100 
154,700 

94,817,800 
-  654,200 

97,501,400 
-  623,300 

95,154,100' 

96,924,300 

94,163,600  96,878,100 

In  addition  to  the  above  expenditure  a  capital  expenditure 
not  charged  against  revenue  on  railway  and  irrigation  works  is 
seb  down  for  1894-95  at  Rx.  5,200,000,  and  for  1895-96  at 
Rx.  4,400,000. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  three  most 
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important  sources  of  the  public  revenue  of  India,  namely,  land, 
opium,  and  salt,  in  the  financial  years  1885  and  1890-95  : — 


1  Year  ended  March  31 

Land 

Opium 

Salt 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx.                 1 

1885 

21,832,211 

8,816,469 

6,507,236 

1890 

28,981,399 

8,583,056 

8,187,739 

1891 

24,045,209 

7,879,182 

8,523,368 

1892 

23,965,774 

8,012,380       . 

8,636,182 

1893 

24,905,328 

7,993,180 

8,556,104 

1894 

25,589,609 

6,627,571 

2,288,876 

1895 

25,301,300 

7,323,600 

8,665,200        1 

(Approximate.) 

' 

The  most  important  source  of  public  income  is  the  land. 
The  land  revenue  is  levied  according  to  an  assessment  on  estates 
or  holdings.  In  the  greater  part  of  Bengal,  about  one-fourth  of 
Madras,  and  some  districts  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  the 
assessment  was  fixed  permanently  one  hundred  years  ago ;  while 
it  is  fixed  periodically  at  intervals  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  years 
over  the  rest  of  India.  In  the  permanently  settled  tracts  the 
land  revenue  falls  at  a  rate  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  rupee  per 
acre  of  cultivated  land,  and  represents  on  an  average  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  rental,  or  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  gross  value 
of  the  produce.  In  the  temporarily  settled  tracts  the  land 
revenue  averages  about  1|-  rupee  per  acre  of  cultivated  land, 
represents  something  less  than  one-half  of  the  actual  or  esti- 
mated rental,  and  is  probably  about  one-tenth  or  one-twelftli 
of  the  gross  value  of  the  produce.  For  details  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  different  tenures  of  land  that  prevail  in  India  see  the 
Year-Book  for  1886,  p.  799.     jSee  also  under  Agriculture. 

The  land  revenue  was  contributed  in  1893-94  as  follows  : — 


Administrations 

Rx. 

Administrations 

Rx. 

India  .         .         .         . 

175,044 

Central  Provinces 

692,222 

Bengal 

3,871,432 

Madras 

.     4,957,001 

Assam. 

561,728 

Bombay 

.     4,639,756 

Punjab 

2,423,636 

Burma 

.     2,331,915 

Nnvtli.W^pst    yi'nvinpps 

and  Oudh 

5,936,875 

Total    . 

.  25,589,609 

In  British  territory  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  only  permitted  in 
parts  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh.  A  few 
thousand  acres  of  opium  are  grown  in  the  Punjab  for  local  consumption.  In 
the  monopoly  districts,  the  cultivator  receives  advances  from  Government  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  crop,  and  he  is  bound  to  sell  the  whole 
of  the  produce  at  a  fixed  price  to  Government  agents,  by  whom  it  is  de- 
spatched to  the  Government  factories  at  Patna  and  Ghazipur  to  be  prepared  for 
the  market.  The  chests  of  manufactured  opium  are  sold  by  auction  in 
Calcutta  at  monthly  sales  for  export  to  China.  A  reserve  is  kept  in  hand  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  bad  seasons,  and  a  small  quantity  is  used  by  the 
Indian  excise  departments.  Opium  is  also  grown  in  many  of  the  Native 
States  of  Rajputana  and  Central  India.  These  Native  States  have  agreed  to 
eonfoi-m  to  the  British  system.     They  levy  heavy  duties  on  opium  exported 

v    9 
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from  tlieir  territories  for  the  Cliina  market,  and  such  opium  pays  the  Indian 
Treasury  a  duty  whicli  has  been  recently  raised  from  Rx.  60  to  Rx.  65  per 
chest  on  exportation.  The  gross  annual  revenue  derived  from  opium  averaged 
during  each  of  the  ten  years  1885  to  1894  the  sum  of  Rx.  8,287,511,  and  the 
average  net  receipts  during  the  same  period,  Rx.  5,997,243.  In  1855-58  the 
net  opium  revenue  averaged  only  Rx.  4,580,000. 

The  largest  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  for  the  army.  The  maintenance 
of  the  armed  force  to  uphold  British  rule  in  India  cost  Rx.  12,000,000  in 
the  year  before  the  great  mutiny,  and  subsequently  rose  to  above  Rx.  25,000,000 
It  was  Rx.  28,932,497  (including  Rx.  11,387,287  for  Afghanistan)  in 
1880-81  ;  Rx.  18,359,433  (including  Rx.  17,869  for  Afghanistan,  and 
Rx.  1,308,684  for  Egypt)  in  1882-83. 
The  following  table  shows  expenditure  in' each  of  the  financial  years  1890-95  : 


Tear  ended  March  31 

- 

Rx. 

20,677,814 
20,690,068 
22,280,601 

Year  ended  March  31 

- 

1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 

Rx.               -.1 
23,419,111 
23,253,597 
24,137,200 

The  Budget  estimate  for  1895-96  is  Rx.  25,193, 100. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of  the  debt  of 
British  India,  both  bearing  and  not  bearing  interest,  distinguishing  the  debt 
in  India  and  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the-  financial  years  1885  and  1889-94  : 


Year  ended 

Permanent  Debt 

Permanent  Debt 

Unfunded  Debt 

Total 

March  31 

in  India 

in  England 

in  India 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1885 

93,183,660 

69,271,088 

11,266,746 

173,721,494 

1888 

98,089,862 

84,140,148 

9,715,834 

191,945,844 

1889 

100,879,742 

95,033,610 

10,706,207 

206,619,559 

1890 

102,761,175 

98,192,391 

10,675,877 

211,629,443 

I       1891 

102,746,555 

104,408,208 

11,271,306 

218,426,069 

1892 

102,692,317 

107,404,143 

12,]70,666 

222,267,126 

1893 

102,937,552 

106,683,767 

13.134,568 

222,755,887 

1894 

105,546,078 

108,113,792 

13,694,528 

227,354,398 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  e?ich.  of  the 
Governments,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1894  :— 


^                       ■           —      "                 '  ,       \    \           Revenue 

Expenditure 

2-1,822,290       ! 
8,521,801       1 
868,710    -! 
4,822,821 
5,251,012 
1,460,525 

10,058,756 
9,145,228 
4,048,958   . 

15,826,815 

i.  10,285,296  i 

•  .. .  .      -..   [  -■  ■  .-1 

,      92,112,21&   •■ 

,     T'^:;"'                 ,.-.,.     1  U-  .     Rx. 

India       .'        .    •     .    •     .'-      .         ]    '       17,285,828    • 
Bengal    .         .         .         .         .        ■.           19,022,243 

Assam     .         .         .         .         .         .             1,200,081 

Punjab-  .         .         .         .         .         .              7,680,585 

N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh       .         .           11,202,950 
Central  Provinces     ....             2,379,948 

Madras 12,673,431 

Bombay  .  ' 13,508,276 

Burma 5,292,699 

In  England      .         .         .         .         .                 193,454 
Exchange 125,719:. 

Totat  i   v        ;       ■  •         •        .-M        90,565i2l4 
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The  municipal  revenues  in  India  are  derived  mainly  from  octroi,  taxes 
on  houses,  lands,  vehicles,  and  animals,  tolls,  and  assessed  taxes.  The  amount 
of  income  for  1893-94  for  all  Indian  municipalities  was  Rx.  3,620,584,  and 
the  expenditure  was  Ex.  3,947,803.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
for  the  chief  administrations  (in  thousands  of  rupees)  : — 


Municipalities 

Income 

8,337 
4,130 
3,972 

Expendi- 
ture 

7,768 
3,966 
5,446  j 

Municipalities 

Income 

3,418 

11,166 

3,295 

Expendi- 
ture 

3,828 
13,053 
3,695  ' 

•  Bengal 
Punjab     . 
N.  W.  Provinces 

Madras     . 
Bombay   . 
Burma 

Defence. 

The  following  table  gives  the  established  strength  of  the 
European  and  Native  army  in  British  India — exclusive  of  native 
artificers  and  followers — for  the  year  1895-96  :- — 


1                              Numbers 

Corps 

,  European 
j    Officers 

1 

489 

261 

279 

1,508 

10 

812 

26 

51 

27 

Non-Commissioned 
Officers  and  Privates 

Total 

i 

European  Army. 
RoyalArtillery       .... 

Cavalry 

Royal  Engineers     .         . 

Infantry         .                  ... 

Invalid  and  Veteran  Establishment 

Staff' Corps 

General  List,  Cavalry     . 
General  List,  Infantry    . 
General  Officers  unemployed  . 

12,821 

5,418 

'                     74 

1             52,232 

z 

■ 

,    13,310 
5,679 
1         353  1 
!    53,740 

t           27 

812 

26 

51 

27 

Total  European  Army 

3,463 

70,562 

74,025  i 

Native  Army. 

European 
Officers 

Native 
Officers 

Non-Com. 
Officers  & 
Privates 

Total 

4,532 

23,425 
3,966  i 
113,760 

.  1 

Artillery 

Cavalry i 

Sappers  and  Miners         .         .         .    ' 
Infantry j 

33 
362 

58 
1,127    1 

1 

1,580    ! 
5,057    1 

27 

625 

63 

2,044 

2,759 



2,761 

4,472 

22,438 

3,845^ 

110,589- 

Total  Native  Army   . 

141,344 

145..  683  j 

Total  European  and  Native  Army 

211.960 

219,708  i 

The  Act  of  Parliament    (56  and  57  Yict.,  cap.  62),  passed  in 
1893  for  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  Presidency  commands,  came 


1  Includes  84  European  non-commissioned  officers 

2  Includes  3  Europeans.  ~   " 
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into  force  on  April  1,  1895.  On  that  date  the  military  control 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  governors  in  council  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  ceased,  and  the  following  arrangements  came  into 
operation.  The  army  in  India  now  consists  of  the  Punjab, 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  commands,  each  under  a  lieute- 
nant-general, who  is  under  the  direct  command  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  India,  and  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  India. 

Since  1856,  when  the  Indian  army  consisted  of  40,000 
European  soldiers  and  215,000  natives,  the  numbers  have  changed 
to  74,000  European  and  145,000  native  soldiers;  and  the  concen- 
tration or  mobilisation  of  troops  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
within  the  empire  or  on  its  frontier.  A  regular  transport  service 
now  exists,  and  a  method  has  been  organised  for  the  supply  of 
animal  carriage,  hospital  servants,  and  other  field  establishments 
sufficient  to  place  a  large  army  promptly  in  the  field. 

The  health  of  the  Indian  troops  has  been  so  improved  by 
better  barracks,  by  quartering  a  larger  proportion  of  the  European 
soldiers  at  hill  stations,  and  by  attention  to  sanitary  conditions, 
that  the  death-rate,  which  before  the  Mutiny  was  6*9  per  cent, 
for  Europeans,  and  2  for  natives,  has  been  reduced  to  1*2  and  1*0 
per  cent,  respectively.  The  number  of  volunteers  in  India  on 
April  1,  1894,  was  as  follows  : — 


.  - 

EnroUed. 

Efficient. 

Bengal     .     .     . 

Madras    .     .     . 
Bombay  .     .     . 

13,925 

9,149 
5,815 

12,959 

7,765 
5,184 

Total       .     . 

28,889 

25,908 

According  to  the  estimates  for  1895-96  the  strength  of  the 
European  British  army  in  India  for  the  year  (excluding  the 
veteran  and  invalid  establishment)  is  as  follows  : — 


Artillery 


Bengal 
Punjab 
Bombay 
Madras 

Total 


4,864 
8,835 
4,468 
2,675 

20,842 


Cavalry     Engineers     Infantry 


8,695 

11,893 

5,254 

3,262 

29,104 


1,.508 

105 

1,108 

1,688 


47,167 
47,701 
34,013 
38,619 


4,409      167,500 


Miscell. 
Officers 


356 
231 
158 
171 


916 


Total 

62,590 
68,765 
45,001 
46,415 

222,771 


Returns  published  in  1884  showed  that  the  various  feudatoiy 
and  dependent  States  of  India  had  armies  numbering  349,835  men, 
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and  4,237  guns.  A  large  proportion  of  these  forces  were  little 
better  than  a  badly-equipped,  undisciplined  rabble  ;  but  in  1888, 
after  the  native  chiefs  had  loyally  offered  large  sums  of  money 
towards  the  cost  of  imperial  defence,  the  Indian  Government  elabor- 
ated a  scheme  for  the  training  and  equipment  of  picked  contingents 
of  troops  in  certain  States,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  chiefs  to 
bear  a  direct  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Measures  are  now 
in  progress  which  will  enable  the  chiefs  to  furnish  contingents  of 
troops  lit  to  take  their  place  in  line  with  the  regiments  of  the  Indian 
army.  The  special  contingents,  known  as  imperial  service 
troops,  now  number  about  19,000  men,  organised  and  under 
instruction.  Fourteen  British  inspecting  officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed. The  following  table  shows  the  States  and  contingents 
with  which  they  have  to  deal : — 


j,^ 

f? 

£• 

-      1 

>» 

t:- 

state 

"rt 

c 

«      1 
o 

State 

"eS 

1 

S 

"i 

'S 

-g 

H      , 

03 

■^^ 

H 

343 

«ij 

1 

« 

ir 

1,150 

Kashmir  . 

3,750 

300 

4,393 

Bhartpur  . 

500 

650 

i  Patiala      . 

600 

1,200 



1,800  i 

Bikaner    . 

50C 

— 

— 

500 

!  Jind  . 

150 

600 



750  1 

Jaipur 

649 

— 

— 

649 

Nabha      . 

150 

600 

— 

750 

1  Gwalior     .        . 

1,525 

— 

— 

1,525 

Kapurthala 

150 

600 

750 

'  Mysore 

600 

— 

— 

600 

Bahawalpur 

150 

300 

— 

450 

!  Haidarabad      . 

800 

— 

— 

800 

Faridkot  . 

50 

150 



200 

i  Bhopal      . 

500 

— 

— 

500fi 

Sirmur 

— 

150 

— 

150 

Indore 

500 

— 

— 

500 

1  MalerKotla     . 



150 

150 

Rampur    . 

300 

— 

— 

300 

'  Alwar 

j  Jodhpur   . 

600 
1,200 

1,027 

~ 

1,627 
1,200 

KathidwarStates 
Total   .        . 

550 

'9;i77 

— 

550 

9,817 

300 

19,294 

The  following  war- vessels  belong  to  the  Indian  marine : — 
coast-defence  turret  ironclads  :  Magdala,  station  ship  (3,340  tons), 
four  8-in.  14-ton  guns;  and  Abyssinia  (2,900  tons),  with  the 
same  chief  armament ;  also  the  despatch-vessel  Lawrence  (1,154 
tons),  and  the  sister  first-class  torpedo  gun-boats  Assaye  and 
Plassey  (735  tons),  besides  seven  90-ton  torpedo  boats  built  in 
1889,  a  submarine  mining  flotilla  consisting  of.  eight  vessels,  and 
a  number  of  troop-vessels,  surveying-ships,  inland  steamers,  &c. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  chief  industry  of  India  has  always  been  agriculture,  but 
it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1870  that  the  Indian  Government 
directed  systematic  attention  to  fostering  and  improving  Indian 
agriculture.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  established  in  every 
province  of  India  a  public  department,  which  collects  and  distri- 
butes early  information  concerning  the  crops,  controls  or  advises 
upon  model  and  experimental  farms,  introduces  new  agricultural 
appliances,  tries  new  staples,  and  is  organizing  schools  for  teaching 
the  chemistry  and  science  of  agriculture.     By  these  departments 
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Indian  students  of  good  education  have  been  sent  to  Europe  to 
study  at  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  use  of 
manures,  of  rotation  of  crops,  of  fodder  raising  and  storing,  of  new 
staples,  and  of  such  appliances  as  improved  sugar-mills,  that  the 
example  or  teaching  of  the  agricultural  departments  and  their 
agents  is  likely  to  have  useful  effect.  Something  has  also  been 
done  towards  introducing  better  breeds  of  cattle  into  some  pro- 
vinces, and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
the  local  breeds  of  horses,  ponies,  and  mules. 

In  provinces  where  the  zaminddri  tenure  prevails  (i.e.  where  single  pro- 
prietors or  proprietary  brotherhoods  possess  large  estates  of  several  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  acres),  the  State  revenue  is  assessed  at  an  aliquot  part  (usually 
about  one  half)  of  the  ascertained  or  assumed  rental.  The  revenue  is  payable 
on  each  estate  as  a  whole  ;  the  assessment  remaining  unchanged  for  the  period 
of  settlemeiit.  In  provinces  where  the  rdyatiodri  tenure  prevails  (i.e.  where 
each  petty  proprietor  holds  directly  from  the  State,  as  a  rule  cultivates  his  own 
land,  and  has  no  landlord  between  himself,  and  the  Government),  the  revenue 
is  separately  assessed  on  each  petty  holding,  and  land  revenue  becomes  pay- 
able at  once  (or  after  a  short  term  of  grace  in  the  case  of  uncleared  lands)  on  all 
extensions  of  cultivation.  The  rdyatwdri  proprietor  may  throw  up  his  holding, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  after  reasonable  notice, 
whereas  the  zaminddr  or  large  proprietor  engages  to  pay  the  revenue  assessed 
upon  him  throughout  the  term  of  the  settlement. 

The  following  table  shows,  so  far  as  returns  are  available,  the  class  of  tenure 
in  each  province  : — 


Zamlndarl  and  Village 
Communities 

Area 

Surveyed. 

Acres 

Population 

of Surveyed 

Area 

Revenue 
Rx. 

N.-W.  Provinces 
Oudh           .        . 
Punjab 
Berars 
Coorg 
Madras 
Bombay      . 
Sind   . 
Ajmere 

92,078,401 
52,596,554 
15,337,846 
71,576,576 

29,391,263 

■959,127 

69,473,534 
33,802,894 
12,650,831 
20,861,060 

10,271, 32i 

3,710,278 
4,483,986 
1,383,083 
2,553,553 

520,473 

11,473 

Rdyatwari,  (fee; 


Area. 

Surveyed 

Acres 


11,350,444 
1,102,260 
60,890,703 
47,730,219 
29,867,564 
734,601 


Population 

of Surveyed 

Area 


2,850,009 

173,055 

25,309,111 

15,135,725 

2,871,774 


Revenue 
Rx. 


640,697 

22,080 

4,305,803 

2,552,400 

706,018 

31,827 


In  the  following  provinces  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  returns  between 
the  two  classes  of  tenures  : — 


- 

Zaminddri  and  Rayatwdrt 

1 

Zamindari  and  RAyatwari       j 

Area 

Surveyed 
Acres 

Population 

of Surveyed 

Area 

Revenue 
Rx. 

1            — 

Area 

Surveyed 

Acres 

Population 

of Surveyed 

Area 

Revenue 
Rx. 

Lower  Burma . 
Upper  Burma. 

54,699,069      4,603,103 
52,224,006     3,153,924 

1,071,507 
104,893 

Central  Prov. 
Assam  . 

55,105,634 
26,483,626 

10,784,294 
6,433,199 

710,296 
491,922 
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The  following  table  shows,  according  to  provinces,  the  total  acreage  over 
which  were  grown  the  chief  crops  of  British  India  in  1893-94,  the  total 
area  cultivated  being  197,363,089  acres  : — 


Administi-a- 
tions 

Benirnl    .        . 

Rice 
38,200,300 

Wheat 

Other 

Food 

Grains 

Sugar 
Cane 

Tea 

Cotton 

Oil 

Seeds 

Indigo 

To- 
bacco 

1 
1,620,200111,636,000 

1,083,400 

110,800 

201,200 

3,253,800 

614,200 

730,500 

N.-W.  Provs 

5  033,689 

3,596,906:17,551,224 

1.061,495 
260;873 

8,418 

1,266,198 

891,491 

348,775 

68,290 

Oudh      .        •. 

2,86S,893 

1,297,890;  6,501,246 

— 

45,734 

259,234 

15,487 

17,694 

Punjab   . 

816,341 

8,800,826il2,729,009 

327,604 

9,237 

890,144 

1,184,719 

101,144 

68,153 

Lower  Burma 

5,183,456 

—        !        27,806 

10,091 

14 

10,094 

29,148 

26 

32,883 

Upper  Burma 

1,215,695 

20,969    1,003,733 

3,496 

869 

137,869 

397,612 

164 

22,64i 

Central  Provs 

4,473,344 

^3,934,5551  5,591,183 

35,988 

— 

724,164 

2,574,828 

— 

22,180 

Assam    . 

1,322,131 

18|        67,477 

17,432 

255,998 

3,528 

197,488 

— 

13 

Ajmere  . 

876 

36,4381      322,395 

625 

— 

63,461 

44,562 

28 

28 

Coorg     . 

75,594 

—                  1,629 

— 

_ 

— 

40 

— 

10 

Madras  . 

6,710,212 

18,621  14,830,079 

140,613 

5,784 

1,723,985 

1,881,071 

442,439 

125,062 

Bombay . 

2,418,937 

2,459,131  17,514,571 

86,959 

— 

3,187,588 

2,348,848 

13,803 

98,498 

Berars    . 

37,050 

928,481    2,799,129 

5,315 

— 

2,184,770 

751,529 

77 

20,660 

Pargana 

, 

Manpur      . 
Total 

42 
68,356,560 

2,103          3,173 

98 

— 

3 

1,581 

~ 

1 

22.216.138  90,638,454 

3,033,989 

391,120 

10,438,738 

14,815,9.5i:i,535,643ll, 206,012 

Besides  cotton,  other  fibres  occupied  2,782,965  acres,  2,230,570  of  which 
grew  jute.  Coffee  plantations  occupy  123,501  acres,  of  which  59,156  acres 
were  in  Madras,  and  63,689  acres  in  Coorg,  Food  crops,  other  than  cereals 
and  pulses,  cover  6,829,483  acres.  In  1893-94  of  the  total  area  cultivated 
(197,363,089  acres)  28,077,206  acres  were  cropped  more  than  once,  giving  a 
total  area  under  crops  of  225,440,295  acres.  Reckoning  twice  over  the  land 
irrigated  for  both  harvests,  26,701,787  acres  were  under  irrigation  by  canals, 
tanks,  wells,  and  otherwise.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  irrigated 
by,  and  the  gross  revenue  derived  from,  major  and  minor  irrigation  works 
during  the  last  five  years  ending  March  31  :  - 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
18«4 

Major  works 

Minor  works 

Total 

Area 
irrigated 

Gross  revenue 
realized 

■ 
Aj-ea 
irrigated 

Gross 
revenue 
realized 

Area 
irrigated 

Gross 
revenue 
realized     j 

Acres 
7,047,553 
7,172,468 
7,560,484 
7,043,286 
6,949,381 

Rx. 

2,137,441 
2,312,787 
2,395,372 
2,552,415 

2,417,757 

Acres 
1,829,312 
2,101,586 
2,123,659 
2,272,091 
2,116,964 

Rx. 

377,972- 

483,127 

431,279 

607,549 

636,372 

Acres 
8,876,865 
9,274,054 
9,684,143 
9,315,377 
9,066,345 

Rx.         j 

2,515,413: 

2,795,914 

2,826,651 

3,159,964 

3,054,129 

The  Ganges  Canal,  which  was  completed  in  1854,  and  has  cost 
Rx.  2,881,816,  comprises  438  miles  of  main  canal,  and  3,721  miles  of  dis- 
tributaries. During  the  year  it  supplied  water  to  722,478  acres.  The 
Sirhind  Canal,  in  the  Punjab,  has  cost  upwards  of  Rx.  3,755,000,  and  con- 
sists of  542  miles  of  main  canal,  and  4, 659  miles  of  distributaries.     In  Madras 
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the  Godavari,  Kistna,  and  Cauvery  irrigation  systems  together  irrigate 
upwards  of  2,000,000  acres. 

In  1893-94  there  were  nearly  71,600  square  miles  of  forest  demarcated  and 
reserved  by  the  State.  The  work  of  demarcating  and  reserving  forest  tracts 
has  been  pushed  on  with  great  vigour  in  recent  years,  and  especially  since 
1877.  In  that  year  the  demarcated  area  was  only  17,705  square  miles  ;  in 
the  following  year  it  was  raised  by  operations  in  the  Central  Provinces  to 
40,425  square  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  reserved  forests  in  1893-94  in 
square  miles  : — 

Sq.  miles  ;  Sq.  miles  !  Sq.  miles 

Central  Provinces  19,572  j  Bengal  .  .  5,831  Assam  .  ,  3,683 
Bombay  .  .  11,415  Madras  .  .  10,786  Punjab  .  .  1,622 
Burma        .         .  10,351  [  N.W.P.and  Oudh  3,762      Berars       .         .     4,157 


There  were  136  cotton  mills  at  work  in  India  in  1894,  containing 
29,362  looms  and  3,538,577  spindles,  employing  a  daily  average  number  of 
130,570  persons.  The  whole  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  between 
Rx.  12,500,000  and  Rx.  13,000,000. 

There  were  27  jute  mills  and  one  hemp  mill  in  1894,  employing  a 
daily  average  number  of  69,179  persons,  with  9,590  looms  and  192,688 
spindles.  The  capital  invested  in  the  joint  stock  mills  is  estimated  at 
Rx.  300,000. 

There  were  five  woollen  mills  at  work  at  the  close  of  1893,  with  526  looms 
and  17,320  spindles. 

There  are  nine  paper  mills. 

The  quantity  of  beer  brewed  during  1893  amounted  to  5,532,725  gallons. 

In  March,  1894,  there  were  1,065  joint  stock  companies  in  India  registered 
under  the  Indian  Companies'  Act  and  in  operation.  They  possessed  a  total 
nominal  capital  aggregating  Rx.  36.251,188,  and  an  actual  capital  (paid  up) 
of  Rx.  7,510,759, 

The  following  table  shows  the  division  ot  the  aggregate  capital  among 
the  principal  classes  of  joint  stock  companies  in  March,  1894  : — 


Companies  working 



Number 

Paid  up  capital 

Banking  and  Insurance  , 

346 

Rx, 

3,827,547 

Trading, 

190 

3,891,539 

Mills  and  Presses    . 

272 

12,758,998 

Planting 

165 

3,847,716 

Mining  and  quarrying    . 

53 

1,799,018 

Ice  making     . 

• 

10 

171,717 

Sugar  manufacture , 

3 

163,219 

Breweries 

3 

169,540 

Miscellaneous 

• 

23 

881,465 

Total  working 

1,065 

27,510,759 
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There  were  123  collieries  worked  in  India  in  1894.    The  annual  output  has 
been  as  follows  : — 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1888 

1,708,903 

1891 

2,328,577 

1893 

2,562,001 

1889     . 

1,946,172 

1892 

2,537,696 

1894 

2,820,652 

1890 

2,168,521 

The  total  value  of  the  output  in  1894  may  be  estimated  at  Rx.  1,031,038.  The 
total  imports  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  in  1894-95  amounted  to  823,314 
tons.     The  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  mines  is  given  as  43,197. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  sea-borne  external  trade  of  India  has  risen  in  the  61 
years,  1834-35  to  1894-95,  from  Rx,  14,342,290  to  Rx.  200,250,050,  the 
increase  being  nearly  fourteenfold,  making  on  the  average  a  rate  of  21  '25  per 
cent,  annually.  The  average  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  thirty-four  years 
is  shown  below,  the  period  being  divided  into  four  terms  of  seven  years  each  : 


Years 


Average 
Annual 
Imports 

Rx^ 

46,564,217 
43,144,965 
53,158,379 
72.768,240 
86,656,990 
93,909,856 
84,155,045 
83,275,087 
95,482,688 
88,110,200 


1861-62  to  1867-68 

1868-69  to  1874-75 

1875-7^  to  1881-82 

1882-83  to  1888-89 

1889-90. 

1890-91 . 

1891-92 . 

1892-93 . 
j  1893-94. 
:  1894-95 . 

In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1895,  the   total  foreign  trade   of  India 
(private  and  Government)  was  as  follows,  in  tens  of  rupees  : — 


Average 
Annual 
Exjiorts 

Rx. 

55,247,350 

57,379,611 

69,432,191 

89,300,256 

105,366,720  i 

102,350,526  ; 

111,460,277  I 

113,554,399  I 

110,603,561  j 

117,139,850  I 


Increase       Increase 
orDecrease  or  Decrease 
per  cent.of  per  cent,  of 

Imports        Exports 


-7 

•34 

23 

•21 

36 

•89 

19 

•09 

8 

•37 

10 

•39 

-1 

•05  , 

14 

•66 

12 

•96  1 

3^86 

21-00 

28-62 

17^99 

2^86 

8-9 

1-88 

-26 

5^91 


1 

Imports 

Exports 

Merchandise  . 
Treasure 

Total       . 

Rx. 

73,528,993 

9,581,207 

83,110,200 

Rx.                   ^ 

108,913,778 
8,2-26,072 
117,139,850           1 

The  following  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  total  imports  and  exports  of 
India,  divided  into  merchandise  and  '  treasure '  (bullion  specie),  excluding 
Government  stores  and  Government  treasure,  in  the  fiscal  years  ending 
March  31,  1884,  and  1891-95  :— 


Imports 

■ 

Yf  ars  ended 
March  31 

- 

Merchandise  . 

.   Treasure  . 

1             Total 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1884 

52,703,891 

12,877,963 

65,581,854 

1891 

69,034,900 

14,722,662 

81,310,119 

1892 

66,587,457 

17,009,810 

79,614,840 

1893 

62,605,030 

17,009,810 

79,614,840 

1894 

73,956,957 

18,425,256 

92,382,213 

1895 

70,167,438 

9,559,007 

79,726,445 
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Years  ended 
March  31 

Exports  and  Re-Exports  * 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 

Rx. 

89,102,868 
102,207,628 
111,179,196 
113,464,991 
110,472,327 
116,973,016 

1881 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

Rx. 

88,121,296 
100,135,722 
108,036,010 
106,535,997 
106,447,59(» 
108,814,999 

Rx. 

981,572 
2,071,906 
3,143,186 
6,928,994 
4,024,731 
8,158,017 

Of  tlifi  pxnorts  of  i 

iiercihandise  in  1  89 

4-95.  Rx.  103.757.438 

reDresented  the 

products  of  the  country.     Rx.  5,057,561  were  re-exports  of  foreign  imports. 

The  imports  and  exports,  including  private  treasure,  but  excluding 
Government  stores  and  treasure,  were  distributed  as  follows  between  the  five 
great  commercial  divisions  of  India  in  1884  and  1891-95. 


Years  ended 
March  31 

Imports  :— 

Bengal 

Burma 

Madras 
"ex. 

Bombay 
Rx. 

Sind 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1884 

24,436,441 

3,841,942 

4,780,371 

31,082,632 

1,440,468 

1891 

29,998,766 

5,500,823 

6,543,231 

45,124,897 

3,787,167 

1892 

28,706,848 

5,520,872 

6,221,702 

36,776,556 

4,084,141 

1893 

25,486,288 

5,465,562 

5,364,029 

39,743,419 

3,554,642 

1894 

31,036,112 

5,279,809 

6,235,847 

45,016,214 

4,814,231 

1895 

27,730,091 

3,523,178 

6,840,884 

36,798,299 

4,833,993 

!  Exports:— 

1            1884 

36,213,353 

6,576,137 

9,257,925 

33,292,765 

3,762,688 

1            1891 

37,428,230 

9,612,321 

10,900,145 

39,542,536 

4,724,396 

1S92 

40,218,805 

0,089,326 

10,184,851 

43,307,113 

7,379,101 

1S93 

42, 200, 52  r 

19,235,783 

11,263.254 

46,579,931 

4,185,496 

1894 

42,261,858 

7,319,083 

11,775,366 

42,263,528 

6,852,492 

1895 

46,859,806 

9,820,234 

12,612,401 

41,508,852 

6,171,723 

The  amount  of  bullion  and  sjjecie,  private  and  Government,  imported  and 
exported,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  for  the  years  1884  and 
1891-95. 


Years  ended 

Imports  of 

Imports  of 

Exports  of 

Exports  of 

March  31 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

Silver 
Rx. 

KX. 

Rx. 

1884 

5,469,457 

7,408,506 

6,952 

1,003,355 

1891 

6,500,832 

15,433,654 

864,660 

1,258,518 

1892 

4,118,929 

10,603,733 

1,705,137 

1,581,549 

1803 

1,781,789 

15,228,021 

4,594,472 

2,364,452 

1894 

3,146,530 

15,314,726 

2,505,284 

1,594,908 

1895 

1,756,280 

7,824,927 

6,730,374 

1,495,698 

■^  The  returns  of  quantities  and  vahies  of  imports  and  of  exports  are  based  on  the  bills  of 
entry  and  shipping  bills  respectively,  but  the  declarations  contained  in  these  documents  are 
subject  to  scrutiny  in  ail  cases,  and  penalties  may  be  inflicted  where  they  are  found  to-be 
false.  The  value  is  the  wholesale  value  at  the  place  of  import  or  export,  less  trade  dis- 
count, duty  not  being  included  in  the  value  of  dutiable  goods.  The  returns  show,  not  the 
pi-ime  origin  of  imports  and  ultimate  destination  of  exports,  but  only  the  countries  whence 
the  goods  were  shipped  to  India  and  to  which  they  are  shipped  from  India,  as  disclosed  by 
the  shipping  documents.  No  distinction  is  maintained  between  general,  special,  and  transit 
trade;  but  goods  of  foreign  origin,  when  re-exported,  are  shown  in  detail  separately  from 
those  of  Indian  origin.  Apart  from  the  comparatively  insignificant  imports  and  exports  by 
parcel  post,  of  which  only  the  total  values  are  known,  there  are  no  special  circumstances 
which  affect  the  value  of  the  statistical  results. 
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The  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  respective  shares  which 
the  leading  countries  with  which  India  deals  had  in  the  exports  and  imports 
(merchandise  alone)  of  India  in  the  years  ending  March  31,  1894  and  1895  : — 


Countries 

Exports  of  Indian  Produce 

j     Imports  into  India  from 

1894 

1895 

1894           I         1895 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1            Rx.                     Rx. 

United  Kingdom     . 

33,542,602 

32,795,328 

,    52,001,013 

51,105,757 

China      . 

10,989,240 

12,548,725 

'      3,542,556 

2,662,956 

France     . 

10,672,569 

8,660,680 

1,138,262 

i      860,430 

Italy 

3,542,122 

.   2,980,601 

448,572 

;      342,039 

Straits  Settlements  . 

4,529,319 

5,238,985 

2,524,623 

■  2,103,158 

United  States  . 

3,354,759 

5,838,449 

2,016,270 

1,106,441 

Egypt      . 

3,674.053 

4,627,748 

171,371 

282,291 

Belgium  . 

5,709,688 

3,786,302 

2,053,275 

1,866,365 

Austria    . 

2,943,061 

2,438,977 

1,371,383 

1,194,115 

Ceylon     , 

i      3,068,906 

3,262,299 

696,625 

451,823 

Australia 

1      1,020,311 

1,325,522 

i          242,665 

243,649 

Japan 

1      1,404,378 

1,663,701 

252,096 

288,898 

Germany 

'      7,634,088 

7,718,877 

'      1,714,003 

1,731,453 

Mauritius 

1,189,741 

1,243,143 

1,787,030 

1,961,603 

Arabia     , 

787,163 

898,312 

355,998 

530,663 

Holland  . 

1,479,636 

1,431,033 

;         207,501 

168,982 

East  Coast  Africa     . 

499,950 

687,924 

325,635 

302,335 

Persia      . 

603,647 

727,547 

734,205 

794,677 

Spain 

499,328 

320,775 

11,945 

13,560 

Russia  in  Asia . 

— 

16,716 

1,262,495 

1,007,381 

South  America 

i      1,180,80] 

1,621,060 

1           10,805 

4,358 

The  following  table  gives  a  summe 

iry  of  the  value  of  the  different  classes 

of  imports  and  of  exports  of  Indian 

produce  (private  merchandise  only)  iu 

the  years  1894  and  1895  (ending  Marc] 

1  31)  in  tens 

of  rupees  :— 

1 

I 

mports 

Exports 

1894 

1895 

1894 

1895 

I          Rx. 

!         RX. 

Rx.          1            Rx.            i 

Animals,  living 

305,054 

269,043 

123,213 

137,761    i 

Articles  of  food  and  drink 

8,657,752 

1  8,386,580 

27,240,303 

28,841,690 

Metals  &  manufactures  of: 

Hardware  and  cutlery  . 

1,301,690 

1,283,897 

8,404 

13,432 

■  Metals 

6,278,592 

5,061,763 

68,230 

73,843    1 

Machinery  . 

2,518,039 

2,442,433 

54 

661    1 

Railway  plant  and  stock 

1,242,977 

;  1,556,969  j 

273 

948    ' 

Chemicals,  drugs,  &c. 

1,837,570 

i  1,866,294  1 

13,683,677 

15,428,990 

Oils        .... 

3,570,188 

i  2,221,222  i 

535,881 

775,016 

Raw  materials 

3,890,164 

1  4,420,947 

45,015,236 

40,669,034 

Articles  manufactured  or 

partly  so— 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics 

36,312,799 

35,710,702 

10,073,911 

11,678,775 

Apparel 

1,578,049 

1,435,191 

130,198 

178,16^ 

Other  articles      . 

6,464,083 

5,512,397 

5,136,235 

5,959,119 

Total     . 

• 

73,956,957 

70,167,438  1] 

02,015,615 

103,757,438 
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The  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  value  of  the  leading 
articles  of  private  merchandise  imported  and  exported  (the  produce  of  India 
only — that  is,  not  including  re-exports  of  foreign  goods)  in  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1895:— 


Exports 

Value 

Imports 

Value       1 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rice    .... 

13,807,036 

Cotton  manufactures   . 

32,673,628 

Wheat 

2,565,271 

Metals,        hardware  ) 

6,345,660 

Cotton  (raw) 

8,703,356 

and  cutlery     .          / 

,,       (manufactured) 

7,148,679  ; 

Silk  (raw  and  manuf.). 

2,313,952  1 

Opium 

9,064,665 

Sugar     (refined    and  \ 
unrefined)        .        J 

2,875,297 

Seeds  (oil  seeds  mainly) 

14,201,520 

Hides  and  skins  . 

6,559,940 

Woollen  goods    . 

1,541,639 

Jute  (raw)   . 

10,575,977 

Liquors 

1,458,180 

,,     (manufactured)     . 

4,210,834 

Railway   plant    and  \ 

1,556,969 

Tea     . 

7,555,745 

rolling-stock    .       / 

Indigo          .         .  •      . 

4,745,915 

Oils     .... 

2,221,222 

Other  dyes  and  tans    . 

864,490 

Machinery  &  Mill  work 

2,442,433 

Coffee 

2,122,373 

Coal  .... 

1,473,964 

Wool  (raw) 

1,376.850 

Provisions  . 

1,575,943 

Spices 

516,329 

Apparel  (excluding    \ 

1,435,191 

Lac  (excluding  lac  dye) 

1,406,474 

hosiery)  ,         .        j 

Sugar    (refined  '  and  } 
unrefined)   .         .    \ 

550,583 

Salt     .... 
Spices 

482,193 
777,106 

Silk  (raw  and  cocoons). 

502,009 

Glass  .... 

619,996 

,,     (manufactured)     . 

167,198 

Drugs 

736,785 

Oils    .... 

775,016 

Paper. 

347,524 

Wood. 

661,824 

Umbrellas  , 

346,331 

Wool  (manufactured) 

151,342 

Grain  and  Pulse  . 

189,342 

Provisions  . 

853,155 

Dyeing  and  tanning"! 
materials         .        / 

717,183 

Saltpetre     . 

411,365 

The  share  of  each  province  in  some  of  the  most  important  exports  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1895  : — 


- 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Sind 

Madras 

Burma 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rice  . 

4,054,280 

617,177 

55,829 

771,011 

8,308,739 

Wheat 

85,153 

427,970 

2,051,941 

207 

— 

Opium 

5,296,874 

3,767,785 

6 

— 

—         1 

Indigo 

3,477,582 

179,229 

97,209 

991,895 

—         ' 

Cotton 

431,591 

5,913,715 

685,778 

1,662,678 

9,594 

Seeds 

3,557,853 

8,298,087 

1,622,237 

720,958 

2,385 

The  gross  amount  of  import  duty  collected  in  1894-95  was  Rx.  5,436,825, 
and  export  duty  Rx.  903,488.  The  largest  import  duty  is  derived  from 
salt,  Rx.  2,541,399  in  1894-95  ;  the  export  duty  is  entirely  on  rice. 

The  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  the  United 
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Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table  : — 


- 

1890 

1891             1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  U.K.  from  India 
Exports  of  British  produce 
tolndia    . 

£ 
32,668,797 

33,641,001 

£                £ 
32,234,398  30,513,106 

31,177,968  27,902,572 

£ 

26,233,949 

28,776,001 

£ 

27,648,857 

29,300,069 

The  following  table  shows  the  staple  articles  of  import  from  India   into 
the  United  Kingdom  ili  five  years  : — 


Year 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Cotton 

.  Wheat          Jute 

Seeds 

Tea           Rice 

Indigo    1 

£ 
4,740,232 
1,850,331 
1,164,813 
1,111,080 
1,297,542 

3,461,071  !  4,916,509 
.  5,507,526  i  4,193,832 
4,812,180  i  3,871,929 
1,951,816     3,615,327 
1,429,433     4,597,898 

£ 
2,534,959 
3,485,455 
3,099,235 
2,613,836 
2,850,430 

£         j-      £ 
4,768,340  !  1,984,121 
5,045,121  1  2,209,167 
4,782,675^  2,076,938 
4,735,767  \  1,529,938 
4,874,471     1,327,838 

£ 

1,386,196 
.  888,736 
1,192,821 
1,265,549  ' 
1,042,739 
■ 

Other  articles  are:  leather,  of  the  value  of  2,194,363Z. ;  untanned  hides, 
364, 865Z.;  coffee,  708, 87U.;  wool,  1,112,927^.  in  1894. 

The  chief  articles  of  British  produce  imported  into  India  are  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Cotton Manu-'  r<o.+f„«  vo,.« 
factures     |  Cotton  Yarn 

Iron 

Copper 

Machinery 

WooUens 

1890 
1891 
1892 
'     1893 
1894 

£                      £ 
18,676,110     2,563,680 
17,113,237  1  2,399,275 
15,622,518 -i  1,754,541 
le,  091, 501     1,773,047 
18,242,305     1,643,254 

£ 
3,188,314 
2,326,059 
2,081,252 

£      . 

855,587 
819,373 
781,014 
788,317 
638,950 

.£       . 
1,801,450 
1,911,245 
1,796,831 
2,056,027 
1,744,087 

•  £ 
560,054 
615,011 
517,135 
614,289 
419,087 

1,773,782 

The  imports  from  India  into  Great  Britain,  and  exports  of  domestic 
jn'oduce  and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  to  India  were  as  follows  in 
1894:—  . 


j                 -          __--■■----■ 

Imports  frbin, 

Exports  to 

Bombay  and  Sind 
Madras       .... 
Bengal       .... 
Burma        .... 

£ 

5,916,806 

4,131,571 

15,899,573 

1,700,907 

1 
12,249,741        1 

2,764,415 
12,969,307 

1,316,606 

27,648,857 

29,300,069 

The  following  figures  show  the  actual  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
six  largest  ports  in  merchandise  only,  imports  and  exports  (including  re- 
exports), during  the  last  five  years,  in  tens  of  rupees  :— 
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_ 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 
Rx. 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Calcutta 

61,750,573 

63,933,101 

63,640,119 

69,927,146 

71,319,266 

Bombay 

65,371,569 

66,351,980 

65,674,674 

67,999,093 

63,158,708 

Madras  . 

10,020,739 

8,917,973 

9,067,535 

10,303,973 

10,985,753 

Karachi . 

8,402,099 

11,310,986 

7,546,292 

11,040,337 

10,641,250 

Rangoon 

12,437,563 

12,614,528 

12,525,228 

10,799,556 

10,430,908 

Tuticorin 

2,036,035 

1,648,226 

1,802,644 

1,755,548 

2,213,631  • 

Of  tliQ  total  imports  of  merchandise  Rx.  58,638,443  in  value  came 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  of  the  exports  Rx.  65,571,312  in  value  went 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  addition  to  the  sea-borne  trade  as  above,  there  is  a  considerable  trans- 
frontier land-trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  value,  in  tens  of  rupees, 
of  the  land-trade  (excluding  treasure,  the  figures  for  which  are  untrustworthy), 
during  three  years  ending  March  31,  1895  : — 


- 

Rx.  Imports 

Rx.  Exports    ;       Rx.  Total 

1893 
1894 
1895 

3,690,900 
4,037,400 
4,354,700 

3,388.000         7,078,900 
3,431,700         7,469,100 
3,755,000    ,     8,109,700 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  (excluding  treasure),  in 
tens  of  rupees,  with  the  leading  trans-frontier  countries  in  the  last  three  years 
ending  March  31,  1895  : — 


Imports  fru 

n 

Exports  to 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Lns  Bela 

40,500 

48,100 

44,800 

27,800 

25,000 

22,400 

Khelat 

57,100 

64,700 

78,100 

20,500 

26,500 

41,100 

Kandahar 

234,400 

335,800 

299,100 

297,700 

328,200 

309,800 

\  Sewestan 

53,700 

62,700 

71,900 

71,200 

68,600 

73,900 

1  Kabul   . 

220,800 

188,800 

160,400 

.  610,500 

405,200 

267,400 

!  Bajaur  . 

109,100 

147,000 

191,800 

148,100 

212,000 

277,200 

1  Kashmir 

507,300 

422,900 

513,600 

476,400 

528,700 

612,900 

i  Ladakh 

29,700 

29,300 

37,000 

19,900 

23,700 

43,800 

1  Tibet    . 

104,200 

124,600 

145,300 

50,800 

60,700 

65,200 

!  Nepal    . 

1,344,900 

1,493,000 

1,716,700 

1,182,200 

1,104,400 

1,231,200 

Karen  ni 

233,700 

214,000 

233,900 

19,700 

20,700 

9,800 

1  Shan  States 

294,900 

313,100 

381,100 

214,200 

238,100 

402,200 

j  Zimme  . 

218,100 

230,200 

203,300 

14,500 

86,400 

25,200 

Siam     . 

50,100 

82,200 

31,100 

24,000 

41,500 

33,600 

W.  China      . 

50,500 

137,200 

115,500 

93,600 

1.34.200 

200.700 

The  total  value  of  the  coasting  trade  in  1894-95  was  Rx.  70,317,045 
in  imports  and  exports,  apart  from  Government  stores  and  Government 
treasure. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  table  shows  for  five  years  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  which  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in  British 
Xndia  : — 

h 
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Nationality  of  Vessels 

Entered  : 
British    . 
British  Indian 
Foreign   . 
Native    . 

Total 

Cleared  : 

British    .         . 
British  Indian 
Foreign  . 
Native    . 

Total 

Total  entered  and 
cleared    . 
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The  following  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  which  entered 
and  cleared  Indian  ports  vid  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  years  indicated : — 


. 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

No.                Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons         j 

3,055,364  i 

3,308,516 

4,431,824 

3,525,263 

3,563,310 

3,814,909 

1889-90 
,  1890-91 

1891-92 
\  1892-93 
;  1893-94 

1894-95 

677 
752 
1,043 
782 
712 
811 

1,331,767 
1,487,111 
2,019,483 
1,637,806 
1,575,836 
1,834,009 

931 
965 
1,268 
929 
928 
903 

1,723,597 
1,821,405 
2,412,341 
1,887,457 
1,987,474 
1,980,900 

1,608 
1,717 
2,311 
1,711 
1,640 
1,714 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  with  cargoes  in  the  interportal  trade 
in  1893-94  was  105,764  of  11,324,193  tons;  and  in  1894-95,103,003  of 
11,170,520  tons  ;  and  cleared  in  1893-94,  96,145  of  11,159,078  tons  ;  and  in 
1894-95,  98,299  of  11,207,985  tons. 

For  the  year  1894-95,  68  vessels  of  2,811  tonnage  were  built  at  Indian 
ports ;  33  of  the  vessels  in  Bombay,  and  13  in  Madras.  The  following  table 
compares  the  number  and  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  built  and  of  those  first 
registered  at  Indian  ports  for  six  years 


- 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

TVT^     Ton- 
N«-    nage 

^^-    nage 

Built      . 
Registered     . 

106 
150 

3,006 
8,591 

80 
124 

2,795 
10,005 

86 
138 

3,316     72 
10,060  118 

1 

2,141      98 
6,102    129 

3,280 
8,994 

68 
108 

2,811 
5,216 

I 


Internal  Communications. 
I.    EoADS  AND  Canals. 
The  following  table  shows  the  length  in  miles  of  roads  maintained  bj 
public  authorities  throughout  the  country  : — 


- 

Metalled  Miles 

Unmetalled  Miles 

Total  Miles 

Bengal   .... 

4,156 

31,392 

35,548 

N.  W.  P.  and  Gudh        . 

4,934 

23,581 

28,515 

Punjab  .... 

2,504 

24,240 

26,744 

Lower  Burma 

578 

2,310 

2,888 

1   Central  Provinces 

1,236 

6,420 

7,656 

I  Assam    . 

120 

4,852 

4,972 

1  Madras  . 

11,760 

10,188 

21,948 

Bombay 

2,605 

17,914 

20,519 

Haidarabad    . 

968 

— 

968 

Coorg     . 

89 

221 

310 

Mj^sore  . 

1,730 

3,170 

4,900 

Rajputana 

771 

1,529 

2,300 

'    Central  India 

1,554 

— 

1,554 

Baltichistan    . 

376 

889 

1,265 

I    Military  works 

842 

\ 

440 

1,282 

i           Grand  total 

• 

34,223 

127,146 

161,369 
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The  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Indus,  and  the  Irawadi,  with  some  of 
their  branches,  are  largely  used  for  inland  traffic.  In  Southern  India, 
especially,  canals  are  an  important  means  of  communication.  Railways,  how- 
ever, are  now  rapidly  spreading  all  over  the  Peninsula. 


II.  Railways. 

The  rate  of  progress   in    each  of  the  last  sixteen  years  in  opening  out 

railway   communications  in    India  will    be   apparent    from    the    following 
figures  : — 

Miles  open                   Miles  open  Miles  open  Miles  open 

1879  8,492  1883-84  10,828  1887-88     14,377           1891-92     17,571 

1880  9,308  1884-85  12,000  1888-89     15,242           189.2-93     18,048 

1881  9,892  1885-86  12,375  1889-90     16,097           1893-94     18,500 

1882  10,145     !     1886-87  13,386  1890-91     16,977  1894-95     18,855 

The  total  length  of  railway  open  on  March  31,  1895,  was  as  follows  : — 

Miles. 
8,767i 


State  lines  worked  by  Companies      .......  8,767^ 

the  State 5,377^ 

Lines  worked  by  Guaranteed  Companies 2,586| 

,,         ,,  Assisted  Companies        ......      407^ 

Lines  owned  by  Native  States  and  worked  by  Companies  .         .      672^ 

Lines  owned  by  Native  States  and  worked  by  State  Railway  Agency  .      146^ 
Lines  owned  and  worked  by  Native  States        .....      838| 

Foreign  Lines. 58| 

Total 18,855i 

The  total  capital  expenditure  by  the  State  on  Indian  Railways  up  to  the 
end  of  1894,  including  lines  under  construction  and  survey,  amounted  to 
Rx.  255,253,039,  allocated  as  follows  :— 


State  Railways     . 
State    lines    leased    to 

Companies 
Guaranteed  Railways  . 
Subsidized  Companies . 
Assisted  Companies     . 


Rx. 

155,027,644 

31,185,523 

49,738,028 

208,044 

6,088,092 


Native  States 
Foreign  lines 
Surveys     . 
Collieries 

Total 


Rx. 

10,537,806 

.   1,688,136 

471,317 

308,449 


.  Rx.  255,253,039 


Up  to  the  end  of  1894  the  total  amount  of  capital  raised  by  the  various 
Guaranteed  Railway  Companies  was  45,913,396Z.,  and  for  State  lines  leased  to 
companies  24,770,414/.,  or  a  total  amount  of  70,683,810/.,  as  shown  below. 


Guaranteed  Railways 

£ 
Great  India  Peninsula      .  25,736,533 
Bombay,  Baroda,  &  Cen- 
tral India     .         .         .     9,107,219 
Madras    ....   11,069,644 


Total 


45,913,396 


State  Lines  Leased  to  Companies 
£ 
Bengal  Nagpur .  .  .7,265,781 
Indian  Midland  .  .7,101,116 
Lucknow  Bareilly  .  .  147,000 
Southern  Mahratha  .  .  6,603,957 
Mysore  ....  1,224,000 
Bengal  Central .  .  .  1,000,000 
Assam-Bengal  .         .         .   1,428,560 


Total        .         .        .  24,770,414 

The  gross  earnings  on  all  railways  during  1894  amounted  to  Rx.  25, 508, 856, 
against  Rx.  24,087,547  during  1893.  During  1894  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  145,727,097,  the  coaching  earnings  being  Rx.  8,493,988,  and  the 
passenger  mileage  5,890,138,077  ;  while  during  1893,  135,520,447  passengers 
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were  carried,  the  coaching  earnings  being  Rx.  8,194,132,  and  passenger  mileage 
5,601,635,567  miles. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  goods,  material,  and  live  stock  carried  during 
1894  was  32,643,764  tons,  which  earned  Rx.  16,248,174,  the  ton-mileage 
being  4,861,763,665.  In  1893  the  corresponding  totals  were  28,846,729  tons, 
with  an  earning  of  Rx.  15,216,267,  and  a  ton-mileage  of  4,425,119,754. 

The  total  working  expenses  amounted  in  1894  to  Rx,  11,983,920,  or  46*98 
percent,  of  the  gross  earnings;  as  compared  with  Rx.  11,354,806,  or  47 "14 
per  cent.,  in  1893. 

The  net  earnings  realised  were  Rx.  13,524,936  against  Rx.  12,732,741  in 
1893,  giving  an  average  return  on  the  capital  expenditure  on  open  lines,  includ- 
ing steamboat  services  and  suspense  account,  of  5  "69  per  cent,  against  5  "46  per 
cent,  in  the  previous  year. 

III.    Posts  and   Telegraphs. 

In  1894  there  were  22,853  post-offices  and  boxes,  against  753  in  1856. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1894,  the  number  of  letters,  postcards, 
and  money-orders  which  passed  through  the  post-offices  of  British  India  was 
335,617,159  ;  of  newspapers  26,363,793  ;  of  parcels  2,339,416  ;  and  of  jjackets 
14,702,537  ;  being  a  total  of  379,022,905.  The  following  table  gives  the  num- 
ber of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried,  and  the  number  of  offices  and  receiving 
houses,  together  with  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of 
the  Post  Office  in  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  1890  to  1894  :  — 


Year  ended 

Number  of  Letters, 

Post  Offices 

and  Letter 

Boxes 

Total 

Total 

March  31 

Newspapers,  &c. 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Number 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1890 

311,988,110 

19,196 

1,301,362 

1,376,594 

1891 

325,278,711 

20,393 

1,402,748 

1,396,535 

1892 

347,133,230 

21,465 

1,445,925 

1,496,417 

1893 

360,209,076 

22,124 

1,488,863 

1,518,555 

1894 

379,022,905 

22,853 

1,557,597 

1,558,281 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1870,  the  mails  travelled  over  50,281 
miles,  of  which  total  40,586  miles  was  done  by  boats  and  'runners,'  5,460 
miles  by  carts  and  on  horseback,  and  4,235  miles  by  railways.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1894,  the  mails  travelled  over  80,366  miles,  of  which 
total  57,408  miles  was  done  by  steamers,  boats  and  'runners,'  4,859  miles 
by  carts  and  on  horseback,  and  18,099  miles  by  railways. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  of  Government  telegraph  lines  in 
India,  and  the  number  of  messages  sent,  together  with  the  charges  on  and 
receipts  from  all  paid  messages  (including  those  sent  by  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  and  Persian  Gulf  Section)  : — 


Year  ended 
March  31 

Number  of  |  Number  of 
Miles  of  Wire  Miles  of  Line 

1 

Revenue 
Receipts 

Revenue 
Charges 

Number  of 
Paid  Messages 

i 

i         1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

i         1895 

113,512          37.070 
120,159      i     38,625 
126,251      1     41,030 

134.255  42,700 

138.256  44,648 

Rx. 

781,034 
919,335 
937,743 
959,096 
978,699 

Rx. 

763, 980 ; 

838,720^ 

875,073 

902,133 

807,881 

3,407,100 
3,808,998 
3,981,411 
4,184,790 
4,391,226 

There  were  1,362  telegraph  oflices  in  I^dia  on  March  31,  1895. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  made 
the  task  of  administering  Indian  finances  more'  difficult  than  formerly. 
About  sixteen  millions  sterling  has  to  be  spent  in  Great  Britain  on  account  of 
India,  and  this  has  to  be  paid  in  gold,  while  the  Indian  revenues  are  raised  in 
silver.  Thus  Rx.  24,000,000  must  be  paid  instead  of  Rx.  16,000,000,  when 
the  rupee  is  worth  only  Is.  Ad.  instead  of  25. 

The  total  value  of  the  silver  and  copper  coined  in  British  India  from  1860- 
61  to  1893-94  inclusive  has  been  Rx.  241,208,712  ;  the  heaviest  coinage  in 
any  one  year  being  Rx.  16,328,917,  during  1877-78,  when  the  last  great 
lamine  occurred. 

The  standard  of  the  currency  of  India  since  1835  has  been  silver,  and  the 
amount  of  money  coined  annually  is  large.  Gold  is  coined  in  small  quantities, 
but  it  is  not  current  as  money,  and  is  not  legal  tender.  In  the  five  financial 
years  from  1890-91  to  1894-95,  the  value  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of  the  money 
coined  at  the  two  Indian  mints  (Calcutta  and  Bombay)  was  as  follows  : — 


In  1892-93,  the  exchange  value  of  silver  fell  considerably  below  Is.  3d.  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  and  the  in- 
convenience and  impediments  to  trade,  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  gold 
value  of  silver,  the  Government  of  India  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  failing 
the  adoption  of  the  double  standard  by  international  agreement,  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  for  India.  The  Committee, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  appointed  to  consider  the 
proposals  of  the  Indian  Government  in  their  Report  of  May  31,  1893, 
recommended : — ■ 

(1)  The  closure  of  the  Indian  Mints  to  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver 
for  the  public. 

(2)  The  issue  of  rupees  at  the  Mints  in  exchange  for  gold  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  Ad.  the  rupee,  and  the  receipt  of  sovereigns  at  the  Indian  treasuries  in 
payment  of  Government  dues  at  the  rate  of  rupees  fifteen  per  sovereign. 

Accordingly  a  Bill  providing  for  the  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints  to  the 
unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  for  the  public  was  introduced  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Governor  General  on  June  26,  1893,  and  passed  into  law  on  the 
same  day,  as  Act  VIII.  of  1893.  Notifications  were  issued  simultaneously 
providing  (1)  for  the  receipt  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  at  the  Mints  in 
exchange  for  rupees  at  a  ratio  of  Is.  Ad.  per  rupee  ;  (2)  for  the  receipt  of 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  of  current  weight  at  treasuries  in  payment  of 
Government  dues  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  rupees  for  a  sovereign  and  seven  and  a 
half  rupees  for  a  half-sovereign,  and  (3)  for  the  issue  of  currency  notes  in 
Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  exchange  for  gold  coin  or  gold  bullion  at  the  rate  of 
one  Government  rupee  for  Is.  Ad. 

On  July  16,  1861,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  India  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  through  a  Government  department  of 
Public  Issue,  by  means  of  promissbry  notes.     Circles  of  issue  were  established 
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from  time  to  time,  as  found  necessary,  and  the  notes  Were  made  legal  tender 
within  the  circle  for  which  they  were  issued,  and  rendered  payable  at  the 
place  of  issue,  and  also  at  the  capital  city  of  the  Presidency.  There  are  now 
eight  circles  of  issue,  each  of  which  gives  in  exchange  for  money  notes  ranging 
from  5  rupees  to  10,000  rupees  in  value. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1863,  the  total  value  of  notes  in  circulation 
was  49,260,000  rupees. 

The  following  were  the  total  values  of  notes  in  circulation  (in  tens  of 
rupees)  on  March  31  in  each  year,  from  1890  to  1895  : — 

Rx.  Kx. 

1890  .         .         .  15,771,780  1893        .         .         .  26,401,820 

1891  .         .         .   25,690,449  1894        .         .         .   30,411,631 

1892  .         .         .  24,076,408  1895       .         .         .   30,700,010 

Nearly  two -thirds  of  the  total  note  circulation  is  in  the  currency  circles 
of  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  various  Government  Savings  banks  in 
India  for  five  years.  These  banks  were  divided  into  Presidency  banks  (3),Eailway 
banks  (11),  Post  Office  banks  (6,358),  and  Military  banks  (171)  in  1893-94  :— 


Native  Depositors 


Baiilvs 


No.  of 
accounts 


1889-90 
1890-01 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


6,546 
6,642 
6.642 


Balance  at 
end  of  Year 


No.  of 
accounts 


355,055 
402,118 
451,679 
507,510 
558,528 


Rx. 

5,947,031 
6,457,817 
7,111,880 
7,854,424 
8,330,454 


European  or  Eurasian 
Depositors 


Total 


76,785 
73,211 
77,073 
80,841 
86,130 


Balance  at 
end  of  Year 


Rx. 

1,583,236 
1,602,859 
1,774,032 
1,920,231 
1,991,976 


T^  ^    J4.„    '<  Balance  at 
Depositors^j^^^^fYear 


431,840 
457,329 
528,752 
588,351 
644,658 


Rx. 

7,530,267 
8,060.676 
8,885,912 
0,774,655 
10,322,430 


Money,  Weig^hts,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  India,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are  nominally  : — 

Money. 
The  Pic ^     i  Farthing. 

3  ,,     .         .         .    ^   1   Pice        .         .         .    =  li  Farthings. 

4  Pice,  or  12  Pie    .    =    1  ^?7ri«     .         .         .    =  1^  Pence. 
18  Annas        .         .    =   1  liupae     .         .         .    =  2    Shillings. 
16  Pacpccs        .         .    ^   1  Gold  Mohur   .         .    =  II.  I2s. 

The  relative  value  of  the  money  of  India  and  England  fluctuates  with  the 
gold  price  of  silver  ;  thus,  a  rupee  has  been  worth  2s.  2d. ,  and  for  some  years 
was  Is.  Id.,  but  recently  it  fell  below  1,9.  Id.  (see  p.  150).  The  anna  is 
worth  less  than  Ic?,  at  present. 

The  sum  of  100,000  rupees  is  called  a  'lac,'  and  of  10,000,000  a  'crore  ' 
of  rupees. 

Weights  and  Measures. 


The  Maund  of  Bengal  of  40  sccrs 
,,         ,,  Bombay 

,,         ,,  Madras 

,,   Candy,  oi  20  maunds 

,,    Tola 

, ,   Guz  of  Bengal 


82f  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
28  lbs.  nearly. 
25  lbs.  nearly. 
24-3  bushels. 
180  gr. 
36  inches. 
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An  Act  '  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  throughout  British  India '  was  passed 
by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  in  1871.  The  Act  orders  : 
Art.  2.  '  The  primary  standard  of  weight  shall  be  called  a  seer,  and  shall  be 
a  weight  of  metal  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  India,  equal,  when 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  to  the  weight  known  in  France  as  the  kilogramme, 
=  2  205  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Art.  3.  'The  units  of  weight  and  measures  of 
capacity  shall  be,  for  weights,  the  said  ser  ;  for  measures  of  capacity,  a  mea- 
sure containing  one  such  ser  of  water  at  its  maximum  density,  weighed  in  a 
vacuum.'  'Unless  it  be  otherwise  ordered,  the  subdivisions  of  all  such 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  shall  be  expressed  in  decimal  parts. ' 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  India. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Accounts  relating  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India  for  1894.    Calcutta,  1895. 

Administration  Report  on  the  Railways  in  India  for  1894-95.     Calcutta,  1895. 

Administration  Reports  of  the  various  Provinces.    Annual. 

Aitchison  (Sir  Cliarles  U.),  A  Collection  of  Treaties,  &c.,  relating  to  India  and  neighbour- 
ing Countries.     3rd  edit.     7  vols.     Calcutta,  1893. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India  with  Foreign  Countries, 
and  of  the  Coasting  Trade  between  the  several  Presidencies,  together  with  Miscellaneous 
Statistics  relating  to  the  Foreign  Trade  of  British  India,  from  various  periods  to  1893-94. 
Imp.  4.     Calcutta,  1895. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1880.     Special  Catalogue  of  Exhibits.     London,  188G. 

East  India  :  (1)  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  1893-94,  and  Estimate  for  1894-95  ;  (2) 
Financial  Statement,  1894-95,  1895-96 ;  (3)  Home  Accounts  ;  (4)  Net  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture ;  (5)  Public  Works  Expenditure  ;  (6)  Loans  raised  in  India.     London,  1895. 

Famine  Commission,  Report  of.     Calcutta,  1885. 

Finance  Commission,  Report  of.     Calcutta,  1887. 

Financial  and  Commercial  Statistics  for  British  India.     Calcutta,  1894. 

Gazetteers,  Provincial  and  District. 

Jffunfcr  (Sir  W.  W.),  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.  20  vols.  London,  1877.  Statistical 
Account  of  Assam.     2  vols.     London,  1879. 

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.),  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.     2nd  edit.     14  vols.     1886-87. 

Indian  Army  Commission,  Report  of.    Calcutta,  1879. 

Indian  Army  and  Civil  Service  List.  Issued  by  permission  of  the  Secrctai-y  of  State  for 
India  in  Council.     8.    London,  1894. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  A.),  The  North-Eastern  Frontier.    Calcutta,  1884. 

Paget  (Gen.)  and  Mason  (Captain),  Record  of  Expeditions  against  the  Tribes  of  the  North- 
west Frontier.     London,  1885. 

Public  Service  Commission  of  1886,  Report  and  Proceedings.    Calcutta,  1888. 
•    Report  of  the  Census  of  British  India  taken  on  February  17,  1891.     London,  1893. 

Reports  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surveys  of  India  up  to  1895. 

Report  of  the  Indian  Education  Commission.     Calcutta,  ISSI. 

Returns  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  British  India,  1893-94.     Calcutta,  1895. 

Review  of  the  Accounts  of  the  sea-borne  Foreign  Trade  of  British  India  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1895.     Simla,  1895. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India  during  the 
year  1893-94.     Fol.    London,  1894. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  each  year  from  1875  to  1894.     8.     London,  1895. 

Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British  India  from  1880-88  to  1893-94.  No.  XXIX. 
London,  1894. 

Statistical  Atlas  of  India.     Calcutta,  1886. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  in  1894.      Imp.  4.     London,  1895. 

Watt  (Dr.  G.),  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.     Calcutta,  1885-92. 

A  Classified  List  of  Reports,  <bc.,  in  the  Record  Branch  of  the  India  Office.  London, 
1894. 

See  'A  List  of  the  Pi'incipal  Indian  Government  Publications  on  Sale.'  London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baden-Powell  (B.  H.),  Land  Systems  of  British  India.    Oxford,  1892.     A  Short  Account 
of  the  Land  Revenue  and  its  Administration  in  British  India.     8.    Oxford,  1894. 
Balfour  (Edward),  The  Cyclopaedia  of  India.     3  vols.     London,  1885. 
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Black  (C.  E.  D,),  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys,  1875-1890.     London,  1891. 
Birdwood  (Sir  G.),  The  Industrial  Arts  of  India.    London,  1887. 

Chesney  (General  Sir  G.),  Indian  Polity :  a  View  of  tlie  System  of  Administration  in 
India.    3rd  ed.    London,  1894. 

Cunningham  (Sir  H.  S.),  British  India  and  its  Rulers.     8.     London,  1S81. 
Dilke  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P.),   Greater  Britain  :  a  Record  of  Travel  in 
Phiglish-speaking  Countries  in  1866  and  1867.     New  edit.     8.    London,  1885. 
Duff  (Grant),  The  History  of  the  Mahrattas.     London,  1826. 
Dufferin  (Marquis  of).  Speeches  delivered  in  India.     London,  1890. 

Eliiut  (Sir  H.  M.),  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.     The  Mussulman 
period.     8  vols.    London,  1869-77. 

Elphinstone  (M.),  History  of  India.    London,  1866. 
Fontpertuis  (Ad.  Frout  de),  L'Inde  britannique.     8.     Paris,  1878. 

Griffin  (Sir  Lepel  H.),  The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab,  being  the  History  of  the  principal  States 
in  the  Punjab.     2nd  edit.     8.     London,  1872. 

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.),  The  Indian  Empire,  its  History,  People,  and  Products.     New  edit. 
London,  1893. 

Hunter  (Sir  W.),  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo.     London,  1876. 
Hunter  (Sir  W.)  (Editor),  Rulers  of  India  Series.     London,  1890-93. 
Jacolliot  (L.),  Lois,  pretres,  et  castes  dans  I'lnde.     8.     Paris,  1877. 

Kaye  (John  William),  The  Administration  of  tlie  East  India  Company  :  a  History  of 
Indian  Progress.     8.    London,  1853. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  and  Temple  (Sir  R.),  Asia.     London,  1882. 
Keene  (H.  G.),  History  of  India.     2  vols.     London,  1893. 
Lawrence  (W.  R.),  The  Vale  of  Kashmir.     Oxford,  1895. 
Lee-Warner  (W.),  The  Protected  Princes  of  India    London,  1894. 
iyow;  (Charles  Rathbone),  The  History  of  the  Indian  Navy.     2  vols.     S.     London,  1878. 
Lethbridge  (Sir  R.),  The  Golden  Book  of  India.     8.     London,  1893. 
Lyall  (Sir  A.),  The  Rise  of  British  Dominion  in  India.     London,  1893. 
Lyall  (Sir  A.),  Asiatic  Studies.     London,  1882. 

MacMahon  (Gen.  R.),  Far  Cathay  and  Farther  India.     London,  1892. 
iVia/ion  (Lord),  Rise  of  our  Indian  Empire.     8.     London,  1858. 

Marfc/iam  (Clements  R.),  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys.     2nd  ed.     8.     London,  1878. 
Marshman  (John  Clarke),  The  History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of 
Lord  Dalhousie's  Administration.     3  vols.     8.     London,  1867-70. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma,  New  Edition. 
London,  1895. 

Phayre  (Sir  Artlmr\  History  of  Burma.     London,  1883. 
RecbiK  (Elisee),  Geographic  universelle.     L'Inde  et  I'lndo-Chine.     Paris,  1883. 
Ronsselet  (L.),  India  and  its  Native  Princes.    4.     London,  1876. 
Saunders  (Trelaunay),  Atlas  of  India.     London,  1889. 

S/ie7TJ7i(7  (Rev.  M.  A.),  History.of  Protestant  Missions  in  India.  8.  2nd  edit.  London,  1884. 
Smith  (Dr.  G.),  Short  History  of  Christian  Missions.     Edinburgli,  1886.     The  Geograpliy 
of  British  India,  Political  and  Physical.    Ijondon,  1882.     The  Conversion  of  India  (a.o. 
193-1893).     8.     London,  1894. 

Smith  (R.  Bosworth),  The  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence.     London,  1883. 
Stokes  (Whitley),  The  Indian  Codes.     London,  1888-91 
Strachey  (Sir  John),  India.     London,  1888. 

Strachey  (Sir  John),  The  Finances  and  Public  Works  of  India,  from  1869  to  1881.  8. 
London,  1882. 

Temple  (Sir  R.),  India  in  1880.  London,  1881.  Men  and  Events  of  my  Time  in  India. 
London,  1882. 

7  odd  (Col.  J.),  The  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan.     London,  1823. 

Townsend  (M.),  and  Smith  (G.),  Annals  of  Indian  Administration,  1856-75.  19  vols. 
Seramiiore  and  Calcutta. 

Trotter  (Capt.  L.  J.),  History  of  India  under  Victoria.     2  vols.     London,  1886. 
Tupper(C.  L.),  Our  Indian  Empire.     8.     London,  1893. 
Wallace  (Prof.  R.),  India  in  1887.     Edinburgh,  1888. 

Watson  (J.  Forbes),  and  Kaye  (Jn.  Wm.),  The  People  of  India  :  a  Series  of  Photographic 
Illustrations,  with  descriptive  letterpress,  of  the  Races  and  Tribes  of  Hindustan.  4  vols. 
Imp.  4.     London,  1866-70. 

Wheeler  (J.  Talboys),  The  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages.  4  vols.  8.  London, 
1874-76.     A  Short  History  of  India.     London,  1880. 

Williams  (Sir  Monier),  Modern  India  and  the  Indians.     8.     London,  1S79. 
Williams  (Sir  Monier),  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India.     London,  1883. 
^  Yule  (Sir  H.),  and  Burnell  (A.  C),  A  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian   Words  and  Phrases. 

^K      London,  1886. 
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DEPENDENT  ST  A  TES. 

To  some  extent  dependent  on,  or  feudatory  to,  India,  are  the 
two  border  States  of  Baliichistdn  and  Sikkim. 

BALUCHISTAN. 

A  country  in  Southern  Central  Asia,  lying  approximately  between  lat.  25° 
and  32°  N,,  and  between  long.  61°  and  70"  E. ;  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W. 
about  550  miles  ;  breadth  about  450.  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Afghanistan, 
on  the  E.  by  British  India,  on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  W.  by 
Persia.  Includes  (1)  Independent  Baluchistan  ;  (2)  Quetta  and  the  Bolan, 
administered  on  the  Khan's  behalf  by  the  British  Government  ;  (3)  British 
Baluchistan  ;  (4)  certain  Afghan  and  Baluch  tribes  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

The  leading  chief  of  independent  Baluchistan  is  Mir  Mahmud  Khan, 
Khan  of  Khelat,  who  succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  Mir  Khudadad 
Khan  in  August,  1893. 

Khans  of  Khelat  since  1700. 


Abdulla  Kh{Cn. 
Muhabbat  Khan, 
Nasir  Khan  I.,  1755-1795. 
Mahmud  Khan. 


Mehrab  Khan,  1819-1840. 
Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  abdicated. 
Nasir  Khjln  II.,  1840-1857. 
Khudadad  Khan,  1857-1893. 


Mir  Mahmud  Khan,  reigning 

The  power  of  the  Brahui  Khans  of  Khelat  was  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  hill  chief  named  Kumbar.  Called  in  to 
protect  the  Hindu  Raja  of  Khelat  against  marauders  from  the  east,  Kumbar 
first  expelled  these  invaders,  and  then  overthrew  the  Hindu  dynasty.  His 
successors  gradually  made  themselves  supreme  from  Khelat  to  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  about  1740  Abdulla  Khan,  the  fourth  Brahui  Khan  of  Khelat,  was 
acknowledged  as  chief  of  Baliichistan  by  Nadir  Shah.  The  districts  of 
Quetta  and  Mastang  were  granted  to  Abdulla's  son,  Nasi'r  Khan  I.,  by 
Ahmad  Shah,  the  Durani  King  of  Afghanistan.  Nasir  Khan's  grandson, 
Mehrab  Khan,  was  killed  in  the  storming  of  Khelat  by  a  British  force  in 
1839.  His  son,  Nasi'r  Khan  II.,  was  acknowledged  by  the  British  Govern - 
.ment  in  1841  ;  and  in  1854  a  treaty  was  executed  with  him,  under  the 
terms  of  which  he  received  a  yearly  subsidy  of  50,000  rupees.  Nasi'r  Khan 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Khudadad  Khan,  with  whom  a  fresh  treaty 
was  concluded  in  December,  1876,  by  which  the  subsidy  was  raised  to 
100,000  rupees  a  year.  Khudadad  Khan  also  made  over  the  district  of 
Quetta  to  be  administered  by  British  officers,  at  first  receiving  the  surplus 
revenue,  but  since  1882  an  annual  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees.  He  also 
received  30,000  nipees  per  annum  as  compensation  for  his  right  to  levy  transit 
dues  on  merchandise  in  the  Bolan  Pass.  In  1893,  Khudadad  Khan  was  found 
guilty  of  murdering  his  Minister  and  other  subjects,  and  was  permitted  to 
abdicate.  His  son,  Mir  Muhammad  Khan,  has  succeeded  to  all  his  rights  and 
privileges. 

The  Khan  of  Khelat  is  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  chiefs,  but  his 
powers  cannot  be  precisely  defined.  In  all  important  matters  he  is  amenable 
to  the  advice  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Baluchistan,  who  also 
arbitrates  in  disputes  between  the  Khan  and  minor  chiefs. 

The  area  of  Baluchistan  is  about  130,000  square  miles.  This  includes 
(1)  the  greater  part  of  Baluchistan  ruled  by  a  confederation  of  chiefs  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat ;  (2)  the  districts  of  Quetta  and  the 
Bolan  administered  on  the  Khan's  behalf  by  British  officials  ;  (3)  the  A 
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signed  Districts  of  Pish  in,  Shorarud,  Kaclih,  Kawas,  Harnai,  Sibi,  and  Thai 
Chotiali,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Afghanistan,  and  are  now  directly 
under  British  rule  ;  (4)  the  Afghan  tribes  between  the  Amir's  territory  and 
India  ;  and  (5)  the  Baluch  tribes,  known  as  Marris  and  Bugtis.  Total  popu- 
lation of  Baluchistan  (British  and  Independent),  about  500, 000.  The  nomad 
Baluchis  are  the  most  widely  spread  race,  the  Brahuis  of  the  eastern  plateau 
being  the  dominant  race. 

During  the  year  1888-89  the  district  of  Khetran  was  brought  under 
British  control  ;  and  more  recently  British  authority  has  been  established  in 
the  country  between  the  Zhob  Valley  and  the  Gumal  Pass. 

The  principal  towns  are  Khelat  (the  capital),  Quetta,  which  is  already 
much  larger  than  Khelat,  Mastang,  Kozdar,  Bela,  Kej,  Bagh,  Gandava, 
Dadar,  Sonmiani.  The  religion  is  Muhanimadan.  The  only  Hindus  are 
shopkeepers  and  those  who  have  come  to  Quetta  for  trade,  labour,  &c. 

There  is  no  standing  army,  with  the  exception  of  about  1,200  men  kept 
up  by  the  Khan  ;  His  Highness  could  perhaps  assemble,  at  an  emergency, 
10,000  irregular  tribal  levies,  indifferently  armed.  The  fortifications  recently 
erected  by  the  Indian  Government  lie  within  the  territory  under  British 
administration.  The  numerous  forts  scattered  about  independent  Baliichis- 
tan  could  offer  no  resistance  against  artillery. 

The  Khan  of  Khelat's  revenue  consists  of  his  subsidy  from  the  Indian 
Government  of  100,000  rupees  a  year,,  his  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees  for  the 
Quetta  district,  and  a  share  in  the  agricultural  produce  taken  from  the 
inferior  cultivators  in  Independent  BaMchistan.  The  last  source  of  revenue 
varies  considerably.     In  a  good  year  it  might  be  worth  500,000  rupees. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Baluchistan  is  limited,  owing  to  the  scanty 
and  uncertain  rainfall  ;  but  most  of  the  crops  grown  in  India  may  be  found 
in  the  country.  Coal  has  also  been  found  in  several  places.  At  Khost,  on 
the  Sind-Pishin  Railway,  it  has  been  successfully  worked  for  some  years 
past.  Baluchistan  is  an  immense  camel-grazing  country.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  in  Baluchistan  by  the  importation  of 
thoroughbreds,  Norfolk  trotters,  and  Arab  stallions.  Local  manufactures 
arc  unimportant,  being  confined  to  a  few  matchlocks  and  other  weapons. 
The  nomad  tribes  make  for  themselves  rough  blankets  and  rugs.  The  chief 
exports  are  wood,  hides,  madder,  dried  fruit,  bdellium,  tobacco,  and  dates. 
The  following  table  shows,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Baluchistan  from  and  to  British  India  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
trade  over  the  Sind-PishIn  Railway,  very  little  of  which  goes  beyond  British 
territory,  is  excluded  : — 


- 

Imports 

Exi)orts 

1894 

1895 

Rx. 

22,406 
41,138 

1894 

1895 

Lus  Bela     . 

Khelat 

Rx. 

25,000 
26,500 

Rx. 

48,100 
64,700 

Rx. 

44,847 
78,063 

The  country  through  which  the  Bolan  and  Sind-Pishin  Railways  run  is 
under  British  administration.  Elsewhere  camels  serve  as  the  chief  means  of 
transport.      Surveys  have   recently  been   made  for  a  line  of   railway  from 
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Karachi  to  Quetta  via  Las  Bela,  Kharan,  and  Khelat.  There  is  a  line  of 
telegraph  to  Khelat,  and  the  submarine  cable  from  Karachi  to  the  Persian 
Gull"  touches  at  Gwadar. 

See  'The  Countiy  of  Baluchistan,'  by  A.  W.  Hughes,  London,  1877.  'Travels  in 
Baluchistan  and  Sinde,'  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  London,  1810.  '  Unexplored  Baluchistan,'  by 
E.  A.  Floyer,  London,  18S2.  •  Wanderings  in  Baluchistan,' by  General  Sir  C.  MacGregor, 
London,  1SS2.  The  Administration  Report  of  the  Baluchistan  Agency  for  1894-95,  Calcutta, 
1895.     'Across  the  Border,  or  Pathanand  Biloch,'  by  E.  E.  Oliver,  London,  1891. 

SIKKIM. 

An  Indian  feudatory  State  in  the  Himalayas,  1)ounded  on  the  N.  by 
Tibet  proper,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tibetan  district  of  Chumbi,  on  the  S.  by  the 
British  district  of  Darjiling,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nepal.  Extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  70  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  50  miles. 

In  March  1889  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Chinese 
representative,  by  which  the  British  protectorate  over  Sikkim  is  recognised  by 
China.  The  treaty  (ratified  by  Queen  Victoria  on  August  17,  1890)  also 
declares  that  the  British  Government  has  direct  and  exclusive  control  over  the 
internal  administration  and  foreign  relations  of  Sikkim. 

A  British  officer  has  been  appointed  to  advise  the  Maharaja  and  his 
council,  and  to  reorganise  the  administration.  The  Maharaja,  after  having 
declined  to  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Indian  government, 
was  compelled  to  live  for  some  time  under  surveillance  in  British  India,  and 
in  1895  was  allowed  to  return  to  Sikkim.  The  members  of  the  council  carry 
on  the  administration,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Political  Agent. 

Estimated  area,  2,818  sc[uare  miles.  Population,  according  to  a  census 
taken  in  1891,  30,458.  The  people  are  known  to  their  Gurkha  neighbours  as 
Lepchas,  but  call  themselves  Rong. 

Principal  towns,  Tumlong  and  Gamtak. 

The  religion  is  Lamaism. 

The  revenues  of  the  Maharaja  were  formerly  said  to  amount  to  Rx.  84 
yearly  over  and  above  his  subsidy.  Since  British  intervention,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement,  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  assessment  in. 
tracts  where  surveys  have  been  made.  In  the  year  1893-94,  the  revenue  of 
the  State  increased  to  Rx.  7,600  ;  the  expenditure  to  Rx.  6,026.  The  land 
revenue,  amounting  to  Rx.  3,658,  is  assessed  and  collected  by  twelve  Kazis 
and  other  subordinate  officials.  The  Kazis  exercise  a  limited  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  within  their  districts  ;  important  cases  being  referied  to  the  council. 
The  lamas  pay  no  dues  to  the  State. 

Sikkim  produces  rice,  Indian  corn,  millet,  oranges,  tea,  and  two  or  three 
kinds  of  cloth.  There  are  valuable  forests  in  the  State  and  wide  tracts  of 
unoccupied  waste.     A  few  copper  mines  are  worked. 

The  principal  trade  route  from  Bengal  to  Tibet  passes  through  Sikkim  ; 
but  the  through  trade  is,  for  the  time  being,  practically  extinguished,  owing 
to  the  complications  on  the  Tibetan  frontier. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports  to  and  exports  from  British 
India  for  three  years  : — 


Imports 
Exports 

1893 

1894                 1                1895 

Rx. 

18,091 
24,360 

1 

Rx.             1             Rx. 

20,708          1           30,600 

28,311           1           41,888 
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r 

m:  The  chiefs  imports  were  cotton  piece  goods,  tobacco,   and  rice  ;  the  chief 

B  exports   food   grains   and  vegetables. 

■  See  'Report  on  a  Visit  to  Sikkim  in  1873,'  by  Sir  John  Edgar,  Calcutta 
m  1874;    'Report  on  Explorations  in   Sikkim,   &c.,'    by    Lieut. -Col.    Strahan, 

■  Dehra  Dun,  1889  ;  Gazetteer  of  Sikkim,  Calcutta,  1894. 

L 


Also  attached  to  British  India  are  the  following  island  groups 


ANDAMAN    AND   NICOBAR   ISLANDS. 

The  Andamans  are  a  group  consisting  of  the  Great  and  Little  Andamans 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  600  miles  from  the  Hugli  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  The  Great  Andamans  comprise  three  large  islands,  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South,  with  several  smaller  ones  ;  the  group  is  about  156  miles 
long  and  20  miles  wide  ;  area,  1,760  square  miles.  The  most  considerable  of 
the  Little  Andamans  are  Interview,  Outram,  Henry  Lawrence,  and  Rutland 
Islands.  The  aboriginal  population,  of  diminutive  size  and  low  type,  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  10,000.  The  islands  are  mainly  used  as 
a  convict  settlement  for  India,  At  the  end  of  1893-94  the  convict  population 
was  10,589,  of  whom  some  2,513  held  tickets  as  self-supporters.  There  is  a 
police  force  of  645  men.  Port  Blair,  the  principal  harbour,  is  on  the  South 
Island  of  the  Great  Andamans,  The  population  of  Port  Blair  (1891)  is 
15,670.  Other  ports  are  Port  Campbell  on  the  west  of  South  Andaman,  and 
Port  Cornwallis  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Andaman.  About  21,663  acres 
have  been  cleared  for  cultivation  by  the  convicts,  the  produce  mainly  for  local 
use.  The  whole  group  was  formally  annexed  in  1858,  and  is  placed  under  a 
'Chief  Commissioner  and  Superintendent  of  the  Andaman  and  Mcobar 
Islands,'  appointed  by  the  Indian  Government, 

The  Nicobar  Islands  are  a  group  to  the  south  of  the  Andamans,  634  square 
miles.  There  are  8  large  and  12  small  islands.  Great  Nicobar  is  30  miles 
long,  12  to  15  miles  wide.  There  used  to  be  a  convict  station  at  Nancowry  or 
Camorta  Island,  but  in  1888  the  place  was  abandoned  as  a  penal  settlement. 
The  number  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  is  6,915.  The  islands  are  said  to  yield 
annually  15,000,000  coco-nuts — one  half  exported  ;  edible  birds' nests,  tortoise- 
shell,  ambergris,  trepang  are  also  shipped. 

See  '  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands, 
for  1893-94.'     Calcutta,  1894. 

LACCADIVE   ISLANDS. 

A  group  of  14  islands  (9  inhabited),  about  200  miles  off  the  west  or  Malabar 
coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  The  northern  portion  is  attached  to  the 
collectorate  of  South  Kanara,  the  remainder  to  the  administrative  district  of 
Malabar,  Population  (1891),  14,440,  all  Muhammadans,  The  staple  product 
is  the  fibre  known  as  coir. 


KAMARAN  ISLAND. 

Small  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia,  20  miles  SSW. 
of  Sohera,  15  miles  long,  5  miles  wide.  There  are  7  small  villages  occupied 
by  fishermen.     Aff"ords  good  sheltered  anchorage. 

Keeling  Islands.     See  Straits  Settlements. 
Xuria  Muria  Island,     See  Adex\. 
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LABUAN. 

Governor. — L.  P.  Beaufort, 

Resident  and  Treasurer. — W.  R.  Flint, 

Crown  colony,  placed,  in  1890,  under  the  government  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company. 

An  island  about  6  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  Area,  30^  square  miles.  Population  (1891),  5,853 
estimated,  mostly  Malays  from  Borneo,  with  some  Chinese  traders ;  30 
Europeans  in  1891.     Capital,  Victoria,  1,500  inhabitants. 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

18941 

£ 
4,004 
4,559 

Revenue 
Expenditure  . 

4,701 
5,364 

8,977 
7,368 

£ 
6,311 
4,876 

£ 
6,291 
5,720 

39,588 
82,082 

Exports  2 
Imports 

'  43,308 
70,064 

55,230 
75,629 

54,832 
86,782 

52,301 
92,395 

Tonnage,       entered 
and  cleared 

114,750 

124,134 

115,455 

109,142 

114,036 

1  Dollar  at 


2  Exclusive  of  those  in  native  vessels. 


Sago,  gutta-jjercha,  india-rubber,  wax,  &c.,  are  imported  from  Borneo  and 
other  islands  and  exported  to  Singapore.  In  1894,  18,609  tons  of  coal  were 
exported.     There  is  no  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  :  Retail  licences,  also  customs  on  spirits,  wines, 
tobacco,  &c.  There  is  no  public  debt.  Cables  have  been  laid  down  between 
Hong  Koncj  and  Singapore,  and  one  connecting  the  main  land.  A  telegraph 
line  to  Sanidakan  is  in  course  of  construction. 

Reference :  Colonial  Report.    Annual.    London.    (See  also  British  Borneo.) 


THE   STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

.  The  Straits  Settlements,  a  Crown  colony,  which  comprises  Singapore, 
Penang  (including  Province  Wellesley  and  the  Bindings),  and  Malacca,  were 
transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government  to  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  April  1,  1867,  by  an  Order  in  Council  issued  under 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  115. 
The  Cocos  Islands  were  placed  under  the  Straits  Settlements  by  letters 
patent  dated  February  1,  1886,  and  Christmas  Island  by  letters  patent  dated 
January  8,  1889. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by 
an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Resident  Councillors  of  Penang  and 
Malacca,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor-General,  and  the 
Colonial  Engineer.  There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council,  presided  over  by  the 
Governor,  and  composed  of  ten  official  and  seven  unoflficial  members,  five 
nominated  by  the  Crown  and  two  nominated  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Singapore  and  Penang,  but  confirmed  by  the  crown. 

Governor.— lAevit.-Co\.  Sir  C,  B,  H.  Mitchell,  G.CM.G. ;  Colonial  Secretary 
British  Honduras,  1868  ;  administered  the  Government,  1870-76  ;  Receiver- 
General  British  Guiana,  1877  ;  Colonial  Secretary  Natal,  1877  ;  acted  as 
Governor,  1881-82,  1885-86 ;  Governor  of  Fiji,  1886 ;  administered  govern- 
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ment  of  Natal  and  Zululand,  1889  ;  Governor,   1889  ;  and  Governor  Straits 
Settlements,  1893. 

There  are  municipal  bodies  in  each  settlement,  the  members  of  which  are 
partly  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  partly  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Area  and  Population. 

Singapore  is  an  island  about  twenty-seven  miles  long  by  fourteen 
wide,  with  an  area  of  206  square  miles,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  a  number  of  small  islands 
adjacent  to  it,  which  form  part  of  the  settlement.  The  seat  of  government 
is  the  town  of  Singapore,  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  island.  Penan g 
is  an  island  of  107  square  miles,  situated  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  or  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  mainland,  from  which  the  island 
is  separated  by  a  strait  from  two  to  ten  miles  broad,  is  Province  Wellesley, 
a  strip  of  territory  forming  part  of  the  Settlement  of  Penang,  averaging 
eight  miles  in  width,  and  extending  forty-five  miles  along  the  coast,  in 
eluding  ten  miles  of  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Krian,  the  whole  con- 
taining an  area  of  270  square  miles.  The  chief  town  of  Penang  is  George 
Town.  Off  the  coast  of  Perak  is  the  small  island  of  Pangkor,  which, 
together  with  a  small  strip  of  the  opposite  mainland,  has  been  acquired  as 
British  territory,  the  whole  being  known  as  the  Bindings.  Malacca  is 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  between  Singapore  and 
Penang — about  110  miles  from  the  former  and  240  from  the  latter — and 
consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  about  forty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  in  breadth. 

In  addition,  the  Native  States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Sungei  Ujong,  Negri 
Seml)ilan,  and  Pahang,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula,  are 
under  British  protection. 

In  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Sungeii  Ujong, Residents  were  appointed  in  1874, 
who  are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  European  officers  ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
aid  the  native  rulers  by  advice,  and  to  carry  out  executive  functions.  The 
supreme  authority  in  each  State  is  vested  in  the  State  Council,  consisting 
of  the  highest  native  authorities  and  the  principal  British  officials.  The 
Residents  are  directly  under  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

In  1883  the  relations  of  the  colony  were  consolidated  with  the  small 
Native  States  on  the  frontier  of  Malacca,  These  States  were  confederated 
in  1889,  under  the  name  of  Negri  Sembilan.  A  State  Council  has  been 
formed,  and  a  Resident  has  been  appointed.  In  January,  1895,  Sungei 
Ujong  (including  Jelebu,  which  had  been  administered  by  a  Collector  and 
Magistrate  under  the  Resident  of  Sungei  Ujong  since  1888)  and  Negri  Sem- 
bilan were  jilaced  under  one  Resident ;  and  in  July,  1895,  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  which  the  administrations  were  amalgamated.  The  new  federation, 
which  retains  the  ancient  name  of  Negri  Sembilan  [i.e.  Nine  States)  comprises 
the  states  of  Sungei  Ujong,  Sri  Menanti,  Johol,  Jelebu,  Rembau  and  Tampin. 
In  1887,  by  agreement  with  the  Raja  of  Pahang,  the  control  of  his  foreign  re- 
lations, &c.,  was  surrendered  to  the  British  Government,  This  was  followed 
by  a  further  agreement  in  1888  with  the  Raja  (now  styled  Sultan),  under 
which  Pahang  was  taken  under  British  protection,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Protected  Native  States  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Pahang  is  situate 
on  the  east  coast,  within  200  miles  by  sea  from  Singapore.  The  Sultan  of 
Johor  in  1887  placed,  in  the  sj)irit  of  former  treaties,  his  foreign  relations  in 
the  hands  of  this  country,  and  agreed  to  receive  a  British  Agent.  In  July, 
1895,  the  four  Protected  Native   States,  Perak,  Selangor,  Pahang,  and  Negri 
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Sembilan  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  British  Government  by  which 
the  administrative  federation  of  these  States  under  a  Resident  General  is  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  States  agree  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops  for  service  in 
the  Colony  should  Her  Majesty's  Government  be  at  war  with  any  foreign 
nation. 

The  areas  of  these  States,  in  square  miles,  are  : — Perak,  10,000  ;  Selangor, 
3,500  ;  Sungei  Ujong  (with  Jelebu)  1,200;  Negri  Sembilan,  1,800  ;  Johor, 
9,000  ;  Pahang,  10,000. 

The  following  figures  give  the  numbers  in  the  several  Settlements,  inclusive 
of  the  military,  at  the  census,  1891,  and  the  general  results  of  the  census  of 
1881.     Under  Penang  are  included  Province  Wellesley  and  the  Bindings  :~ 


i 

] 

Europeans  and  "» 
I  Americans  .  J 
;  Eurasians     .     . 

Asiatics    .     .     . 

Totals  (1891) 
Totals  (1881) 

Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 

Totals 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

4,312 

1,764 
135,254 

942 

1,825 
40,457 

893 

824 
151,167 

308 

888 
81,538 

■    85 

821 
49,431 

49 

935 
40,849 

5,290 

3,409 
335,852 

1,299 

3,648  I 
162,844 

141,330 

43,224 

152,884 

82,734 

50,337 

41,833 

344,551 

167,791 

184 
139 

554 
,208 

235 
190 

618 
597 

92,170 
93,579 

512,342 
423,384          1 

In  1891  there  were  in  the  Settlements  213,073  Malays,  227,989  Chinese, 
and  53,927  natives  of  India, 

A  census  of  the  population  of  the  native  States  was  also  taken  in  1891 , 
the  totals  being  as  follows  :  Perak,  214,254  ;  Selangor,  81,592  ;  Sungei  Ujong, 
23,602  ;  Pahang,  57,462  ;  Negri  Sembilan,  41,617. 

The  births  and  deaths  in  1894  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Singapore    |    Bindings           Penang          ^Xlky 

Malacca 

-Births      . 
Deaths     . 

3,327      !       128              2,306            3,578 
6,216      1       111               4,428      |      3,654 

3,351 

2,825      i 

In  1894,  153,583  Chinese  immigrants  landed  in  the  colony,  as  against 
213,282  in  1893.  The  total  number  of  Indian  immigrants  in  1894  was 
14,956,  against  18,220  in  1893,  and  16,081  in  1884.  Of  the  total  1,688  were 
under  indenture.     The  number  returned  to  India  in  1894  was  13,537. 

Instruction. — Instruction,  which  is  not  compulsory  in  the  colony,  is 
partly  supported  by  the  Government. 

The  number  of  schools  and  pupils  was  as  follows  in  1894  : — 


- 

No.  of  Schools 

Attendance 

Government  English  schools    .... 
Grant-in-aid  English  schools   .... 
Government  vernacular  boys'  &  girls'  schools  . 

8 

33 

176 

970 
5,187 
7,117 

Total     .... 

217  , 

13,274 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

The  law  in  force  is  contained  in  local  ordinances  and  in  such  English  and 
Indian  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  as  are  applicable  to  the  colony.  The 
Indian  Penal  Code,  with  slight  alterations,  has  been  adopted,  and  there  is 
a  Civil  Procedure  Code  based  on  the  English  Judicature  Acts.  There  is  a 
Supreme  Court  which  holds  assizes  at  Singapore  and  Penang  every  two 
months,  and  quarterly  at  Malacca,  and  which  holds  civil  sittings  monthly  at 
Singapore  and  Penang,  and  once  or  twice  a  quarter  at  Malacca. 

There  are,  besides,  police  and  marine  magistrates'  courts.  The  total 
convictions  before  the  Superior  Courts  in  1894  was  536  ;  before  the  other 
courts  22,863.  The  police  force  numbered  over  1,900  of  all  ranks  in  1894,  of 
whom  about  75  were  Europeans.  The  number  of  criminal  prisoners  ad- 
mitted to  the  gaols  in  1894  was  6,275. 


Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  each  of  the  last 
five  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars                      i 

Dollars 

1890 

4,269,125 

3,757,693 

1891 

3,826,583 

4,599,199 

1892 

3,652,877 

4,265,783 

1893 

3,706,308 

3,915,482 

1894 

3,904,774 

3,714,620 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1895  was  3,973,521  dollars.  The  leading  items 
of  revenue  in  1894  were — stamps,  261,120  dollars  ;  licences,  2,489,300  dollars  ; 
land  revenue,  353,314  dollars  ;  port  and  harbour  dues,  134,374  dollars  ; 
postage,  186,831  dollars  ;  and  of  expenditure — salaries,  1,462,737  dollars  ; 
public  works,  376,968  dollars  ;  education,  100,107  dollars  ;  police,  82,380 
dollars  ;  marine  department,  64,875  dollars  ;  transport,  77,536  dollars  ;  military 
expenditure,  736,447  dollars. 

The  revenue  in  1894  was  derived  as  follows: — Singapore,  2,185,431  dol- 
lars ;  Penang,  1,407,907  dollars;  Malacca,  311,436  dollars. 

The  total  assets  of  the  colony,  January  1,  1895,  amounted  to 
2,612,599  dollars,  and  liabilities  853,652  dollars. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  protected  native  States  were  as 
follows  for  1894  :— 


L 


- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Perak 

Selangor 

Sungei  Ujong 

Negri  Sembilan.         ... 
Pahang     

Dollars 
3,542,115 
3,334,468 
397,130 
137,876 
100,220 

Dollars 

3,587,224 

2,817,292 

364,082 

144,679 

212,975 
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Debtof  Sungei  Ujong,  195,000  dollars  ;  Negri  Sembilan,  252,941-95  dollars; 
Pahang,  1,103,484-95  dollars. 

Defence,  Production,  and  Industry. 

The  new  harbour  of  Singapore,  comprising  the  coal  stores,  wharves,  and 
docks,  is  defended  by  several  forts  armed  with  armour-piercing  and  medium 
guns,  and  by  a  system  of  submarine  mines.  The  initial  cost  of  the  forts 
amounted  to  nearly  100,000Z.,  and  was  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
colony,  the  Imperial  Government  supplying  the  guns  and  ammunition  only. 
The  garrison  comprises  one  battalion  of  infantry  at  war  strength,  two  batteries 
of  European  artillery,  half  a  company  of  fortress  engineers,  and  a  company 
of  Malay  submarine  miners.  A  further  augmentation  of  the  garrison  is  under 
contemplation. 

The  colony  also  maintains  an  armed  police  force  consisting  of  35  officers 
and  over  1,900  men,  and  a  battery  of  volunteer  artillery  consisting  of 
100  officers  and  men.  The  latter  during  time  of  war  would  be  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  and  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
European  artillery. 

Articles  produced  in  the  Straits  territory  are  gambler  in  Singapore  ;  pepper 
in  Singapore  and  Province  Wellesley  ;  tapioca  and  rice  in  Malacca  and  Pro- 
vince Wellesley  ;  sugar  in  Province  Wellesley.  Liberian  coffee  is  successfully 
cultivated  in  Perak,  Selangor,  Sungei  Ujong,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Johor. 
Coffee,  pepper,  sugar  and  rice  are  exported  from  Perak  ;  gambler  and  pepper 
are  grown  in  Sungei  Ujong,  Negri  Sembilan,  Selangor,  and  Johor  ;  tapioca  in 
Sungei  Ujong  and  Negri  Sembilan.  The.  duty  on  the  export  of  tin  foi-ms  the 
largest  item  of  the  revenue  of  the  States  on  the  West  Coast.  In  1894  the  ex- 
port from  Perak  amounted  to  23,552  tons,  from  Selangor  22,341  tons,  and 
from  Sungei  Ujong  and  Jelebu  about  2,800  tons.  Tin  is  also  successfully 
worked  in  the  Kuantan  District  of  Pahang.  Gold  is  found  in  and  exported 
from  Pahang,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Perak,  and  other  metals  are  known  to  exist 
in  various  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

Commerce. 

The  Straits  ports  are  wholly  free  from  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and 
their  trade,  centred  at  Singapore,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  transit  trade.  The 
ports  of  the  Protected  Malay  States  are  also  free  except  as  to  opium  and 
spirits.  The  chief  exports  comprise  tin,  sugar,  pepper,  nutmegs,  mace,  sago, 
tapioca,  rice,  buflalo  hides  and  horns,  rattans,  gutta  percha,  india-rubber, 
gambler,  gum,  copra,  coffee,  dyestuffs,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  (exclusive  of 
inter-Settlement  trade)  for  five  years  : — 


Years 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Imports 


From 
U.K. 


Dollars 
23,551,582 
21,501,712 
22,296,191 
22,126,738 


From 
Colonies 


Dollars 
41,209,476 
41,020,305 
S9  247,601 
42,041,115 


27,852,362|47,061,162 


From 

Slsewbere 


Dollars 
82,536,259 
73,364,200 
79,884,160 
95,981,107 


Total 


Dollars 
147,297,317 
135,886,217 
141,427,952 
160,148,960 
134,450,699  209,354,223 


Exports 


To  U.K. 


To 
Colonies 


Dollars,  i   Dollars 
24,784,830:24,534,41 
24,504,50917.765,629 
25,084,603  18,307,410 
30,294,499,20,243,591 
31,759,488^21, 800,010 


To 

Elsewhere 


Total 


Dollars       Dollars 
78,604,440  127,923,682 
83,535,634  125,805,772 


91,245,694 
94,219,354 
120,340,818 


134,637,707 
144,757,394 
173.900,316 
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The  tables  of  the  values  of  the  imports  into,  and  exports  from,  the  three 
Settlements  during  two  years,  give  the  following  results  : — 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1894 

Singapore     . 

Penang 

Malacca 

Dollars 
123,974,642 
43,910,132 
1,731,274 

Dollars 
164,001,343 
58,320,513 
1,829,436 

Dollars 
108,456,082 
43,693,722 
2,005,178 

Dollars 
137,039,562 
47,548,254 
2,198,248 

The  trade  of  the  Native  States  (including  inter-State  trade)  was  as  follow! 
in  1894  :— 


- 

Perak 

Selangor 

Sungei  Ujong 

Negri 
Sembilan 

1 
Pahaiig 

Imports 
Exports 

Dollars 

9,262,396 

17,184,837 

Dollars 
12,925,602 
12,139,686 

Dollars 
2,309,674 
1,933,056 

No 

Returns 

No 

Returns 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  most  important  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1894,  exclusive  of  inter-settlement  trade  : — 


- 

Imports 

- 

Exports 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Rice.         .         .         . 

19,011,146 

Tin  . 

32,913,105 

Cotton  Piece  Goods    . 

11,732,701 

Spices 

9,341,481 

Opium 

10,253,784 

Gambler    . 

6,939,351 

Fish. 

5,694,536 

Gums 

6,474,765 

Coal. 

4,279,208 

Tapioca     . 

2,440,055 

Tobacco     . 

2,956,540 

Rattans     . 

2,859,812 

Provisions 

1,798,979 

Among  the  leading  imports  are  cotton  goods,  opium,  rice,  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  hardware,  copper,  copra,  gambler,  pepper,  gum,  rattans,  sago,  cigars, 
tin,  tapioca  ;  many  of  these,  however,  being  largely  re-exported. 

The  values  are  determined  by  the  market  prices  at  the  time,  and  declarations  are  made 
both  as  to  quantity  and  value  by  importers  and  exporters.  Imports  are  credited  to  the 
country  of  the  first  port  of  shipment,  and  exports  to  the  country  where  the  final  port  of 
destination  is,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  ;  thus,  e.g.,  Switzerland  is  never  inserted  in  the 
returns.  The  information  is  supplied  by  traders  on  declaration  forms.  There  may  be  said 
to  be  three  classes  of  trade— passing,  transit,  actual ;  passing  trade  being  goods  in  vessels 
merely  passing  through  Singapore  for  China,  &c.,  which  vessels  may  or  may  not  have  cargo 
for  Singapore  ;  transit  trade,  goods  changing  bottom  at  Singapore,  or  landed  and  stored 
awaiting  re-shipment.  These  two  classes  of  trade  are  not  included  in  the  import  and  export 
statistics.  Actual  trade  may  be  defined  as  goods  brought  for  sale  into  Singapore  and 
purchased  there,  either  for  consumption  or  for  sale  to  other  places  whither  they  are  said  to 
be  exported.  The  trade  is  a  transit  trade  in  the  sense  only  that  what  is  imported  is  exported 
without  undergoing  any  process  of  manufacture.  Exchange  fluctuations  affect  the  value 
of  the  statistical  results.  In  times  of  low  exchange  the  dollar  value  of  goods  having  their 
origin  in  gold  countries  is  enhanced,  and  the  same  probably  holds  good,  to  a  less  extent,  in 
the  case  of  produce  exported. 
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The  following  table  shows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the 
value  of  the  trade  between  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Great  Britain  for  five 
years : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1S93 

1894 

Imports  into  TJ.  K. 

from  the  Straits. 
Exports  of  British 

produce    to    the 

Straits 

£ 

5,187,801 

2,883,244 

£ 
5,356,865 

2,463,543 

£ 
4,868,289 

2,092,486 

£ 

4,518,387 

1,756,537 

£ 

4,584,783 

2,331,656 

The  principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  (1894)  tin,  2,116,516Z. ; 
spices,  372,439Z,  ;  cutch  and  gambler,  386,938Z.  ;  gutta  percha,  391,510Z.  ; 
the  principal  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  cottons  1,191,396Z.  j  iron, 
160,287Z.  ;  machinery,  50,773Z. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  during  1894, 
exclusive  of  native  craft,  was  8,567,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,534,761  tons.  The 
number  of  native  craft  was  12,971,  with  a  tonnage  of  391,604  tons.  The 
number  of  vessels  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  was  8,548,  with  a  tonnage 
of  5,565,836  tons,  and  the  total  number  of  native  craft  was  13,035,  with  a 
tonnage  of  398,507  tons. 

Communications. 

There  are  no  railways  within  the  colony  itself,  but  in  Penang  there  are 
over  4  miles  of  tramway  open,  constructed  and  worked  by  a  private  finn. 
The  motive  power  is  steam.  In  Perak  there  is  a  railway  from  Port  Weld  to 
Taiping,  8  miles  in  length,  from  Taiping  to  Ulu  Sapetang,  9  miles,  from  Teluk 
Anson  to  Ipoh  via  Tapah  and  Kampar  50  miles,  with  a  branch  line  If  miles 
in  length,  connecting  Lahat  with  the  main  line  from  Batu  Gajali  to  Ipoh.  In 
Selangor  a  railway,  22  miles  long,  connects  the  capital,  Kwala  Lumpor,  with 
the  port  of  Klang.  Kwala  Lumpor  is  also  connected  with  Serendah  and  Kwala 
Kubu,  important  mining  centres,  by  a  line  38|  miles  long,  and  with  Pudoh,  a 
mining  village,  by  a  line  2  miles  long.  In  Sungei  Ujong  a  railway  of  23  miles 
has  been  constructed  by  a  private  company  from  Port  Dickson  on  the  coast  to 
the  capital,  Seremban.  The  following  lines  are  under  constmction  :  in 
Parak  from  Ipoh  to  Chemor,  14  miles  ;  in  Selangor  from  Pudoh  to  Sungei 
Besi,  7  miles,  and  from  Klang  to  Tanjong  Kubu,  5\  miles. 

In  1894,  2,760,420  letters  and  articles  of  all  kinds  were  received  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  2,778,960  despatched. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

There  are  three  banks  with  establishments  in  the  colony.  The  amount 
of  deposits  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  on  December  31,  1894,  was 
230,678  dollars. 

By  an  Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council  dated  February  2,  1895,  the  silver 
Mexican  dollar,  weighing  417*74  grains  (or  27 '070  grammes),  -9027  fine,  is 
the  standard  coin.  The  British  dollar,  the  Hong  Kong  dollar,  and  the 
Japanese  yen,  each  weighing  416  grains  (or  26*957  grammes),  '900  fine,  are 
also  legal  tender,  the  least  currency  weight  being  in  each  case  411  grains  (or 
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26 -ess  grammes).  Subsidiary  silver  coins  are  50,  20,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces, 
which  are  legal  tender  for  sums  not  exceeding  two  dollars  ;  copper  coins  are 
cents,  half-cents,  and  quarter-cents,  legal  tender  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
one  dollar. 

The  measures  of  length  in  use  in  the  Settlements  is  the  English  yard, 
with  its  divisions  and  multiples,  and  land  is  measured  by  the  English  acre. 
The  native  terms  are,  however,  still  in  use.     Commercial  weights  are  : — 
1  Kati     —   16  Tahil=        I3  lb.  avoirdupois. 
1  Picul    =100  Kati  =    133^  lbs. 
1  Koyan  =   40  Picul  =  5,333^   ,, 

The  kati  of  1,|  lb.  is  known  as  the  Chinese  kati.  Another  weight,  known 
as  the  Malay  kati,  and  still  in  partial  use  in  Penang,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
24  Spanish  dollars,  or  9*984  grains.  This  gives  142-628  lbs.  as  the  weight 
of  the  picul,  and  5,705143  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  the  koyan.  The  measures 
of  capacity  througliout  the  colony  are  the  gautang  or  gallon,  and  chupak  or 
quart. 

The  State  of  Johore  (area  9,000  square  miles,  estimated  population 
200,  OOQ),  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is,  in  its  foreign 
relations,  controlled  by  Great  Britain,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  1885.  The 
Sultan  is  H.  H.  Ibrahim,  under  whom  the  country  is  administered  by  district 
headmen.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  from  import  and  export  duties.  Imports 
are  opium,  spirits,  tobacco,  rice,  hardware,  Manchester  goods,  &c.  Exports 
are  gambler,  pepper,  sago,  tea,  coffee,  gutta  percha,  &c.  The  population  is 
chiefly  Malay  and  Chinese.  Chief  Town,  Johore  Bahru,  15  miles  N.  of 
Singapore. 

Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands,  group  of  about  20  small  coral  islands,  about  700 
miles  S.W.  of  Sumatra,  and  1,200  miles  S.W.  of  Singapore.  Population 
(1891),  554.  The  islands  were  formally  annexed  to  England  in  1857,  and 
placed  under  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  by  Letters  Patent  in 
1886.     Large  quantities  of  copra,  coco-nuts,  and  oil  are  exported. 

Christmas  Island  is  200  miles  S.W.  of  Java,  and  700  miles  E.  of  Keeling 
Islands.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  about  the  same  wide.  It  was  added  to  the 
colony  by  Letters  Patent  in  January  1889,  and  a  settlement  from  the  Cocos 
Islands  has  since  been  made  on  it. 
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Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Annual.    London. 

Blue  Book  for  the  Straits  Settlements.    Annual.    Singapore. 

Annual  Reports  on  the  Protected  Malay  States.     London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    London. 

Perak  Handbook  and  Civil  List.    Singapore,  1896. 

Precis  of  Information  concerning  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Malay  Peninsula.  Pre- 
pared in  the  Intelligence  Division,   War  Office.     8.     London,  1892. 

Bird  (Isabella  L.),  The  Golden  Chersonese.    London,  1883. 

Innes  (Mrs.),  The  Chersonese  with  the  gilding  oti'.     London,  1884. 

Dennys  (N.  B.),  A  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  British  Malaya.     8.     London,  1894. 

Jagor  (F.  S.),  Reiseskizzen.     Berlin,  18(36. 

Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Singapore. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  An  Eastern  Geography.     London,  1887. 

McNair  (P.),  Perak  and  the  Malays.     Sarong  and  Kris.    8.     London,  1878. 

,Swe«e7i'(am  (F.  A.),  Malay  Sketches.     London,  1895. 

Wallace  (A.  R.),  Malay  Archipelago.    Loudon,  1869. 
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AFRICA. 


Amsterdam  Island.     See  Mauritius. 
ASCENSION  ISLAND. 

Ascension  is  a  small  island  of  volcanic  origin,  of  35  square  miles,  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  750  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  entirely  under  the 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
is  used  as  a  coaling,  victualling,  and  store  depot  for  Her  Majesty's  ships  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  station.  There  is  an  excellent  sanitarium  up  Green 
Mountain  for  crews  of  ships  visiting  the  island,  whose  health  is  impaired  from 
service  on  the  coast.  There  is  a  farm  of  8  acres  under  cultivation.  The 
population,  which  consists  entirely  of  officers,  seamen  and  marines,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  about  50  Kroomen,  numbers  in  all  about  140. 
Garrison  station,  Georgetown,  on  northeast  coast. 

The  island  is  the  resort  of  the  sea  turtle,  which  come  in  thousands  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Ascension 
(1894),  3,976Z.,  mostly  stores.  The  island  is  included  in  the  Postal  Union. 
Captain  in  Charge,  Captain  John  G.  Jones,  R.N. 

Reference. 
Gill  (Mrs.  D.),  Six  Months  in  Ascension.    8.    London,  1878. 


BASUTOLAND. 


Basutoland  forms  an  irregular  oval  on  the  north-east  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  Cape  Colony  form  its 
boundaries.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  10,293  square  miles.  The  territory, 
which  is  well  watered  and  has  a  fine  climate,  is  stated  to  be  the  best  gi-ain- 
producing  country  in  South  Africa,  and  the  abundant  grass  enables  the  Basutos 
to  rear  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  country  is  really  one  continuous  elevated 
plateau,  though  broken  and  rugged. 

Basutoland  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  in  August  1871  ;  but  it  was  placed 
directly  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  from  March  13,  1884.  The  terri- 
tory is  now  governed  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  under  the  direction  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  the  latter  possessing  the  legislative 
authority,  which  is  exercised  by  proclamation.  For  fiscal  and  other  purposes 
the  country  is  divided  into  six  districts,  namely  :  Maseru,  Leribe,  Cornet 
Spruit,  Berea,  Mafeting,  and  Quthing.  Each  of  the  districts  is  subdivided 
into  wards,  presided  over  by  hereditary  chiefs  allied  to  the  Moshesh  family. 

According  to  the  census  taken  in  1891  the  population  consisted  of  578 
Europeans  and  218,324  natives;  population  in  1895  estimated  at  250,000. 
As  European  settlement  is  prohibited,  the  white  population  will  remain 
more  or  less  limited  to  the  few  engaged  in  trade,  government,  and  missionary 
Avork.  Maseru,  the  capital  and  largest  town,  has  a  population  of  862,  of 
whom  99  are  Europeans. 

The  productions  are  wool,  wheat,  mealies,  and  Kaffir  corn.  There  are 
indications  of  iron  and  copper,  and  coal  has  been  found  and  is  used  in  some 
parts,  two  mines  being  actively  worked  for  local  supply.  Stock,  &c.  (1891) : 
81,194  horses,  cattle  320,934,  ploughs  10,434,  waggons  808. 
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There  are  144  schools  (mostly  missionary),  with  7,543  pupils  ;  grant  in 
aid,  3,799^.  There  are  two  small  Government  schools  and  some  industrial 
schools. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  blankets,  ploughs,  saddlery,  clothing, 
iron  and  tin  ware,  and  groceries.  Imports  in  1894,  according  to  Cape  or 
Free  State  returns,  68,674Z.  The  total  exports  in  1894  were  83,407Z. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  grain,  cattle,  and  wool.  The  commercial 
intercourse  is  almost  exclusively  with  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange  Free 
State,  and  on  July  1,  1891,  Basutoland  was  admitted  into  Customs  Union 
with  these  States. 

The  currency  is  exclusively  British,  but  exchange  is  still  largely  conducted 
by  barter.  The  revenue  arises  from  the  Cape  contribution  (18,000Z.),  the 
Post  Office,  native  hut  tax  (at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  annum),  and  the  sale  of 
licences. 


- 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

£ 

44,627 
43,064 

Revenue.         .    '  39,606 
Expenditure    .   j  37,265 

£ 
41,784 
40,825 

£ 
40,753 
42,657 

£ 
41,045 
39,838 

£ 
43,667 
41,301 

There  is  no  public  debt. 

There  are  no  navigable  waterways,  the  rivers  being  low  in  winter  and 
generally  flooded  in  summer.  The  roads  in  the  country  are  now  in  good 
condition  for  any  kind  of  transport.  The  line  of  postal  communication  is 
through  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange  Free  State.  There  are  telegraph  ofBces 
at  Maseru  and  Mafeteng  in  communication  with  the  Cape  Colony  telegraph 
system  ;  and  there  is  also  telegraphic  communication  between  Maseru  and 
Ladybrand,  the  Orange  Free  State  bearing  part  of  the  cost. 

Resident  Commissioner. — Colonel  Sir  Marshal  James  Clarke  (late  R.A.), 
K.C.M.G.  (1,500Z.) 

Acting  Resident  Commissioner — G.  Y.  Lagden,  C.M.G. 
Acting  Government  Secretary. — F.  Enraght-Moony. 

References.— Colonial  Report.    Annual.    London. 

Barkly  (Mrs.),  Among  Boers  and  Basutos.     2d.  ed.     8.     London.     1894. 

i^o&le  (J.),  Illustrated  Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  South  Africa.  8.  London.  189.3. 


BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE. 

The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  comprises  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Molopo  River  on  the  south  and  the  Zambezi  on  the  north,  and  extending  from 
the  boundaries  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  Matabeleland  on  the  east 
to  the  confines  of  German  South-West  Africa  (q.v.).  The  total  area  is  about 
386,200  square  miles.  The  most  important  tribes  within  the  territory  are  the 
Bamangwato,  under  the  chief  Khama,  vfhose  capital  is  the  town  of  Palachwe 
(population  25,000)  in  the  Choping  Hills  ;  the  Bakhatla  under  Lenchwe  ;  the 
Bakwena  under  Sebele  ;  the  Bangwaketse  under  Bathoen  ;  and  the  Bamaliti 
under  Ikaneng.  An  Order  in  Council  of  July  1890,  placed  the  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  British  Bechuanaland.  In  November, 
1895,  on  the  annexation  of  the  Crown  Colony  to  Cape  Colony,  new  arrange- 
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ments  were  made  for  tlie  administration  of  the  protectorate.  To  enable  the 
British  South  Africa  Chartered  Company  to  extend  the  railway  northwards 
from  Mai'eking,  a  strip  of  land,  about  100  miles  in  length,  running  from  the 
Molopo  River  along  tlae  frontier  of  the  Transvaal,  and  occupied  by  the  tribe 
under  Ikaneng  and  a  neighbouring  tribe  under  Montsioa  was,  with  the  assent 
of  the  chiefs,  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Company.  It  was  also 
agreed  that,  north  of  this,  a  strip  of  land  nowhere  exceeding  10  miles  in 
width,  should  be  marked  out  for  the  purpose  of  the  railway  ;  the  boundaries 
of  the  three  tribes  affected  by  this  agreement  were  fixed  anew  ;  and  the 
mode  of  administration  of  the  protectorate  was  settled.  Each  of  the  chiefs, 
Jvhama,  Sebele,  and  Bathoen,  is  to  rule  his  own  people  as  formerly,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Queen,  who  will  appoint  an  officer  with  assistants  to 
reside  among  them  under  the  High  Commissioner.  The  natives  will  pay  a 
hut  tax,  to  be  collected,  for  the  present  at  least,  by  the  chiefs.  No 
licences  for  the  sale  of  spirits  will  be  granted  or  renewed.  There  will  be  a 
force  of  native  mounted  police  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  Outside  the 
boundaries  laid  down  for  the  chiefs,  the  British  South  Africa  Company  will 
administer,  but  the  chiefs,  under  certain  regulations,  will  continue  to  have 
the  hunting  rights  they  have  hitherto  possessed. 

The  natives  in  the  territory  are  peaceable,  cattle-rearing  and  agriculture 
being  the  chief  industries. 

The  telegraph  line  from  the  Cape  to  Mafeking  has  been  extended  to  Fort 
Salisbury  in  Mashonaland,  and  progress  is  being  made  with  the  extension  of 
the  railway. 

Bcchuanaland.  Commission  and  Instructions  to  Major-General  Sir  Cliarles  Warren, 
K.C.M.G.,  as  Special  Commissioner  to  Bechuanalaud.  London,  1884,  and  subsequent 
Blue  Books. 

Berbera.     See  under  Aden. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

(Cape  Colony.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  originally  established  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  lltli 
of  March,  1853.  By  Act  28  Yict.  c.  5,  and  Colonial  Act  III. 
of  1865,  which  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  British  Kaffraria 
with  the  colony,  various  changes  were  made,  and  further  changes 
of  an  important  nature  by  the  '  Constitution  Ordinance  Amend- 
ment Act,'  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1872,  providing 
for  '  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  executive  administration 
commonly  called  llesponsible  Government.'  The  Constitution 
formed  under  these  various  Acts  vests  the  executive  in  the 
Governor  and  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  certain  office 
holders   appointed  by  the  Crown.     The  legislative  power  rests 
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with  a  Legislative  Council  of  22  members  elected  for  seven  years, 
presided  over  ex  officio  by  the  Chief  Justice  ;  and  a  House  of  As- 
sembly of  76  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing  the 
country  districts  and  towns  of  the  colony.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  seven  electorate  provinces  each  electing  3  members  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  there  being  an  additional  one  for  Griqualand 
West.  By  a  law  passed  in  1882,  speeches  may  be  made  both  in 
English  and  in  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Parliament.  The  qualification 
for  members  of  the  Council  is  possession  of  immovable  property 
of  2,000^.,  or  movable  property  worth  4,000/.  Members  of  both 
Houses  are  elected  by  the  same  voters,  who  are  now  qualified 
by  occupation  of  house  property  of  the  value  of  751.,  or  receipt 
of  a  salary  of  50/.  Electors,  to  be  registered,  must  be  able  to 
sign  their  names  and  state  in  writing  their  occupations  and 
addresses.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1895  was  91,875, 
under  the  registration  provisions  of  Act  No.  9  of  1892,  which 
provides,  inter  alia,  for  elections  by  ballot  after  July  1, 1894.  All 
members  of  Parliament  are  entitled  to  one  guinea  a  day  for 
their  services,  and  those  residing  more  than  15  miles  from  Cape 
Town  to  an  additional  15s.  a  day  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
i    90  days. 

^  Governor. — The   Right    Hon.    Sir   Hercules    George   Kobert 

Robinson,  Bart.,  G.C.M.C     First  appointment  to  the  Cape,  1881  ; 
reappointed  1895. 

The  Governor  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  within  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  as 
Governor,  besides  3,000/.  as  '  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner,' 
and  1,000/.  personal  allowance  from  the  Imperial  funds. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  Governor,  by  a 
Ministry  constituted  as  follows  : — 

Prime  Minister  and   Treasurer. —  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigy,  K.C.M.G., 
M.L.A. 

Colonial  Secretary. — Dr.  T.  N.  G.  Te  Water. 
|M|         Attorney- General. — Sir  Thomas  Upingtoii,  K.C.M.G. 
IB        Commissioner  of  Public  IVorks. — Sir  James  Sivewright.  K.C.M.G. 
IK        'S'^crgi^ar^z/or  Agricalture. — Hon.  A.  H.  Faure, 

IK         Each  of  the  Ministers  receives  a  salary  of  1,500/.  a  year. 

H  In  each  division  there  is  a  Civil  Commissioner,  who  is  also  generally 
I"  Resident  Magistrate.  There  is  for  each  division  a  Council  of  at  least  6 
members  (14  in  the  Cape  Division)  elected  triennially  by 'the  registered 
Parliamentary  voters.  These  Councils  look  after  roads,  boundaries,  and 
beacons  ;  return  3  members  to  the  Licensing  Court,  and  perform  other 
local  duties.  There  are  77  magisterial  districts  and  74  fiscal  divisions  in 
the  Colony  proper.  There  are  86  Municipalities,  each  governed  by  a  Mayor 
or  Chairman  and  Councillors,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are  elected  annually 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  Cape  Colony  was  originally  founded  by  the  Dutch,  under 
Van  Riebeek,  about  the  year  1652.  When  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  in  1796,  the  colony  had  extended  east  to  the  Great  Fish 
River.  In  1803,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
Netherlands,  but  was  again  occupied  by  British  troops  in  1806. 
Since  that  time  the  boundary  has  been  gradually  enlarged  by  the 
annexation  of  surrounding  districts. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  74  divisions,  and  its  dependencies 
into  29  districts. 

At  the  census  of  1875  the  colony,  as  then  constituted,  had  an 
area  of  191,416  square  miles  and  a  population  of  720,984 
(236,783  Europeans).  According  to  the  report  of  the  census 
of  April  5,  1891,  the  population  on  the  same  area  is  956,485 
(336,938  Europeans),  showing  an  increase  of  32'66  per  cent, 
during  the  16  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of  2*04  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population,  and  an  increase  in  the  European  popula- 
tion of  42*30  per  cent,  in  the  16  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
2 '64  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the  colony  and 
dependencies  according  to  the  census  of  1891  : — 


Colony  proper 
Griqualand  West ' 
East  Griqualand . 
Tembuland 
Transkei     . 
Walfish  Bay 

Total 


Population  in  1891 


Area,  Square 
Miles 


191,416 

15,197 

7,594 

4,122 

2,552 

430 

221,311 


European 

336,938 

29,670 

4,150 

5,179 

1,019 

31 


Native  and 
Coloured 


619,547 
53,705 
148,468 
175,236 
152,544 
737 


Total 


956,485 
83,375 
1.52,618 
180,415 
153,563 
768 


376,987 


1,150,237  I  1,527,224 


Per 

Square 

Mile 


5-00 

5-49 

20-10 

43-77 

60-16 

1-79 


6-90 


1  Griqualand  West  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Cape  and  constitutes  4  of  the  74  divisions. 

Pondoland,  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  September  25,  1894,  has  an  estimated 
population  of  200,000.  In  August,  1895,  the  Crown  Colony  of  British 
Bechuanaland  was  incorporated  with  Cape  Colony,  The  area  annexed  is 
about  60,770  square  miles,  and  the  population  (1891)  was  60,376,  of  whom 
5,254  were  whites,  the  rest  natives,  of  whom  47,650  lived  in  locations  and 
paid  hut  tax.  The  country  is  well  adapted  for  cattle  and  for  maize  ;  gold, 
lead,  silver,  and- iron  have  been  found. 

Of  the  white  population,  27,667  were  born  in  England,  6,646  in  Scotland, 
and  4,184  in  Ireland,  while  6,540  were  German.  Of  the  coloured  population, 
13,907  are  Malays,  and  247,806  a  mixture  of  various  races  ;  the  rest  are 
Hottentots,  Fingoes,  Kafirs,  and  Bechuanas.  Of  the  white  195,956  are  males, 
and  181,031  females  ;  and  of  the  total  jjopulation  767,327  are  males  and 
759,897  females. 
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The  Transkeian  territories  are  grouped  under  their  chief  magistrates,  and 
are  subject  to  the  'Native  Territories  Penal  Code.' 

The  chief  towns  with  their  population  in  1891  were  : — The  capital,  Cape 
Town,  51,251  (with  suburbs,  83,718)  ;  Kimberley,  28,718  ;  Port  Elizabeth, 
23,266;  Graham's  Town  10,498;  Beaconsfield  10,478;  Paarl,  7,668;  King 
AVilliam's  Town,  7,226  ;  East  London,  6,924  ;  Graaf-Reinet,  5,946  ;  Worcester, 
5,404  ;  Uitenhage,  5,331  ;  Cradock,  4,389. 

Of  the  European  population  in  1891,  14,253  were  of  professional  occupation, 
77,118  domestic,  17,922  commercial  74,095  agricultural,  31,177  industrial, 
155,333  were  dependants  and  7,089  indefinite  or  unspecified.  Of  the  coloured 
population  the  great  majority  are  engaged  in  agricultural  or  domestic  employ- 
ments. 

A  general  compulsory  system  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths  took 
eff'ect  on  January  1,  1895  ;  no  results  have  been  published  as  yet  (June,  1895). 
At  the  Colonial  Office  7,005  marriages  were  registered  in  1894.  The  amount 
of  aided  immigration  into  Cape  Colony  is  small ;  from  1873  to  1884  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  sent  by  the  emigration  agent  in  England  was  23,337  ; 
the  greatest  number  being  in  the  year  1882 — 4,645.  In  1884  it  was  only  292. 
Government  immigration  was  stopped  in  1886.  The  number  of  adult  arrivals 
by  sea  in  1891  was  11,599  and  departures  8,415  ;  in  1892,  12,633  and 
7,845  respectively;  in  1893,  15,617  and  7,922;  and  in  1894,  18,133  and 
10,288. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

According  to  the  census  of  1891,  there  were  in  the  Colony  732,047  Protestants, 
comprising  306,320  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  139,058  of  the  Church  of 
England,  37,102  Presbyterians,  69,692  Independents,  106,132  Wesleyans  and 
5,390  other  Methodists,  20,278  Lutherans,  16,297  Moravians,  14,271  Rhenish 
Mission,  6,954  Baptists.  The  Catholics  numbered  17,275  ;  Mohammedans 
15,099;  Jews  3,009.  The  number  described  as  '  of  no  religion '  was  753,824, 
of  whom  528,338  were  Kafirs  and  Bechuanas,  165,389  Fingos,  22,545  Hottentot, 
and  36,998  of  mixed  race.  There  were  in  all  1,882  places  of  worship.  There  is 
no  State  Church,  but  a  certain  sum  is  appropriated  annually  for  '  religious  wor- 
ship'(6, 785<!.  in  1895-1896)  to  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopalian,  Presbyte- 
rian, and  Roman  Catholic  churches ;  in  1875  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of- this  grant. 

Education  is  not  compulsory.  Of  the  European  population  in  1891,  28*82 
per  cent,  of  the  males  and  28 '02  per  cent,  of  the  females  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  In  1891,  according  to  the  census  results,  there  were  in  the  colony 
99,280  European  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  Of  these  22,080  were 
taught  in  the  government-aided  schools,  17,697  in  private  schools,  and  20,223 
at  home  or  in  Sunday  schools  only.  Between  the  same  ages  there  were  316,152 
native  or  non-European  children  of  whom  34,133  were  taught  in  government- 
aided  schools,  4,561  in  private  schools,  and  5,021  at  home  or  in  Sunday 
schools  only.  In  the  1,933  aided  colleges  and  schools  in  1894,  the  enrolment 
was  97,722,  with  a  daily  attendance  averaging  70,399. 

Cape  Colony  has  a  University,  incorporated  1873,  and  granted  a  royal 
charter  in  1877.  It  is  an  examining  body,  empowered  to  grant  degrees,  but 
with  no  attached  teaching  institutions.  There  are  5  colleges  aided  by 
Government  grants  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  each  with  full  staff"  of 
professors  and  lecturers  in  the  departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  and 
physical  sciences.  Number  of  students  in  1893-94,  184  matriculation  ;  2 
M.A.,  and  11  Law  ;  117  B.A.,  and  intermediate  ;  25   for  survey  ;  total  339. 

Government  expenditure  on  educatidli  for  1893-94,  176,190^. 
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There  were  92  public  libraries  in  the  colony  in  1894,  with  an  aggregate  of 
295,394  volumes.  There  are  78  newspapers  and  periodicals^published  in  the 
colony. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  highest  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  colony  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  puisne  judges.  The  judges  ot 
the  Supreme  Court  hold  sessions  in  Cape  Town,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the 
Western  Districts  ;  the  judges  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Districts  Ccurt  hold 
sessions  in  Grahamstown,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the  Eastern  Districts  and 
the  Transkeian  Territories  ;  and  the  judges  assigned  to  the  High  Courts 
hold  sessions  at  Kimberley.  By  Art.  3/90  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
constituted  a  Court  of  Appeal  under  the  Africa  Order  in  Council  of  1889. 
According  to  Act  No.  2  of  1894,  jurors  in  criminal  cases  may  be  paid. 

There  are  numerous  seats  of  magistracy  and  further  periodical  courts  held 
by  magistrates  at  outlying  villages,  as  well  as  courts  of  special  justices  of  the 
peace.  Under  certain  conditions  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Queen  in 
Council.  The  Roman-Dutch  law  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  law  of  the 
colony,  modified  by  colonial  statute  law. 

In  1894  there  were  convicted  before  the  special  J.  P.  Courts,  1,247 
prisoners  ;  before  Magistrates'  Courts,  48,3.54  ;  before  the  Superior  Courts, 
842.  The  prisoners  in  gaol,  December  31,  1894,  were  2,566  males  and  375 
females.  In  1894  the  Cape  Police  Force  numbered  1,169,  the  Municipal  and 
ordinary  Police  Force,  1,143;  and  the  Gaol  Establishment,  438. 

Pauperism. 

In  the  various  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1894 
there  were  3,350  inmates.  In  1894,  828  persons  received  indoor  relief, 
and  an  average  of  333  monthly  received  outdoor  relief.  The  number  of  non- 
paying  in-patients  of  hospitals  and  asylums  was  7,685  in  1894. 

Finance. 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  the  former  including  loans, 
the  latter  including  expenditure  under  Act  of  Parliament,  were  as  follows 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years  (ending  June  30)  : — 

Revenue. 


Year  ended 
June  30. 


1890 
1891 


1893 
1894 


Taxation 


1,774,352 
1,654,583 
1,748,924 
1,836,098 
1,951,652 


Services 
rendered 


£ 

2,291,375 
2,098,351 
2,342,709 
2,731,873 
2,894,577 


Colonial 
Estate 


£ 

819,198 
348,113 
346,915 
350,588 
353,772 


Fines, 

Stores 

issued,  &c. 


£ 
45,125 
42,829 
56,796 
52,655 
121,351 


Loans 


Total 


£ 

1,141,857 
1,413,143 
1,075,523 
1,474,935 
300,000 


£ 
,571,907 
,557,019 
,570,867 
,446,149 
.621,352 


Expenditure. 

Year 

ended 

June  30. 

Public 
Debt 

Railways 

Defence 

Police 
and  Gaols 

Civil  Esta- 
blishment 

Under 
Loan  Acts 

Total, 
including    1 
other  lieads 

.  1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 

1,063,280 
1,221,463 
1,166,368 
1,213,204 
1,551,932 

£ 

1,018,065 
1,117,953 
1,219,655 
1,474,163 
1,565,261 

£ 

142,774 
152,430 
150,681 
149,287 
161.231 

£ 

217,509 
234,364 
239,354 
266,748 
290,819 

£ 
128,624 
126,831 
131,975 
132,347 
135,557 

£ 
1,048,571 
2,130,758 
2,054,837 
1,066,627 
526,465 

£ 

5,327,496 
6,436,007 
6,371,220 
5,734,503 
5,823,449     1 
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The  estimated  expenditure  (under  votes)  for  1895-96  is  put  down  at 
5,183,260^. 

The  colony  had  a  public  debt  of  27,675,178Z.  on  January  1,  1895,  including 
2, 67  5, 41 7Z.  raised  for  corporate  bodies,  harbour  boards,  but  guaranteed  in 
the  general  revenue.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  loans  have  been  spent  in  public 
works — eighteen  millions  and  a  quarter  sterling  on  railways  alone.  The  total 
value  of  assessed  property  in  the  colony,  excluding  the  *  Transkeian  Terri- 
tories,' in  1894  was  returned  at  38,553,493^.,  excluding  Government  property. 
The  total  revenue  of  the  Divisional  Councils  in  1894  was  179,611Z.,  and 
expenditure  174,254Z.  The  total  Municipal  revenue  in  1894  was  799,358^., 
and  expenditure,  548,302^.  The  total  debt  of  the  Divisional  Councils, 
December  31,  1894,  was  42,990Z.,  and  of  the  Municipalities  1,388,657Z. 

Defence. 

The  whole  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  in  which  is  the  great  naval  station  of 
Simon's  Bay,  is  fortified  against  foreign  attack  by  a  series  of  forts  and 
batteries.  Here  is  maintained  a  contingent  of  the  imperial  army,  the  im- 
perial military  expenditure  in  1894  amounting  to  124,114^. 

For  the  defence  of  the  colony  a  military  force  is  maintained — the  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen,  838  officers  and  men.  By  a  law  passed  in  1878,  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  colony  between  18  and  50  is  subject  to  military 
service  beyond  as  well  as  within  the  colonial  limits.  There  was  besides 
a  body  of  5,971  volunteers  in  1894.  Probable  expenditure  in  1895-96  on 
colonial  defence,  176,499Z.  The  Cape  Police,  which  consists  of  42  officers 
and  1,127  men,  with  977  horses,  is  available  for  defence  purposes  in  case  of 
emergency.  On  the  Cape  and  West  African  station,  a  squadron  of  15  of  her 
Majesty's  ships  is  maintained. 

Production  and  Industry. 

In  1894,  1,269  titles  were  issued,  alienating  2,576,481  acres  of  land.  Up 
to  Dec.  31,  1894,  the  total  area  disposed  of  was  103,183,625  acres,  the  quantity 
undisposed  of  being  40,845,336  acres.     There  are  537  square  miles  under  forest. 

Regarding  the  area  under  cultivation  there  are  no  recent  statistics.  In  1875 
the  total  was  580,000  acres  of  which  18,000  acres  were  under  vines. 

In  the  year  ending  May  31,  1894,  the  chief  agricultural  i)roduce  was : — 
wheat,  3,097,629  bushels  ;  oats,  1,390,464  bushels  ;  barley,  779,982  bushels  ; 
mealies,2,761,107  bushels  ;  Kafir  corn,  1,438,044  bushels;  rye,  561,050  bushels'; 
oat-hay,  41,128,161  bundles  of  about  5^-  lbs  ;  tobacco,  5,079,144  lbs.  There 
were  in  the  colony  85,706,974  vine-stocks,  yielding  4,559,904  gallons  of  wine, 
1,384,480  gallons  of  brandy,  and  1,579,833  lbs.  of  raisins.  There  were  also 
fruit  trees  (peach,  apricot,  apple,  pear,  plum,  fig,  orange,  and  lemon)  to  the 
number  of  3,529,448.  The  chief  pastoral  products  were  : — wool,  46,947,653 
lbs.  ;  mohair,  7,585,775  lbs.  ;  ostrich  feathers,  257, 502  lbs.  ;  butter,  2,977,602 
lbs  ;  cheese,  36,633  lbs.  In  1894  there  were  in  the  colony  1,930,800  head 
of  cattle,  340,323  horses,  95,149  mules  and  asses,  15,154,753  sheep,  4,923,348 
Angora  and  other  goats,  and  240,191  ostriches. 

The  sheep-farms  of  the  colony  are  often  of  very  great  extent,  from 
3,000  to  15,000  acres  and  upwards:  those  in  tillage  are  comparatively 
small.  The  graziers  are,  for  the  most  part,  proprietors  of  the  farms  which 
they  occupy.  In  1875  the  total  number  of  holdings  was  16,166,  comprising 
83,900,000  acres  ;  of  these  10,766,  comprising  upwards  of  60  million  acres, 
were  held  on  quit-rent. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  2,230  industrial  establishments  employing 
altogether  32,735  persons,  having  machinery  and  plant  valued  at  1,564,897^. 
and  annually  producing  articles  worth  9,238,870Z.     Among  these  establish- 
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ments  were  flour  mills,  breweries,  tobacco  factories,  tanneries,  and  diamond, 
gold,  copper,  and  coal  mines. 

Commerce. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1894,  the  value  of  2,049,972Z.  (including  289,451Z. 
specie)  was  duty-free,  while  the  value  of  9,538, 124Z.  was  subject  to  duty.  The 
customs  revenue  amounted  to  1,479,244*5.,  or  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
ports subject  to  duty. 

The  values  ^  of  the  total  imports  and  exports,  including  specie,  of  Cape 
Colony  and  dependencies,  in  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Imported 
Merchandise 

Exports 

Exports  of  Colonial 
Produce 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 

10,106,466 

8,582,776 

9,571,670 

11,539,987 

11,588,096 

£ 

8,470,550 

7,518,437 

8,691,017 

10,760,556 

10,887,787 

£ 
9,970,370 
'11,131,024 
12,206,493 
13,156,589 
13,812,062 

£ 

9,653,982 
10,934,974 
11,774,556 
12,765,770 
13,503,044 

Total  imports,  1895,  19,094,880Z. ;  exports,  16,904,756Z. 

1  All  import  values  are  determined  from  importers'  declarations,  checked  by  invoices  and 
bills  of  charges  and  by  examination  of  the  goods,  if  necessary.  They  represent  current 
values  at  the  places  of  export,  including  packing  and  transport  charges  to  the  ports  of  ship- 
ment, plus  5  per  cent.  Export  values  are  determined  from  exporters'  declarations  on  their 
bills  of  entry,  subject  to  such  check  as  may  be  necessary.  They  represent  the  market  values 
at  the  ports  of  shipment,  including  charges  for  packing.  Quantities  both  of  imports  and 
exports  are  ascertained  from  bills  of  entry,subject  to  such  checks  as  comparison  with  invoices, 
(tc,  and  examination  of  the  goods.  The  origin  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports  are 
shown  by  the  bills  of  lading,  and  are  respectively  the  country  where  the  goods  were  placed 
on  board  ship  for  export  to  the  colony,  and  the  country  to  which  shipment  is  made.  There 
is  no  distinction  between  general,  special,  and  transit  trade.  All  goods  entered  inwards  at 
the  customs  are  treated  as  imports  into  the  colony,  and  all  goods  shipped  from  any  port  in 
the  colony  to  any  country  are  treated  as  exports  to  that  country,  , 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  exports  of  Colonial 
produce  in  the  last  five  years  according  to  the  official  Cape  Returns  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool       . 

2,196,040 

2,264,498 

2,029,093 

1,855,076 

1,599,632 

Ostrich  feathers 

563,948 

468,221 

517,009 

461,552 

477,414 

Hides  (ox   and 

cow)  &  skins 

(sheep  &  goat) 

443,103 

489,929 

478,379 

497,109 

419,211 

Copper  ore 

326,757 

254,184 

253,681 

202,316 

284,800 

Hair  (Angora) . 

337,239 

355,426 

373,810 

527,619 

421,248 

Wine       . 

19,537 

20,183 

18,645 

18,964 

18,908 

Grain  and  meal 

14,505 

13,586 

7,689 

7,313 

6,154 

Diamonds 

4,162,010 

4,174,208 

3,906,992 

3,821,443 

3,013,578 

Gold  bullion    . 

1,445,039 

2,781,576 

4,095,512 

5,259.120 

7,147,308 

The  total  value  (partly  estimated)  of  diamonds  exported  from  1868  to  1894 
was  69,434,708?.  The  gold  given  among  exports  is  really  imported  from  the 
Transvaal,  though  not  included  among  imports. 

The  principal  imports  are  textile  fabrics,  dress,  &c.,  3,511,298?.  ;  and  food, 
drinks,  &c.,  2,093,592?.  in  1894. 

The  trade  of  the  Cape  (excluding  specie)  was  distributed  as  follows  during 
the  last  four  years  : — 
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1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  King-  /  Imports  from 
dom         \  Exports  to   . 

7,020,493 

7,691,195 

9,203,317 

8,877,632 

10,579,417 

11,474,561 

12,401,227 

13,352,658 

British    Pos-  /  Imports  from 
sessions       \  Exports  to    . 

641,599 

683,277 

667,475 

605,674 

113,715 

89,510 

62,865 

56,110 

Foreign           \  Imports  from 

910,674 

1,112,769 

1,494,044 

1,815,339 

Countries  |  Exports  to   . 

423,099 

413,996 

492,462 

287,770 

The  value  of  the  imports  (of  merchandise)  and  exports  (colonial),  ex- 
cluding diamonds  sent  through  by  post  office,  at  the  leading  ports  has  been 
as  follows  : — 


1  QQo  /  Imports 
^^^^1  Exports 
Imports 
Exports 


1893 


1894 


J  Imports 
\  Exports 


Cape  Town 

Port 
Nolloth 

£ 

£ 

2,835,458 

27,781 

4,445,618 

253,589 

3,092,546 

9,847 

5,413,830 

202,444 

3,029,895 

24,715 

7,425,441 

284,778 

Port  Eliza- 
beth 

£ 

4,077,068 
1,976,759 
5,162,753 
1,908,241 
5,280,457 
1,570,452 


East  London 

Mossel  Bay 

£ 

£ 

1,546,172 

146,418 

825,734 

54,310 

2,245,574 

196,607 

783,993 

71,613 

2,324,696 

156,440 

791,112 

90,328 

The  value  of  the  trade  (excluding  diamonds  and  specie)  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  five  years  is  returned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  follows  : — 


- 

1890                1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  U.  K, 

from  Colony 
Exports  of  British 

produce  to  Colony 

£ 

4,970,572 
6,290,963 

£ 

5,071,000 
5,677,459 

£ 
4,595,324 
6,016,456 

£ 
4,799,748 
7,232,341 

£ 
4,301,521 
6,953,392 

In  the  last  five  years  the  imports  of  wool — sheep  and  goats' — into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Cape  Colony  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Quantities 
Value       . 

lbs. 
72,832,937 

£ 
3,198,879 

lbs. 
81,669,265 

£ 
3,406,905 

lbs. 

72,049,724 

£ 
2,959,213 

lbs. 
74,858,363 

£ 
3,105,517 

lbs. 
64,290,619 

£ 
3,613,438 

Among  the  minor  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  colony  in  1894 
were  copper  ore,  of  the  value  of  243,582Z.  ;  feathers,  chiefly  ostrich,  of  the 
value  of  511,436Z.  ;  and  skins  and  hides,  of  the  value  of  782,341Z,  The 
exports  of  British  produce  to  the  colony  comprised  mainly  apparel  and 
haberdashery,  of  the  value  of  1,234, 848Z.  ;  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value 
of  638,955Z.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  761,160Z.,  and 
leather  and  saddlery,  511,333Z.  ;  machinery  and  mill  work,  525,423Z. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  inwards  in  1894  was  802,  of 
1,723,528  tons  (577,  of  1,547,280  tons  British),  and  coastwise  1,309,  of 
2,895,082  tons;  the  number  cleared  outwards  was  793,  of  1,715,806  tons 
(576  of  1,547,897  tons  British),  and  coastwise  1,319,  of  2,893,522  tons. 
Belonging  to  the  ports  of  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London,  en 
January  1,  1895,  were  29  vessels  of  3,431  tons. 

Total  registered  shipping  of  colony  (1895)  : — Steamers,  21,  of  2,659  tons  ; 
sailing,  8,  of  772  tons  ;  total,  29,  of  3,431  tons. 


Internal  Communications. 

There  are  over  8,000  miles  of  road  in  the  colony  proper.  There  were  lines 
of  Government  railway  of  a  total  length  of  2,253  miles  in  the  colony  in 
Dec.  1894.  In  1873  there  were  63  miles ;  in  1880,  882  miles  ;  1883, 
1,089  miles  ;  1884,  1,344  miles.  There  are  also  188  miles  of  private  railways 
in  the  colony,  and  17^  of  private  tramways  in  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
Kimberley.  The  Government  lines  open  for  traffic  at  this  date  belonged  to 
three  systems — the  Western,  from  Cape  Town  ;  the  Midland,  starting  from  Port 
Elizabeth  ;  and  the  Eastern  system,  from  East  London.  All  the  three  sys- 
tems are  now  connected.  The  Northern  system  extends  through  the  Orange 
Free  State  into  the  South  African  Republic.  The  capital  expended  on  Govern- 
ment railways  to  the  end  of  1894  has  been  20,296,943^.,  showing  a  cost  per 
mile  of  9,0091.  The  gross  earnings  in  1894  were  2,713,753^.,  and  expenses 
1,483,771^.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1894  was  5,977,078,  and 
tonnage  of  goods,  1,003,221  (of  2,000  lbs.). 

The  number  of  postal  receptacles  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1894  was 
975  ;  the  revenue  in  1894  amounting  to  307,680?.,  and  the  expenditure  on 
whole  postal  telegraph  service  to  339,493Z.  The  total  number  of  letters 
posted  in  1894  was  16,448,512,  newspapers  7,484,160,  post  cards  474,810, 
books  and  sample  packets  1,504,680,  parcels  358,048. 

The  telegraphs  in  the  colony  comprised  5,973  miles  of  line,  with  334 
offices,  at  the  end  of  1894.  The  number  of  messages  sent  was  1,537,434  in 
1894.  The  telegraphs  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
781  miles  of  line  having  been  taken  over  from  the  company  in  1873.  The 
revenue  in  1894  was  75,507Z.  (exclusive  of  83,880Z.,  the  value  of  Government 
messages),  and  expenditure  82,909Z. 

Banks. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  banks  under  trust  laws  in  the  colony  : 


31st  Dec. 

Including  Head  Offices 

Circulation. 
Colony  only 

Assets  and 
Liabilities. 
Colony  only 

£ 
9,221,661 
8,130,794 
10,705,593 
9,668,086 
9,521,464   ' 

Capital 

Paid-up 

Reserve 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

5,780,610 
5,394,370 
5,373,090 
5,362,090 
5,362,090 

£ 
1,558,612 
1,550,570 
1,555,960 
1,555,953 
1,555,953 

£ 
850,489 
709,064 
725,000 
770,000 
815,000 

£ 
740,210 
489,609 
589,853 
615,320 
585,442^ 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  coins  in  circulation  within  the  colony  are  exclusively  British.  All 
accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

The  standard  weights  and  measures  are  British,  but  the  following  old 
Dutch  measures  are  still  used: — Liquid  Meami-e :  Leaguer  =  about  128 
imperial  galloi^s;  half  aune  =  15^  imperial  gallons;  anker  =  7^  imperial 
gallons.     Ca'pacity  :  Muid  =  3  bushels. 

The  general  surface  measure  is  the  old  Amsterdam  Morgen,  reckoned 
ec|ual  to  2'11654  acres  ;  1,000  Cape  lineal  feet  are  equal  to  1,033  British 
imperial  feet. 

Agent-General  of  Cape  Colony  in  Great  Bi'itain. — Spencer  Brydges  Todd, 
C.M.G.  (Acting). 

Secretary. — William  Henry  "Wilson  (Acting). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
Cape  Colony. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  'Kingdom  with  Foreign  Counlries  and 
British  Possessions  for  the  "iear  1894.     Imp.  4.    London,  1895. 

Blue-book  on  Native  Affairs,  1894.     Cape  Town,  1895. 

The  various  Blue-books  and  Con-espondence  relating  to  the  Cape  and  South  Africa 
generally,  i)ublished  at  intervals  by  the  Home  Government. 

Cai>e  of  Good  Hope  Statistical  Register  for  1894.    Cape  Town,  1895. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Civil  Service  List,  edited  by  E.  F.  Kilpin.    Cape  Town,  189(3. 

Results  of  Census  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1891.  Report  of  Director. 
Cape  Town,  1892. 

Colonial  Office  List.    London,  1895. 

Financial  Statement  for  1895-96.     Cape  Town,  1895. 

Illustrated  Official  Handbook.  History,  Productions,  and  Resources  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  South  Africa.     By  J.  Noble.     London  and  Cajie  Town,  1893. 

Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments  for  1894.     Cape  Town,  1895. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonies  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    8.    London,  1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Anderson  (C.  J.),  Notes  of  Travel  in  South  Africa.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd.  8.  London,  1875. 

Argus  Annual  and  South  African  Directory  for  1896.     Cape  Town,  1895. 

Chalmers  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  iu  the  British  Colonies.     London,  1893. 

Chase  (Hon.  John  Centlivres)  and  Wilmot  (A.),  History  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    8.    London,  1870. 

Fritseh  (Dr.  Gust),  Die  Eingeborenen  Siid-Afrika's  ethnographisch  und  anatomise 
beschrieben.     4.     Breslau,  1872. 

Fronde  (J.  A.),  Oceana.     London,  1886. 

Gresivell  (W.),  Our  South  African  Empire.     2  vols.     London,  1885. 

Holub  (Dr.  Emil),  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa.    London,  1881. 

Johnston  (Keith),  Africa.     London,  1878. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Africa,  Vol.  IE.  South  Africa.     London,  1895. 

Mac&e/izie  (John),  Austral  Africa ;  Losing  it  or  Ruling  it.     2  vols.     London,  1887. 

Martineau  (John),  Life  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     2  vols.     London,  1895. 

Nohle  (John),  The  Cape  and  South  Africa.     Cape  Town,  1878. 

Bees  (W.  L.),  Life  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1893. 

Reunert  (Th.),  Diamonds  and  Gold  in  South  Africa.     8.     London,  1893. 

Silver  (S.  W.),  Handbook  to  South  Africa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  tlie 
Diamond  Fields,  &c.     8.     London,  1880. 

Statham  (F.  R.),  Blacks,  Boers,  and  British.    London,  1881. 

Theal  (G.  M.),  History  of  South  Africa  1486-1872.     5  vols.     8.     London,  1888-93. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  South  Africa.     2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

CENTRAL  AFRICA  (BRITISH). 

The  boundaries  of  the  British  sphere  of  influence  north  of  the  Zambezi; 
called  British  Central  Africa,  are  thus  defined  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
Agreement : — 

On  the  east  by  a  line  starting  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa  at 
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the  point  of  the  parallel  of  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Rovuma  and  M'Sinje, 
following  the  shore  southwards  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  latitude  13°  30'  south, 
whence  it  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Chiuta,  which  it  follows  ;  thence  it  runs  in  a  direct  line  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Kilwa  or  Chilwa,  which  it  follows  to  its  south-easternmost  point ; 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  easternmost  affluent  of  the  River  Ruo,  and  thence 
follows  that  affluent,  and  subsequently  the  centre  of  the  channel  of  the  Ruo  to 
its  confluence  with  the  River  Shire. 

From  the  confluence  of  the  Ruo  and  Shire  the  boundary  will  follow  the 
centre  of  the  channel  of  the  latter  river  to  a  point  just  below  Chiwanga  ; 
thence  it  runs  due  westward  until  it  reaches  the  watershed  between  the 
Zambezi  and  the  Shire,  and  follows  the  watershed  between  those  rivers,  and 
afterwards  between  the  former  river  and  Lake  Nyasa,  until  it  reaches  parallel 
14°  of  south  latitude.  From  thence  it  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
the  point  where  south  latitude  15°  meets  the  River  Aruangwa  or  Luangwa, 
and  follows  the  mid-channel  of  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Zambezi. 

On  the  west  by  a  line  following  the  centre  of  the  channel  of  the  Upper 
Zambezi,  starting  from  the  Katima  Rapids  up  to  the  point  where  it  reaches  the 
territory  of  the  Barotse  kingdom.  That  territory  to  remain  within  the  British 
sphere  ;  its  limits  to  the  westward,  which  will  constitute  the  boundary 
between  the  British  and  Portuguese  spheres  of  influence,  to  be  decided  by  a 
joint  Anglo-Portuguese  Commission. 

In  the  early  part  of  1891,  Her  Majesty's  Government  extended  the 
field  of  operations  of  the  Charter  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  British  sphere  north  of  the 
Zambezi,  except  Nyasaland. 

The  total  area  of  British  Central  Africa  is  officially  stated  to  be  about 
500,000  square  miles.  The  European  population  is  over  350,  of  whom  all  but 
32  are  British  subjects.  In  the  lower  region  a  few  Indian  traders  have  begun 
to  settle,  while  on  or  near  Lakes  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika  are  about  40  Arabs, 
dwelling  as  chiefs,  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  or  as  merchants 
of  doubtful  repute.  The  total  native  population  is  about  4,000,000.  Large 
portions  of  territory  are  uninhabited  owing  to  the  former  slave  raids  of  the 
Arabs  and  black  Portuguese.  The  Barotse  country  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Upper  Zambezi  is  thickly  populated,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  native 
population  is  congregated  chiefly  in  that  portion  of  the  territory  which  is 
more  or  less  under  British  administration.  The  sphere  under  the  British 
South  Africa  Company's  Administration  contains  the  following  districts  : 
Chanibezi,  Tanganyika,  Mweru,  and  Luapula.  The  chief  towns  are  :  Fife, 
Abercorn,  Niamkolo,  Sumbu,  Rhodesia,  and  Fort  Rosebeiy.  Settlements 
have  been,  or  are  being,  formed  in  the  Tanganyika  district,  on  Lake  Mweru, 
and  on  the  Upper  Luapula  river  near  Bangweolo. 

Representative  of  the  British  Hout/i  Africa  Compavy. — Major  P.  Forbes. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE  (BRITISH). 

The  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  constituted  as  such  on  May  14, 
1891,  lies  along  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  extends 
towards  the  Zambezi.  It  is  administered  under  the  Foregn  Office  by  H.  M. 
Commissioner,  the  cost  of  administration,  to  which  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  formerly  contributed,  being  now  met  by  a  grant  in  aid  from  the 
Imperial  Government  supplemented  by  the  local  revenue.  It  is  divided  into 
twelve  distiictsj  in  each  of  which  are  two  or  more  administrative  ofiicials.    The 
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chief  town  is  Blantyre,  in  the  Shire  Highlands,  with  a  population  of  about 
100  Europeans  and  6,000  natives.  In  the  same  region,  or  on  the  Shire  river, 
are  Zomba  (the  seat  of  the  Administration),  Chiromo,  Port  Herald,  Chikwawa, 
Katunga,  Fort  Anderson,  Fort  Lister,  Mpimbi,  Liwonde,  Fort  Sharpe,  and  other 
settlements  ;  on  Lake  Nyasa  are  Fort  Johnston,  Fort  Maguire,  Livingstonia, 
Rifu,  Kotakota,  Bandawe,  Nkata,  Likoma,  Deep  Bay,  and  Karonga.  There  are 
sixteen  post-ofiices  and  thirteen  customs-houses.  The  Shire  province  contains 
most  of  the  European  population  of  the  Protectorate.  Good  roads  are  being 
made  in  all  directions,  and  life  and  property  are  safe.  Seven  missionary 
societies  are  at  work.  The  climate,  though  not  salubrious  for  European 
settlers  in  general,  is  healthier  than  the  greater  part  of  tropical  Africa,  Within 
the  Shire  province  coffee  planting  has  been  greatly  extended  within  the  last 
few  years.  Rice  is  grown  to  perfection,  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  recently 
introduced,  promises  to  be  successful,  Oats  and  barley  thrive  on  the  uplands, 
where  Merino  sheep  and  Natal  ponies  seem  also  likely  to  prosper.  The  trade 
for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1895,  was:  Imports,  95,000?.  ;  exports, 
12,000Z.  The  chief  imports  were  cotton  goods,  machinery,  provisions, 
hardware,  and  agricultural  implements ;  the  chief  exports,  ivory,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  the  strophanthus  drug. 

The  armed  force  necessary  to  maintain  order  and  to  check  the  slave  trade 
consists  of  a  corps  of  200  Sikhs  from  the  Indian  Army,  with  from  200  to  300  black 
police,  recruited  locally,  and  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  This  force  has 
English  officers  and  Sikh  non-coinmissioned  officers.  An  armament  of  artillery, 
with  mountain  guns,  has  been  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Government.  There 
is  also  a  naval  force  on  the  rivers  Zambezi  and  Shire  and  on  Lake  Nyasa, 
consisting  of  the  five  gunboats,  Herald,  Mosquito,  Dove,  Adventure,  and 
Pioneer,  with  English  officers  and  seamen.  There  are  five  naval  stations  at 
intervals  from  Chinde  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  to  Deep  Bay  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Lake  Nyasa. 

Communication  with  the  coast  is  by  H.M.  gunboats  and  by  the  river 
steamers  of  the  African  Lakes  Company,  Sharrer's  Zambezi  Traffic  Company, 
and  the  African  International  Flotilla  Company.  These  vessels  meet  at  Chinde 
the  ocean-going  steamers  of  various  British,  German,  and  Portuguese  Com* 
panics.  Chinde  is  situated  on  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
at  this  port  the  Portuguese  Government  has  granted  a  small  piece  of  land, 
called  the  "  British  Concession,"  where  goods  in  transit  for  British  Central 
Africa  may  be  landed  and  re-shipped  free  of  customs  duty. 

A  telegraph  line  through  the  Protectorate  to  Tanganyika  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  African  Trans-Continental  Telegraph  Company.  The  line  just 
opened  connects  Zamba  and  Blantyre  with  Tete,  Salisbury,  and  Cape  Town. 

H.M.  Commissioner  and  Consul- General.  —Sir  Henry  H,  Johnston,  K.CB. 
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EAST  AFRICA  (BRITISH). 

By  the  Anglo-German  Agreements  of  November  1,  1886,  and  July  1, 
1890,  the  southern  boundary  of  British  East  Africa  extends  in  a  north- west 
direction  from  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Uinbe,  going  round 
by  the  north  of  Kilimanjaro,  to  where  the  1st  parallel  of  N,  latitude  reaches 
Lake  Victoria.  Thence  across  the  lake  and  westwards  on  the  same  parallel  to  the 
boundaiy  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  To  the  north,  the  British  sphere  is  bounded 
by  the  River  Juba  ;  it  ascends  that  river  to  6°  N.  latitude,  following  that  parallel 
as  far  as  35°  E.  longitude,  this  meridian  forming  the  boundaiy  between  the 
British  and  Italian  spheres  of  influence  up  to  the  Blue  Nile,  and  is  conter- 
minous with  the  sphere  of  Italian  influence  in  Gallaland  and  Abyssinia  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  Egypt.  To  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Congo  Free  State 
viz.  30°  E.  longitude  which  forms  the  boundary  up  to  the  N.  limit  of  that 
state  (4°  N.  latitude).  North  of  this  parallel  of  latitude  the  British  sphere 
has  at  present  no  western  delimitation  and  debouches  on  the  independent 
Mohammedan  states  of  that  region.  British  East  Africa  includes  "VVitu  and 
the  territory  formerly  claimed  by  Germany  on  the  coast  to  the  north  (ceded  by 
Germany  in  1890),  and  the  islands  of  Patta  and  Manda,  It  includes  Uganda, 
Usoga,Unyoro,  Ankori  Mpororo,  Koki,  part  of  Ruanda, the  Equatorial  Province 
(Emin  Pasha's),  part  of  Kordofan  and  Darfur,  and  a  large  part  of  Somaliland. 
The  total  area  thus  embraced  probably  extends  to  over  1,000,000  square  miles. 
Treaties  have  been  made  with  the  native  chiefs  between  the  coast  and  the 
lake,  and  also  with  the  King  of  Uganda  and  chiefs  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
to  beyond  the  Semliki  River,  and  quite  recently  with  the  Somali  tribes 
occupying  the  interior  between  the  Juba  and  Tana,  whereby  commercial  access 
to  the  Galla  country  is  for  the  first  time  opened. 

The  strip  of  the  Zanzibar  coast  extending  from  the  northern  limit  of  German 
influence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umbe  to  the  Ozi  River,  including  Kau  and 
Kipini,  was  in  1888  ceded  by  the  Sultan  for  fifty  years  to  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company.  In  1889,  the  Sultan  ceded  to  the  Company  all 
his  towns  and  possessions  north  of  Kipini,  all  the  islands  on  the  coast  and 
in  Manda  Bay,  and  the  ports  of  Kismajai,  Brava,  Merka,  Magadisho,  War- 
sheik,  and  Maroti,  and  in  1891  he  granted  all  his  tenitory  from  the  Umbe  to 
the  Juba,  to  the  Company  in  perpetuity,  foi  an  annual  i^ayment  of  80,000 
dollars.  The  total  length  of  coast  is  about  400  miles.  In  consequence  of 
the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  of  1891,  the  concession  of  the  ports  north  of 
Kismajoi  was  given  up  by  the  Company,  Italy  and  the  Sultan  being  left  free 
to  deal  with  each  other  in  regard  to  them  as  they  think  fit. 

The  Company  had  occupied  the  countiy  as  far  as  Uganda,  and  between 
that  and  Lake  Albert  Edward  and  the  River  Semliki.  By  arrangement  with 
the  Government  the  Company  retired  from  Uganda  at  the  end  of  March  1893, 
and  on  June  19,  1894,  a  British  Protectorate  was  declared  over  Uganda  proper. 
On  July  31,  1893,  the  Company  withdrew  from  the  administration  of 
Witu,  of  which  (being  a  British  Protectorate)  they  had  assumed  control  as  the 
responsible  delegates  of  her  Majesty,  distinct  from  their  tenure  of  administra- 
tiou  derived  from  the  Sultan.  Thereupon  the  Protectorate  was  temporarily 
placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Sultan,  and  under  Mohammedan  law. 
On  June  15,  1895,  a  British  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  the  whole  of 
the  territory,  from  the  coast  to  the  boundaries  of  Uganda  (including  Witu), 
and  on  June  30  the  Company  evacuated  the  territory  leased  from  the  Sultan, 
the  administration  being  taken  over  by  her  Majesty's  Government  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar.  Uganda  proper  is 
under  a  Commissioner,  subordinate  to  her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Commissioner 
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at  Zanzibar ;  tlie  latter  is  responsible  for  the  ten-mile  coast  strip.  A  Sub- 
Commissioner  (under  Uganda)  has  charge  of  the  communications  in  the  region 
between  the  coast  strip  and  Uganda. 

The  chief  ports  are  Wanga,  Mombasa,  Malindi,Mambrui,Lamu,and  Ivismayu. 

The  customs  revenue  amounted  in  1893  to  261,554  rupees.  In  1893 
the  imports  were  valued  at  1,807,208  rupees  ;  exports,  1,287,399  rupees. 
Shipping  entered,  1893,  100,602  tous  ;  cleared,  100,388  tons.  On  June  30, 
1892,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  withdrew  his  reserves  under  the  Berlin  Act, 
thereby  placing  all  his  dominions  within  the  Free  Zone.  Zanzibar  itself  was 
declared  a  free  port  in  February  1892.  At  the  mainland  ports  and  inland 
frontiers  5  per  cent,  import  duty  is  levied  under  the  Brussels  Act.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  sesame  seed,  ivory,  india-rubber,  gum,  copra,  coir,  orchella 
weed,  hides,  &c.  The  imports  are  Manchester  goods,  Bombay  cloth,  iron 
and  copper  wire,  beads,  &c.  Trade  is  at  present  principally  in  the  hands  of 
East  Indian  merchanuj  (Banians). 

The  fine  harbour  of  Mombasa  has  been  much  improved  by  the  construction 
of  piers  and  jetties,  beacons,  and  mooring  buoys.  The  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company  has  recently  connected  Mombasa  by  submarine  cable  with  Zanzibar, 
while  a  telegraph  line  connects  Mombasa  with  Lamu  via  Golbanti  (Tana  River) 
and  Witu.  A  survey  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway 
over  657  miles  long  from  the  coast  at  Mombasa  to  Victoria  Nyanza  ;  and  in 
1895  the  British  Government  reached  Dunantabe  in  the  construction  of  the 
line,  which  is  being  proceeded  with  now  (January  1896).  A  good  road  has  been 
constructed  to  connect  Mombasa  with  Kibwezi  (nearly  200  miles  inland),  where 
the  East  African  Scottish  Mission  is  working  successfully  towards  the  industrial 
education  of  the  natives. 

The  country  has  been  peaceably  opened  up  by  exploring  caravans  carrying 
trade  goods.  The  most  advanced  permanent  posts  occupied  by  Europeans  are 
situated  at  Machakos  and  Kikuyu,  250  to  300  miles  inland,  on  a  healthy 
salubrious  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet.  Mengo  is  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  and  there  is  a  line  of  forts,  established  by  Captain 
Lugard,  and  extended  by  his  successors,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Unyoro, 
from  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza. 

Coiaviissioner  and  Gonsiol- General  in  Uganda. — Ernest  L.  Berkeley. 
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MAURITIUS. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  government  of  the  British  Colony  of  Mauritius,  with  its  dependencies, 
Rodrigues,  Diego  Garcia,  and  the  Seychelles  Islands,  is  vested  in  a  Governor, 
aided  by  an  Executive  Council,  of  which  the  officer  in  command  of  Her 
Majesty's  troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Procureur-General,  the  Receiver- 
General,  and  the  Auditor-General,  and  two  elected  members  of  the  Council  of 
Government  are  ex-officio  members.  There  is  also  a  Council  of  Government, 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  twenty-seven  members,  ten  being  elected,  eight 
ex-officio,  and  nine  nominated  by  the  Governor.  The  official  councillors 
comprise  the  five  Executive  members,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  Protector 
of  Immigrants,  and  the  Surveyor-General.  The  constitution  was  altered  by 
letters  patent  dated  September  16,  1885,  which  introduf>ed  an  elective  element 
into  the  Legislature.  Under  a  moderate  franchise  ten  members  are  now 
elected,  one  for  each  of  the  following  districts : — Moka,  Plaines  Wilheras, 
Grand  Port,  Flacq,  Savanne,  Riviere  Noire,  Pamplemousses,  Riviere  du 
Rempart ;  and  two  for  Port  Louis, 

Governor  of  Mauritius.  — Sir  Hubert  Edward  Henry  Jerningham,  K.  C.  M.  G. , 
Colonial  Secretary  British  Honduras,  1887;  Colonial  Secretaiy  Mauritius,  1889; 
Governor  of  Mauritius  1893,  The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  50,000  rupees,  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary  13,500  rupees  per  annum. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  island  of  Mauritius,  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  500  miles  east  ol 
Madagascar,  comprises  an  area  of  705  English  square  miles. 

The  Seychelles  group,  Rodrigues,  and  the  Chagos  Islands  are  the  principal 
dependencies  of  Mauritius.  Total  area  of  dependencies,  172  square  miles. 
Mahe,  the  most  important  of  the  Seychelles  group,  is  situated  at  a  distance  of 
940  miles  from  Mauritius. 

The  following  were  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Mauritius,  according 
to  the  census  taken  in  1891  : — 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Total  of  resident  population 

Military  in  Port  Louis  and  elsewhere   . 

Crews  of  mercantile  shipping 

Total  of  population 

206,038 
721 
344 

164,550 
2 

370,588 
721 
346 

207,103 

164,552 

371,655 

Over  two  thirds  of  the  population  are  Indian,  and  the  remainder  consists 
of  natives  of  African  race,  Chinese,  mixed  races,  and  whites.  No  official 
figures  exist  as  to  the  numerical  proportions  of  these  different  groups 
of  the  general  population,  except  as  to  the  Chinese,  the  number  of  whom 
was  estimated  at  3,617  on  January  1,  1895.  The  birth-rate  of  1894  was 
38-1  per  1,000,  and  death-rate  29*0.  The  total  number  of  immigrants, 
including  women  and  children,  who  landed  in  the  colony  in  1894  was  1,026, 
and  departures,  968.  The  capital  of  the  colony,  Port  Louis,  had,  with 
its  suburbs,  an  estimated  population  of  58,244  in  1894. 

According  to  the  census  of  1891  the  returns  as  to  the  religions  showed 
that  there  were  then  209,079  Hindoos,  115,438  Roman  Catholics,  34,763 
Mahometans,  and  7,307  Protestants.     State  aid  is  granted  to  both  Churches, 
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the  Roman  Catholics  receiving  102,556  rupees  in  1893,  and  the  Protestants 
41,038  rupees  ;  the  Indians  are  mostly  Hindoos. 

Primary  education  is  conducted  partly  in  government,  and  partly  in  State- 
aided  schools,  174  in  1894.  The  total  government  expenditure  on  education 
in  1894,  including  the  Royal  College,  was  496,005-70  rupees.  In  1894  the 
average  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  in  primary  schools  was  17,701,  and  the 
average  attendance  11,336.  At  the  Royal  College  in  1894  the  attendance  was 
203,  and  at  the  Royal  College  schools,  295. 

The  total  number  of  convictions  at  the  inferior  courts  in  1894  was  19,995 
and  at  the  Supreme  Court,  45. 

Finance,  Defence. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  five  years  were  : — 


- 

1890 

1S91 

1892 

1893 

Rupees 
8,103,922 
7,872,096 

1894 

Revenue . 
Expenditure    . 

Rupees 

7,774,774 
7,705,311 

Rupees 
7,595,651 
8,192,265 

Rupees 
7,473,029 
8,024,484 

Rupees 
8,534,427 
8,587,039 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  were  :- 


1             - 

1,90 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1S94 

Customs  dues  . 
Licences  and  permits 
Railway  traffic 

Rupees 
2,670,420 
2,142,917 

1,575,888 

Rupees 
2,424,425 
2,268,143 
1,597,321 

Rupees 
2,611,280 
2,453,423 
1,490,642 

Rupees 

2,808,085 
2,421,454 

1,585,729 

Rupees 
3,006,819 

2,457,127 
1,790,808 

The  whole  debenture  debt  of  the  colony  in  1894  was : — Government 
Debenture  Debt,  1,366,849^.  ;  Poor  Law  Commission,  2,500?. 

The  municipal  debt  of  Port  Louis  was  135,300Z.  sterling  and  288,152 
rupees. 

The  harbour  of  Port  Louis  is  defended  by  Fort  Adelaide  and  Fort  George. 
The  troops  in  the  colony  at  the  beginning  of  1895  numbered  915  (43  officers 
and  872  men).  The  total  military  expenditure  for  1894  was  51,867^.,  of 
which  13,804?.  was  paid  by  the  colony. 

Commerce. 

The  declared  value  ^  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  (ex- 
clusive of  specie  and  bullion)  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


[               Year 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1890 

16,375,377 

26,962,930 

1891 

16,433,133 

23,705,288 

1892 

15,746,116 

18,093,181 

1893 

18,899,939 

22,176,486 

1894 

21,096,011 

31,228,619 

1  The  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  declared  by  iiiij)orteis  and  exporters,  both  beinp 
exclusive  of  charges  and  of  exchange.  They  are  given  in  rupees  at  the  value  of  2».  per 
rupee.  The  countries  where  the  goods  are  shipped  are  taken  as  the  countries  of  origin,  un- 
less the  goods  themselves  or  the  bills  of  lading  and  invoices  show  a  different  origin,  in 
which  case  the  country  so  disclosed  is  declared  in  the  bill  of  entry. 
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Imports  from  United  Kingdom,  3,709,584  rupees  ;  -exports  to  United 
Kingdom,  2,870,478  rupees. 

The  exports  from  the  colony  comprise,  as  staple  article,  unrefined  sugar, 
28,461,564  rupees  in  1894;  rum,  424,632  rupees;  vanilla,  82,720  rupees; 
aloe  fibre,  ol7l, 526  rupees  ;  oil,  coco-nut,  187,116  rupees.  A  large  portion  of 
the  trade  is  with  the  British  colonies  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  India. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Mauritius  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
for  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


1 

1890 

264,900 
320,326 

1891 

1S92 

1893 

1£94       1 

1 

Imports  from  Maiu-itius  into  U.  K. 

Exjiovts  of  British    Produce  to 

1        Mauritius 

£ 
268,066 

256,595 

£ 
230,127 

270,087 

250,497 
305,127 

1 

^        1 
224,350     1 

273,350 

The  staple  article  of  import  from  Mauritius  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
unrefined  sugar,  the  value  being  135,845?.  in  1891  ;  150,214Z.  in  1892  ; 
166,7927.  in  1893  ;  154,568Z.  in  1894.  The  other  imports  comprise  drugs 
of  the  value  of  18,924Z.  ;  hemp  and  other  fibres,  18, 691 Z.  ;  caoutchouc, 
8,518Z.  in  1894.  The  British  exports  to  Mauritius  in  1894  consisted  principally 
of  cotton  goods,  value  50,485Z.  ;  coal,  19,065Z.  ;  machinery,  23,256Z.  ;  iron, 
32,208Z. ;  manure,  26, 937Z.  ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  11,458Z. ;  beer  and  ale, 
8, 31 6Z. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1894  consisted  of  60  sailing  vessels  of  7,115 
tons  (net),  and  4  steamers  of  131  tons  ;  total,  64  vessels  of  7,246  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1894  was  335  of  316,350  tons,  and 
cleared  340  of  324,748  tons. 

The  colony  has  two  lines  of  railways  with  two  branches,  of  a  total  length 
of  105  miles,  the  revenue  from  which  in  1894  was  1,790,808  rupees,  and 
expenditure  1,085,429  rupees. 

•  There  exists  a  complete  system  of  telegraphs  throughout  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  and  a  telegraph  cable  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Seychelles  and  thence 
to  Mauritius.  The  number  of  letters,  postcards,  and  newspapers  which 
passed  through  the  post  oflEice  in  1894  was  2,406,559. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  standard  coin  of  Mauritius  is  the  Indian  rupee,  with  its  subdivisions. 
All  accounts  are  kept  in  rupees. 

The  metric  system  decreed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1871  came 
into  force  in  Mauritius  on  May  1,  1878. 

Dependencies. 

Seychelles. — Population,  according  to  census  of  1891,  16,440  (8,302 
males,  8,138  females).  Revenue  1894,  235,410  rupees  ;  expenditure,  278,470 
rupees  ;  imports,  633,061  rupees  ;  exports,  764,080  rupees.  Principal  exports  : 
coco-nut  oil,  soap,  vanilla,  tortoiseshell,  coffee,  and  cacao.  Ships  entered 
1894,  86,  including  13  men-of-war.  There  are  27  Government  schools, 
with  2,056  pupils.  Grants  in  aid  8,000  rupees.  Administrator:  H.  Cock- 
bum  Stewart. 
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RoDRiGUES  (under  a  Magistrate). — 18  miles  long,  7  broad.  Population 
(census  1891)  2,068  (1,154  males,  914  females)  ;  revenue,  1894,  8,880  rupees  ; 
expenditure,  29,637  rupees;  imports  (1894),  137,133"55  rujiees ;  exports, 
105,729-46  rupees. 

Other  dependencies  are  the  St.  Brandon  or  Cargados  Islands,  between 
16°  50'  and  16°  20'  S.  lat.,  and  56°  26'  and  59°  41'  E.  long.,  mostly  sand- 
banks ;  the  Oil  Islands,  including  the  Chagos  Islands,  the  Trois  Freres,  or 
Eagle  Islands,  and  the  Cosmoledo  Islands,  between  6°  40'  and  9°  40'  S.  lat, , 
and  72°  22'  and  47°  48'  E.  long.  There  are  besides  the  detached  islands  of 
Assumption,  Aldabra,  and  Glorioso,  none  of  them  permanently  uninhabited. 

Diego  Garcia,  the  largest  of  the  Chagos  group,  in  7°  S.  lat.,  72°-73°  E. 
long.,  is  12^  miles  long,  6^  miles  wide,  with  700  inhabitants,  a  large  pro- 
portion negro  labourers  from  Mauritius.  50,000  gallons  of  coco-nut  oil 
exported  annually. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Mauritius. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Annual. 

Reports  on  Mauritius,  and  on  Seychelles,  Rodrigues,  and  Aldabra,  in  Colonial  Reports, 
Annual.     London. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  colonial  and  other  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Annual.     London. 

Mauritius  Blue  Book.    Annual. 

Chalmers  (R.),  A  Histoiy  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.     London,  1893. 

Decotter  (N.)  Geographic  de  Maurice  et  de  ses  Dependances.    Mauritius,  1891. 

Epinay  (Adrien  d'),  Renseignements  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  I'lle  de  France  jusqu'a 
I'annee  1810  inclusivement.    Mauritius,  1890. 

Flemyng  (M.),  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France.     8.    London,  1862. 

Martin  (R.  Montgomery),  The  British  Possessions  in  Africa.  Vol.  iv.  History  of  tlie 
British  Colonies.    8.    London,  1834. 

The  Mauritius  Almanac  for  1896.    Mauritius,  1895. 

The  Mauritius  Civil  List  for  1896.    Mauritius,  1896. 

Unienville  (Le  Baron  d'),  Statistique  de  I'lle  Maurice  et  ses  dependances.   Mauritius,  1886 


NATAL. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  colony  of  Natal,  formerly  an  integral  part  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  settlement,  was  erected  in  1856  into  a  separate  colony 
under  the  British  Crown,  represented  first  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  since  1882  by  a  Governor.  A  charter  of  consti- 
tution was  granted  in  1856,  and  modified  in  1875  and  1879 ;  the 
charter  now  in  force  was  granted  in  1893. 

By  the  Constitution  Act  (Law  No.  14,  1893),  which  came  into  force 
July  20,  1893,  the  legislative  authority  resides  in  the  Queen,  a  Legislative 
Council,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  Her  Majesty  is  represented  by  the 
Governor,  whose  assent  (revocable  within  two  years,  in  manner  prescribed)  is 
required  to  all  bills  before  they  become  law.  The  Governor  appoints  the 
ministers,  and  with  their  advice,  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council.^ 
He  issues  writs  for  general  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  fixes  the  place  and  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  and  may  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  Assembly.  He  may  also,  by  message, 
transmit  the  draft  of  any  bill  to  be  introduced  in  either  house.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  consists  of  eleven  members,  each  of  whom  must  be  at  least 

1  The  first  Legislative  Council  was  nominated  solely  by  the  Governor. 
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thirty  years  of  age,  must  have  resided  ten  years  in  the  colony,  and  must  be 
registered  proprietor  of  real  property  of  the  net  value  of  5001.  Members  hold 
their  seats  for  ten  years,  provision  being  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  five  at 
the  end  of  the  first  five  years.  The  President  is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-seven  members  chosen  by  the 
electors.  Each  Legislative  Assembly  continues  for  four  years,  unless  sooner 
dissolved.  It  meets  annually  or  oftener,  appoints  its  Speaker,  and  adopts 
(with  the  approval  of  the  Governor)  its  own  standing  rules  and  orders.  Money 
bills  must  originate  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  Legislative  Council  may  accept 
or  reject  but  not  alter  them.  No  money  bill,  however,  for  any  purpose  not 
first  recommended  to  the  Assembly  by  message  of  the  Governor  can  be  passed 
in  the  session  in  which  it  is  proposed.  No  person  can  be  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  who  is  not  a  duly  qualified  and  registered  elector.  Members  receive 
an  allowance  of  IZ.  a  day  during  the  session. 

Electors  are  qualified  by  the  possession  of  immovable  property  of  the  value 
of  601.,  by  payment  of  rent  for  such  property  of  the  annual  value  of  lOZ.,  or 
(having  resided  three  years  in  the  colony)  by  having  an  income  of  96Z.  per 
annum,  inclusive  of  allowances.     Electors  (1892),  9,077. 

The  executive  authority  resides  in  a  body  of  not  more  than  six  ministers, 
each  of  whom  must  be,  or  must  Avithin  four  months  become,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  legislative  bodies.  Each  may  sit  or  speak  in  either  house,  but  may 
vote  only  in  that  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Governor  of  Natal. — The  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Francis  Hely-Hutchinson, 
K.C.M.G.  ;  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  H.  Robinson  in  Fiji,  1874  ;  Private 
Secretary  for  New  South  Wales  affairs,  1875  ;  Colonial  Secretary  of  Barbados, 
1877  ;  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Malta,  1883  ;  Lieut. -Governor,  1884  ; 
Governor  of  Windward  Islands,  1889.  Appointed  to  Natal,  1893.  He  is 
also  Governor  of  Zululand. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  4,000Z.  per  annum. 

The  first  Ministry  under  the  new  Constitution  was  formed  October  10, 
1893,  as  follows  :— 

Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Education. — Hon.  Sir 
John  Robinson,  K.C.M.G. 

Attorney -General. — Hon.  HaiTy  Escombe,  Q.C. 

Colonial  Treasurer. — Hon.  G.  M.  Sutton. 
■    Minister  of  Native  Affairs. — Hon.  F.  R.  Moor. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Works. — Hon.  T.  K.  Murray. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  colony  has  an  estimated  area  of  about  20,460  square  miles,  with  a 
seaboard  of  about  200  miles.  But  the  extent  of  some  of  the  districts  is  all  but 
unknown.     The  colony  is  divided  into  26  Magisterial  Districts. 

The  European  population  has  more  than  doubled  since  1879.  The  returns 
of  the  total  population  (1879  and  1891)  were  : — 


Population  of  the  borough   of  Durban,    July   31,   1891, 
27,984)  ;  and  of  Pie termaritz burg,  July  31,  1891,  17,500.2 


25,512    (1894 
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There  are  16  Government  primary,  2  Government  high  schools,  42  Govern- 
ment-aided schools,  230  Government-aided  farmhouse  schools,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  private  schools  in  the  colony.  The  aggregate  number  of  pupils 
in  regular  attendance  at  the  Government  and  inspected  schools  was  7,616 
(1894-95);  the  average  daily  attendance  88  percent,  of  the  number  on  the 
registers.  At  the  high  schools  there  is  an  average  daily  attendance  of  180 
pupils.  About  2,000  children  attend  private  unaided  schools,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  200  white  children  are  receiving  no  education.  About  96 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  white  children  in  the  colony  are  being 
educated,  the  number  of  those  receiving  gratuitous  education  (1894-95)  being 
910.  The  direct  Government  expenditure  on  schools  for  (1894-95)  40,680/. 
Fees  paid  by  pupils  in  Government  schools  (1894-95)  5,833/.  Six  bur- 
saries of  the  annual  value  of  20Z.  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Government,  and  one  exhibition  of  the  annual  value  of  £150, 
tenable  for  4  years,  at  a  University  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  133  schools  for  natives,  with  a  total  attendance  of  7,809,  which 
received  in  1894-5  grants  in  aid  to  the  amount  of  £5,203  ;  and  28  schools 
for  the  children  of  Indians,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,610  in  1894-5 
and  for  which  a  grant  of  1,825/.  was  voted. 


Finance. 

The  general  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  exclusive  of  loan  funds, 
in  the  last  five  years  ended  June  30,  were  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

1889-90 

1,507,788 

1,444,964 

1890-91 

1,318,769 

1,393,896 

1891-92 

1,392,455 

1,280,964          i 

1892-93 

1,069,678 

1,099,858 

1893-94 

1,011,017 

1,082,373 

Railway  receipts  and  ordinary  expenditure  are  included  in  the  foregoing 
statement. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1894  :— Railways,  446,989/.  ;  customs,  191,235/.;  excise, 
20,199/.;  land  sales,  36,315/.;  mails,  37,426/.;  telegraphs,  12,954/. ;  stamps 
and  licences,  22,849/.;  native  hut  tax,  82,366/. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1894, 
were:  Railways,  294,801/.;  public  works,  63,378/.;  defence,  65,688/.  Total 
loan  expenditure,  79,692/. 

The  Public  Debt  on  December  31,  1894,  was  8,060,354/. 


Defence. 

There  is  a  body  of  mounted  police  numbering  259  Europeans,  and  of 
volunteers  1,531,  including  a  volunteer  naval  defence  corps  of  86  men.  The 
cost  of  the  mounted  police  force  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1894,  was 
33,560/.,  and  the  colony  contributed  26,257/.  to  the  expense  of  the  volunteers 
during  the  same  period.  ^ 
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Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony  2,250,000  acres  have  been  set  apart  for 
Native  occupation,  7,514,315  acres  have  been  acquired  by  grant  from  the 
Crown  by.«Europeans,  1,158,133  acres  have  been  sold  on  deferred  payments, 
and  about  1,000,000  acres  remain  unalienated  from  the  Crown.  Of  the  total 
area  in  1894  203,293  acres  were  under  cultivation  by  Europeans,  the  leading 
crop  for  export  being  sugar  (produce,  1894,  20,401  tons),  though  large  quan- 
tities of  maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereal  and  gi-een  crops  are  grown. 
Tea-planting  has  been  recently  introduced,  2,297  acres  being  under  tea  in 
1894,  the  yield  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1895,  being  about  737,000  lbs. 
Estimated  total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  by  Natives,  376,780. 

Of  live  stock  owned  by  Europeans  in  1894  there  were  229,512  horned 
cattle,  60,582  angora  goats,  950,187  sheep,  and  27,758  horses  ;  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  Native  population  in  1894,  there  were  508,938  horned  cattle, 
285,517  goats,  19,282  sheep,  and  30,871  horses. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  Colony,  which  are  of  large  extent,  are  now  in  direct 
communication  with  the  seaport  of  Durban.  The  output  for  the  year  1894 
was  151,520  tons.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Colony  from  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  this  industry  will  be  considerable,  but  they  depend  in 
great  measure  on  the  establishment  of  an  export  trade.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  utilise  the  rich  beds  of  iron  ore  which  have  been  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Colony. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  sea  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

1870 

429,527 

382,779 

1880 

2,336,584 

890,874 

1889 

4,527,015 

1,656,318 

1890 

4,417,085 

1,379,657 

1891 

3,535,831 

1,371,240 

1892 

3,165,249 

1,480,606 

1893 

2,236,738 

1,242,169 

1894 

2,316,596 

1,197,611 

About  71  per  cent,  of  the  imports  are  from,  and  61  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain. 

The  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1894  were  :  — 


Imports 

1894 

Exports 

1894 

Apparel  and  slops      . 
Haberdashery  .     .     . 
Flour,  grain      .     .     . 
Leather  goods,  &c.      . 
Iron  and  goods      .     . 

Cottons 

Woollens     .... 
Machinery   .... 
Wines,  spirits,  ales    . 

i            £ 

;      182,500 

177,623 

103,513 

i      144,442 

!     122,781 

90,686 

67,294 

,       70,071 

1       91,825 

Angora  hair      .     .     . 
Hides  and  skins    .     . 

Sugar 

Coal 

Wool 

Gold,  bar,  &c.  .     .     . 

Bark 

Spirits 

£ 

16,311 

49,125 

75,629 

62,291 

460,388 

222,750 

13,114 

2,240 
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The  following  is  tlie  value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Natal, 
and  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  to 
Natal  for  six  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


- 

18S9 

1890. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  from  Xatal 

Exports  of  British 

produce  to  Natal 

£ 
962,170 

3,054,636 

£ 
1,125,040 

2,837,201 

£ 
1,183,428 

2,280,419 

£ 
867,954 

1,913,028 

£ 
750,405 

1,352,047 

£ 
688,055 

1,420,972 

The  wool  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Natal  amounted  in  1894  to  the 
value  of  519,599Z.;  hides,  34,458Z.;  raw  sugar,  7,189Z.  in  1890,  2,271Z.  in 
1891,  62,148Z.  in  1892,  7,079Z.  in  1893  ;  17,366/.  in  1894  ;  cotton,  26,147/. 
in  1890,  5,890Z.  in  1891,  50Z.  in  1892,  431Z.  in  1893  ;  629/.  in  1894.  Much 
of  the  wool  and  other  articles  are  from  the  neighbouring  Dutch  Republics, 
which  also  take  one  third  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Natal. 

The  chief  articles  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Natal  in  1894  were  apparel 
and  haberdashery,  270,938/. ;  cottons,  116,016/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
159,129/.;  leather,  117,528/.;  machinery,  57,041/.;  woollens, '80,786/. ;  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  22,943/.;  si)irits,  27,096/.;  beer  and  ale,  16,157/. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1894  the  registered  shipping  of  the  colony  consisted  of  12  sailing  vessels 
of  623  tons,  and  12  steamers  of  820  tons  ;  total,  24  vessels  of  1,443  tons. 

In  1894,  520  vessels  of  693,253  tons  entered,  and  524  vessels  of  692,906 
tons  cleared.  Of  the  former  38  of  40,368  tons  were  from  the  United  Kingdom 
direct ;  274  of  431,255  tons  from  Cape  Colony,  including  163  of  357,939  tons 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  vessels  cleared,  21  of  26,173  tons  cleared 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  194  of  310,004  tons  for  Cape  Colony. 

There  are  402|  miles  of  railway  open,  all  constructed  and  worked  by  the 
Government  with  the  exception  of  the  Dundee  Branch  (7|  miles  in  length) 
which  will  ultimately  be  absorbed  into  the  Government  Railway  System. 
The  main  line  extends  from  the  Port  of  Durban  to  Pietermaritzburg,  and 
from  thence  to  Charlestown,  on  the  border  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
304  miles  distant  from  the  Port,  with  an  extension,  now  open,  from  Charles- 
town  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  the  total  distance  by  rail  from  Durban 
to  Johannesburg  being  483  miles,  and  from  Durban  to  Pretoria  511  miles. 
There  are  branch  lines  as  follows : — one  extending  northwards  from  Durban 
to  Verulam,  19|  miles  ;  another  from  South  Coast  Junction  to  Isipingo,  6f 
miles  ;  and  the  last  but  longest  from  the  main  line  to  Harrismith  (Orange 
Free  State)  with  a  mileage  of  59|  miles,  23g  of  which  run  through  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  railways  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1894  was  6,078,489/.  The  revenue  for  1894  was 
465,872/.  ;  expenditure,  294,063/>  The  net  receipts  for  the  year  were  equal 
to  2/.  165.  6\d.  per  cent,  upon  capital. 

Agent-General  in  London. — Walter  Peace,  C.M.G. 
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NIGER  COAST  PEOTECTORATE. 

This  important  region  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast  line  between  Lagos 
and  Cameroons,  excepting  that  between  the  Forcados  and  Brass  Rivers,  which 
falls  within  the  Niger  Territories.  On  the  N.W.  the  boundary  between  the 
Protectorate  and  Lagos  Colony  follows  a  line  commencing  on  the  sea-shore  ten 
miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Benin  River,  and  runs  parallel  to  that  river  until 
it  reaches  the  Lagos  Creek.  Thence  it  follows  the  boundary  of  the  Benin 
country,  which  is  included  within  the  Protectorate,  The  boundary  on  the 
west  between  the  Protectorate  and  that  part  of  the  Niger  Territories  admin- 
istered by  the  Royal  Niger  Company  follows  the  Forcados  River  up  to  Gana 
gana,  then  proceeds  N.E.  for  10  miles  and  N.  for  50  miles.  On  the  east  the 
boundary  starts  midway  between  the  Nun  and  Brass  mouths  of  the  Niger, 
and  proceeds  to  Idu  on  the  Oratshi  or  Aegenni  River.  These  boundaries 
are  subject  to  modification  according  to  local  requirements.  The  boundary 
between  the  German  Cameroons  and  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  proceeds 
from  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  Estuary  to  the  rapids  of  the  Cross  River  in 
9°  8',  and  thence  to  a  point  to  the  east  of  Yola  on  the  Benue  River.  The 
district  was  placed  under  British  protectorate  by  treaties  made  in  1884. 
In  1891  the  government  was  intrusted  to  an  Imperial  Commissioner  and 
Consul-General,  with  administrative  and  judicial  powers,  and  the  power  of 
imposing  taxation.  Since  then  consular  administration  has  been  established 
and  consular  courts  constituted.  There  are  two  military  posts,  and  other 
two  are  about  to  be  established  in  the  interior.  No  trustworthy  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  population. 

Fully  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  extensive  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  British 
merchants.  Imports  (1893),  929,332Z.;  exports,  1,014,087Z.;  imports  (1894), 
739,864Z. ;  exports,  825,098Z.  Customs  revenue  (1893),  169,218^.  ;  (1894), 
117,423Z.  Three  fourths  of  the  import  and  half  the  export  trade  is  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  being  with  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  The  chief  products  exported  are  palm  oil,  palm 
kernels,  india-rubber,  ivory,  ebony,  camwood,  indigo,  gums,  barwood,  hides, 
and  a  little  cacao  ;  and  the  imports  consist  of  cloth,  calico,  hardware,  spirits, 
tobacco,  gunpowder,  guns,  rice,  bread,  salt,  pickled  meat,  matchets,  soap, 
pottery,  and  fancy  articles.  The  leading  trade  stations  in  the  Oil  Rivers 
District  are  Old  Calabar  (Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town),  Qua  Eboe,  Opobo 
(town)  and  Azumewi,  Ohumbela,  Ogogo,  Essene,  &c.  (interior  Opobo)  ;  New 
Calabar — including  Degama,  Bakana,  Buguma,  Okiika,  &c. — Bonny,  Brass, 
Warri,  Benin.  At  the  ports  of  the  Protectorate  in  the  year  1 893  there  entered 
154  vessels  of  190,449  tons  (138  of  169,715  tons  British)  and  cleared  152  of 
187,952  tons  (137  of  168,279  tons  British). 

The  majority  of  the  merchants  trading  in  the  Protectorate  amalgamated  in 
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1889  into  tlie  African  Association,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  2,000,000Z.,  with  power  to  increase  as  far  as  5,000,000^.  The 
subscribed  capital  is  stated  as  425,000Z. 

Imperial  Commissioner  and  Consid-General  for  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate. 

Under  the  Commissioner  are  six  Vice-Consuls,  stationed  on  the  several  rivers. 


NIGER  TERRITORIES. 

These  are  governed  by  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  under  a  charter  issued 
on  July  10,  1886.  Its  capital  of  a  little  over  1,000,000^.  is  fully  subscribed,  and 
it  has  powers  to  increase  indefinitely.  Its  foundation  dates  from  1882,  when 
it  was  formed  under  the  name  of  The  National  African  Company,  Limited, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  these  regions  for  Great  Britain.  This  was  effected 
in  1884,  1885,  and  1886  by  means  of  about  300  treaties  with  native  States  and 
tribes,  including  the  territories  of  Sokoto  and  Borgu. 

According  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  August  5,  1890,  the  limit 
between  the  British  and  French  spheres  on  the  Niger  is  a  line  from  Say,  on 
the  Niger,  to  Barrawa  on  Lake  Chad,  '  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  comprise 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Niger  Company  all  that  fairly  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Sokoto,  the  line  to  be  determined  by  Commissioners  to  be  appointed, '  and  by 
the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  July  and  August  1886,  the  limit  between  the 
British  and  German  spheres  of  influence  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  on  the 
Cross  River,  "about  9^  8'  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  marked  ' Rapids  '  on 
the  English  admiralty  chart,"  to  such  a  point  on  the  river  Benue  to  the  east 
of  Yola,  as  may  be  found  on  examination  to  be  practically  suited  for  the 
demarcation  of  a  boundary.  By  a  further  agreement  signed  at  Berlin  on 
November  15,  1893,  this  point  has  been  fixed  three  miles  below  the  centre  of 
the  main  mouth  of  the  river  Faro— or  about  30  miles  east  of  Yola — and  from 
that  point  a  further  line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn  to  a  point  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Chad,  "situated  35  minutes  east  of  the  meridian  of  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Kuka,"  the  capital  of  Bornu.  This  Anglo-German 
agreement  and  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1890  thus  secure  to  British  in- 
fluence the  large  Western  portion  of  the  important  kingdom  of  Bornu.  Total 
area  of  Niger  Territories  and  the  regions  secured  to  the  Company's  influence 
by  the  above  international  agreements  is  estimated  at  500,000  sc[uare  miles; 
population  variously  estimated  from  20,000,000  to  35,000,000. 

At  present  the  Fulah  empire  of  Sokoto  (attached  by  treaty  to  the  Royal  Niger 
Company)  is  the  largest,  the  most  populous,  and  extensive  in  the  whole  of  the 
Sudan.  The  king  of  Gando,  in  the  middle  Niger  A^alley,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Fulah  chiefs,  recognise  the  suzerainty  of  the  Emperor  of  Sokoto.  The 
reigning  sovereign  has  irrevocably  conferred  on  the  Royal  Niger  Comjpany  full 
sovereign  power  throughout  a  large  part  of  his  dominions,  and  complete  juris- 
diction, civil,  criminal,  and  fiscal,  over  non-natives  throughout  the  remainder. 
Sokoto  and  Gando  together  cover  an  area  of  219,500  square  «niles,  with  a 
population  of  15,000,000.  The  empire,  which  is  conterminous  on  the  east 
with  Bornu,  on  the  west  with  the  Borgu  and  Mossi  countries,  and  stretches  from 
the  Sahara  southwards  to  the  unexplored  regions  beyond  Adamawa,  is  especially 
rich  in  agricultural  resources,  exporting  considerable  quantities  of  rice  (the 
chief  cereal)  and  other  grains,  besides  onions  of  excellent  flavour,  the  fruit  of 
the  butter  tree,  the  parched  seeds  of  the  doria,  dates,  and  honey.  Cotton  is 
largely  grown,  and  manufactured  into  a  durable  material,  coloured  with  indigo 
and  other  natives  dyes.  Much  leather  ware  (shoes,  sandals,  pouches,  harness) 
is  also  exported  in  exchange  for  salt  from  the  Sahara  and  European  goods. 
The  Sultan  of  Sokoto  exercises  direct  jurisdiction  over  only  a  comparatively 
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small  portion  of  his  dominions,  most  of  which  are  ruled  by  vassal  kings  and 
chiefs  enjoying  royal  prerogatives,  but  attached  to  the  central  government  by 
payment  of  annual  tribute,  and  the  residence  of  officials  from  Sokoto,  who 
exercise  much  influence  on  the  administration,  and  furnish  frequent  reports  to 
the  Sultan.  The  right  of  the  latter  to  depose  a  disobedient  vassal  and  appoint 
a  successor  is  fully  recognised,  and  has  been  more  than  once  exercised  of  late 
years.  The  Niger  Company  has  forestalled  any  questions  as  to  title  or 
sovereignty  by  making  alternative  treaties  with  these  vassal  kings.  Wurno 
is  the  present  capital  of  the  empire,  on  the  river  Gandi,  population  15,000. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  large  centres  of  population  and  busy  market 
towns,  such  as  Gando,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gando  ;  Yola,  capital  of 
Adamawa,  population  12,000  ;  Kano,  35,000  ;  Bida,  90,000  ;  Gerki,  15,000  ; 
Kebbi,  22,000  ;  Yakoba,  50,000  ;  Tessawa,  12,000  ;  Katsena,  7,500  ;  Gurin, 
12,000  ;  Duku,  15,000  ;  Illorin,  50,000.  Islam  is  the  religion  of  the  domi- 
nant class,  but  paganism  still  prevails  largely  throughout  the  empire. 

BoPvGU,  which  is  attached  to  the  Company  by  treaty  similar  to  that  with 
Sokoto,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Niger 
to  the  south  of  Gandu  and  north  of  Illorin,  two  of  the  provinces  of  the  Sokoto 
empire.  Borgu,  which  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Bussang,  extends 
westward  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  thus  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  Dahomey.  Its  military  power  must  be  considerable,  as  it  has  throughout 
this  century  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Fulah  empire.  No 
trustworthy  statistics  of  this  country  are  available.  Both  its  government  and 
people  are  Pagan. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Niger  Territories  is  at  Asaba,  where  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  resides,  and  where  are  also  the  central  prison,  civil 
and  military  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  headquarters  of  the 
company's  military  force  are  at  Lokoja.  The  other  principal  settlements 
are  at  Akassa  (port  of  entiy),  Abo,  Abutshi,  Atani,  Bakundi,  Donga,  Egga, 
Ganagana  (port  of  entry),  Ibi,  Idah,  Leaba,  Loko,  Odeni,  and  Yola,  the 
last  being  only  about  200  miles  from  Lake  Chad.  The  trade  in  these  inland 
territories  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  exports  having  been  230,000^.  in  1888, 
260,000Z.  in  1889,  285,000Z.  in  1890,  335,000^.  in  1891,  342,000Z.  in  1892, 
and  406,000Z.  in  1893.  The  principal  exports  are  gums,  hides,  india- 
rubber,  ivory,  kernels,  palm  oil,  and  vegetable  butter,  but  a  great  variety  ot 
minor  products  are  also  exported.  Considerable  plantations  of  coffee  and 
cocoa  have  been  started,  and  a  botanic  garden  created.  The  imports  are  very 
varied,  the  principal  items  being  cottons,  silks,  woollens,  earthenware,  hard- 
ware, beads,  tobacco,  and  salt.  Heavy  duties  have  been  imposed  by  the 
company  on  spirits  and  giinpowder  the  trade  in  both  of  which  has  greatly 
diminished  in  consequence  since  the  charter.  The  importation  of  spirits  into 
regions  north  of  latitude  7°  N.  (stated  to  form  nineteen-twentieths  of  the. 
Territories)  is  now  prohibited.  Tobacco  and  salt  are  also  taxed.  All  other 
imports  are  free.     The  revenue  is  principally  raised  by  export  duties. 

The  government  is  conducted  by  the  Council  in  London,  of  which  the 
president  is  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.,  the  vice-president,  the 
Earl  of  Scarbrough. 

Books  of  Reference  on  Niger  Territories  and  Oil  Rivers. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company. 

Travels  of  Clapperton,  R.  Lander,  Richai'clson,  Earth,  Rohlfs. 

Ooldie  (Hugh),  Old  Calabar  and  its  Mission,  1890. 

Hutchinson,  Narrative  of  the  Niger,  Tshadda,  and  Binue  Exploration. 

Johnston  (H.  H.),  Paper  in  Proceedings  R.  G.  S.,  1888. 

Keltie  (J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.    2nd.  ed.    London,  1894. 

MacDonald  (Sir  C.  M.),  Paper  in  Proceedings  R.  G.  S.,  1891. 
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Mocklcr-Ferryman  (A.  F.),  Up  the  Niger.     London,  1892. 

Thomson  (J.),  'Mungo  Park,'  and  Proc.  E.  Geographical  Soc.  (1886). 

Nyasaland.     See  Central  Africa  (British). 
Pondoland.     See  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Undek  the  unofficial  title  of  British  Zambezia,  or,  as  it  is  kuown  locally, 
"  Rhodesia,"  is  often  included  the  whole  of  the  region  lying  between  the  north 
and  west  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  22nd  degree  of  south  latitude 
and  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  having  as  its 
eastern  and  western  boundaries  the  Portuguese  and  German  spheres.  The 
River  Zambezi  divides  it  into  two  portions,  which  may  be  described  as  Southern 
Zambezia  and  Northern  Zambezia  (see  Central  Africa,  British)  respectively. 

Of  Southern  Zambezia  the  precise  western  boundary  is  thus  defined  in  the 
Anglo-German  Agreement  of  1890  : — 

"  In  South -West  Africa,  the  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  inflaence  is 
reserved  to  Germany  is  bounded — (1)  To  the  south  by  a  line  commencing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  and  ascending  the  north  bank  of  that  river  to 
the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  20th  degree  of  east  longitude,  (2)  To  the 
cast  liy  a  line  commencing  at  the  above-named  point,  and  following  the  20th 
degree  of  east  longitude  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  22nd  parallel  of 
south  latitude.  It  runs  eastward  along  that  parallel  to  the  point  of  its  inter- 
section by  the  21st  degree  of  east  longitude  ;  thence  it  follows  that  degree 
northward  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  18th  parallel  of  south 
latitude  ;  it  runs  eastward  along  that  parallel  till  it  reaches  the  River  Chobe, 
and  descends  the  centre  of  the  main  channel  of  that  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Zambezi,  where  it  terminates." 

Its  eastern  l^oundary  is  defined  in  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Agreement  of  the 
11  til  of  June,  1891,  as  follows  : — • 

"  By  a  line  which,  starting  from  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Aroangwa  or  Loangwa,  runs  directly  southwards  as  far  as  the  16th  parallel  of 
south  latitude,  follows  that  parallel  to  its  intersection  with  the  31st  degree  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  thence  running  eastward  direct  to  the  point 
where  the  River  Mazoe  is  intersected  by  the  33rd  degree  of  longitude  east  of 
Greenwich  ;  it  follows  that  degree  southward  to  its  intersection  by  the  18°  30' 
parallel  of  south  latitude  ;  thence  it  follows  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Manica  plateau  southwards  to  the  centre  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Sabi,  follows  that  channel  to  its  confluence  with  the  Lunte,  whence  it  strikes 
direct  to  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  frontier  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
and  follows  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Republic,  and  the  frontier  of  Swaziland, 
to  the  River  Maputo, 

"It  is  understood  that,  in  tracing  the  frontier  along  the  slope  of  the 
plateau,  no  territory  west  of  longitude  32°  30'  east  of  Greenwich  shall  be  com- 
prised in  the  Portuguese  sphere,  and  no  territory  east  of  longitude  33"  east  of 
Greenwich  shall  be  comprised  in  the  British  sphere.  The  line  shall,  however, 
if  necessary,  be  deflected  so  as  to  leave  Mutassa  in  the  British  sphere,  and 
Massi-kessi  in  the  Portuguese  sphere." 

In  1888  the  portion  of  the  Southern  region  included  in  Matabeleland  and 
^Lashonaland  was  declared  to  be  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  and  on 
the  29tli  of  October,  1889,  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  conferring  upon  it  large  powers  of  administration  to  carry  out 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed,  the  principal  being  to  extend  northwards 
the  railway  and  telegraph  systems  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Bechuanaland,  to 
encourage  emigration  and  colonization,  to  promote  trade  and  commerce,  and 
to  develop  and  work  mineral  and  other  concessions. 
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The  most  important  part  of  this  territory  is  Matabeleland  and  Mashoua- 
land,  rich  in  gold  reefs  and  other  minerals,  the  Mashona  plateaus  being  well 
adapted  for  culture  and  European  settlement. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  is  further  empowered  by  its  Charter  to 
take  over  the  administration  of  other  districts  in  Africa,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Government ;  including  the  region  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  which  embraces  Khama's  territory  and  the 
region  between  that  and  the  German  boundary.  The  country,  though  desert 
in  parts,  is  well  adapted  both  for  cultivation  and  agriculture,  being  situated 
principally  on  the  high,  healthy  plateau  of  Central  South  Africa.  The  Com- 
pany has  also  undertaken  the  administration  and  development  of  the  terri: 
tories  north  of  the  Zambesi  and  west  of  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate.  The 
entire  area  of  operations  of  the  company  covers  about  750,000  square  miles. 

In  1890  a  force  of  pioneers,  after  constructing  roads,  &c.,  for  a  distance 
of  400  miles  to  Mount  Hampden  (31°  20'  E.,  17°  40'  S.),  was  disbanded,  and 
allowed  to  peg  off  auriferous  claims.  Forts  were  erected  at  Tuli,  Victoria, 
Charter,  and  Salisbury.  In  1893,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  raids  of  the 
Matabele  on  the  Mashonas,  the  Company's  force  advanced  from  Charter  and 
Victoria,  while  Imperial  and  native  forces  advanced  from  the  south  towards 
Bulawayo.  After  several  battles,  the  power  of  Lo  Bengula  was  broken,  and 
on  November  4  the  Company's  forces  entered  Bulawayo  without  opposition. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  has  extended  the  Cape  Government  rail- 
way system  from  Kimberley  to  Vryburg,  a  distance  of  126  miles,  and  this  section 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Cape  Government.  An  English  company,  viz.  the 
Bechuanaland  Railway  Company,  has  recently  been  formed  by  the  Chartered 
Company  to  extend  the  line  of  railway  northwards  from  Vryburg.  The  constmc- 
tion  of  the  first  section  to  Maf eking,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  was  completed  and 
opened  for  traffic  on  October  3,  1894,  and  an  extension  of  the  line  to  Gaberones 
and  Palapye  is  arranged  for.  The  cost  of  this  first  section  is  estimated  at 
about  £235,000.  Another  company,  viz.  the  Beira  Railway  Company,  has 
been  formed  by  the  Chartered  Company  to  construct  the  railway  provided  for 
in  the  Anglo-Portuguese  agreement,  between  Beira,  on  the  East  Coast,  and 
Mashonaland.  The  first  section  of  75  miles  was  opened  for  traffic  on  October 
7,  1893,  and  a  further  section  of  43  miles  to  Chimoio,  giving  a  total  length 
of  118  miles,  has  since  been  opened.  The  Company  has  extended  the  telegraph 
system  from  Mafeking  to  Salisbury  in  Mashonaland,  over  800  miles,  and  14 
telegraph  stations  have  been  opened.  The  telegraph  is  extended  from  Palapye 
to  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury,  and  from  Salisbury  via  XJmtali  to  Chimoio. 

On  December  27, 1892,  the  African  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Company, 
Limited,  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  £140,000,  its  object  being  to 
extend  the  Company's  telegraph  system  from  Salisbury,  Mashonaland,  to 
Zomba,  in  Nyasaland,  thence  vid  Lakes  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika  to  Uganda, 
and  ultimately  to  connect  with  the  Egyptian  Government  system  of  tele- 
graphs at  Wady  Haifa,  thus  placing  Cape  Town  in  through  communication 
with  Cairo.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  first  400  miles,  viz.  from  Blantyre 
to  Salisbury,  would  be  in  working  order  by  August,  1895.  Materials  for  the 
extension  of  the  line  northwards  from  Blantyre  have  been  shipped. 

In  Mashonaland  distinct  gold-fields  have  been  discovered,  their  united 
area  being  estimated  at  5,250  square  miles.  Other  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered, silver,  copper,  blende,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  lead ;  while 
deposits  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  plumbago,  and  coal  have  been  discovered. 

Townships  at  Salisbury,  Victoria,  Hartley  Hill,  Umtali,  Bulawayo,  Gwelo, 
and  Melsether  have  been  surveyed  and  marked  out,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  building  sites  have  been  sold.  In  Mashonaland  alone  by  March,  1895, 
about  5,000  square  miles  had  been  actually  surveyed  :  and  in  Matabeleland 
1,070  farms,  aggregating  6,400,000  acres,  had  been  pegged  out  and  registered. 
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At  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo  there  are  Government  offices,  a  branch  of  the 
Standard  Bank,  churches,  hotels,  schools  and  hospitals.  Sanitary  boards  have 
been  established,  and  good  government  throughout  the  country  provided  for. 
By  the  new  postal  route  via  Bulawayo,  London  and  Salisbury  are  brought 
within  33  days  of  each  other. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  was  1,000,000^,,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
was  represented  by  cash  subscriptions.  A  resolution  to  increase  the  capital 
to  2,000,000Z.  by  issuing  fully  paid-up  shares  was  agreed  to  November  20, 
and  confirmed  December  4,  1893.  By  resolution  passed  at  an  Extraordinary 
General  Meeting,  held  on  July  12,  1895,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  capital 
of  the  Company  to  2,500,000Z.  by  the  creation  of  500,000  new  shares  of 
IZ.  each.  Revenue  now  accrues  from  mining,  trading,  and  professional  licenses, 
stand  holdings,  and  postal  and  telegraph  services. 
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ST.  HELENA. 

Governor, — Wm.  Grey- Wilson,  CM. G.  (500^.),  assisted  by  a  council  of  five. 

St.  Helena,  of  volcanic  origin,  is  about  800  miles  from  Ascension  Island, 
the  nearest  land,  and  1,200  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Its  importance 
as  a  port  of  call  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  opening  of  the  overland  route  to 
India,  and  also  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Area,  47  square  miles.  Population  in 
1891,  4,116,  inclusive  of  179  garrison  and  60  shipping.  Births,  1894,  102  ; 
deaths,  73  ;  marriages,  21.  Emigrants  about  200  annually  to  the  Cape  and 
United  States.  Four  Episcopal,  3  Baptist,  1  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Educa- 
tion, 12  schools,  with  766  pupils ;  4  of  the  schools  receiving  a  Government 
grant  of  394Z.  in  1894. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  for  St.  Helena : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892                  1893 

1894 

£ 

11,066 
9,778 

Revenue 
Expenditure    . 

Exports  1 
Imports  . 

£ 

8,729 
9,032 

£ 

6,874 
8,288 

£ 

7,691 
7,445 

£ 

8,457 
7,637 

1,905 
31,958 

3,126 

27,382 

7,863 
30,386 

4,976 
-  39,193 

5,052 
31,777 

1  Including  specie:  1,580?.  in  1890;  2,19bl.  in  1891;  0,721/.  in  1892;  4,0551.  in  1893; 
3,8751.  in  1894. 

Savings-bank  deposits  13,212Z.  in  1894.     Total  estimated  value  of  island 
wealth,  200,000Z.      Public  debt,  Nil.     The  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1894 
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were  4,280Z.  ;  imports  from  Great  Britain,  18,994Z.  There  is  a  wliale-fishery 
under  American  management,  the  results  varying  from  13,000Z.  to  30,000Z. 
yearly.    The  total  and  British  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  : — 


Tonnage           j         1890                 1891         !         1892 

i         1893                  1894 

Total       .        .         79,366   ,      65,636    1       74,161    ! 
'■  British    .         .          66,272          61,865          68,972   i 

81,161          87,346 
73,418          86,262 

The  Post  Office  traffic  from  St.  Helena  in  1894  :  20,600  letters,  2,970 
books,  papers,  and  parcels.     There  are  13  miles  of  telegraph  wire. 

St.  Helena  is  largely  used  as  a  recmiting  station  for  the  West  African 
Squadron.  ^  Battery  of  Royal  Artillery,  1  comi)any  of  infantry ;  4  heavy 
guns  on  height  over  port. 

Colonial  Keport.    Annual.    TiOndon. 

Brooke's  History  of  St.  Helena. 

J5;Mt«  (A.  B.),  West  African  IslandH.     8.     London,  1885. 

Morris  (D.),  Agricultural  Resources  of  St.  Helena. 

MelUss's  Physical  and  Topographical  Description  of  St.» Helena. 

Sierra  Leone.    See  West  African  Colonies. 
Socotra.    Somali  Coast.    See  Aden. 


TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA. 

A  slnall  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  half-way  between  the  Cape  and' 
S.  America,  in  37°  6'  S.  lat.  12"  1'  W.  Ion.  Until  the  death  of  Xapoleon  I. 
they  were  occupied  by  a  ganison.  Besides  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Gough's 
Island,  there  are  Inaccessible  and  Nightingale  Islands,  the  former  two  and 
the  latter  one  mile  long,  and  a  number  of  rocks.  The  population  consists 
mainly  of  the  families  of  shipwrecked  sailors  and  wives  from  St,  Helena,  and 
numbered  about  61  in  April,  1894.  There  arc  600  head  of  cattle  and  about  500 
sheep  on  the  island,  and  both  beef  and  mutton  are  excellent.  ]]eans, 
potatoes,  and  apples  are  grown.  The  only  dwellings  are  a  few  cottages  on 
one  side  of  the  mountain. 


WEST  AFRICAN  COLONIES. 

These  arc  four  in   number,   all  Crown  colonies  :    Gold   Coa.st,  Lago.s,  ' 
Gambia,  and  Siekra  Leone. 

The  Gold  Coast  stretches  for  350  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between 
5°W.  long.,  and2°E.  long.  Governor,  W,  E.  Maxwell,  C.M.G.  (4,000^.). 
There  are  an  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  both  nominated,  with  two 
unofficial  members  in  latter.  Area  estimated  at  15,000  square  miles,  including 
protectorate,  46,600.  Estimated  population,  1,473,882  ;  of  whom  about  150 
are  Europeans.  Chief  towns  :  Accra,  16,267  ;  Elmina,  10,530  ;  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  11,614;  Kwitta,  Saltpond,  and  Winneba.  Government  elementary 
schools  at  Accra  and  Cape  Coast,  but  education  mainly  in  the  hands  of  tht> 
various  religious  bodies,  Wesleyan,  Koman  Catholic,  and  German  Missions  ; 
7,689  scholars;  Government  contributed  2,170Z.  in  1893.  Staple  products 
and  exports,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and  india-rubber  ;  the  export  of 
valuable  native  woods  is  increasing.  Gold  found  in  many  parts  and  now 
being  worked.  Telegraphs  (1894)  391  miles,  including  three  miles  of  cable. 
In  1895-6  a  military  expedition  proceeded  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  Kumasi, 
the  capital  of  Ashanti,  the  king  of  which  made  his  submission  to  her 
Majesty's  representative.     A  British  Resident  has  been  appointed  to  Kumasi. 
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Lagos,  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast  to  the  east  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  pro- 
tectorate extending  along  the  coast  between  2°  and  6°  E.  long.,  and  for  some 
distance  inland.  ''Governor,  Sir  Gilbert  Thomas  Carter,  K.C.M.G.  (3,500/.). 
Execntive  and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.  Area,  including  protectorate, 
1,071  square  miles  ;  estimated  population,  100,000,  including  about  150 
whites.  Including  Yoruba,  area  20,070  square  miles  ;  population,  3,000,000  ; 
Christians,  6,000  ;  Mohammedans,  12,000  ;  the  rest  Tagans.  34  schools  ; 
2, 500  pupils  ;  exclusive  of  Mohammedan  schools.  Principal  products  and 
exports  ;  palm  oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  gum  copal,  cotton,  rubber,  cocoa,  and 
coffee.  Chief  imports :  spirits,  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  hardware.  Trade 
mainly  with  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  and  Germany. 

Gambia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
We.st  African  Settlements,  but  in  December  1888  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent colony.  Administrator,  R.  B.  Llewelyn,  C.M.G.  (1,500/.).  Executive 
and  Legislative  Council  nominated.  2,700  square  miles,  population,  50,000. 
Area  of  settlement  ])roper,  69  square  miles  ;  population  (1894),  14,978,  in- 
cluding 62  whites,  5,300  Mohammedans,  2,385  Christians  (Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics)  ;  5  schools,  with  861  pupils  enrolled ;  Government  grant, 
proportionate  to  results  (1893,  325/.).  In  1893,  273  prisoners  were  tried, 
and  154  convicted.  Chief  town,  Bathurst,  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  6,000 
inhabitants.  Chief  products  and  exports  :  ground  nuts,  hides,  bees- wax,  rice, 
cotton,  corn,  india-rubber. 

Sierra  Leone  includes  the  island  of  Sherbro,  and  much  adjoining  territory. 
Governor,  Colonel  Frederic  Cardew,  C.M.G.  (2,500/.);  assisted  by  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.  It  extends  from  the  Scarcies  River  to 
the  north,  to  the  border  of  Liberia  in  the  south,  180  miles.  Area,  15,000 
square  miles  ;  population,  180,000.  Sierra  Leone  proper  4,000  square  miles  ; 
population  (census,  1891),  74,835,  of  whom  224  are  whites.  Protestants,  40,790  ; 
Catholics,  571  ;  Mohammedans,  7,396  ;  the  rest  Pagans.  In  1893,  85  elemen- 
tary and  6  high  schools,  with  10,500  pupils  ;  Government  grant  in  aid,  872/. 
Fourah  Bay  College  is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Durham.  Chief  town, 
Freetown,  30,033  inhabitants — headquarters  of  H.M.'s  forces  in  West  Africa, 
800  men  of  the  AVest  India  Regiment,  besides  engineers  and  artillery.  Armed 
constabulary  force  of  570  men  chiefly  for  frontier  defence.  Freetown,  the 
greatest  seaport  in  West  Africa,  is  a  second-class  Imperial  coaling  station, 
with  an  excellent  harbour  fortified  with  several  batteries  of  heavy  guns. 
There  is  a  supreme  court,  and  police  and  petty  debt  courts  in  each  district ; 
offences  in  1893,  1,478.  Chief  products  and  exports:  palm  oil  and  kernels 
benni  seed,  ground  nuts,  kola  nuts,  india-rubber,  copal,  hides.  Many  skilled 
workers  in  gold  and  silver.  Trade  considerably  diminished  owing  to  activity 
of  the  French  in  their  neighbouring  colonies.  Government  savings  banks 
with  30,725/.  deposited  in  1893.  There  are  good  roads,  and  much  traffic  on  the 
many  lagoons  and  canals.    The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  four  colonies  : — 


Revenue 

1890             1891 

1892 

189:J             1894 

£    r   £    i 

115,317  i  137,017  1 

201,783    218,261  | 

92,769  ,    98,838 

31,899  ,    23,798 

Lagos      .... 
Gold  Coast      . 
Sierra  Leone  . 
Gambia  .... 

Total      . 

£      ;.     £ 

56,341  i    78,625 

156,449     186,021 

73,708      89,869 

30,573      31,038 

£ 

68,421 

183,074 

86,866 

30,977 

317,071    385,553 

369,338  i  441,768  |  477,914  ' 
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Leading  item  of  revenue  (1894)  :  Customs,  Lagos,  119,793Z.  ;  Gold  Coast, 
191,250Z.  ;  Sierra  Leone,  79,821Z.  ;  Gambia,  19,370?. 


Expenditure                       1890 

1891 

66,388 

133,407 

77,965 

27,697 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1       £ 
Lagos     ,        .        .         .   i    63,701 
Gold  Coast      .         .         .     117,899 
Sierra  Leone  .         .         .       63,056 
Gambia  ....       22,758 

£ 

86,513 

168,104 

83,852 

28,740 

£ 

101,251 

178,934 

84,691 

38,143 

£ 

124,829 

226,932 

93,100 

31,640 

.            Total     .         .         .     267,414 

305,457 

357,209 

403,019 

476,501 

The  public  debt  of  Sierra  Leone  (1894),  consists  of  a  loan  of  50,000Z,, 
payable  1896-98.     The  others  have  no  public  debt. 


Exports 

1890       i       1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Lagos 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone    . 
Gambia   . 

Total . 

£ 
595,193 
601,348 
349,319 
163,374 

£ 
717,643 
684,305 
477,656 
180,051 

£ 
577,083 
665,064 
420,451 
172,197 

£ 
836,295 
722,107 
398,664 
204,721 

£ 

821,682 
850,343 
426,499 
149,143 

1,709,234 

2,059,655 

1,834,795  J2,161,787 

2,247,667 

Chief  exports  (1894)  from  Lagos:  palm  kernels,  440,066Z. ;  palm-oil, 
187,928?.  Gold  Coast:  india-rubber,  232,550Z.  ;  palm  oil,  237,623Z.  ;  palm 
kernels,  112,373Z.  ;  gold  dust,  76,796Z.  Sierra  Leone:  palm  kernels, 
154,138?.  ;  rubber,  50,943?.:  and  kola  nuts,  41,975?.  Gambia:  ground  nuts, 
108,825?.  ;  rubber,  10,045?. 


Imports 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Gobi  Coast 
Sierra  Leone    . 
Gambia    . 

Total . 

£ 
500,827 
562,103 
389,908 
149,548 

£ 
650,192 
665,781 
453,378 
172,118 

522,041 
597,095 
413,117 
169,973 

£ 
749,027 
718,353 
417,466 
166,509 

£ 
744,561 
688,467 
478,025 
130,349 

1,602,385 

1,941,469 

1,702,226 

2,051,355 

2,041,402 

The  recorded  values  and  quantities  are,  in  general,  those  disclosed  by  invoices  and 
declarations,  but  spirits  are  gauged  and  measured.  At  Gambia  the  cost  of  freight,  in- 
surance, and  packages  is  added  to  the  invoice  value  of  imports,  and  the  cost  of  packages  is 
added  to  the  declared  value  of  exports.  The  countries  of  origin  and  destination  are  those 
shown  by  the  shipping  documents. 

The  chief  imports  (1894)  of  Lagos  were  :  cotton  goods,  298,506?. ;  spirits, 
126,761?.;  tobacco,  22,646?.  Gold  \Coast :  cotton  goods,  226,396?.;  spirits, 
89,385?.  Sierra  Leone  :  cotton  goods,  184,846?.  ;  spirits,  30,816?.  ;  tobacco, 
23,266?,  Gambia:  cotton  goods,  26,139?.  ;  spirits,  3,229?.;  tobacco,  hard- 
ware. According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  total  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1894  from  the  West  African  colonies  amounted  to 
1,557,790?.  ;  and  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  these 
colonies  amounted  to  1,181,111?. 

Tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  West  African 
Cpjopies,  apd  of  Pritish  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  for  five  years  : — 
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199 


1802 


1898 


Lagos 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia     . 

Total 


555,862 
643,015 
679,509 
221,686 


597,645  i 
777,169  ; 
842,523  I 
229,958  I 


679,354  I 
826,910  I 
800,695  I 
217,424  ! 


694,840 
830,766 
746,512 
228,706 


685,573 

1,006,053 

962,046 

229,702 


2,100,072  2,447,295  2,524,382  2,500,824  |2,983,374 


Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia  . 

Total   . 


385,746  442,646 

455,158  546,104 

543,910  634,551 

149,968  !  150,342 


1,534,782  1,773,643 


506,392 
525,842 
589,671 
151,672 


526,032 
564,652 
574,581 
162,401 


1,773,577  1,827,666 


500,196 
695,309 
828,712 
183,317 


2,207,534 


The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Great 
Britain. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Annual  Blue  Books  of  the  various  Colonies,  and  Eeports  thereon. 

The  Colonial  Office  List.    Annual. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies.    Annual. 

SieiTa  Leone.     Report  and  General  Statistics  of  Census  of  1891. 

Banbury  (G.  A.  L.),  Sierra  Leone ;  or,  The  White  Man's  Grave.     8.     London,  1888. 

Blyden  (E.  W.),  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race.    8.     London,  18S9. 

Boyle  (F.),  Through  Fanteeland  and  Coomassie.    8.    London,  1874. 

Ellis  (A.  B.),  West  African  Sketches.  8.  London,  1881.  History  of  the  Gold  Coast  of 
West  Africa.  8.  London,  1893.  The  Yoruba-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast.  S. 
London,  1894.  The  Ewe-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast.  8.  London,  1890.  The 
Tshi-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast.  8.  London,  1887.  West  African  Islands.  8. 
London.     1885. 

Ingham  (Bishop  E.  G.),  Sierra  Leone  after  a  Hundred  Years.     8.     London,  1894. 

Lucas  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  Vol.  III.    8.   London,  1894. 

Moloney  (C.  A.),  Sketch  of  the  Forestry  of  West  Africa,    8.     London,  1887. 

Moloney  (C.  A.),  West  African  Fisheries  (Gold  Coast).    8.    London,  1883. 

Poole  (T.  E.),  Life,  Scenery  and  Customs  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia.  2  vols.  12. 
London,  1850. 

Sibthorpe  (A.  B.  C),  History  of  Sierra  Leone.     12.    London,  1881. 

Sibthorpe{A.  B.  C),  Geography  of  Sierra  Leone.     12.    London,  1881. 


ZANZIBAR. 

Sultan  and  Government. 

The  Sultan,  or  more  correctly,  the  Seyyid,  Hamed  bin  ThAvain  bin  Said, 
about  39  years  of  age,  nephew  of  the  late  Sultans  Ali,  Khalifa  and  Burghash, 
succeeded  to  the  Sultanate  on  the  death  of  Seyyid  Ali  on  March  5,  1893.  He 
was  one  of  several  claimants,  and  was  selected  by  the  British  Government 
as  being  the  most  fitting. 

Zanzibar  dominions  were  gradually  acquired  by  the  Imams  of  Muscat  at 
various  dates  between  the  years  1698  and  1807,  partly  by  conquest  from  the 
Portuguese  and  partly  from  native  chiefs.  They  were  held  as  an  appanage  of 
Muscat  until  the  death  of  Seyyid  Said,  when,  on  a  dispute  as  to  the  succession 
arising  between  Seyyid  Thwain,  of  Muscat,  father  of  the  present  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar, and  Seyyid  Majid,  of  Zanzibar  (both  being  sons  of  Seyyid  Said),  the  domin- 
ions in  Africa  were  made  independent  of  the  present  State,  and  confirmed  under 
Majid  by  an  arbitration  of  Lord  Canning  (dated  1861),  then  Governor-General 
of  India.  Besides  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  smaller  islands,  the 
Sultan's  authority  nominally  extended  along  the  coasts  and  indefinitely  inland, 
from  Warsheikh,  in  3°  N.  lat.,  to  Tunghi  Bay,  in  10°  42'  S.  lat,  his  influ- 
ence, however,  being  exercised  but  a  little  way  from  the  coast,  except  along 
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a  few  trade  routes.  In  1886  his  dominions  were  delimited,  and  Zanzibar  was 
recognised  as  holding  a  continuous  strip  of  coast,  ten  miles  in  depth,  reaching 
from  Cape  Delgado  to  Kipini  on  the  Ozi  River.  Outside  tliis  tract,  it  was 
agreed  that  Germany  should  have  as  a  sphere  of  influence  the  country  stretching 
inland  from  the  river  Rovuma  northwards  to  the  Umba  River  ;  England's  sphere 
of  influence  extending  northward  from  the  Umba.  Northwards  of  Kipini  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  retained  several  stations  where  he  had  hitherto  kept  garri- 
sons, viz.,  Lamu,  Kismayu,  Brava,  Merka,  Mogadischo,  Warsheikh.  Of 
these,  however,  the  last  four  were  ceded  to  Italy  on  August  26,  1892,  and  the 
Italian  Government  took  over  their  administration  on  September  26,  1893. 
The  German  East  African  Association,  in  virtue  of  a  concession  signed  in  May 
1888,  acquired  the  right  to  administer  the  Mrima  or  mainland  (including  the 
customs  of  the  Sultan's  ports)  from  the  Rovuma  to  the  Umba  River  on  the 
north,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  being  paid  the  sum  of  4,000,000  marks.  The 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  acquired  the  right  to  administer  the 
(^oast  from  the  Umba  to  Kipini  for  fifty  years,  on  condition  of  an  annual 
payment  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  in  1889  further  acquired  the  ports  and  islands 
(including  Lamu,  Manda,  and  Patta)  to  the  north  of  the  Tana.  A  further 
settlement  of  territorial  questions  in  1890  conferred  on  England  the  protectorate 
of  Zanzibar,  including  the  island  of  Pemba,  and  left  to  British  influence  the 
territory  from  the  Umba  north  to  the  Jul)a  River,  including  the  territory  of 
Witu.  The  territory  between  the  Tana  and  Juba  rivers  was  evacuated  by  the 
British  East  Africa  Company  on  July  31,  1893,  and  the  administration  handed 
over  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

On  June  15,  1895,  a  British  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  ,over  the  whole 
of  the  territory  from  the  coast  to  the  boundaries  of  Uganda  (including  Witu), 
and  on  June  30  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  evacuated  the 
territory  leased  by  them  from  the  Sultan,  the  administration  being  taken  over 
by  her  Majesty's  Government  and  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  th«  Consul- 
General  at  Zanzibar. 

In  October  1891,  a  regular  Government  was  formed  for  Zanzibar,  of  which 
Sir  L.  Mathews  is  Prime  Minister.  All  accounts  are  now  kept  in  English 
and  Arabic,  and  are  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  British  Consul - 
General,  and  no  new  undertakings  or  additional  expenditure  can  be  incurred 
without  his  consent.  On  February  1,  1892,  Zanzibar  was  declared  a  free  port, 
but  the  importation  of  spirits,  arms,  powder,  and  mineral  oils  remains  subject 
to  regulation. 

Area,  Population,  Religion. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  625  square  miles,  and  Pemba  360 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  150,000,  and  that 
of  the  island  of  Pemba  at  50,000.  There  is  a  considerable  foreign  population, 
mostly  engaged  in  trading.  There  are  about  50  Englishmen,  50  Germans, 
a  few  Americans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Roumanians,  the  two 
latter  nationalities  being  under  British  protection.  There  are  also  about  7,000 
British  Indian  subjects,  through  whose  hands  almost  the  whole  trade  of 
Zanzibar  and  of  East  Africa  passes,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  town  of 
Zanzibar  has  a  population  estimated  at  30, 000. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  most  of  the  natives  of  the 
coast  and  islands  being  Sunnis  of  the  Shaft  school,  though  many  are  heathen  ; 
while  the  Sultan  and  his  relatives  are  schismatics  of  the  Ibadhi  sect. 
There  are  Christian  missions  (Church  of  England,  Wesleyan,  Independent, 
and  Roman  Catholic)  on  the  island  and  far  into  the  mainland. 

There  is  a  French  hospital  at  Zanzibar,  attended  by  French  sisters  of 
mercy,  and  a  hospital  at  the  Universities  Mission.  Sir  Tharia  Topan's 
hospital  for  Indians  is  now  completed,  but  is  not  yet  in  use. 
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Justice. 

Justice  among  the  Sultan's  subjects  is  administered  by  various  'Kazis, ' 
with  an  appeal  to  H.H.  ;  among  Europeans  by  their  consuls  in  all  eases  in 
which  they  are  the  accused  or  defendants.  By  a  declaration  signed  December  16, 
1892,  the  "Sultan  has  delegated  to  the  British  Agent  and  Consul-General  his 
right  to  try  all  cases  in  which  a  British  subject  is  plaintiff  or  accuser,  and  the 
defendant  or  accused  is  a  Zanzibar  subject  or  the  subject  of  a  non-Christian 
state  without  a  treaty.  The  British  Court  has  also  jurisdiction  over  all  slaves 
freed  by  her  Majesty's  Agency  and  Consulate  General.  ]\Iost  of  the  civil  cases 
are  brought  into  the  English  Consular  Court,  from  which  there  is  an  appeal 
to  the  Bombay  High  Court.  To  it  also  pertains  admiralty  jurisdiction  with 
reference  to  the  slave  trade,  and  it  is  a  naval  prize  court,  by  virtue  of 
the  Zanzibar  (Prize)  Order  in  Council,  1888. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  was  mainly  derived  from  customs  dues  and  taxes 
)n  produce,  chiefly  cloves.  Under  the  new  arrangement  with  England  the 
Sultan's  privy  purse,  which  will  be  kept  separate  from  the  general  revenue 
of  the  country,  has  been  lixcd  at  about  two  lakhs  of  rupees  annually,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  revenue  will  be  devoted  to  the  charges  for  police,  harbour 
improvements,  and  public  works.  The  Saltan  has  also  a  private  income.  All 
the  public  expenditure  must  receive  the  .sanction  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
British  Agent  and  Consul-General, 

There  is  a  regular  army  of  about  1,000  men,  including  police,  under  the 
command  of  General  Hatch. 

Commerce. 

In  1893  the  imports  were  estimated  at  1,146,759?.,  and  exports  at 
1,002,035?.  In  1894  the  imports  amounted  to  1,197,681?.,  and  were  distri- 
buted as  follows  : — From  foreign  countries,  722,212?.;  German  coast,  219,746?.  ; 
Sultan's  dominions,  177,171?.;  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company's  ter- 
ritory, 47,369?.  ;  Benadir  Ports,  31,183?,  Among  European  countries  Great 
Britain  is  first  with  96,291?.  The  exports  in  1894  amounted  to  1,096,240?,, 
the  chief  articles  exported  being  ivory,  152,181?,  ;  cloves,  138,859?,  ;  copra, 
25,697?,  ;  rubber,  21,022?,  ;  gums,  12,807?,  ;  hides,|^6,002?,  ;  chillies,  5,083?, 
In  the  year  1894,  126  vessels  (other  than  coasting  vessels  and  men-of-war) 
entered  the  port  of  Zanzibar,  These  included  44  vessels  of  71,235  tons  British, 
46  of  66,862  tons  German,  28  of  47,776  tons  French, 

There  is  a  special  coinage  issued  under  the  Sultan's  authority,  of  which  the 
Maria  Theresa  dollar  is  the  unit ;  but  the  British  Indian  rupee  is  the  coin 
now  universally  current,  though  in  all  busine.ss  transactions  the  dollar  is  the 
standard  of  value.  The  dollar  has  a  fixed  value  of  2  rupees  2  annas,  and  the 
rupee  is  worth  47  cents, 

British  Agent  and  Consul-General. — A.  H.  Hardinge,  C,B, 

Consul. — Basil  Cave. 

Consul  and  Judge. — Walter  B.  Cracknall, 

Vicc-Consuls. — H.AV,  do  Sausmarez,V.  K.  Kestcll-Cornish,  D,  MacLcnnan. 

Vice-Consul  at  Pemba. — D,  R.  O'Sullivan. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Zanzibar  and  the  Mainland. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Anti-Slavery  Decree  by  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,    Africa,  No.  1  of  lSOO-91. 

Hertslet's  Treaties, 

Correspondence  relating  to  Zanzibar,     London,  1886. 

Further  Con-espondenco  relating  to  Zanzibar.     London.  1SS7  and  18S8. 

Reports  on  the  Slave  Trade  of  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  (Africa,  No.  7),  1887-88  and 
Africa,  No.  6  of  1890-91. 

Correspondence  respecting  Germany  and  Zanzibar.     18SS  and  1889. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  relating  to  Africa  and  Heligo- 
land.    London,  1890. 
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The  Gorman  "White  Books. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions,  for  1894.     London,  1895. 
East  Africa  Pilot. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Burton  (Sir  R.  F.),  Zanzibar,  City,  Island,  and  Coast.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1872. 

Elton  (J.  F.),  Travels  and  Researches  among  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Africa.     8.    London,  1879. 

Fischer  (G.  A.),  Mehr  Licht  im  dunkein  Weltteil.    Hamburg,  1885. 

Johnston  (H.  H.),  Kilimanjaro.     London,  1885. 

Reltie  (J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.     2nd  ed.     London,  1895. 

Krapf(J.  L.),  Travels  during  an  Eighteen  Years'  Residence  in  East  Africa.  London,  1860. 

Lugard  {C&pt.  F.  D.),  The  Rise  of  our  East  African  Empire.    2  vols.     London,  189:^. 

McDermott  (P.  L.),  British  East  Africa,    London,  1893. 

Meyer  (Hans),  Across  East  African  Glaciers.  (Translation  contains  Bibliography  on  this 
subject.]    8.     London,  1891. 

Peters  (Dr.),  New  Light  on  Dark  Africa.  [Narrative  of  the  German  Emin  Pasha  Expedi- 
tion.]   8.    London,  1891. 

Portal  (Sir  G.),  Mission  to  Uganda.     London,  1894. 

^^^^^^(E.),  Geographic  Universelle.     Vol.  XIII.     Paris,  1888 

Schmidt  (K.  W.),  Sansibar.     Leipzig,  1888. 

Stanley  (H.  M.),  Through  the  Dark  Continent.     2  vols.     London,  1878. 

Thomson  (Joseph),  To  the  Central  African  Lakes  and  Back.     2  vols.     London,  1881. 

Thomson  (Joseph),  Through  Masai  Land.     London,  1885. 

White  (A.  Silva),  The  Development  of  Africa.     London,  1890. 

Wilson  (Rev.  C.  T.)  and  Felkin  (R.  W.),  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  2  vols. 
London,  1882. 

ZULULAND. 

A  British  possession  administered  by  the  Governor  of  Natal,  who  is  also 
Governor  of  Zululand.  It  lies  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Natal,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  river  Tugela.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west 
by  Tongoland  and  the  South  African  Republic.  It  comprises  the  territory 
formerly  known  as  the  Zulu  Reserve,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  territory  restored 
to  Cetewayo  and  Usibebu  in  1883,  and  St.  Lucia  Bay.  It  was  formally  declared 
British  territory  in  May  1887.  Area,  probably  a  little  over  12,500  square 
miles  ;  population,  1894,  about  165,121  natives  and  994  whites.  The  territory 
is  administered  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  residing  at  Eshowe,  under  the 
Governor,  but  native  law  exists  as  between  natives.  There  are  8  magis- 
terial districts,  35  mission  stations,  32  native  schools,  to  24  which,  in  1894, 
grants  were  made  amounting  to  296Z.  There  is  a  police  force  of  250  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  under  a  European  commandant,  and  4  sub- 
inspectors.  A  hut  tax  of  14.S.  per  annum  is  levied  on  the  natives.  Agri- 
culture and  cattle-raising  are  carried  on  by  the  natives.  The  grain 
products  are  consumed  in  the  territory,  and  there  are  no  exports.  AVhen 
money  is  scarce,  cattle  and  grain  are  Isartered  by  the  natives  for  food  and 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  &c.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  tin,  iron,  asbestos, 
coal  are  found,  but  none  of  them  except  gold  has  been  worked.  A  telegraph 
line  of  30  miles,  joining  Eshowe  to  the  Natal  border  at  Bond's  Drift,  is  about 
to  be  extended  to  Melmoth  (32  miles).  There  are  native  mail  carriers,  and  a 
daily  post  cart.  There  is  a  main  road  through  the  territory,  with  branch 
roads  to  each  of  the  magistracies.  Revenue  1893,  43,666?.  ;  1894,  45,592Z.; 
expenditure  1893,  38,854Z.  ;  1894,  43,923?. 

Governor. — Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson,  K.C.M.G. 

Resident  Commissioner  and  Chief  Magistrate. — Sir  Marshal  Clarke,  K.  C.  M.  G. 

Government  Secretary. — William  Windham. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Colonial  Reports.     Annual.     London. 

Precis  of  Information  concerning  Zululand,  prepared  in  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
War  Office.    London,  1S95. 

Nohle  (J.),  Illustrated  Handbook  for  the  Cape  and  South  Africa.    8.     London,  1893. 
Tyler  (J.),  Forty  Years  iu  Zululand.    (Missionary  work.)    8.    Boston,  X891. 
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AMERICA. 

Antigua,  Bahamas,  Barbados.     See  West  Indies. 


BERMUDAS. 

G^owrwor.— Lieut. -Gen.  Thos.  Casey  Lyons,  C.B.  (2,946Z.),  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  6  members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  9  members,  also  appointed  by  tlie  Crown,  and  a  repre- 
sentative House  of  Assembly  of  36  members  ;  1,167  electors. 

A  Colony,  with  representative  government,  consisting  of  a  group  of  360 
small  islands  (18  to  20  inhabited),  580  miles  east  of  North  Carolina,  and 
677  miles  from  New  York,  noted  for  their  climate  and  scenery  ;  favourite 
winter  resort  for  Americans. 

Area,  20  square  miles  (12,000  acres,  4,000  under  cultivation).  Popula- 
tion in  1893,  15,519  (including  5,916  whites)  ;  10,627  belong  to  Church  of 
England.  In  1893  591  births  (67  illegitimate),  101  marriages,  821  deaths. 
Education:  47  schools,  with  1,400  pupils,  23  of  the  schools  receiving 
Government  grants,  1,650Z.  annually.  In  1893  270  persons  summarily 
convicted,  and  10  sentenced  by  superior  court.  Chief  town  Hamilton,  1,296 
population.     Average  strength  of  Imperial  forces,  2,913. 


1890 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


£ 
32,394 
30,270 


1891 

£ 
33,531 
32,029 


1893 


£ 
33,955 
31,643 


£  £ 

34,893  32,475 

33,713     j     34,216 


Customs  revenue  (1894),  25,444Z.  For  1895-96  the  estimated  revenue  is 
34,030Z.,  and  expenditure  34, 351 Z.  Chief  source  of  revenue  :  customs, 
26,151Z.  in  1895-96.  Chief  items  of  expenditure  :  salaries,  public  works, 
ecclesiastical,  education.  Contribution  by  Home  Government,  2,200Z.  Public 
debt  (1894),  47,100/'. 

Savings  bank  deposits,  16,076Z. 


—                 j         1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

i           £ 
Exports  .         .   ,  137,526 
Imports  .         .      308,016 

£ 
129,803 
325,976 

£ 

11.^455 
329,283 

£ 

129,069 
327,580 

£ 

98,377 
286,047 

Imports  subject  to  duty,  277,247?.  ;  duty  free,  8,800Z.  Imports  from 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Colonial  Blue  Book,  in  1894,  85,903Z.,  and 
exports  to  the  same,  2,003Z. 

Food  supplies  are  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  nearly  all  the  export  produce  of  Bermuda  goes  to  those  two  countries.  In 
1894  onions  exported,  46,323Z.  ;  lily  bulbs,  18,361Z.  ;  potatoes,  19,610?.;; 

The  registered  shipping  consisted  (1895)  of  2  steam  vessels  of  651  tons 
net,  and  22  sailing  vessels  of  5,303  tons  net ;  total  net  tonnage,  5,954. 

In  1894  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  293,808,  of 
which  272,503  were  British.  There  are  32  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  15  of 
cable  ;  in  1894  the  number  of  messages  sent  was  17,231.  There  is  also  a 
private  telephone  company,  which  has  about  225  subscribers  and  upwards  of 
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700  miles  of  wire  in  line.     A  telegraph  rable  connecting  the  islands  with 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was  successfully  laid  in  July  1890. 
The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  British. 

References  :   Bermuda  in  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.   London. 
Heilprin  (A.),  Bermuda  Islands.    8.    Philadelphia,  1889. 


CANADA. 

(Dominion  of  Canada.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

As  originally  constituted  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  com- 
posed of  the  Provinces  of  Canada — Upper  and  Lower — Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  They  were  united  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  in  March 
1867,  known  as  'The  British  North  America  Act  1867,'  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  July,  1867,  by  royal  proclamation. 
The  Act  provides  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be 
'  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ; '  that  the 
executive  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  carried  on  in  her  name  by  a  Governor- 
General  and  Privy  Council ;  and  that  the  legislative  power  shall 
be  exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  called  the  '  Senate  ' 
and  the  '  House  of  Commons.'  Provision  was  made  in  the  Act 
for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  North- West  Territories,  and  Newfoundland  into  the  Do- 
minion; Newfoundland  alone  has  not  availed  itself  of  such 
provision,  being  still  a  self-governing  Crown  colony.  In  1869 
the  extensive  region  known  as  the  North- West  Territories  was 
added  to  the  Dominion  by  purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company ;  the  province  of  Manitoba  was  set  apart  out  of  a 
portion  of  it,  and  admitted  into  the  confederation  of  15th  July, 
1870.  On  20th  July,  1871,  the  province  of  British  Columbia, 
and  on  the  1st  July,  1873,  the  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
respectively  entered  the  confederation. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Do- 
minion are  nominated  for  life,  by  summons  of  the  Governor- 
General  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  there  are  now  81  senators — namely,  24  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  24  from  Quebec,  10  from  Nova  Scotia,  10 
from  New  Brunswick,  4  from  Manitoba,  3  from  British  Columbia, 
4  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  2  from  the  Territories,     Eacli 
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senator  must  be  30  years  of  age,  a  born  or  naturalised  subject,  and 
reside  in  and  be  possessed  of  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the  value 
of  4,000  dollars,  in  the  province  for  which  he  is  appointed.  The 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  is  elected  by  the  people,  for 
live  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved,  at  the  rate  at  present  of  one 
representative  for  every  20,000,  the  arrangement  being  that  the 
province  of  Quebec  shall  always  have  65  members,  and  the 
other  provinces  proportionally,  according  to  their  populations  at 
each  decennial  census.  At  present  on  the  basis  of  the  census 
returns  for  Manitoba  of  1886,  for  the  North- West  Territories  of 
1885,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  of  1881,  the  House  of 
Commons  consists  of  215  members — namely,  92  for  Ontario,  65 
for  Quebec,  21  for  Nova  Scotia,  16  for  New  Brunswick,  5  for 
Manitoba,  6  for  British  Columbia,  6  for  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  4  for  the  North- West  Territories.  On  the  basis,  however, 
of  the  census  of  the  Dominion  taken  in  April  1891,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  redistribution  bill  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  will,  after  the 
next  General  Election,  consist  of  213  members — 92  for  Ontario, 
65  for  Quebec,  20  for  Nova  Scotia,  14  for  New  Brunswick,  7 
for  Manitoba,  6  for  British  Columbia,  5  for  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  4  for  the  North-West  Territories.  The  ratio  of 
members  to  population  will  then  be  1  in  22,688. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  con- 
stituencies, with  a  uniform  franchise  for  the  whole  Dominions 
except  in  the  North- West  Territories,  where  every  male  resident, 
for  12  months,  21  years  of  age,  and  not  an  alien  or  Indian,  is 
entitled  to  vote.  In  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  a  vote  is  given  to 
every  male  subject  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  being  the  owner, 
tenant,  or  occupier  of  real  property  of  the  actual  value  in  cities 
of  300  dollars,  in  towns  of  200  dollars,  and  elsewhere  of  150 
dollars ;  or  of  the  yearly  value,  wherever  situate,  of  not  less  than 
2  dollars  per  month,  6  dollars  per  quarter,  12  dollars  half-yearly, 
or  20  dollars  per  annum  ;  or  is  resident  in  any  electoral  district 
with  an  income  from  earnings  or  investments  of  not  less  than 
300  dollars  per  annum ;  or  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  or  any  other 
owner  of  real  property  which  is  of  suflBcient  value  to  qualify  both 
father  and  such  son ;  or  is  a  fisherman,  and  owner  of  real  pro- 
perty, which,  with  boats,  nets,  and  fishing  tackle,  amounts  to 
150  dollars  actual  value.  The  qualifications  for  voting  at  pro- 
vincial elections  vary  in  the  several  provinces.  Voting  is  by 
ballot,  except  in  the  territories. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  salary  of  4,000 
dollars  per  annum,  and  each  member  an  allowance  of  10  dollars 
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per  diem,  up  to  the  end  of  30  days,  and  for  a  session  lasting 
longer  than  this  period  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  with,  in  every 
case,  10  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  expenses.  The  sum  of 
8  dollars  per  diem  is  deducted  for  every  day's  absence  of  a  mem- 
ber, unless  the  same  is  caused  by  illness.  There  is  the  same 
allowance  for  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion. 

Gover7ior-General. — The  Kight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Gr.C.M.G.,  born  1847;  succeeded  to  the  title  1870;  H.M. 
High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  1881-86;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  February  to 
August,  1886.  Appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada,  1893; 
assumed  office,  September,  1893. 

The  Governor-General  has  a  salary  of  10,000Z.  per  annum.  He  is  assisted 
in  his  functions,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1867,  by  a  Council,  com- 
posed of  13  heads  of  departments. 

Queen's  P7'ivy  Council. — The  present  Council  consists  of  the  following 
members  : — 

1.  Premier  and  President  of  the  Council. — Hon.  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell, 
K.C.M.G.,  born  in  Suffolk,  England,  1823  ;  entered  Parliament  1867,  and 
became  Minister  of  Customs  1878  ;  appointed  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence 
1892,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  accepted  the  newly-created  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  ;  became  Premier  on  the  death  of 
Sir  J.  Thompson,  1894. 

2.  Postmaster-General. — Hon.  Sir  A.  P.  Caron,  K.C.M.G. 

3.  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. — Hon.  John  Costigan. 

4.  Minister  of  Finance. — Hon.  G.  E.  Foster. 

5.  Minister  of  Justice.  — Hon.  A.  R.  Dickey. 

6.  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals.  — Hon.  John  G.  Haggart. 

7.  Minister  of  Public  "Works. — Hon.  Joseph  A.  OiLimet  (Speaker,  1887- 
1891). 

8.  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence, — Hon.  A.  Desjardins. 

9.  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Hon.  T.  M.  Daly,  Q.C. 

10.  Minister  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  W.  H.  Montague. 

11.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — Hon.  W.  B.  Ives. 

12.  Secretary  of  State.— Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart,  G.C.M.G. 

Without  P  rtf  lio  -f  ^°^"  ^^''  ^^^^^  ^-  ^'"^'^^^h  K.C.M.G.;  Hon.  Donald 
°     °        V         Ferguson. 

Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary,  fixed  by  statute,  of  7,000  dollars,  or 
1,400^.  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  recognised  Prime  Minister,  who  has 
8,000  dollars,  or  1,600^.  per  annum.  The  body  of  ministers  is  officially  known 
as  the  '  Queen's  Privy  Council  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. ' 

Provincial  Government. 

The  seven  provinces  fonning  the  Dominion  have  each  a  separate  parlia- 
ment and  administration,  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  head  of  the 
executive.  They  have  full  powers  to  regulate  their  own  local  affairs  and 
dispose  of  their  revenues,  provided  only  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  action 
and  policy  of  the  central  administration.  The  Lieutenant-Governors  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  have  each  two 
Chambers  (a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly)  and  a  responsi- 
ble Ministry.     In  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and 
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Priuce  Edward  Island  there  is  only  one  Chamber  (the  Legislative  Assembly) 
and  a  responsible  Ministry.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Nova 
Scotia  number  21,  and  Quebec  24.  The  membership  of  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  are — Prince  Edward  Island  30,  Nova  Scotia  38,  New  Brunswick 
41,  Quebec  73,  Ontario  94,  Manitoba  40,  British  Columbia,  33  ;  and  the 
North- West  Territories,  26.  The  North- West  Territories  are  presided  over 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Advisory 
Council  (or  Executive)  consists  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  4  members 
elected  by  the  Assembly. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  poi3ulation  of  Canada  in  the  year  1800  was  estimated  at  240,000  ;  it 
has  increased  as  follows  : — 


Year 

1825 
1851 
1861 

Population 

Year 

Population 

581,920 
1,842,265 
3,090,561 

1871 
1881 
1891 

3,635,024 
4,324,810 
4,833,239 

The  following  are  the  areas  of  the  provinces  with  the  population  at  the 
censuses  of  1881  and  1891  : — 


Province 

Square 
Miles 

Total 
Popula- 
tion, 1881 

Total 
Popula- 
tion, 1891 

Density 
persq. 

mile 

1891 

Increase 
per  cent. 
1871-81 

Increase 
per  cent. 
1881-91 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 
Nova  Scotia  . 
New  Brunswick     . 
Quebec  .... 
Ontario  .... 
Manitoba 

British  Columbia  . 
Territories    and    Arctic 
Islands 

Total    . 

2,000 

20,550 

28,100 

227,500 

219,650 

64,066 

382,300 

2,371,481 

108,891 

440,572 

321,233 

1,359,027 

1,923,228 

65,954 

49,459 

56,446 

109,078 

450,396 

321,263 

1,488,535 

2,114,321 

152,506 

98,173 

98,967 

54 
22 
11 
6-5 

\. 

0-04 

15-8 
13-6 
12-4 
14  0 
18-6 
247-2 
36-4 

0-17 
2-22 
0-00 
9-53 
9-93 
144-95 
98-49 

75-33 

3,815,647 

4,324,810 

4,833,239 

1-5 

18-97 

11-74 

To  the  above  area  should  be  added  140,736  square  miles  for  lakes,  rivers, 
&c.,  giving  a  total  area  of  3,456,383  square  miles. 

In  1891  there  were  2,460,471  males  and  2,372,768  females. 

A  portion  of  the  North- Western  Territories  was  in  1882  divided  into  four 
districts — Assiniboia,  89,535  square  miles  ;  Saskatchewan,  107,092  sq.  m.  ; 
Alberta,  106,100  sq.  m.  ;  and  Athabasca,  104,500  sq.  m.  By  the  census  of  the 
first  three  districts  taken  in  1891,  there  was  found  to  be  a  total  population 
of  66,799. 

The  district  of  Keewatin,  between  Manitoba  and  Ontario,  and  stretching 
north  to  Hudson's  Bay,  was  created  in  1876  out  of  the  Territories,  and  erected 
into  a  separate  government  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba  ;  a 
portion  of  Manitoba  was  added  in  October  1883,  and  it  has  now  an  area  of 
about  282,000  square  miles. 

Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  consisted,  at  the 
census  of  1891,  of  natives  of  British  North  America.  These  numbered  4,185,877, 
of  whom  1,708,702  were  natives  of  Ontario  ;  1,406,514  of  Quebec  ;  423,890 
of  Nova  Scotia;   299,154  of  New  Brunswick ;  108,017  of  Manitoba;  56,851 
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of  British  Columbia;  102,652  natives  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  and  '80,097 
of  the  Territories.  Of  those  born  out  of  the  country,  the  most  numerous,  at 
the  census  of  1891,  were  475,456  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  13,776  were 
bom  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  making  490,232  British  born— 80,915  were 
born  in  the  United  States,  27,752  in  Germany,  9,222  in  Russia,  7,827  in 
Scandinavia,  5,381  in  France,  2,964  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  9,129  in 
China,  and  13,940  in  other  countries.  English-speaking  persons  numbered 
3,428,265,  and  French-speaking,  1,404,974.  According  to  an  official  report 
for  1892,  there  were  109,205  Indians  in  Canada  at  that  date. 

The  census  population  of  the   principal  cities   of  the  Dominion  was  as 
follows  in  1891  :— 


Ontario 


Toronto  181,220 
Hamilton  48,980 
Ottawa  44,150 
.London      31,980 


Quebec 


British  Columbia 


/Montreal  216,650 

•    \  Quebec  63,090 

Nova  Scotia     .       Halifax  38,556 

New  Brunswick     St.  John  39,179 

Manitoba         .       Winnipeg  25,642 

/Victoria       16,841 
'    \  Vancouver  13,685 

There  are  no  vital  statistics  for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  mortuary  sta- 
tistics being  collected  at  only  a  few  places  ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  say 
what  is  the  rate  of  natural  increase  of  the  population.  The  death  rate  per 
1,000  was  as  follows  in  1891  in  the  towns  named  : — Montreal,  28*11  ;  Toronto, 
15-61  ;  Quebec,  41 '11  ;  Hamilton,  16*23  ;  Halifax,  20*51  ;  Ottawa,  21*35  ; 
St.  John,  N.B.,  19*75  ;  Winnipeg,  14*66  ;  Victoria,  B.C.,  19*35. 

Immigration  into  Canada  during  1894  was  checked  1)y  the  unfavourable 
linancial  conditions  which  reduced  immigration  into  America  generally.  As 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect  trustworthy  figures  of  emigration,  the 
system  has  been  discontinued,  and  no  returns  are  published.  A  tax  of  50 
dollars  a  head  is  levied  on  all  Chinamen  landing  at  Vancouver,  but  the  number 
of  Chinese  immigrants  is  largely  on  the  increase. 


Religion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  the  whole  of  British  North  America.  The 
Church  of  England  is  governed  by  twenty  bishops,  with  about  1,000  clergy  ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  one  cardinal,  six  archbishops,  twenty-three 
bishops,  and  about  1,500  clergy  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
with  about],  000  ministers — formed  in  1875  by  the  union  of  two  formerly  dis- 
tinct bodies — by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  an  annual  assembly  as  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  with  2,358  churches  and  stations.  The  Methodists  have  1,700  and 
the  Baptists  about  500  ministers.  All  these  bodies  have  one  or  more  divinity 
schools.  The  number  of  members  of  each  religious  creed  in  the  Dominion  was 
as  follows  at  the  census  of  April  6,  1891  : — 


Roman  Catholics    . 

.  1,992,017 

Presbyterians 

.      755,326 

Anglicans 

.      646,059 

Methodists    . 

.      847,765 

Baptists 

.      302,565 

Lutherans 

63,982 

1  lucludin 

Congregationalists  . 
Miscellaneous  creeds. 
No  creed  stated 


Total 


28,157 
108,013 
^89,355 

4,833,239 


PaL'a 


The  following  shows  the  numbers  of  the  leading  denominations  in   the 
several  provinces  according  to  the  census  of  1891  : — 


Instruction. 

Except  in  British  Columbia,  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  have  one 
or  more  universities,  and  several  colleges  which  prepare  for  university  degrees. 
There  are  in  all  about  16  degree-granting  bodies  in  the  Dominion,  with  about 
24  colleges,  including  denominational,  medical,  and  other  special  institutions. 
From  special  official  statistics  of  these  institutions  it  may  be  estimated  that 
they  are  attended  by  about  9,000  students,  and  their  total  annual  expenditure 
is  upwards  of  700,000  dollars,  while  the  estimated  value  of  their  endowments, 
building  land,  &c.,  is  over  12,000,000  dollars. 

The  following  table  gives  some  information  respecting  the  public,  high, 
and  superior  schools  in  the  Dominion,  the  pupils  attending  them  and  the 
amount  expended  for  education  : — • 


Provinces 

Year  En  (.led 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 
ture 

i 

Ontario        .... 
Quebec         .... 
Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick  . 
Manitoba     .... 
British  Columbia 
P.  E.  Island 
The  Territories    . 

Dec.  31,  1893 
June  30,  1894 
Oct.  31,   1894 
Dec.  31,  1893 
Dec.  31,  1894 
June  30,  1892 
June  30,  1892 
June  30,  1S92 

6,156 
5,697 
185 
1,629 
911 
295 
455 
297 

9,208 
9,392 
2,394 
1,771 
1,047 
295 
553 

505,457 

284,047 

100,259 

61,115 

34,257 

12,512 

22,221 

8,341 

Dollars 
4,051,460  ! 
1,506,928  1 
777,430  j 
421,384  1 
774,865  t 
195,912  1 
159,931  : 
121,057 

Total                       .               - 

17,696 

24,660 

1,028,209 

8,008,967 

The  number  of  public  schools  included  in  the  table  was  16,659,  with 
19,561  teachers  and  904,514  pupils,  their  average  attendance  being  578,837. 
If  the  number  of  those  attending  the  universities  and  private  schools 
were  added  to  the  above  figures,  the  total  number  of  pupils  would  be  con- 
siderably over  one  million.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  on  public  and 
high  schools,  including  Government  grants,  was  over  10,000,000  dollars.  The 
supervision  of  education  is  under  the  control  of  the  Governments  of  the 
several  provinces,  and  the  systems  in  use  vary  somewhat,  but  are  all  based  oh 
the  principle  of  free  education,  the  funds  being  supplied  by  Government 
grants  and  local  taxation.  In  British  Columbia  and  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories the  schools  are  supported  wholly  by  Government.  Education  is  more 
or  less  compulsory  in  all  the  provinces,  except  New  Brunswick,  but  the  law  is 
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not  very  strictly  enforced.  In  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories there  are  separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholics  ;  in  the  other  provinces 
the  schools  are  unsectarian.  Separate  schools  in  Manitoba  were  abolished  by 
a  Provincial  Act  passed  in  1890. 

Justice  and  Grime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  in  Ottawa,  having  appellate,  civil,  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  and  throughout  Canada.  There  is  also  an  exchequer  court, 
which  is  also  a  colonial  court  of  admiralty,  with  powers  as  provided  in  the 
Imperial  *' Colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty  Act,  1890."  There  is  a  Superior 
Court  in  each  province  ;  county  courts,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  in  most  of 
the  provinces  ;  all  the  judges  in  these  courts  being  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General.  Police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the 
Provincial  Governments. 

In  1894,  7,601  persons  were  charged  with  indictable  offences  ;  of  these 
5,258  were  convicted,  11  being  sentenced  to  death,  561  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  the  rest  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  ;  and  30,907 
were  summarily  convicted,  26,940  with  the  option  of  a  fine. 

Finance. 

The  financial  accounts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  made  up  under 
three  different  headings — namely,  first,  'Consolidated  Fund,'  comprising 
the  general   sources   of  revenue   and    branches    of    expenditure ;    secondly, 

*  Loans  '  in  revenue,  and  *  Redemption '  with  *  Premiums  and  Discounts '  in 
expenditure  ;   and  thirdly,    '  Open  Accounts. '     The  headings    *  Loans  '   and 

*  Redemption '  include  the  deposits  in  and  withdrawals  from  the  Post  Office 
and  Government  Savings  Banks,  the  amount  on  deposit  forming  part  of  the 
floating  or  unfunded  debt  of  the  country.  Under  the  head  of  *  Open 
Accounts'  are  included  investments,  trust  funds,  Province  accounts,  and 
expenditure  on  capital  account  on  public  works. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure,  Consolidated  Fund,  for  five  years  have 
been : — 


Year 

1                   Revenue 

Expenditiu-e 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1890 

39,879,925 

35,994,031 

i              1891 

38,579,311 

36,343,568 

i             1892 

36,921,872 

36,765,894 

1893 

38,168,609 

36,814,053 

1894 

36,374,693 

37,585,026 

The  total  actual  receipts   and  expenditure,  under  these  three  divisions, 
were  as  follows  in  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  1894  : — 

Expenditure, 

Dollars 
Consolidated  Fund        .      37,585,026 
Redemption  .         .        1,574,628 

Open  Accounts     .         .        8,517,063 


Receipts. 

Dollars 

Consolidated  Fund 

36,374,693 

Loans  .... 

8,356,287 

Open  Accounts     . 

2,945,737 

Total      . 

47,676,717 

Total 


47,676,717 


The  actual  sources  of  revenue  and  branches   of  expenditure  comprised 
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under  the  division  called  Consolidated  Fund  were  as  follows  in  the  financial 
year  ending  June  30,  1894  : — 


Revenue 

Dollars 

Customs 

19,198,114 

Excise 

8,381,089 

Lands 

232,415 

Public  Works 

3,702,746 

Post  Office   . 

2,809,341 

Fees,  Fines,  and  Forfei 

tures    (including  Sei 

zures) 

107,510 

Militia 

42,527 

Weights  and  Measures 

38,631 

Premium,  Discount,  an( 

Exchange . 

151,071 

Interest  on  Investments 

3        1,217,809 

Fisheries 

79,602 

Penitentiaries 

11,162 

Superannuation    . 

63,975 

Dominion  Steamers  anc 

Lighthouse  and  Coas1 

Service     . 

14,639 

Mariners'  Fund 

49,091 

Steamboat  Inspection 

24,866 

Various 

250,106 

Total 


36,374,694 


Expenditure. 

Dollars 

Interest  on  Public  Debt 

10,212,596 

Charges  for  debt  . 

181,976 

Sinking  Fund 

2,131,361 

Subsidies  to  Provinces  . 

4,206,655 

Legislation    and     Civil 

Government 

2,100,286 

Public  Works        . 

2,167,951 

Penitentiaries 

446,134 

Administration  of  Justice 

745,504 

Geological  Survey,  &c. 

158,010 

Arts,    Agriculture,   and 

Statistics  . 

264,880 

Ocean  and  River  Steam 

Service 

742,625 

Militia  and  Defence 

1,284,517 

Mounted  Police  N.W.T. 

611,263 

Pensions,  &c. 

349,230 

Lighthouses,  &c. 

476,635 

Fisheries 

466,751 

Indians  (Leg.  Grants)  , 

968,563 

Immigration,  &c. 

315,807 

Charges  on  Revenue     . 

9,037,640 

Gov.  ofN.  W.  Ter.      . 

276,952 

Miscellaneous 

339,689 

Total        . 

37,585,025 

The  public  debt  of  the  Dominion,  incurred  chiefly  on  account  of  public 
works,  and  the  interest  of  which  forms  the  largest  branch  of  the  expenditure, 
was  as  follows  on  July  1,  1894  : — 

Dollars 
Without  Interest 20,737,413 


At  3  per  cent. 

„  H     „ 

„  4 
,,  5 
.,  6 


41,907,888 

69,954,096 

149,526,257 

24,823,702 

1,398,668 


Total  Debt  .         .         .    308,348,024 

There  are  assets  which  make  the  net  debt  246, 183, 029  dollars.  A  3  per  cent, 
loan  for  2,500,  OOOZ.  was  floated  in  London  in  October,  1894.  The  minimum  was 
95Z.,  and  the  average  price  realised  was  971.  9s.  2d.  The  following  shows  the 
gross  and  net  debts  in  five  years  : — 

Gross  Net 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1890 

286,112,295 

237,533,212 

1891 

289,899,229 

237,787,540 

1892 

295,333,274 

241,131,434 

1893 

300,054,525 

241,681,040 

1894 

308,348,024 

.246,183,029 
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The  total  burden  of  the  debt,  after  deducting  assets,  is  lOZ.  1.9.  6d.  per 
head,  and  of  the  annual  charge  for  interest  and  management  85.  6hd.  The 
total  exports  per  head  in  1894  amounted  to  U.  16s.  2d.,  and  the  pro"ceeds  of 
less  than  three  years'  exports  would  pay  off  the  debt.  The  expenditure  on 
canals  and  railways  alone  by  the  Government  amounted  to  over  31  millions 
sterling  up  to  1893,  since  which  time  the  Sault  St.  Marie  Canal  has  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  3  million  dollars.  At  the  census  of  1891  it 
was  found  that  the  value  ot  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries 
of  various  kinds  was  72  millions  sterling,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  products 
97  millions. 


Provincial 

Rev 

RNUEs,  Expenditures,  and  Debts,  1893. 

Province 

Revenue 
Dollars 

Expenditure 
Dollars 

Net  Debt 

Dollars 

Ontario 

4,091,914 

3,907,145 

Quebec 

i      4,373,363 

3,907,445 

16,295,658 

Nova  Scotia 

1          769,976 

822,462 

1,809,311 

New  Brunswick  . 

j         730,877 

711,673 

2,252,830 

Manitoba    . 

633,116 

798,188 

British  Columbia 

1,019,206 

1,431,438 

2,398,768 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

!         217,473 

294,201 

185,000 

1  Revenue  and  expenditure  of  1892. 


Defence. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  form  a  barrier  between  Central 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  the  eastern  provinces  and  Western  Canada 
have  neither  natural  barriers  nor  fortifications.  "With  the  exception  of  Halifax, 
and  a  small  fort  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  there  are  practically  no  fortifi- 
cations in  Canada.  Arrangements,  however,  are  now  being  made  between  the 
Imperial  and  Canadian  Governments  for  the  erection  of  fortifications  at 
Esquimalt  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  will  be  garrisoned  by  Imperial  troops. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Imperial  Government — the 
-strength  of  which  was  reduced,  in  the  year  1871,  to  2,000  men,  forming 
the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Halifax,  considered  an  '  Imperial  Station ' — 
Canada  has  a  large  militia  force.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act  passed  in  March 
1868  the  militia  consists  of  all  male  British  subjects  between  18  and  60, 
who  may  be  called  out  to  serve  in  four  classes — namely  first  class,  18  to 
30,  unmarried  ;  2nd,  from  30  to  45,  unmarried  ;  3rd,  18  to  45,  married  ;  4th, 
45  to  60.  The  militia  is  divided  into  an  active  and  a  reserve  force.  The 
active  includes  the  land  and  marine  militia.  The  active  militia  consists 
of  those  who  voluntarily  enlist,  or  of  men  balloted,  or  in  part  of  both.  The 
marine  militia  is  made  up  of  persons  whose  usual  occupation  is  on  sailing  or 
steam  craft  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Dominion.  The  active  militia  serve 
for  three  years.  The  city  corps  are  trained  for  12  days  annually  at  their 
headquarters,  and  the  rural  corps  for  the  same  period  biennially  in  camps  of 
exercise  in  their  respective  districts.  The  reserve  militia  consists  of  the  whole 
of  the  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  not  serving  in  the  active  militia  of 
the  time  being,  with  certain  exemptions.  The  number  of  men  to  be  drilled 
annually  is  limited  to  45,000  and  the  period  of  drill  to  16  days  every  year. 
The  establishment  of  the  active  militia  for  the  year  1894-5  amounted  to 
33,960  ofiicers  and  men,  comprising  9  regiments,  1  squadron,  3  troops  of 
cavalry ;  1  brigade,  15  batteries  of  field  artillery  ;  5  battalions,  9  companies  of 
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garrison  artillery  ;  2  companies  of  engineers  ;  and  92  battalions,  6  companies 
of  infantry.  The  permanent  corps,  combined  with  which  are  schools  of  in- 
struction, consist  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons  (2  troops),  Royal  Canadian 
Artilleiy  (3  batteries),  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry  (4  com- 
panies). The  establishment  is  1,012  of  all  ranks.  There  is  also  a  Royal 
Military  College  at  Kingston,  founded  in  1875.  The  officer  commanding  the 
militia  is  appointed  for  five  years,  and  during  appointment  holds  the  rank  of 
major-gen.  in  the  militia  ;  he  must  be  on  the  active  service  list  of  the  Imperial 
army,  and  of  not  lower  rank  than  colonel  in  the  same.  The  Dominion  is 
divided  into  twelve  military  districts,  as  follows — viz.  Ontario  into  four, 
Quebec  three.  Nova  Scotia  one.  New  Brunswick  one,  Manitoba,  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  Keewatin  one,  Prince  Edward  Island  one,  and  British  Columbia 
one,  each  district  being  commanded  by  a  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  whose  ap- 
pointment is  permanent.  A  small-arms  ammunition  factory  is  in  operation 
in  Quebec.  There  is  at  present  no  active  marine  militia,  the  naval  defences 
of  the  country  being  the  care  of  the  Imperial  authorities.  According  to  the 
Navy  List  twelve  ships  are  on  the  North  America  and  West  India  Stations 
besides  eight  others  on  the  Pacific  Station. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Agriculture. — Of  the  total  area  of  Canada  in  1891,  there  were  28,537,242 
acres  of  improved  land  out  of  60,287,730  acres  of  occupied  land.  Of  the 
improved  lands,  19,904,826  acres  were  under  crop,  being  4,792,542  acres 
more  than  were  under  crop  in  1881.  The  acreage  under  pasture  in  1891  was 
15,284,788  acres,  an  increase  of  8,899,226  acres  since  1881.  The  acreage  under 
wheat  in  1891  was  2,723,861  acres,  an  increase  of  381,506  acres  in  ten  years. 
The  average  yield  of  1891  per  acre  was  15*4  bushels,  an  increase  of  1"6 
bushels  per  acre  over  the  yield  of  1881.  There  is  a  central  experimental 
farm  near  Ottawa,  and  others  in  several  of  the  provinces.  In  1894  there  were 
156  ranches  in  the  N.-W.  Territories  covering  an  area  of  1,298,871  acres. 

The  timber  wealth  of  Canada  is  very  large,  and  timbering  one  of  its  most 
important  industries.  The  forest  area  is  estimated  at  1,248,798  square  miles. 
The  forest  products  of  1891  were  valued  at  80,071,415  dollars,  of  which 
27,207,547  dollars  were  exported.  The  census  returns  show  an  aggregate  of 
2,045,073,072  cubic  feet  as  the  total  cut  of  the  year. 

Fisheries. — The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada  in 
1893  was  20,686,661  dollars;  and  in  1894,  20,719,573  dollars,  of  which 
11,102,692  dollars'  worth  was  exported.  The  values  of  the  principal  catches 
in  1894  were:  cod,  4,225,896  dollars;  salmon,  2,407,439  dollars;  herring, 
2,565,730  dollars  ;  lobsters,  2,370,632  dollars,  and  mackerel,  908,870  dollars. 
In  1894,  according  to  provinces,  the  chief  values  were  :  Nova  Scotia,  6,547,387 
dollars;  British  Columbia,  3,950,478;  New  Brunswick,  4,351,527;  Quebec, 
2,303,386. 

Mining. — Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  N.  and  W.  Ontario, 
and  part  of  the^N.-W.  Territories,  are  the  chief  mining  districts  of  Canada. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Canada  was  in  1893,  19,350,712 
dollars,  and  in  1894,  20,900,000  dollars.  The  principal  product  is  coal,  of 
which  in  1893,  3,719,170  tons  were  raised,  valued  at  8,422,259  dollars  ; 
in  1894,  3,853,235  tons,  valued  at  8,447,329  dollars.  Among  the  other 
minerals  produced  in  1894  were  gold,  954,451  dollars  ;  nickel,  2,061,120 
dollars:  asbestos,  420,825  dollars;  petroleum,  835,322  dollars;  copper, 
805,760  dollars  ;  silver,  409,239  dollars.  Pig  iron  was  produced  to  the  value 
of  646,447  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal-bearing  area  of  the  N.-W. 
Territories  extends  over  65,000  square  miles. 
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Commerce. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  total  value  ^  of  exports  and  of  imports, 
and  the  total  value  of  imports  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  Dominion, 
in  each  of  the  years  named  : — 


Year  ended 
June  30 

Total  Exports 

Total  Imports 

Imports  for 
Home  CoBSumption 

1879 
1889 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Dollars 

71,491,225 

89,189,167 

98,417,296 

113,963,375 

118,564,352 

117,524,949 

Dollars 
81,964,427 
115,224,931 
119,967,638 
127,406,068 
129,074,268 
123,474,940 

Dollars 
80,341,608 
109,673,447 
113,345,124         i 
116,978,943 
121,705,030 
113,093,983 

The  following  table  shows  the  share  of  the  leading  countries  in  the  com- 
merce of  Canada  in  the  last  two  years  in  thousands  of  dollars  : — 


Exports  to 

1893 

1894 

Imports  entered  for 
Consumption 

1893 

1894 

1,000  Dols.  1,000  Dols. 

1 

1,000  Dols. 

1,000  Dols. 

Great  Britain      . 

64,080 

68,539 

United  States   . 

58,222 

53,034 

United  States      . 

43,923 

35,810 

Great  Britain    . 

43,148 

38,717 

West  Indies 

3,146 

3,444 

Germany  . 

3,826 

5,841 

Newfoundland    . 

2,595 

2,818 

France 

2,832 

2,536 

South  America   . 

1,050 

1,392 

China 

I  2,425 

2,524 

Germany    . 



2,046 

Japan 

No  other  countr 

y  over  a  million 

West  Indies      . 
Spain  and  Poss. 

4,244 

3,677 

(Not  in  W. I.) 

— 

1,525 

Other  countries  each  under  a  million  j 

.  1  The  returns  of  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  those  supplied  in  enti'ies  at  the 
Customs,  where  imports  must  be  entered  for  duty  at  their  fair  market  value  as  for  home 
consumption  in  the  country  of  purchase.  Quantities  are  ascertained  from  invoices  and  by 
examination,  wines  are  gauged  and  spirits  tested.  The  country  of  origin  of  imports  is  the 
country  of  purcliase  or  whence  shipment  was  made  to  Canada  ;  tbe  country  of  destination 
is  that  to  which  shipment  is  made.  Thus,  Canadian  wheat,  purchased  by  New  York  dealei-s, 
shipped  to  and  entered  in  bond  at  New  York,  and  thence  exported  to  Great  Britain,  would 
appear  only  as  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  The  only  Canadian  port  where 
transit  trade  is  recorded  is  Montreal,  such  trade  comprising  chiefly  goods  received  from  the 
United  States  and  transhipped  to  other  countries  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  Transit  trade 
is  not  included  in  the  general  trade,  which  comprises  all  other  imports  into  and  exports 
from  Canada.  The  term  "  special  trade,"  in  Canada,  is  applied  to  imports  from  Newfound- 
land which  are  exempt  from  duties  leviable  on  similar  goods  from  other  countries. 

The  accuracy  of  the  statistical  results  may  at  times  be  affected  by  fraudulent  misde- 
scription or  undervaluation  by  importers,  and  by  the  adoption  of  "sight  entries"  which, 
under  the  Customs  Act,  may  be  passed  when  importers  declare  on  oath  that,  for  want  of 
full  information,  they  cannot  make  a  perfect  entry-  In  such  circumstances  the  goods  may 
be  landed,  examined,  and  (a  sum  being  deposited  sufficient,  in  the  collector's  opinion,  to  pay 
the  duty)  delivered  to  the  importer.  A  time  is  fixed  within  which  a  perfect  entry  should 
be  made,  but  when  this  time  has  elapsed  the  deposit  is  held  as  payment  of  the  duty,  and 
the  provisional  valuation,  which  may  be  only  approximate,  is  not  correeted.  Statistics  of 
exports  may  be  affected  in  two  ways :  large  quantities  of  goods  are  shipped  at  remote  points 
where  no  officer  is  stationed,  and  the  prescribed  entry  outwards  is  not  unfrequently  neg- 
lected, while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen,  by  the  mistake  of  officers  or  of  carriers' 
agents,  that  exports  already  entered  outwards  at  the  inland  port  of  shipment  are  recorded 
also  at  the  point  of  exit  from  Canada.  • 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value 

of  the  leading  imports  and  exports 

in  1894  :— 

Imports,  1894, 

■nn11ar«j 

Exports  of  Canadian 

Dollars 

for  Home  Consumption 

produce,  1894 

Wool,     manufacturej 

i 

Lumber     and     other 

of.         .         . 

9,493,629 

forest  products 

6,834,184 

Iron,  steel,  and  manu 

Cheese 

15,488,191 

factures  of 

11,417,516 

Horned  cattle    . 

6,499,597 

Coal  and  Coke  . 

9,869,885 

Horses 

945,660 

Bread-stuffs 

1,414,423 

Sheep 

832,666 

Cotton  manufactures 

4,001,618 

Eggs 

714,034  1 

Tea  and  coffee    . 

3,657,631 

Other  animal  products 

7,401,865  t 

Sugar  of  all  kinds 

8,498,708 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

7,832,919  i 

Cotton      wool      anc 

Barley 

264,200  i 

waste     . 

2,902,993 

Other        agricultural 

Silk,     and    manufac 

products 

9,580,530  ! 

tures  of . 

2,481,414 

Codfish      . 

3,162,752  i 

Provisions 

900,494 

Fish  of  other  kinds  ^  . 

7,939,940 

Wool,  raw 

1,085,254 

Coal  .... 

3,321,565  i 

Hides,  raw 

1,866,333 

1  Gold-bearing     quartz 

Leather,   and    manu 

i 

and  nuggets,  &c.    . 

318,258  ' 

factures  of 

970,577 

Other  mineral  articles 

2,159,514 

Tobacco,    unmanufac 

1 

Wood,  and  manufac- 

tured    . 

1,753,992 

tures  of  2 

20,869,463 

Wood,   and  manufac 

Iron,  steel,  and  manu- 

tures of. 

908,169 

factures  of      . 

202,608 

Animals,  living 

!         399,606 

Leather,    and    manu- 

Flax,      hemp,       anc 

[ 

factures  of 

1,704,936  ■ 

manufactures  of 

1,416,476 

All  other  articles 

Spirits  and  wines 

1,444,620 

Foreign  produce 

13,363,179 

Coin  and  bullion 

4,023,072 

All  other  articles 

Total 

.     113,093,983 

Total 

117,524,949 

More  than  half  the  revenue  of  Canada  is  derived  from  Customs  duties. 
The  following  statement  shows,  for  1894,  the  amount  of  imports  dutiable  and 
duty-free,  and  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports  : — 


Nature  of  Imports 

Dutiable 

Free 

Average  rate  of  duty 
on  dutiable  goods 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Food  and  Animals    . 

7,245,542 

13,503,332 

23-18                  ! 

Raw   materials    for    domestic 

industry        .... 

4,289,971 

18,995,363 

22-35 

Wholly  or  partially  manufac- 

tured  materials   for  manu- 

factures and  mechanical  arts 

11,029,939 

6,502,625 

26-84                  ! 

Manufactured    articles    ready 

for  consumption   . 

31,099,192 

6,776,122 

28-85                  j 

Luxuries,  &c 

9,114,53S 

514,287 
46,291,729 

52-69 
30  87 

Totals   .... 

62,779,182 

1  Including  lish-oils,  furs  z 

md  skins  offish. 

xnd  other  produc 

fcs  of  the  fisheries. 

3  aome  lumber,  shingles,  &c.,  included. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  leading  classes  of  domestic 
exports,  in  thousands  of  dollars  : — 


■ 

I           —  • 

1870 
2,487 

1880 

1890 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Produce  of  the  Mines   . 

2,877 

4,855 

5,905 

5,329 

5,800 

, ,           , ,       Fisheries 

3,608 

6,579 

8,462 

9,675 

8,743 

11,100 

,,       Forest  . 

5,766 

3,945 

6,380 

5,288 

5,593  i    6,834 

Animals  k  their  produce 

12,138 

17,607 

25,107 

28,594 

31,736  "'  31,882 

Agricultural  produce    . 

13,676 

22,294 

11,908 

22,113 

22,050  1  17,678 

Manufactures 

18,327 

16,197 

25,541 

24,035 

28,462  '  27,216 

Miscellaneous 

1,096 

640 

82 

71 

93)         75 

The  share  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  trade  of  1894  was  as  follows  in 
dollars : — 


Montreal  '  Toronto  i  Halifax   !    Quebec     ^VS^"'     Ottawa    ,  Victoria 


Imports     .   '51,030,999  18,653,657     7,180,940     3,525,586  '  3,611,031  i  1,969,922  i  2,691,717 
Exports      .  145,438,357     3,421,622  i  6,337,331     5,204,849  }  3,480,849  |  3,545,918  ;  3,265,883 


The  following  figures  give  the  value  of  exports  of  Canadian  produce  to 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Canadian  returns,  in  1879  and  in  the  last  five  years 
ended  30th  June.     (Conversions  made  at  4" 


1879 
1890 
1891 


£6,039,744 
8,527,222 
8,885,709 


I) 

1892 
1893 
1894 

.  £11,290,900 
.      12,003,620 
.      12,510,440 

Canadian  returns  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  do  not  distinguish 
l)etween  British  and  foreign  produce.  The  chief  exports  of  domestic  produce 
Ironi  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  the  last  four  years  were  : — 
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The  chief  imports  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain 

were  : — 

Articles 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Iron     and     Steel,      and 

manufactures  of  . 

1,844,605 

1,647,692 

1,618,300 

1,405,320 

Woollens 

1,575,765 

1,932,230 

1,982,240 

1,651,830 

Cottons  .... 

636,084 

623,886 

713,390 

607,790 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of 

418,803 

512,644 

460,020 

407,559 

Wearing      apparel,      all 

kinds  .... 

350,368 

257,661 

— 

— 

Fancy  goods  . 

202,216 

211,178 

220,070 

219,860 

Flax,    hemp,    and   jute,  j 

and  manufactures  of    .         280,700 

303,826 

314,685 

273,680 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
in  1879,  and  in  each  of  the  last  five  years. 


1879 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1 

j  Imports  into    U.    K. 
1        from  Canada  . 
i  Exports     of     British 
\      produce  to  Canada  . 

9,834,236 
5,926,908 

£ 

12,020,162 

6,827,023 

£ 
12,103,493 

6,820,990 

£ 

14,052,010 

6,869,808 

£ 

12,945,605 

6,658,240 

£ 

12,506,642 

5,531,021 

The  chief  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Canada  were  :- 


Articles 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wheat     . 

463,080 

1,432,427 

1,443,938 

1,023,905 

773,952 

,,       flour     . 

523,108 

618,591 

701,585 

508,130 

481,005 

j  Maize 

513,287 

310,637 

206,280 

786,614 

166,682 

!  Pease 

265,069 

342,399 

351,795        280,513 

199,076 

Wood  &  timber 

3,806,261 

2,719,937 

3,745,526 

3,183,801 

3,490,360 

Cheese     . 

1,914,232 

1,991,597 

2,493,625 

2,575,893 

2,688,946 

1  Oxen        . 

1,892,298 

1,770,630 

1,576,949 

1,465,005 

1,346,360 

i  Fish 

432,649 

446,137 

396,255 

349,390 

632,684 

Apples     . 

210,634 

308,341 

371,117 

153,604 

317,154 

1  Bacon  &  Hams 

770,012 

480,411 

734,330 

667,314 

652,709 

;  Skins  &  Furs    . 

363,150 

422,321 

366,203 

403,262 

412,509 

The  chief  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  Canada  were 


Articles 

1890 

1891 
£ 

1892        1        1893 

1894 

£ 

£          1          £ 

£ 

Iron,    wrought 

1 

&  unwrought 

1,552,359 

1,365,548 

1,161,706  1  1,234,305 

759,365 

Woollens 

1,211,138 

1,317,655 

1,418,153     1,413,965 

1,040,063 

Cottons  . 

644,765 

690,903 

715,092        753,517 

642,449 

Apparel,  &c. 

623,135 

660,814 

660,576        512,635 

381,424 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1894,  according  to  Canadian  statistics,  there  be- 
longed to  the  Dominion,  including  inland  navigation,  7,245  registered  vessels 
of  869,624  tons  ;  of  these  1,640  of  240,906  tons  were  steamers.  During  the 
year  1894  there  were  326  new  vessels,  of  21,243  tons,  built  in  the  Dominion. 
The  number  of  sea-going  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  Canadian  ports 
in  1894  was  28,340  of  11,280,536  tons,  of  which  3,381  of  4,146,645  tons 
were  British,  and  13,780  of  2,334,081  tons  were  Canadian.  The  total  number 
of  vessels,  both  sea-going  and  inland  lake,  that  arrived  and  departed  at 
Canadian  ports  in  1894  was  66,006  of  20,353,081  tons.  The  tonnage  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from 
Canadian  ports  in  1894,  amounted  to  26,560,968  tons. 


Internal  Communications. 

Canada  has  a  system  of  canal,  river,  and  lake  navigation  over  2,700  miles 
in  length,  and  vessels  from  the  lake  ports  reach  the  Atlantic  without  breaking 
bulk.  Up  to  1894  64  million  dollars  had  been  spent  on  canals  for  construction 
alone.  In  1893  25,342  vessels,  of  4,720,349  tons,  passed  through  the  Cana- 
dian canals,  carrying  134,189  passengers  and  3,546,989^tons  of  freight,  chiefly 
grain,  timber,  and  coal. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  a  network  of  railways  of  a  total  length  of 
15,768  miles  completed  at  the  end  of  June  1894,  being  a  considerable  increase 
over  that  of  1892.  The  number  of  miles  in  operation  was  15,627.  A  con- 
siderable extent  of  railway  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  concessions  have 
been  granted  by  Government  for  upwards  of  4,000  miles  more.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  main  line  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  is  2, 906  miles  in  length. 
By  means  of  this  railway  and  a  line  of  Pacific  steamers  subsidised  by  the 
Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments,  Montreal  and  Yokohama  have  been 
brought  within  14  days  of  one  another,  and  the  journey  from  Liverpool  to 
Yokohama  is  accomplished  in  less  than  21  days.  An  experimental  service 
has  also  been  established  between  Australia  and  British  Columbia,  and  this 
line  will  probably  be  subsidised  by  both  the  Australian  and  Dominion 
Governments. 

The  traffic  on  Canadian  railways  in  the  last  two  years  was  : — 


i 

Yrs. 

Miles 

Passengers 
No. 

Freight 
Tons 

Receipts 
Dollars 

Expenses 
Dollars 

Net  profits. 
Dollars 

Capital 
paid  up 
Dollars 

1893 
1894 

15,020 
15,627 

13,618,027 
14,462,498 

22,003,599 
20,721,116 

52,042,397 
49,552,528 

36,616,033 
35,218,433 

15,426,364 
14,334,095 

872,156,476 
887,975,020 

In  1894,  of  the  capital  paid  up,  149,192,089  dollars  represented  Federal 
Government  aid,  and  43,547,390  dollars  aid  from  Provincial  Governments  and 
Municipalities. 

On  June  30,  1894,  there  were  8,664  post-oflices  in  the  Dominion.  During 
the  year  ended  on  the  foregoing  date  the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the 
post-office  was  107,145,000,  of  postcards  23,695,000,  of  newspapers,  books, 
&c.,  25,000,000  and  of  parcels  356,680.  Newspapers  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication  are  carried  free.  Their  number  in  1894  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  68,194,000.     The  letters  and  postcards  posted  amounted  to  21 '34 
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per  head,  and  the  other  articles  to  18*64  per  head.  Revenue,  3,734,418 
dollars  ;  expenditui'e,  4,442,339  dollars.  A  uniform  rate  of  postage  of  three 
cents  has  been  established  over  the  whole  Dominion.  The  number  of  money 
order  offices  in  Canada  in  1894  was  1,193,  and  of  orders  issued  1,052,410,  their 
value  having  been  13,245,990  dollars.  Since  confederation  in  1867  the 
number  of  offices  has  doubled  and  the  number  of  orders  sent  is  more  than 
eleven  times  as  many. 

There  were  31,841  miles  (2,700  being  Government)  of  telegraph  lines  in 
Canada  in  1894,  and  69,111  miles  of  wire,  with  2,692  offices,  and  the  number 
of  messages  sent,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  4,614,944.  There  were  in 
1894,  44,000  miles  of  telephone  wire,  and  33,500  sets  of  instruments  ; 
72,500,000  messages  were  sent. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  Bank  Acts  of  Canada  impose  stringent  conditions  as  to  capital,  notes 
in  circulation,  limit  of  dividend,  returns  to  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
other  points  in  all  chartered  and  incorporated  banks.  In  making  payments 
every  bank  is  compelled  if  required  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  in  Dominion 
Government  notes,  and  must  hold  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  its  cash  reserve 
in  Dominion  Government  notes.  In  1893  there  were  38  incorporated  banks 
making  returns  to  the  Government,  with  numerous  branches  all  over  the 
Dominion.  The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  Dominion  banks,  the 
number  having  been  27  in  1868  and  38  in  1893  :— 


Percentage 

Year  ended 

Capital 

Notes  in 

Total  on 

Liabilities 

Assets 

of  Liabili-  1 

June  30 

Paid  up 

Circulation 

Deposit 

ties  to 

Assets      I 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1868 

80,289,048 

8,307,079 

32,808,103 

43,722,647 

77,872,257 

56-15 

1878 

63,387,034 

19,351,109 

71,900,195 

95,641,008 

175,473,086 

54-50 

1888 

60,168,010 

30,444,643 

128,725,529 

166,344,852 

244,975,223 

67-90       ' 

1890 

59,569,765 

32,059,178 

136,187,515 

174,501,422 

254,628,694 

68-53       ' 

1891 

60,742,366 

31,379,886 

149,431,573 

188,337,504 

269,491,153 

69-88 

1892 

61,512,630 

32,614,699 

171,157.053 

209,362,011 

292,054,017 

71-68 

1893 

61,954,314 

33,483,413 

174,320,991 

219,666,666 

304,363,580 

72-17 

1894 

62,063,371 

31,166,003 

181,743,890 

221,066,724 

307,520,020 

71-87 

Post-office  savings-banks  under  charge  of  the  Government  have  been  in 
operation  in  Canada  since  1867  ;  there  are  also  Government  savings-banks, 
under  the  management  of  the  Finance  Department,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia.  In  1894  there  were  699  offices  of  the  former 
and  36  of  the  latter.  In  1894  the  post-office  savings-banks  had  117,020 
depositors  and  25,257,868  dollars  on  deposit.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  transactions  of  the  post-office  and  Government  savings-banks  for  two 
years  in  dollars  : — 


Year 

Balances,  July  1 

1 
Cash  Deposited         Withdrawals 

i 
Balances,  June  30 

1893 
1894 

1 

39,529,548 
41,849,658 

12,484,783           10,164,673 
12,580,136           11,393,782 

41,849,658 
43,036,012 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Canada  are — 

Money. 
The  Dollar  of  100  cents.     Average  rate  of  exchange  =  45, 

The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  fixed  by  law  as 
follows  : — The  sovereign,  four  dollars  and  eighty-six  and  two-third  cents  ;  the 
crown  piece,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  ;  the  half-crown  piece,  sixty  cents  ; 
the  florin,  forty-eight  cents  ;  the  shilling,  twenty-four  cents  ;  the  sixpence, 
twelve  cents. 

The  coins  in  circulation  in  Canada  are  all  struck  in  England.  Canada 
has  no  gold  coinage  of  its  own,  but  the  English  sovereign  and  the  United 
States  gold  eagle  of  10  dollars,  with  its  multiples  and  halves,  are  legal. 
Notes  are  issued  exclusively  by  the  Government  for  4,  2,  and  1  dollar,  50 
and  25  cents  ;  no  bank  being  allowed  to  issue  notes  for  a  less  sum  than 
5  dollars. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  legal  weights  and  measures  are  the  Imperial  yard,  Imperial  pound 
avoirdupois.  Imperial  gallon,  and  the  Imperial  bushel. 

By  Act  42  Vict.  cap.  16,  the  British  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  and 
the  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  were  abolished,  and  the  hundredweight  was  declared 
to  be  100  pounds  and  the  ton  2,000  pounds  avoirdupois,  thus  assimilating  the 
weights  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

High  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  Great  Britain 
{acting).— 

Secretary. — Joseph  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Canada 
and  British  North  America. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments,    Ottawa. 

Census  of  Canada,  1891.     Census  Bulletins,  1891.     Ottawa. 

Estimates  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.     Annual.     Ottawa. 

Fisheries  Statements.    Annual.     Ottawa. 

General  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  from  June  30,  1867,  to  July  1,  1885. 
With  Maps.    Ottawa,  1887. 

Public  Accounts  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Railway  Statistics  of  Canada.     Annual.    Ottawa. 

Report  of  the  Auditor-General  on  Appropriation  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
Annual.    Ottawa. 

Report  on  the  State  of  the  Militia.    Annual.     Ottawa, 

Reports  (Annual)  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

Report  on  the  Forest  Wealth  of  Canada.     Ottawa,  1895. 

Report,  Returns,  and  Statistics  of  the  Inland  Revenues  of  the  Dominion  ot  Canada,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.     Annual.     Ottawa. 

Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada  for  the  year  1894,  prepared  by  George  Johnson,  F.S.S., 
Government  Statistician.    Ottawa,  1895. 
-    Sessional  Papers  relating  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  1885-87.    Ottawa,  1888. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the   United 
Kingdom.    Annual.     London. 

Tables  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.     Annual.    Ottawa. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the   United   Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 
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2,  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adam  (G.  M.),  The  Canadian  North- West:  its  History  and  its  Troubles,  with  the 
Narrative  of  Three  Insurrections.    Toronto,  18S5. 

Adam  (G.  M.),  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  G.C.B.    Toronto,  1S91. 

Bourinot  (J.  G.),  Manual  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  Canada.  8.  Montreal,  1888. 
How  Canada  is  governed.     8.    London,  1895. 

Bryce  (G.),  Manitoba  :  its  Infancy,  Growth,  and  Present  Position.     London,  1882. 

Canadian  Almanack  for  189G.  .  8.     Toronto,  1895. 

Chalmers  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.     London,  1893. 

Chapais  (J.  C),  Guide  Illustre  du  Sylviculture  Canadien.     Montreal,  1883. 

Chapleau  (Hon.  J.  A.),  Report  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ottawa, 
1891. 

Calmer  (J.  G.),  Recent  Developments  in  Canada.    London,  1887. 

Cumberland  (Stuart),  The  Queen's  Highway.     2nd  ed.,  London,  1888. 

Z)en«  (J.  Chas.),  The  Last  Forty  Years;  or,  Canada  since  the  Union  of  1841.  Toronto,  18S3. 

Dilke  (Sir  Charles),  Problems  of  Greater  Britain.     London,  1890. 

Faillion  (Abbe),  Histoire  de  la  Colonie  frangaise  en  Canada.   2  vols.   Fol.   Montreal,  1865. 

Garneau  (F.  X.),  Histoire  du  Canada  depuis  sa  decouverte  jusqu'a  nos  jours.  Montreal, 
1882. 

Grant  (VerY  Rev.  Principal),  Picturesque  Canada.     2  vols.    Toronto,  1884. 

Greswell  (W.  P.),  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     London. 

Greswell  (W.  P.),  Geography  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     London. 

Gunn  (Hon.  D.),  History  of  Manitoba.    Ottawa,  1880. 

Hayden  (Prof,  F.  V.),  and  Selwyn  (Prof.  A.  R.  C),  North  America.    London,  1883. 

Kingsford  (W.),  History  of  Canada.     7  vols.     London,  1887-94. 

Legge  (A.  O.),  Sunny  Manitoba,  its  Peoples  and  its  Industries.     London,  1893. 

Lovell  (John),  Gazetteer  of  British  North  America.    Montreal,  1881. 

Maclennan  (W.),  Montreal  and  some  of  the  Makers  thereof.     Montreal,  1893. 

Macoun  (Prof.),  Manitoba  and  Canada.     London,  1S82. 

Macpherson  (Lieut.-Col.  J.  P.),  Life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  G.C.B.     Toronto,  1892. 

Morgan  (Henry  J.),  The  Canadian  Parliamentary  Companion  for  1894.    Ottawa,  1894. 

Morgan  (Henry  J.),  Dominion  Annual  Register  and  Review,  1878-94.    Ottawa. 

Munro  (J.  E.  C),  The  Constitution  of  Canada.     8.     Cambridge,  1889. 

Parkin  (G.  R.),  The  Great  Dominion      London,  1895. 

Rae  (W.  Fraser),  Columbia  and  Canada.  8.  London,  1878.  Newfoundland  to  Mani- 
toba.    London,  1881. 

Ryerson  (Rev.  B.,  D.D.,  LL.D.),  The  Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Times.  2  vols. 
Toronto,  1880. 

Selivyn(A.  R.  C.)  and  Daivson(G.  M.),  Descriptive  Sketcli  of  the  Physical  Geographv 
and  Geology  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Montreal,  1884. 

Silver  and  Co.'s  Handbook  to  Canada.    London. 

Todd  (Dr.  Alpheus,  C.M.G.),  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British  Colonies 
Boston,  1880. 

Tuttle  (C.  R.),  Our  North  Land  :  being  a  full  account  of  the  Canadian  North-West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Route.    Toronto,  1885. 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

(roycrjior.— Sir  Roger  Luekfield  Goldsworthy,  K.C.M.G.  Salary  1,200Z. 
per  annum. 

Crown  colony  situated  in  South  Atlantic,  300  miles  E.  of  Magellan  Straits. 
East  Falkland,  3,000  square  miles  ;  West  Falkland,  2,300  square  miles  ;  about 
100  small  islands,  1,200  square  miles  :  total,  6,500  square  miles  ;  besides 
South  Georgia,  1,000  square  miles.  Population:  (census  1891)  1,789;  males 
1,086,  females  703,  foreigners  123.  Total  in  1894,  1902.  No  religious  census 
taken.     Chief  town,  Stanley,  694  inhabitants. 

Education  :  2  Government  schools,  with  151  on  the  roll,  in  1894  ;  1  Roman 
Catholic  school,  with  52  on  the  roll ;  1  Baptist  school  with  33  on  the  roll  ; 
the  Darwin  school  has  25  and  travelling  schoolmaster  has  37  pupils. 

The  government  is  administered  by  the  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Execu- 
tive Council  and  a  Legislative  Council. 

No  naval  or  military  forces,  except  a  volunteer  corps  with  56  efficients,  44 
non-efficients. 
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Chief  sources  of  revenue  (1894)  :  Customs,  3, 135Z. ,  and  rents  of  crown  lands 
4,228Z.  Chiefbranches  of  expenditure:  Official  salaries,  4,490Z.  ;  mails,  2,217Z. ; 
public  works,  2,019Z. 

Leading  exports :  Wool,  frozen  mutton,  live  sheep  to  S.  America,  hides 
and  skins,  and  tallow.  Chief  imports  :  Provisions,  wearing  apparel,  timber 
and  building  materials,  machinery  and  ironmongery. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom  (1894)  54,500Z.  ;  from  other  countries 
7,770Z.     Exports  to  United  Kingdom  130,071Z.  :  to  other  countries  1,730Z. 

Chief  industry,  sheep-farming  ;  2,325,154  acres  pasturage.  Horses  3,294, 
cattle  8,192,  sheep  763,244,  pigs  about  50.  In  1894  39  vessels  of  38,388  tons 
arrived  in  the  colony.  Up  to  September  30,  1894,  32,753Z.  had  been  deposited 
in  the  Savings  Bank  by  250  depositors.  About  1,500  letters  and  postcards 
pass  through  Post  Office  yearly  ;  1,000  lbs.  of  newspapers  monthly. 

Shipping  :  39  vessels  of  38,388  tons  entered,  and  34  of  32,909  tons  cleared 
in  1894. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — Same  as  in  Great  Britain. 

References  :  Annual  Report  for  the  Colony. 

Darwin  (C.  R.),  Journal  of  Researches,  &c.,  during  a  Voyage  Round  the  World.  8. 
London,  1845. 

Falkner  (Thomas),  Description  of  Patagonia  and  adjoining  parts  of  South  America.  4. 
Hereford,  1774. 

Murdoch  (W.  G.  B.),  From  Edinburgh  to  the  Antarctic  (1892-93).    8.    Lpndon,  1894. 
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Governor.^Sh  A.  W.  L.  Hemming,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000Z.). 

Includes  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  named 
from  the  three  rivers.  Extends  from  8°  40'  N.  latitude  to  6°  45'  N.  latitude, 
and  from  56°  15'  to  61°  50'  W.  longitude.  For  legislative  purposes  the 
Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Court  of  Policy  of  seven  official  and  eight  elective 
members  (the  latter  elected  by  the  registered  voters)  and  a  Combined  Court, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  above,  six  financial  representatives  elected  by 
the  registered  voters.  The  functions  of  the  Combined  Court  are  to  consider 
the  Estimate  of  Expenditure,  and  to  raise  the  Ways  and  Means  to  meet  it, 
and  this  Court  alone  can  levy  taxes.  Executive  and  administrative  functions 
are  exercised  by  the  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council.  There  are  2,388 
registered  electors.  The  Roman-Dutch  Law  is  in  force  in  civil  cases,  modified 
by  orders  in  Council ;  the  criminal  law  is  based  on  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Area,  109,000  square  miles.  This  includes  the  area  claimed  by  Venezuela 
up  to  the  so-called  Schomburgk  line.  See  map  at  the  beginning  of  this  book. 
Population  (1894),  280,869.  At  the  census  of  1891,  there  were  2,533  born  in 
Europe;  99,615  Africans;  105,465  East  Indians,  mainly  coolies;  3,714 
Chinese.     Births  (1892)  7,795  ;  deaths  11,070.     Capital,  Georgetown,  53,176 
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(1891).  Living  on  sugar  estates  90,492  ;  in  villages  and  settlements  125,757. 
Of  the  total  in  1891,  125,757  were  agricultural  labourers.  Immigrants  from 
India  (1893-94),  5,236  ;  return  emigrants,  1,848.  197  schools  received 
Government  grant  (18,798?.  in  1893-4),  with  about  25,800  pupils. 

Paupers  (1891)  receiving  out-door  relief,  2,367.  In  1893-4  there  were 
12,462  summary  convictions;  166  before  the  superior  courts  for  serious 
offences. 


- 

1889-90 

1890-1 

1891-2 

1892-3 

1893-4 

1894-5 

1 

Revenue     . 
Expenditure 

£ 
522,767 
508,108 

£ 
560,201 
531,099 

£ 
563,763 
543,186 

£ 
566,422 
542,470 

£ 
593,285 
566,833 

£ 

588,245 
586,482 

Chief  items  of  revenue  (1893-94)  :  customs,  310,613?.;  licences,  108,956Z.; 
rum  duty,  67,2962.;  royalty  on  gold,  25,969?.  Expenditure  on  civil  establish- 
ment, 158,654?.;  ecclesiastical,  18,782?.;  judicial,  41,257?.;  education, 
29,992?. ;  public  works,  26,785?.  Public  debt  (1894-95)  856,579?.  Two  banks, 
with  note  circulation  of  153,141?.  in  1891.  Savings  banks,  18,056  depositors 
(Dec.  31,  1893),  credited  with  278,000?. 

Under  cultivation  (1891),  79,278  acres;  sugar,  69,814  acres;  74  sugar 
estates  in  cultivation.  British  Guiana  is  rich  in  gold.  Mining  commenced 
in  1886,  and  in  the  8  years  1886-1894  the  returns  amounted  to  1,845,830?.; 
in  1894-5,  500,446?. 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892-3 

£ 
2,433,213 
1,780,319 

1893-4 

1894-5 

Exports     . 
Imports     . 

£ 
2,161,791 
1,887,118 

£ 
2,532,554 
1,707,770 

£ 
2,358,918 
1,920,710 

£ 
2,039,901 
1,668,750 

h 


Value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (1893-4),  1,502,843?. ;  duty  free,  417,867?. 

Chief  exports  in  1894-5  :  Sugar,  1,250,093?.  ;  rum,  97,781?.  ;  molasses, 
20,674?.  ;  gold,  500,446?.  for  135,028  oz.  The  chief  imports  (1894-5) : 
Flour,  147,812?.  ;  rice,  138,876?.  ;  pork,  49,461?.  ;  butter,  23,982?.  ;  lumber, 
41,600?.  ;  oils,  30,085?.  ;  and  dried  fish,  62,524?. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  are  in  general  determined  by  declarations  subject  to 
scrutiny,  but  for  exports  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  the  average  prices  for  the  year  are 
taken  as  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  Planters'  Association  in  the  Colony.  The  values 
are  accurate  so  far  as  they  relate  to  imports  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty ;  in  other  cases  they 
are  not  so  reliable.  Quantities  are  ascertained  by  the  Customs  officers.  The  countries  re- 
corded as  those  of  origin  or  destination  are  those  disclosed  by  declarations  or  shipping 
documents,  and  may  not  be  the  prime  origin  of  imports  or  ultimate  destination  of  exports. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1894-95,  1,273,947?.  British  colonies, 
66,438?. ;  foreign  countries,  699,516?.  Imports  from  Great  Britain,  882,389?.  ; 
British  colonies,  257,731?.  ;  foreign  countries,  528,630?. 

In  1894-95  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  650,547  ;  registered 
tonnage  (1895):  Steam,  17  vessels  of  1,378  tons;  sailing,  122  vessels  of 
6,267  tons  ;  total,  139  vessels  of  7,645  tons. 

Railways,  23  miles ;  450  miles  river  navigation ;  good  roads.  There 
are  62  post-offices,  of  which  38  are  telegraph  offices,  30  money  order  offices, 
and  16  savings  banks.  There  are  about  360  miles  of  post-office  telegraphs 
and  cables,  and  a  telephone  exchange  in  George  Town  and  New  Amsterdam 
of  28  miles,  with  450  subscribers. 

Currency  :  British  gold  and  silver  coin  with  a  small  circulation  of 
guilders,'  'half-guilders,'  and  'bits,'  local  coins. 
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References  :   Blue  Book  of  the  Colony,  and  Colonial  Report.    Annual. 
British  Guiana  and  its  Resources.     [Author  not  named.]    8.    London,  1895] 
Bronkhurst  (H.  V.  P.),  Descriptive  and  Historical  Geography  of  British  Guiana  and 
est  India  Islands.     8.     Demerara,  1890. 

Im  Thurin  (E.  F.),  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana,     8.     London,  1883. 
Jtodway  (J.),  History  of  British  Guiana.    4.    George  Town,  1893. 


HONDURAS,  BRITISH. 

Governor. — Sir  C.  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G.  (8,748  dollars),  assisted  by 
an  Executive  Council  of  four  official  and  three  unofficial  members,  and  a 
Legislative  Council  consisting  of  three  official  and  five  unofficial  members. 

A  Crown  colony  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south  of  Yucatan,  and  660  miles 
west  from  Jamaica,  noted  for  its  production  of  mahogany  and  logwood.  Area, 
7,562  square  miles.  Population  (1894),  32,899,  viz.  16,995  males  and  15,904 
females.  Births  (1894),  1,162  ;  deaths,  1,208  ;  marriages,  380.  Schools  (1893), 
40  children  enrolled,  3,179  ;  Government  grant,  13,271  dollars  87  cents. 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894             j 

Revenue 
Expenditure 
Exports. 
Imports 

Dollars 

332,136 

344,452 

1,866,099 

1,829,480 

Dollars 

357,634 

348,283 

1,909,980 

1,853,365 

Dollars 

338,659 

373,719 

1,741,235 

1,757,038 

Dollars 

301,922 

365,519 

2,135,117 

1,460,941 

Dollars          ' 
185,7191    ; 
218,9891    ' 
2,549,583 
1,558,457 

1  Gold. 
Chief  sources  of  revenue  :  Customs  duties  (100,058  dollars  in  1894)  ;  excise, 
licenses,  land-tax,  &c. ;  also  sale  and  letting  of  Crown  lands.     Expenditure 
mainly  administrative  and  the  various  services.     Debt  27,875  dollars,  and 
20,000Z.  in  1893-4. 

Value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (1894),  1,171,818  dollars;  dutyfree, 
386,639  dollars.  Chief  exports,  mahogany  (5,559,763  superficial  feet  in  1894), 
logwood,  fruit  (chiefly  to  New  Orleans),  sugar.  The  transit  trade  somewhat 
increases  the  traffic  of  the  ports,  especially  in  india-nibber,  sarsaparilla, 
coffee,  &c.  Besides  the  staple  products,  mahogany  and  logwood,  there  are 
coffee,  bananas,  plantains,  coco-nuts,  &c.  The  higher  parts  afford  good 
pasturage  for  cattle.  Exports  to  United  Kingdom  in  1894,  1,192,319  dollars  ; 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  635,752  dollars. 

In  1894,  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  309,329,  of  which 
104,583  was  British.  The  registered  shipping  of  the  colony  in  1894  consisted 
of  203  sailing  vessels  of  4,613  tons  and  5  steamers  of  748  tons ;  total  tonnage, 
5,361. 

Savings  banks  at  Belize  with  five  branches — deposits,  20,000  dollars, 
American  currency,  December  31,  1894.  United  States  gold  was  adopted  as 
the  standard  of  currency  on  October  1,  1894.  There  is  a  paper  currency  of 
Government  notes  and  a  subsidiary  silver  coinage  in  circulation. 

References  :  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.    London. 

Bristowe  (L.  W.)  and  Wright  (P.  B.),  Handbook  of  British  Honduras.  8.  Annual. 
Edinburgh. 

Bellamy  (J.),  Expedition  to  the  Cockscomb  Mountains,  British  Honduras.  In  Proc. 
R.  G.  Soc.  (N.S.)  XI.  542.    8.     London,  1889. 

Morris  (D.),  The  Colony  of  British  Honduras.     16.     London,  1883. 


Jamaica,  Leeward   Islands,   Montserrat,    Nevis.    See  West 
Indies. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  LABRADOR. 

Governor. — Sir   Herbert   H.    Murray,    K.C.  B.,    appoiutecl    1895 
7,000  dollars. 

Newfoundland  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  LawrencCj 
between  46°  37'  and  51°  39'  N.,  52°  35'  and  59°  25'  W.  ;  and  Labrador,  its 
dependency,  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 

The  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  rugged,  especially  on  the  south-west,  where 
the  coast  range  reaches  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet.  The  hills  attain 
their  summit  within  a  few  miles  of  the  salt  water,  and  then  spread  out  into 
an  undulating  country,  consisting  largely  of  barrens  and  marshes,  and  inters 
sected  by  numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  On  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  water- 
courses good  land  is  generally  found,  and  in  some  cases,  as  about  the  Exploits^ 
the  Gander  and  the  Humber,  it  is  heavily  timbered.  Area,  42,200  square 
miles.  Population  in  1891  :  island,  including  Labrador,  202,040,  of  whom 
195,472  were  natives  of  Newfoundland  and  143  Indians.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation 54,755  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  1,547  were  farmers,  2,682 
mechanics,  1,258  miners.  Capital,  St.  John's,  with  suburbs,  29,007  in- 
habitants; other  towns  being  Harbour  Grace,  6,466;  Carbonear,  4,127; 
Twillingate,  3,585  ;  Bonavista,  3,551.  The  birth  rate  in  1891  was  33,  and 
the  death  rate  22  per  1,000. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council  (not  exceeding  7  members),  a  Legislative  Council  (not  exceeding  15 
members),  and  a  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  36  representatives.  Mem^ 
bers  of  the  Legislative  Council  receive  120  dollars  per  session ;  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  receive  200  or  300  dollars  per  session,  according  as  they 
are  resident  or  not  in  St.  John's.  For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  colony 
is  divided  into  18  districts  or  constituencies,  7  of  which  elect  3  members,  4 
return  2  members,  and  7  return  1  each.  Of  the  population,  69,824  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England,  72,696  are  Roman  Catholics,  53,276  Methodists, 
1,449  Presbyterians,  4,795  other  denominations.  The  total  number  of 
aided  schools  in  1891  was  547,  with  32,339  pupils;  Government  grant 
129,200  dollars. 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894         ' 

Revenue  (inch  loans)  . 
Expenditure    ,, 

Dollars 
1,831,336 
1,993,288 

Dollars 
1,973,2751 
1,831,432 

Dollars 
1,883,7902 
1,668,120 

Dollars 

1,853,844 
2,110,012 

Dollars 
1,499,469    ; 
2,236,308    i 

1  Including  196,856  dollars  purchase  of  work  done  on  Hall's  Bay  Railway  from 
Government  by  contractors.  2  No  loan. 

Of  the  Revenue  for  1893,  no  less  than  1,655,556  dollars  is  from  Customs. 
Public  debt  (1894)  9,116,534  dollars. 

The  total  exports  and  imports  of  Newfoundland  for  five  years  ^  are  as 
follows  : — 


1889 

1890                  1891 

1893 

1S94 

Exports  . 
Imports  . 

Dollars 
6,122,985 
6,607,065 

Dollars 
6,099,686 
6,368,855 

Dollars 
7,437,158 
6,869,458 

Dollars 
6,280,912 
7,572,569 

Dollars 
5,811,169  : 
7,164,738 

There  are  five  leading  classes  of  exports,  of  the  following  values  in  1894  : — 

3  Statistics  of  exports  and  imports  for  1892  are  not  available,  the  consolidating  books  of 
the  Custom  House  Statistical  Department  having  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  July  that  yea 
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Beef 

Sugars       .... 

Live  stock 

Cordage,  fishing  tackle,  &c. 

Iron  and  machinery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 


513,638 

1238,773 
206,793 

87,342 
103,508 
174,759 

81,565 
214,150 


Dried  Cod         .         .         .$3,703,338   i    Preserved  lobsters   ..        .    $312,364 
Cod  and  seal  oil        .         .      539,926    |    Iron  pyrites,  copper  ore. 
Sealskins  .         .         .      227,568  and  regulus 

The  leading  imports,  with  their  value  (1894),  were  : — 
Flour  ,  .  .  .$1,351,428  '  Leather  and  leathenvare 
Woollens,  cottons,  canvas  1,112,124 
Pork,  hams  and  bacon  .  436,059 
Butter  ....  120,544 
Molasses  ....  323,428 
Salt  ....      112,751 

Tea 147,418 

Coal  ....      205,858 

The  exports  were  to  Great  Britain,  1,347,425  dollars  ;  British  West  Indies, 
242,681  dollars;  Canada,  763,569  dollars;  Portugal,  757,309  dollars; 
Brazil,  1,213,570  dollars;  Spain,  242,811  dollars;  United  States,  678,437 
dollars.  The  imports  are  from  Great  Britain,  2,538,942  dollars  ;  Canada  and 
British  Colonies,  2,952,046  dollars;  United  States,  1,577,060  dollars;  and 
Spain,  66,244  dollars.  Total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1894, 
876,703,  of  which  835,987  was  British.  The  total  tnumber  of  vessels 
registered  in  the  colony  on  December  31,  1894,  was  2,299  sailing  vessels  of 
100,323  tons,  and  40  steam  vessels  of  7,740  tons  ;  total  2,339  vessels  of 
108,063  tons.  Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  population,  the 
value  of  the  fish  caught  being  over  one  million  sterling  annually. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  farm-stock  since  1869  according 
to  the  latest  return  : — 


- 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

1869   . 
1891   . 

3,764 
6,138 

14,726 
23,822 

23,044 
60,840 

21,555 
32,011 

Formerly  the  agricultural  products  were  comparatively  unimpoilant,  farming 
being  mainly  adopted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fisheries,  but  recent  legislation 
has  encouraged  wider  attention  to  cultivation.  In  1891  there  were  64,494 
acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  chief  products  are  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other 
root  crops,  hay,  barley,  oats.  Some  fine  pine  forests  exist  to  the  north,  and 
large  saw  mills  have  been  established. 

In  1887,  86  miles  of  railway  had  been  laid  down  between  St.  John's  and 
Harbour  Grace,  and  25  miles  in  1888,  a  branch  line  to  Placentia.  A  line 
has  been  completed,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  to  Halls  Bay,  and  135  of  the 
Western  Railway,  which  will  cross  the  island  to  Port- aux- Basques,  a  distance 
of  about  300  miles.  This  will  be  completed  in  three  years.  Total  mileage  open 
in  the  colony  about  400  miles. 

Referencp^s. 

Cartwright  (George),  Journal  of  Sixteen  Years'  Residence  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador.  3 
vols.     4.     Newark,  1792. 

Chalmers  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.     London,  1S93. 

Gfrcw/eH  (W.  T.),  Vilcings  of  To-day.    [Labrador.]     8.     London,  1895. 

Hatton  (J.)  and  Harvey  (M.),  Newfoundland :  Its  History  and  Present  Condition,  &c. 
8.     London,  1883. 

Hind,  Explorations  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador. 

liae  (W.  F.),  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba.     8. 

Fedley  (Charles),  History  of  Newfoundland.  .  8 

Proivse  (D.  W.),  A  History  of  Newfoundland. 

Roberts  (C.  G.  D.),  The  Canadian  Guide  Book. 
land.     8.     London,  1892. 

St.  Christopher,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Sombrero,  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Virgin  Islands.     See  West  Indies. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

The  British  West  Indian  possessions  fall  into  six  groups, 
which  are  noticed  separately,  while  the  statistical  results  are  ex- 
hibited in  general  tables  for  convenience  of  comparison.  The 
groups  are — (1)  Bahamas,  (2)  Barbados,  (3)  Jamaica  with  Turks 
Islands,  (4)  Leeward  Islands,  (5)  Trinidad  with  Tobago,  (6)  Wind- 
ward Islands. 

BAHAMAS. 

(?ovcnwr.— Sir  W.  F.  Haynes  Smith,  K.C.M.G.  {2,0001.),  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council  of  9,  a  Legislative  Council  of  9,  and  a  representative  Assembly 
of  29  members,  electors  requiring  to  have  a  small  property  qualification. 

A  group  of  twenty  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks  of! 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Florida. 

Area,  5,450  square  miles.  Principal  islands — New  Providence  (containing 
capital  Nassau),  Abaco,  Harbour  Island,  Great  Bahama,  St.  Salvador,  Long 
Island,  Mayaguana,  Eleuthera,  Exuma,  Watling's  Island,  Acklin's  Island, 
Crooked  Island,  Great  Inagua,  Andros  Island.  Total  population  (1881)> 
43,521  (11,000  whites);  in  1891,  47,565.  Births  (1894),  1,978;  deaths, 
1,114.  Population  of  New  Providence,  11,000.  There  are  (1894)  41  Govern- 
ment schools  with  5,392  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  average  attendance  of  3, 259  "8, 
and  13  aided  schools  with  attendance  of  918  pupils  ;  Government  grant, 
4,800Z.  ;  33  Church  of  England  schools  with  1,718  enrolled  pupils  ;  35  private 
schools  with  1,415  enrolled  pupils.  In  1894,  1,544  persons  were  convicted 
summarily,  and  23  in  superior  courts.  Sponge-fishing  produced  59,155?.  in 
1894  ;  shells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  were  also  obtained.  Fruit  culture  is  on  the 
increase;  in  1894  pineapples  were  exported,  valued  at  42,568Z.,  besides  preserved 
pineapples.  The  orange  crop  (1894)  was  valued  at  580Z.  Fibre  cultivation 
is  rapidly  spreading.  In  January  1893,  over  20,000  acres  had  been  planted 
out  with  sisal  plants.  In  1894,  65,658  lbs.  of  cotton  were  exported,  valued 
at  9071.     The  total  land  granted  in  the  colony  amounts  to  338,234|  acres. 

A  joint  stock  bank  came  into  operation  on  June  1,  1889  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  receipts  in  1894  amounted  to  3,805?.  ;  and  in  that  year,  148,859 
letters  and  91,467  papers  jiassed  through  the  Post  Office. 

BABBADOS. 

Lies  on  the  E,  of  the  Windward  Islands. 

Governor. — Sir  James  Shaw  Hay,  K.C.M.G.  (3,000?.  and  600?.  table 
allowance),  with  Executive  Council,  Executive  Committee,  Legislative 
Council  of  9  Members,  and  House  of  Assembly  of  24  members,  elected 
annually  by  the  people  ;   in  1894,  there  were  2,167  registered  electors. 

Area,  166  square  miles  ;  i^opulation  (1891),  182,306  ;  (1894),  about  186,000, 
Capital,  Bridgetown,  the  principal  town  ;  population,  21,000  ;  Speightstown, 
1,500.  Births  (1894),  7,489;;  deaths  (1894),  6,367.  Church  of  England, 
156,539  ;  Wesleyans,  14,485  ;  Moravians,  6,801  ;  Roman  Catholics,  816  ; 
Jews,  21,  according  to  the  census  of  1891.  The  legislature  grants  to  the  Church 
of  England,  10,353?.  ;  Wesleyan,  700?.  ;  Moravians,  400?.  ;  Roman  Catholic 
50?. ■ — per  annum,  11,503?.  Education  is  under  the  care  of  the  Government. 
In  1894,  there  were  194  primary  schools,  and  15,962  pupils  in  average  attend- 
ance ;  Government  grant  10,497?. ;  5  second-grade  schools,  230  pupils  ;  2  first- 
grade  schools  for  boys,  with  an  attendance  of  133  and  56  respectively,  and  1 
first-grade  school  for  girls  with  140  pupils  ;  Codrington  College,  affiliated  to 
Durham  University,  17  students.  Two  monthly,  one  fortnightly,  one  weekly, 
five  bi-weekly,  and  two  daily  newspapers. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court ;  Grand  Sessions  once  in  every  4  months ;  7 
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police  magistrates.  In  1894,  9,139  summary  convictions;  96  in  superior  cbutts  ; 
356  (daily  average)  prisoners  in  gaol.  In  1894,  32,847Z.  was  spent  in  poor- 
relief,  &c.    Police,  316  officers  and  men.    Harboiir  Police^  40  officers  and  men; 

Barbados  is  the  headquarters  for  European  troops  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
garrison  consists  of  30  officers  and  747  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

The  area  of  the  colony  in  acres  is  about  106,470,  of  which  about  100,000  are 
under  cultivation.  The  staple  j)roduce  of  the  island  is  sugar.  About  30,000 
acres  are  annually  planted  with  the  sugar-cane,  which  yielded  in  1871,  53,800 
tons  ;  1881,  52,236  tons ;  and  1891,  50,547  hhds  ;  in  1892,  59,249  hhds.  ;  in 
1893,  67,157  hhds  ;  1894,  66,262  hhds.  In  the  fishing  industry,  370  boats  are 
employed,  and  about  900  jiersons.  Value  of  fish  caught  annually,  17,000Z. 
There  are  466  sugar  works,  and  15  rum  distilleries. 

The  Colonial  Bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  600,000Z,  On  January  1,  1894, 
its  liabilities  were:  Circulation,  2,211,654  dollars;  various,  17,723,812 
dollars  ;  total,  19,935,466  dollars.  Its  assets  were  :  Specie,  1,712,868  dollars  ; 
Various,  21,998,040  dollars  ;  total,  23,710,908  dollars.  Government  Savings 
Bank  (Septem.ber  30,  1894),  11,322 depositors,  and  deposits  157,969Z. 

In  1894  the  registered  shipping  consisted  of  47  sailing  vessels  and  2 
steamers  of  a  total  tonnage  of  8,876  tons  net.  There  are  482  miles  of  roads  in 
the  island ;  railway  24  miles.  The  colony  pays  an  annual  subsidy  to  the 
Railway  company  of  6,000^.  ;  telegraph  line,  58  miles.  Revenue  (1894), 
9,432Z.  (exclusive  of  Government  subsidy)  ;  expenditure,  11,028Z.  There 
are  35  miles  of  line  for  telephonic  communication  in  the  island  to  the 
several  police  stations. 

Grenada.     See  Windward  Islands. 

JAMAICA. 

Largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  100  miles  west  of  Hayti  and  90 
miles  south  of  Cuba. 

Governor. — Sir  Henry  Arthur  Blake,  K.C.M.G.  (6,000^.),  assisted  by  a  Privy 
Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  partly  elected  and  partly  nominated. 
There  are  boards  elected  in  each  parish  (14)  for  administration  of  local  affairs. 

Attached  to  it  are  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Cayman  Islands,  Morant 
Cays,  and  Pedro  Cays.  Area  of  Jamaica,  4,200  square  miles;  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands,  224  sauare  miles.  Total,  4,424  square  miles.  Population 
(Census,  1891)  :  Jamaica,  639,491  (males,  305,948  ;  females,  333,543) ;  white, 
14,692;  coloured  or  half-breed,  121,955;  black,  488,624;  East  Indian, 
10,116  ;  Chinese,  481  ;  not  stated,  3,623.  The  estimated  population  of 
Jamaica  on  March  31,  1893,  is  655,595.  Capital,  Kingston,  46,542.  Other 
towns— Spanish  Town,  5,019  ;  Montego  Bay,  4,803  ;  Savanna-la-Mar,  2,952  ; 
Falmouth,  2,517.  Births  (1893-94),  27,365;  deaths,  14,885;  marriages, 
3,734.  Total  East  India  immigrants  in  colony  in  1893,  13,828,  of  whom 
2,615  were  under  indentures.  Immigration  susi)ended  in  1886  and  resumed 
in  1891.     Emigi-ation  (1893-4)  of  Jamaica — natives,  396,  while  826  returned. 

There  is  no  Established  Church.  Belonging  to  Church  of  England  (1893), 
43,719  ;  Church  of  Scotland,  1,500  members  ;  Roman  Catholics,  9, 292  members  ; 
Methodists,  23,810  members  ;  Baptists,  35,269  members  ;  Presbyterian  Church, 
10,069  members  ;  members  of  other  Christian  Churches,  15,000,  besides  their 
families  and  adherents. 

In  1894-5  there  were  962  Government  schools,  164,552  children  of  school 
age  (5-15);  104,149  were  enrolled;  the  average  attendance  was  62,587. 
Government  grant,  47,886Z.  There  is  a  Government  training  college  for 
female  teachers  in  which  there  are  22  females  ;  and  4  5  male  students  are  also 
being  trained  at  a  local  Educational  Institution  in  Kingston  at  Government 
expense.      High  school  near  to  Kingston  with  51  pupils  in   1893.      There  are 
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besides  a  number  of  free  schools,  denominational  high  schools  and  industrial 
schools. 

There  is  a  high  court  of  justice,  circuit  courts,  and  a  resident  magistrate  in 
each  parish.  Total  summary  convictions  (1894-95),  10,730  ;  before  superior 
courts,  4,522.  Prisoners  in  gaol  end  of  1894,  943.  There  are  765  police 
officers  and  men,  27  water  policeman,  and  811  members  of  rural  police. 

Total  number  of  acres  under'cultivation  and  care  in  1894,  677,152,  of  which 
177,497  under  tillage,  and  499,655  under  pasture.  Under  sugar-cane, 
31,555  acres  :  coffee,  22,423  ;  bananas,  17,297  ;  cocoanuts,  9,061  ;  corn,  446  ; 
cacao,  1,315  ;  ground  provisions,  94,716  ;  Guinea  grass,  123,881  ;  common 
pasture,  335,724  ;  common  pasture  and  pimento,  32,378. 

The  holdings  are  classified  as  foUoAvs  : — Not  exceeding  5  acres,  73,926  ; 
10,  9,638  ;  20,  5,023  ;  50,  2,779  ;  100,  974  ;  200,  580  ;  500,  625  ;  800,283  ; 
1,000,  139;  1,500,  219;  exceeding  1,500,  256. 

On  December  31,  1890,  the  Colonial  Bank  had  a  circulation  of  444,483^,  ; 
other  liabilities,  4,420,932^.     Total  liabilities,  4,824,010^.;  assets,  4,865,415Z. 

On  March  31,  1894,  there  were  25,533  depositors  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank,  the  deposits  amounting  to  457,924/.  The  legal  coinage  is  that 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  various  American  coins  are  also  current.  Notes  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  are  current  ;  its  average  total  circulation  in  1892,  was  152,009Z, 

The  strength  of  the  West  India  Regiments  in  Jamaica  is  1,570  officers  and 
men ;  there  is  besides  a  Volunteer  Militia,  numbering  530  on  December  31,  1893, 
There  are  fortifications  and  batteries  at  Port  Royal,  Rocky  Point,  Apostles' 
Batteiy,  Fort  Clarence,  Fort  Augusta,  Rock  Fort,  Salt  Pond's  Hill.  There 
are  12  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  North  American  and  West  India  stations. 

In  1893-94  the  registered  shipping  of  Jamaica  consisted  of  116  sailing 
vessels  of  5,810  tons  and  2  steamers  of  879  tons  ;  total,  118  vessels  of  6,689  tons. 

Jamaica  has  119^  miles  of  railway  open  (receipts,  in  year  ended  March  31, 
1894,  73,823/.;  expenses,  53,776/. ;  passengers  carried,  290,415);  1,420  miles 
of  telegraph;  messages  (to  March  31,  1894),  111,812;  receipts,  6,253Z.  ; 
expenses,  6,904/.  Letters  and  post-cards  passed  through  the  Post  Office  in  the 
year  1893-94,  3,292,029. 

TuPwKS  AND  Caicos  ISLANDS,  Under  the  government  of  Jamaica,  are 
geographically  a  portion  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which  they  form  the  two  south- 
eastern groups.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner,  assisted 
by  a  Legislative  Board  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Governor  of 
Jamaica  has  a  supervising  power  over  the  local  government.  There  are  upwards 
of  thirty  small  cays  ;  area  169  miles.  Only  six  inhabited  ;  the  largest.  Grand 
Caicos,  20  miles  long  by  6  broad.  Seat  of  government  at  Grand  Turk,  7  miles 
long  by  2  broad,  the  town  having  1,883  inhabitants.  .Population,  1891,  4,745 
(males,   2,211  ;  females,  2,534). 

Education  free  ;  Government  grant  563/.  ;  7  elementary  schools,  average 
atte^vlance,  364.  Public  library  and  reading-room  at  Grand  Turk  ;  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Only  important  industry,  salt  raking.  About  two  million  bushels  are 
raked  annually  and  exported  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  to  Newfound- 
land.   There  is  also  a  small  sponge  fishery.   46  vessels  registered,  of  6,080  tons. 

Commissioner. — E.  J.  Cameron  (salary  500/.)  ;  residence.  Grand  Turk. 

Cayman  Islands,  attached  to  Jamaica,  consist  of  Grand  Cayman,  Little 
Cayman,  and  Cayman  Brae.  Grand  Cayman,  17  miles  long,  4  to  7  broad  ; 
total  population  4,322  (males,  1,904  ;  females.  2,418).  Good  pasturage. 
Coco-nuts  and  turtle  exported.  Affairs  managed  by  a  body  styled  the 
'  Justices  and  Vestry, '  comprised  of  magistrates  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  and  elected  vestrymen. 

The  Morant  Cays  and  Pedro  Cays  are  also  attached  to  Jaroaica, 
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LEEWARD  ISLANDS 

Comprise  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and  Redonda),  St.  Kitts-Nevis  (with 
Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Windward  grouj),  and  south-east  of  Porto  Rico. 

GovevTwr  and  Oommander-in-Chief.  —  Sir  Francis  Fleming,  K.C.M.G. 
(2,600Z.).     Colonial  Secretary.— Fxed,Qxic\i^YSins,  C.M.G.  (800Z.) 

The  group  is  divided  into  5  Presidencies,  viz.,  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and 
Redonda)  St,  Kitts  (with  Nevis  and  Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  There  is  one  Federal  Executive  Council  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  and  one  Federal  Legislative  Council,  10  nominated  and  10 
elective  members.  Of  latter,  4  chosen  by  the  elective  members  of  the 
Local  Legislative  Council  of  Antigua,  2  by  those  of  Dominica,  and  4  by  the 
non-official  members  of  the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 
The  Federal  Legislative  Council  meets  once  a  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  : — 


- 

Area: 
Square  miles 

Population 
1881 

Population 
1891 

Antigua          .         ,     ^ 
Barbuda  and  Redonda  j 
Virgin  Islands 
Dominica 
St.  Kitts       , 
Nevis 
Anguilla 
Montserrat     . 

108 
62 
58 

291 
65 
50 
35 
32 

j  34,964 

5,287 
28,211 
29,137 
11,864 

3,219 
10,083 

36,819 

4,639 
26,841 
30,876 
13,087 

3,699 
11,762 

Total     . 

• 

701 

122,765 

127,723 

In  1891,  5,070  white,  23,320  coloured,  and  99,333  black.  In  1881 
33,000  Avere  Anglicans,  29,000  Roman  Catholics,  30,000  Wesleyans,  and  17,000 
Moravians,  Education  is  denominational.  In  1892,  131  aided  schools,  with 
21,500  pupils  ;  Government  grant,  6,020Z.  Also  private  schools.  Grants 
of  200 Z.  per  annum  are  made  to  two  schools  in  Antigua,  and  grammar 
schools  in  St.  Kitts  and  in  Dominica  have  recently  been  established.  A 
technical  school  has  been  opened  in  Montserrat.  There  is  a  training  school 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls  in  Antigua,  and  one  for  boys  in  Dominica. 
Sugar  and  molasses  are  the  staple  products  in  most  of  the  islands.  Fruit- 
growing is  increasing  in  some  of  the  islands.  -« 

Antigua.  Islands  of  Barbuda  and  Redonda  are  dependencies,  with  an 
area  of  62  square  miles,  situated  61°  45'  W.  long.,  17°  6' N.  lat.,  54  miles 
in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  108  square  miles.  Antigua  is  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  Colony.  Chief  town,  St.  John,  9,738.  Chief  products 
sugar  and  pineapples.  In  Government  savings  banks  1,717  depositors, 
40,572Z.  deposits.  There  is  steam  communication  direct  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  New  York,  and  Canada,  and  the  island  is  connected  with  the 
"West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company's  cable. 

Montserrat.  Nominated  Legislative  Council.  Chief  town,  Plymouth, 
1,400.  Chief  products  sugar,  and  lime  juice  from  fruit  of  lime  trees  ;  1,000 
acres  under  lime  trees. 

St.  Christopher  and  Nevis  have  one   Executive  Council  nominated, 
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and  a  Legislative  Council  of  10  official  and  10  nominated  unofficial  members. 
Capital  of  St.  Kitts,  Basseterre,  7,000  ;  of  Nevis,  Charlestown,  1,600.  Chief 
produce  sugar  and  rum.  Produce  of  Anguilla,  cattle,  pines,  garden  stock, 
and  salt. 

Virgin  Islands  consist  of  all  the  group  not  occupied  by  Denmark, 
except  Crab  Island,  which  is  Spanish.  Nominated  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils.  Chief  town,  Roadtown  in  Tortola  Island,  400.  Mostly  peasant 
proprietors  ;  sugar  and  cotton  cultivated  in  small  patches. 

Dominica.  Nominated  Executive  Council,  and  Legislative  Council  of  7 
nominated  and  7  elected  members.  Chief  product  sugar,  with  fruit,  cocoa, 
and  timber. 

Sombrero  is  a  small  island  in  the  Virgin  group,  but  unattached  adminis. 
tratively  to  any  group.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  shipped,  and  there  is  a  Board 
of  Trade  lighthouse. 

TRINIDAD 

Immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  includes  Tobago  adminis- 
tratively. 

Governor. — ^Sir  F.  Napier  Broome,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000Z.),  with  Executive 
Council  of  7  official  members  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  9  official  and  11 
unofficial  members,  all  nominated.  Tobago  has  a  subordinate  commissioner; 
with  a  Financial  Board  of  not  less  than  3  nominated  members. 

Area  :  Trinidad,  1,754  square  miles;  Tobago  114.  Population  :  Trinidad 
(estimated  1894)  227,215  ;  Tobago  (1894)  20,000.  Capital,  Trinidad,  Port  of 
Spain,  38,000.  Births  (1894)  7,608,  deaths  5,593,  marriages  (1893),  1,976. 
Education  :  190  schools,  20,621  pupils.  Government  grant,  27,482Z,  There  are 
many  private  schools,  and  a  Queen's  Royal  College,  with  75  students,  and  an 
attached  Roman  Catholic  College  with  174  students.  Of  the  total  area  1, 120, 000 
acres,  about  426,948  acres  have  been  alienated.  Under  sugar-cane,  58,500 
acres  ;  cacao  and  coffee,  95,000;  ground  provisions,  12,000  ;  coco-nuts,  14,000  ; 
pasture,  10,000.  There  is  a  large  pitch  lake  in  the  island,  which  is  leased 
to  an  American  Company,  and  from  which  99,191  tons  of  asphalt  were  ex- 
ported  in  1894.  Railway  54  miles  ;  receipts  (1894),  60,051Z.  690  miles  of 
telegraph.  There  is  a  Colonial  Bank  with  note  circulation  of  135,000Z. 
Government  savings-bank,  depositors  (1894),  8,337  ;  deposits  (Dec.  31), 
174,452?.     Volunteer  corps,  600.     Police  force,  531. 

Tobago  was  annexed  to  Trinidad,  Jan.  1,  1889.  The  culture  of  cotton 
and  tobacco  has  been  introduced. 

Virgin  Islands.     See  Leeward  Islands. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS 

Consist  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  (half  under  St.  Vincent, 
half  under  Grenada),  and  St.  Lucia,  and  form  the  eastern  barrier  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  between  Martinique  and  Trinidad. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. — Sir  Charles  Bruce,  K.C.M.G.  (2,500Z. 
— resident  at  St.  George's,  Grenada).  Each  island  has  its  own  institutions  ; 
there  is  no  common  legislature,  laws,  revenue,  or  tariff ;  there  is  a  Common 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  colonies  unite  for  other  common  purposes.  Legal 
currency,  British  sterling,  doubloons,  and  United  States  gold  coins.  The 
Colonial  Bank  issues  5-dollar  notes  to  the  extent  of  9,800Z.  in  St.  Lucia, 
11,700Z.  in  Grenada,  8,000Z.  in  St.  Vincent. 

Grenada.  There  is  a  Legislative  Council  of  6  official  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor,  and  7  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
Each  town  has  an  elective  Board  for  local  affairs,  and  each  parish  a  nominated 
Board  for  roads  and  sanitation.     Are3,  133  square  miles ;  population  (1894) 
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57,692  ;  births,  2,471  ;  deaths,  1,192  ;  marriages,  414.  There  are  (1894)  34 
Government  and  Government  aided  elementary  schools,  with  6,723  pupils; 
Government  grant  (1894)  4,809Z.  ;  and  a  grammar  school  with  38  pupils  ; 
Government  grant,  410?.  In  1894  there  were  1,303  summary  convictions,  and 
20  in  superior  courts.  There  were  (1892)  20,418  acres  under  cultivation  :  sugar- 
cane, 911  acres  ;  cocoa,  11,115  acres  ;  cotton,  1,812  acres  ;  spices,  1,343  acres  ; 
coflfee  58  acres.  Culture  of  sugar-cane  is  decreasing,  of  cocoa  and  cotton  in- 
creasing. In  1894,  959  depositors  in  savings-banks  ;  balance  (Dec.  31)  7,602Z. 
The  largest  of  the  Grenadines  attached  to  Grenada  is  Carriacou  ;  area, 
6,913  acres  ;  population,  6,000. 

St.  "Vincent.  Administrator  and  Colonial  Secretary,  Harry  L. 
Thompson,  with  Legislative  Council  of  4  official  and  4  nominated  unoffi- 
cial members.  Area,  132  square  miles;  population  (1891),  41,054  ;  white 
2,445;  coloured,  554;  black,  31,005.  Capital,  Kingstown,  4,547  popula- 
tion. Education:  45  schools;  Government  grant,  2,162Z.  Sugar,  rum, 
cocoa,  spices,  and  arrowroot  are  produced  ;  good  timber  from  the  forests. 
Most  of  the  cultivated  land  belongs  to  three  firms.  About  13,000  acres  (one- 
sixth  of  area)  under  cultivation. 

St.  Lucia.  Administrator  and  Colonial  Secretarij,  Surgeon-Lieut. -Colonel 
V.  S.  Gouldsbury,  M.D,,  C.M.G.,  with  a  nominated  Executive  and  Legislative 
Council.  Area,  233  square  miles  ;  population  (1894),  45,095.  Chief  town, 
Castries,  6,688.  Births  (1894),  1,817  ;  deaths,  922.  Education  (1894)  :  35 
schools  (13  Protestant,  22  Roman  Catholic),  4,219  pupils ;  Government 
grant,  2,572Z.  In  1894  there  were  1,293  summary  convictions,  and  14  at 
superior  courts.  Sugar,  cocoa,  rum,  and  logwood  are  chief  products.  Savings- 
banks  (end  of  1894),  1,187  depositors,  9,458Z.  deposits.  Letters  and  postcards 
despatched,  55,371  ;  books  and  papers,  6,486. 

Statistics  of  West  Indies. 


- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bahamas     . 

59,704 

55,083 

57,956 

63,222 

57,910 

57,645 

Barbados     . 

162,663 

161,630 

160,624 

199,130 

164,633 

161,279 

Jamaica  1     . 

713,332 

863,644 

803,075 

734,524 

800,418 

810,867 

Turks  Island 

7,836 

7,434 

8,840 

7,596 

7,817 

7,459 

Windward  Islands : — 

St.  Lucia. 

48,297 

51,598 

56,590 

54,934 

49,271 

54,400 

St.  Vincent      . 

29,125 

28,495 

28,574 

28,906 

29,589 

30,545 

Grenada  . 

55,820 

59,210 

63,022 

59,260 

58,039 

59,594 

Leeward  Islands  :— 

Virgin  Islands . 

1,365 

1,552 

— 

1,959 

1,715 



(St.  Christopher 

) 

]  Nevis        .        .        . 

\     47,231 

53,859 

— 

46,506 

51,975 

— 

(Anguilla  . 

S 

Antigua    . 

52,551 

50,881 

— 

50,373 

50,870 

— 

Montserrat 

7,609 

8,371 

— 

7,832 

7,882 

—        1 

Dominica 

22,716 

22,347 

— 

25,075 

25,818 

Trinidad      . 

520,231 

510,088 

540,374 

497,396 

488,503 

486,110  ! 

Tobago     . 

7,459 

9,211 

8,843 

9,o:o 

8,538 

8,135  i 

Total  . 

1,735,939 

1,883,403 

- 

1,785,723 

1,802,978 

-    ! 

I  For  years  ended  March  31. 
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Customs  revenue  (1894)  :— Bahamas,  39,268Z.  ;  Barbados,  94,243^.; 
Jamaica,  315,892?.  ;  St.  Lucia,  24,416Z.  ;  St.  Vincent,  14,486Z.  ;  Grenada, 
30,122?.;  Virgin  Islands  (1893),  485?.;  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  andAnguilla,  24,178?.; 
Antigua,  28,214?.  ;  Montserrat,  3,579?.  ;  Dominica,  7,334?.  ;  Trinidad 
(1894),  270,812?.  ;  Tobago,  2,892?. 

The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  (1894)  were  :— Jamaica  :  public  works, 
83,710?.;  charges  of  debt,  77,650?,;  police,  51,474?.;  Bahamas:  public  works, 
4,110?.;  salaries,  15,267?.;  police,  6,233?.;  Barbados:  salaries,  73,562?.;  St, 
Vincent:  salaries,  10,197?.;  public  works,  3,086?.;  St.  Lucia:  public  works, 
9,823?.;  salaries,  17,909?.;  Grenada:  public  works,  10  407?.;  Trinidad: 
public  works,  62,948?.;  police,  41,022?. 

In  1894  the  Public  Debt  of  Jamaica  was  (including  guarantees)  2, 151, 882?. ; 
of  Bahamas,  119,626?.;  of  Barbados,  30,100?.;  of  Trinidad,  582,177?.;  of  St. 
Vincent,  19,380?.  ;  of  Grenada,  96,100?.;  of  Tobago,  5,000?.;  of  Montserrat, 
8,200?.;  of  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Anguilla,  49,900?.;  St.  Lucia,  179,279?.; 
Antigua,  27,871?.;  Dominica,  40,900?. 


- 

Exports  1 

Imports  1 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1892 

1893 

1894 

! 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bahamas     . 

145,136 

122,540 

119,378 

197,401 

196,512 

174,969 

Barbados    . 

926,572 

1,243,082 

984,512 

1,081,572 

1,372,536 

1,279,335 

Jamaica  2    . 

..1,759,806 

2,075,689 

1,921,422 

1,941,481 

2,157,794 

2,191,745 

Turks  Islands     . 

27,336 

23,366 

32,774 

25,388 

24,888 

28,526 

Windward  Islands  :-- 

St.  Lucia 

179,056 

178,429 

191,622 

173,025 

168,978 

187,542  , 

St.  Vincent     . 

117,572 

114,694 

87,374 

102,981 

93,424 

91,009  1 

Grenada  . 

264,681 

316,063 

189,614 

158,702 

166,679 

196,998  ! 

Leeward  Islands  :— 

Virgin  Islands 

3,301 

4,153 

— 

4,643 

8,885 

— 

/St.  Christopher 
(Nevis       . 
Antigua  . 

}  229,182 

273,799 

- 

181,532, 

184,192 

~         1 

244,741 

199,870 

— 

188,358 

178,931 

Montserrat 

31,614 

32,715 

— 

26,774 

29,325 

— 

Dominica 

46,165 

53,752 

— 

61,303 

64,552 

— 

Trinidad      . 

2,258,063 

2,320,824 

2.000,748 

2,089,380 

2,270,885 

2,152,888  1 

Tobago    . 
Total  value 

13,744 

25,429 

15,872 

15,838 

17,863 

15,408 

6,246,969 

6,984,405 

- 

6,248,378 

6,930,444 

- 

1  Including  bullion  and  specie. 


For  year  ended  March  31. 


Trinidad  alone,  in  1894,  exported  sugar  valued  at  598,010?.  ;  cocoa, 
587,564?.;  molasses,  42,088?.  Jamaica  exported  sugar  (raw),  239,210?.;  rum, 
147,478?.;  coffee,  356,734?.;  fruit,  428,886?.  Barbados  :  sugar,  625,872?.; 
molasses,  141,563?.;  flour,  23,212?.  St.  Vincent:  sugar,  27,270?.;  arrowroot, 
38,278?.  Grenada:  cocoa,  168,498?.;  spice,  9,584?.  St.  Lucia:  sugar, 
66,161?.;  cocoa,  28,513?.;  logwood,  37,359?.  Leeward  Islands  (1893) :  sugar, 
427,345?.;  molasses,  33,708?.;  limes,  &c.,  24,005?.;  rum,  5,238?. 

In  1894,  Jamaica  imported  cotton  goods  worth  303,159?.;  fish,  184,867?.; 
flour,  147,492?.;  rice,  38,697?.  Trinidad  imported  flour,  135,783?.;  rice, 
130,791?.;  cotton  and  other  cloths,  347,466?.;  meat  (pickled,  &c.),  72,025?. 
Bahamas  (1894):  rice,  4,754?.  Barbados  (1894)  :  cottons,  121,161?.  ;  flour, 
81,887?.;  rice,  89,305?.     St.  l>:vLci8i  (1894):    cottons  and  woollens,  24,348?.- 
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fish  (salted),  7,363^.;  flour,  13,078Z.;  haberdashery,  10,806Z. ;  St.  Vincent: 
flour,  11,440Z.  ;  fish,  6,556/.  Leeward  Islands:  textiles,  69,690Z.  ;  haber- 
dashery, 37,304Z.  ;  flour,  62,407Z. ;  dried  fish,  25,403Z. 

Total  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  British  West  Indies  in  1894, 
according  to  Board  of  Trade  returns,  1,938,022Z.  (sugar,  544,818Z.  in  1892; 
508,107Z.  in  1893  ;  643,102Z.  in  1894;  rum,  183,238Z.  ;  cocoa,  471,449Z.  ; 
and  dyes,  223,243Z.). 

Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  "West  Indies  in  1894,  2, 1 94, 528Z.  (cottons, 
531, 484Z.;  apparel,  247,276?.;  leather  and  saddlery,  141,136Z.;  iron,  137,388/.; 
manure,  88,505/.;  machinery,  91,629/.). 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1894  was  as  follows : — 


Bahamas 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Turks  Island 
St.  Lucia 
St.  Vincent  . 


341,883      Grenada 


1,232,412  j  Virgin  Islands!    21,149 

1,564,340  I  St.    Kitts  and 
251,615  Nevisi      .       472,648 

981,794      Antigua^     .        480,060 
204,099  I  Montserrat\       418,021 
1  In  1893. 


480,755  I   Dominica^ 


Trinidad 
Tobago 

Total 


414,665 

1,233,947 

39,508 


Of  the  total  tonnage  returned  (1893)  6,375,268  was  British. 
Currency,  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  islands  are  those  of  Great 
Britain,  though  in  several  of  them  various  American  coins  are  current. 


Books  of  Reference  on  the  West  Indies. 

The  Jamaica  Gazette.    Weekly.     Kingston,  Jamaica. 

The  Offi,cial  Gazette.    Twice  a  week.     Bridgeton,  Barbados. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies,  &c.     Annual.     London. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Annual.     London. 

Blue  Books  of  the  respective  Colonies. 

Handbook  to  Jamaica.     London,  1893. 

Bates  (H.  W.),  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  2nd  ed.  8^ 
London,  1882. 

Bulkeley  (O.  T.),  The  Lesser  Antilles.     8.     London,  1889. 

Eves  (C.  W.),  The  West  Indies.    8.     London,  1889. 

Froude  (J.  A.),  The  English  in  the  West  Indies.     8.     London,  1888. 

Kingsley  (Charles),  At  Last :  A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1871. 
.      I/wcas  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.11.    8.    London,  1888. 

Musgrave  (T.  B.  C),  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  St.  Vincent  (containing 
bibliography  regarding  the  island).     Kingstown,  1891. 

Palgrave  (W.  G.),  Ulysses.  [Chapter  on  the  Leeward  Islands  and  the  Boiling  Lake.].  8. 
London,  1887. 

Powles  (L.  D.),  The  Land  of  the  Pink  Pearl.    8.     London,  1888. 

Reclus  (E.),  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle.    Vol.  XVII.     8.     London,  1888. 

Schomburgk  (Sir  R.  H.),  History  of  Barbados.     8.     London,  1848. 

Trowbridge  (W.  R.  H.),  Gossip  of  the  Caribbees,  Sketches  of  Anglo-West-Indian  Life. 
New  York,  1893. 
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^^^     AT 

H  FIJI. 

^V  Constitution  and  Government. 

^J^IJI  was  ceded  to  the  Queen  by  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Fiji,  and  the  British 
flag  hoisted  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  on  October  10,  1874.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted  by  an  Execu- 
tive Council  consisting  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  and 
the  Receiver-General.  Laws  are  passed  by  a  Legislative  Council,  of  which  the 
Governor  is  president.  It  comprises  six  official  members,  and  six  unofficial 
members  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  official  members  are  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Receiver-General,  the  Commissioner  of  Lands,  and 
the  chief  medical  officer. 

Governor  of  Fiji  arid  High  Gomrrdssioner  for  the  Western  Pacific. — Sir  John 
Bates  Thurston,  K.C.M.G.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Governor  also  exercises  the  functions  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Com- 
missioner and  Consul-General  for  the  Western  Pacific.  He  has  a  salary  of 
2,200Z.  per  annum,  paid  from  colonial  funds,  and  300Z,  from  Imperial  funds. 

There  is  no  military  establishment  in  the  colony,  but  there  is  a  force  of 
armed  native  constabulary  numbering  100. 

For  the  purposes  of  native  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  16 
provinces,  in  12  of  which  a  superior  native  chief  exercises,  under  the  title  of 
Roko  Tui  of  his  province,  a  form  of  rule  which  recognises  to  a  large  degree  the 
customs  and  the  system  of  administration  by  which  the  people  governed  them- 
selves prior  to  the  establishment  amongst  them  of  a  European  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  three  of  the  provinces  there  are  resident  European  officers  as  com- 
missioners. About  160  native  chiefs  of  inferior  degree  are  employed  by  the 
Crown  in  subordinate  administrative  capacities,  and  receive  salaries  from  the 
Government.  There  are  also  33  native  stipendiary  magistrates  associated  with 
13  European  magistrates  in  the  administration  of  justice.  A  European 
commissioner  resides  in  Rotumah 

Area  and  Population. 

Fiji  comprises  a  group  of  islands  lying  between  15°  and  20°  south  latitude, 
and  177°  east  and  178°  west  longitude.  The  islands  exceed  200  in  number, 
about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is  Viti  Levu,  with  an  area  of 
about  4,250  square  miles  (about  the  same  size  as  Jamaica)  ;  the  next  largest 
is  Vanua  Levu,  with  an  area  of  about  2,600  square  miles.  The  island  of 
Rotumah,  lying  between  12°  and  15°  of  south  latitude,  and  175°  and  177° 
of  east  longitude,  was  added  to  the  colony  of  Fiji  by  authority  of  Letters 
Patent  in  December  1880.  Including  Rotumah,  the  total  area  of  the  group 
is  8,045  square  miles. 

At  the  census  of  April  5,  1891,  the  population  of  the  colony  numbered 
121,180. 

The  estimated  population  on  December  31,  1894,  was  as  follows  : — 

Male  ~       "  ~     " 

Europeans         .         .         1,726 

Half-castes        .         .  570 

Indians     .         .         .         6,162 

Polynesians       .         .         1,887 

Rotumans  .         .  981 

Fijians      .         .         .     -i55,332 

Others       .         .         .      ^     494 

67,152  54,708  121, 


Female 

Total 

940 

2,666 

590 

1,167 

2,968 

9,130 

346 

2,233 

1,132 

2,113 

48,418 

103,750 

314 

808 
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Among  Europeans  in  1894"the  births  were  70  and  deaths  31  ;  Fijians  in  1894, 
births  3,912,  deaths  4,620  ;  indentured  Indians  in  1894,  births  276,  deaths 
294  (registered).  Suva,  the  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Viti  Levu  ; 
European  population,  850. 

Religion. 

The  number  of  persons  attending  worship  in  the  native  churches  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  in  1894  was  98,297  ;  attending  the  churches  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Mission,  9,700.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  establishment  comprises  10 
European  missionaries,  65  native  ministers,  58  catechists,  1,110  teachers,  and 
2,018  local  preachers,  4,636  class  leaders,  with  941  churches,  and  379  other 
preaching  places.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  26  European  ministers 
and  187  native  teachers,  22  European  sisters,  6  European  brothers,  with  83 
churches  and  chapels,  and  1  European  and  3  native  training  institutions. 

Instruction. 

Two  public  schools  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  about  600Z.  a  year, 
one  in  Suva  and  one  in  Levuka.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  these  two 
schools  in  1894  was  168.  The  education  of  the  native  Fijians  is  almost  entirely 
conducted  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  in  whose  1,942  schools  36,158  children 
were  taught  in  1894.  143  schools  are  also  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission,  the  number  of  day-scholars  being  in  1894  2.010.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  also  maintain  3  schools  for  Europeans,  at  which  112  children  received 
instruction  during  1894.  These  mission  schools  receive  no  State  aid,  but  an 
industrial  and  technical  school  is  carried  on  by  the  Government,  in  which  73 
native  youths  are  being  trained  in  elementary  branches  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  in  boat-building,  house-building,  and  cattle-tending. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of 
that  on  account  of  Polynesian  and  Indian  immigration)  since  annexation  : — 


i      Year 

j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

t     1875 

16,433 

41,522 

1890 

66,817 

60,826 

1     1880 

80,678 

91,102 

1891 

71,250 

67,820 

1885 

76,669 

92,299 

1892 

71,553 

67,652       1 

•    1888 

65,019 

58,993 

1893 

76,774 

85,981 1 

1889 

63,722 

57,710       1 

1894 

80,054 

72,204 

Estimated  revenue,  1895,  75,332^.  ;  expenditure,  73,821Z. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1894  were: — Customs,  37,677Z. ; 
wharfage  and  shipping  dues,  4,754Z.  ;  general  licenses  and  internal  revenue, 
8,200Z.  ;  native  taxes  (this  is  paid  in  native  produce  prepared  by  the  natives, 
and  sold  by  the  Government  on  their  behalf  by  annual  contract),  18,679Z. ;  fees 
of  court,  &c.,  7,058/.;  postal  dues  and  stamps,  1,8681.  The  expenditure  on 
personal  emoluments  was  36, 889Z.  ;  on  other  charges,  35,31 5Z.  ;  total,  72,204Z. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  consists  of  a  loan  amounting  to  126,600Z.  ; 
and  advances  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  100,677Z.,  making  a  total 
indebtedness  of  224,677Z. 

Production  and  Industry. 

There  are  9  sugar  mills  in  the  Colony,  with  an  aggregate  nominal  daily 
output  of  123  tons  of  dried  sugar,  2  tea  factories,  with  an  aggregate  nominal 
daily  output  of  600  pounds  of  dried  tea,  2  desiccated  cocoanut  factories,  14  boat- 
building yards,  and  1  tobacco  factory.  The  rainfall  at  Suva  for  the  year  1894 
was  111  "80  inches.  The  mean  minimum  temperature  for  the  year  was  72' 
*  lUQluding  11,  438J.  expended  1883-86,  and  now  brought  to  account. 
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^ahr,  ;  the  ttieaii  liiaximiim  84°  Fahr.  The  absolute  tiiinimmn  temperature 
was  59°  Fahr,  in  June  ;  the  absolute  maximum  93°  Fahr.  in  February. 

In  1894  there  was  under  cultivation  by  European  settlers  : — Bananas,  1,401 
acres  ;  cocoanuts,  18,603  acres  ;  'maize,  299  acres  ;  sugar-cane,  19,382  acres  ; 
yams,  &c.,  306  acres ;  tobacco,  49  acres  ;  peanuts,  153  acres  ;  tea,  410  acres  ; 
rice,  78  acres  ;  sisal  hemp,  160  acres. 

There  were  in  the  colony,  at  the  end  of  1894,  1,538  horses  and  mules  ; 
9,386  cattle  ;  4,130  sheep  ;  and  2,680  Angora  goats. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  total  foreign  trade  during  five  years  was  as  follows 


Year 

Total  Foreign  Trade 

Imports 

Exiiorts 
£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

571,290 

206,757 

364,533 

1891 

727,383 

253,049 

474,334 

1892 

688,376 

253,586 

434,791 

1         1893 

632,030 

276,398 

355,632 

1894 

867,633 

285,981 

581,652 

In  1894  the  imports  subject  to  duty  amounted  to  191,650?.,  and  imports 
duty-free  to  94,331Z. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  British  possessions  and 
other  countries  respectively,  for  each  year,  has  been  : — 


From  British 

From  other 

To  British 

To  other 

Possessions 

Countries 

Possessions 

Countries 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

194,173 

12,585 

332,322 

32,210 

1891 

232,758 

20,291 

420,783 

53,551         i 

1892 

247,735 

5,851 

388,176 

46,615        ■ 

1893 

270,957 

5,441 

327,821 

27,810 

1894 

274,575 

11,406 

528,336 

53,316       j 

Quantities  and  the  values  of  imports  are  ascertained  by  invoice  and  declaration,  o?  by 
examination  by  Customs  otficers.  In  the  case  of  exports,  the  values  are  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  average  price  of  each  article  in  the  local  market.  The  countries  recorded  as  the 
origin  and  destination  of  goods  are  those  disclosed  by  the  shipping  documents.  Copra  is 
usually  exported  in  vessels  which  sail  to  Lisbon,  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  <fec.,  'for  orders,' 
and  the  ultimate  destination  is  unknown.  Almost  all  English  goods  imported  into  Fiji 
appear  as  imports  from  Australia. 

The  principal  imports  during  1894  were — hardware,  15,808Z.  ;  drapery, 
52,606?.  ;  meats,  13,716?.  ;  rice,  10,195?.  ;  breadstuff's  and  biscuits,  15,186?.  ; 
bags  and  sugar  mats,  6,518?. ;  coal,  15,579?,;  timber,  5,958?.;  galvanised  iron 
goods,  4,940?.;  live  stock,  7,754?.;  machinery,  23,264?.;  oils,  6,197?.; 
produce,  6,699?.  Of  these  items,  meats,  breadstuff's,  coal,  manure,  live  stock 
and  machinery  are  free  of  import  duties. 

The  principal  exports  in  1894  were — sugar,  27,265  tons,  valued  at  436,245?. : 
copra,  5,833  tons,  valued  at  57,261?.  ;  green  fruit  (consisting  princij)ally  of 
bananas),  49,115?.  ;  desiccated  cocoanut,  14  tons,  valued  at  801?.  ;  pea-nuts, 
130  tons,  valued  at  2,435?.  ;  cotton,  19  tons,  valued  at  741?. ;  and  Colonial 
distilled  spirit,  133,971  gallons,  valued  at  16,746?. 

The  direct  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Fiji  is  small.  According  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Fiji  in 
1894  amounted  to  27,180?.  (oil  nuts,  26,641?.);  and  the  exports  of  home 
produce  to  Fiji  to  36,875?.  In  1894,  the  exports  thereto  included  cotton 
manufactures,  16,667?.,  and  machinery  1,819?. 
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Shipping  and  Communications. 

During  the  year  1894  the  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  entered  at  the 
ports  of  entry  as  arriving  in  the  colony  was  96  steamers  of  115,476  tons,  and 
39  sailing  vessels  of  13,186  tons.  Of  these  vessels  124  were  British,  4  Ameri- 
can, 3  Norwegian,  1  Tongan,  1  Danish,  1  Italian,  and  ]  Japanese, 

There  is  regular  steam  communication  between  Fiji  and  New  Zealand  once 
a  month,  and  also  once  a  month  via  Tonga  and  Samoa  during  the  sugar 
season,  between  Fiji  and  Victoria  every  five  weeks,  and  between  Fiji  and 
New  South  Wales  twice  a  month. 

Since  November,  1893,  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian-Australian  Line 
sailing  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver  B.C.  have  made  Suva  a  port  of  call 
on  the  outward  and  homeward  monthly  trips.  This  line  is  now  subsidised 
by  the  Colonial  Government.     It  brings  Fiji  within  thirty  days  of  London. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1894  consisted  of  10  sailing  vessels  of,  in  all, 
492  tons.  At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  196  local  vessels  holding  sea-going 
certificates  from  the  Marine  Board,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,795  ;  55  of  these 
vessels  were  owned  by  Europeans  (tonnage  749)  and  141  by  natives  (tonnage 
1,046).  There  is  also  a  subsidised  inter-island  steamer  trading  regularly  in  the 
Group. 

In  1894  there  passed  through  the  post-office  in  local  correspondence  229,625 
letters,  144,835  papers,  and  19,803  book-packets;  and  in  foreign  correspond- 
encell9,409  letters,  137,589  papers,  11,090  book-packets,  and  383  parcels. 

The  Colony  entered  the  Postal  Union  on  September  1,  1891. 

Moneys,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Blue  Book  and  Colonial  Office  Eeport.. 
Calvert  and  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians. 
Colonial  Governmejit  Handbook  to  Fiji.     Suva,  1892. 

Cooper  {11.  Stonehewer),  Coral  Islands  of  the  Pacific.     2  vols.     London,  1880. 
Cumming  (M.\s&  Gordon),  At  Home  in  Fiji.    London,  1882. 
Erskine  (Capt.  J,  E.),  Tlio  Western  Pacific.    London,  1853. 
Gordon  and  Gotch,  Australian  Handbook  for  189G.     Melbourne,  189(5. 
Home  (John),  A  Year  in  Fiji :  Botanical,  Agricultural,  and  Economical  Resources  of 
the  Colony.    8.     London,  1881. 

Pritehard(W.  T.),  Polynesian  Reminiscences.     London,  1866. 
iJee(i(W.),  Recent  Wanderings  in  Fiji.     London,  1888. 

Seeman  (Berthold),  Government  Mission  to  the  Fijian  Islands.    London,  1862. 
•    Waterhouse,  Fiji :  its  King  and  People. 

NEW  GiriNEATBBITISH. 

This  possession  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea 
with  the  islands  of  the  D'Entrecasteaux  and  Louisiade  groups,  and  all 
islands  between  8"  and  12°  S.  latitude,  and  141°  and  155°  E,  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Dutch  and  on  the  north  by  the  German 
possessions.  The  total  area  is  88,460  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
350,000,  of  whom  250  are  Europeans. 

The  government  of  British  New  Guinea  is  founded  on  the  British  New 
Guinea  Act  of  November,  1887,  and  on  Letters  Patent  issued  June  8,  1888. 
The  cost  of  the  administration,  estimated  lat  15,000Z.  a  year,  is  guaranteed, 
primarily  by  the  Government  of  Queensland,  for  ten  years,  but  this  sum  is 
contributed  in  equal  proportions  by  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Queensland,  and  these  Colonies  have  a  voice  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  On  September  4,  1888,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Queen  was  proclaimed  over  British  New  Guinea  by 
the  first  administrator,  now  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  William  Macgregor, 
K.C.M.G.  (salary  1,500Z.). 

Many  large  districts  have  been  reduced  to  order  and  the  tribes  have  in 
large  areas  settled  down  to  peaceful  habits.     Four  missionary  bodies  are  at 
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Nvork — the  London  Missionary  Society  on  the  South  Coast,  the  Sacred  Heart 
Society  in  the  Mekeo  district,  the  Wesleyans  in  the  Islands,  the  Anglican 
Mission  on  the  North-East  Coast — and  many  thousands  of  natives  are 
being  taught.  At  the  same  time  trading  relations  with  Europeans  are  being 
established,  and  the  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  are  being  extended.  Land  is 
offered  to  settlers  at  2^.  6d.  an  acre.  Considerable  areas,  comprising  varieties 
of  soil  and  climate  are  available  for  systematic  planting  by  Europeans.  There 
is  an  amount  of  local  labour  obtainable.  The  climate  is  very  fairly  good  for 
its  latitude.  There  is  little  disease  save  fever,  and  it  is  rarely  of  a  malignant 
type.  The  country  seems  to  offer  very  favourable  conditions  for  the  planting 
of  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  products. 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  4  magisterial  districts.  There  is  a  Central 
Court  at  Port  Moresby,  but  it  holds  sittings  wherever  necessary.  For  native 
government  some  simple  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  form  of  regulations,  a 
commencement  has  been  made  in  the  training  of  native  magistrates  and 
village  policemen,  and  a  force  of  armed  constabulary  of  about  60  men,  almost 
exclusively  natives,  now  exists.  Revenue  from  the  colony  in  1894-95 
5, 109Z.,  mostly  from  customs  dues.  The  possession  is  believed  to  con- 
tain valuable  timbers,  the  coco  and  sago  palm  are  plentiful,  sandal-wood, 
ebony,  gums,  rattans,  and  other  products  are  found.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
Louisiade  Islands,  on  the  mainland,  and  on  Woodlark  Island.  There  are 
about  three  score  diggers  engaged  in  it,  and  many  natives.  The  trade  of  the 
possession  is  confined  to  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  Imports  for 
1894-95,  28,367^.  ;  exports,  16,215Z.,  exclusive  of  pearls  to  the  value  of 
8,000Z.  or  10,000Z.  The  chief  imports  are  food  stuffs,  tobacco,  drapery  and 
hardware  ;  exports,  trepang,  copra,  pearl  shell,  gold,  pearls,  and  sandal-wood. 

In  1894-95,  59  vessels  of  2,471  tons  entered,  and  48  of  2,622  tons  cleared, 
exclusive  of  Government  vessels.  There  is  good  water  communication  to  some 
parts  of  the  interior.  British  New  Guinea  is  treated  as  a  postal  district  of 
Queensland,  its  mails  passing  through  that  colony.  In  1894-95  the  postal 
movement  was :  letters,  12,468;  newspapers,  7,822;  packets,  597. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Report  of  Adiuiuistrator. 

British  New  Guinea  (Queensland)  Act  of  1887.     Brisbane,  1888. 

New  Guinea,  Further  Correspondence  respecting.     London,  1883  and  1890. 

Albertis  (L.  M.  d').  New  Guinea,  Tr.  from  the  Italian.  2  vols.  London,  1880.  Journal 
of  the  Expedition  on  the  Fly  River.     8.     Sydney,  1887. 

Bevan  (Th.  F.),  Toil,  Travel,  and  Discovery  in  British  New  Guinea.     8.    London,  1890. 

Chalmers  (J.),  Pioneer  Life  and  Work  in  New  Guinea,  1877-1894.      London,  1895. 

Kolff  (Dirk  Hendrik),  Voyages,  1825-26.  English  Translation  by  G.  W.  Earl.  8. 
London,  1840. 

Macgregor  (Sir  W.),  British  New  Guinea.  In  Proceedings  of  llic  Colonial  Institute. 
London,  1895. 

Moresby  (Capt.  J.),  New  Guinea  and  Polynesia.     8.     London,  187(3. 

Romilly  (H.  H.),  The  Western  Pacific  and  New  Guinea.     Loudon,  1S8G. 

Romilly  (H.  H.),  From  my  Verandah  in  New  Guinea.     Loudon,  1889. 

Stone  (O.  C),  A  Few  Months  in  New  Guinea.     London,  1880. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  is  embodied  in  the  Act  18  &  19  Vict, 
cap.  54,  proclaimed  in  1855,  which  established  a  'responsible 
government.'  The  constitution  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a 
Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the  first  called  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  second  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  members  (69  in  October, 
1895),  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  the  Assembly  at 
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present  has  125  members.  An  Act,  assented  to  June  13,  1893, 
provides  for  the  division  of  the  colony  into  125  electorates,  each 
with  only  one  member,  and  abolishes  the  property  qualification 
and  plural  voting.  Every  male  subject  21  years  of  age,  having 
resided  one  year  in  the  colony  and  three  months  in  his  electoral 
district,  is  qualified  as  an  elector.  The  elections  must  all  take 
place  on  one  and  the  same  day.  The  first  general  election  under 
this  act  took  place  on  July  17,  1894  ;  and  the  second  on  July  24, 
1895.  The  duration  of  a  parliament  is  not  more  than  three  years. 
Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  paid  300^.  per  annum. 

In  July  1895  there  were  257,558  electors  enrolled,  or  20*3  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  At  the  general  election  of  1895, 153,121 
electors  out  of  242,367  enrolled  in  contested  districts,  or  63*18 
per  cent,  of  the  electors  on  the  roll  voted.  The  executive  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Governor.  —  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Robert  Viscount 
Hampden. 

The  Governor,  by  the  terms  of  his  commission,  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  troops  in  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of 
7,000^.  ;  private  secretary  and  orderlies  paid  for  by  the  State. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  ten 
ministers,  consisting  of  the  following  members  :— 

Premier  and  Treasurer. — Hon.  George  Houstoun  Reid. 

Chief  Secretary. — Hon.  James  Nixon  Brunker. 

Attorney-General. — Hon,  John  Henry  Want,  Q.C. 

Secretary  for  Lands. — Hon.  Joseph  Hector  Carruthers. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works. — Hon.  James  Henry  Young. 

Minister  of  PuUic  Instruction  &  Labour  and  hidustry. — Hon.  Jacob  Garrard. 

Postmaster-General. — Hon.  Joseph  Cook. 
•     Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agric^dture. — Hon.  Sydney  Smith. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Hon.  Albert  John  Gould. 

Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council  and  Representative  of  tlie  Govern- 
7iient  in  the  Legislative  Coimcil  {without -portfolio). — Hon.  Andrew  Garran,  LL.  D. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  and  Attorney-General  have  salaries  of  2,000Z.,  and 
the  other  ministers  of  1,500Z. 

Local  Government. 

Under  the  'Municipalities  Act  of  1867  '  local  government  is  extended  to 
172  districts,  72  being  designated  'boroughs'  and  100  'municipal  districts,' 
in  addition  to  the  City  of  Sydney.  A  borough  must  contain  a  minimum 
population  of  1,000,  and  an  area  not  larger  than  9  square  miles  ;  a  municipal 
district  a  population  of  500,  and  an  area  not  larger  than  50  square  miles. 
The  estimated  capital  value  of  property  within  municipal  boundaries  was 
returned  for  1893-94  at  151,464,000^.  (this  figure  includes  the  city  of  Sydney, 
the  amount  of  which  is  55,470, OOOZ.),  137,500,030Z.  productive  lands  and 
houses,  and  13,963,970Z.  waste  and  unimproved  lands.  The  portion  of  the 
colony  incorporated  is  small,  covering  only  2,496  square  miles,  or  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  part  of  its  area.  The  population  residing  within 
the  municipal  area  is  probably  not  less  than  751,120. 

The  State  grants  an  endowment  to  every  municipality  for  a  period  of  15 
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years  after  its  incorporation  as  follows :  For  the  first  5  years  a  sum  equal  to 
the  local  revenue  raised,  the  second  5  years  a  moiety,  and  the  third  5  years  a 
fourth  of  the  amount  raised  by  rates  and  subscriptions.  All  persons  holding 
household,  leasehold,  or  freehold  estate  in  any  municipality,  and  paying 
rates,  are  entitled  to  from  1  to  4  votes  for  the  election  of  aldermen  and  auditors, 
according  to  annual  value  of  property.  There  were  168,640  municipal  voters 
in  1893—94. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  310,700  square  miles. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  various  districts  for  departmental  pur- 
poses, the  most  important  division  being  that  into  141  counties. 

The  estimated  population  on  June  30,  1895,  was  1,268,150 
(681,830  males,  and  586,320  females).  The  population  at  four 
successive  census  periods  was  : — 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Pop.  per 
square  mile 

Average  iu-    ; 

crease  per  cent.  | 

per  annum,     j 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

198,488 
275,551 
411,149 
612,562 

152,372 
228,430 
340,319 
519,672 

350,860 

503,981 

751,468 

1,132,234 

1-13 
1-62 
2-42 
3-64 

4-3    . 

4-9 

5-1 

According  to  the  race  or  origin, percentages  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1891: — New  South  Wales,  64*03;  other  Australasian  colonies,  7-50  ; 
Aborigines,  073  ;  English,  1318  ;  Irish,  6*63  ;  Scotch,  3*25  ;  Welsh,  0-44  ; 
other  British  subjects,  0*44  ;  total  British  subjects,  96  "20.  Chinese,  1-16  ; 
German,  0'85';  other  foreigners,  1*50  ;  total  foreigners,  3'51.  Born  at  sea, 
0*17  ;   unspecified,  0'12. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  was  in  the  colony  a  population  of  aborigines, 
comprising : — 


- 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Full  Blacks  .... 
Half-Castes   .... 

2,896 
1,663 

2,201 
1,520 

5,097 
3,183 

Total    .... 

4,559 

3,721 

8,280 

included  in  total  census  population  given  above. 

According  to  occupation  the  number  of  actual  workers  was  distributed 

thus  at  the  census  of  1891  : — 

Professional 31,491 

Domestic 55,867 

Commerce  and  Trade 86,629 

Industries 140,451 

Agricultural,  Pastoral,  and  Mineral 147,026 

Indefinite          .........  10,423 


Total  workers 


471,887 


The  number  of  persons  classed  as    'dependents'  was  649,203,  of  whom 
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12,551  were  dependent  on  public  or  private  charity.  There  were  besides  2,864 
persons  whose  occupations  were  not  stated.  The  aborigines  are  not  included 
in  this  tabulation. 

The  estimated  population  of  Sydney  at  the  end  of  1894  was  423,600,  in- 
cluding suburbs  ;  Newcastle,  13,500  ;  Bathurst,  9,350  ;  Goulburn,  12,300  ; 
Parramatta,12,000;  Broken  Hill,19,100  ;  Maitland,  10,800;  and  Albury,  5,900. 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five 
years : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Illegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

Excess  of 
Births 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

7,876 
8,457 
8,022 
7,749 
7,666 

38,964 
39,458 
40,041 
40,342 
38,952 

2,051 
2,115 
2,289 
2,510 
2,393 

14,217-1 

16,286 

14,410 

16,022 

15,218 

24,747 
23,172 
25,631 
24,320 
23,734 

The  increase  in  population  during  the  ten  years  ended  1894  was  346,470. 
Towards  this  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  contributed  over  67  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  amvals  and  departures  by  sea  as 
recorded  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

.  Immigrants     .         . 
Emigrants 

Excess  of  immigrants 

67,799 
54,807 

69,919 
52,073 

62,197 
52,687 

66,909 
58,850 

75,588 
65,976 

12,992 

17,846 

9,510 

8,059 

9,612 

Assisted  immigration,  which  became  the  policy  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1832,  practically  ceased  in  1887.  The  total  number  of  assisted  immigrants 
from  1832  to  the  end  of  1894  was  211,869.  Of  these,  209,341  persons  were 
British-born,  96,348  being  from  England  and  Wales,  88,794  from  Ireland,  and 
24,199  from  Scotland.  The  number  of  assisted  immigrants  during  1894  was 
only  67.  In  1881  a  poll-tax  of  101.  was  imposed  on  Chinese  immigrants, 
and  increased  to  lOOZ.  in  1888  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Western  Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia. 
The  arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese  have  been  as  follows  in  five  years  : — 


- 

1890 

•     1891         1         1892 

1893 

1894 

Arrivals  . 
Departures 

15 
637 

17 

581 

21 
755 

34 

558 

73 
627 

I 

Eeligiou. 

An  Act  abolishing  State  aid  to  religion  was  passed  in  1862.  The  clergy 
who  received  State  aid  when  the  Act  was  passed,  and  now  survive,  still  re- 
ceive that  aid. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan  who 
is  also  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  He  is  nominated  by  the  Bishops 
in  Australia  and  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  were 
in  1894  six  dioceses  (including  the  Bishop- Auxiliary  of  Sydney).  The  affairs 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  administered  by  seven  Bishops  under  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Sydney,  who  is  also  Primate  of  Australasia. 
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Th  e  following  are  statistics  of  different  religions  obtained  at  the  census  o;f 
1891  :— 


Denomination 

Clergy 

Adherents 

Deuomination 

Clergy 

Adherents 

Church  of  England    . 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian     . 

Wesleyan 

Other  Methodist       . 

Congregational . 

Baptist     . 

333 
295 
156 
133 
84 
65 
32 

502,980 
286,911 
109,390 
87,516 
22,596 
24,112 
13,112 

Lutherans . 
Unitarians 
Hebrew      . 
Others 

Total      . 

5 

1 

3 

33 

7,950 

1,329 

5,484 

62,574 

1,090 

1,123,9541 

1  Aborigines  not  included. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  under  State  control,  though  many  private  schools  and  col- 
leges exist.  In  1880  State  aid  to  denominational  schools  was  abolished,  and 
instniction  made  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  ;  the  children 
of  the  poor  are  educated  free.  There  are  not  only  primary  public  schools,  but 
also  high  schools  for  both  sexes. 

There  were  in  1894,  2,508  State  schools,  divided  into  2,725  departments, 
and  classified  as  follows : — High  schools  5  ;  superior  public  schools  241  ; 
primary  public  schools  1,643;  provisional  schools  302;  half-time  schools 
449  ;  house-to-house  schools  71  ;  evening  schools  14  ;  total  2,725, 

During  1894  there  were  206,265  children  enrolled,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  130,089,  with  4,453  teachers. 

In  1894  the  expenditure  on  State  schools  was : — State  expenditure 
590,361Z.;  school  fees  70,694Z.;  total  expenditure  661,055Z,  Besides  the 
State  schools,  the  Sydney  Grammar  Schools  (466  pupils),  two  Industrial 
Schools  (666  pupils),  and  one  school  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  (86 
pupils),  receive  subsidies  from  Government. 

Of  private  schools  there  were  863,  with  51,016  pupils  and  2, 966  teachers,  of 
which  285  schools,  1,453  teachers,  and  35,150  pupils  were  Roman  Catholic. 

The  University  of  Sydney  was  opened  in  1852,  and  its  degrees  in  art, 
law,  and  medicine  are  recognised  as  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Government  grants  a  yearly  subsidy,  amounting,  with  special  aid, 
to  over  13,000Z.  in  1894.  The  total  revenue  for  1894  was  22,455Z.  There 
were  592  students  attending  lectures.  There  were  46  professors,  lecturers 
&c. 

There  is  a  technical  college,  comprising  classes  in  agriculture,  physics, 
applied  mechanics,  arts,  elocution,  chemistry,  architecture,  geology,  metal- 
liferous mining,  commercial  economy,  mathematics,  pharmacy,  and  domestic 
economy.  The  total  number  of  students  on  the  roll  at  the  college  and 
branch  schools  was  6,543  for  1894. 

There  is  a  free  public  library  at  Sydney,  with  104,140  volumes  in  1894, 
The  library  was  visited  by  330,431  persons  during  1894, 


Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are  Courts  of  Magistrates,  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  a  chief  justice  and  six  puisne  judges.  All  prisoners  charged  with 
offences  bearing  sentences  of  more  than  six  months'  imprisonment  are  tried  by 
a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  either  at  Quarter  Sessions,  or  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  Prisoners  charged  with  capital  crimes  must  be  tried  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

R  2 
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Circuit  courts  are  held  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  colony  twice  a  year. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  police  courts  are  presided  over  by  stipendiary 
magistrates  ;  in  the  country  districts  police  magistrates  and  justices  of  tho 
peace  adjudicate.  The  licensing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  and 
fermented  liquors  is  transacted  by  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

In  1894,  46,210  persons  were  summarily  convicted  by  magistrates,  and 
1,493  sent  for  trial  to  a  higher  court. 

The  police  force  of  the  colony  is  1,819  strong. 

There  are  in  all  60  gaols.  On  December  31,  1894,  there  were  2,602  prisoners 
in  confinement. 

Finance. 
The  following  are  statistics  of  net  revenue  for  five  years  : — 


Year 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

1894 


From  Taxation 


& 
2,704,043 
2,875,028 
3,345,265 
2,777,846 
2,688.693 


Land  Revenue 


£ 
2,158,645 
2,117,341 
1,947,599 
2,115,303 
2,078,719 


From  Services 


£ 
4,126,530 
4,548,250 
4,533,480 
4,364,862 
4,246,610 


Prom  Mis- 
cellaneous 
Sources 


£ 
316,473 
232,499 
239,258 
241,359 
286,689 


Total 
Net  Revenue 


£ 
9,305,691 
9,773,118 
10,065,602 
9,499,370 
9,300,711 


Under  the  heading  *  Services  '  is  included  revenue  from  rail- 
ways, tramways,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  &c. 

The  bulk  of  taxation  is  obtained  indirectly  through  the  Customs 
House,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  summary  for  the 
year  1894  :— 

Customs,  2,015,695^.  ;  Excise,  256,664Z.  ;  Stamp  Duties, 
294,22U. ;  Licences,  122,1 13?. ;  total,  2,688,693?. 

The  following  table  shows  the  public  expenditure,  exclusive  of 
expenditure  from  loans,  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

1 

Railways 

and 
Tramways 

Post  and 
Tele- 
graphs 

Interest  on 

Debt  and 

Extinction 

of  Loan  i 

Immi- 
gration 

Instruc- 
tion 

Other 
Public 
Works 

and 
Services 

Total 
Net 
Expendi- 
ture 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
2,013,541 
2,325,712 
2,120,177 
1,868,293 
1,712,221 

£ 
625,015 
669,390 
732,829 
751,443 
733,042 

£ 
1,915,782 
1,999,085 
1,851,961 
2,572,664 
2,384,578 

£ 
5,916 
4,564 
2,333 
3,106 
2,109 

£ 
727,910 
770,813 
858,543 
805,830 
738,410 

£ 
3,926,505 
4,296,042 
4,365,568 
3,911,068 
3,608,346 

£ 
9,214,669 
10,065,606 
9,931,411 
9,911,904 
9,178,706 

1  Including  expenses  of  management  of  inscribed  stock,  and  commission  paid  to 
financial  agents. 

The  amount  of  the  Public  Debt  on  January  1,  1895,  was  58,204,253/., 
■irith  mean  rate  of  interest  379  per  cent.  Of  this  amount  fully  83  per 
cent,  has  been  spent  on  the  construction  of  railways,  tramways,  telegraphs, 
water  supply,  and  sewerage.  The  net  return  from  these  services  was  equal 
to  3-11  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction  ;  or  2-68  per  cent,  of  the  existing 
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Public  Debt,  exclusive  of  treasury  bills.     In  April,    1895,   the  amount  still 
to  be  raised  on  which  the  authority  had  not  been  withdrawn  was  12,660,000Z. 

The  expenditure  of  loans  up  to  December  31,  1894,  has  been  :  Railways  and 
tramways,  39,162,485Z.  ;  telegraphs  and  telephones,  822,488^.  ;  harbours  and 
river  navigation,  3,403,095Z. ;  roads  and  bridges,  882,711?.;  immigration, 
194,430/.;  water  supply  and  sewerage,  6,828,382Z.  ;  fortifications  and  war- 
like stores,  1,197,306?.  ;  public  buildings,  2,130,172?.;  public  school  build- 
ings, 387,922?. ;  works  in  Queensland  prior  to  separation,  49,855?;  total 
services,  55,058,846?. 

The   financial  statistics  of  the  incorporated  boroughs  and  municipal  dis- 
trict.«!  are  as  follows  for  the  municipal  year  1893-94  : — 


- 

Total  Annual 
Value  of  all 
Property  in 

Municipalities 

Estimated 

Capital  Value  of 

all  Property  in 

Municipalities 

Revenue 
exclusive 
of  Loans 

Expendi- 
ture 

1 

Loans  Out- 
standing 

City  of  Sydney . 
Suburbs 

Metropolis 
Country 

Total. 

£ 
2,496,175 
3,370,394 

£ 
55,470,000 
53,718,000 

£ 
210,526 
274,456 

£ 
360,749 
276,475 

£ 
1,260,000 
699,325 

5,866,569 
2,492,669 

109,188,000 
42,276,000 

484,982 
318,371 

637,224 
342,493 

1,959,325 
535,005 

8,359,238 

151,464,000 

803,353 

979,717 

2,494,330 

The  estimated  wealth  of  the  colony  at  the  census  of  1891,  and  at  the  close 


of  the  year  1892,  when  the  latest  estimate  was  made. 

was  as  toiloi 

^s : — 

_ 

At  census  of 
1891 

At  close  of 
1892. 

Revenue-yielding  railways,  waterworks,  &c.     . 
"Works  and  buildings    not  directly  revenue  yielding 
Amount  due  to  lands  purchased  from  the  State 
Public  lands  leased  but  not  sold 

Municipal  property 

Total  public  wealth 

Land      ....                 

j    Houses  and  improvements 

1    Other  forms  of  wealth 

Total  private  wealth 

Total  wealth 

£ 
44,958,000 
20,313,000 
13,224,000 
94,400,000 

£ 
46,752,900 
23,493,400 
13,671,200    1 
98,008,000    j 

181,925,500    1 
7,213,000    1 

172,895,000 
6,400,000 

179,295,000 

189,138,500 

179,043,000 

126,896,000 

98,209,000 

404,148,000 

593,286,500 

173,352,000 
129,800,000 
104,253,000 

407,405,000 

586,700,000 

Defence. 

In  1894  the  military  force  of  the  colony  comprised  4,935  men,  of  whom 
549  formed  the  regular  force,  and  4,386  volunteers,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  partially  paid.  There  were  also  [in  the  colony  civilian  rifle  clubs,  with  a 
membership  of  650  men,  who  were  formed  into  a  reserve  corps  in  1895.  The 
naval  force  is  composed  of  544  men,  and  the  Military  Ordnance  and  Barrack 
Department  numbers  34  ;  making  the  total  defence  force  5,513.  These  forces 
were  divided  as  follows  : — 
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Headquarters  and  General,  Commanding  Engineeers,  Honorary,  Reserve, 
and  Naval  Defence  Force  Staff,  135  ;  Cavalry,  744  ;  Artillery,  1,002  ;  Field 
Engineers,  120  ;  Submarine  Miners,  105  ;  Electricians,  59  ;  Infantiy,  2,585  ; 
Medical  Staff  Corps,  116  ;  Naval  Brigade,  335  ;  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers, 
201  ;  Army  Service  Corps,  72  ;  Ordnance  Store  Department,  34  ;  torpedo 
boats,  5  ;  total,  5,513.  A  naval  establishment  is  expected  to  be  ready  in 
1896  at  Garden  Island,  Sydney,  to  replace  that  at  Circular  Quay,  and,  in 
addition  to  shore  works,  torpedo  and  other  boats  have  been  provided.  The 
cost  of  the  defence  of  the  colony  during  the  year  1894  was  272,358Z.  This 
amount  is  exclusive  of  48,979^.  loan  expenditure  on  fortifications  and  military 
works,  and  on  naval  station,  Port  Jackson. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

In  1894-5  there  were  1,325,964  acres,  or  about  0'7  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
the  colony,  under  crop.  About  one  fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  colony  is 
under  forest.  The  cultivated  land  is  principally  to  be  found  in  small  hold- 
ings of  less  than  500  acres.  The  colony  is  divided  legally,  in  accordance  with 
its  natural  apportionment,  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  Eastern,  Central,  and 
Western  divisions,  and  land  is  obtainable  under  the  following  conditions  : — 
1st,  as  a  "conditional  purchase,"  by  free  selection  before  survey  in  the  two 
first-mentioned  divisions,  at  the  rate  of  IZ.  per  acre,  payable  under  a  system 
of  deferred  payments.  A  "conditional  lease"  maybe  taken  in  conjunction 
with  a  "  conditional  purchase,"  and  with  it  is  carried  the  right  of  conversion 
into  a  "  conditional  purchase,"  at  any  time  after  confirmation  of  the  applica- 
tion. In  the  Eastern  division  the  minimum  area  to  be  conditionally  purchased 
is  40  acres,  and  the  maximum  640  acres  ;  a  similar  maximum  limiting  the  area 
which  may  be  conditionally  leased ;  in  the  Central  the  maximum  is  2, 560 
acres,  which  may  be  taken  up  either  as  a  conditional  purchase,  or  as  a  partly- 
purchased  and  partly-leased  area.  2nd,  by  additional  purchases  of  the  same 
areas  and  under  like  conditions  after  the  completion  of  the  condition  of  resi- 
dence upon  the  original  selection.  3rd.  In  the  Central  division  the  Land  A.ct 
of  1895  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  land  on  easy  terms,  but  with  stringent 
residential  conditions  attached,  either  as  ''homestead  selections  "  or  as  "settle- 
ment leases,"  the  maximum  area  of  the  former  being  1,280  acres,  and  of 
the  latter  a  similar  extent  of  agricultural  land,  or  10,240  acres  of  grazing 
land.  The  obligations  attached  to  a  homestead  selection  are  the  payment  of 
an  annual  rental  based  on  the  capital  value  and  perpetual  residence.  The 
term  of  a  settlement  lease  is  twenty-eight  years,  with  continuous  residence 
during  that  period.  4th,  by  purchasing  at  2L.  per  acre,  without  the  condition 
of  residence,  the  maximum  area  being  320  acres.  5th,  Government  land  is 
also  sold  at  auction,  the  upset  prices  being  8Z.  for  town,  21.  \Qs.  for  suburban, 
and  11.  5s.  per  acre  for  country  lots.  The  area  sold  is  not  to  exceed  200,000 
acres  annually,  and  the  maximum  area  for  purchasers  is  640  acres  in  one 
block.  In  the  Western  division  the  land  is  leased  by  the  State  to  pastoral 
tenants  under  various  forms.  Land  of  more  than  ordinary  value  in  each  of 
the  three  divisions  may  be  declared  to  be  a  "  special  area,"  the  price  per  acre 
not  being  less  than  dOs.,  and  the  maximum  area  that  may  be  selected  320 
acres  in  the  Eastern  division,  and  640  in  the  Central  and  Western  divisions. 

The  total  land  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation  at  the  end  of  1894 
was  44,675,322  acres.  The  total  land  occupied  under  leases  of  various  kinds 
was  125,587,540  acres.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  rural 
holdings  of  various  sizes  for  the  past  ten  years  ending  March  31: — 
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Acreage 

18S6 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1  to  15  acres . 

5,877 

6,512 

7,038 

6,889 

7,290 

8,804 

9,201 

10,164 

10,892 

12,301 

16  to  200 

21,174 

21,288 

21,651   21,503 

22,048 

22,153 

22,815 

23,790 

24,062 

25,707 

201  to  400      . 

6,285 

6,382 

6,481  1  6,612 

6,774 

7,059 

7,392 

7,796 

7,821 

8,299 

401  to  1,000  . 

6,611 

6,792 

6,778     6,750 

6,849 

6,906 

7,158 

7,453 

7,313 

7,569 

1,001  to  2,000 

1,811 

1,948 

2,010     2,089 

2,191 

2,388 

2,402 

2,547 

2,508 

2,475 

2,001  to  10,000      . 

1,406 

1,458 

1,618     1.774 

1,810 

1,994 

1,905 

2,006 

2,012 

2,013 

10,001  and  upwards 
Total    . 

563 
43,727 

552 

566        580 

658 

656 

677 

672 

643 

656 

44,932 

46,142  46,197 

47,620 

49,960 

51,550 

54,428 

55,251 

59,020 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  four  years 
and  the  crops  produced  were  as  follow  : — 


Year  ending 
31  March 

J  892 

1893 

1894                          1895 

!       Area  under 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres                     Acres 

U\iltivation 

1,179,621 

1,010,727                 1,206,992                 1,325,964 

Principal  Crops 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce  -  Area 

ProducBj   Area 

Produce  j 

Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bush.       Acres 

Bush.    1   Acres   |    Bush.    | 

(Grain  . 
Wlieat  { 

iHay     . 

356,666 

3,963,668 

452,921 

6,817,457    593,810 

6,502,715  647,483 

7,041,378 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons 

66,435 

75,883 

89,396 

116,061    101,875 

100,482  125,797 

136,837; 

Bush. 

Bush.    ! 

Bush,    j 

Bush.    1 

Maize 

174,577 

5,721,706 

167,549 

5,037, 25(  i  205,885 

7,067,576,  208,308 

5,625,533, 

(Grain  . 

4,459 

93,446 

4,618 

91,70]  i      6,113 

114,272|    10,396 

.179,348: 

Barley  { 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons    1 

iHay     . 

978 

1,590 
Bush. 

1,701 

2,719 
Bush. 

997 

1,342 
Bush. 

953 

1,285: 
Bush.    1 

( Grain      . 
Oats  { 

I  Hay        . 

12,958 

276,259 

.20,890 

466,603 

34,148 

701,803 

30,636 

562,725 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons     1 

76,589 

86,077 

101,981 

132,42f      82,750 

94,1281    96,856 

95,517 

Potatoes    . 

22,560 

62,283 

18,502 

52,106      26,559 

83,838     30,089 

86,170 

Lucerne       and 

1 

sown  grasses 

19,861 

45,867 

21,390 

50,928 

19,802 

39,647 

21,637 

48,234, 

(Hay) 

Cwts.    ! 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Tobacco     , 

886          9,314'         848 

8,34^ 

854 

10,858.         716 

8,132 

I 


- 

Sugar-cane 

Vines 

Year 

ending 

31  March 

Total 
Area 

Tons 

Total 
Area 

Wines 

Brandy 

Table  Fruit 

1892 

1893 

1      1894 

!      1895 

22,262 
26,751 
28,112 
32,909 

185,258 
264,832 
252,606 
264,254 

8,281 
8,264 
7,375 

7,577 

Gallons 
913,107 
931,542 
748,929 
731,683 

Gallons 
6,114 
5,355 
4,650 
6,356 

Tons 
3,694 
5,916 
3,216 
4,617 

The  principal  fruit-culture  of  the  colony  is  that  of  the  orange.  There 
were  in  March,  1895,  12,204  acres  under  oranges,  with  an  estimated  produc- 
tion of  725,271  cases,  or  10,879,065  dozen. 

On  January  1,  1895,  the  colony  had  56,977,270  sheep,  2,465,411  horned 
cattle,  518,181  horses,  273,359  pigs. 

There  were  129,778  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits 
during  the  year  1894-95.^. 
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In  1887  a  Forest  Conservation  Department  was  created  and  attached  to  one 
of  the  principal  State  departments.  The  timber  reserves,  in  which  State 
forests  are  included,  number  1,084,  and  cover  an  area  of  5,488,808  acres.  The 
following  are  the  general  statistics  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

Timber  cut  in 

Reserves  subject 

to  Royalty- 

Revenue  from 

Royalties, 
Licences,  <fec. 

Quantity  of 
Timber  Sawn 

Value  of 
Timber  Sawn 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1 

Sup,  ft. 
10,978,967 
11,760,497 
15,818,000 
10,506,472  ^ 
5,158,759 

15,437 

18,455 

16,176 

9,547 

6,350 

Sup. ft.,  lin.  thick 
185,021,000 
201,505,000 
229,696,000 
196,114,000 
173,088,000 

£ 

722,410 
937,920 
988,870 
750,580 

II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Gold  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  tenitory.  The  total  value  raised  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1894  -was  41,010,669^.  The  following  table  shows^the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  gold,  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  coined  or 
exported  since  its  discovery  in  1851  : — 


Periods 

Weight 

Value 

Oz. 

£ 

1851-70 

6,823,875 

25,206,685 

1871-90 

3,423,223 

12,868,497 

1891 

153,336 

558,306 

1892 

156,870 

569,178 

1893 

179,288 

651,286 

1894 
Total  . 

324,787 

1,166,717 

11,061,379 

41,010,669 

Most  of  the  gold  produced  in  the  colony  is  received  at  the  Mint  for  coinage, 
and  only  about  twenty  per  cent,  is  exported  as  bullion.  The  value  of  silver 
and  silver-lead  ore  exported  to  the  end  of  1894  was  17,770,944Z.  In  1894, 
846,822  ounces  of  silver  were  raised,  valued  at  94,150?.,  and  180,326  tons  of 
silver-lead  ore  and  metal,  altogether  valued  at  2,195,339^.  Thevalue  of  copper 
raised  in  1894  was  63,617Z.  Theestimatedvalueof  copper  raised  from  its  dis- 
covery in  1858  until  the  end  of  1894  amounted  to  3,733, 386Z.  The  value  of 
the  tin  produced  in  1882  was  833,461Z.,  in  1885  415,626Z.,  in  1887  525,420Z., 
in  1893  126,114Z.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  tin  since  the  mines  were 
opened  in  1872  has  been  6,040, 035Z.  In  1894  there  were  91  coal  mines,  em- 
ploying 9,131  men  ;  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1894  was  3,672,076  tons, 
valued  at  1,155,573Z.  The  estimated  value  of  coal  raised  to  the  close  of  1894 
amounted  to  29,598,724Z.  There  are  14  smelting  furnaces  in  the  colony, 
principally  for  the  smelting  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper  ores.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  were  35,029  persons  employed  in  mining  and  smelting  during  1894. 

ni.  Manufactures. 

The  following  classification  of  manufactories,  number  of  hands  employed, 
and  capital  invested  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1894,  as  far  as  the  number 
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of  establishments  and  hands  employed  is  concerned,  and  from  the  Census 
returns  of  1891  for  the  capital  invested  : — 


Classification                             |       ^^^^^ 

Hands 

Capital 
Invested 

Treating  raw  pastoral  products           .            233 

4,020 

729,908 

Preparation  of  foods  and  drinks 

'         643 

7,254 

4.899,007 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 

105 

5,394 

1,550,415 

Building  materials     . 

622 

6,176 

2,007,716 

Metal  works,  machinery,  &c. 

286 

7,373 

2,893,429  \ 

Docks,  slips,  ship-building,  &c. 

!           43 

1,505 

262,475 

Furniture,  bedding,  &c.      . 

i           64 

794 

298,684  ; 

Paper,  printing,  binding,  &c. 

195 

4,284 

1,089,319  , 

Vehicles,  harness,  saddlery 

172 

1,548 

545,598 

Light  and  heat  . 

69 

1,683 

569,132  1 

Other  works 

215 

2,720 

804,021 

Total     . 

. 

2,647 

1     42,751 

15,649,704  i 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  total  imports,  the 
total  exports,  and  the  exports  of  home  and  of  foreign  produce  for 
the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Total 
Imports 

Home  Produce 
Exported 



£ 
17,232,725 

21,103,816 
17,707,102 
17,094,213 
15,904,961 

Foreign  Produce 
Exported 

Total  Exports 

1890 

1891 

!     1892 

1     1893 

1     1894 

£ 
22,615,004 
25,383,397 
20,776,526 
18,107,035 
15,801,941 

£ 
4,813,212 
4,840,204 
4,265,145 
5,827,010 
4,672,712 

£ 
22,045,937 
25,944,020 
21,972,247 
22,921,223 
20,577,673 

The  total  revenue  from  import  duties  in  1894  amounted  to 
2,060,930^.,  or  13*04  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports. 

Wool  is  the  staple  export  of  the  colony.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  wool  exported  in  the 
last  ten  years  : — 


I 


Year 

Weight 

Value 

Year 

Weight 

Value 

Lbs. 

£              1 

Lbs. 

&             1 

1885 

173,373,425 

7,678,247    | 

1890 

243,738,266 

9,232,672    i 

1886 

178,650,611 

7,201,976    1 

1891 

340,691,382 

11,312,980    1 

1887 

224,295,209 

9,200,071    i 

1892 

323,052.014 

10,540,147    ' 

1888 

243,256,253 

9,358,515    i 

1893 

344,982,876 

10,449,911 

j      1889 

266,229,029 

10,785,070    1 

1894 

354,165,446 

9,628,123 

Values  of  imports  are  furnished  by  importers  or  their  agents.  In  the  case  of  articles  sub- 
ject to  specific  duties,  the  values  given  are  understood  to  represent  the  values  at  the  port 
of  shipment,  together  with  all  charges,  such  as  freight,  insurance,  packing  land  porterage  to 
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the  port  of  arrival  in  New  South  Wales.  In  the  case  of  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties 
the  values  are  supposed-to  represent  the  market  values  of  the  goods  (less  packing)  at  the 
time  and  place  of  exportation,  with  ten  per  cent,  added  thereto.  In  the  case  of  goods 
free  of  duty,  importers'  valuations  are  taken,  checked,  and,  if  necessary,  corrected  by 
Customs  officials.  Values  of  exports  are  supposed  to  be  values  at  port  of  shipment.  Bills 
of  entry  have  to  be  furnished  by  exporters,  and  are  checked  by  Customs  officials  as  far  as 
possible.  Quantities  of  both  imports  and  exports  are  taken  from  merchants'  invoices, 
checked  by  Customs  officials.  The  country  whence  goods  are  imported  is  taken  as  the 
country  of  origin,  and  the  country  to  which  goods  are  exported,  as  the  country  of  destina- 
tion. No  inquiry  is  made  after  prime  origin  or  ultimate  destination  of  goods.  As  far  as 
possible,  goods  which  merely  undergo  refining  &c.,  and  not  a  manufacturing  process,  in  the 
colony  are  not  classed  as  domestic  produce.  No  statistics  are  collected  in  regard  to  transit 
trade.  As  all  possible  care  is  taken  by  the  Customs  officials  to  obtain  correct  values,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  values  as  published,  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  statistical  purposes. 
Properly  so  called  there  is  very  little  transit  trade  through  New  South  Wales,  nevertheless 
Sydney  is  the  distributing  centre  for  large  quantities  of  British  and  other  European  goods 
(in  1894  about  £2,445,000),  chiefly  for  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  South  Seas.  Goods 
transhipped  are  not  included  with  imports  or  exports. 

Exports  in  1891,  besides  wool,  were  : — Tallow,  1,146,528Z.  ;  coal, 
815,435Z.  ;  hides  and  skins,  565, 331 Z.  ;  leather,  241,848Z.  ;  meat,  preserved 
and  frozen,  413,448Z.  ;  gold  coin,  1,975,573Z, 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1894  :— 


The  overland  trade  was  as  follows  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

4,707,341 

8,026,376 

12,733,717 

1891 

4,319,204 

8,630,248 

12,949,452 

1892 

2,928,417 

6,034,211 

8,962,628 

1893 

2,698,011 

6,706,936 

9,404,947 

1894 

1,788,654 

5,222,089 

7,010,743 

i 

The  direct  commercial  intercourse  (exclusive  of  gold)  of  the  colony  with 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  according 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  for  six  years  : — 


- 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893             1894 

Imports  into  U.  K. 
from  N.  S.  W.  . 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  N.  S.  W.       . 

£ 
8,702,648 

7,014,827 

£ 
8,791,239 

7,334,666 

£ 
10,187,746 

8,999,969 

£ 
9,932,716 

6,566,352 

£ 
9,248,659 

4,831,548 

£ 
10,759,868 

5,011,089 
1 
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The  staple  article  of  import  from  New  South  Wales  into  the  United 
Kingdom  is  wool,  the  quantities  and  values  of  which  were  as  follows  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Lbs. 

£ 

1890 

127,402,559 

5,796,529 

1891 

165,465,000 

6,612,224 

1892 

181,836,921 

6,574,896          1 

1893 

150,096,324 

5,367,474 

1894 

173,227,826 

6,058,637 

Next  to  wool,  the  most  important  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain 
from  New  South  Wales  are  tin,  of  the  value  in  1894  of  249,985Z. ;  silver  ore, 
854,210Z.  ;  copper,  129, 526Z.  ;  tallow,  1,099, 507Z.  ;  leather,  259, 134Z.  The 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  New  South  Wales  consist  of  all  the  principal 
articles  of  British  manufacturing  industry,  chief  among  them  iron  of  the 
value  of  548,692Z. ;  apparel  and  haherdashery,  626,486^.  ;  cotton  goods, 
750,097Z.  ;  woollen  goods,  421,121Z.  in  1894. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  shipping  on  the  registers  of  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1894  consisted 
of  490  sailing  vessels  of  55,606  tons,  and  478  steamers  of  53,766  tons  ;  total 
968  vessels  of  109,372  tons,  while  the  shipping  registered  during  the  year 
consisted  of  29  sailing  vessels  of  4,897  tons,  and  19  steamers  of  3,067  tons  ; 
total  48  vessels  of  7,964  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared, 
with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  during  three  years  were  : — 


1             British 

Foreign 

Total 

Year 

1 

i  Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

loQ9r Entered  . 
^^^^\Cleared    . 

2,706 

2,473,933 

254 

330,616 

2,960 

2,804,549 

1  2,806 

2,503,917 

261 

338,718 

3,067 

2,842,635 

:    TQ„o /Entered  . 
1    ^^^^1  Cleared    . 

2,749 

2,349,112 

165 

241,259 

2,914 

2,590,371 

2,750 

2,355,188 

166 

247,769 

2,916 

2,602,957 

,^Q.f Entered  . 
l^^^\Cleared    . 

3,081 

2,588,761 

191 

271,207 

3,272 

2,859,968 

3,092 

2,603,210 

199 

275,376 

3,291 

2,878,586 

Of  the  total  cleared  in  1894,  1,331  of  1,612,179  tons  were  from  Sydney, 
and  954  of  1,035,930  tons  were  from  Newcastle. 


Internal  Communications. 

At  the  end  of  1893  there  were  6,260  miles  of  Government  roads 
metalled,  gi-avelled,  or  ballasted  ;  4,148  formed  and  drained,  and  11,167  cleared 
and  partly  drained  ;  11,968  not  cleared;  and  1,606  mountain  passes;  also 
7,344  miles  of  roads  in  municipalities. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  Government  railways  in  the  colony  on 
June  30,  1895  : — Lines  open  for  traffic,  2,531  miles.     The  total  amount   of 
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money  expended  on  railway  construction  and  equipment  to  June  30,  1895,  was 
36,611,336^.  The  gross  earnings  for  1894-95  amounted  to  2,878,204^., 
working  expenses  1,567,589^.,  and  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  the 
gross  earnings,  54-46.  There  were  also,  at  the  close  of  1894,  85  miles  of 
private  railways,  which  had  a  capital  expenditure  of  503,757Z. 

The  tramways  are  the  property  of  the  Government.  There  were,  on  June 
30,  1895,  61  miles  open  for  traffic,  the  capital  cost  being  1,428, 51 8Z.  The 
gross  earnings  for  1894-95  were  282,316Z.  ;  the  working  expenses,  230,993Z.  ; 
and  the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  revenue  81  '22. 

In  1894  there  were  1,445  post-offices  and  450  receiving-offices  ;  number  of 
letters  can-ied,  67,993,400  ;  post-cards,  963,400  ;  newspapers,  41,667,300  ; 
packets  and  book-parcels,  13,573,600  ;  parcels,  367,890  ;  money  orders  issued, 
431,417  for  1,315,637Z. 

At  the  end  of  December  1894  there  were  in  operation  12,201  miles  of 
telegraph  posts,  with  28,085  miles  of  wire  ;  cost  of  construction,  831,471Z.  ; 
stations,  813;  number  of  telegrams,  2,464,074;  receipts,  269,217?.;  and 
the  net  revenue,  147, 903?.  The  total  revenue  of  the  departments  under  the 
control  of  the  Postmaster-General  was  626,864Z.,  and  the  expenditure, 
750,196?. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze   coin  issued  at  the  Royal  Branch 
Mint,  Sydney,  during  five  years,  was  : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronzo 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

2,808,000 

35,175 

1,460 

2,844,635 

1891 

2,673,000 

17,200 

1,980 

2,692,180 

1892 

2,837,000 

13,925 

2,065 

2,852,990 

1893 

2,969,000 

10,025 

840 

2,979,905 

1894 

3,067,000 

6,300 

505 

3,073,805 

The  assets  of  the  banks  (16  in  1890,  13  in  1894)  trading  in  New  South 
Wales,  according  to  returns  relating  to  operations  within  the  Colony  for  the 
last  quarter  of  each  of  the  last  five  years,  were  : — 


Notes  and 

Notes  and 

Balances 

Tear 

Coin 

Bullion 

Landed 

Bills  dis- 

Bills of 

due  from 

Total 

Property 

counted, 

other 

j    other 

Assets  1 

&c. 

Banks 

'  Banks 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

5,619,111 

87,659 

1,644,179 

43,009,559 

287,568 

1,788,901 

52,436,977 

1891 

4,717,659 

79,768 

1,692,940 

45,068,914 

265,268 

1,771,710 

53,596,259 

1892 

5.217,371 

95,894 

1,801,590 

44,135,729 

227,795 

1,839,513 

53,317,892 

1893 

5,877,891 

95,386 

1,918,196 

40,024,354 

429,620 

448,5892 

48,794,036 

1894 

7,330,005 

100,525 

1,938,321 

37,378,947 

214,503 

232,913 

47,195,214 

1  Prior  to  1893  it  was  ttie  practice  with  soiue  banks  to  include  the  excess  assets  over 
liabilities  of  branches  operating  outside  New  South  "Wales  ;  the  total  assets  and  the 
balances  due  from  other  banks  for  1892  and  previous  years  must,  therefore,  be  accepted 
with  this  qualification. 

2  Inclusive  of  Legal  Tender  and  Treasury  Notes,  £148,467. 
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The  liabilities  of  the  banks  (exclusive  of  those  to  shareholders)  were  : — 


Year 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Notes  in 
Circula- 
tion 


& 
1,557,805 
1,674,049 
1,439,872 
1,804,531 
1,235,989 


Bills  in 
Circula- 
tion 


£ 
127,442 
146,202 
104,223 
75,086 
146,911 


Deposits 

not 
bearing 

Interest 


£ 
10,064,518 
9,188,873 
9,207,109 
8,557,840 
9,412,761 


Deposits 
bearing  In- 
terest 


£ 
25,395,600 
26,470,817 
26,357,083 
23,584,119 
20,380,032 


Balances 

Total 

due  to 

Deposits 

other 

Banks 

£ 

£ 

35,460,118 

103,572 

35,659,690 

109,823 

35,564,192 

63,093 

32,141,959 

80,596 

29,792,793 

87,427 

Total 
Liabilities 


£ 
37,248,937 
37,589,764 
37,171,380 
84,102,172 
31,263,120 


During  the  financial  crisis  of  1893  eight  of  the  banks  suspended,  but  re-opened  shortly 
afterwards  on  a  reconstructed  basis,  and  financial  operations  soon  regained  their  equilibrium. 

Of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  established  in  1832,  the 
Governor  is  president,  and  by  him  the  trustees  are  appointed.  Besides  the 
head  office  in  Sydney  there  are  13  branches  in  the  country  districts.  There 
are  also  post-office  savings-banks.     Statistics  of  both  are  given  below  : — 


Year 

Number  of  Depositors 

Amount  on  Dec.  31 

Average  per  Depositor 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

143,826 
158,426 
167,726 
179,727 
190,307 

£ 
4,730,469 
5,342,135 
5,706,081 
6,535,758 
7,217,000 

£        «.      d. 

32  17     10 

33  14       5 

34  0       5 

36  7       4 

37  18       5 

There  are  also  banks  in  connection  with  Land,  Building,  and  Investment 
companies.  The  amount  of  deposits  in  these  institutions  at  the  close  of  1894 
was  1,281,810Z. 

Agent-General  in  London. — Hon.  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ; 
Secretary,  Samuel  Yardley,  C.M.G. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  are  Norfolk 
Island,  29°  S.  latitude,  168°  E.  longitude,  area  10  square  miles,  population 
about  750  ;  Pitcairn  Island,  25°  S.,  130°  W.,  area  3  square  miles,  popula- 
tion 120  ;  and  Lord  Howe  Island,  31°  30'  S,,  159°  E,,  population  55. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales.     By  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Government  Statis- 
tician.    Published  annually  since  1887.     Sydney. 

A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia.     By  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Govern 
ment  Statistician.     Published  annually.     Sydney. 

New  South  Wales  Blue  Book.     Published  annually.    Sydney. 

New  South  Wales  Statistical  Register.     Published  annually  since  1858.     Sydney. 

Report  on  the  Eleventh  Census  (1891).  By  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Government  Statistician 
Sydney,  1894. 

Railways  of  New  South  Wales.  Report  of  Commissioners.  Published  annually.  Sydney 
'    Report  of  Mining  Department.     Published  annually.     Sydney. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Annual.     London. 

Chalmers  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1893. 

Fergusson  (D.),  Vicissitudes  of  Bush  Life  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  8.  London,  1891 

Griffin  (G.  W.),  New  South  Wales,  Her  Commerce  and  Resources.    8     Sydney,  1888. 

Lang  (John  Dunmore,  D.D.),  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales. 
4th  edit.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1874. 

Liversidge  (A.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.),  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales,  «bc.     London,  1888. 

Maiden  (J.  Ji.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  (fee),  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia.  Sydney  and 
London. 

Parkes  (Sir  H.),  Fifty  Years  in  the  Making  of  Australian  History.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1892 

Roydhouse  T.  R.),  The  Labour  Party  in  New  South  Wales.    8.    London,  1892. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 
Government  and  Constitution. 

The  present  form  of  government  for  New  Zealand  was  estab- 
lished by  statute  15  &  16  Yict.,  cap.  72,  passed  in  1852.  By 
this  Act  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  afterwards 
increased  to  nine,  each  governed  by  a  Superintendent  and 
Provincial  Council,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  according  to  a 
franchise  practically  amounting  to  household  suffrage.  By  a  sub- 
sequent Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  39  Vict.,  No.  xxi.,  passed 
in  1875,  the  provincial  system  of  government  was  abolished,  and 
the  powers  previously  exercised  by  superintendents  and  provincial 
officers  were  ordered  to  be  exercised  by  the  Governor  or  by  local 
boards.  By  the  terms  of  this  and  other  amending  statutes,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  and  a  '  General 
Assembly'  consisting  of  two  Chambers — the  first  called  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  second  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Governor  has  the  power  of  assenting  to  or  withholding  con- 
sent from  bills,  or  he  may  reserve  them  for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 
He  summons,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Parliament.  He  can 
send  drafts  of  bills  to  either  House  for  consideration,  but  in  case 
of  appropriations  of  public  money  must  first  recommend  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  provision  accordingly  before  any  appro- 
priations can  become  law.  He  can  return  bills  for  amendment  to 
either  House. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  at  present  of  forty-four  mem- 
bers, who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  150^.  per  annum.  Those  ap- 
pointed before  September  17,  1891,  are  life  members,  but  those 
appointed  subsequently  to  that  date  hold  their  seats  for  seven 
years  only,  though  they  are  eligible  for  reappointment.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1887,  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  reduced  to  seventy-four,  including  four 
Maoris,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years.  They  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  240/.  per  annum.  The  qualifications  of  electors  for 
European  representation  are  : — For  Europeans  of  both  sexes  2 1 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  either  (a)  residence  in  the  colony  for 
one  year,  and  in  the  electoral  district  for  three  months  imme- 
diately preceding  registration,  or  (b)  freehold  estate  of  the  value 
of  25^. ;  for  Maoris  21  years  of  age,  freehold  estate  of  the  value 
of  25L  No  person  may  be  registered  on  more  than  one  electoral 
roll.  Women  cannot  be  members  of  either  branch  of  the 
Legislature. 

For  Maori  representation  every  adult  Maori  resident  in  any 
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Maori  electoral  district — of  which  there  are  four  only  in  the 
colony — can  vote,  provided  he  (or  she)  be  not  registered  on  any 
European  roll. 

At  the  general  election  in  1893  there  were  302,997  (193,536 
men  and  109,461  women)  electors  on  the  rolls  for  the  electoral 
districts,  which  returned  70  European  members  to  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  at  the  election  of  the  four  Maori  members 
for  the  districts  under  the  Maori  Representation  Act,  11,269 
votes  of  natives  were  recorded. 

The  proportion  of  representation  to  population  was  in  1893 
one  European  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  every 
9,604  persons,  and  one  Maori  member  to  every  10,498  natives. 

The  proportion  of  electors  to  population  in  the  year  1893  was 
one  to  every  2*2  persons. 

Governor. — The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
G.C.M.G.,  appointed  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  7th  June,  1892. 

The  Governor,  who  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces,  has  a  salary  of  5,000^.,  which  is  to  cover  all 
expenses  of  his  establishment  and  for  travelling. 

The  general  administration  rests  with  a  responsible  Ministry 
consisting  of  about  seven  members. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  present  Ministry  : — 

Premier,  Minister  for  Public  Works,  Minister  of  Native  Affairs  and 
Defence. — Hon.  R.  J,  Seddon. 

Attorney-General  and  Colonial  Secretary — Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  Buckley, 
K.C.M.G. 

Minister  of  Justice,  of  Ediccatio7t.  and  oj  Labour,  and  Commissioner 
of  Stamp  Duties. — Vacant. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Lmmigration,  Minister  oj  Agriculture  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Forests. — Hon.  J.  Mackenzie. 

Colonial  Treasurer,  Postmaster -General,  Electric  Telegraph  Commissioner, 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  Minister  of  Ma^-ine  and  o^  Industries  and  Com- 
merce.— Hon.  J.  G.  Ward. 

Minister  of  Pailways  and  oj  Alines. — Hon.  A.  J.  Cadman. 

Member  of  Executive  Council  {without  portfolio)  representing  the  Native 
Race. — Hon.  J.  Carroll. 

Member  of  Executive  Council  {without  portfolio). — Hon.  W.  Montgomery. 

Speaker  of  the  PLouse  of  Representatives. — Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice 
O'Rorke,  Kt. 

The  control  of  native  affairs,  and  the  entire  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
questions  of  native  government,  were  transferred  in  1863  from  the  Imperial 
to  the  Colonial  Government.  In  1864  the  seat  of  the  general  Government 
was  removed  from  Auckland  to  Wellington  on  account  of  the  central  position 
of  the  latter  city. 

Local  Government. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  counties 
and  boroughs.  The  counties  are  subdivided  into  ridings.  County  councils  are 
empowered  to  constitute  road  districts  on  petition  being  made.     Besides  the 
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road  districts,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are  town  districts  and  river 
and  harbour  boards. 

The  ratepayers  in  the  road  districts  of  a  county  are  qualified  as  electors  for 
the  purposes  of  the  county  council,  and  the  members  of  each  road  board  are 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district. 

Area  and  Population. 

There  are  two  principal  islands,  known  as  the  North  and 
Middle  Islands,  besides  the  South  or  Stewart's  Island,  and  small 
outlying  islands.  The  group  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  and  200 
miles  across  at  the  broadest  part.  Its  coast  line  extends  over 
3,000  miles.  New  Zealand  is  situated  1,200  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Australian  continent.  It  was  first  visited  by  Tasman  in 
1642,  afterwards  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  104,471  square 
miles.  The  North  Island  is  estimated  to  embrace  an  area  of 
44,468  square  miles,  the  Middle  Island  58,525,  while  Stewart's 
Island  has  an  area  of  665  square  miles.  New  Zealand  was 
oflScially  established  as  a  colony  in  1840.  The  total  acreage  of 
the  colony  is  66,710,320,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1894,  21,088,018 
acres  had  been  alienated  from  the  Crown  The  following  table 
gives  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  at 
various  dates,  according  to  census  returns : — 


Years 
1858 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Increase  per  cent, 
per  annum 

33,679 

25,734 

59,413 



1864 

106,580 

65,578 

172,158 

19 

1           1871 

150,267 

105,993 

256,260 

6-3 

1           1878 

230,998 

183,414 

414,412 

8 

1881 

269,605 

220,328 

489,933 

6              i 

1886 

312,221 

266,261 

578,482 

3-6 

1891 

332,877 

293,781 

626,658 

1-7 

The  population  of  each  provincial  district  and  its  area,  with  the  popu- 
lation per  square  mile,  is  snown  in  the  succeeding  table  as  at  last  census 


(1891):— 

Provincial  District 

Square  Miles 

Population 

Persons  to  a 
square  mile 

Auckland 

25,746 

133,159 

5-17 

Taranaki 

3,308 

22,065 

6-70 

i  Wellington 

11,003 

97,725 

8-90 

;  Hawke's  Bay 

4,410 

28,506 

6-44 

Marlborough 

4,753 

12,767 

2-69 

1  Nelson  . 

10,269 

34,770 

3-38 

.  Westland 

4,641 

15,887 

3-42 

Canterbury 

14,040 

128,392 

9-15 

Otago     .... 

25,487 

153,097 

6-00 

! 
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In  April  1891  the  population  of  the  North  Island  was  281,445  ;  of  the 
South  Island,  including  Stewart's  Island,  344,913.  In  1876,  New  Zealand, 
previously  divided  into  ten  provinces,  was  divided  into  counties  and  boroughs. 
The  census  of  1891  gave  the  total  population  as  668,651,  including  41,993 
Maoris.     The  total  included  4,444  Chinese,  of  whom  only  18  were  females. 

Of  the  Maoris,  22,861  were  males,  and  19,132  females.  The  total  num- 
ber includes  2,760  half-castes,  living  as  members  of  Maori  tribes,  and  251 
Maori  wives  of  European  husbands.  In  1857  the  number  of  Maoris  was 
estimated  at  56,049,  but  this  statement  is  not  closely  reliable. 

Of  the  total  population,  excluding  Maoris,  in  1891,  605,196  persons,  or 
96*72  per  cent.,  were  British-born  subjects.  Of  these,  366,716,  or  58 '61  per 
cent,  were  born  in  New  Zealand,  and  218,834,  or  34*97  per  cent.,  born  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (117,070  in  England,  2,214  in  Wales,  51,916  in  Scotland, 
and  47,684  in  Ireland). 

The  foreign  subjects  numbered  14,594,  or  2  "33  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Excluding  the  Chinese,  67*62  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  found  to 
be  unmarried  ;  29*18  per  cent,  married  ;  and  3*20  widowers  or  widows. 

Of  the  population,  enumerated  in  April  1891,  352,097  lived  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  270,343  or  43*14  per  cent.,  lived  in  boroughs;  913  lived  on  adja- 
cent islands,  and  3,305  were  on  board  ship. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  59*67  per  cent.  Avere  returned  as  depen- 
dents; 14*45  per  cent,  as  agricultural,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  other  primary 
producers;  11*25  per  cent,  industrial;  6*89  per  cent,  commercial;  3*98  per 
cent,  domestic  ;  2*52  per  cent,  professional  ;  and  1*24  per  cent,  indefinite. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  four  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabit- 
ants in  New  Zealand — namely,  Auckland,  28,613,  or  with  suburbs,  51,127  ; 
Wellington  (the  seat  of  Government),  31,021,  or  with  suburbs,  33,224 ; 
Christchurch,  16,223,  or  with  suburbs,  47,846  ;  and  Dunedin,  22,376,  or  with 
suburbs,  45,865  inhabitants. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  colony,  excluding  41,993  Maoris,  was  on 
December  31,  1894,  686,128  persons  (363,763  males  and  322,365^  females). 

Movement  of  the  Population. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Years 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Total 
Births 

Ill^jr^te            J,,,,,, 

Marriages 

Excess  of 

Births  over 

Deaths 

18,278 
18,273 
17,876 
18,187 
18,528 

603                 5,994 
638         i         6,518 
593                 6,459 
673                 6,767 
704                 6,918 

3,797 
3,805 
4,002 
4,115 
4,178 

12,284 
11,755 
11,417 
11,420    , 
11,610   1 

The  birth  rate  for  the  yearl894  was  27*28  per  1,000  persons  living;  the 
death  rate  was  10*19  per  1,000  ;  and  the  marriagejate,  6*15. 

Immigration  and  Emigration. 


j          Years 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Excess  of  Immigration 
over  Emigration 

1890 

15,028 

16,810 

-1,782  A 

1891 

14,431 

17,629 

-3,198  1 

,         1892 

18,122 

13,164 

4,958 

1         1893 

26,135 

15,723 

10,412 

1894 

25,237 

22,984 

2,253 

J  Decrease,  excess  of  emigration, 
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Eeligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church,  and  no  State  aid  is  given  to  any  form  of 
religion.  When  the  settlements  of  tlanterbury  and  Otago  were  originally 
founded,  bodies  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  respectively  obtained  endowments  which  they  still  retain 
from  the  Societies  by  which  the  settlements  were  organised.  For  purposes 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  colony  is  divided  into  six  dioceses — Auckland, 
Waiapu,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  under  the  government  of  an  Archbishop  residing  at  Wel- 
lington, and  three  suffragan  bishops.  The  list  of  officiating  clergy  under 
the  Marriage  Act  shows  the  numbers  given  below.  The  churches  and 
chapels  are  given  from  the  census  of  1891  ; — 


Number 

Number 

Number 

of 

•  Number 

of 

Denomination 

of 
clergy 

churches 
and 

Denomination 

of 
clergy 

churches 
and 

(1895) 

chapels, 

(1895) 

chapels, 
&c. 

Church  of  England 

281 

414 

Baptist    . 

20 

35 

Presbyterian 

183 

370 

Other  Christian 

Roman  Catholic   . 

139 

193 

bodies , 

40 

175 

Methodist  bodies . 

173 

376 

Hebrew  . 

6 

5 

Congregational     . 

22 

30 

According  to  the  census  of  1891,  40  "51  per  cent,  of  the  population  (ex- 
clusive of  Maoris)  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  22*62  were  Presby- 
terians, 1014  percent.  Methodists,  other  Protestant  sects  represented  being 
Baptists,  Independents,  Lutherans,  Friends,  and  Unitarians.  The  total 
Protestants  numbered  485,972,  and  Roman  Catholics  85,856,  or  13*73  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  There  were  1,463  Jews,  3,928  Pagans,  and  15,342 
who  objected  to  state  their  religion. 

Instruction. 

The  University^of  New  Zealand  is  solely  an  examining  body,  and  grants 
degrees  by  virtue  of  a  royal  charter.  It  receives  an  annual  grant  of  3,000Z. 
It  awards  scholarships  to  be  held  by  students  at  affiliated  colleges.  The  num- 
ber of  graduates  admitted  after  examination  is  462.  There  are  three  affiliated 
colleges — the  Otago  University  at  Dunedin,  with  9  professors  and  16  lecturers  ; 
the  Canterbury  College  at  Christchurch,  with  6  professors  and  4  lecturers  ; 
and  the  Auckland  University  College,  with  6  professors.  They  are  all  endowed 
with  lands.     Total  students  (1894)  680,  of  whom  427  were  matriculated. 

At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  in  operation  24  incorporated  or  endowed 
secondary  schools,  with  166  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of 
2,141  pupils.  Five  endowed  schools  were  not  in  operation.  The  income 
of  all  the  schools  for  1894  was  about  46,764/.,  of  which  21,608^.  was 
from  endowments,  and25,156Z.  from  fees,  not  including  boarding  fees.  The 
colonial  primary  school  system  is  administered  by  an  Education  Department, 
under  a  Minister,  13  Education  Boards,  and  1,132  School  Committees.  There 
are  1,410  public  primary  schools,  with  2,306  teachers,  and  127,300  scholars 
on  the  rolls;  average  attendance,  106,151.  School  age  is  from  5  to  15. 
Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  in  those  districts  in 
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which  the  school  committees  bring  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  into 
operation.  The  instruction  given  at  the  public  schools  is  secular  only,  and  for 
the  ordinary  standard  course  entirely  free.  Where  there  are  no  secondary 
schools  classes  may  be  formed  in  the  public  school  for  extra  subjects,  for  which 
fees  are  charged.  The  system  is  maintained  by  a  statutory  allowance  of 
3/.  15s.  per  annum  to  the  boards  for  each  average  attendance  ;  by  special 
votes  of  about  10,800^  per  annum  for  inspection  and  scholarships;  and  by 
further  special  votes  for  school  buildings,  of  which  the  amounts  vary  according 
to  circumstances. 

There  are  65  native  village  schools,  with  115  teachers,  2,424  scholars  on  the 
rolls,  and  average  attendance  of  1,775  ;  and  4  boarding  schools  for  native 
children,  at  which  67  Government  scholars  are  under  instruction.  Total  net 
expenditure  by  Government  on  native  schools  in  1894  was  15,301^. 

Total  Government  expenditure  in  1894-95  upon  education  of  all  kinds 
438,904?.,  including  9,9981.  for  industrial  schools. 

There  are  302  private  schools,  with  752  teachers,  and  14,627  pupils. 

There  is  a  medical  school,  and  a  school  of  mines  ;  a  school  of  agriculture, 
a  school  of  engineering,  2  normal  schools,  4  schools  of  art. 

In  1891  there  were  298  public  libraries,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  other 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  with  14,489  members,  330,770  volumes. 
There  are  now  (1895)  52  daily  papers,  16  published  three  times  a  w^eek,  28 
twice  a  week,  64  once  a  week,  and  25  monthly. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  five  supreme  court  judges, 
four  judges  of  district  courts,  and  thirty  stipendiary  magistrates.  Magis- 
trates courts  are  held  daily  in  the  principal  centres  and  at  convenient  times 
in  the  smaller  towns.     There  are  numerous  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  convictions  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  superior  and  inferior  courts 
were  : — 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Europeans  summarily  con- 
victed    .... 

Europeans  convicted  be- 
fore supreme  or  district 
courts     .... 

13,885 
192 

13,051 
214 

13,300 
180 

1                     1 
13,454   1  12,6001  ' 

1 

260           300 

1  Approximate  only. 

There  are  10  principal  gaols  and  30  minor  gaols.  At  the  end  of  1894 
these  gaols  contained  555  prisoners.  The  police  force  consists  of  481  officers 
and  men. 

Pauperism. 

The  Government  does  not  deal  directly  with  pauperism.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  hospital  and  charitable  aid  districts.  The  boards  rate  the  local 
bodies  within  their  boundaries,  and  receive  Government  subsidy  equal  to 
what  is  raised.  There  are,  besides,  what  are  called  *  separate  institutions, '  or 
*  incorporated  hospitals  and  benevolent  societies,'  which  receive  from  Govern- 
ment 245.  a  pound  on  private  subscriptions.  The  total  sura  paid  to  the 
CharitaWe  Aid  Boards  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1894,  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  was  37,084?. 

3  2 
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At  the  end  of  1894  the  various  benevolent  asylums  in  the  colony  had  925 
inmates,  733  of  whom  were  over  65  years  of  age. 

1,555  children  (850  boys  and  705  girls)  were  wholly  or  in  part  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  industrial  schools  and  other  institutions,  or  were 
boarded  out. 

Finance. 
The  ordinary  and  territorial  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five 
calendar  years  are  given  below.    The  figures  exclude  all  advances, 
refunds,  and  cross  entries  of  all  kinds. 


Kevenue. 


1 

1 

Years 

ended 

!  81st 

Dec. 

Ordinary  Revenue 

Ten-i- 
torial 
Reve- 
nue 

Total 
Revenue 

From  Taxation 

Railways 

Postals 
and 

Tele- 
graph 

other 

Total 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total  1 

Sources  Ordinary 

1890 

1891 

1  1892 

i  1893 

'  1894 

1 

£ 
579,262 
572,754 
676,369 
608,637 
662,483 

£ 
1,593,903 
1,609,775 
1,716,427 
1,740,384 
1,633,249 

£ 
2,173,165 
2,182,529 
2,392,7961 
2,349,0211 
2,295,7321 

£ 
1,143,989 
1,114,055 
1,154,592 
1,169,987 
1,150,787 

£ 
340,563 
363,029 
356,307 
365.923 
369,126 

£ 
180,145 
144,694 
135,706 
178,200 
176,241 

£ 
3,843,862 
3,804,307 
4,039,401 
4,063,131 
3,991,886 

£ 
364,166 
341,924 
349,850 
344,832 
338,213 

£ 
4,208,028 
4,146,231 
4,389,251 
4,407,963 
4,330,099 

1  The  taxation  per  head  in  calendar  years  (the  property  tax  and  land  tax  of  the  financial 
year  ending  with  March  following)  was  SL  9«.  Ud.  in  1890,"  and  SI.  7s.  8d.  in  1894. 

^  Not  including  revenue  from  telephone.  The  amount  was  19,155i.  in  1892-93,  21,771f.  ■ 
in  1 893-94,  and   21, 553Z.  in  1894-95. 

Expenditure. 


i. 

Years 

ended 

31st 

Dec. 

Charges 
of  the 
Public 
Debt 

Rail- 
ways 

Public 
Instruc- 
tion 

Postal 

and 
Tele- 
graphs 

Consta- 
bulary, 
Militia, 

and 
Volun- 
teers 

Other 
Ordi- 
nary 
Expen- 
diture 

Total 
Ordinary 
Expendi- 
ture 

Terri- 
torial 
Expen- 
diture 

Total 
Expen- 
diture 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
1,640,2891 
1,597,3621 
1,601,706- 
1,601,8901 
1,664,7831 

£ 
725,932 
727,609 
690,627 
724,080 
735,090 

£ 
397,885 
441,269 
408,208 
418,610 
430,967 

£ 
257,684 
253,080 
283,693 
282,478 
301,551 

£ 
168,492 
180,913 
164,371 
172,206 
167,603 

£ 
680,157 
710,648 
672,157 
735,423 
698,502 

£ 
3,869,839 
3,910,881 
3,820,762 
3,934,687 
3,998,496 

£ 
211,726 
224,662 
223,928 
235,929 
235,889 

£ 
4,081,565 
4,135,543 
4,044,690 
4,170,616 
4,234,385 

1  The  charges  of  the  sinking  fund  met  by  debentures  issued  under  the  Consolidation 
Stock  Act,  1884,  are  not  included.  The  amount  of  debentures  issued  was,  in  1890,  288,000i. ; 
in  1891,  282,300L  ;  in  1892,  280,300?.  ;  in  1893,  284,500J. ;  and  in  1894, 117,800J. 

The  expenditure  out  of  loan  money  for  the  same  periods  was 
as  follows  (advances  to  or  refunds  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
have  been  omitted,  and  only  the  outlay  on  services  given)  :— 
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Years  ended 
December  31 

On  Construction 
of  Railways 

On  Roads 

Other  Services  i 

Total  Expenditure 
out  of  Loans 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

187,229 

71,371 

87,207 

345,807 

1891 

143,957 

95,079 

107,288 

346,324 

1892 

179,273 

110,090 

119,073 

408,436 

1893 

179,034 

163,137 

393,235 

735,406 

1894 

212,895 

202,509 

248,427 

663,831 

1  Excluding  moneys  lent  to  local  bodies  and  repayable  by  instalments — viz.  53,010Z.  in 
1890,  172,024Z.  in  1891,  72,3451!.  in  1892,  86,236J.  in  1893,  and  9G,ioGl.  in  1894. 

In  1891  a  land  and  income  assessment  act  was  passed  repealing  the  pro- 
perty tax  formerly  existing,  and  providing  for  an  ordinary  land  tax  on  the 
actual  value  of  land,  exemptions  or  deductions  being  granted  on  account  of 
improvements  and  mortgages  and  an  income  tax.  Mortgages  are  subject  to 
the  land  tax.  The  rate  for  1894-95  was  Id.  in  the  pound,  yielding  a  revenue 
of  about  280,000Z.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  land-tax  there  is  a  graduated 
tax  on  land,  rising  from  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  values  from 
5,000Z.  to  lOjOOOZ.,  up  to  twopence  in  the  pound  on  values  of  210,000?. 
and  upwards.  The  income  tax  rate  is  Qd.  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable 
1,000Z.  {i.e.  after  deducting  the  300?.  exemption),  and  Is.  in  the  pound  on 
taxable  incomes  over  1,000?.  The  indirect  taxation  is  by  way  of  customs  duty 
and  excise  duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony.  The  average  per  head  of 
taxation  in  1894  was  SI.  Is.  9d,  excluding  Maoris. 

For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1895,  the  total  ordinary  revenue,  exclusive 
of  316,167?.  receipts  from  sales  and  rents  of  lands,  was  3,965,829?.,  of  which 
the  customs  duties  constituted  1,569,784?.  ;  stamps,  with  post  and  telegraph 
cash  receipts,  677,225?.  ;  land  tax,  280,188?.  ;  income  tax,  89,891?.  ;  and 
railways,  1,152,748?.  The  revenue  together  with  the  proceeds  of  debentures 
issued  under  'The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,'  for  the  accretions  of  sinking 
fund  for  the  year  (117,800?.)  amounted  to  4,406,516?.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  a  surplus  was  shown  of  290,238?.,  making  a  total  of  4,696,754?. 
available  for  expenditure  during  the  year. 

The  total  ordinary  expenditure  was  4,266,712?.,  in  addition  to  which, 
250,018?.  was  paid  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  for  the  construction  of  re- 
productive works"  and  other  i)uri)6ses.  There  was  thus  a  surplus  of  180,024?. 
on  March  31,  1895.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  :  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  1,716,889?.;  railways,  727,656?. ;  education,  403,234?.;  postal 
and  telegraph,  298,766?.;  defence  and  constabulary..  177,188?. 

The  receipts  from  land  sales  amounted  to  121,467?. 

The  estimated  expenditure  out  of  ordinary  revenue  for  1895-96  amounts 
to  4,331,848?.,  and  the  revenue,  including  the  surplus  of  180,024?.  brought 
forward,  to  4,521,224?.,  leaving  an  anticipated  surplus  of  189,381?. 

The  total  expenditure  out  of  the  public  works  fund  from  1870  to  March 
31,  1895,  was  28,542,894?.,  including  charges  and  expenses  for  raising  loans. 

The  public  debt  for  live  calendar  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


I 


Years 

Debentures 
and  Stock 

Sinking 
Fund 

Net  debt 

Net  debt 
per  head. 

Interest 

Sinking 
Fund 

Total 

Charge 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
38,802,350 
38,844,914 
39,192,519 
39,729,376 
40,232,543 

£ 

1,407,004 
972.584 

1,037,557 
828.046 
668,882 

£ 
37,394,746 
37,872,330 
38,154,902 
38,901,330 
39,563,601 

£      s.    d. 
59    15    4 
69    14    7 
58    13    3 
57     17    4 
57    13    3 

£ 
1,769,051 
1,744,730 
1,734,185 
.1,757,208 
1,612,443 

£ 
117,540 
108,535 
108,469 
102,859 
27,924 

£ 
1,886,591 
1,853,265 
1.842,654 
1,860,067 
1,640.367 

On  March  31, 1895,,  the  net  indebtedness  was  39,635,032?.,  or  an  average  of  571.  9t.  Od. 
per  head  of  population. 
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By  the  provisions  of  '  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,'  the  Government 
is  empowered  to  issue  debentures  in  every  year  equivalent  to  the  annual 
increase  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  consolidated 
revenue.  By  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  loans  into  consolidated  stock, 
the  sinking  funds  relating  to  such  converted  loans  have  been  set  free. 


Local  Finance. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  94 
boroughs  and  79  counties,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  247  road  districts 
and  40  town  districts. 

The  following  table  shows  receipts  from  rates  and  from  Government  and  all 
other  sources  (including  loans),  and  the  expenditure  and  outstanding  loans, 
of  the  local  governing  bodies  (counties,  boroughs,  town,  road,  river,  drainage, 
and  harbour  boards),  for  five  years  ended  March  31  : — 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Outstanding 

1 

From  Kates 

From  other  Sources 

Loans 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

460,303 

914,413 

1,476,540 

5,978,059 

1891 

463,581 

899,666 

1,381,319 

6,042,693 

1892 

488,824 

907,420 

1,400,467 

6,081,934 

1893 

508,157 

1,050,214 

1,482,548 

6,203,869 

1894 

551,412 

1,304,869 

1,589,124 

6,614,824 

According  to  the  results  of  the  assessment  made  as  on  November  1,  1891, 
the  total  improved  value  of  land  in  the  colony,  whether  occupied  or  not, 
belonging  to  persons,  companies,  local  bodies,  natives,  and  the  Crown, 
was:  counties,  85,818,167Z.  ;  boroughs,  36,406,862^.;  total,  122,225,029^. 
The  value  of  the  improvements  was :  in  counties,  27,922,735^.  ;  in  boroughs, 
18,442,526?.  ;  total,  46,365,297?. 

Defence. 

The  first  consideration  has  been  to  provide  sufficient  means  of  protection 
for  the  principal  ports  of  the  colony.  The  approaches  thereto  are  defended 
by  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance,  supplemented  by  torpedo-boats  and  submarine 
mines. 

The  Volunteer  force  has  a  strength  of  7,368  of  all  ranks.  There  is  be- 
sides a  pennanent  militia,  consisting  of  an  artillery  branch  of  153  officers  and 
men.  Torpedo  branch  62.  The  police  force  numbers  481.  All  males  from 
17  to  55  years  of  age  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  Militia.  It  was  found  by  the 
census  that  in  1891  there  were  164,777  persons  at  ages  liable  to  be  called 
upon  for  this  service. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  New  Zealand  is  suitable 
for  agriculture  and  grazing.  Of  the  total  area,  sixty-seven  millions  of  acres, 
about  20,000,000  acres  are  still  under  forest,  and  nine  millions  are  barren 
mountain  tops,  lakes,  and  worthless  country.  The  total  acreage  under  crop 
(including  8,829,717  acres  in  sown  grasses  and  140,494  acres  broken  up  but 
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not  under  crop)  in  1895  was  10,128,076  acres.  Of  tliirty-four  millions  of 
acres  of  Crown  lands  remaining  for  disposal,  fifteen  millions  are  open  grass  or 
fern  country  and  ten  millions  forest. 

The  rural  lands  of  the  colony  can  be  bought  from  the  Crown  for  cash. 
They  can  also  be  held  on  '  lease  *  in  perpetuity  (999  years),  '  occupation 
with  right  of  purchase '  (with  restriction  of  area)  or  in  some  parts  on  pastoral 
leases.  The  largest  freehold  estates  are  held  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  total 
extent  of  occupied  holdings  over  one  acre  in  1891  was  31,867,505  acres,  of 
which  12,410,242  acres  were  freehold  of  the  occupier,  6,987,287  leased  from 
private  individuals  or  corporations,  and  12,469,976  acres  rented  from  the 
Crown  for  pastoral  purposes.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hold- 
ings of  various  sizes,  and  number  of  acres  held  in  freehold  and  leasehold, 
exclusive  of  Crown  lands  held  for  pastoral  purposes  in  1891  : — 


of  Holdings 


Number 

of 
Holdings 


Acreage 


Freehold 


hold,  &C.1 


Over 


Upwa 


.      Ito 
.    10  ,. 

.  50 ,; 

.  100  „ 
.  200  ,, 
.  320  „ 
.  640  „ 
1,000  „ 
5,000  ,, 
10,000  „ 
20,000  ,, 
50,000 


i-ds  of  100, 000  acres 


10  acres  inclusive 
.  50 
.  100 
.  200 
.  320 
.  640 
1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
20,000 
50,000 
100,000 


Total 


11,116 

8,899 

5,613 

6,851 

3,916 

3,802 

1,321 

1,675 

247 

189 

117 

24 

7 


43,777 


28,124 

148,965 

277,135 

654,729 

609,857 

1,057,676 

662,612 

2,144,627 

1,208,819 

1,911,063 

2.507,848 

801,647 

397,140 


12,410,242 


24,343 
105,751 
158,128 
374,022 
403,462 
660,070 
395.849 
,280,558 
559,980 
788.341 
833.088 
723.000 
680,700 


6,987,287 


Total 


52,467 
254,716 
435,268 
1,028,751 
1,013,319 
1,717,746 
1,058,461 
3,425,185 
1,768,799 
2.699,404 
8,340,931 
1,524,647 
1,077,840 


19,397,529 


1  Leased  by  occupiers  from  others  than  the  Crown. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  in  New  Zealand  68,607  persons  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  of  whom  25,826  were  farmers,  14,286 
relatives  assisting  on  farms,  13,749  farm  labourers,  1,426  runholders,  and  6,427 
station  hands. 

The  acreage  and  produce  for  each  of  the  principal  crops  are  given  as 
follows  : — 


Wheat               1 

Oats                \ 

Barley 

Hay 

1 

2 

i 
o 
<1 

il 



18-99 
25-50 
21-98 
2015 
24-32 

L^ 

! 

Hi 

1 

03 

li 

,1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

301,400 
402,273 
381,245 
242,737 
148,575 

5,724 
10258 
8,378 
4,892 
3,613 

346,2-24 
323,508 
326,581 
376,646 
851,852 

9,947 
11,009 

9.894 
12,153 
10,221 

28-78 
34-03 
30 -.80 
82-27 
29-05 

32,740 
24,268 
24,906 
28,857 
86,519 

758 
689 
6.^4 
725 
1,001 

23-18 
28-38 
26-27 
25-11 
27-40 

44,045 
46,652 
61,811 
60,740 
56,614 
1 

62,901 
67,361 
93,293 
86,198 
78,489 

1-43 
1-44 
1-51 
1-42 
1-39 
1 
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The  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted  in  April,  1891,  of  211,040  horses, 
831,831  cattle,  18,227,186  sheep,  308,812  pigs,  and  1,790,070  head  of  poultry. 
The  greatest  increase  of  live  stock  in  recent  years  has  been  in  sheep.  They 
numbered  in  1858,  1,523,324  ;  1864,  4,937,273  ;  1874,11,704,853  ;  1886, 
16,580,388  ;  and  in  1891, 18,227,186  ;  while  in  1894  this  number  had  further 
increased  to  20,230,829  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  leading  manufactories  and 
works  in  the  colony  : — 


i 

!     Tears 

^aSorTes^^     j  ^^^^^  employed      Estimated  Capital 

Estimated  Produce 

1890 
1885 
1881 
1878 

2,570              29,880         i         5,826,976        I         9,422,146 
2,268              25,655         |         5,697,117                 7,436,649 
1,643               17,938                  3,605,471             Not  obtained     : 
1,271               14,177         t         3,051,072             Not  obtained     : 

The  largest  items  in  the  estimated  value  of  manufactures  and  produce  in 
1890  were:  meat  freezing  and  preserving,  1,464,659^.;  tanning,  wool  scour- 
ing, &c.,  1,026,349^.;  grain  mills,  991,812Z. ;  saw  mills,  832,959^.;  boot 
factories,  403,736Z. ;  iron  and  brass  works,  403, 635^. 


II.   Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  minerals 
produced  for  ten  years  ending  December  31,  1893. 


g 

Sil 

•or 

Antimony 
Ore 

Manganese 

! 

Coal 

Kau 

ri  Gum 

Gold 

•^ 

« 

<^ 

«rt 

«« 

«t« 

>i 

i 

a 

r 

a 

<» 

c 

c 

.5 

2 

.S 

■      1 

a 

1 

"3 

H 

1 

H 

1 

g 

s 

"« 

§ 

13 

3 

o 

1884 

24,914 

5,125 

— 

> 

^ 

> 

> 

> 

_ 

318 

809 

480,831 

240,416 

6,393 

342,151 

229,946 

921,797 

1885 

16,624 

3,169 

am 

5,289 

602 

1,716 

511,063 

255,531 

5,876 

299,770 

237,371 

948,615  ' 

1886 

12,108 

2,946 

62 

1,784 

328 

1,316 

534,353 

267,176 

4,920 

257,653 

227,079 

903,569 

1887 

20,809 

3,453 

134 

3,999 

305 

895 

558,620 

279,310 

6,791 

362,449 

203,869 

811,100  • 

1888 

403 

71 

376 

6,246 

1,085 

2,404 

613,895 

306,947 

8,482 

389,933 

201,219 

801,066 

1889 

24,105 

4,043 

493 

5,319 

1,080 

2,569 

586,445 

293,222 

7,519 

329,590 

203,211 

808,540 

189Q 

32,637 

6,162 

515 

11,121 

482 

1,004 

637,397 

349,936 

7,438 

378,563 

193,193 

773,438  i 

1891 

28,023 

5,151 

iia 

4,950 

1,153 

2,634 

668,794 

379,738 

8,388 

437,056 

251,996 

1,007,488  ; 

1892 

22,053 

3,996 

364 

4,900 

521 

1,239 

673,315 

377,427 

8,705 

517,678 

238,079 

954,744 

1893 

63,076 

9,743 

331 

3,497 

319 

943  691,548 

383,905 

8,317 

510,775 

226,811 

913,138  ! 

Commerce. 

In  1894  the  imports  duty-free  (excluding  797,843^.  specie) 
amounted  to  1,871,772/.;  subject  to  duty,  4,118,405/.  The 
ad  valorem  duties  vary  from  5  to  25  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  tvade  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  : — 
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Years 

Total  Imports 

Exports  of  Colonial 
Produce 

Exports  of  other 
Produce 

Total  Exports 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
6,308,863 
6,260,525 
6,503,849 
6,943,056 
6,788,020 

£ 
9,428,761 
9,400,094 
9,365,868 
8,557,443 
9,085,148 

£ 
382,959 
166,303 
168,983 
427,921 
145,899 

£ 
9,341,864 
9,811,720 
9,566,397 
8,985,364 
9,231,047 

The  quantities  and  values  of  imports  are  obtained  from  Customs  entries  verified  by- 
invoices  and  where  necessai-y,  as  with  goods  subject  to  an  advalorem  duty,  by  examination. 
For  exports  the  '  free-on-board  in  New  Zealand  '  value  is  given  ;  but,  as  regards  the  main 
items,  the  Collector  of  Customs  examines  carefully  the  amounts  stated,  and  compares  them 
with  current  price  lists,  to  prevent  any  over-estimate.  Goods  trans-shipped  at  a  foreign 
port,  are  regarded  as  imported  from  the  country  where  they  were  originally 
shipped,  and  exports  as  destined  for  the  country  where  it  is  intended  to  land  them.  The 
countries  named,  however,  may  not  be  those  of  origin  or  destination,  as  no  attempt  is 
made  to  trace  the  goods  beyond  the  ports  disclosed  by  the  documents  presented  to  the 
Customs.     Very  little  cargo  in  transitu  passes  through  New  Zealand. 

The  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1894  are  sho^Yn  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Ai'ticles  of  Import          j         Value 

1        Articles  of  Export 

Value 

Clothing,  and  materials  for. 

Iron  and  steel  goods,  ma- 
chinery, &c. 

Sugar  

Tea 

Spirits,  wines,  and  beer 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Paper,  printed  books,  and 
stationery 

Coal 

Bags  and  sacks    . 

Fruit 

Oils 

Fancy  goods 

Other  imports,  excluding 
specie       .        .        .       '^ 

Specie 

£ 
1,559,966 

836,589 
460,071 
136,986 
233,365 
124,757 

294,380 
105,191 

62,497 
133,829 
111,654 

71,257 

1,859,035        \ 
797,843        ' 

1 

Colonial  produce  : 

Wool         .... 

Gold 

Grain,  pulse,  flour    . 

Frozen  meat     . 
i      Kauri  gum 

Tallow      .... 

Timber      .... 

Hides,  skins,  leather 
1      Live  stock 
!      Butter  and  cheese    . 

Bacon  and  hams 

Preserved  meats 
'      Grass  seed 

1      Phormium  (N.Z.  Hemp) . 
I      Other  articles  . 
British  and  foreign  produce 
Specie 

Total  .... 

4,827,016 

887,865 

232,634 

1,194,545 

404,567 

204,499 

116,116 

347,041 

53,078 

366,483 

6,736 

57,325 

47,323 

60,256 

273,664 

136,402 

9,497 

Total . 

6,788,020        : 

9,231,047 

The  expansion  of  the  export  trade  in  wool,  frozen  meat,  kauri  gum,  butter, 
and  cheese,  in  the  last  four  decennial  periods7  "is  shown  in  the  folloAving 
table  : — 


Years 


1864 
1874 
1884 
1894 


Wool 


Lbs. 

19,180,500 
46,848,735 
81,139,028 
144,295,154 


Frozen  Meat 


Cwts. 


254,069 
1,025.243 


Kauri 
Gum 


Tons 
1,867 
2,568 


Butter 


Cwts.  __ 

-  .3.57, 
15,766 
60,771 


Cheese 
"^Cwts^; 

.  1,326 
10,342 
55,655 


In  1857  the  export  of  gold  was  10,436  oz.,  valued  at  40,442Z.     It  rose 
to    628,450    oz.,    value    2,41)1,723^.,    in   1863.      In    1882    the    export   was 
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230,893  oz.,  value  921,664?.  ;  in  1892  237,393  oz.,  value  951,963?.  ;  iu 
1893  227,502  ounces,  value  915,921?.,  and  in  1894  221,614  ounces,  value 
887,865?.  The  total  value  of  gold  entered  for  export  from  the  colony  to 
December  31,  1894,  was  50,188,838?.  Most  of  the  mining  is  done  on 
Government  land. 

The  following  table  shows  the    value  of   trade  with  different  countries 
for  four  years  : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

r!nn7ifrip« 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

4,369,633 

4,767,369 

4,481,955 

8,949,770 

7,140,831 

7,483,618 

7,086,515 

7,903,493 

Australian 

Colonies 

1,013,549 

1,112,099 

1,411,465 

1,740,965 

1,705,561 

1,367,314 

1,274,790 

870,400 

Pacific  Islands  . 

246,354 

210,506 

200,386 

275,415 

148,410 

140,729 

144,549 

150,740 

India  and  Ceylon 

275,250 

171,716 

265,760 

193,381 

2,551 

4,271 

7,780 

2,337 

China  .... 

40,718 

51,866 

37,039 

26,422 

7,972 

4,109 

4,796 

3,838 

Mauritius     .    . 

70,650 

55.031 

205 

31,431 

4 

31 

162 

542 

United  States  . 

361,795 

381,627 

379,378 

394,691 

515,208 

520,797 

496,548 

287,196 

Other  places     . 

125,900 

192,842 

135,327 

175,945 

45,860 

13,982 

20,224 

12,501 

Totals 

0,503,849 

6,943,056 

6,911,515 

6,788,020 

9,566,397 

9,534,851 

8,985,364 

9,231,047 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  (imports  and  exports)  for  five  years  at  each  of 
the  principal  ports  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Auckland 

Wellington 

Lyttelton 

Dunedin 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

2,623,559 

2,739,567 

3,425,782 

2,779,640 

1891 

2,813,357 

2,603,821 

2,854,152 

2,810,418 

1892 

2,857,564 

2,844,068 

3,069,336 

2,771,216 

.    1893 

2,744,277 

2,815,758 

3,135,973 

2,721,577 

1894 

2,737,354 

2,770,954 

2,956,618 

2,316,322 

The  com 

mercial  intercom 

se,  exclusive  of 

gold,  between  -^ 

ew  Zealand  and 

the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns,  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports      into 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

U.    K.    from 

N.  Z.  . 

8,347,430 

8,192,594 

7,751,741 

8,054,673 

8,285,662 

Imports         of 

British   pro- 

duce to  N.  Z. 

3,314,482 

3,369,177 

3,450,537 

3,272,700 

3,023,777 

The  principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand  in 
1894  were:  wheat  69,380?.,  fresh  mutton  1,872,232?,,  wool  4,680,186?., 
gum  190,776?.,  hemp  43,786?.  ;  the  chief  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  New  Zealand  were  apparel  and  haberdashery  370,775?.,  cottons  396,745?., 
iron  (wrought  and  unwrought)  343,500?.,  woollens  245,108?. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1894  the  registered  vessels  of  the  colony  engaged  in  both  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  were  296  sailing  vessels  of  34,674  tons,  and  179  steamers 
of  38,808  tons  ;  total  475  vessels  of  73,482  tons. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  for  five 
years  : — 


Years 

Vessels  Inwards 

Vessels  Outwards                   i 

With  Cargoes 

Total,  including    : 
in  Ballast          1 

With  Cargoes 

Total,  including 
in  Ballast 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

No. 
574 
630 
595 
559 
571 

Tons 
503,036 
526,654 
584,342 
559,903 
592,019 

No. 

744 
737 
686 
617 
609 

'Tons 
662,769 
618,515 
675,223 
615,604  i 
631,100 

No. 
729 
715 
651 
580 
561 

Tons 
644,032 
613,914 
629,386 
606,671 
600,971 

No. 
745 
744 
689 
635 
614 

Tons 
649,705 
625,807 
656,100 
642,466 
631,250 

Of  the  vessels  entered  inwards  in  1893,  141  of  271,994  tons  were  British  ; 
423  of  306,547  tons  colonial  ;  and  45  of  52,559  tons  foreign.  Of  vessels  out- 
wards, 140  of  270,464  tons  were  British;  432  of  310,050  tons  colonial,  and 
42  of  50,736  tons  foreign. 

For  the  year  1894,  the  shipping  at  five  principal  ports  was  as  under  : — 


Port 

Vessels  Inwards 

Vessels  Outwards 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Auckland  . 

258 

262,714 

243 

210,708 

"Wellington 

108 

156,680 

91 

171,777 

Lyttelton  .         .         . 

46 

35,295 

52 

82,297 

Dunedin    . 

52 

64,751 

26 

28,884 

Bluff  Harbour    . 

67 

69,936 

73 

81,678 

Internal  Communications. 
Railways. 

On  March  31,  1895,  there  were  760  miles  of  Government  railways  open 
for  traffic  in  the  North  Island,  and  1,233  in  the  Middle  Island,  besides  175 
miles  of  private  lines — 2,168  miles  in  all.  For  that  year  the  revenue  from 
Government  railways  was  1,150,852Z.,  and  the  expenditure  732,160Z,,  surplus 
418,692Z.,  the  expenditure  being  63 '62  per  cent,  of  revenue.  The  total  ex- 
penditure on  construction  of  all  the  Government  lines  open,  and  unopen, 
to  March  31,  1895,  had  amounted  to  16,142,667^.  In  1894-95  the  ton- 
nage of  goods  carried  amounted  to  2,048,391,  and  the  passengers  numbered 
3,905,578. 

The  private  line  of  the  Wellington  and  Manawatu  Eailway  Company  is 
84  miles  long.  The  capital  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  to  February 
1895  was  771,684Z.  The  gross  earnings  from  traffic  for  the  last  financial  year 
were  91,780Z.,  and  the  working  expenses  43,152Z. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company  has  87  miles  of  line  open  for  traffic.  The 
total  expenditure  on  this  line  to  June  80,  1894,  was  1,250,000?.,  the  revenue 
for  the  year  15,376?.,  and  the  expenditure,  equivalent  to  57*26  per  cent,  of 
the  revenue,  8,804?. 

All  the  chief  towns  of  the  colony  are  provided  with  tramway  systems 
worked  by  horses,  steam-motors,  or  cables. 
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Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  Post  Office  received  and  despatched  the  following 
correspondence  : — 


Tears 

Letters       j    Post  Cards 

Books  and 
Parcels 

Newspapers 

Money  Orders 
Nos. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

No.                     No. 

43,917,200     ;       2,010,499 
47,612,864     1       2,278,929 
50,610,742     1       2,571,036 
52,085,449     1       2,697,110 
53,168,336     j       2,546,713 

No. 

6,159,130 

7,170,761 

13,283,387 

14,478,985 

13,906,399 

No. 

17,912,734 
18,501,912 
18,557,565 
19,556,030 
19,271,590 

Issxied 
176,427 
195,239 
199,438 
210,957 
222,678 

Paid 

151,286 
160,279 
160,423 
165,503 
174,810 

The  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  including  commission  on  money 
orders,  were  247,438Z.  for  the  year  1894,  The  officials  numbered  2,614  in  the 
combined  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  the  working  expenses  of  which 
amounted  to  299,971^. 

The  telegraph  system  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  .  On 
December  31,  1894,  the  colony  had  5,823  miles  of  line  and  14,647  of  wire. 
In  the  year  1866  there  w-ere  699  miles  of  line  and  1,390  of  wire. 

The  number  of  telegrams  despatched  was,  in  1894,  2,046,839,  of  which 
1,816,296  were  private  messages.  The  total  receipts  from  telegrams  and 
incidental  sources  amounted  to  114,326/. 

The  telephone  is  very  generally  used,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Telegraph 
Department.  In  March  1894  there  were  4,479  connections,  and  the  revenue 
for  the  year  was  21,553Z.  The  capital  expended  on  the  several  telephone 
exchanges  up  to  March  31,  1895,  was  116,845Z. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  were,  in  the  year  1894,  six  banks  of  issue  doing  business  in  IS'ew 
Zealand.  Three  of  these  were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions,  having  a 
paid-up  capital  amounting  to  1,550,000Z.  (besides  which  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  has  2,000,000Z.  of  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock),  and  reserves  amount- 
ing to  about  195,000Z.  The  total  average  liabilities  for  the  year  of  all  six 
banks  in  respect  of  New  Zealand  transactions  were  14,930,791Z.,  and  the 
average  assets  17, 746, 421 Z.  The  average  amount  on  deposit  was  13, 927, 21 7Z. 
The  value  of  the  notes  in  circulation  of  these  banks  was  926,526Z. 

The  post-office  and  private  savings-bank  business  has  been  progressive 
during  the  last  five  years  : — 


Years 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


No.  of 

Savings 
Banks 


303 
318 
327 
346 
355 


No.  of 
Depositors 


118,344 
126,886 
135,827 
147,199 
154,405 


Amounts 
Deposited 


2,047,840 
2,241,952 
2,255,097 
2,842,352 
2,661,547 


Amounts 
Withdrawn 


Amounts  on 

Deposit  at  End 

of  Year 


£ 
1,891,478 
2,105,889 
2,224,269 
2,601,529 
2,706,358 


£ 
3,137,023 
3,406,949 
3,580,544 
3,966,849 
4,066,594 


London.-^Hon.    W.    P.    Reeves;    Secretary,   Walter 


Agent-General 
Kennaway,  C.M.G. 

Attached  to  New  Zealand  are  the  following  islands  : 

Chatham  Islands,  43"  50'  S.,  177''  W.,  536  miles  E.  of  New  Zealand. 
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375  square  miles  ;  population  (1891)  459  (271  Europeaus  and  188  Maoris  and 
Morioris)  ;  66,000  sheep,  450  cattle. 

Auckland  Islands,  50°  31'  S.,  166°  19'  E.,  200  miles  S.  of  Stewart  Island. 
Area  of  largest  about  330  square  miles.  Uninhabited.  ^  The  New  Zealand 
Government  maintains  a  depot  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  use  of 
shipwreitked  mariners  on  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 

Kermadec  Islands,  36°  S.,  178'  30'  W.,  600  miles  NNE.  of  New  Zealand. 
Area  15  square  miles.     Population  (1893)  7  persons. 

Smg,ll  uninhabited  islands  are :  The  Campbell  Islands,  the  Antipodes 
Islands,  and  the  Bounty  Islands.  Cook  or  Hervey  Islands  and  Palmerston 
have  about  8,400  inhabitants. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Statistical  Registei",  Blue  Book.    Annual  Reports  on  Mining. 

Census  of  New  Zealand,  taken  on  the  5tli  of  April,  1891.     Fol.    Wellington,  1802. 

Report  on  the  Results  of  Census,  1891.    8.    Wellington,  1893. 

Official  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.     London,  1883,  and  Wellington.  1892. 

New  Zealand  Official  Year-book,  1895.     8.     Wellington,  1895. 

Bradshatv  (John),  New  Zealand  of  To-day.    London,  1888. 

Bramall  (H.),  The  Mineral  Resources  of  New  Zealand.     London,  1883. 

Chalmers  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.     London,  1893. 

Gisbortis  (W.),  The  Colony  of  New  Zealand.     8.     London,  1891. 

Grey  (Sir  G.),  Polynesian  Mvthology  and  Maori  Legends.     1885. 

Hay  (W.  D.),  Brighter  Britain ;  or,  Settler  and  Maori  in  Northern  New  Zealand.  2  vols. 
London,  1882. 

Hochstetter  (Fr.  von.),  New  Zealand :  its  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Natural 
History.     2  vols.    4.    London,  1868. 

Larnnch  (W.  J.),  Handbook  of  New  Zealand  Mines.     1887. 

Mannering  (G.  E.),  With  Axe  and  Rope  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps.    8.     London,  1891. 

Nichols  (J.  Kerry),  The  King  Country :  Exjdorations  in  New  Zealand.    London,  1884. 

Payton  (K.  W.),  Round  and  About  New  Zealand.     8.     London,  1888. 

Rees  (AV.  L.),  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.  2nd  ed.  2  vols.  8.  London, 
1892. 

Rusden  (G.  W.),  The  History  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1885. 

White  (John),  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori.    4  vols.    8.     London,  1889. 

Wilson  (Mrs.  R.),  In  the  Land  of  Tui.    8.    London,  1894. 


QUEENSLAND. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  Queensland  was 
established  December  10,  1859,  on  its  separation  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes  is  vested 
in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses — the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  former  consists  of  41  members, 
nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life.  The  Legislative  Assembly  com- 
prises 72  members,  returned  from  61  electoral  districts  for  three 
years,  elected  by  ballot,  a  six  months'  residence  qualifying  every 
adult  male  for  the  franchise.  Members  of  the  Assembly  are 
entitled  to  payment  of  £150  per  annum,  with  travelling  ex- 
penses. Owners  of  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  1001., 
or  of  house  property  of  101.  annual  value,  or  leasehold  of  10/. 
annual  rent,  or  holders  of  pastoral  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown, 
have  the  right  of  a  vote  in  any  district  in  which  such  property 
may  be  situated.  At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  79,660 
registered  electors. 
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The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

Governor  of  Queensland. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lamington, 
K.C.M.G. ;  appointed  Governor  of  Queensland,  1895. 

The  Governor  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  also 
bears  the  title  of  vice-admiral.  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  per 
annum.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority  he  is  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  nine  ministers,  consisting  of  the 
following  members : — 

Premier y  Fice-Pre.v'dent  of  Executive  Council,  Chief  Secretary ^  and  Colonial 
Treasurer. — Hon.  Hugh  Muir  Nelson. 

Minister  for  Lands  and  Agriculture. — Hon.  A.  H.  Barlow. 

Postmaster -General. — Hon.  A.  J.  Thynne,  M.L.C. 

Secretary  for  Mines,  Secretary  for  Public  Works,  and  Secretary  for  Rail- 
ways. — Hon.  Robt.  Philp. 

Secretary  for  Puhlie  Instruction. — Hon.  D.  H.  Dalrymple. 

Colonial  Secretary. — Hon.  H.  Tozer. 

Attorney-General. — Hon.  T.  J.  Byrne. 

Without  Portfolios. — Hon.  W.  H.  Wilson,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith, 
K.C.M.G. 

Each  of  the  ministers  who  holds  a  portfolio  has  a  salary  of  1,000Z.  per 
annum.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council  receives  300^.  per  an- 
num in  addition.     They  are  jointly  and  individually  responsible  for  their  acts. 

Queensland  is  divided  into  37  municipalities  and  117  divisions.  The  muni- 
cipalities (often  of  considerable  area)  have  local  government  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  in  England.     The  most  populous  municipality  is  Brisbane. 

Area  and  Population. 
Queensland  comprises  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
Australian  continent,  including  the  adjacent  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  territory  is 
of  an  estimated  area  of  668,497  English  square  miles,  with  a 
seaboard  of  2,250  miles.  The  colony  formed,  under  the  name  of 
Moreton  Bay,  a  part  of  New  South  Wales  until  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  colony,  with  the  name  of  Queensland,  by  an  order 
of  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  which  took  effect  on  December  10, 
1859,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  Governor,  Sir  G.  Bowen. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Colony  was  by  convicts  sent  from  Great  Britain, 
the  earliest  of  them  arriving  in  1825.  In  1842  the  country  was  thrown  open 
to  free  settlers.     The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Population 

Increase  per 
cent,  per  annuni 

Years 

T>^v.„io+^^«       !     Increase  per 
Population       1  cent,  per  annum 

1 

1846 
1856 
1861 
1871 

2,257 

18,544 

34,367 

125,146 

72-16 
17-06 
26-41 

!  1881 
1886 
1891 
1894 

213,525 
322,853 
393,718 
445,155 

7-06 

10-23 

4-39 
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On  December  31,  1894,  the  estimated  population  was  445,155, 

The  census  of  April  5,  1891,  showed  that  the  population  then  consisted 
of  223,779  males,  169,939  females.  The  total  numbers  included  8,574  Chinese 
(of  whom  only  47  were  females),  principally  engaged  in  the  gold  mines  ;  and 
9,428  'Polynesians,'  826  of  whom  were  females  ;  and  1,844  persons  of  other 
alien  races.  No  return  is  made  of  the  aborigines,  but  police  reports  estimate 
their  number  at  about  12,000, 

The  census  population  was  distributed  as  follows  : — Northern  District, 
78,077  ;  Central  District,  46,857  ;  Southern  District,  268,784. 

As  to  occupation  the  population  was  classified  as  follows  : — Professional 
class,  10,448;  domestics,  20,403;  commercial,  31,138;  industrial,  47,173; 
agricultural,  pastoral,  manual,  &c,,  68,285  ;  indefinite,  2,535  ;  dependent  class 
(wives,  children,  scholars,  students,  dependent  relatives,  &c,),  213,736. 

Of  the  total  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1891,  176,971  persons 
were  born  in  the  Colony  ;  77,187  in  England  ;  43,036  in  Ireland ;  22,400  in 
Scotland;  17,023  in  N.  S.  Wales;  7,462  in  Victoria;  3,851  in  the  other 
Australian  Colonies  ;  14,910  in  Germany. 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  for  five  years  : — 


Years 

Total  Births 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

MaiTiages 

Excess  of  Births 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

15,407 
14,715 
14,903 
14,394 
13,977 

748 
684 
752 
715 
632 

5,638 
5,170 
5,266 
5,695 
5,298 

3,195 
2,905 
2,774 
2,524 
2,502 

9,769 
9,545 
9,637 
8,637 
8,679 

The  immigration  and  emigration  have  been  as  follows 


Years 

Immigration 

Emigration 

Total 

Chinese 

Polynesian 

Total 

Chinese 

Polynesian 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

33,005 
28,082 
23,611 
22,007 
25,247 

263 
303 

474 
548 
429 

2,464 
1,050 
464 
1,212 
1,869 

26,656 
26,512 

22,281 
19,704 
21,070 

570 
575 
493 
534 
467 

1,437 

1,004 

856 

1,343 

837 

Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  divided  into  two  municipalities — 
Brisbane  and  South  Brisbane,  with,  respectively,  on  April  5,  1891,  a 
population  of  25,889  and  22,849.  At  the  same  date,  within  a  five-mile 
radius,  which  embraces  both  municipalities,  there  was  a  population  of  93,657, 
and  within  a  ten-mile  radius  a  population  of  101,554.  The  next  largest  towns 
are  Rockhampton,  11,629  ;  Townsville,  8,564  ;  Maryborough,  8,700  ;  Gympie, 
8,449  ;  Ipswich,  7,625. 


Religion 

There  is  no  State  Church.  Previous  to  1861  valuable  grants  of  land  had 
been  made  to  the  principal  religious  denominations,  which  they  still  retain. 
The  following  are  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions at  the  census  taken  in  1891  : — Church  of  England,  142,555  ;  Church 
of  Home,   92,765;    Presbyterians,  45,639;    Wesleyan,  20,917;     Lutheran, 
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23,383  ;  Bcaptist,  10,256  ;  other  Christian  sects,  28,841  ;  Jews,  809  ;  Moham- 
medan and  Pagans,  17,434;  no  religion,  5,329;  other  religion,  unspecified, 
&c.,  5,890. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  by  statute  compulsory,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
enforce  the  law.  There  were  ten  grammar  or  middle-class  schools,  with  49 
teachers  and  647  pupils,  in  1894.  These  receive  Government  grants  under 
certain  conditions.  In  1894  there  were  699  public  elementary  schools,  Avith 
1,470  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  45,050  pupils.  There  were 
besides  168  private  schools,  with  501  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  9,412  in  1894.  Education  in  the  State  schools  is  free,  the  public  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  education  for  the  year  1894  being  179,825Z.  At  the 
census  of  1891,  102,127  persons  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  14,529  could 
read  only,  consisting  mostly  of  infants  and  aliens. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court,  district  Courts,  and  police 
magistrates  assisted  by  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  total  number  of  persons 
convicted  of  serious  offences  in  1894  was  226.  There  were,  including  the  penal 
establishment  at  St.  Helena,  17  prisons,  with  493  male  and  53  female  prisoners 
on  December  31,  1894.  The  total  police  force,  including  native  troopers, 
averages  about  900  men. 

Pauperism. 

There  are  many  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony,  partly  supported  by 
Government.  There  is  a  department  of  outdoor  relief  in  Brisbane,  which 
assisted  52,738  persons  in  1894  with  an  expenditure  of  6,723?. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shovrs  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Queensland  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  ending  June  30  : — 


- 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Revenue  . 
Expenditure 

!            £ 
.  1  3,350,223 
.  1  3,684,655 

£ 

3,473,716 
3,625,281 

& 
3,445,943 
3,557,620 

£ 
3,343,069 
3,351,536 

£ 
3,413,172 
3,308,434 

The  following  were  the  chief  sources  from  which  revenue  was 
received  during  1894-95: — Customs,  1,144,66U. ;  excise  and 
export,  61,0 15Z.  ;  stamp  duty,  101,886/.  ;  licenses,  52,832/.  ; 
dividend  duty,  57,096/.  From  land — Rent,  pastoral  occupations, 
353,480/. ;  other  rents  and  sale  of  land,  218,930/.  (including 
56,838/.  under  Special  Sales  of  Land  Act  of  1891).  From  rail- 
ways, 977,289/.     From  posts  and  telegraphs,  217,078/. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  during  1894-95  were  as 
under: — Interest  on  public  debt,  1,256,582/.;  endowments  to 
municipalities  and  divisional  boards,  62,947/. ;  public  instruc- 
tion, 211,605/.  ;  colonial  treasurer's  department,  140,144/.  ; 
secretary  of  public  lands  department,  92,873/. ;  cost  of  working 
railways,  581,973/. ;  posts  and  telegraphs  department,  298,467/. 
The  total  expenditure  from  loans  mostly  on  public  works  was 
230,120/.,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  items: — On 
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railways,  111,572^.;  electric  telegraphs,  7,658^.;  on  harbours 
and  rivers,  6,000^. ;  defence,  2,019^.  ;  water  supply,  3,985^. ;  loans 
to  local  bodies,  42,680^. ;  public  works'  building,  1,824/. ;  relief  to 
public  depositors,  3,586/. ;  advances  to  co-operative  communities, 
6,309/. ;  advances  under  Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Act,  44,488/. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1895-96  is  3,469,888?.,  and  the  estimated  expen- 
diture 3,431,903?.  The  estimated  vahie  of  the  landed  property  of  the  colony 
in  1894,  as  taken  for  purposes  of  assessment  under  the  several  Acts  for 
providing  Local  Government,  was  42,683,687?.  This  includes  lands  leased 
from  the  Crown  for  pastoral  purposes,  the  lessees'  interest  in  which  has  been 
capitalised  for  assessment  purposes  at  6,618,737?.,  Imt  is  exclusive  of  unoccu- 
pied Crown  lands,  lands  the  property  of  local  bodies,  reserves  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  lands  upon  which  are  erected  buildings  for  public  worship. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  amounted,  on  December  31,  1894,  to  the 
sum  of  30,639,534?. 

Defence. 

The  defence  of  the  colony  was  provided  for  by  an  Act  passed  in  1884,  by 
which,  in  addition  to  fully  paid  militia  and  volunteer  corps  to  be  maintained 
and  assisted  by  the  Government,  every  man  (with  a  very  few  exceptions) 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  is  liable  for  military  service  under  this  Act. 
The  Government  have  organised  a  drilled  force  of  2,960  men,  about  130  of 
whom  are  fully  paid  regulars  ;  some  2,000  militia,  paid  for  each  day's  drill  ; 
the  rest  volunteers,  assisted  with  uniform,  &c.  Naval  defences  are  pro- 
vided for  by  two  gunboats,  a  torpedo  boat,  and  a  picket-boat  and  iive  naval 
brigades.  In  addition,  some  of  the  tugs  built  for  the  harbour  service  are  fitted 
with  a  bow  gun  for  service  if  required.  Queensland  contributes  to  the  pay- 
ment made  by  the  Australian  colonies  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  auxiliary  cruisers  and  gunboats.  (See  post  under  'Australian 
Defence.')  The  Queensland  Government  gun-vesseJs  are  the  Gayandah  and 
Paluma  (450  tons),  sister  vessels,  launched  in  1884,  and  the  Otter,  Bonito  and 
Stingaree,  ranging  between  290  and  450  tons. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  12,175,421  acres  have  been  alienated  :  in 
process  of  alienation,  under  deferred  payment  system,  are  1,756,958,  leaving 
413,905,701  acres  still  the  property  of  the  Crown,  or  about  97  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  of  the  colony.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  land  up  to  the  end  of 
1894  amounted  to  7,418,843?.  Under  a  Land  Act  passed  in  1884,  a 
maximum  of  1,280  acres  of  agricultural  land  can  be  selected  on  a  lease  for 
50  years,  and  a  maximum  of  20,000  acres  of  pastoral  land  for  30  years.  The 
agricultural  land  can  afterwards  be  secured  in  fee  simple  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  in  return  for  certain  payments.  In  both  cases  there  are  numerous 
conditions  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  Act,  and  in  the  rules  framed  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions. 

About  one  half  the  area  of  the  colony  is  natural  forest,  though  little  has 
been  done  hitherto  to  develop  the  forestry  of  the  colony.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  area  is  leased  in  squatting  runs  for  pastoral  purposes,  amounting  to 
271,271,312  acres  in  1894;  thenumber  of  runs  was  3,577.  The  live  stock  in  1894 
numbered  444,109  liorses,  7,012,997  cattle,  19,587,691  sheep,  and  89,677  pigs. 
The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1894  was  284,552  acres,  and  of  this  274,982 
acres  were  under  crop,  besides  which  17,312  acres  are  laid  down  with 
permanent  artificial  pasture.  The  leading  grain  crop  is  maize,  of  which 
103,671  acres  yielded  2,684,925  bushels  in  1894  ;  28,997  acres  were  under 
wheat,  yielding  545,185  bushels.  The  growth  of  sugar-cane  has  in  recent 
years  been  successful,  though  the  want  of  labour  hinders  its  development  :  in 
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1894  there  were  71,818  acres  under  this  crop ;  of  this  the  produce  of  49,839 
acres  yielded  91,712  tons  of  sugar. 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  colony,  the  produce  of  which  amounted 
to  270,705  tons  in  1894,  valued  at  114,593^.  Gold-fields  were  discovered  in 
1858  ;  the  production  for  the  year  1894  amounted  to  679,511  ounces  ;  and 
from  the  commencement  of  gold  mining  to  the  end  of  1894,  to  9,926,923 
ounces,  of  the  value  of  34,744,230Z.  The  quantity  and  value  of  other  minerals 
raised  in  the  year  1894  were — 

Tin       .        .  2,871  tons  102,277Z.  I  Bismuth         .  65  tons       6,270Z. 

Copper         .  415    „         9,582Z.  |  Antimony      .  28     ,,  280Z. 

Silver    .       .      183,158  oz.       22,077^.  I  Gems     .         .  —  12,000?. 

Lead      ...      451  tons     4,370Z.  | 

"Wolfram  and  manganese  are  also  worked. 

Commerce. 

A  very  large  number  of  articles  are  subject  to  tariffs ;  the 
total  customs  duties  collected  in  1894  amounted  to  1,106,941/., 
being  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Queensland,  in  the 
last  six  years,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1      Tears     }        Imports       j         Exports 

1889 
1890 
1891 

£ 
6,052,562 
5,066,700 
5,079,004 

£ 
7,736,309 
8,554,512 
8,305,387 

1                        £          :           £. 
\     1892         4,382,657    \     9,170,408 
'.     1893          4,352,783    !      9,632,662 
i     1894         4,337,400    |      8,795,559 

Imports  subject  to  duty  (1894),  value  3,255,687Z. ;  duty-free,  1,081,713Z. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Queensland  is  chiefly  with  the  other  Austral- 
asian colonies,  and,  next  to  them,  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports 
from  United  Kingdom  (1894)  2,088,983Z.,  exports  to  United  Kingdom, 
3,039,044/.  The  leading  exports  were  gold,  2,381, 916Z.  :  copper,  18,134Z.  ; 
wool,  2,923,281Z.  ;  sugar,  886,834Z.  ;  hides  and  skins,  270,207Z.  ;  tin, 
107, 829Z.  ;  silver,  96, 492Z.;  tallow,  468,320Z.;  pearl  shell,  95,335Z.;  meat, 
l^reserved  and  salted,  259,416Z,  ;  meat,  frozen,  498,652Z.  ;  meat  extract, 
40,886Z.,  and  green  fruit,  32,682Z.  in  1894.  The  chief  imports  were  textiles 
and  apparel,  997,406Z.  ;   metals  and  metal  goods,  429,356Z.  in  1894. 

For  imports  duty-free  and  for  those  subject  to  fixed  duty,  the  declared  landed  values 
are  recorded.  For  imports  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  the  invoice  value  is  furnished  by 
importers  and  a  percentage  added  by  Customs  Department  to  cover  charges.  For  exports 
the  values  at  the  port  of  shipment  are  declared  by  exporters.  Quantities  are  ascertained 
from  invoices  or,  if  necessary,  by  actual  weighing,  &c.,  by  Customs-  officers.  The  country 
of  origin  and  that  of  destination  are  obtained  respectively  from  invoices  and  export 
entries.     The  transit  trade  is  unimportant. 

The  following  table  gives,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the 
value  of  the  imports  (exclusive  of  gold)  into  Great  Britain  from  Queensland, 
and  of  the  exjjorts  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain 
to  Queensland,  for  five  yeai-s  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  from 
Queensland     . 

Exports  of  Brit- 
ish produce     . 

£ 
2,417,937 

2,128,216 

£ 
2,734,880 

2,224,3U> 

£ 
3,251,531 

1,793,391 

£ 

3,.309,858 

],3.32,.'>48 

£ 
2,734,240 

1,689,830     ' 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Queensland 
are  wool,  the  value  of  which  was  1,947,163Z.  in  1890,  2,016,277Z.   in  189], 
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2,537,363^.  iu  1892,  2,047,401Z.  in  1893,  1,634,224^.  in  1894;  preserved 
meat  of  the  value  of  42,746Z.  in  1890,  56,133Z.  in  1891,  61,052^.  in  1892, 
85,767Z.  in  1893,  117,410/.  in  1894  ;  shell,  131,712/.  ;  tin,  21,260/.  ;  tallow, 
165,755/.  in  1894.  Among  the  exports  of  British  produce  to  Queensland  in 
the  year  1894,  the  chief  were  apparel  and  haberdashery,  of  the  value  of 
230,551/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  203,298/.  ;  cottons, 
of  the  value  of  259,757/.  ;  and  woollens,  of  the  value  of  107,188/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1894  consisted  of  126  sailing  vessels  of  10,954 
tons,  and  (including  river  steamers)  88  steamers  of  12,057  tons  ;  total,  214 
vessels  of  23,011  tons.  In  1894,  623  vessels  of  459,647  tons  entered,  and 
655  of  468,378  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony;  of  the  former,  47  of 
73,252  tons  were  from,  and  of  the  latter,  37  of  78,850  tons,  Avere  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1894  421  vessels  of  309,659  tons  entered  from,  and  448  of 
326,388  tons  cleared  for  other  Australian  colonies.  Vessels  entering  and 
clearing  more  than  one  port  on  the  same  voyage  are  only  counted  at  one  port 
of  arrival  and  departure. 

Internal  Communications. 

At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  2,379  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  the 
colony.  The  railways  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  cost 
of  construction  up  to  December  31,  1894,  was  16,469,721/.  The  revenue 
from  railways  during  1894  was  931,903/.,  and  the  expenditure  in  working 
them  580,477/.  The  total  expenditure  to  December  31,  1894,  including 
apportionment  of  cost  of  floating  loans,  losses  on  sales  of  stock,  &c.,  has  been 
18,292,909/. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  colony  in  the  year  1894  carried  17,794,092  letters, 
10,906,618  newspapers,  4,387,069  packets,  and  81,531  parcels.  There  were 
996  post  and  receiving  offices  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1894.  The  post- 
office  revenue  was  143,455/. 

At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  in  the  colony  9,986  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  17,801  miles  of  wire,  with  362  stations.  The  number  of  messages  sent 
was  803,076  in  the  year  1894,  and  102,833  received  from  places  outside  the 
colony,  besides  85,864  official  messages.  The  receipts  of  the  Department 
during  that  year  were  72,160/.,  and  the  working  expenses  of  the  joint 
department  of  Post  and  Telegraph  was  297,144/. 

Banks. 

There  are  eleven  banks  established  in  Queensland,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1894  : — Notes  in  circulation,  299,228/.,  of  which 
291,090/.  are  Treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Government  through  the  banks  ; 
deposits,  10,646,215/.  ;  total  liabilities,  11,037,294/.  ;  coin  and  bullion, 
1,898,698/.  ;  advances,  15,264,780/.  ;  landed  property,  722,739/.  ;  total  assets, 
18,540  514/.  There  is  a  Government  savings  bank  with  126  branches;  on 
January  1,  1895,  there  were  51,453  depositors,  with  2,095,892/.  to  their  credit. 

Acting  Agent- Ge7ieral  for  (Queensland  in  Great  Britain. — Charles  Shortt 
Dicken,  C.M.G. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Annual  Report  from  the  Registrar-General  on  Vital  Statistics.    Brisbane. 

Census  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  taken  on  the  3rd  April,  1891.    Fol.    Brisbane,  1802. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Annual.     Brisbane. 

Report  on  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Returns.    Annual.    Brisbane. 

Statistical  Register  of  Queensland,  Annual.    Brisbane. 

Statistics  of  Queensland.    Anni.al.     Brisbane. 

Year-Book  of  Queensland.     Annual.     Brisbane. 

Bickufll  (A.  C),  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Northern  Queensland.     London,  1895. 

Bonwick  (James),  The  Resources  of  Queensland.    London,  ISoO. 

Lumholtz  (Carl),  Among  Cannibals.    London,  1889. 

Pugh'a  Queensland  Almanac.  Court  Guide,  Gazetteer,  &c.     Annual.     Brisbane. 

iiits«eli  (H.  S.),  The  Genesis  of  Queensland.     8.     Svduey.     1886. 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Founded  in  1836  (Act  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  95)  the  present  Consti- 
tution of  South  Australia  bears  date  October  24,  1856.  It  vests  the 
legislative  power  in  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  The  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly. 
The  former  is  composed  of  twenty-four  members.  Every  three  years 
the  eight  members  whose  names  are  first  on  the  roll  retire,  and 
their  places  are  supplied  by  two  new  members  elected  from  each 
of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  for  this 
purpose.  The  executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve  this  body. 
The  qualifications  of  an  elector  to  the  Legislative  Council  are 
to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  natural  born  or  naturalised 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  have  been  on  the  electoral  roll  six 
months,  besides  having  a  freehold  of  50^.  value,  or  a  leasehold  of 
20L  annual  value,  or  occupying  a  dwelling-house  of  251.  annual 
value.  By  the  Constitution  Amendment  Act,  1894,  the  franchise 
was  extended  to  women.  The  qualification  for  a  member  of 
Council  is  merely  that  he  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  natural  born 
or  naturalised  subject,  and  a  resident  in  the  province  for  three 
years.  The  President  of  the  Council  is  elected  by  the  members. 
Each  member  of  the  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
receives  2001.  per  annum  and  a  free  pass  over  government  rail- 
ways. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty-four  members,  elected 
for  three  years,  representing  twenty-seven  electoral  districts. 
The  qualifications  for  an  elector  are  that  of  having  been  on 
the  electoral  roll  for  six  months,  and  of  having  arrived  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  the  qualifications  for  a  member 
are  the  same.  There  were  71,986  registered  electors  in  1894. 
Judges  and  ministers  of  religion  are  ineligible  for  election  as  mem- 
bers.   The  election  of  members  of  both  houses  takes  place  by  ballot. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  six  responsible 
ministers. 

Governor  of  South  Australia. — His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxtou, 
Bart,  K.C.M.G.  Appointed  April  8,  1895.  Assumed  the  Government 
October  29,  1895. 

The  Chief  Justice,  being  also  Lieutenant-Governor,  acts  pending  a  new 
appointment,  or  during  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  commander-in-cliief  of  the  forces, 
marine  and  military,  has  a  salary  of  5,000?.  per  annum.  The  ministry  is 
divided  into  six  departments,  presided  over  by  the  following  members  : — 

Chief  Secretary.— B-on.  J,  H.  Gordon,  M.L.C. 

Premier  and  Attorney-General. — Hon.  C,  C.  Kingston,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Treastirer.—Uon.  F.  W.  Holder,  M.P. 
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Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, — Hon.  P.  P.  Gillen,  M.P. 
Commissioner  of  PuhliG  Works. — Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  M.P. 
MinviUr  of  Educcttion  and  Agriculture. — Hon.  J.  A.  Cockburn,  M.P. 
The  Ministers  have  a  salary  of  1,000/.  per  annum  each.     They  are  jointly 
and  individually  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  all  their  official  acts,  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Local  Government. 

The  settled  part  of  the  colony  is  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  muni- 
cipalities, and  district  councils,  the  last  being  the  most  general,  as  they 
over  most  of  the  settled  districts.  The  ratepayers  have  the  power  of  levying 
rates,  &c,,  and  applying  the  funds  for  road-making  purposes.  There  are  44 
counties,  blocks  of  country  thrown  open  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are 
3  extensive  pastoral  districts — the  western,  northern,  and  north-eastern. 
There  are  33  municipalities  and  139  district  councils.  The  Northern  Territory 
is  presided  over  by  a  resident,  assisted  by  a  small  staff. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  province,  according  to  the  statute  of  4  &  5  Will. 
IV.  cap.  95,  were  fixed  between  132°  and  141°  E.  long,  for  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  the  26°  of  S.  lat.  for  the  northern  limit,  and  for  the  South 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  boundaries  were  subsequently  extended,  under 
the  statute  of  24  and  25  Victoria,  cap.  44.  A  strip  of  land  between  132°  and 
129°  E.  long,  was  added  on  October  10th,  1861.  By  Royal  Letters  Patent, 
dated  July  6,  1863,  all  the  territory  lying  northward  of  26°  S.  latitude  and 
between  the  129th  and  138th  degrees  of  East  longitude,  and  now  known  as 
the  Northern  Territory,  was  added.  The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  903,690  English  square  miles. 

South  Australia  was  first  colonised  in  1836  by  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain,  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  called  the  South  Australian 
Colonisation  Association.  The  conditions  were  that  the  land  should  not  be 
sold  at  less  than  11.  per  acre  ;  that  the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  such 
lands  should  be  appropriated  to  the  immigration  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  (which 
provisions  have  been  strictly  observed) ;  that  the  control  of  the  colony's 
affairs  should  be  vested  in  a  body  of  commissioners  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Governor  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

The  population  at  various  censuses  has  been  : — 


- 

Population 

Yearly 
Increase 
per  cent. 

- 

Population 

Yearly- 
Increase 
per  cent. 

1844 
1855 
1866 

17,366 

85,821 
163,452 

22-5 
7-0 

1871 
1881 
1891 

185,626 
279,865 
320,431 

2-7 
4-4 
1-4 

Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  4,895  belonged  to  the  northern  territory. 

There  were  December  31,  1894,  179,442  males,  168,278  females.  There  is 
only  one  person  to  about  3  square  miles.  The  population  of  Adelaide,  the 
capital  of  the  colony,  and  suburbs  is  about  141,606  ;  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory, 4,682,  of  whom  357  are  females. 

The  enumerations  here  given,  except  the  three  last,  did  not  include  the 
aboriginal  population.  The  number  of  aborigines  living  in  settled  districts 
was  found  to  be  3,369,  namely,  1,833  males  and  1,536  females,  at  the  census 
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of  March  26,  1876.  In  1891  the  number  of  aborigines  was  stated  to  be  3,134 
1,661  males  and  1,473  females.  Of  the  population  in  1891,  3,848  were  Chinese 
(adult  males). 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five 
years : — 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess  of 
Births 

1890 
:  1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

10,364 
10,737 
10,544 
10,683 
10,476 

2,235 
2,315 
2,119 
2,110 
2,094 

3,923 

4,211 
3,711 
4,520 
4,001     . 

6,441 
6,526 
6,833 
6,163 
6,475 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  immigrants  and  emigrants  by  sea  only  for 
five  years,  and  the  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Immigrants 
Emigrants 

• 

7,432 
5,060 

16,684 
12,807 

15,688 
14,499 

18,658 
18,884 

34,468 
38,904 

+  2,372 

+  3,877 

+  1,189 

-  226 

-4,436 

Religion. 

The  aggregate  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  colony  in  1894  was 
1,061.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  number  belonging  to  the  leading  denomina- 
tions were  as  follows  : — Church  of  England,  89,271  ;  Roman  Catholic,  47,179  ; 
Wesleyans,  49,159  ;  Lutherans,  23,328  ;  Presbyterians,  18,206  ;  Baptists, 
17,547  ;  Methodists,  11,654  ;  Bible  Christians,  15,762  ;  Congregationalists, 
11,882  ;  Jews,  840.     No  aid  from  the  State  is  given  for  religious  purposes. 

Instruction. 

Public  instruction  is  under  charge  of  the  Educational  Department. 
Teachers  are  paid  from  the  general  revenue,  public  lands  being  set  apart  for 
educational  purposes.  Education  is  secular,  Iree,  and  compulsory.  Govern- 
ment grants  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  carrying  the  holders  to  higher 
schools  and  universities.  In  1894  there  were  277  public  schools  and  332  pro- 
visional  schools  ;  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  during  1894  being 
57,986.  There  is  a  training  college  for  teachers.  The  University  of  Adelaide, 
incorporated  in  1874,  is  authorised  to  grant  degrees  in  arts,  law,  music, 
medicine,  and  science.  Its  endowment  amounts  to  65,000Z,  and  50,000  acres 
of  land.  There  are  several  denominational  secondary  schools.  There  were  254 
private  schools,  with  11,647  pupils,  in  1893. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  one  supreme  court,  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  a  court  of  insolvency, 
79  local  courts  and  police  magistrates'  couits.  There  are  circuit  courts 
held  at  several  places.  There  were  78  convictions  for  felonies  and  misde- 
meanours in  1889,  82  in  1890,  90  in  1891,  90  in  1892,  118  in  1893,  131  in 
1894.  The  total  number  of  white  persons  in  prison  at  the  end  of  1894 
was  66  males  and  16  females. 
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Defence. 

The  colony  possesses  an  etticient  militia  and  volunteer  force,  the  former 
consisting  of  810  men  of  all  ranks,  and  the  latter  of  808,  or  a  total 
military  force,  including  the  headquarter  staff  and  a  permanent  force  of 
artillery  19  strong— of  1,642  men.  For  the  purposes  of  local  defence  a  small 
cruiser,  the  Protector  (920  tons),  launched  in  1884,  is  stationed  off  the  chief 
port  of  the  colony,  which  is  defended  by  two  well-armed  forts.  South  Australia 
is  a  contributor  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Australian  Auxiliary  Squadron. 
(See  ^09/!  under  'Australian  Defence.') 

Finance. 

The  total  annual  revenue  and  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  colony 
of  South  Australia  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  ending  June  30  were  as 
follows  : — 


Years 
,       ending  Juno  30 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 
2,732,222 
2,741,623 
2,459,905 
2,526,705 
2,433,689 

£ 
2,603,498 
2,687,133 
2,660,993 
2,525,606 
2,533,245 

The  revenue  for  1895-96  is  estimated  at  2,426,440^.,  and  expenditure 
2,418,776^.  ;  customs  revenue,  1895-96,  518,510?. 

The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  customs 
duties,  inland  revenue,  posts  and  telegraphs,  railways,  and  territorial  receipts, 
while  the  main  portion  of  the  expenditure  is  on  account  of  public  works, 
railways,  and  interest  on  public  debt.  The  total  revenue  averages  11.  5s.  2>%d. 
per  head,  of  which  customs  and  other  sources  of  taxation  contribute  2Z.  45.  2|c?. 
About  one  third  of  the  expenditure  is  for  administrative  charges,  compris- 
ing salaries  of  judges,  &c.,  civil  establishments,  defences,  police,  gaols,  and 
prisons. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony,  dating  from  1852,  amounted,  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1894,  to  22,306,500Z.  Three  fourths  of  the  public  debt  has  been 
spent  on  railways,  water-works,  and  telegraphs.  The  railways  show  a  profit 
over  working  expenses  of  3Z,  135.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  real  property  of  the  colony  in  1894  was  valued  at  51,056,380?.,  and 
personal  property  is  estimated  at  33,319,294Z. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  (578,361,600  acres),  9,090,906  acres  were  alienated  at 
the  end  of  1893.  The  area  under  forest  is  11,390  acres.  The  total  land 
enclosed  amounts  to  29,830,971  acres,  of  which  2,625,741  acres  were  under 
cultivation  in  1892-93.  Of  this  1,732,711  acres  were  under  wheat,  361,145 
under  hay,  9,194  under  orchards,  17,418  vineyards,  and  563,371  fallow. 
The  gross  produce  of  wheat  in  1879-80  was  14,260,964  bushels,  in  1884-85, 
14,621,755  bushels,  in  1892-93,  9,240,108  bushels,  and  in  1893-94,  13,618,062. 
In  1884,  473,535  gallons  of  wine  were  produced,  of  which  50,080  gallons 
were  exported;  in  1892-93,  594,038  gallons  were  made,  and  325,038  gallons 
exported  ;  and  in  1893-94,  712,845  gallons  were  made,  and  260,251  gallons 
exported.      The   live    stock    in    1894    uumbered— horses,    187,660  ;  'cattle, 
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323,602  ;  sliccp,  7,267,642.  In  1893,  of  the  total  area  124,952  square  miles 
wore  held  under  pastoral  leases,  and  the  number  of  leases  was  836. 

The  mineral  wealth  as  yet  discovered  consists  chiefly  in  copper  and  silver. 
The  value  of  the  copper  ore  produced  in  1894  was  1,963Z.,  and  of  copper, 
208,639^.;  and  the  total  value  of  all  minerals  produced,  250,908Z.;  in  1887  it 
was  319,954Z.  ;  1886,  275,280Z.  ;  1885,  344,451Z.  ;  1884,  491,950Z. 

In  1892  there  were  734  factories  in  the  colony,  employing  10,920  people. 
There  were  32  iron  and  Ijrass  furnaces,  employing  1,236  people,  and  52  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  implements  to  405  people. 


Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  South  Australian  imports  and  exports,  in- 
clusive of  bullion  and  specie,  from  and  to  various  countries,  in 
each  of  the  last  six  years,  was  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Years     j        Imijorts 

Exports 

1889 
1890 
1891 

£ 
6,804,451 
8,262,673 
9,956,542 

£              !                   1             £ 

7,259,365     i     1892     {     7,395,178 

8,827,378     i     1893         7,934,200 

10,512,049         1894         6,226,690 

£ 
7,819,539 
8,463,936 
7,301,774 

Imports  subject  to  duty  (1894),  2,211, 264Z.  ;  imports  duty-free,  4,015,426?. 

The  imports  into  the  colony  consist  of  numerous  articles  of 
general  consumption,  textile  manufactures,  and  British  colonial 
produce,  the  principal  article  being  drapery  goods.  Imports  are 
18^.  2s.  6d.  per  head,  and  exports  2\l.  4s.  lift/,  per  head. 

The  principal  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  five  years  : — 


1892 


Wool 
Wheat     . 

,,      flour 
Copper  ore 


£ 
1,353,762 

1,382,418 

613,823 

71,575 


£ 

1,618,487 

1,259,397 

647,075 

53,175 


£ 

1,380,409 

326,613 

599,022 

43,485 


1893 

£ 
1,381,766 
732,218 
331,542 

5,808 


£ 

1,275,611 

741,912 

327,638 

1,963 


242,876  tons  of  bread  stuff  were  exported  in  1894. 

In  1894  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
1,899, 682^.,  and  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  2,897,054/. 
The  trade  of  South  Australia  is  largely  with  other  Australian 
colonies. 

Recorded  values  and  quantities  arri  ascertained  from  invoices  produced  to  the  customs, 
10  per  cent,  being  added  to  the  invoice  value.  In  the  absence  of  invoices  customs  officers 
value  the  goods.  The  countries  of  origin  and  destination  are  those  obtained  from  warrants 
passed  by  importers  and  exporters  respectively. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  imports  from  South  Australia  (exclusive  of 
gold)  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  to  South  Australia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
for  the  last  fiye  years  : — 
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-                       '       1890      '  1       1891 

£                   £ 
Imports  from  S.  Aus-  i 

tralia  into  U.K.       .2,937,873  3,761,890 
Exports   to    S.    Aus-  | 

tralia      .         .         .  |  2,040,559  2,388,894 

1892                1893                1894 

£                     £                     £ 

1 
2,986,882  2,646,398  2,827,601 

1,717,492}  1,404,776,  1,597,036 

The  following  were  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  and  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  South  Australia  in  the  last  five  years,  the 
values  being  shown  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


Imports  into  U.  K. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1 

from  S.  Aixstralia : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£           i 

Wool       . 

1,410,728 

1,751,989 

1,427,925 

1,340,492 

1,417,933 

Wheat  &  flour. 

476,259 

372,233 

115,778 

240,015 

567,506  j 

Copper      and 

1 

copper  ore   . 

176,331 

204,410 

129,353 

160,207 

119,973  1 

1 

Exports  from  U.  K. 

1 

to  S.  Australia : 

Iron 

359,355 

465,232 

288,179 

201,154 

206,481  i 

Apparel,  &c.    . 

264,600 

291,965 

213,473 

173,465 

195,041  1 

Cottons  . 

241,542 

257,861 

177,926 

184,420 

241,416  1 

Woollens 

184,695 

210,407 

172,075 

141,137 

182,341 

ISIachinery 

60,352 

81,812 

59,489 

41,124 

32,723 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1894  consisted  of  212  sailing  vessels  of  22,880 
tons,  and  94  steamers  of  16,146  tons  ;  total,  306  vessels  of  38,926  tons. 

In  1894,  1,113  vessels  of  1,375,252  tons  entered,  and  1,112  vessels  of 
1,383,961  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony. 


Communications. 

The  colony  possesses  4,792  miles  of  made  roads.  It  had  1,867  miles  of  rail- 
way open  for  traffic  in  December  1894  (1,721  miles  in  South  Australia  and  146 
in  the  Northern  territory).  The  railways  pay  5  per  cent,  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

There  were  5,580  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  in  operation  at  the  end 
of  1894,  with  13,170  miles  of  wire.  Inclusive  of  the  total  is  an  overland 
line  running  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles  in 
connection  with  the  British  Australian  cable.  The  receipts  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  department  after  paying  interest  on  monej^s  borrowed  for  construction. 
Attached  to  the  telegraph  department  are  a  number  of  telephone  exchanges. 

In  1894  there  were  648  post  offices  in  the  colony ;  and  during  1894  there 
passed  through  them  16,445,556  letters,  1,420,660  packets,  and  8,016,400 
uewspapers, 
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Banks. 

There  are  8  banking  associations.  In  1894  their  total  liabilities  were 
7,204,456^.,  and  assets  8,019,346?.  The  average  note  circulation  was  3i9,359/. 
and  deposits  6,802,886?. 

The  Savings  Bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  has  134  branches.  On  June  30,  1895,  there  were  86,734 
depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  2,691,273?. 

Aqcnt-Geri'iral  of  South  Australia  in  London. — Hon.  T.  Playford. 

Secretary  and  Accountant. — T.  F.  Wicksteed. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning 
South  Australia. 

Annual  Statistical  Register  and  Blue  Book. 

Census  of  South  Australia,  taken  on  the  5th  April,  1891.  Parts  I.  to  IX.  Fol.  Ade- 
laide,  1891-94. 

Blackmore  (E.  G.),  The  Law  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Australia.    Adelaide,  1894. 

Broione  (H.  Y.  L.),  A  Record  of  the  Mines  of  South  Australia.     Adelaide,  1890. 

Conigrave  (J.  F.),  South  Australia  :  a  Sketch  of  its  History  and  Resources.  A  Handbook 
compiled  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  in  London,  1886.     Adelaide-,,  18S6. 

Finniss  (B.  T.),  Tlie  Constitutional  History  of  South  Australia  (1836-1857).  London, 
1886. 

Harcus  (William),  South  Australia :  its  History,  Resources,  Productions,  and  Statistics. 
London,  1876. 

Hodder  (Edwin),  The  History  of  South  Australia.  With  Maps.    2  vols.   8.   London,  1893. 

Newland  (S.),  The  Far  North  Country.     Adelaide,  1887. 

Bees  (W.  L.),  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B. :  His  Life  and  Times.  2nd  edition.  2  vols.  8. 
London,  1892. 

Woods  (J.  D.),  The  Province  of  South  Australia,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Northern  Territory 
by  H.  D.  Wilson     Adelaide,  1894. 


TASMANIA. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  was  established  by  Act  18 
Vict.  No.  17,  suppVmented  by  Acts  48  Vict.  No.  54,  passed  in 
1885,  and  49  Vict.  No.  8,  passed  in  1886.  By  these  Acts  a 
Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly  are  constituted, 
called  the  Parliament  of  Tasmania.  The  Legislative  Council  is 
composed  of  eighteen  members,  elected  by  all  natural-born  or 
naturalised  subjects  of  the  Crown  who  possess  either  a  freehold 
worth  201.  a  year,  or  a  leasehold  of  80/.,  or  are  barristers  or 
solicitors  on  roll  of  Supreme  Court,  medical  practitioners  duly 
qualified,  and  all  subjects  holding  a  commission  or  possessing  a 
degree.  Each  member  is  elected  for  six  years.  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  are  paid 
501.  per  annum,  and  have  the  right  to  free  railway  passes,  and 
of  franking  through  the  post-office  and  telegraph  department. 
The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-seven  members,  elected 
by  all  whose  names  appear  on  valuation  rolls  as  owners  or  occupiers 
of  property,  or  who  are  in  receipt  of  income  of  QOl.  per  annum  (of 
which  30/.  must  have  been  received  during  last  six  months  before 
claim  to  vote  is  sent  in),  and  who  have  continuously  resided  j^n 
Tasmania  for  over  12  months.     The  Assembly  is  elected  for  three 
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years.  The  number  of  electors  for  the  Legislative  Council  at  date 
1895  was  7,355  or  4-71  of  the  total  population,  and  for  the 
House  of  Assembly  30,633  or  19-65  of  .the  total  population.  The 
legislative  authority  vests  in  both  Houses,  while  the  executive 
is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Governor. — The  Right  Hon.  Yiscount  Gormanston,  K.C.M.G. 
Assumed  office  August  1893. 

The  Governor  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops 
in  the  colony  ;  he  has  a  salary  of  3,500?.  per  annum.  He  is  aided  in  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  consisting  of 
six  members,  as  follows  : — 

Premier.— non.  Sir  E.  N.  C.  Braddon,  K.C.M.G. 

Chief  Secretary. — Hon.  W.  Moore. 

Treasurer. — Hon.  P.  0.  Fysh. 

Attorney- General. — Hon,  A.  I.  Clark. 

Minister  without  Portfolio. — Hon.  Thos.  Reibey. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Works. — Hon.  A.  T.  Pillinger. 

Each  of  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Premier  (200Z.  not  drawn), 
has  a  salary  of  600Z.  per  annum.  The  ministers  must  have  a  seat  in  either 
of  the  two  Houses. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  first  penal  settlement  was  formed  in  Tasmania  in 
1804  ;  and  till  1813  it  was  merely  a  place  of  transportation  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  New  South  Wales,  of  which  colony  it 
was  a  dependency  until  1825.     Transportation  ceased  in  1853. 

The  area  of  the  colony,  with  Macquarie  (170  square  miles),  is 
estimated  at  26,385  square  miles  or  about  16,886,000  acres,  of 
which  15,571,500  acres  form  the  area  of  Tasmania  Proper,  the 
rest  constituting  that  of  a  number  of  small  islands,  in  two  main 
groups,  the  north-east  and  north-west.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
eighteen  counties. 

According  to  Census  Returns  the  population  has  increased  as 
follows  : — 


1841 
1851 
1861 

Population. 

Increase  per  Ct.  I 
per  Annum.     :  1        — 

Population.     ~^^^-^ 

50,216 
70,130 
89,977 

—                   1871 
3  96               1881 
2-83               1891 

99,328       ,         1-15         1 
115,705               1-43         i 
146,667       1         3-84         { 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  77,560  males  and  69,107  females.  On 
the  basis  of  this  population,  the  average  density  is  5-6  persons  to  a  square 
mile.  Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  107,901  were  natives  of  Tasmania, 
26,975  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  7,328  natives  of  other  Australasian 
colonies,  943  Chinese,  918  German.  In  1891  there  were  22,313  males  and 
21,399  females  married,  52,195  males  and  43,736  females  unmarried,  2,423 
males  and  3,945  females  widowed,  25  males  and  6  females  divorced,  and  604 
males  and  21  females  unspecified.  The  aborigines  of  Tasmania  are  entirely 
extinct. 
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Of  the  population  in  1891,  3,918  were  returned  as  professional;  7,180 
domestic;  9,593  commercial;  16,016  industrial;  23,568  primary  producers  ; 
1,136  indefinite  ;  85,256  dependants. 

The  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years  have  been  as  follows  :— 


Of  the  total  births  in  1894,  247,  or  5 '09  per  cent.,  were  illegitimate. 
The  number  of  immigrants  and  emigrants  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the 
last  six  years  : — 


—                         1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Immigrants       .       23,443 
Emigi-ants         .  j   20,771 

29,517 
27,0701 

27,315 
21,233 

23,744 
24,407 

18,089 
18,649 

17,009 

15,786 

1  It  is  estimated  that  the  departures  are  understated  by  about  7  per  cent. 

The  direct  movement  of  population  is  mainly  between  the  Australian 
colonies  (chiefly  Victoria)  and  Tasmania. 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Hobart,  on  6th  April,  1891,  was  24,905,  and 
of  Launceston  17,108. 

Religion. 

The  Government  contributes  175Z.  annually  for  various  religious  pur- 
poses. On  5th  April,  1891,  the  census  showed  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  76,082  of  the  population;  Roman  Catholics,  25,805;  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  17,150  ;  Presbyterians,  9,756  ;  Independents,  4,501  ;  Jews,  84  ; 
Baptists,  3,285  ;  Friends,  176  ;  other  sects,  9,828. 


Instruction. 

There  are  14  superior  schools  or  colleges  in  the  colony,  Avitli  (1894)  an 
average  attendance  of  1,298  ;  249  public  elementary  schools,  with  19,967 
scholars  on  roll  ;  and  154  private  schools,  with  6,049  scholars.  Education  is 
compulsory.  There  were  also  about  645  children  attending  ragged  schools. 
There  are  also  two  technical  schools  at  Hobart  and  Launceston.  The  higher 
education  is  under  a  university,  who  hold  examinations  and  grant  degrees. 
Elementary  education  is  under  the  control  of  a  director  working  under  a 
ministerial  head.  There  are  several  valuable  scholarships  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  schools.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  number  of  persons  returned  as 
unable  to  read  and  write  was  37,034,  or  25*38  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  total  cost  to  Government  of  education  in  1894  was  42,940Z.  There 
are  39  public  libraries  and  mechanics'  institutes,  with  about  65,000  volumes. 
There  are  5  daily,  6  weekly,  1  tri-weekly,  2  bi-wee]v];7,  and  3  monthly 
journals. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  courts  of  petty,  general,  and  quarter  sessions, 
the  latter  presided  over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  assisted  by  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  that  came  before  all  the  criminal 
courts  in  1894  was  4,266  males  and  688  females;  of  these  3,192  males  and 
552  females  were  summarily  convicted,  mostly  for  fraud  ;  and  77  males  and 
16  females  committed  for  trial.  Before  the  Supreme  Courts  and  sessions 
courts  42  persons  were  convicted.  The  total  police  force  is  277,  There  were 
2  gaols,  with  152  male  and  21  female  inmates,  at  the  end  of  1894, 

Pauperism. 

Besides  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions,  there  are  two  establish- 
ments for  paupers,  with  522  male  and  219  female  inmates  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1894,  the  daily  average  number  of  persons  maintained  during  the  year 
being  535  males  and  217  females.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year 
was  8,275^,,  mainly  contributed  by  the  colonial  Government.  During  the 
year  outdoor  relief  was  administered  to  1,054  peojile,  irrespective  of  5,131 
persons  relieved  by  Benevolent  Societies, 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Of  the  total  yearly  revenue  about  60  per  cent,  is  derived 
from  taxation,  chiefly  customs  ;  29  per  cent,  from  railways,  postal, 
telegraph,  and  other  public  services ;  and  the  remainder  principally 
from  the  rental  and  sale  of  Crown  lands.  Of  the  expenditure 
32  per  cent,  is  for  special  public  works,  42  per  cent,  for 
interest,  7  per  cent,  for  general  purposes,  5  per  cent,  for 
religion,  science,  and  education,  6  per  cent,  for  hospitals  and 
charities,  8  per  cent,  for  law  and  protection.  In  1894  12,424(?. 
was  spent  in  defence.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the 
total  general  revenue  and  expenditure  during  each  of  the  last 
five  years  : — 


—              }         1890 

1891 

883,198 
851,559 

1892 

1893                  lS9t 

£ 
Revenue  .     .      758,100 
Expenditure  ,   >    722,746 

787,764 
919,802 

£           !           £           1 
706,972        696,795     : 
836,417        789,805 

In  1894  the  customs  revenue  amounted  to  281,945Z. 

Included  in  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  1894  are 
certain  sums  raised  and  expended  for  '  redemption  of  loans,'  under 
the  name  of  'Territorial Revenue.' 

The  revenue  for  1895  is  estimated  at  757,830^.,  and 
expenditure  753,839^. 

The  total  imperial  expenditure  in  1894  was  19,787/.,  mainly  by 
the  War  Office. 

The  public  debt  of  Tasmania  amounted  December  31,  1894,  to  7,779,145Z. ; 
the  debt,  except  3,707,200^.  at  3^  per  cent.,  consists  principally  of  4  percent, 
debentures,  redeemable  from  1895  to  1940,  and  the  whole  was  raised  for  the 
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construction  of  public  works.  The  interest  on  the  amount  realised  on  the 
last  3|  per  cent,  loan  floated  was  equivalent  to  3*621  per  cent,  at  par.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  loans  expenditure  up  to  December  31,  1894  : — 
Public  works:  railways,  3,657, 713Z.,  or  49 -50  per  cent.  ;  telegraphs,  116,414^., 
or  1'58  per  cent.  ;  roads,  bridges,  jetties,  &c.,  2,060,401?.,  or  27 "89  per 
cent.  ;  public  buildings,  666,171?.,  or  9*02  per  cent.  ;  defences,  121,301?.,  or 
1*64  per  cent. ;  other  public  works,  135,168?.,  or  1*83  per  cent. ;  loans  to  local 
bodies,  62,200?.,  or  •84per  cent. ;  miscellaneous,  49,687?.,  or  "67  per  cent. — 
total  public  works,  6,869,055?.,  or  92-97  per  cent.  ;  other  public  services, 
519,591?.,  or  7*14  per  cent.— total,  7,388,646?.,  or  100  percent.  ;  balance  of 
loans,  raised  chiefly  for  railways,  490,878?. 

The  total  local  revenue,  exclusive  of  all  grants  from  the  Government,  for 
1893  was  163,775?.,  and  the  expenditure  146,387?.  Local  debt,  1894,  506,538?. 

Defence. 

The  volunteer  defence  force  of  the  colony  numbers  some  469  officers  and 
men,  and  is  composed  of  two  rifle  regiments,  engineers,  artillery,  cadets 
corps,  and  auxiliary  force,  all  under  jurisdiction  of  commandants  stationed 
at  Hobart  and  Launceston.  Included  in  the  above  is  a  small  permanent 
force,  stationed  at  Hobart,  of  18  men  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  barracks  and 
batteries  in  order,  and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  force.  There  is  a  stafi" 
for  the  instniction  of  the  other  branches  of  the  volunteer  system,  including 
the  country  rifle  club  (989)  scattered  throughout  the  Island. 

There  are  four  batteries  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  one  on  the  Tamar. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  16,778,000  acres,  including  1,206,500 
acres  islands  and  lakes,  unalienated  land,  principally  heavily  timbered  or 
mineral-bearing,  10,786,328  acres.  In  1891  19,408  persons  were  directly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1894  there  were  575,286  acres  under  cultivation. 
Of  the  total  area,  4,857,070  acres  have  been  sold  or  gi-anted  to  settlers  by  the 
Crown  up  to  the  end  of  1894  ;  while  472,705  acres  have  been  leased  as  sheep 
runs.  The  total  area  under  crops  in  1894-95  was  214,857  acres  ;  under 
grasses,  221,470  acres  ;  fallow,  21,834  ;  11,068  acres  were  devoted  to  horti- 
culture. The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  and  produce  of  the  chief 
crops  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

i 

Wheat,  acres 

39,452 

47,217 

58,897 

55,312 

52,028 

,,       bushels  . 

642,980 

930,841 

1,018,550 

833,771 

872,000 

„       bushels  per  acre 

16-29 

19-71 

17-29 

15-07 

16-76 

Oats,  acres  . 

20,740 

28,242 

22,976 

33,755 

34,385 

,,     bushels 

519,395 

873,113 

631,746 

37,720: 

927,875 

„     bushels  per  acre  . 

25-04 

30-91 

27-50 

24-81 

26-98 

Potatoes,  acres    . 

20,133 

16,368 

16,535 

19,068 

23,415 

j         „         tons      . 

73,158 

62,995 

60,245 

76,769 

90,810 

,,        tons  per  acre. 

3-63 

3-84 

3-64 

4-02 

3-87 

Hay,  acres  . 

45,381 

45,338 

46,070 

47,500 

61,373 

,,     tons    . 

52,021 

66,996 

53,544 

54,889 

90,810 

,,     tons  per  acre 

.14 

1-47 

1-16 

1-15 

3-87 

Under  the  head  of  horticulture  533  acres  were  sown  with  hops  in  1894, 
yielding  522,450  lbs.  of  hops.  The  yield  of  apples  was  627,675  bushels. 
Fruit  culture  is  of  great  importance  ;  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  exported. 
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There  were  iii  the  colony  34,835  horses,  177,038  head  of  cattle,  1,727,200 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  65,620  pigs,  on  March  31,  1895. 

The  soil  of  the  colony  is  rich  in  iron  ore,  tin,  copper,  and  galena,  and  there 
are  large  beds  of  coal.  The  total  number  of  gold-mining  leases  in  force  at 
the  end  of  1894  was  353  ;  of  tin-mining  leases,  529  ;  coal,  23  ;  silver,  328, 
copper,  8.  Gold  to  the  value  of  212,929(!.  was  exported  in  1894,  and  silver  to 
the  value  of  217,844Z.  Owing  to  cessation  of  alluvial  working,  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  gold-mining  has  decreased  from  2,060  in 
1879  to  1,291  in  1894.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  silver  mining 
in  1894  was  1,035,  output  21,064  tons,  valued  at293,043Z.  The  total  value  of 
tin  exports  in  1894  was  202,454Z.  The  total  value  of  the  tin  exported  up 
to  the  end  of  1894  was  6,060,762^.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  iii 
coal-mining  in  1894  was  128,  output  30,922  tons,  valued  at  13,184^.  Copper 
pyrites  to  the  value  of  110,613Z.  was  exported  in  1894. 


Commerce. 

There  are  heavy  customs  duties,  those  levied  in  1894  amount- 
ing to  281,945^.,  or  nearly  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Tasmania,  including  bullion 
and  specie,  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


- 

1S90 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Total  imports 
Total  exports 

£ 

1,897,512 
1,486,992 

£ 
2,051,964 

1,440,418 

£ 
1,497,161 
1,346,965 

£ 
1,057,683 
1,352,184 

£ 
979,676 
1,489,041  1 

In  1894  the  imports  subject  to  duty  amounted  to  836,739^,,  and  the 
imports  duty-free  to  142,937^. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  wool,  gold,  silver,  tin,  timber,  fruit 
and  jam,  hops,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  bark.  The  following  are 
the  values  of  the  more  important  of  these  for  five  years: — 


Year 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Wool 

Gold 

Silver 

and 

Silver  Ore 

i       Tin 

Timber  and 
Bark 

Hops 

Fruit,      1 
Green  and 
Preserved 

£ 

419,173 
418,460 
329,585 
296,442 
263,422 

£ 

87,085 
133,013 
145,737 
131,104 
212,929 

£ 

16,872 
62,138 
79,353 
153,852 

217,844 

296,761 
293,170 
290,794 
266,156 
202,454 

£ 

125,439 

107,134 

70,948 

57,256 

52,386 

£ 
31,348 
19,386 
3^,069 
13,948 
22,215 

£ 
136,502 
125,886 
147,866 
122,183      ! 
202,455      ' 

The  chief  imports  in  1894  were  textiles,  317,867Z.  ;  art  and  mechanical 
productions,  223,895Z.  ;  food  and  drinks,  217,539^. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  at  the  port  of  Launceston  in  1894  were  valued 
at  461, 642^.,  and  Hobart,  436,926Z.  ;  sub-ports,  81,108Z.  Exports  from 
Launceston,  641,928^.  ;  from  Hobart,  627,762Z.  ;  sub-ports,  219,351Z. 

The  following  gives,  according  to  Tasmanian  returns,  a  synopsis  of  the 
general  direction  of  trade  during  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894  : — 
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Country- 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom  . 

541,619 

344,360 

326,393 

315,836 

284,344 

223,789 

Victoria 

635,056 

478,442 

460,148 

539,341 

561,809 

705,907 

New  South  Wales 

262,456 

204,138 

169,163 

438,309 

461,237 

520,273 

Other  British  colonies . 

39,194 

20,896 

19,032 

53,479 

44,804 

39,072 

Foreign  countries 
Total    . 

18,836 

9,847 

4,340 

~" 

— 

— 

1,497,161 

1,057,683 

979,676 

1,346,965 

1,352,184 

1,489,041 

The  recorded  values  are  determined  by  the  invoices  and  declarations  ;  the  quantities  are 
ascertained  irom  invoices,  weights  being  checked  by  the  customs  ofBcials.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  import  trade  in  respect  of  any  particular  country,  the 
custom  being  to  refer  all  imports,  whether  transhipments  or  re-exports,  to  the  last  port  of 
clearance.  Owing  to  the  increasing  facilities  offered  by  steam  communication,  direct  trade 
with  Tasmania  is  falling  off  in  favour  of  indirect  trade  principally  through  Victoria,  which 
from  its  geographical  position  is  the  nearest  port  of  junction  with  the  great  oceanic  lines  of 
steamers  with  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that  the  true  extent  of  inter-colonial  trade  in  itself 
does  not  greatly  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  balance  being  principally  trade  with 
England. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Tasmania 
and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  to  Tasmania  direct,  for  six  years,  was 
as  follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


Imports  from  Tasmania  . 
Exports  of  British   pro- 


1SS9 


£ 
319,792 


1890 


1891 


£ 
345,863 


490,5301609,324 


1892 


£  £ 

404,769  395,356 

653,324  477,790 


£ 
253,099 

327,965 


1894 


£ 
346,776 

305,1361 


The  staple  article  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Tasmania  is 
wool.  The  value  was  296, 478^.  in  1890,  290, 740^.  in  1891,  237,683Z.  in  1892, 
135,909^.  in  1893,  194,170Z.  in  1894.  In  1894  fmit  was  imported  to  the  value 
of  64,535Z.,  and  silver  ore  44,573Z.  The  principal  exports  from  Great  Britain 
to  Tasmania  are  apparel  and  haberdashery,  of  the  value  of  56,640Z.  in  1894  ; 
iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  19,523Z. ;  cottons,  44,911Z.;  woollens,  32,316^. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1894  consisted  of  167  sailing  vessels  of  10,203 
tons,  and  51  steamers  of  8,081  tons  ;  total,  218  vessels  of  18,284  tons.  In 
1894  682  vessels  of  439,050  tons  entered  (67  of  106,483  tons  belonging  to 
the  United  Kingdom),  and  741  of  459,317  tons  (63  of  112,618  tons  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Kingdom)  cleared  Tasmanian  ports.  Of  the  former  252  of 
294,091  tons  entered,  and  of  the  latter  238  of  282,212  tons  cleared  Hobart  ; 
the  remainder  falling  to  Launceston  and  sub-ports. 


Internal  Communications. 

At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  open  for  traffic  475  miles  of  railway  com- 
pleted, consisting  of  a  main  line  connecting  the  two  principal  ports,  Hobart 
and  Launceston,  and  a  line  connecting  Launceston  and  Ulverstone,  and  other 
inland  branch  lines. 

Tasmania  has  a  telegraph  system,  belonging  to  the  Government,  through 
all  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony.     At  the  end  of  1894  the  number  of  miles 
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of  line  in  operation  was  2,155,  and  3,004  and  366  cable  miles  of  wire;  the 
number  of  stations  217.  The  number  of  telegraphic  messages  sent  was 
260,423  in  the  year  1894.  On  May  1,  1869,  telegraphic  communication 
was  established  with  the  continent  of  Australia  by  a  submarine  cable,  which 
carried  71,900  messages  in  1894.  There  are  also  439  miles  of  telephone 
wire,  with  exchanges  at  New  Norfolk,  Hobart,  and  Launceston.  The  revenue 
of  the  Government  telegraph  and  telephone  system  was  14,230Z,,  and  the 
expenditure  27,486Z.,  in  the  year  1894. 

The  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1894  was 
5,536,902  ;  of  packets,  1,286,784  ;  of  newspapers,  4,447,619  ;  and  post-cards, 
166,323.  The  Post  Office  revenue  in  1894  was  48,381Z.,  and  the  expenditure 
46,974Z.  There  were  327  post-offices  in  1894,  580  officers,  2,848  miles  of 
post  roads,  and  1,403,203  miles  travelled. 

Agent-General  in  London — Hon.  Sir  Kobert  G.  W,  Herbert,  G.C.B. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Statistical  Kegister  and  Blue  Book.    Annual  Official  Record. 
Census  of  Tasmania,  1891.     Hobart,  1892. 
Year  Book  of  Tasmania.     Hobart. 
i^en^OTi  (James),  History  of  Tasmania.     Hobart,  1884. 
<7o/irt8 ton  (R.  M.),  Handbook  of  Tasmania.     Annual.     Hobart. 

Just  (T.  C.),  Tasmaniana:  a  Description  of  the  Island  and  its  Resources.    Launceston, 
1879. 

Lloyd  (Geo.  Thomas),  Thirty-three  Years  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria.     8.     London,  1862. 
Euaden  (G.  W.),  The  History  of  Australia.     3  vols.    London,  1883. 

VICTORIA. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  Victoria  was  established  by  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  colony  in  1854,  to  which  the  assent  of 
the  Crown  was  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  by  the  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  18  &  19  Yict.  cap.  55.  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers  :  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  composed  of  forty-eight  members,  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  composed  of  ninety-five  members  (1893).  Members  of 
the  former  must  be  in  possession  of  an  estate  of  the  annual  value 
of  100^. ;  and  electors  must  be  in  the  possession  or  occupancy  of 
property  of  the  rateable  value  of  10^.  per  annum  if  derived  from 
freehold,  or  of  251.  if  derived  from  leasehold  or  the  occupation  of 
rented  property.  No  electoral  property  qualification  is  required 
for  graduates  of  British  universities,  matriculated  students  of  the 
Melbourne  University,  ministers  of  religion  of  any  denomination, 
certificated  schoolmasters,  la wyers,medical  practitioners,  and  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  not  in  active  service.  About  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  must  retire  every  two  years.  The 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  require  no  property  qualifi- 
cation, and  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage,  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  Clergymen  of  any  religious  denomination 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  seats  in  either  the  Legislative  Council  or 
the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  entitled  to  reim- 
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bursement  for  expenses  at  the  rate  of  240^.  per  annum,  and 
members  of  both  Houses  have  free  passes  over  all  the  railways. 

In  1894-95  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  was  145,629  ;  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  249,576.  Of  the  former  all  but 
726,  and  of  the  latter  all  but  43,191,  are  ratepayers. 

Governor. — Kight  Hon.Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.   Appointed  1895. 

The  amount  of  Q,775l.  appeared  on  the  Estimates  for 
Governor's  Salary  and  Staff  for  the  year  1895-6. 

The  Governor  is  likewise  commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial  troops.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  responsible  ministers, 
composed  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Treasurer. — Hon,  George  Turner,  M.L.A, 

Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Pioblic  Instruction. — Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock, 
M.L.A. 

Attorney- General. — Hon.  Isaac  Isaacs,  M.L.A. 

Solicitor -General. — Hon.  H.  Guthhert,  M.L.C. 

Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  President  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works  and  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Survey. — Hon.  R.  W.  Best. 

Postmaster -General. — Hon.  J.  G.  Duffy,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Defence. — Hon.  W.  McCulloch. 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Water  Supply. — Hon.  H.  Foster,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  —Hon.  J.  W. 
Taverner,  M.L.A.,  also  Minister  of  Health. 

Minister  of  Railways. — Hon.  H.  R.  Williams,  M.L.A. 

Portfolios  without  Office. — Hon.  A.  McLean,  M.L.A.,  R.  T.  Vale,  M.L.A., 
Joseph  Major  Pratt,  M.L.C 

Under  the  Constitution  Act  15,500Z.  was  set  apart  for  salaries  of  ministers, 
but  owing  to  retrenchment  the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  10,400Z. — the 
Premier  receiving  1,400Z.  and  the  other  ministers  1,000Z.  each.  At  least  four 
of  the  ministers  must  be  members  of  either  the  Legislative  Council  or  the 
Assembly,  but  not  more  than,  eight  may  at  any  one  time  be  members  of 
the  Assembly. 

Local  Government. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  the  colony  is  divided  into  urban  and 
rural  municipalities.  The  former,  called  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  ought 
not  to  be  of  a  greater  area  than  nine  square  miles,  and  in  being  constituted 
must  contain  at  least  300  householders.  The  latter,  called  shires,  are  portions 
of  country,  of  undefined  extent,  containing  rateable  property  capable  of 
yielding  a  revenue  of  500Z.  In  1894  there  were  58  urban  and  145  rural  muni- 
cipalities, all  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  area  of  the  colony  being 
included  within  their  limits.  Every  ratepayer  has  one  or  more  votes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  his  rates. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  colony,  first  settled  in  1835,  formed  for  a  time  a  portion 
of  New  South  Wales,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Port  Phillip  dis- 
trict.    It  was  erected  in  1851 — by  Imperial  Act  of  Parliament 
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13  &  14  Vict.  cap.  59 — into  a  separate  colony,  and  called  Victoria. 
The  colony  has  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles,  or  56,245,760 
acres,  about  ^j  part  of  the  whole  area  of  Australia.  The  colony 
is  divided  into  37  counties,  varying  in  area  from  920  to  5,933 
square  miles. 

The  growth  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  censuses  of 
successive  periods,    is    exhibited  in  the  following    table : — 


Annual  rate 

Date  of  Enumeration 

Males 

Females 

Total 

of  Increase 
per  cent. 

November  8,  1836    . 

186 

38 

224 

_ 

March  2,  1846. 

20,184 

12,695 

32,879 

1457-81 

March  29,  1857 

264,334 

146,432 

410,766 

104-50 

April  7,  1861    . 

328,651 

211,671 

540.322 

7-88 

April  2,  1871    . 

401,050 

330,478 

731,528 

3-54 

April  3,  1881    . 

452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

1-79 

April  5,  1891    . 

598,414 

541,991 

1,140,405 

3-22 

The  average  density  of  the  population  is  about  13  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  or  one  person  to  every  50  acres. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  population  of  Victoria, 
according  to  the  census  taken  on  April  5,  1891  : — 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Population,   exclusive  of  Cliinese  and 

aborigines 

Chinese 

Aborigines 

589,317 

8,772 

325 

541,146 
605 
240 

1,130,463 

9,377 

565 

Total        .... 

598,414 

541,991 

1,140,405 

The  estimated  population  on  March  31,  1895,  was  1,179,029. 

During  the  decade  ended  with  1891  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  Chinese  and  aborigines. 

At  the  date  of  the  census  of  1891,  97  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
British  subjects  by  birth  ;  native  Victorians  numbered  713,585,  or  63  percent, 
of  the  population;  natives  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies,  79,719;  of 
England  and  Wales,  162,907  ;  of  Ireland,  85,307  ;  of  Scotland,  50,667. 

Of  the  total  popidation  (exclusive  of  Chinese  and  aborigines)  in  1891, 
there  were  493,977  bread-winners  and  629,800  dependants,  while  6,686  were 
not  accounted  for.  Of  the  bread-winners  there  were— professional,  29,631  ; 
domestic,  56,980;  commercial,  98,472;  industrial,  167,127;  primary  pro- 
ducers, 123,996  (including  agricultural,  82,482;  pastoral,  15,296;  mining, 
22,464);  indefinite,  17,771. 

About  five-ninths  of  the  total  population  of  Victoria  live  in  towns.  At 
the  end  of  1894  it  was  estimated  that  the  town  population  numbered 
647,201,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,179,103. 

Inclusive  of  the  suburbs  the  estimated  populations  in  1894  of  the  principal 
towns  were  as  follows  ;— Melbourne,  438,955,  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  popula- 
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tionof  the  colony  ;  Ballarat,  45,936  ;  Bendigo  (Sandhurst),  42,098  ;  Geelong, 
24,152  ;  Warrnambool,  6,600  ;  Castlemaine,  6,840,  and  Stawell,  5,250. 

The  following  are  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  colony  for  five 
years 


Year 

Total 
Births 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

37,578 
38,505 
37,831 
36,552 
34,258 

1,913 

2,064 
2,116 
1,997 

1,886 

18.012 
18,631 
15,851 
16,508 
15,430 

9,187 
8,780 
7,723 
7,004 
7,033 

19,566 
19,874 
21,980 
20,044 
18,828 

In  the  37  years  from  1838  to  the  end  of  1874,  more  than  167,000  immi- 
grants received  assistance  from  the  public  funds  for  defraying  their  passage  to 
the  colony  ;  but  since  1874  State-assisted  immigration  has  ceased.  No  account 
is  taken  of  migration  overland  across  the  borders,  but  the  recorded  immigration 
into  and  emigration  from  the  colony  of  Victoria  by  sea  were  as  follow  in  each 
of  the  last  five  vears  : — 


Year 

Immigration  (by  sea) 

Emigration  (by  sea) 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

79,777 
62,448 
62,951 
74,047 
84,261 

63,820 
53,172 
69,214 
80,460 
90,110 

Of  the  immigrants  in  1894,  58,688  were  males  and  25,573  were  females  ; 
and  of  the  emigrants  61,892  were  males  and  28,218  females.  In  1892,  1893, 
and  1894,  there  was  exceptionally  an  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants, 
amounting  to  6,263  in  1892,  6,413  in  1893,  and  5,849  in  1894,  in  consequence 
of  departures  for  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

Religion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  Victoria,  and  no  State  assistance  has  been 
given  to  religion  since  1875.  Prior  to  that  period  a  sum  of  50,000Z.  had  been 
set  apart  annually  out  of  the  general  revenue  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Victoria,  and  this  amount  had  been  distributed  propor- 
tionately amongst  the  various  denominations.  At  the  date  of  the  census  of 
1891  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  Protestants,  22  per  cent,  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  half  per  cent,  were  Jews.  The  following  were  the 
enumerated  numbers  of  each  of  the  principal  divisions  in  1891 : — Episcopalians, 
417,182  ;  Presbyterians,  167,027  ;  Methodists,  158,040  ;  other  Protestants, 
94,608  ;  Roman  Catholics,  248,591  ;  Jews,  6,459  ;  Buddhists,  Confucians,  &c., 
6,746  ;  others  (including  unspecified),  41,752. 

Instruction. 

Educational  establishments  in  Victoria  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.,  the 
University  with  its  three  afiiliated  colleges.  State  schools  (primary),  technical 
schools  or  colleges,  and  private  schools.  The  Melbourne  University  was 
established  under  a  special  Act  of  the  Victorian  Legislature,  and  the  build- 
ing was  opened  on  October  3,  1855.  The  Institution  at  present  receives,  by 
way  of  endowment,  £13,750  annually  out  of  the  general  revenue.  It  is  both 
an  examining  and  a  teaching  body,  and  in  1859  received  a  royal  charter 
empowering  it  to  grant  decrees  in  all  Faculties  except  Divinity. 
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Affiliated  to  the  University  are  three  colleges — Trinity,  Onuond,  and 
Queen's — in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and 
Wesleyan  Churches  respectively.  The  School  of  Mines  at  Ballarat  is  also 
affiliated  to  the  University.  From  the  opening  of  the  University 
to  the  end  of  1894,  3,770  students  matriculated,  and  1,803  direct  degrees 
were  conferred.  In  1894  the  students  who  matriculated  numbered  145, 
the  direct  graduates  numbered  105,  and  there  were  594  students  attending- 
lectures. 

Public  instruction  is  strictly  secular ;  it  is  compulsory  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  and  free  for  the  subjects  comprised  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction.  In  1894  there  were  1,956  State  schools, 
with  4,629  teachers,  a  total  enrolment  of  231,321  scholars,  and  average 
attendance  132,083,  or  about  57  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  on  the  roll. 
Practically  all  the  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  colony  are  being 
educated,  84  per  cent,  at  the  State  schools.  Amongst  persons  aged  15  years 
and  upwards  at  the  census  of  1891,  95^  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  only  2g  per  cent,  were  entirely  illiterate.  In  1893-94  the  total  cost 
of  public  (primary)  instruction,  exclusive  of  expenditure  on  buildings,  was 
640,929Z, — all  paid  by  the  State.  Although  the  education  given  by  the  State 
is  strictly  primary,  twelve  exhibitions  of  the  yearly  value  of  40^.  each,  and 
tenable  for  four  years,  were  awarded  in  1893  by  the  Education  Department,  and 
86  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  101.  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  were 
awarded  by  the  leading  private  colleges  to  the  ablest  scholars,  to  enable 
them  to  complete  their  education  at  the  private  gi-ammar  schools  and  at 
the  University.  Secondary  education  is  entirely  under  the  control  either 
of  private  persons  or  proprietary  bodies,  usually  connected  with  some 
religious  denomination.  There  were  in  1893-94  826  private  schools  in 
Victoria,  with  2,042  teachers,  and  attended  by  35,742  scholars.  These 
numbers  include  199  schools,  691  teachers,  and  20,973  scholars  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  the  members  of  which  do  not  as  a 
rule  avail  themselves  of  the  free  education  afforded  by  the  State. 

The  other  educational  establishments  embrace  25  technical  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  Education  Department,  viz.,  3  working  men's  colleges,  10 
schools  of  arts,  10  schools  of  mines,  and  2  agricultural  colleges.  In  1893  there 
were  112  teachers  attached  to  the  technical  schools,  irrespective  of  agricultural 
colleges,  and  the  gross  enrolment  of  pupils  was  2,401. 

The  public  library  of  Melbourne  has  about  390,007  volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  parts.  The  leading  towns  have  either  a  public  library  or  a  mechanics' 
institute.  On  Jan,  1,  1894,  they  numbered  427.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  in  the  libraries,  exclusive  of  Melbourne,  was  about  587,000. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  puisne  judges. 
There  are  courts  of  general  and  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  courts  of  insol- 
vency, courts  of  mines,  and  courts  of  licensing.  The  following  are  the  criminal 
statistics  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Taken  into  custody  . 
Summarily  convicted 
Committed  for  trial  . 
Sentenced 

37,321 

23,298 

1,023 

680 

38,465 

24,494 

1,129 

605 

35,429 

22,280 

1,142 

729 

33,283 

21,624 

1,142 

759 

28,623 

18,408 

850 

537 
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There  are  9  prisons  in  Victoria,  besides  police  gaols.  At  the  end  of  1893 
there  were  confined  in  these  prisons  1,323  males  and  256  females. 

Finance. 

The  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  ended  June  30  were — the  figures  for  the  last 
year  being  only  approximate: — 


Year  entlecl  June  30— 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

1891 

8,343,588 

9,128,699 

1892 

7,729,572 

8,482,917 

1893 

6,959,229 

7,989,757 

1894 

6,716,814 

7,310,246 

1895 

6,559,601 

7,087,674 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  amounts  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  under  the  principal  heads  during  1893-94  : — 


Heads  of  Eevenue 

Amount 

Heads  of  Expenditure 

Amount 

Taxation  : — 
Customs,  duties,  &c.    . 
Excise 
Land  tax     . 
Duties   on    estates    of 

deceased  persons 
Duty  on  bank  notes    . 
Stamp  duty 
Business  licences 
Tonnage,  dues,  &c. 

Total  taxation     . 

Railways     . 

Post  and  telegraphs     . 

Crown  lands 

Other  sources 

£ 

1,716,703 
308,927 
123,457 

144,771 
24,694 

145,000 
18,022 
15,993 

Interest  and  expenses 
of  debt    . 

Railways  (working  ex- 
penses)   . 

Other  public  works 

Post  and  telegraphs     . 

Crown  lands,  &c. 

Public  instruction, 
science,  &c. 

Charitable  institutions, 
&c 

Judicial  and  legal 

Police  and  gaols  . 

Customs,  harbours,  &c. 

Mining 

Defences 

Other  expenditure 

£ 

1,905,928 

1,539,822 
593,076 
687,377 
182,094 

665,394 

263,809 
181,899 
309,336 
101,088 
81,776 
207,577 
591,070 

2,497,567 

2,709,575 
536,731 
500,768 
472,173 

Total . 

6,716,814 

Total.         .         . 

7,310,246. 

The  approximate  revenue  for  1894-5  was  6,559,601?.,  and  expenditure 
7,087,674/. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation,  as  shown  in  the  last  table,  viz.  2,497,567?, 
was  equivalent  to  a  proportion  of  21.  2s.  Id.  per  head  of  population. 

Victoria  has  a  debt,  incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  which 
amounted,  on  June  30,  1895,  to  46,939,328?.  (exclusive  of  1,000,000/.  to 
cover  revenue  deficits).  On  June  30,  1894,  it  was  46,547,708?.  (exclusive 
of  temporary  treasury  bills).  Of  this  sum,  36,443,476?.  was  borrowed  for  the 
construction  of  railways,  7,197,706?.  for  waterworks,   1,005,557?.  for  State 
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school  buildings,  and  1,900,939Z.  for  other  public  works.  The  nominal  rate 
of  interest  on  the  public  debt  varied  from  3^  to  5  per  cent. ,  and  averages  a 
little  below  3  "93  per  cent. 

The  net  local  revenue  and  expenditure  (Municipalities,  Harbour  Trust, 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  Fire  Brigade  Boards)  for  1894  were  respec- 
tively 1,455,477^.  and  1,802,388.  The  net  local  debt  (exclusive  of  amounts 
borrowed  first  by  Government)  amounted  to  8,234,001/. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  the  rateable  property  of  the  colony  in  1894 
amounted  to  about  175,000,000/.,  and  the  annual  value  was  11,676,077/. 

Defence. 

The  land  forces  of  Victoria  at  the  end  of  1893  comprised  an  establishment 
of  5,388  men  of  all  arms,  of  whom  393  were  permanent,  and  3,195  formed 
the  militia,  the  remainder  being  volunteers.  The  naval  force  consists  of  a 
permanent  force  of  236,  and  the  Naval  Brigade,  of  340  officers  and  men. 

The  Naval  flotilla  of  the  colony  consists  of  the  coast-defence  ironclad 
Cerberus,  and  the  steel  gunboats  Albert  and  Victoria  as  well  as  the  iron  gun- 
boats Batman,  Fawkner,  and  Gannet,  and  a  few  torpedo  boats.  Victoria  is  a 
considerable  contributor  to  the  support  of  the  Australian  auxiliary  ships.  (See 
post  under  "Australian  Defence.") 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Victoria  about  22,817,999  acres  are  either  alienated  or 
in  process  of  alienation.  Of  the  remainder  about  10,000,000  acres  are  at 
present  suitable  for  agriculture  ;  13,800,000  acres  for  pastoral  purposes  ;  State 
forests,  timber  and  water  reserves,  over  4,500,000  acres  ;  auriferous  land, 
1,035,000  acres  ;  and  roads,  1,499,000. 

The  total  number  of  cultivated  holdings  in  1894-95  was  34,249. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas  under  the  principal  crops  and  the 
produce  of  each  for  live  years  : — 


Total 

i 

Years 

Area  Cul- 
tivated 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

i 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

1891 

2,653 

1,145 

12,751 

221 

4,919 

88 

1,571 

1892 

2,688 

1,333 

13,679 

190 

4.456 

45 

844 

1S93 

2,970 

1,343 

14,815 

178 

4,575 

38 

774 

1894 

3,019 

1,469 

15,255 

219 

4,951 

49 

1,034    1 

1895 

2,980 

1,374 

11,446 

266 

5,633 

97 

1,596 

Potatoes 

Hay 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ' 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons  : 

54 

204 

413 

568  i 

57 

201 

369 

514  1 

41 

143 

513 

740  1 

41 

145 

412 

503  ! 

56 

197 

493 

622  ' 

I 


The  prod 

uce  per  acre 

of  the  principal  crops  has  been 

— 

Year 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 

! 

Malting          Other 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels     1     Bushels 

Tons 

Tons 

1891 

11-13 

22-26 

16-59          23-99 

3-79 

1-37 

1892 

10-26 

23-43 

16-32 

26-62 

3-50 

1-39 

1893 

11-03 

25-75 

18-15 

26-35 

3-51 

1-44 

1894 

10-38 

22-62 

20-08 

24-84 

3-54 

1-22 

1895 

8-33 

21-14 

15-65 

21-82 

i      3-49 

1-26 
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In  addition  to  these,  green  forage  and  permanent  artificial  grasses  covered 
217,847  acres,  vines  covered  30,307  acres,  and  gardens  and  orchards  occupied 
an  extent  of  about  44,235  acres  in  1894-95. 

On  March  31, 1895,  it  is  estimated  there  were  in  the  colony  431,547  horses, 
1,833,900  head  of  cattle,  13,180,943  sheep,  and  337,588  pigs. 


II.  Mining. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives,  from  official  returns,  the  estimated  quantities 
of  gold,  with  value,  obtained  in  Victoria  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Years 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Approximate 
Value 

Tears 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Approximate 
Value 

1890 
1891 
1892 

588,561 
576,400 
654,456 

£ 
2,354,244 
2,305,600 
2,617,824 

1893 
1894 

671,126 
673,680 

£ 
2,684,504 
2,694,720 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  from  1851  to  1894  is  estimated  at 
59,446,235  oz.,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  237,784,940Z,  The  estimated  number 
of  miners  at  work  on  the  gold-fields  at  the  end  of  1894  was  27,889,  of  whom 
2,228  were  Chinese. 

III.  Manufactures. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories,  works,  &c.  in  March  1894,  was  2,737,  of 
which  about  1,648  used  steam  or  gas  engines,  with  an  aggregate  horse-power  of 
28,834  ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  39,815  ;  and  the  lands,  buildings, 
machinery,  and  plant  were  valued  at  13,541,111^.  The  manufactures  are 
almost  entirely  for  home  consumption. 


Commerce. 

.  There  are  heavy  tariffs  on  most  of  the  important  articles  of 
import,  the  total  customs  duties  collected  in  1894  amounting  to 
1,876,037^.  (including  77,900^.  primage  duty),  equal  to  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria,  includ- 
ing bullion  and  specie,  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  was  : — 


Years 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

Years 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

1890 
1891 
1892 

£ 
22,954,015 
21,711,608 
17,174,545 

£ 
13,266,222 
16,006,743 
14,214,546 

1893 
1894 

£ 
13,283,814 
12,470,599 

£ 
13,308,551 
14,026,546 

In  1893  the  imports  subject  to  duty  other  than  primage  rates  amounted 
to  4,308,280^.,  and  free  imports  to  8,975,534Z. 

The  value  of  the  trade  during  1893  and  1894  between  Victoria  and  the 
principal  British  and  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
according  to  Victorian  returns  : — 
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Country 

1893 

1894 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

therefrom 

thereto 

therefrom 

thereto  ■ 

1 

British  Countries  .— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingd'om 

5,511,735 

7,490,804 

4,830,956 

8,484,840 

Australian  colonies    . 

5,875,669 

3,617,096 

5,707,894 

3,461,243 

India         .... 

276,898 

268,948 

297,798 

43,781 

Ceylon      .... 

121,751 

4,753 

105,291 

4,431 

Canada      .... 

4,040 

49 

7,989 

301 

Other  British  possessions   . 

Total     . 
Foreign  Countries : — 

175,250 

85,767 

281,015 

94,725 

11,965,343 

11,467,417 

11,230,943 

12,089,321 

Belgium    .... 

48,679 

335,415 

76,007 

404,113 

France       .... 

37,362 

951,032 

57,939 

582,516 

Germany  .... 

266,151 

246,280 

284,658 

491,847 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

70,677 

869 

65,226 

794 

Java  and  Philippine  Islands 

327,023 

7,245 

246,329 

19,281 

China        .... 

167,879 

61 

118,368 

99 

United  States    . 

354,581 

16,452 

333,929 

152,782 

Others       .... 

Total     .         .         .   j 
All  countries      . 

46,119 

283,780 

57,200 

285,793 

1,318,471 

1,841,134 

1,239,656 

1,937,225 
14,026,546 

13,283,814 

13,308,551 

12,470,599 

The  following  are  the  values^  of  the  principal  articles  imported 


and  exported  in  1894 

: — 

Imports 

Exports 

Articles 

Value 

Articles 

Value 

Wool 

2,517,437 

Gold  (inclusive  of  specie) 

£ 
3,718,675 

Woollen    and   woollen 

Wool  .... 

4,742,522 

piece  goods 

456,286 

Live  stock  . 

282,045 

Cottons 

879,803 

Leather,      leatherware. 

Sugar 

744,246 

and  leathern  cloth    . 

223,749    i 

Tea     ...         . 

313,738 

Breadstuffs 

961,032 

Live  stock  . 

432,580 

Tea  (re-export)     . 

271,346 

Timber 

149,817 

Sugar  (chiefly  refined  in 

Iron  and  steel  (exclu- 

Victoria) . 

138,070 

sive  of  railway  rails. 

Apparel  and  slops 

85,622 

telegraph  wire,  &c.  ). 

282,063 

Tallow 

281,979 

Coal 

195,415 

All  other  articles. 

3,321,506 

All  other  articles 
Total     . 

6,499,214 

Total     .         .         . 

12,470,599 

14,026,546 

1  In  the  case  of  dutiable  imports  the  recorded  value  is  the  value  m  the  principal  markets 
of  the  country  of  export  as  established  by  declaration  and  the  production  of  original  in- 
voices, with  10  per  cent,  added.  The  value  of  goods  free  from  duty,  of  which  the  principal 
are  wool,  skins,  and  tallow,  is  the  value  at  the  place  of  import  as  declared  by  importers. 
The  value  of  goods  for  export  is  the  value  at  the  port  of  shipment,  as  declared  by  exporters. 
The  recorded  quantities  arc  those  declared  by  importers  and  exporters.     Those  of  imports 
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The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  have 
been  as  follows  in  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 
£ 

1894 

Imports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coal 

745,589 

837,810 

675,047 

418,484 

195,415 

Cottons    . 

958,266 

973,704 

742,095 

711,548 

879,803 

Iron  and  steel . 

1,034,112 

1,046,703 

537,481 

397,565 

— 

Live  stock 

1,997,051 

1,553,727 

991,113 

478,422 

432,580 

Sugar  and  molasses  . 

1,208,797 

1,051,838 

872,457 

619,830 

744,246 

Timber    . 

1,288,982 

897,264 

425,466 

154,061 

149,817 

Wool       . 

3,190,298 

3,372,154 

3,134,917 

2,552,933 

2,517,437 

Woollens 

785,961 

903,657 

655,411 

445,652 

45.6,286 

Exports 
Gold,  mostly  specie  . 

2,739,503 

2,641,443 

1,848,948 

2,851,179 

3,718,675 

Wheat     . 

114,357 

909,636 

776,278 

717,087 

660,718 

Live  stock 

476,717 

457,394 

443,717 

272,221 

282,045 

Wool       . 

5,933,699 

7,165,092 

6,619,141 

5,103,907 

4,742,522 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1894  amounted  to  154,286,170 
lbs.,  valued  at  4,742,522^.,  of  which,  however,  less  than  half  was 
the  produce  of  Victoria. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  arriving  at  the  port  of  Melbourne  were  valued 
at  9,954,309Z.,  and  of  the  exports  those  shipped  from  Melbourne  were 
valued  at  12,818,551?.  in  1894. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Victoria  with  the  United  Kingdom  (ex- 
clusive of  gold)  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  '  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,'  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports      into 
U.K.      from 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Victoria 
Exports  of  Brit, 
produce      to 

3,968,662 

5,612,129 

5,974,418 

6,078,997 

6,559,144 

Victoria 

7,101,348 

7,249,224 

4,726,361 

3,353,325 

3,773,689 

The  staple  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Victoria  arc 


are  nearly  all  checked  and  corrected  by  Custom  House  officers.  The  country  of  origin,  or 
production,  of  imports  is  ascertained  from  the  declarations  of  importers.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  prime  origin,  but  the  "  country  whence  the  goods  are  imported  "  is  that  where 
they  are  put  on  board  the  importing  ship.  The  country  of  destination  of  exports  is  that  of 
the  ultimate  destination  which  they  will  reach  by  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  exported.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  both  cases  the  information  supplied  is  to  a  great  extent 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  Victorian  returns  between 
"general "and  "special"  trade;  but  entries  equivalent  to  these  appear  in  part  "Inter- 
change" of  tlie  Statistical  Register  of  Victoria  "—viz.  "Imports  on  which  duty  was  paid  " 
=  Special  Imports,  and  "Exports  of  Home  Products"  =  Special  Exports.  The  transit 
trade  embraces  goods  removed  from  ship  to  .ship,  or  from  ship  to  railway,  without  being 
landed  for  a  longer  period  than  is  necessary  for  such  removal.  Such  goods  are  excluded 
from  the  returns  of  general  exports  and  imports.  The  value  of  the  statistical  results  is 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  unreliability  of  the  declarations  of  importers  and  exporters, 
upon  which  they  are  based.  The  imports  are  under  a  closer  supervision  by  the  Customs 
Department  than  the  exports,  and  are  therefore  less  liable  to  error. 


INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION 
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wool  and  gold.     The  imports  of  wool  into  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Years 

Quantities 

Value 

Lbs. 

£ 

1890 

98,300,002 

4,930,739 

1891 

92,653,966 

4,181,763 

1892 

99,785,836 

4,218,627 

1893 

93,429,673 

3,885,171 

1894 

95,539,914 

2,803,192 

Among  the  minor  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  Victoria  in  1894  were  wheat  and  flour,  of  the  value  of  480,462Z.  ; 
tallow,  257, 196?.  ;  leather,  222,278?.  ;  preserved  and  frozen  meat,  37,390?.  ; 
butter,  938,192?.  ;  sheep  skins  and  furs,  221,799?.  ;  tin,  114,708?. 

The  British  exports  to  Victoria  embrace  nearly  all  articles  of  home 
manufacture,  chief  among  them  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  423,837?.  ; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  50,827?.  ;  woollen  goods,  373,719?.  ;  apparel  and 
haberdashery,  268,312?.  ;  cotton  goods,  815,109?.  ;  machinery,  50,068?.  ; 
paper,  187,635?.  ;  beer  and  ale,  60,119?.,  in  1894. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1894  consisted  of  268  sailing  vessels  of  43,886 
tons,  and  152  steamers  of  47,011  tons,  total  420  vessels  of  90,897  tons. 

The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  has  been  as  follows  for  five  years  :  — 


1 

Years 

Entered 

Cleared                        ! 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons             j 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

2,474 
2,531 
2,255 
1,889 
2,083 

2,178,551 
2,338,864 
2,224,652 
2,009,187 
2,163,716 

2,459 
2,560 
2,266 
1,887 
2,045 

2,184,790 
2,376,245 
2,231,602 
2,020,551 
2,127,743 

I 


Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1894,  373  of  813,068  tons,  and  of  those  cleared 
363  of  797,525  tons  were  British  ;  1,600  of  1,135,306  tons  entered,  and 
1,576  of  1,123,442  tons  cleared,  were  colonial.  Of  the  total  entered  1,771 
of  2,038,776  tons,  and  cleared  1,730  of  1,986,726  tons,  were  at  the  port, 
Melbourne. 

Internal  Communication. 

The  railways  in  Victoria  all  belong  to  the  State.  There  were  3,020  miles 
of  railway  completed  at  the  end  of  1893-94. 

The  total  cost  of  the  lines  open  to  June  30,  1894,  was  37,558,563?.— of 
which  all  but  about  3,000,000?.  was  derived  from  loans — being  about  an 
average  of  12,570?.  per  mile  for  the  miles  open.  The  gross  receipts  in  the  year 
1893-94  amounted  to  2,726,159?.  ;  and  the  expenditure  to  1,635,419?.,  or 
60  per  cent,  of  the  receijots.  The  profit  on  working  was  thus  1,090,740?., 
being  equivalent  to  2  "90  per  cent,  of  the  mean  capital  cost,  or  3*16  of  the 
borrowed  capital,  which  bears  interest  at  the  average  rate  of  3.93  per  cent. 
The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  the  year  1893-94  was  41  millions,  and 
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the  weight  of  goods  and  live  stock  carried  was  2,445,811  tons.  The  train 
mileage  in  1893-94  was  10,145,307  miles.  The  proportions  of  receipts  from 
passengers  and  goods  traffic  to  the  total  receipts  were  50  per  cent,  respectively. 

There  were  1,719  post-offices  on  December  31,  1894.  The  total  postal 
revenue,  including  the  receipts  from  telegraphs,  telephones,  &c.,  was  ap- 
proximately 536,700?.  in  the  year  1893-94,  and  the  expenditure  was  687,377?. 

There  were  about  7,141  miles  of  telegraph  lines  (including  railway  tele- 
graphs), comprising  14,420  miles  of  wire,  open  at  the  end  of  1894.  The 
number  of  telegrams  despatched  in  the  year  1894  was  about  2,366,365.  The 
revenue  from  telegraphs  was  93,655?.  in  the  year  1893-94.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1894  there  were  793  telegraph  stations. 

The  telephone  system  (exclusive  of  railway  telephones)  included  557  miles 
of  poles,  103  miles  of  aerial  cable,  and  10  miles  of  underground  cable,  the 
whole  containing  9,679  miles  of  wire;  whilst  the  number  of  subscribers  at 
the  end  of  1894  was  2,398. 

Money  and  Credit. 

A  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  onened  at  Melbourne  on  June  12,  1872. 
Up  to  Dec.  31,  1894,  15,718,345  oz.  ^of  gold,  valued  at  62,766,853?.,  was 
received  at  the  mint,  and  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  of  the  value  of 
62,764,446?.     No  silver  or  bronze  coin  is  struck  at  the  Melbourne  Mint. 

In  1894  there  were  384  post-office  and  18  general  savings-banks.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  there  were  332,721  depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  7,105,902?. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1895  Victoria  had  12  banks  of  issue,  with  about 
470  branches  and  agencies,  Avith  notes  in  circulation,  1,070,022?.,  deposits 
33,574,214?.,  the  total  liabilities  being  34,955,106?.  ;  gold  and  silver,  coined 
and  in  bars,  8,378,^73?.  ;  landed  property,  2,011,068?.  ;  advances,  &c., 
44,018,035?.  ;  total  assets,  54,708,957?.     Total  paid-up  capital,  18,792,110?. 

Agent- General  for  Victoria  in  Great  Britain. — The  Hon.  Duncan  Gillies. 

Secretary  {Acting). — S.  B.  H.  Rodgerson. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Statistical  Register  and  Blue  Book. 

Report  on  Census  of  Victoria,  1891.     By  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G.    Fol.     Melbourne,  1893. 

Handbook  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  By  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G.  (pamphlet).  Fresh 
editions  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  Victoria  for  the  year  1894.     Fol.     Melbourne,  1895. 

Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Melbourne  and  Suburbs.    Annual.     Melbourne. 

Statistics  of  Fi'iendly  Societies  in  Victoria.     Annual.     Melbourne. 

Statistics  of  Trades  Unions  in  Victoria.     Annual.     Melbourne. 

Victoria :  Defence  Reorganization  Sclieme.    Melbourne,  1883. 

Victorian  Year  Book.     By  James  J.  Fenton.     Annual.     Melbourne. 

Blair  (David),  Cyclopaedia  of  Australasia.    Melbourne,  1881. 

Finn  (Edmund),  Chronicles  of  Early  Melbourne.     2  vols,  illustrated.    Melbourne,  1889. 

Jenks  (E.),  The  Government  of  Victoria.     8.     London,  1891. 

Labilliere  (Francis  Peter),  Early  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  from  its  Discovery  to 
its  Establishment  as  a  Self-governing  Province  of  the  British  Empire.  2  vols.  8.  London. 
1878. 

Mennell  (Philip),  The  Dictionary  of  Australasian  Biography.     Melbourne,  1892. 

Rii8den(G.  W.),  The  Discovery,  Survey,  and  Settlement  of  Port  Phillip.  8.  London,  1872. 

iS'»rei*^  (R.  B. ),  The  Aborigines  of  Victoria.     2  vols.     8.     London. 

Westparth  (Wm.),  The  Colony  of  Victoria:  its  History,  Commerce,  and  Gold-mining;  its 
Social  and  Political  Institutions.     8.     London,  18(34. 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Western  Australia  was  the  last  of  the  colonies  on  the  con- 
tinent to  obtain  responsible  government.  In  1890  the  adminis- 
tration, which  had  before  been  vested  in  the  Governor,  assisted 
by  a  Legislative  Council,  partly  nominated  and  partly  elective, 
was  vested  in  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, nominated  by  the  Governor,  but  it  was  provided  that  in 
the  event  of  the  population  of  the  Colony  reaching  60,000,  it 
should  be  elective.  On  July  18,  1893,  this  limit  of  population 
was  reached,  and  the  Colonial  Parliament  soon  afterwards  passed 
an  Act  (47  Yict.  No.  14)  amending  the  constitution. 

The  Legislative  Council  now  consists  of  21  members  representing  7  electoral 
provinces  and  holding  their  seats  for  six  years.  Members  must  be  30  years 
of  age,  resident  in  the  Colony  for  two  years,  and  either  a  natural-born  subject 
of  the  Queen  or  naturalized  for  5  years  and  resident  in  the  Colony  for  5  years. 
Every  elector  must  have  possessed  for  at  least  a  year  before  being  registered 
and  within  the  province,  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  or  be  a 
householder  occupying  a  dwelling  house  of  the  annual  value  of  £25,  or  holder 
of  a  lease,  with  18  months  to  run,  of  the  value  of  £25  per  annum,  or  the 
holder  of  a  lease  or  licence  from  the  Crown  of  the  annual  rental  of  £10,  or 
have  his  name  on  the  electoral  list  of  a  municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect 
of  property  in  the  province  of  the  annual  rateable  value  of  £25.  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  consists  of  33  members,  each  representing  one  electorate,  and 
elected  for  4  years.  Members  must  be  either  natural- born  subjects  of  the 
Queen  or  naturalized  for  5  years  and  resident  in  the  Colony  for  2  years. 
Electors  must  be  natural-born  or  naturalized  subjects  of  the  Queen  and  must 
have  been  resident  in  the  district  for  6  months,  or  have  held  freehold  estate  in 
the  district  of  the  clear  value  of  £50  for  6  months,  or  be  householders  occupy- 
ing a  dwelling  house  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  holders  of  a  lease  with  18 
months  to  run,  or  have  held  a  lease  for  the  preceding  18  months,  of  the  annual 
value  of  £10,  or  have  held  for  the  preceding  6  months  a  lease  or  license  of 
Crown  lands  at  an  annual  rental  of  £5,  or  have  their  names  on  the  electoral 
list  of  a  municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property  within  the  district. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  are  not  paid,  but  travel  free  on  all  Government 
railways,  and  by  courtesy  are  allowed  the  same  privilege  on  private  lines. 
The  entire  management  and  control  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  in  Western 
Australia  is  vested  in  the  Legislature  of  the  colony.  Power  is  reserved  to  the 
Crown  to  divide  the  colony  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  thought  fit. 

Governor. — Colonel  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  K.C.M.G.  ;  appointed  September, 
1895. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  4,000^.  per  annum.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
functions  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  as  follows  :— 

Premier,  Treasurer,  and  Colonial  Secretary. — Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest, 
K.C.M.G.  Attorney -General. — Hon.  Septimus  Burt,  Q.C.  Commissioner  of 
Lands. — Hon.  A.  R.  Richardson.  Minister  of  Public  Works. — Hon.  H.  W. 
Venn.     Minister  for  Mines  and  Education. — Hon.  E.  H.  Wittenoom. 
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Area  and  Population. 

As  defined  by  Royal  Commission,  Western  Australia  includes 
all  that  portion  of  the  continent  situated  to  the  westward  of  129° 
E.  longitude.  The  greatest  length  of  this  territory  from  Cape 
Londonderry  in  the  north  to  Peak  Head  (south  of  King  George's 
Sound)  in  the  south  is  1,450  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  Steep 
Point  near  Dirk  Hartog's  Island,  on  the  west,  to  the  129th 
meridian,  on  the  east,  about  850  miles.  According  to  the  latest 
computations,  the  total  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  975,876 
English  square  miles,  including  islands.  It  is  divided  into  25 
magisterial  districts. 

"Western  Australia  was  first  settled  in  1829,  and  for  many  years  the 
population  was  small.  In  1850  the  colony  had  not  more  than  6,000  in- 
habitants, but  at  the  census  of  December  1859  the  population  had  risen  to 
14,837 — namely,  9,522  males  and  5,315  females.  On  December  31,  1867, 
the  population  numbered  21,713,  comprising  13,934  males  and  7,779  females. 
At  the  census  taken  on  March  31,  1870,  the  total  population  was  25,353,  of 
whom  15,565  were  males  and  9,788  females.  Included  in  these  numbers 
were  1,790  male  prisoners,  either  in  prisons  or  at  working  depots  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony. 

At  the  census  of  1881  the  population  of  the  colony  was  29,708  ;  and  the 
results  of  the  census  of  April  5,  1891,  gave  a  total  population  of  49,782 — 
29,807  males  and  19,975  females.  This  shows  an  increase  since  1881  of 
20,074,  or  67  "57  per  cent,  being  at  the  rate  of  6*75  per  cent,  per  annum. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  aborigines,  of  whose  numbers  it  is  difficult  to 
give  even  an  approximate  estimate,  scattered  as  they  are  over  an  extensive 
territory,  much  of  which  is  yet  entirely  unknown.  There  were  5,670  aborigines 
in  service  in  the  colony  in  1891.  Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  27,825 
were  returned  as  being  natives  of  Western  Australia,  and  34,271  as  being 
unmarried.  Of  the  unmarried  population,  21,577  were  males  and  12,694 
females,  while  of  the  unmarried  population  over  21  years  of  age,  10,126 
were  males  and  1,990  were  females.  Perth,  the  capital,  had  an  estimated 
population  of  15,703,  in  1894  ;  Fremantle,  about  9,500.  In  1894  there  were 
2,123  births  and  1,081  deaths,  giving  a  surplus  of  1,042  ;  there  were  25,858 
arrivals  and  9,892  departures — excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  15,966.  The 
total  estimated  population  on  December  31,  1894,  was  82,072 — 55,072  males 
and  27,000  females.     During  1894  there  were  482  marriages  in  the  colony. 


Religion. 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1891  :— 


Religious  Divisions 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Religious  Divisions 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Church  of  Eng- 
land 
Jloman  Catholics 
Wesleyans 

24,769 

12,464 

4,556 

49-75 

25-04 

9  15 

Independents     . 

Presbyterians     . 

Other     religions 

not  specified  . 

1,573 
1,996 

4,424 

3-16 
4-01 

8-89 
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Instruction. 

Of  the  total  white  population  above  15  years  in  1891  13 '20  per  cent,  could 
neither  read  nor  write.     Education  is  compulsory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  per  head  and  attendance  in 
Government  schools  and  in  assisted  schools  in  1880,  1890  and  1894  : — 


- 

No.  of  Schools 

No.  of  Scholars 

Av.  Attendance 

Cost 

per  Head 

Government  Schools 

£ 

S.     d. 

1880 

67 

2,719 

2,102 

3 

7   Hi 

1890 

82 

3,352 

2,535 

3 

7  IH 

1894 

116 

5,037 

3,552 

3 

0    7 

Assisted  Schools 

1880 

19 

1,327 

1,006 

1 

11    7 

1890 

19 

1,662 

1,283 

1 

7    7i 

1894 

21 

2,381 

1,815 

1 

5     3 

The  total  sum  paid  in  salaries  to  teachers  in  1894  was  11,525Z. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  offences,  apprehensions,    and 
convictions  for  four  years  : — 


- 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Offences  reported  to  police     . 
Apprehended   by   police    or   sum- 
moned        

Summary  convictions    . 
Convictions  in  superior  courts 

5,615 

5,005 

3,313 

43 

6,225 

5,574 

3,577 

58 

7,115 

6,288 

4,068 

60 

8,761 

7,152 

4,403 

84 

On  December  31,  1894,  there  were  119  convicts  in  the  colony,  57  employed 
on  the  public  works,  3  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  37  ticket-of-leave  holders  in 
private  service,  21  conditional  release  holders,  and  1  invalid  in  hospital. 
The  total  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  1894  was  1,637 — 1,484 
men,  124  women,  and  29  juveniles. 

Pauperism. 

There  are  two  poor-houses — both  situated  in  Perth — supported  by  public 
funds,  with  245  inmates  on  December  31,  1894.  Eighteen  hospitals  and  one 
lunatic  asylum  are  supported  by  public  funds,  and  there  are  also  numerous 
private  hospitals,  whilst  two  Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catholic  orphanages 
are  partly  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  partly  out  of  public  money. 
There  are  also  four  native  and  half-caste  institutions  supported  in  a  similar 
manner.  There  is  a  daily  average  (1894)  of  632  paupers  in  the  colony.  The 
number  of  branches  of  friendly  societies  in  the  colony  is  26,  the  number  of 
societies  13,  and  connected  with  them  are  about  1,889  persons  (including  52 
honorary  members). 
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Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  1880,  and  the 
last  five  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

& 

& 

1880 

180,049 

204,337 

1890 

414,313 

401,737 

1891 

497,670 

435,622 

1892 

543,889 

550,616 

1893 

570,651 

640,801 

1894 

863,680 

755,564 

Rather  less  than  half  of  the  public  income  is  derived  from 
customs  duties  (415,083^.  in  1894),  and  the  rest  mainly  from 
railways,  the  Post  Office  and  leases  of  Crown  lands.  Western 
Australia  had  a  public  debt  of  3,417,339^.  at  the  end  of  1894. 
The  annual  charge  for  the  debt  in  1894  was  148,964^.  The 
sinking  fund  on  December  31,  1894,  amounted  to  138,53U. 


Defence. 

The  volunteer  infantry  comprises  one  regiment,  composed  of  six  companies, 
and  six  country  companies  of  rifles,  armed  with  the  Martini-Mitford  or 
Martini-Henry  rifles.  There  are  also  two  divisions  of  a  battery  of  artillery. 
One  company  of  permanent  artillery  is  established  at  the  Albany  forts.  The 
annual  expenditure  on  these  fortifications  is  divided  between  the  Australian 
colonies  in  proportion  to  the  respective  populations.  The  total  number  of 
officers  is  47,  and  of  men  729.  There  is  a  capitation  grant  of  IZ.  105.  per 
efficient,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  defences  for  1894  was  9,621Z. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years  ;  still  there  were  only  193,197  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  at  the 
end  of  1894,  out  of  a  total  of  624,560,640  acres.  The  live  stock  consisted,  at 
the  end  of  1894,  of  50,001  horses,  187,214  cattle,  and  2,132,311  sheep.  At  the 
census  of  1891,  8,746  persons  were  returned  as  directly  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits — exclusive  of  their  families  ;  6,380  persons  were  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits. 

At  the  close  of  1894,  of  the  cultivated  area,  21,433  acres  were  under  wheat, 
1,948  under  barley,  1,634  under  oats,  and  49,896  under  hay.  The  total  area 
alienated  in  the  colony  up  to  the  end  of  1894  was  5,923,946  acres,  of  which 
166,539  acres  were  alienated  during  1894.  The  average  produce  per  acre 
was — wheat  7 '95  bushels,  barley  7  "53  bushels,  oats  12.46  bushels,  maize  (only 
54  acres)  24  bushels,  and  hay  077  ton  to  the  acre.  There  were  in  1894 
1,864  acres  under  vines,  559  acres  being  used  for  wine  making,  and  yielding 
135  "8  gallons  of  wane  to  the  acre  ;  724  acres  are  used  for  table  purposes,  and 
581  acres  are  not  yet  bearing.     There  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and 
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[coal  mines  in  the  colony.     Gold  exported  during  1894,  207,131  oz.,  valued 
;at  787,099Z.     There  are  368  establishments  for  manufactures. 

Along  the  river-courses  of  the  north  and  north-east   of  the  colony  are 

about    20,000,000    acres    of    fairly   well-watered    country,    affording    good 

pasturage. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  including  bullion  and  specie,  of 
Western  Australia,  in  the  last  five  years  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
.statement : — 


- 

1690 

1S91 

1S92 

1893                1894 

1 
Imports  . 
Exports   . 

£ 
874,447 
671,813 

1,280,093 
799,466 

£ 
1,391,109 

882,148 

£ 

1,494,438 

918,147 

£ 
2,114,414 
1,251,406 

In  1894,  of  the  total  imports  the  value  of  1,622,551?.  was  subject  to  duty, 
and  491,863?.  duty  free.  The  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  611,308?.,  and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  330,216?. 

The  values  and  quantities  are  furnished  in  the  entries  by  importers  and  exporters,  sup- 
ported by  invoices  and  declarations.     The  values  are  scrutinised  by  the  statistical  branch  of 

.the  Customs  at  Fremantle,  and  corrected  when  evidently  inconsistent  with  current  rates. 

)  The  countries  of  origin  of  imports  and  of  destination  of  exports  are  those  disclosed  in  the 
entries  and  in  the  corresponding  invoices  or  shipping  bills.  The  trade  returns  include  all 
goods  entered  from  and  cleared  to  foreign  countries  or  places  outside  the  Colony.  Of  transit 
trade,  however,  no  record  has  been  instituted.  The  statistical  results,  though  accurate  as 
regards  the  trade  of  the  Colony  considered  by  itself,  are  not  easily  comparable  with  those  oi 
other  Australian  colonies.  The  prevailing  diversity  of  system,  and  the  want  of  a  General 
Statistical  Board  provided  with  expert  knowledge  for  the  determination  of  values,  render  it 
impossible  to  I'econcile  with  nicety  the  returns  of  one  Colony  with  those  of  another. 

The  chief  exports  are  :— Gold,  value  in  1891,  115,182?. ;  in  1892,  226,284?. ; 
in  1893,  421,385?.  ;  in  1894,  787,099?,  ;  pea'rls,  value  in  1893,  30,000?.  ;  in 
1894,  25,000?,  ;  pearl-shell,  value  in  1893,  59,254?.;  in  1894,  37,805?.;  san- 
dalwood, value  in  1893,  32,160?.  ;  in  1894,  23,430?. ;  timber,  value  in  1893, 
33,888?.;  in  1894,  74,804?.  ;  wool,  value  in  1891,  329,365?.;  in  1892, 
326,703?.  ;  in  1893,  244,972?.  ;  in  1894,  232,201?.;  skins,  value  in  1893, 
23,975?.  ;  in  1894,  14,775?. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Western  Australia, 
and  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  from  the  United 
ingdom  to  Western  Australia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years  was  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports   from   Wes- 
tern Australia 
Exports    of    British 
produce  to  W.  A,  . 

£ 
530,591 

464,209 

£       . 
367,552 

591,958 

£ 
249,965 

524,249 

£ 
263,489 

524,343 

£ 

318,739 
588,641 

I 


The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  colony  consist  mostly  of  wool, 
pearl  shells,  and  timber.  The  value  of  the  wool  imports  was  146,202?.  in  1878, 
265,180?.  in  1888,  449,756?.  in  1890,  282,791?.  in  1891,  189,107?.  in  1892, 
207,991?.  in  1893,  and  251,765?.  in  1894.  The  quantity  of  wool  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  1894  was  8,798,346  lbs.  The  chief  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  colony  in  1894  were  iron,  value  81,536?.  ;  apparel,  83,949?.  ; 
beer  and  ale,  34,615?.  ;  cottons,  29,412?.  ;  machinery,  52,819?.  ;  leather, 
34,325?. 
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Shipping  and  Communications. 

There  were  on  the  West  Australian  register  on  December  31,  1894,  9 
steamers  of  (in  all)  737  tons,  and  143  sailing  vessels  of  4,639  tons  ;  total,  152 
vessels  of  5,376  tons.  In  1894,  372  vessels  of  675,775  tons  entered,  and 
349  of  653,303  tons  cleared,  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  were  1,150  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  1894,  and 
392  miles  under  constniction. 

In  1894  there  were  4,403  miles  of  telegraph  poles  within  the  colony,  5.010 
miles  of  wire,  and  48  miles  under  constniction.  From  Albany  the  wire 
extends  to  South  Australia,  and  from  Roebuck  Bay  to  Banjowangie  by  the 
alternative  cable  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Cable  Company.  The 
number  of  stations  is  73.  The  number  of  messages  sent  was  446,780,  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  77,449Z,,  which  includes  the  Post  Office  expenditure, 
and  the  net  revenue  to  25,665^. 

In  1894  there  passed  through  the  Post  Office  11,368,906  letters  and  post- 
cards, exclusive  of  195,791  registered  letters,  9,375,589  newspapers,  and 
3,143,008  packets. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  five  banks  in  AVestern  Australia  besides  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.    The  following  statement  relates  to  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1895  : — 


Banks 


Western     Aus- 
tralian Bank  . 

National  Bank 
of  Australasia 

Union  Bank  of 
Australia  .     . 

Bank  of    New 
South  Wales  . 

Commercial 
Bank  of  Aus- 
tralia, Ltd.    . 

Bank  of    Aus- 
tralasia.    .     . 


Capital 
l)aid.  up 


Notes  in 
Circula- 
tion 


£ 


80,000  ;  65,849 
1,816,677  32,081 
1,500,000 

1,885,740 


3,843,321 
1,600,000 


55^863 
16,097 


Deposits 


£ 


Total 

Average 

Liabilities 


£ 


Total 
Average 


Reserved 
Protits 


890,529  1,000,442  1,211,367|    122,901 

285,672     323,611^,097,822j    103,440 

783,3001,059,420 


760,369 
156,783 


4,662  I      51,841 
17,583  I    127,632 


819,866 
174,470 

57,522 
148,270 


231,9651,158,072 


236,939 
142,947 


857,6411 


Total  of  average  10,725,738  192,135  !2,272,826|2,524,18ll3,704,340'3,301,474 
Govervvient   Savings  Bank. — During  the   year  ended   30th  June,    1894, 

deposits  of  the  value  of  146,388?.  were  made,  and  interest  3,516Z.  was  allowed. 

The  amount  withdrawn  during  the  year  was  83,509Z.,  leaving  a  balance  of 

141,320Z.  on  deposit  on  30th  June,  1894. 

Agent- General  in  London. — Sir  Malcolm  Eraser,  K.C.M.G» 
Secretary. — R.  C.  Hare. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Annual  Year-Book.    Annual  Blue  Book. 

Census  of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  taken  on  the  5th  April,  1891.     Fol.     Perth. 

Calvert  (A.  F.),  Western  Australia':  Its  History  and  Progress.  8.  London,  1894. 
Western  Australia  and  its  Gold  Fields,8,  London,  1893. 

Favenc  (Ernest),  Western  Australia :  its  Past  History,  Present  Trade  and  Resources, 
and  its  Future  Position  in  the  Australian  Group.    Sydney,  1887. 

Hart  (F.),  Western  Australia  in  1893,  8,  London,  1894. 

Mennell  (P.),  The  Coming  Colony.     2nd.  ed.     8.     London,  1894. 

Tiele  (C.  P.),  Western  Australia  according  to  the  most  recent  discoveries.  An  address 
[Translation].    8.    London,  1894. 

Year-Book  of  Western  Australia.    Perth. 
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Australian  Defence. 

Sydney  is  a  first-class  nav^al  station,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  fleet  in  Australasia.  In  1896  there  are  14  imperial  war 
vessels  on  the  station.  By  the  "Australasian  Naval  Force  Act," 
which  was  assented  to  on  December  20,  1887,  a  fleet  of  five  fast 
cruisers,  each  of  2,575  tons  displacement  and  7,500  horse-power, 
and  two  torpedo  gunboats  on  the  most  improved  modern  build,  each 
of  735  tons  and  4,500  horse-power,  have  been  equipped  for  the 
Australian  seas.  An  agreement  which  has  been  entered  into  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  afterwards  terminable  by  two  years'  notice, 
provides  that  the  vessels  shall  be  built  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  that  those  of  the  Australian  colonies  who  are  parties 
to  the  agreement  shall  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  original  cost,  and  all  costs  of  maintenance.  Upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  agreement  the  vessels  will  remain  the  property  of 
the  British  Government.  These  vessels — the  cruisers  Katoomha, 
Tauranga,  Ringarooma,  Mildura,  and  Wallaroo,  and  the  torpedo- 
gunboats  Boomerang  and  Karakatta — are  attached  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Squadron.  Under  the  agreement  with  the  colonies  they 
are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  station  in  case  of  war.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Parliamentary  return  of  August  14,  1893,  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  contributing  colonies  upon  sea-going  force  was  as 
follows  :— New  South  Wales  (1890),  1 1,419^.;  Victoria  (1890-91), 
45,287/.;  Queensland  (1890-91),  15,519/.;  South  Australia 
(1890-91),  13,514/.  The  imperial  expenditure  upon  additional 
naval  force  for  service  in  Australasian  waters  is  95,300/»,  the 
appropriations  in  aid  are  35,000/.,  so  that  the  charge  upon  the 
imperial  exchequer  amounts  to  60,300/.  (Naval  Estimates, 
1895-96.) 

Australasian  Federation. 

The  question  of  the  Federation  of  the  Austrahan  Colonies  is  by  no  means 
new.  About  the  year  1852,  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
General  Assembly  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  intercolonial  questions.  The 
proposition  was,  however,  involved  with  others  of  a  more  doubtful  nature, 
and  consequently  sank  out  of  sight,  until,  as  the  result  of  an  Intercolonial 
Conference,  the  matter  came  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  a  nieasute 
was  passed  permitting  the'  formation  of  a  Federal  Council,  to  which  any 
Colony  could  send  delegates.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council 
was  held  at  Hobart,  in  January,  1886.  The  Colonies  represented  were 
Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  Fiji.  South 
Australia  sent  representatives  to  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  Federal  Council 
has  frequently  met  and  discussed  matters  of  intercolonial  interest ;  but  as  it  is 
purely  a  deliberative  body,  without  authority  to  legislate,  it  has  failed  to  satisfy 
the  advocates  of  Federation  as  an  active  political  principle.  In  February, 
1890,  a  Conference,  consisting  of  representatives  of  each  of  the  seven  Colonies 
of  Australasia,  was  held  in  Melbourne.     An  address  to  the  Queen  was  adopted 
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expressing  loyalty  and  attachment,  and  inclosing  resolutions,  which  affirmed 
the  desirableness  of  union  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  prayed 
that  steps  should  be  taken  towards  the  appointment  of  delegates  from 
each  of  the  Colonies  to  a  National  Australasian  Convention,  empowered  to 
consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  a  Federal  Constitution. 
On  March  2,  1891,  the  National  Australasian  Convention  met  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  was  attended  by  seven  representatives 
from  each  Colony,  except  New  Zealand,  which  only  sent  three.  A  series  of 
Resolutions,  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
vention for  several  days.  These  resolutions  set  forth  the  principles  upon  which 
Federal  Government  should  be  established,  and  went  on  to  approve  of  a 
Federal  Constitution  with  a  Federal  Parliament  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  a  Federal  Judiciary,  and  a  Federal  Executive. 
These  resolutions  were  discussed  at  great  length,  and  eventually  were  adopted. 
A  draft  Bill,  to  constitute  the  '  Commonwealth  of  Australia, '  was  adopted  by 
the  Convention,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bill  should  be  presented  to  each  of 
the  Australian  Parliaments  for  approval  and  adoption.  This  Bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Parliaments  of  most  of  the  colonies  of  the  group,  and  in 
Victoria  it  passed  the  Lower  House  with  some  amendments. 

In  January  and  February,  1895,  a  conference  of  the  Premiers  of  the  five 
Australian  Colonies  was  held  at  Hobart,  when  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
adopted  urging  the  importance  of  federation,  and  requiring  that  a  Con- 
vention of  Representatives,  chosen  directly  by  the  electors  of  each  colony, 
should  draft  a  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  directly  ;  and 
that  if  such  Constitution  should  be  accepted,  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to 
secure  its  legislative  enactment.  In  November  1895,  a  Federal  Enabling 
Bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  and  notice 
of  motion  has  been  given  in  other  parliaments  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  similar 
bill. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning 
Australasia  generally. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Each  of  the  colonies  publishes  an  Annual  Blue  Book  and  Statistical  Register,  containing 
Annual  Reports  of  the  various  administrative,  industrial,  criminal,  educational,  and  other 
departments. 

Australasia :  Despatch  on  the  subject  of  a  Draft  Bill  to  constitute  a  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia.     London,  1884. 

Australasian  Statistics,  published  annually,  with  Report,  by  J.  J.  Fenton,  Assistant 
Qovernment  Statist  of  Victoria.     Melbourne. 

Australasian  Statistics,  published  annually,  by  T.  A.  Goghlan,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Govern- 
ment Statistician  of  New  South  Wales.    Sydney. 

Colonial  Office  List.     Published  annually.     London. 

Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  Session  1886.    Official  Record  of  Debates      Hobart,  !S86. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Annual.     London. 

Official  Record  of  the  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  National  Australasian  Convention 
held  in  the  Parliament  House,  Sj'dney,  New  South  Wales,  March  and  April,  1891.  London 
1891. 

The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Government  Statistician  of  New 
South  Wales.     Published  annually  since  1886.     Sydney. 
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PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Lying  all  round  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  many  small  island 
groups,  islets,  and  reefs  which  may  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  these 
colonies.  Others  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  are  unattached 
and  mostly  uninhabited.  Among  them,  south  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  Royal  Company  Island,  Macquarie  Island,  Emerald  Island, 
Campbell  Island,  Antipodes,  and  Bounty  Islands. 

Scattered  over  the  Pacific  are  many  small  groups  and  isolated  islets, 
many  of  which  have  been  annexed  to  Great  Britain  or  placed  under  British 
protection.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  following,  beginning  at  the  east, 
south  of  the  equator  : — 

Cook's,  or  Hervey  Islands,  between  18°  and  22°  S,  lat,,  157°  and  163° 
W.  long.  There  are  six  islands  and  about  nine  islets  and  reefs.  The  largest, 
Raratonga,  is  53  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  population  of  3,000, 
Mangaia  has  2,000  inhabitants  ;  Vatui,  or  Atui,  20  miles  in  circumference, 
1,200  inhabitants  ;  Hervey  Islands,  three  small  islets.  Aitutaki,  18  miles  in 
circumference,  2,000  inhabitants.  Palmerston  Islands,  group  of  islets.  Other 
islets  are  Takutea,  Mitiero,  and  Mauki.  Total  area  of  group,  142  sq,  m., 
pop,  8,400,  DuciE  Island,  24°40'S,  lat,  124°  48' W,  long.  Pitcairn  Island, 
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25°  5'  S.,  130°  5'  W.  ;  area  2  sq,  ni.,  pop.  126.  Manihiki  Group,  including 
Reirson  or  Rakoango,  Manihiki  or  Humphry,  Penrhyn  or  Tongarewa,  Caroline, 
Vostok  and  Flint  Islands,  lying  around  10°  S.  lat.  and  between  150°  and  160° 
AV.  long.  ;  area  of  group,  12  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,000.  Suvarof  Islands,  13°  14' 
S.  lat.,  163°  W.  long.  Dudoza  Island,  7°  40'  S.  lat.,  161°  ^Y.  long.  ;  area 
2  sq.  m.  Victoria  Island,  area  2  sq.  m.,  uninhabited.  Union,  or 
ToKELAU  Group,  between  8°  30'  and  11°  S.  lat.,  and  171°  and  172°  W. 
long.  Five  clusters  of  islets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Fakaafo  or  Bow- 
ditch,  Nukunono  or  Duke  of  Clarence,  Oatafu  or  Duke  of  York,  Nassau, 
Danger  ;  area  of  gi'oup,  7  sq,  ni.,  pop.  1,050.  Phcenix  Group,  between 
2°  30'  and  4°  30'  S.  lat,  and  171°  and  174°  30'  W.  long.  Eight  islands: 
Mary,  Enderbury,  PhcBnix,  Birney,  Gardner,  McKean,  Hall,  Sydney  :  area 
of  group,  16  sq.  m.,  pop.  59.  Lagoon,  or  Ellice  Islands,  between  5°  30' 
and  11°  20'  S.  lat.,  and  176°  and  180°  E.  long.  Nine  islands  and  islet 
groups.  The  principal  are  Sophia  or  Rocky  Island,  Nukulaelae  or  Mitchell 
Group,  Ellice,  Nukufetau,  Vaitupu,  Netherland,  Lynx  ;  area  of  group,  14 
sq.  m.,  pop.  2,400.  Gilbert  Islands,  on  the  equator,  between  172°  and 
177°  E.  long.  Consist  of  16  atolls.  Area  166  sq.  ni.,  pop.  35,200. 
Solomon  Islands,  a  group  about  8°  S.  and  160°  W.,  consisting  of  Guadal- 
canar,  Malaita,  and  other  islands ;  area  8,357  sq.  m.  Starbuck  Island, 
5°  30'  S.  lat.,  155°  W.  long.  ;  area  1  sq.  m.,  uninhabited.  Malden  Island, 
4°  S.  lat.,  155°  W.  long.  ;  area  35  sq.  m.,  pop.  168.  Jarvis  Island,  on  the 
equator,  159°  W.,  area  1^  sq.  m.,  pop.  30.  Christmas  Island,  r57'N., 
157°  27'  W.  ;  area  234  sq.  m.,  pop.  100.  Fanning  Island,  3°  50' N., 
159°  W.  ;  area  15  sq.  m,,  pop.  150.  Washington  Island,  4°  40'  N., 
160°  20'  W.,  area  6  sq.  m.     Palmyra,  6°  N.,  162°  30'  W.,  area  U  sq.  m. 

These  islands  are  mostly  of  coral  formation  ;  most  of  them  grow  cocoa-nut 
trees  in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  them  are  valuable  for  their  guano. 
They  are  of  importance  as  being  stages  in  the  proposed  telegraph  route  from 
British  Columbia  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  also  as  coaling  stations 
for  steamers  along  that  route,  and  between  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
Australia  and  Eastern  Asia. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific,  assisted  by  deputies, 
has  jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  of  1893,  for  the 
purpose  of  canying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pacific  Islanders'  Protection  Acts 
of  1872  and  1875,  and  to  settle  disputes  between  British  subjects  living  in 
these  islands.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner  extends  over  all  the 
Western  Pacific  not  within  the  limits  of  Fiji,  Queensland,  or  New  South  Wales, 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civilised  Power,  and  includes  the  Southern  Solomon 
Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Samoa  Islands,  Tonga  Islands,  and  the  various  small 
groups  in  Melanesia. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan  is  a  country  of  Asia  lying  between  parallels  30°  and  38°  20 
of  north  latitude,  and  60°  30'  and  74°  30'  of  east  longitude.  On  the  north- 
east, the  boundary  follows  a  line  running  generally  westward  from  a  fixed 
point  near  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Sarikol  Range  to  Lake  Victoria,  thence 
along  the  line  of  that  branch  of  the  Oxus  which  issues  from  the  lake,  and  so 
to  Khamiab,  From  Khamiab,  the  line  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
Zulfikar,  on  the  river  Hari-Rud,  and  thence  south  to  Kuh  Malik-i-Siyah,  a 
conspicuous  peak  south-west  of  the  Helmand  river.  Here  the  boundary  turns 
round  and  runs  generally  eastwardly  to  the  Kwaja  Amran  range.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  Afghanistan  long  remained  uncertain,  but  the  basis  of  a  delimi- 
tation was  settled,  in  1893,  at  a  conference  between  the  Ameer,  Abdur 
Rahman,  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  and  the  boundary  agreed  upon,  with  the 
exception  of  one  short  section,  has  since  been  demarcated.  The  Ameer 
agreed  that  Chitral,  Bajaur,  Swat  and  Chilas  should  be  included  within  the 
British  sphere  of  political  influence,  while  he  himself  was  to  retain  Asmar  and 
the  Kunar  valley  above  it,  as  far  as  Chanak,  and  the  tract  of  Birmal.  In 
the  subsequent  demarcation,  Kafivistan  was  included  within  the  countries 
under  Afghan  control,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1896  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Ameer  to  bring  the  Kafirs  under  subjection.  The  Ameer  has  withdrawn  his 
pretensions  over  Waziristan.  The  extreme  breadth  of  Afghanistan  from  north 
to  south  is  about  500  miles  ;  its  length  from  the  Herat  frontier  to  the  Khaibar 
Pass,  about  600  miles.  The  surrounding  countries  are,  on  the  north,  the 
Central  Asian  States,  under  the  influence  of  Russia  ;  on  the  west,  Persia  ;  on 
the  south,  the  British  Political  Agency  of  BaMchistan  ;  and  on  the  east,  the 
mountain  tribes  scattered  along  the  north-western  frontier  of  India,  3nd  in- 
cluded within  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 

Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  the  reigning  Amir,  is  son  of 
Afzul  Khan,  and  grandson  of  Dost  Muhammad  Khan.  He  was  recognized  as 
Amir  by  the  British  Government  in  July  1880,  after  the  events  following  on 
the  massacre  of  Sir  L.  Cavagnari. 

The  origin  of  the  Afghans  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  Pathan 
dynasties  of  Delhi  form  part  of  Indian  history.  The  whole  of  Afghanistan 
was  conquered  by  Timur,  Kabul  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants, 
and  Kandahar  being  added  to  it  by  Sultan  Babar  in  1522.  For  the  next 
two  centuries  Kabul  was  held  by  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi,  and 
Herat  by  Persia,  while  Kandahar  repeatedly  changed  hands  between  the 
two.  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian,  held  the  Afghan  provinces  till  his  assassina- 
tion in  1747,  after  which  the  diff'erent  provinces  were  formed  into  a  single 
empire  under  Ahmad  Shah,  Durani,  including  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir  on 
the  east,  and  extending  to  the  Oxus  on  the  north.  The  restoration  of  Shah 
Shuja  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir  John  Keane  in  1838  led  to  continued 
insurrections  against  the  new  ruler,  culminating  in  the  terrible  revolt 
of  1841.  In  1878  war  was  declared  by  England,  and  her  troops  eventually 
captured  Kabul.  Sher  All  fled  and  died  in  Afghan  Turkistan,  his  son 
Yakub  Khan  being  acknowledged  as  Amir,  while  a  British  envoy  and 
escort  was  installed  in  the  citadel  of  Kabul.  On  September  3,  1879,  a 
serious  riot  developed  into  a  massacre  of  the  envoy  and  his  followers,  and 
a  fresh  invasion  of  the  country  took  place.  In  1880  the  British  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Khaibar  and  the  Kuram,  and  from  Kandahar  to  Quetta. 
Abdur  Rahman  has  since  successfully  maintained  his  position. 
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The  government  of  Afghanistan  is  monarchical  under  one  hereditary 
prince,  whose  power  varies  with  his  own  character  and  fortune.  The  domi- 
nions are  politically  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Kabul,  Turkistan,  Herat, 
and  Kandahar,  to  which  may  he  added  the  district  of  Badakshan  with  its 
dependencies.  Each  province  is  under  a  hakim  or  governor  (called  Naib 
in  Sher  All's  time),  under  whom  nobles  dispense  justice  after  a  feudal  fashion. 
Spoliation,  exaction,  and  embezzlement  are  almost  universal. 

The  Amir's  subjects  number  about  four  millions,  the  most  numerous  tribe 
being  the  Ghilzais,  who  must  amount  to  at  least  a  million  ;  then  follow  the 
Tajiks,  Duranis,  Hazaras,  and  Aimaks,  and  Uzbegs.  The  Tajiks,  who  are 
found  scattered  all  over  the  country,  are  presumably  of  Arab  or  Irani  descent, 
and  though  they  are  found  intermingled  with  Afghans,  they  are  more  settled, 
and  prefer  agricultural  or  industrial  occupations.  The  Ghilzais  occupy  the 
country  south-east  of  Kabul,  while  the  Duranis  inhabit  the  country  north  and 
south  of  the  road  between  Herat  and  Kandahar  ;  north  of  these  lie  the 
Paropamisus  Mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Aimaks  and  Hazaras,  who  are  said 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Tartar  colonies  left  by  Ghinghis  Khan,  and  who  have 
undoubted  Tartar  lineaments.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kizilbashis  and 
most  of  the  Hazaras,  who  are  mainly  Shias,  the  inhabitants  are  Muhammadans 
of  the  Suni  sect. 

Justice  in  ordinary  cases  is  supposed  to  be  administered  by  a  kazi,  or  chief 
magistrate,  assisted  by  muftis,  or  mutaassibs  (the  latter  a  species  of  detective 
officers),  and  regulated  by  laws,  which,  if  rightly  acted  on,  would  be  tolerably 
equitable. 

The  revenue  of  Afghanistan  is  subject  to  considerable  liuctuations.  One  of 
the  late  Amir  Sher  All's  ministers  estimated  the  average  annual  revenue  of  the 
five  years  1872-76  at  712,968Z.,  but  subsequent  events  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  present  revenues.  The  Government  share  of  the 
produce  recoverable  is  said  to  vary  from  one-third  to  one-tenth,  according  to 
the  advantages  of  irrigation.  The  Amir  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Indian 
Government,  originally  fixed  at  Rx.  120,000,  and  in  1893  increased  to  Rx. 
180,000  a  year. 

Abdur  Rahman  has  re-introduced  the  regular  army,  which  was  originally 
founded  on  a  European  model  by  Sher  All  on  his  return  from  India 
in  1869.  In  addition  to  his  regular  army  the  Amir's  military  forces  are 
largely  supplemented  by  local  levies  of  horse  and  foot.  The  mounted  levies 
are  simply  the  retainers  of  great  chiefs,  or  of  the  latter's  wealthier  vassals. 
The  foot  levies  are  now,  under  Abdur  Rahman,  permanently  embodied,  and  as 
irregulars  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  regular  infantry.  The  artillerj^ 
branch  is  very  weak,  as  there  are  few  trained  gunners,  the  force  being  made 
up  by  infantry  drafts  when  required.  There  are  no  engineers,  but  a  few 
regiments  have  a  company  equipped  with  spades  and  axes.  No  trust- 
worthy statistics  regarding  the  strength  of  the  Afghan  army  are  available. 
It  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  1890  to  number  50,000.  In  July  1890, 
there  were  said  to  be  20,000  troops  in  and  about  Kabul,  including  six 
mule  batteries  of  artillery,  two  field  batteries,  an  elephant  battery,  40 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  8,000  infantry.  Cannon,  rifles,  and  ammunition 
is  manufactured  at  the  Kabul  arsenal,  under  the  superintendence  of  English- 
men in  the  Amir's  service.  The  factories,  with  the  machinery  imported 
from  England,  are  capable  of  turning  out  10,000  Martini  cartridges,  10,000 
Snider  cartridges  and  15  rifles  daily  ;  and  two  field  guns  weekly. 

There  are  five  classes  of  cultivators — 1st,  proprietors,  who  cultivate  their 
own  land ;  2nd,  tenants,  who  hire  it  for  a  rent  in  money  or  for  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  produce  ;  3rd,  huzgurs,  who  are  the  same  as  the  metayers  in 
France ;  4th,  hired  labourers ;  and,  5th,  villeins,  who  cultivate  their  lord's 
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land  without  wages— i.e.  slaves.  There  are  two  harvests  in  the  year 
in  most  parts  of  Afghanistan.  One  of  these  is  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn 
and  reaped  in  summer,  and  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  Ervum  Lens,  and 
Oicer  arietinum,  with  some  peas  and  beans.  The  other  harvest  is  sown  in  the 
end  of  spring  and  reaped  in  autumn.  It  consists  of  rice,  millet,  arzun 
{Panicum  italimm),  Indian  corn,  &c.  The  castor-oil  plant,  madder,  and  the 
assafoetida  plant  abound.  Vast  quantities  of  assafoetida  are  exported  to 
India. 

The  fruits,  viz.  the  apple,  pear,  almond,  peach,  quince,  apricot,  plum, 
cherry,  pomegranate,  grape,  fig,  mulberry,  are  produced  in  profuse  abundance. 
They  form  the  principal  food  of  a  large  class  of  the  people  throughout  the 
year,  both  in  the  fresh  and  preserved  state,  and  in  the  latter  condition  are 
exported  in  great  quantities. 

Northern  Afghanistan  is  reputed  to  be  tolerably  rich  in  copper,  and 
lead  is  found  in  many  parts.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  comes  from  Bajaur 
and  the  Farnmli  district,  and  gold  in  small  quantities  is  brought  from  Kanda- 
har, the  Laghman  Hills,  and  Kunar.  Badakshan  was  famous  for  its  precious 
stones. 

The  production  of  silks  and  the  manufacture  of  felts,  postins,  carpets,  and 
rosaries  are  some  of  the  principal  industries.  Silk  is  largely  produced  at 
Kandahar,  as  well  as  felts,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and 
exported  to  the  Punjab  and  Persia.  The  sheepskin  posf/m  manufacture  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries. 

The  trade  routes  of  Afghanistan  are  as  follows  : — 
From  Persia  by  Mashad  to  Herat. 

,,     Bokhara  by  Merv  to  Herat. 

,,  ,,     by  Karchi,  Balkh,  and  Khulm  to  Kabul. 

, ,     East  Ttirkistan  by  Chitral  to  Jalalabad. 

,,     India  by  the  Khaibar  and  Abkhana  roads  to  Kabul. 

,,         ,,     by  the  Gumal  Pass  to  Ghazni. 

,,        ,,     by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Sind-Pishin  Railway  to  Kandahar. 

Trade. 

No  accurate  registration  of  the  trade  between  Afghanistan  and  India  has 
yet  been  obtained.  Of  the  trade  carried  by  the  Sind-Pishin  Railway,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  Rx,  2,500,000  in  1889-90,  probably  only  one-sixth  can  be 
classed  as  imports  and  exports  between  the  two  countries.  The  trade  between 
Northern  Afghanistan  (Kabul)  and  India,  during  the  past  five  years  ending 
March  31,  has  been  registered  as  follows  : — 


— 

1891.   Rx. 

1892.   Rx. 

1893.    Rx. 

1894.   Rx. 

1895.   Rx. 

Imports  from  India 
Exports  to  India  . 

459,870 
208,600 

653,639 
218,120 

610,500 
220,850 

405,200 
188,800 

270,575 
152,791 

Of  the  above  imports,  the  chief  items  are  cotton  goods,  indigO)  sugar,  and 
tea,  mostly  the  China  leaf.  The  exports  include  horses,  spices,  assafoetida, 
fruits,  and  nuts.  The  heavy  transit  duties  levied  by  the  Amir  prohibit 
transit  trade  between  India  and  the  country  north  of  the  Oxus.  A  duty  of 
106  rupees  is  levied  on  every  camel  load  (about  4501bs,)  of  Indian  tea  passing 
through  Kabul  to  Bokhara. 

The  trade  between  Kandahar  and  British  India  amounted  in  1894-95  to 
Rx,  309,761  imports  from,  and  Rx.  299,090  exports  to  British  I^dia.     Three, 
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fifths  of  the  imports  consist  of  cotton  piece  goods,  foreign  and  Indian.  The 
imports  of  foreign  are  double  the  imports  of  Indian  piece  goods.  Half  the 
exports  consist  of  raw  wool,  the  other  half  being  mainly  fruit  and  nuts. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  Russian  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan  is 
indeterminable,  but  it  is  stated  that  in  1890,  3,944,568  roubles'  worth  of 
Russian  merchandise  was  imported  into  Afghanistan  from  Bokhara  ;  while  the 
exports  to  Bokhara  were  valued  at  3,983,270  roubles. 

The  rupee  appears  to  be  the  usual  currency,  though  Government  demands 
are  often  paid  in  kind. 

The  Ameer's  mint  at  Cabul  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  an  English- 
man. According  to  official  reports,  the  smallest  silver  coin  yet  struck  has 
been  the  "  kran,"  of  the  value  of  half  the  "Kabul  "  rupee,  but  in  future  there 
will  be  a  smaller  coin,  equivalent  to  the  threepence.  In  addition  to  these 
pieces,  there  will  be  a  gold  piece  of  the  same  value  as  the  sovereign,  and  new 
silver  pieces  equal  to  the  crown  and  half-crown  respectively.  Besides  the 
small  copper  "pice  "  at  present  coined,  of  which  72  are  reckoned  as  equal  to 
one  "  KalDuli  "  rupee,  a  large  bronze  coin  will  be  struck  of  the  size  of  a  crown, 
and  of  the  nominal  value  of  about  5d. 

The  Khaibar  and  Bolan  roads  are  excellent,  and  fit  for  wheeled  traffic  as 
far  as  Kabul  and  Kandahar  respectively.  There  is,  however,  no  wheeled 
carriage,  except  artillery,  proper  to  the  country,  and  merchandise  is  transported 
on  camel  or  pony  back.  There  are  practically  no  navigable  rivers  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  timber  is  the  only  article  of  commerce  conveyed  by  water,  floated 
down  stream  in  rafts. 
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AFRICA,  CENTRAL:   INDEPENDENT 
STATES. 

There  still  remain  certain  quasi-independent  States  in  Central 
Africa  about  which  it  may  be  useful  to  give  here  such  informa- 
tion as  is  obtainable  with  respect  to  their  political,  religious, 
industrial,  and  commercial  condition.  These  are  the  Central 
Sudan  States — Bornu  and  Wadai  (on  which  Kanem  and  Bagirmi 
are  dependent) ;  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  Bornu  may  be 
regarded  as  within  the  British  sphere,  and  Wadai  within  the 
French  sphere ;  under  this  head  may  also  be  included  the  old 
Egyptian  Sudan.  The  region  lying  between  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  French  sphere  in  the  Sahara,  the  western  limits  of  Egypt, 
the  country  of  Fezzan  in  the  north,  and  the  Central  Sudan  in  the 
south,  is  still  unannexed.  It  contains  the  mountainous  inhabited 
region  of  Tibesti. 


CENTRAL  SUDAN  STATES.^ 

BORNU. 

Boruu,  that  is,  Bar-noa,  or  '  Land  of  Noah, '  if  not  the  largest,  is  the  most 
populous  Mohammedan  State  in  Central  Sudan.  It  occupies  the  western  and 
southern  sides  of  Lake  Chad,  being  conterminous  on  the  south-east  with 
Bagirmi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Shari  River,  and  stretching  thence 
westwards  to  the  Empire  of  Sokoto,  Approximate  area,  50,000  square  miles  ; 
population  estimated  at  over  5, 000, 000.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
call  themselves  Ka-nuri,  that  is,  '  People  of  Light, '  are  of  mixed  Negro  and 
Dasa  (southern  Tibu)  descent,  and  speak  a  Tibu  dialect  that  has  been  reduced 
to  written  form  by  the  Protestant  missionaries.  The  other  chief  elements  of 
the  population  are  the  Tuareg  Berbers  in  the  north  ;  the  Arabs  mainly  in  the 
south-east  ;  the  Makari  and  Marghi  Negroes  in  the  south  ;  the  Wanga,  Bedde, 
and  other  pagan  tribes  in  the  east ;  and  in  the  centre  the  Magomi,  who  claim 
kinship  with  the  royal  dynasty  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over  the 
united  Bornu  and  Kanem  States.  These  and  the  Kanuri  are  regarded  as  the 
most  cultured  people  in  Central  Africa,  and  their  woven  fabrics,  pottery,  and 
metal  ware  are  highly  prized  throughout  the  Sudan. 

The  Sultan,  whose  official  title  is  Mai,  but  who  is  more  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  Sheikh,  is  in  principle  an  absolute  monarch.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
administration  by  a  Council  comprising  the  Kokenawa,  or  military  chiefs,  the 
official  delegates  of  the  various  subject  races,  and  several  members  of  the 
reigning  family.  The  standing  army  of  about  30,000  men  is  partly  armed 
with  rifles,  and  the  cavalry  still  wear  armour,  either  imported  from  Eastern 
Sudan  or  manufactured  in  the  country.     There  is  also  some  artillery,  and  a 

For  yokoto,  see  Xiqer  Territories,  under  the  British  Empire. 
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few  companies  even  wear  European  uniforms.  In  lieu  of  pay  the  men  receive 
allotments  of  land. 

Kuka  (Kukawa),  capital  of  Bornu,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Chad. 
It  has  a  population  of  from  50,000  to  60,000,  and  is  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  trade  in  the  Sudan.  Wares  of  all  kinds  reach  this  mart  from  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey,  chiefly  by  the  caravan  route  from  Tripoli  and  Fezzan, 
the  shortest  crossing  the  Sahara.  By  the  same  route  are  sent  northwards  con- 
voys of  1,000,  2,000,  and  even  4,000  slaves,  besides  ivory,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  other  local  produce.  The  legal  currency  are  the  Maria  Theresa  crown,  the 
Spanish  douro,  and  cowries,  at  the  rate  of  4,000  to  the  crown. 

Besides  Kuka,  there  are  several  other  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitants, 
such  as  Birni,  Bundi,  Gummel,  Mashena,  Borsari,  Surrikolo,  Logon- Karnah, 
capital  of  the  Logon  territory,  and  Doloo,  capital  of  the  tributary  Mandara 
State.  The  coast  lands  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Kuri 
and  Yedina  pirates,  who  inhabit  the  archipelagoes  in  Lake  Chad. 

By  the,  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1890  and  the  Anglo-German  agree- 
ment of  1893,  Bornu  is  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  France  and  Germany. 

WADAI— KANEM— BAGIEMI. 

The  Sultanate  of  Wadai,  at  present  the  most  poAverful  State  in  Central 
Sudan,  occupies  with  the  tributary  States  the  whole  region  between  Dar-Fur 
and  Lake  Chad,  and  extends  from  the  southern  verge  of  the  Sahara  southwards 
nearly  to  the  divide  between  the  Chad  and  Congo  basins.  Total  area,  in- 
cluding Wadai  and  Bagirmi,  nearly  172,000  square  miles;  population 
estimated  by  Nachtigal  at  2,600,000.  The  Arabs,  here  collectively  called 
Aramka,  have  been  settled  in  the  country  for  over  500  years.  Their  traders 
(Jellaba)  send  caravans  south  to  Dar-Banda  and  Bagirmi,  and  west  to  Bornu, 
bartering  salt  and  manufactured  goods  for  ivory,  slaves,  ostrich  feathers,  and 
copper.  But  the  political  power  belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  Mabas,  a  Negro 
people  who  occupy  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Wadai  proper,  and  whose 
language  forms  the  chief  medium  of  intercourse  throughout  the  State,  Like 
the  Arabs,  the  Mabas,  who  have  lately  joined  the  Senusiya  '  revivalists, '  are 
fanatical  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
.  The  Maba  Sultan  Sheikh  Aly,  whose  capital  was  removed  in  1850  from 
Wara  to  Abeshr  (Abesheh),  24  miles  further  north,  has  absolute  power,  limited 
by  custom  and  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  But  he  rules  directly  only  over 
the  north-east  of  Wadai  proper,  which  is  divided  into  provinces  named  from 
the  cardinal  points  and  administered  by  Kamakels  (viceroys),  who  have  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  The  Sultan  himself  is  assisted  by  a  Fasher  or 
Council,  while  the  law,  that  is,  the  Koran,  is  interpreted  by  the  College  of 
Fakihs  or  Ulemas.  The  army,  about  7,000  strong,  is  chiefly  employed. in 
levying  tribute  in  kind  (slaves,  horses,  cattle,  honey,  corn)  from  the  provinces 
and  vassal  States. 

Of  these  vassal  States,  the  most  important  are  Kanem,  between  Wadai 
and  Lake  Chad,  and  Bagirmi  on  the  south-western  frontier.  Kanem,  which 
is  about  30,000  square  miles  in  extent,  occupies  the  eastern  and  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Chad,  and  stretches  north  to  the  verge  of  the  Sahara.  Popula- 
tion about  100,000,  chiefly  Kanem-bu — that  is,  people  of  Kanem,  akin  to  the 
Dasas  (southern  Tibus),  and  held  in  subjection  by  the  Aulad-Sliman  Arabs. 
Although  they  can  now  muster  no  more  than  1,000  armed  men,  the  Aulad* 
Sliman  are  perhaps  the  fiercest  marauders  in  the  whole  of  North  Africa.  Mao 
residence  of  the  political  agent  of  Wadai,  lies  in  the  centre  of  Kanem,  about  a 
day's  march  south-east  of  Njimi,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
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The  Sultanate  of  Bagirmi,  comprising  the  low-lying  marshy  region  between 
Lake  Chad,  the  Lower  Shari  river,  and  the  Sokoro  hills  west  of  Lake  Fitri,  has 
an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  or  71,000  including  the  southern  lands 
inhabited  by  tributary  pagan  peoples,  or  to  which  slave-hunting  expeditions  are 
regularly  sent.  The  Barmaghe,  as  the  natives  of  Bagirmi  call  themselves,  are 
all  Mohammedan  Negroes,  who  numbered  1,500,000  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Since  then  they  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  wars  with  Wadai, 
famines,  and  epidemics.  Since  1871  the  Sultan,  who  resides  at  Massenia 
(Massena),  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Shari,  has  acknowledged  the 
suzerainty  of  the  ruler  of  Wadai,  from  whom  he  receives  his  investiture. 
Over  his  own  subjects  his  power  is  absolute,  the  administration  being  carried 
on  chiefly  by  bands  of  eunuchs  and  other  oflicials,  who  levy  the  taxes  and 
plundei  the  people  with  impunity.  Organised  slave-hunting  razzias  are  also 
periodically  sent  to  the  southern  regions  of  the  Upper  Shari  basin,  occupied 
by  the  Kimre,  Sokoro,  and  many  other  pagan  tribes. 

By  the  Franco-German  Agreement  of  February,  1895,  the  region  to  the 
east  of  the  Shari,  which  includes  Bagirmi,  is  reserved  to  the  French  sphere  of 
influence. 
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EGYPTIAN  SITDAN. 

Before  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  in  1882,  the  Khedival  possessions  beyond 
Egypt  proper  comprised  the  whole  of  East  Sudan  and  Nubia  between  Wadai 
on  the  west  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east  (23°-40''  E.),  together  with  the  north- 
west section  of  Somaliland  and  the  coast  lands  between  Abyssinia  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aden.  This  territory  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Upper  Egypt  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  1,400  miles  southwards  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  (3°-23°  N.), 
and  had  a  total  area  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
roughly  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions.  It  included  the  geo- 
graphical regions  of  Darfur,  on  the  Wadai  frontier,  reduced  by  Ziber  Pasha 
in  1874  ;  Kordofan,  between  Darfur  and  the  Upper  Nile,  reduced  by  Mehemet 
Ali  in  1821  ;  Lower  Niobia,  which  had  always  been  politically  dependent  on 
Egypt ;  Upper  Nuhia  with  Senaar,  reduced  by  Ismail  Pasha  in  1822  ;  the 
Zeriba  lands  of  the  White  Nile  basin,  organised  and  administered  by  the 
European  lieutenants  of  the  Khedival  Government  during  the  decade  ending 
1882,  and  partly  held  by  Emin  Pasha  till  the  Stanley  Relief  Expedition  of 
1889  ;  lastly,  the  Danakil  (Afar),  Adal,  and  Somali  lands  round  about  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el -Mandeb,  where  the  Egyptian  authority  was  established  only 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seaboard. 

The  Egyptian  Sudan  was  placed  under  a  Governor-General,  whose  official 
residence  was  Khartum  (population  in  1882,  70,000),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
White  and  Blue  Niles,  and  the  territory  was  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  twelve  provinces,  ^  with  area,  population,  and  chief  towns  as 
follows  : — 

1  MS.  note  by  the  late  General  Gordon. 
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Province 

■ 

Estimated  area 
in  square  miles 

Estimated 
Population 

1,000,000 

Capital 

/New  Dongola 
\  Khartum 

Dongola 
Khartum    . 

100,000 

Sawakin-Massawah 

80,000 

350,000 

Massawah 

Kordofan    . 

100,000 

300,000 

El-Obeid 

Darfur 

200,000 

1,500,000 

El-Fasher 

Senaar 

^ 

r Senaar 
Lado 
1  Mehemet  Ali 
IShekka 

Equatorial  Province 
Fazocli 

450,000 

7,000,000 

Bahr-el-Gazal 

Zeilah 

1 

C  Zeilah 
4  Harrar 
(  Berberali 

Harrar 

20,000 

250,000 

1  Berbera 

Total  Egyptian  Sudai 

I 

950,000 

10,400,000 

— 

It  is  estimated  that  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  Sudan  have,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  perished  through  war,  famine,  and  slave-trading. 

Since  the  Mahdi's  revolt,  Sawakin,  Zeilah,  and  Berbera  have  been  occupied 
by  the  English,  Massawah  by  the  Italians,  and  the  northern  part  of  Dongola 
by  Egypt.  Darfur  appears  to  have  reasserted  its  independence,  the  Equa- 
torial Province  has  lapsed  into  barbarism.  The  greater  part  of  the  Equatorial 
Province  and  of  Darfur  is  by  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1890  and  Anglo - 
Italian  agreement  of  1891  included  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence. 

Before  the  war  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  with  Egypt,  the  chief 
exports  being  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  hides,  and  skins  ;  the  imports, 
European  and  Oriental  wares  of  all  kinds.  For  Kordofan  alone  the  total 
exports  were  valued  in  1881  at  nearly  150,000Z,  Besides  the  great  artery  of 
the  Nile,  the  chief  trade  routes  ran  from  Obeid  to  Khartum,  from  Berber  to 
Sawakin,  from  Sawakin  up  the  Baraka  Valley  to  Kassala,  from  Kassala  to 
Senaar,  and  thence  down  the  Blue  Nile  to  Khartum. 


I 
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ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 

(Republioa  Argentina.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  '  Provincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la  Plata/  bears 
date  May  15,  1853,  with  modifications  in  1860,  when  Buenos 
Ay  res  joined  the  confederacy.  By  its  provisions,  the  executive 
)ower  is  left  to  a  President,  elected  for  six  years  by  representa- 
tives of  the  fourteen  provinces,  equal  to  double  the  number  of 
senators  and  deputies  combined ;  while  the  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Deputies,  the  former  numbering  30,  two  from  the 
capital  and  from  each  province,  elected  by  a  special  body  of 
electors  in  the  capital,  and  by  the  legislatures  in  the  provinces ; 
and  the  latter  86  members  elected  by  the  people.  By  the  Con- 
stitution there  should  be  one  deputy  for  every  20,000  inhabit- 
ants. A  deputy  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  have  been  a 
citizen  for  four  years.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years, 
but  one-half  of  the  House  must  retire  every  two  years. 
Senators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  for  six 
years,  and  have  an  annual  income  of  $2,000.  One-third  of  the 
Senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  The  two  chambers  meet 
annually  from  May  1  to  September  30.  The  members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Deputies  are  paid  for  their  services, 
each  receiving  1 2,000  pesos  per  annum.  A  Yice-President,  elected 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  President,  fills 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  but  has  otherwise  no 
political  power.  The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and  judicial  offices,  and 
has  the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics ;  he  is  responsible  with 
the  Ministry  for  the  acts  of  the  executive ;  both  President  and 
Vice-President  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  Argentine  by  birth,  and 
cannot  be  re-elected. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Seiior  Unbiiiu,  fonucrly  Yice-President  ;  wa.s 
proclaimed  President  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Saenz  Pena,  January  22,. 
1895. 

The  Ministry,  appointed  by  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  President, 
(•onsists  of  five  Secretaries  of  State — namely,  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Finance,  War,  and  Justice. 

The  President  has  a  salary  of  36,000  dollars,  the  Vice-President  of  18,000 
oUars,  and  each  of  the  five  ministers  of  16,800  dollars  jter  annum. 

y 
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Local  Government. 

The  Constitution,  with  certain  small  exceptions,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  Such  matters  as  affect  the  Republic  as  a  whole  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Central  Government.  The  governors  of  the 
various  provinces  are  invested  with  very  extensive  powers,  and  in  their  con- 
stitutional functions  are  independent  of  the  central  executive.  They  are  not 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  but  elected  by  the  people  of  each 
province  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  four  years.  The  provinces  elect  their 
own  legislatures,  and  have  complete  control  over  their  own  afllairs  ;  they 
can  contract  loans  (internal  ancl  external)  under  their  sole  and  exclusive 
responsibility. 

Area  and  Population. 

At  the  census  of  1869  the  population  of  the  2^1'ovinces 
amounted  to  1,736,922. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  fourteen  provinces 
and  nine  territories  actually  composing  the  Argentine  Republic, 
their  estimated  area,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  according  to 
the  census  of  May  10,  1895  (the  population  of  the  territories  being 
estimated) : — 


Provinces 

Area : 

I'oimlation 

Population 

Engl.  sq.  miles 

665,243 

per  sq.  mile 

Littoral  :  Buenos  Ayres  (city)    . 





Puenos  Ayres(provincc) 

63,000 

921,222 

14-6 

ganta  Fe    . 

18,000 

405,360 

22-5 

Entre  Rios 

45,000 

302,571 

6-7         1 

Corrientes  . 

54,000 

239,344 

4-4 

Andes  :     Rioja 

31,500 

70,010 

2-2 

Catamaica. 

31,500 

89,645 

2-2 

San  Juan   , 

29,700 

84,239 

2-8 

Mendoza    . 

54,000 

114,814 

2  1 

Central  :  Cordova     . 

54,000 

353,000 

6-5 

San  Luis    . 

18,000 

81,537 

4-5 

Santiago  del  Estero     . 

31,500 

160,534 

5  1 

Tucuman   . 

13,500 

213,000 

15-8 

Northern  :  Salta 

45,000     ' 

118,107 

2-6 

Jujuy 

27,000     ' 

55,000 

2-3 
7-5 

Total 

515,700 

3,873,626 

Territories 

Misiones    . 

23,932 

-^ 

Foiniosa    \ 

125,612 

Chaco        j 

Pampa 

191,842 

)     100,000 

Rio  Negro              ^ 

Neuquen                 / 

1 

Chubut                   >     . 

268,000 

1 

Santa  Cruz            V 

Tierra  del  Fuego    ) 

3,973,626 

3-5 

Grand  total 

1,125,086 
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By  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  in  1881 
the  latter  recognises  the  right  of  the  former  to  all  the  country  east  of  the  crest 
of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  including  all  Patagonia  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Commissioners  are  now  at  woik  delineating  the 
boundary.  Commissioners  are  also  at  work  on  the  boundary  along  the 
Bolivian  frontier. 

The  cai)ital  of  the  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres,  had  a  population  of  177,790 
in  1869,  295,000  in  1882,  and  615,226  in  August,  1895,  of  whom  over 
170,000  are  foreigners.  Other  towns,  with  populations  for  1895,  are  Cordoba, 
54,400;  Rosario,  124,305;  Tucuman,  25,000;  Mendoza,  28,709;  Parana, 
18,000;  Salta,  20,000;  Corrientes,  14,000  inhabitants;  La  Plata,  the  new 
capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  (founded  1884),  60,982  (it  is  about 
40  miles  SE.  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres)  ;  Santa  Fe,  35,288  ;  San  Luis,  17,827; 
San  Juan,  10,517, 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  due  greatly  to  immigration.  The 
arrivals  by  sea  in  the  last  ten  years  have. been  as  follows: — 1884,  77,805  ; 
1885,  108,722  ;  1886,  93,116  ;  1887,  120,842  ;  1888,  155,632  ;  1889,  260,909  ; 
1890,  77,815  ;  1891,  28,266  ;  1892,  39,973  ;  1893,  52,067  ;  1894,  54,720,  In 
the  twenty-one  years  1873-1893  the  arrivals  of  immigrants  numbered 
1,683,000,  and  the  departures  567,000,  In  1894  the  immigrants  comprised 
37,699  Italians,  8,122  Spaniards,  2,107  French,  971  Germans,  3,132  Russians, 
440  Austrians,  and  2,890  Russian  Jews,  The  departures  in  1894  numbered 
41,399,  In  1893  the  total  number  that  entered  was  110,226;  and  left, 
64,100  ;  in  1894,  107,104,  and  56,904, 

In  1887  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Republic  was  600,000,  including 
280,000  Italians,  150.000  French,  100,000  Spaniards,  40,000  English,  and 
20,000  Germans. 

Religion. 

Although  the  Constitution  recognises  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  that 
of  the  State,  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  In  1891,  272,880  dollars  were  set 
down  in  the  budget  for  public  worship.  There  are  1  archbishop  and  5 
suffragan  bishops.     For  the  instniction  of  the  clergy  there  are  5  seminaries. 

1888  civil  marriage  was  established  in  the  Republic. 

Instruction. 

Primary  education  is  free,  secular  and  compulsory  for  children  from  6  to  14 
years  of  age.  In  the  capital  and  the  9  territories  it  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
national  council  of  education,  assisted  by  local  school  councils  ;  and  in  the 
14  provinces  under  their  respective  governments.  The  elementary  schools 
are  supported  in  the  capital  and  each  province  by  the  taxes  established  in  their 
Education  Acts,  aided  by  large  subsidies  from  the  general  Government.  In 
1890  the  sums  contributed  by  the  general  Government  and  the  14  provinces  to 
the  support  of  the  elementary  education  in  the  Republic  amounted  to 
10,415,789  dollars.  In  1892  there  were  2,731  elementary  schools,  with  6,864 
teachers  and  228,439  pupils.  Secondary  or  preparatory  education  is  controlled 
by  the  general  Government,  which  maintains  16  lyceums  (one  in  each  province 
and  the  capital),  with  450  professors  and  3,169  pupils  in  1892.  There  are  2 
universities,  at  Cordova  and  Buenos  Ayres,  comprising  (1891)  faculties  of  law, 
medicine,  and  engineering,  with  a  total  of  900  students  ;  a  school  of  mines 
(20  students),  2  colleges  of  agriculture,  a  naval,  a  military,  and  several 
normal  schools.  There  is  a  well-equipped  national  observatory  at  Cordoba, 
and  another  at  La  Plata,  museums  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  La  Plata,  and  a 
meteorological  bureau. 
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Justice. 

Justice  is  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  five  judges  and  an  attorney- 
general,  which  is  also  a  court  of  appeal,  and  by  a  number  of  inferior  and  local 
courts,  trial  by  jury  being  established  by  the  Constitution  for  criminal  cases. 
Each  State  has  its  own  judicial  system. 

In  1891  in  Buenos  Ayres,  3,800  criminal  cases  were  tried.  Of  those  tried 
on  criminal  charges  3,436  were  Italians,  of  whom  65  were  tried  for  murder. 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  ca])ital  is  900. 


Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Republic  for  three  years,  according  to  the  President's 
message  of  May  8,   1895,  was  as  follows  : — 


' 

Dollars  Gold 
_                      _ 

28,286,204 
31,864,095 
27,790,500 

Dollars  Paper 

1892  .... 

1893  .... 

1894  .... 

17,733,051 
21,860,124 
24,861,412 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1895,  amounted  to 
19,271,941  dollars  gold  and  72,065,221  dollais  paper.  Of  this  sum, 
17,793,570  dollars  gold  and  58,578,898  dollars  paper  were  expended  on  ad- 
ministration and  on  the  service  of  the  debt.  For  1896  the  Government  esti- 
mates of  revenue  and  expenditure  were  : — 


Revenue 

Dollars  Gold 

Revenue 

• 
Dollars  Paper 

Import  and  export 

Railways  and  works 

5,610,000 

duties 

28,500,000 

Land  and  general 

Port  dues     . 

1,656,000 

taxes 

3,100,000 

Statistics    and 

Stamps 

5,200,000 

[       stamps 

270,000 

Posts,  &c.     . 

3,540,000 

Interest 

622,000 

Hevenue  taxes 

22,010,000 

Sundries 

100,000 

Total  . 

Eventualities 

10,000,000 

31,048,000 

Total  . 

49,560,000 
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Expend! tnro  I        Dollars  Gold         i       Dollars  Papn- 


IBfnterior  and  Congress  1,500,000  -21,841,000       ' 

■^■Foreign  atlairs          .         .         .         .  :  345,280  585,000 

Finance  ...                   -I  —  6,292,000       ' 

])ebt '  13,646,208  9,943,000       | 

Justice,  Instruction          .         .          .  !  —  11,974,000 

Lands,  &c ■  —  657,000 

War '  5,000,000  20,327.000       | 

Xavv                —               I        13,981,000       i 


Total         .         .         .  20,491,483  85,600,000 


At  the  beginning  of  1895  the  National  Debt  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
jod  as  follows  : — 

£ 

External  Debt 52,555,700 

Internal  Debt,  gold  .  161,259,031  dollars   -   31,995,839 

paper  .         .       83,421,350       ,,         -      4,729,101 

Floating  Debt,  gold  .         .         .         7,517,732       ,,        -16,428,434 

Total         ....   105,709,074 

Of  the  internal  debt  the  Government  owns  bonds  amounting  to 
108,174,829  dollars  gold,  or  27,260, 000^.,  and  therefore  that  amount  of  debt 
may  be  considered  nominal. 

The  annual  service  of  this  debt  amounted  in  1894-95  to  13,846,322 
dollars  paper,  and  1,478,311  dollars  gold.  The  total  amount  of  the  notes 
redeemed  during  the  year  1894  was  8,000,394  dollars. 

Each  province  and  municipality  has,  besides,  its  own  budget,  the  total 
national  and  provincial  expenditure  amovmting  to  about  M.  per  head.  For 
1894  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
13,235,320  dollars.  The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  14  provinces  for  1894 
was  30,312,519  dollars.  In  1895  the  Provincial  debts,  including  arrears  of 
interest,  amounted  to  137,261,866  dollars  gold,  or  34,589,900Z.  The  Municipal 
debts  amount  to  24,596,422  dollars  gold. 

In  1895  the  Finance  Minister  presented  a  .scheme  for  the  unification  of  the 
National  and  Provincial  debts  and  the  raihvay  guarantees  by  issuing 
380,000,000  gold  dollars  in  bonds  of  4  per  cent,  interest  and  1  percent, 
amortisation  (230,000,000  for  National  debts,  85,000,000  for  Provincial 
debts,  and  35,000,000  for  railway  guarantees). 


Defence. 

The  army  comprises  37  generals,  685  infantry  officers,  507  cavalry,  167 
^artillery,  and  2  engineer  ;  while  the  rank  and  file  numbers  6,498  men.  The 
'botal  effective  army,  according  to  a  statement  presented  to  Congre.ss  in  1895, 
rill  be  increased  to  14,194  men.  The  number  of  men  in  the  national  guard 
is  put  at  480,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  65,000  have  received  any  military 
training. 
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There  is  a  military  school,  with  125  cadets,  and  a  school  for  non-com- 
missioned officers.  The  naval  school  has  60  cadets,  and  the  school  of 
gunners  80. 

The  Argentine  Navy  is  the  third  in  importance  of  those  maintained  by  the 
South  American  States.  According  to  the  system  of  classification  adopted  in 
this  volume  (see  Introductory  Table),  it  consists  of  2  port-defence  armour- 
clads  (the  old  monitors  El  Plata  and  Los  Andes) ;  3  armoured  cruisers  ; 
3  second-class  cruisers,  25  de  Mayo,  9  de  Julio,  and  Buenos  Aires  ;  5  third- 
class  cruisers  a,  and  5  h  ;  and  8  first-class,  2  second-class  and  4  third-class 
torpedo-boats.  Six  first-class  boats  of  the  Destroyer  type  are  building  in 
England. 

The  armoured  cruiser  Ahnirante  Brown  was  built  at  Poplar  in  1880, 
is  of  4,200  tons  displacement,  5,380  horse-power,  with  14  knots  nominal  speed, 
and  is  protected  by  9-inch  steel-faced  armour.  In  her  central  battery  she 
carries  6  12-ton  iDreech-loading  Armstrong  guns,  and  has  2  other  guns 
of  the  same  calibre  mounted  at  the  bow  and  stern  respectively.  In  July, 
1892,  there  was  launched  at  Elswick  the  cruiser  Nueve  de  Julio,  3,575  tons 
displacement,  14,500  indicated  horse-power,  and  nominal  speed  22-5  knots. 
With  natural  draught  (13,000  horse-power)  this  vessel  obtained  the  high  speed 
of  21 '9  knots.  She  carries  4  6-in.  and  8  4'7-in.  Q.F.  guns,  and  24 
Hotchkiss  3  pr.  and  1  pr.  guns.  At  the  same  time  the  torpedo-gunboat 
Aurora  (500  tons),  with  2,300  horse-power,  and  a  speed  of  18*5  knots,  was 
launched.  The  steel  cruiser-rams  Lihertad  and  Independencia,  launched  by 
Messrs.  Laird  Bros,  at  Birkenhead,  respectively  in  1890  and  1891,  are  very 
remarkable  vessels.  They  have  a  small  displacement  (2,500  tons),  but  are 
powerfully  armed,  w^ell  protected,  and  handy  ships.  They  carry  2  9i-in. 
Krupp  guns  en  harhette,  and  have  a  secondary  armament  of  4  4-7-in. 
Armstrong  quick-firers,  2  sponsoned  out  on  each  broadside,  and  8  smaller 
pieces.  These  were  the  first  vessels  to  be  provided  with  heavy  guns 
mounted  for  high-angle  (40°)  fire.  The  side  and  barbette  protection  is 
8-in.  compound  armouring.  The  torpedo-gunboat  Rosales  was  lost  at  sea, 
but  Messrs.  Laird  have  launched  a  more  powerful  substitute  in  the  Fatria 
(1,183  tons),  which  has  steamed  20 '5  knots  with  forced  draught.  She  carries 
a  powerful  armament  of  2  47-in.,  4  3-pr.,  and  2  3-pr.  quick-firers.  The 
Buenos  Aires,  the  now  second-class  cruiser  built  by  Messrs.  Armstrong,  is 
now  the  fastest  sea- going  vessel  afloat,  with  the  exception  of  torpedo-boats 
and  destroyers.  The  mean  speed  during  a  six  hours'  trial  at  natural  draught 
was  23 '202  knots.  Her  waterline  length  is  396  feet,  and  her  extreme 
breadth  47  feet  2  inches.  The  liquid  displacement  is  4,500  tons,  and  the 
indicated  horse-power  14,000.  She  is  armed  with  2  8-in.,  4  6-in.  and  6  4*7-in. 
Q.F.  guns,  and  16  3-pr.  and  8  1-pr.  guns.  The  protective  deck  is  li  in.  on 
the  flat,  3  in.  on  the  slope,  and  5  in.  over  the  machinery  space. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1895,  in  the  14  provinces  and  9 
national  territories,  was  15,000,000  acres,  or  about  6*2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  available  for  cultivation,  which  is  put  at  240,000,000  acres. 

In  1894  the  area  under  vines  was  28,800  hectares.  The  annual  production 
of  wine  was  1,000,000  hectolitres;  grapes,  10,582  tons;  alcohol,  18,125 
hectolitres.  About  32,900  hectares  are  under  sugar  cane,  and  there  are  48 
sugar  works  in  operation.  The  sugar  crop  (1895)  in  Tucunian  was  estimated 
at] 00, 000  tons, 
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The  chief  agricultural  products  in  1894  were :  wheat,  2,044,957  ton;^ ;  maize, 
t)08,000  tons  ;  flax,  260,000  tons.  In  1895  the  wheat  yield  in  Santa  Fe  was 
estimated  at  860,000  tons.  In  1893  there  were  in  the  Republic  22,000,000 
cattle,  80,000,000  sheep,  5,200,000  horses,  and  1,998,000  other  animals,  the 
total  value  being  494,160,000  dollars  gold.  In  1894  there  were  slaughtered 
623,000  head  of  cattle  ;  in  1895,  733,600.  In  1892  there  were  74  breweries 
and  193  distilleries,  the  output  of  spirit  being  37,242,069  litres.  The 
number  of  industrial  establishments  in  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  347 
with  a  capital  of  40,700,000  dollars  and  12,200  workmen.  In  the  provinces 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Fe,  and  Entre  Rios  agricultural  lands  to  the  extent  of 
1)30,000  acres  have  been  acquired  by  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association, 
and  about  180,000  acres  are  occupied  by  Jews. 

Coal  (lignite)  is  found  in  several  provinceSj 
Petroleum  is  worked  in  Mendoza. 


but  not  worked  satisfactorily. 


Commerce. 


^^H      The  following  table  shows  the  official  values  in  thousands  of 
^^^)esos  gold  of   the    imports  and  exports  (exclusive   of  coin  and 
bullion)  for  five  years,  including  ro-exports  :  — 


Imports     . 
Exports 

1890 

142,300 
100,818 

1891 

1892                 IS-.);! 

1804         ' 

67,193 
103,219 

91,481          96,224 
113,370          94,090 

92,724 
101,249 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1894  the  value  of  77,814,696  dollars 
(84-7  per  cent.),  and  of  the  exports  55,350,514  dollars,  (52-3  per 
cent.),  passed  through  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  have  been  as 
f oUoAvs  :  — 


i 

Import 

Export 

Years 

Tofnl 

Totil 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold             Silver 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

0,940,812 

8,885,388 

2,84.3,030 

204,439 
370,220 

345,359 

7,151,251 
9,255,608 
0,520,348 
4,tJ88;658 
3,188,395 

5,009,358          274542 
1,183,891          519,204 

140,077      ;     125,8  66 

1 

5,283,900 

1,703,100 

1,979,711 

815,585 

266,543 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 
with  their  value,  for  two  years  : — 
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j            Imports 

ISO:? 

1894 

1        Exports 

1893 

1894 

1 
• 

Pesos 

Pesos       j 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Textiles  and  apparel 

32,583,727 

29,514.258  H  Animals  &  their 

1  Food  substances    . 

10,743,580 

9,812,078  W      produce 

53,066,156 

60,519,801 

fron&nianuf. 

13,057,430 

14,251,133  j  Agricultural 

Drinks    . 

8,342,091 

6,953,564          produce 

20,017,405 

32,520,256 

1  Wood  &  luanuf. 

4,890,077 

5,387,-532    1  Manufactured 

1 

1  Railway  &  other  ma- 

['      produce 

4,769,750 

4,304,304 

1      terial  . 

3,279,648 

1,913,730  'Forest  produce 

2,251,192 

1,511,145 

Paper  &  manuf.     , 

3,127.894 

3,194,506  ;  Mineral    „       . 

362,476 

311,653 

Metals,  various     . 

1,555,954 

1,653,721 

Various    ,, 

4,683,180 

1,091,575 

Pvtttery,  glass,  &c. 

2,359,451 

2,542,710 

,  Chemicals      . 

4,101,225 

4,234,414 

i 

Coal,  coke,  oil,  Arc. 

6,868,846 

8,784,051 

Various  . 

1 

5,313,705 

4,482,405 

1        Tota,.        . 

Total      .       . 

96,228,628 

92,724,102 

94,090,159 

101,248,824 

Among  the  more  important  exports  were  the  following :- 


- 

Wool 

Sheep  Skins 

Wheat                  Maize         1        Meat 

1  1892     . 
1  1893     . 
|1894     . 

Tons 
154,600 
123,230 
161,908 

Tons 
32,061 
25,569 
36,756 

Tons           1          Tons                  Tons 
470,110      j      446,000           77,200 
1,008,137      1        84,507           68,371 
1,608,000      1        54,876           80,000 

The  foreign  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic  was  mainly  with 
the  following  countries,  to  the  following  values  in  gold  dollars  : — 


Countries 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1894 

Great  Britain      . 

France 

Germany    . 
1  Belgium     . 

United  States      . 
j  Italy. 

Brazil 

Pesos 

32,523,168 

t    12,114,164 

11,009,865 

9,635,758 

9,610,934 

9,318,084 

2,117,377 

Pesos 

33,118,014 

10,156,320 

10,689,487 

8,958,561 

10,149,018 

8,873,377 

2,079,429 

Pesos 
18,531,905 
18,323,465 
10,452,395 
10,939,551 
3,416,740 
3,390,107 
12,038,050 

Pesos        ! 
20,410,884 
18,843,963 
11,544,515 
12,769,341 
5,285,210 
3,066,767 
13,869,404 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  the  United  Kingdom  for  five  years,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  was  : — 
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1890 

1891 

1892                 1893 

1894 

ImportsintoU.lv. 
from  Argentina 

Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Ar- 
gentina . 

4,129,802 
8,416,112 

£ 
.3,451,228 

4,246,700 

£                      £ 
4,540,3581  4,836,682 

! 
5,651,605i  5,535,754 

£ 
6,168,624 

4,514,563 

The  staple  Argentine  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows  : — 
Tallow  and  stearine,  80,296^.  in  1893;  91,2651.  in  1894;  fresh  mutton, 
959,299Z.  in  1893  ;  958,649/.  in  1894  ;  skins,  mainly  sheep,  103,248Z.  in 
1893;  149,328/.  in  1894;  bones,  30,343/.  in  1893:  126,722/.  in  1894; 
hides,  121,752/.  in  1893  ;  108,351/.  in  1894 ;  wool,  167,276/.  in  1893: 
217,163/.  in  1894 ;  wheat,  1,105,756/.  in  1891  ;  1,277,344/.  in  1892: 
2,432,674/.  in  1893;  3,400,954/.  in  1894;  other  sorts  of  grain,  254,291/. 
in  1891  ;  1,127,912/.  in  1892;  69,950/.  in  1893;  77,817/.  in  1894.  The 
exports  of  British  produce  to  the  Argentine  Republic  consist  chiefly  of  cottons, 
1,64.3,118/.  in  1893;  1,11.5,745/.  in  1894;  woollens,  712,741/.  in  1893  : 
370,462/.  in  1894  ;  iron,  576,515/.  in  1893 ;  545,754/.  in  1894  ;  and 
machinery,  565,515/.  in  1893  ;  531.812/.  in  1894. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  vessels  entered  in  the  foreign  trade  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic  in 
three  years  were  : — 


Year 

1 

! 

Steamers 

Sailing  Vessels 

Total 

i 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1892 

1  1893 

1894 

7,298 
7,731 
7,103 

5,336,700 
5,641,254 
5,605,440 

2,650 
3,036 
4,520 

710,100 

763,764 

1,082,531 

9,248 
10,767 
11,623 

6,046,800 
6,405,018 
6,687,971 

In  1894,  of  the  vessels  entered  from  abroad,  1,367  of  1,511,578  tons 
were  British.  The  river  navigation  in  1890  comprised  22,494  vessels  of 
3,324,849  tons  entered.  In  1894,  of  vessels  over  100  tons  Argentina  had  73 
steamers  of  33,079  tons  gross,  and  97  sailing  vessels  of  26,754  tons  net. 


Internal  Communications. 

The  length  of  railway  open  for  trafiic  in  1894  was  8,156  miles,  which 
connect  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic  with  the  capital.  In  1895 
the  capital  was  439,078,236  dollars  gold  ;  gi'oss  receipts  (1894)  75,023,000 
dollars,  and  expenses  42,411,000  dollars.  Of  the  capital  invested,  42,107,501 
dollars  corresponded  to  lines  the  property  of  the  nation  ;  83,259,321  dollars  to 
guaranteed  lines  ;  224,717,783  dollars  to  private  companies'  lines  ;  49,373,300 
dollars    to    lines  subventioned  by  the  provinces.      Concessions  have  been 
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granted  for  3,170  miles  of  line,  some  of  which  is  under  constniction.  Of  the 
Trans-Andiiie  line  from  Mendoza  to  Santa  Rosa,  88  miles  of  the  Argentine 
section  and  1 8  miles  of  the  Chilian  are  open  for  traffic,  42  miles  of  line  being 
still  required  to  unite  the  sections.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  lines 
open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  1891  was  71,800,000^.  The  European  capital 
invested  in  the  railways  is  put  at  62,500,000^.  There  were  in  1891  l7o 
miles  of  tramway. 

In  1894  there  were  in  the  Republic  20,415  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  of 
which  11,250  miles  were  national ;  1,115  miles  belonged  to  cable  companies, 
and  8,050  to  railway  companies.  The  number  of  telegi-aphic  despatches  (1893) 
Avas  2,500,000.      There  were  295  offices. 

The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1893  carried  123,618,580  inland  letters  and 
packets,  and  18,500,000  international.  There  are  1,456  offices  (post  and 
telegraph).  The  net  revenue  in  1893  from  the  postal  service  was  2,085,860 
dollars  ;  telegraph  service,  1,005,280  dollars  ;  incidental,  72,008  dollars  ; 
total,  3,163,148  dollars. 


Money  and  Credit. 

By  law  of  October  16,  1891,  the  old  National  Bank  was  placed  in  liquida- 
tion, and  a  new  bank,  called  ''  Banco  de  la  Xacion  Argentina, '  with  a  capital 
of  fifty  million  dollars  was  opened  on  December  1,  1891.  In  1894  it  had  62 
branches,  in  which  30,865,000  dollars  paper  had  been  invested.  There  are  38 
private  and  14  State  banks  (exclusive  of  the  old  National  Bank). 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Caja  de  Conversion,  August  31,  1894,  showed  the 
total  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 
Bancos  Nacionales  (guaranteed)   ....     36,875,684 

Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional 30,000,000 

,,       Nacion  Argentina 56,500,000 

,,      Nacional  (in  liquidation) 96,001,533 

Municipality  of  the  Capital 3,627,340 

Government 77,738,466 

300,743,023 

In  addition,  the  provincial  emissions  amounted  to  over  41,000,000  dollars, 
In    1878    the    Provincial    Government   of    Buenos    Ayres  founded   the 

Municipal  loan  and  savings  bank,  which  in  1888  became  the  property  of  the 

Municij)ality.     Its  capital  is  300, 000  dollars. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money, 

The  silver  Peso  fuertc,  or  dollar  of  100  eentesimos  is  of  the  value  of  4s,  at 
par. 

The  5-dollar  gold  piece  weighs  8  •0645  grammes  '900  fine  and  therefore 
contains  7 '25805  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  dollar  (like  the  French  5 -franc  piece)  weighs  25  grammes  "900 
fine  and  thus  contains  22*5  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Professedly  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  money  in  circulation  is 
hiefly  inconvertible  paper  currency. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Qitintal =   101-40  lbs.  avoinlupois. 

,,     Arroba 25-^5    ,,  ,, 

,,     Fanega -       li  imperial  bushel. 

Sinoe  Jamiavy  1,  1887,  the  use  of  the  French  metric  system  is  compulsory. 


Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  Great  Britain. 

Eavoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Don  Luis  L. 
Dominguez.     Accredited  May  8,  1886. 

Secretary. — Florencio  L.  Dominguez. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Dublin, 
Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Falmouth,  Glasgow  (C.G.),  Hull,  Leeds,  Leith,  liOndon 
(C.G.),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Newport,  Southampton  ;  Gibraltar, 
Canada  (C.G.),   Sydney,  Montreal. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Hon.  Francis  J.  Pakenham.  Appointed  Febniarv 
1885. 

Secretary. — Edward  Thornton. 

Consul. — Ronald  Bridgett. 

There  are  Vice-Consuls  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Bahia  Blanca,  Concordia,  Cor- 
doba, La  Plata,  Rosario,  and  Santa  Fe. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Censo  immicipal  do  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires.     2  v.     1SS7. 

Censo  de  la  proviiicia  de  Santa  Fe.     18S7. 

Censo  de  la  provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.     ISSl. 

Datos  trimestrales  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  RepViblica  Argentina.     Buenos  Aires. 

Estadistica  general  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Republica  Argentina.  Annual.  Buenos 
Aires. 

Handbook  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bulletin  No.  67  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics.     Washington,  1802. 

Higiene  Publica,  Anales  de.     Monthly.     Buenos  Aires. 

Informe  presentado  a  la  Oficina  de  Estadistica  de  Buenos  Aires.  Annual.  Buenos  Aires. 

Ligeros  apuntes  sobre  el  clima  de  la  Republica  Argentina,  por  el  Director  de  la  oficina 
mftteorol6gica  Gualterio  G.  Davis.     Buenos  Aires,  1889. 

La  Republica  Argentina  en  la  Exposicion  Universal  de  Paris,  1880. 

Informes  del  Delegado  Argentina.     2  vols.     Paris,  1890. 

Informe  sobre  el  estado  de  la  educacion  comun,  durante  el  Ano  de  1801.  By  Dr.  Benjamin 
Zorrilla.     Buenos  Aires,  1898. 

Instituto  Geographico  Argentino,  Boletin  del.     Buenos  Aires. 

Los  presupuestos,  los  recursos  y  las  leyes  de  impuestos  de  la  nacion,  las  llprovincias 
y  las  prlncipales  municipalidades.    Afio  de  1894.     Buenos  Aires,  1895. 

Boletin  mensual  de  estadistica  municipal  de  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires. 

Informe  sobre  deuda  publica,  bancos,  &c.,  por  P.  Agote.    Ano  vi.     Buenos  Aires,  1895. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  del  Interior  de  la  Republica  Argentina,  presentada  al  Congreso 
nacional  de  1895.    4.     Buenos  Aires,  1895. 

Memoria  presentada  por  el  Ministro  de  Estado  en  el  departamento  de  Hacienda  al  Congreso 
nacional  de  1895.     4.     Buenos  Aires,  1895. 
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Registvo  estadistico  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.    Fol.     Buenos  Aires,  1893. 

Map  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  With  a  short  description  of  the  country.  Published  by 
t  he  Argentine  Government  Information  Office. 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  opening  the  Session  of  the  Argentine 
Congress,  May,  1895      Buenos  Ayres,  1895. 

Report  on  trade  of  Argentina  in  '  Deutsches  Handel s-A.rchiv  '  for  May,  1895.     Berlin. 

Foi'eign  Office  Reports.  Annual  Series.  Also  No.  .S(59,  Miscellaneous  Series.  London, 
1895. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  for  the  year  1894.     Imji.  4.     London,  1895. 


2,  Non-Official  Publications. 

Akern  (C.E.),  Argentine,  Patagonian  and  Chilian  Sketches.     8.     London,  1893. 

Aurignac  (Romain  d').    Araerique  du  Sud.      Trois  ans  chez  les  Argentins.     4.     Paris. 
1 S90. 

Bates  (IL  W.),  South  America.     London,  1882. 

Child  (Theodore),  The  Spanish  American  Republics.     London,  1891. 

Crawford  (A.),  Across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.     London,  1884. 

Diareaux  (Bmile),  Buenos  Aires,  la  Pampa  et  la  Patagonie.    Paris,  1878. 

Dominguez  (L.  L.),  Historia  Argentina.    4th  edit.     Buenos  Ayres,  1870. 

Gibson  (H.),  History  and  Present  State  of  the  Sheep-Breeding  Industry  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.     London,  1893. 

Goodwin  (W.),  Wheat  Growing  in  the  Argentine  Republic.     Liverpool,  1895. 

Martinez  (Alberto  B.),  El  Presupuesto  Nacional,  Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Mitre  (Bartolome),  Historia  de  San  Margin.    4  vols.     8.     Paris  and  Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Mitn''  (B.),  The  Emancipation  of  South  Amei-ica.      A  Condensed  Translation,  bv  W. 
Pilling,  of  The  History  of  San  Martin.     London,  1803. 

Mulhall  (M.  G.  and  E.  T.),  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate.     London,  1893. 

Mulhall  (Mrs.  M.  G.),  Between  the  Amazon  and  the  Andes.     London,  1884. 

Paz  (Ez.  N.),  and  Mendonca  (Manuel),  Compte-Rendu  de  I'Exposition  continentale  de  la 
Republique  Argentine.     Buenos  Ayres,  1882. 

Paz  So  Mara  (Mariano  Felipe),  Geografia  Argentina.     Buenos  Ayres,  1885. 

Review  of  the  River  Plate.     Weekly.     Buenos  Aires. 

Rumbold  (Sir  H.),  The  Great  Silver  River.     London,  1888. 

Saldias  (Adolfo),  Historia  de  Confederacion  Argentina.     2nd  ed.     5  vols.     8.     Bucims 
Aires,  1892. 

Sarmienfo  (Domingo  Faustino),  Life  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in   the  Davs  of  the 
Tyrants.     Translated  by  Mrs.  H.  Mann.     8.     London,  1868. 

Turner  (T.  A.),  Argentina  and  the  Argentines.     London,  1892. 

Vincent  (F.),  Round  and  About  South  America.     New  York,  1890 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

(Oesterreichisch-XJngarische  Mon archie.) 
Reigning  Sovereign. 
Franz  Josef  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  King  of  Hungary  ; 
born  August  18,  1830 ;  the  son  of  Archduke  Franz  Karl,  second 
son  of  the  late  Emperor  Franz  I.  of  Austria,  and  of  Archduchess 
Sophie,  Princess  of  Bavaria.  Proclaimed  Emperor  of  Austria 
after  the  abdication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  crown  by  his  father,  December  2,  1848  ;  crowned  King 
of  Hungary,  and  took  the  oath  on  the  Hungarian  Constitution, 
June  8,  1807.  Married  April  24,  1854,  to  Empress  Elisabeth, 
born  December  24,  1837,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria. 

HeirF7'esuhiptive. — Archduke  Karl  Ludwig.   Hee  below. 

Children  of  the  Emperor. 

I.  Archduchess  Gisela,  born  June  12,  1856  ;  married  April 
20,  1873,  to  Prince  Leopold,  second  son  of  Prince  Luitpold  of 
Bavaria,  born  February  9,  1846. 

II.  Archduchess  il/arm  Valeria,  born  April  22, 1868  ;  married, 
July  31,  1890,  to  Franz  Salvator,  Archduke  of  Austria-Tuscany. 

Grandchild  of  the  Emperor. 

Archduchess  Elisabeth,  born  September  2,  1883,  only  child  of 
the  late  Archduke  Rudolf,  Crown  Prince,  and  Princess  Stephanie, 
second  daughter  of  King  Leopold  11.  of  Belgium. 

Brothers  of  the  Emperor. 

I.  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig,  cavalry  general  in  the  imperial 
army;  born  July  30,  1833;  married  (1)  November  4,  1856,  to 
Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Johann  of  Saxony  ; 
widower  September  15,  1858  ;  married  (2)  October  21,  1862,  to 
Princess  Annunciata,  born  March  24,  1843,  daughter  of  the  late 
King  Ferdinando  11.  of  Naples;  widower  May  4,  1871  ;  married 
(3)  July  23,  1873,  to  Princess  Maria,  born  August  24,  1855, 
daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Miguel  of  Braganza,  Regent  of 
Portugal.  Offspring  of  the  second  and  third  unions  are  six 
children: — 1.  Franz,  born  December  18,1863.  2.  Otto,  born 
April  21,  1865  ;  married  October  2,  1886,  to  Princess  Maria 
Josepha,  born  May  31,  1867,  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  Georg 
of  Saxony;  offspring,  Karl,  born  August  17,  1887.  3.  Ferdi- 
nand Karl    Ludwig,    born    December  27,    1868.     4.     Margaret, 
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born  May  13, 1870.  5.  Maria,  born  July  31,  1876.     6.  Elisabeth, 
born  July  1,  1878. 

II.   Archduke  Ludwig  Victor,  field-marshal-lieutenant  in  the 
imperial  army ;  born  May  15, 1842. 

The  imperial  family  of  Austria  descend  from  Rudolf  von  Habsburg,  a 
German  count,  born  1218,  who  was  elected  King  of  Germany  in  1273.  The 
male  line  died  out  in  1740  with  Emperor  Karl  VI.,  whose  only  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  gave  her  hand  (1736)  to  Duke  Franz  of  Lorraine  and  Tuscany, 
afterwards  Kaiser  Franz  I.  of  Germany,  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  who 
thereby  became  the  founder  of  the  new  line  of  Habsburg- Lorraine,  Maria 
Theresa  was  succeeded,  in  1780,  by  her  son  Joseph  II, ,  who,  dying  in 
1790,  left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Leopold  II,,  at  whose  death,  in  1792,  his 
son  Franz  I.  ascended  the  throne,  who  reigned  till  1835,  and,  having  been 
married  four  times,  left  a  large  family,  the  members  of  which  and  their 
descendants  form  the  present  Imperial  House,  Franz  was  the  first  sovereign 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  or  '  Kaiser,'  of  Austria,  after  having  been 
compelled  by  Napoleon  to  renounce  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  for  more 
than  five  centuries  in  the  Habsburg  family.  The  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Austria  took  place  on  August  1,  1804,  Franz  I.  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  (V,  as  King  of  Hungary),  on  whose 
abdication,  Dec.  2,  1848,  the  crown  fell  to  his  nephew,  the  present  Emperor- 
King  Franz  Josef  I, 

The  present  Emperor- King  has  a  civil  list  of  9,300,000  florins  :  one  moiety 
of  this  sum,  4,650,000  florins,  is  paid  to  him  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  out  of 
the  revenues  of  Austria,  and  the  other  moiety  as  King  of  Hungary,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Hungary. 

The  following  is  a  list  (for  the  first  centuries  not  complete)  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Austria  (Dukes  and  Archdukes  of  Austria,  from  1526  also  Kings  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  from  1804  Emperors  of  Austria),  from  the  date  of  the 
feoffhient  of  Dukes  Albert  I.  and  his  brother  Rudolf  II.  with  the  Duchy 
of  Austria  by  his  father,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  founder 
of  the  dynasty  : — 

House  of  Hahshurg. 


Albert  I 

1282 

1     Maximilian  II.      , 

1564 

*RudolfII 

1282 

1      Rudolf  V.  (Rudolf  II,  of  Ger- 

^Rudolf III 

1293 

many)        .... 

1576 

Friedrich  (III.  of  Germany)  . 

1307 

Matthias       .... 

1611 

*LeopoldI 

1314 

Ferdinand  II. 

1619 

*AlbertII 

1314 

Ferdinand  III.      . 

1637 

*Rudolf  IV.  . 

1358 

Leopold  I.    . 

1657 

*AlbertIII 

1365 

Joseph  I 

1705 

*AlbertIV 

1395 

Karl  II.  (VI,  of  Germany)     . 

1711 

Albert  V,  (Albert  II.  of  Ger- 

*Maria Theresa 

1740 

many,  King  of  Hungary  and 

of  Bohemia) 
*Ladislaus  (King  of  Hungary 

1404 

IIoiLsc  of  Hahshurg-Lorraine. 

and  of  Bohemia) 

1439 

Joseph  II 

1780 

Friedrich  V,   (Friedrich   IV. 

Leopold  II 

1790 

of  Germany)     . 

1457    i 

Franz  I,  (Franz  II.  of  Ger- 

Maximilian I,       , 

1493    1 

many)       ,         .         ,         . 

1792 

Karl  I.  (Karl  V,  of  Germany) 

1519   1 

*Ferdinand  I 

1835 

Ferdinand  I, 

1520    i 

*Franz  Josef  1,       , 

1848 

All  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  likewise  filled  the  throne  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 
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Constitution  and  Government. 

WHOLE  MONARCHY. 


I 

two  States,  politically,  under  the  same  dynasty,  and  having  cer- 
tain interests  defined  as  common  ;  but  otherwise  each  has  its  own 
constitution,  which  is  a  limited  monarchy. 

Affairs  common  to  the  two  parts  of  the  monarchy  are : — 
(1)  Foreign  affairs;  (2)  military  and  naval  affairs,  but  ex- 
cluding legislation  concerning  the  army  ;  (3)  Finance.  Certain 
other  affairs  are  treated  on  similar  principles  :  (1)  Commercial 
affairs ;  (2)  indirect  taxation ;  (3)  the  coinage ;  (4)  railways 
which  concern  the  interests  of  both  ;  (5)  defence. 

Transylvania  has  entered  into  legislative  and  administrative 
union  with  Hungary.  Croatia-Slavonia  possesses  an  autonomy 
as  regards  the  internal  administration  of  religion,  instruction, 
justice  and  police. 

The  common  head  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  the 
Emperor  (Kaiser)  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary.  The  crown 
is  hereditary  in  the  Habsburg-Lothringen  dynasty,  passing  by 
right  of  primogeniture  and  lineal  succession  to  males  and  (on 
failure  of  males)  to  females.     The  monarch  must  be  a  member  of 

I  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  is  styled  '  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,'  having  a  threefold  title,  '  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  &c.,  and  King  of  Hungary.' 
The  monarch  exercises  his  legislative  authority  only  with  the 
co-operation  and  consent  of  the  representative  bodies,  i.e.  the 
Keichsrath,  Keichstag,  and  the  provincial  Parliaments  (Land- 
tage).  Legislation  in  affairs  common  to  the  Reich srath  and 
Reichstag  is  accomplished  by  means  of  Delegations  (Delegation en). 
Of  these  there  are  two,  each  consisting  of  60  members,  of  whom 
20  are  from  each  of  the  Upper  Houses  (the  Austrian  Heiren- 
haus  and  the  Hungarian  Magnatentafel),  and  40  from  each  of  the 
Lower  Houses  (the  Austrian  Abgeordnetenhaus  and  the  Hun- 
garian Repraesentantentafel).  The  members  are  appointed  for 
one  year.  The  Delegations  are  summoned  annually  by  the 
Emperor,  alternately  at  Yienna  and  Budapest.  Their  decisions 
are  communicated  reciprocally  in  writing ;  and  if,  after  three  such 
interchanges,  they  do  not  agree,  then  the  120  delegates  meet 
together,  and,  without  discussion,  settle  the  matter  by  vote. 
|^_  The  common  Ministry  is  responsible  to  the  Delegations,  and 
^Km  Ministers  may  be  impeached  by  them.    Subject  to  the  Delegations 
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are  the  three  executive  departments  for  common  aii'airs.     These 
are  : — 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  House  for  the 
Whole  Monarchy. — Count  Agenor  Maria  Adam  Sohic?ioivski,'Fnvy  Councillor  ; 
born  March  25,  1849. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  War  for  the  Whole  Monarchy. — General  Edmund 
Ed,l.  V.  Krieghammer,  General  of  the  Cavalry,  Privy  Councillor,  Minister  of 
War  for  the  Whole  Monarchy. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  for  the  Whole  Monarchy. — Benjamin  de  Kdllay, 
Privy  Councillor,  born  December  22,  1839.  Appointed  Minister  of  Finance 
for  the  Whole  Monarchy  June  4,  1882. 

The  above  Ministers  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  official 
functions  to  the  Delegations. 


AUSTRIA  VROl'ER. 
I.  Central  Government. 

The  political  representation  is  twofold — (1)  for  all  the  Austrian  i»rovinces 
(Keichsrath) ;  (2)  for  each  separate  province  (Landtage). 

The  Reichsmth,  or  Parliament  of  the  western  part  of  the  Monarchy, 
consists  of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House  (Herrenhaus) 
is  formed,  1st,  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family  who  are  of  age,  21  in 
number  in  1895  ;  2nd,  of  a  number  of  nobles — 67  in  the  present  Reichsrath 
— possessing  large  landed  property,  in  whose  families  by  nomination  of  the  Em- 
peror the  dignity  is  hereditary;  3rd,  of  cardinals,  two  in  number,  the  archbishop.s, 
eight  in  number,  and  bishops,  seven  in  number,  who  are  of  princely  title  in- 
herent to  their  episcopal  seat  ;  and  4th,  of  any  other  life-members  nominated 
by  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  being  distinguished  in  arr  or  science,  or  who 
have  rendered  signal  services  to  Church  or  State — 120  in  1895.  The  Lo\\er 
House  (Abgeordnetenhaus)  consists  at  present,  under  a  law  passed  April  2, 
1873,  of  353  members,  elected,  partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly,  by  the 
vote  of  all  citizens  who  are  24  years  of  age  and  possessed  of  a  small  property 
or  particular  individual  qualitication ;  of  these,  85  represent  the  landed 
proprietors,  118  represent  the  towns,  21  the  chambers  of  trade  and  commerce, 
129  the  rural  districts.  The  constituencies  which  under  that  law  elect  the 
representatives  for  the  Austrian  Lower  House  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
These  are,  first,  the  rural  districts,  where  the  peasantry  and  small  landholders 
are  the  electors ;  they  choose  a  voter  for  every  500  inhabitants,  these  voters 
electing  the  representatives  ;  secondly,  the  towns  ;  thirdly,  the  chambers  ol' 
commerce  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  ;  and  fourthly,  the  large  landed 
proprietors,  payers  of  from  50  to  250  florins  taxes,  according  to  the  provinces 
in  which  their  estates  are  situated.  In  this  last  class  females  in  possession 
of  their  own  property  are  entitled  to  vote.  Under  a  law  passed  in  1882,  the 
franchise  was  extended  to  all  male  persons  in  towns  and  rural  districts  paying 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  5  florins  per  annum  ;  but  there  are  voters  who 
pay  less  taxes  and  some  who  pay  none  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  must  have  a 
particular  individual  qualification.  Bohemia  sends  92  representatives  to  the 
Reichsrath,  being  1  representative  to  63,512  inhabitants ;  Galicia  63,  or  1  to 
104,886  inhabitants  ;  Lower  Austria  37,  or  1  to  71,940  inhabitants  ;  Moravia 
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36,  or  1  to  63,246  iuhabitaiits ;  Styria  23,  or  1  to  55,770;  Tyrol  18,  and 
Upper  Austria  17,  being  1  to  45,150  and  46,225  ;  Coastland  12,  or  1  to 
57,949  ;  Krain  (Carniola)  10,  or  1  to  49,896  ;  Sehlesien  (Silesia)  10,  or  1  to 
60,565  ;  Karnthen  (Carinthia)  9,  oi  1  to  40,112  ;  Bnkowina  9,  or  1  to  71,843  ; 
Dalmatia  9,  or  1  to  58,603  inhabitants.  The  smallest  number  of  representa- 
tives is  from  Vorarlberg,  which  sends  3,  or  1  to  38,691  inhabitants.  The 
most  highly  represented  province  is  Salzburg,  which  sends  5  members,  or  1  to 
34,702  inhabitants.  The  duration  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath  is 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  Members  of  the  Lower  House  receive  10  florins 
(le.f.  8d.)  for  each  day's  attendance,  with  an  indemnity  for  travelling 
expenses.  In  case  of  dissolution  new  elections  must  take  place  within 
six  months.  The  Emperor  nominates  the  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  while  those  of  the  Lower  House 
are  elected  by  the  members.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  head  of  the 
State  to  assemble  the  Reichsrath  annually.  The  rights  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  diploma  of  Oct.  20,1860,  and  the  'Patent'  of  Feb.  26,  1861,  have  been 
conferred  upon  the  Reichsrath,  are  as  follows : — 1st,  Consent  to  all  laws 
relating  to  military  duty  ;  2nd,  Co-operation  in  the  legislation  on  trade  and 
commerce,  customs,  banking,  posting,  telegraph,  and  railway  matters  ;  3rd, 
Examination  of  the  estimates  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  State  ;  of 
the  bills  on  taxation,  public  loans,  and  conversion  of  the  funds ;  and  general 
control  of  the  public  debt.  At  present  the  rights  of  the  Reichsrath  are  fixed 
1)y  the  law  of  December  21,  1867.  To  give  validity  to  bills  passed  by  the 
Reichsrath,  the  consent  of  both  Chambers  is  required,  as  well  as  the  sanction 
of  the  head  of  the  State.  The  members  of  both  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
House  have  the  right  to  propose  new  laws  on  subjects  within  the  competence 
of  the  Reichsrath. 

The  Ministry  for  Austria  Proper,  as  constituted  September  29,  1895,  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  Minister  President. —  )  r^       ^  n     ■     •    -r,    t     ■ 

2.  Minister  of  the  Interior.-  \  ^°^"^  ^^^^^'^^^  ^^^''''- 

3.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs — Dr.  Baron 
D.  Gautsch  von  FranJcenthurn. 

4.  Minister  of  Finance. — Dr.  L.  Chevalier  de  BilinsM. 

5.  Minister  of  Agriculture. — Cowwtll.  Ledehur  Wieheln. 

6.  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy. — Baron  Hiigo  Glanz  von 
Eicho. 

7.  Minister  of  National  Defence  (Landesvertheidigung). — Field-marshal 
Count  Zeno  von  Welsersheimh. 

8.  Minister  of  Justice. — Count  Johann  Gleispaeh. 

The  responsibility  of  Ministers  for  acts  committed  in  the  discharge  of 
their  ofiicial  functions  was  established  by  a  bill  which  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Emperor  on  July  25,  1867. 
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II.  Provincial  Government. 

The  Provincial  Diets  are  competent  to  legislate  in  all  matters  not  expressly 
reserved  for  the  Reichsrath.  They  have  control  over  local  representative 
bodies,  and  the  regulation  of  affairs  affecting  taxation,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and  charitable  institutions  and  public  works. 
In  Tyrol  and  Yorarlberg  they  have  the  regulation  of  the  defence  of  the 
province,  and  consent  to  the  employment  of  the  local  militia  (Landeschiitzen) 
beyond  the  province.  Each  Provincial  Diet  consists  of  one  assembly,  com- 
posed (1)  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Oriental 
Greek  Churches  ;  (2)  the  rectors  of  Universities ;  (3)  the  representatives  of 
great  estates,  elected  by  all  landowners  paying  land  taxes  of  not  less  than 
.50,  100,  200,  or  250  florins,  according  to  the  provinces  in  which  their  estates 
are  situated  ;  (4)  the  representatives  of  towns,  elected  by  those  citizens  who 
possess  municipal  rights  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxation  ;  (5)  the 
representatives  of  boards  of  commerce  or  trade  guilds,  chosen  by  the  respective 
members  ;  (6)  representatives  of  the  rural  communes,  elected  by  deputies 
called  '  Wahlmanner,'  returned  by  all  inhabitants  who  pay  a  small  amount  of 
direct  taxation. 

The  strength  of  the   sixteen  separate   Diets  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Members 

Members 

Lower  Austria       .         .         .72 

Tyrol.         .         .         .         . 

68 

Upper  Austria 

50 

Yorarlberg  . 

21 

Salzburg 

26 

Bohemia 

242 

Steiermark  (Styria) 

63 

Moravia       .         .         .         . 

100 

Carinthia 

37 

Silesia 

31 

Carniola 

37 

Galicia 

151 

Gbrz  and  Gradiska 

22 

Bukowina    . 

31 

I  stria   . 

33 

Dalmatia     . 

43 

The  deputies  to  the 

Prov 

ncial  Diet 

s  are  elected  for  six  years.     T 

he  Diets 

•are  summoned  annually. 

The  Provincial  Council  is  an  executive  body  composed  of  the  president  of 
the  Diet  and  other  members  elected. 


III.  Local  Government. 

Each  commune  has  a  council  to  deliberate  and  decide,  and  a  committee  to 
administer  all  its  affairs.  The  members  of  the  council  are  elected  for  three 
(in  Galicia  for  six)  years.  All  who  have  a  vote  are  eligible  if  of  age.  In  the 
towns  with  special  statutes  a  corporation  takes  the  place  of  the  communal 
committee. 

District  representative  bodies  are,  in  Styria  (Steiermark),  Bohemia,  and 
Galicia,  interposed  between  the  communal  bodies  and  Provincial  Diets.  They 
deliberate  and  decide  on  all  affairs  affecting  the  interests  of  the  district 
(Bezirk),  They  con.sist  of  the  representatives  (1)  of  great  estates,  (2)  of  the 
most  highly  taxed  industries  and  trades,  (3)  of  the  towns  and  markets,  (4) 
of  the  rural  communes  (Landgemeinden).  Members  are  elected  for  three  years, 
in  Galicia  for  six.  A  committee  of  this  body  (called  the  Bezirksausschuss) 
administers  the  affairs  of  the  district 


\ 
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ffUNGARF. 
I.  Central  and  Provincial  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  including  Hungary  Proper,  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  Transylvania, 
dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  about  891.  The  first  charter  or 
constitutional  code  is  the  'Bulla  Aurea '  of  King  Andrew  II.,  granted  in 
1222,  which  defined  the  form  of  government  as  an  aristocratic  monarchy. 
The  Hungarian  Constitution  has  been  repeatedly  suspended  and  partially 
disregarded,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  armed  struggle  of  1849,  it  was  decreed  to 
be  forfeited  by  the  nation.  This  decree  was  repealed  in  1860  ;  and  the  present 
sovereign,  on  June  8,  1867,  swore  to  maintain  tire  Constitution,  and  was 
crowned  King  of  Hungary. 

The  Hungarian  Reichstag  (Orszaggyiiles)  has  legislative  authority  for  Hun- 
gary, and  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  matters  which  concern  these  provinces 
in  common  with  Hungary.  It  consists  of  an  Upper  House  (Forendihaz) 
and  a  Lower  House  (Kepviselohaz). 

The  House  of  Magnates,  reformed  by  an  Act  passed  in  1885,  now  includes 
all  hereditary  peers  who  pay  3,000  fl.  a  year  land  tax  ;  41  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches  ;  11  ecclesi- 
astical and  lay  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Confessions  ;  84  life  peers 
appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  17  members  ex  officio,  being  State  dignitaries  and 
high  judges  ;  3  delegates  of  Croatia-Slavonia  ;  and  lastly,  the  archdukes  who 
have  attained  their  majority.  In  the  session  of  1895  the  number  of  arch- 
dukes was  19,  and  there  were  181  hereditary  peers  holding  the  proi)erty 
(Qualification. 

The  Lower  House  or  House  of  Representatives  of  Hungary  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  nation,  elected  by  the  vote  of  all  male  citizens,  of  20 
years  of  age,  who  pay  a  small  direct  tax  on  house  property  or  land,  or  on  an 
income  varying  with  occupation  ;  but  in  all  cases  very  low  Certain  large 
classes — professional,  scientific,  learned,  and  others — ^are  entitled  to  vote  with- 
out other  qualifications.  The  number  of  the  electorate,  according  to  the  last 
returns,  was  821,241,  or  1  in  18  of  the  population.  New  elections  must  take 
place  every  five  years.  By  the  electoral  law  in  force  in  the  session  of  1895,  the 
House  of  Representatives  consisted  of  453  members,  of  whom  413  were  depu- 
ties of  Hungarian  towns  and  districts,  and  40  delegates  ofCroatia  and  Slavonia. 

Members  of  the  Lower  House  receive  2,400  florins  (2001.)  a  year,  with  an 
allowance  of  800  florins  (66^.  13s.)  for  house  rent,  and  they  travel  by  State 
and  other  railways  at  reduced  rates. 

The  Reichstag  is  summoned  annually  by  the  King  at  Budapest.  The 
language  of  the  Reichstag  is  Hungarian  ;  but  the  representatives  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  may  speak  their  own  language. 

The  executive  of  the  kingdom  is  in  a  responsible  ministry,  consisting 
(January  1895)  of  a  president  and  nine  departments,  namely  : — 

The  Presidency  of  the  Council.  — Baron  Desiderius  Bdnffy ;  appointed 
January  15,  1895. 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — Dr.  Ladislaus  de  LuMcs  ;  appointed  Januarv 
15,  1895. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  National  Defence  (Honved). — Baron  Geza  Fejervdry  • 
appointed  October  28,  1884. 

3.  The  Ministry  near  the  King's  person  {ad  latus). — Baron  Samuel  Josika  ; 
appointed  January,  1895. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Desiderius  de  Fcrczel  ;  appointed 
January  15,  1895. 
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5.  The  Ministry  of  Education  and  of  Public  Worsliip. — Dr.  Julius  de 
Wlassics  ;  appointed  January  15,  1895. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Justice. — Dr.  Alexander  Erdly4 ;  appointed  January 
]5,  1895. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce. — Ernest  de  Daniel ;  aj)- 
pointed  January  15,  1895. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  — D.  Ignatius  de  Dardnyi  ;  appointed 
November  2,  1895. 

9.  The  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. — Emerich  de  Josiporich  ;  ap- 
pointed August  23,  1889. 

The  Croatian -Slavonian  Provincial  Diet,  meeting  annually  at  Agram 
(Landtag),  consists  of  90  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing  21  town 
districts  and  69  rural  districts,and  of  members  (not  more  than  one-third)  with 
Virilstimmen.  The  electors  must  have  a  low  property  qualification,  be  of 
certain  professions,  or  pay  a  small  tax.  Members  with  Virilstimmen  are 
certain  ecclesiastical  and  political  dignitaries,  and  the  members  of  certain  noble 
families  (Magnaten)  possessing  the  right  by  inheritance  or  by  royal  nomination. 
They  must  pay  at  least  1,000  fl.  of  land  or  property  tax. 

II.  Local  Government. 

In  Hungary  a  distinction  is  observed  between  communes  (Gemeinde), 
which  are  large  or  small,  or  may  be  townships  with  regular  magistrates,  and 
municipalities  (Munizipien),  which  are  regarded  as  communes  of  a  higher  order. 
The  communal  electoral  right  is  possessed  by  every  inhabitant  over  twenty 
years  of  age  who  for  two  years  has  paid  the  State  tax.  The  representative 
body  is  composed  half  of  members  elected  for  six  years,  and  half  of  persons 
who  pay  the  highest  taxes.  The  committee  consists  of  members  appointed,  in 
the  towns  for  six  years,  in  the  rural  communes  for  three  years,  with  officials 
appointed  for  life.  The  counties  and  towns  invested  with  similar  rights  are 
independent  mimicipalities.  Each  has  its  council  constituted  similarly  to  the 
representative  body  of  the  communes  ;  but  members  are  elected  for  ten  years. 
All  electors  for  the  Reichstag  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  Budapest  they  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  official  body  of 
the  municipality,  who  sit  and  vote  with  the  council  (Ausschuss). 

"  In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  each  county  has  an  assembly  (Komitats-Skuptschina) 
similar  to  the  Hungarian  local  representative  bodies.  The  electoral  qualifica- 
tion is  the  same  as  for  the  Diet  (Landtag).  The  municipalities  within  the 
county  (except  Agram  and  Essek)  send  delegates,  and  the  higher  county 
officials  also  sit  and  vote.  In  the  rural  communes  the  representative  body  is 
the  council,  elected  for  three  years  ;  in  the  towns  for  four  years.  In  the 
former  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  ;  in  the  latter,  of  the 
municipal  council. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  Austrian  dominions — exclusive  of  the  Turkish  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  have  been  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Austria-Hungary  since  1878,  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
formally  incorporated  with  it — have  an  area  of  622,310  square 
kilometres,  or  240,942  English  square  miles,  with  a  population 
at  the  census  of  December  31,  1890,  of  41,231,342,  or  171  per 
square  mile. 
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»The  following  is  the  civil  population  of  Austria- Hungary  at  the  three  last 
censuses  : — 


Austria 

i         1869 

1880 

1         1890 

Population 

20,217,531 
21,981,821 
23,707,906 

Absolute  increase 

1,993,031 
1,764,290 
1,726,085 

Yearly  increase 
per  cent. 

0-87 

0-76               ! 

0-76 

Hungary  i 
1869 
1880 
1890 

15,417,327 
15,642,102 
17,349,398 

1,648,814 

224,775 

1,707,196 

0-91 
0-13 
1-09               1 

Including  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  and  total  number  of  inhabitants  (civil 
and  military),  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  Monarchy,  after  the  returns  of 
the  censuses  of  December  31,  1880  and  1890  : — 


' 

Area : 

Population,  Dec.  31,  1890 

Popula- 

Provinces 

English 
square 

Dec.  31, 

1880 

tion  per 
sq.  mile. 

- 

miles 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1890 

Austria  Proper : 

Lower  Austria    . 

7,654 

2,330,621 

1,307,913 

1,353,880 

2,661,799 

347 

Upper  Austria    . 

4,631 

759,620 

388,762 

397,069 

785,831 

169 

Salzburg     . 

2,767 

163,570 

85,948 

87,562 

173,510 

62 

Styria. 

8,670 

1,213,597 

635,967 

646,741 

1,282,708 

148 

Carinthia    . 

4,005 

348,730 

176,473 

184,535 

361,008 

91 

Carniola      . 

3,856 

481,243 

238,011 

260.947 

498,958 

129 

Coast  land  . 

3,084 

647,934 

351,844 

343;  540 

695,384 

228 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlbcrg 

11,324 

912,549 

454,709 

474,000 

928,769 

82 

i     Bohemia     . 

20,060 

5,560,819 

2,821,980 

3,021,105 

5,843,094 

291 

Moravia 

8,583 

2,153,407 

1,087,340 

1,189,530 

2,276,870 

264 

Silesia 

1,987 

565,475 

288,908 

316,741 

605,649 

305 

Galicia 

30,307 

5,958,907 

3,260,433 

3,347,383 

6,607,816 

218 

Bukowiiia  . 

4,035 

571,671 

324,469 

322,122 

646,591 

160 

Dahnatia     . 
Total,  Austria 
Kingdom  of  Hungary  ; 

4,940 

476,101 

266,303 

261,123 

527,426 

106 

115,903 

22,144,244 

11,689,129 

12,206,284 

23,895,413 

206 

Hungary     (including 

Transylvania)    . 

108,258 

13,812,446 

7,548,758 

7,683,401 

15,232,159 

139 

Croatia  and  Slavonia . 

16,773 

1,905,295 

1,104,322 

1,096,655 

2,200,977 

130 

Town  of  Fiunie  , 
Total,  Hungary 
Total,       Austria- 

8 

21,634 

14,891 

15,446 

30,337 

3,625 

125,039 

15,739,375 

8,667,971 

8,795,502 

17,463,473 

139 

! 

Hungary  . 

240,942 

37,883,619 

20.357,100 

21,001,786 

41,358,886 

171 

The  ethnical  elements  of  the   popu  lation  on  the  1>a.sis  of  language  was  as 
oUows  in  1890  :  — 
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Austria 

Hungary 

Austria 

Hungary 

1890 

1890      1 

1890 

1890 
2,604,260 

;  German        .       .       . 

8,461,580     2,107,177 

Servian  &  Croatian 

644,926 

I  Bohemian,  Moravian, 

Italian  and  Ladin  . 

675,305 

— 

1      and  Slovak 

5,472,871     1,910,279 

Roumanian 

209,110 

2,091,905 

Polish    .... 

3,719,232           — 

,  Magyar      . 

8,139 

7,426,730 

Ruthenian 

3,105,221         383,392 

;  Gipsies       .       .       . 

— 

82,256 

Slovene .... 

1,176,672  '        94,679 

Others 

-- 

94,679 

There  were  193,710  foreign  residents  in  Austria  at  the  end 
of  1890,  of  whom  103,433  were  Germans,  46,312  Italians, 
18,149  Russians,  2,384  Turks,  6,777  Swiss,  2,261  British,  2,726 
French,  1,729  Americans.  These  are  exclusive  of  Hungarians, 
of  whom  there  were  228,647. 

In  Austria,  in  1890,  the  population,  according  to  occupations, 
was  as  follows  : — 


Nature  of  Occupation 

Masters,  &c. 

Employed 

Members  of 
families,  &c. 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fee. 

1      2,006,764 

6,462,459 

4,882,156 

13,351,379 

Mining,  smelting,  &c. 

'           65,422 

457,181 

718,094 

1,240,697 

Machine  making 

1            20,938 

58,802 

112,612 

190,352 

Building    .... 

i           35,926 

257,653 

445,533 

739,112 

Textile  industries 

i           43,001 

405,201 

362,868 

811,070 

Foods  and  drinks 

:          132,212 

325,499 

550,132 

1,007,843 

Clothing    .... 

'         218,706 

385,111 

651,166 

1,154,983 

Otlier  industries 

1           81,642 

395,603 

534,208 

1,011,453 

Banking,  insurance,  &c.  . 

2,372 

13,573 

31,713 

47,678 

Trade         .... 

1          292,285 

340,874 

849,395 

1,482,454 

Transport  .... 

19,920 

143,509 

389,212 

585,181 

Active  annv 

i             — 

187,507 

24,126 

211.638 

State  officials     . 

1           40,615 

222,929 

433,019 

696,563       1 

Other  occupations     . 

!            20,841 

27,644 

60,312 

108,717 

Rentiers,  <fcc.     . 

1          551,1J)9 

12,562 

325,680 

889,381 

In  institutions.  &c.  . 

241,084 

— 

— 

241,084 

1  Without  occupation  . 
Total      . 

i           69,773 

I 

9,726,647 

53,980 

125,753 



23,897,413 

1      3,842,640 

10,326,126 

Of  the  total  population  of  Hungary  in  1890  there  were  : — 


1 

Earning 

Supported 

Total 

In    occupations   connected   with 
learning 

Servants  in  occupations  connected 
with  learning .... 

Agriculture,  forestry,  &c. 

Mining  industry  and  communi- 
1       munications    .... 

Pensioners'  Assistants 
1  Day  labourers     .... 
1  Soldiers,  geudariiierie . 

Other  occupations 

Unknown  occupations 

Supported  by  the  Government     . 

128,663 

36,426 
4,474,653 

1,210,473 
129,362 

1,242,284 
114,393 

44,381 
9,329 

291,476 

70,506 
6,410,791 

1,719,716 
104,334 
1     1,196,155 
1          17,205 
j          52,261 
i          81,918 
1          69,515 

420,139 

106,932 
10,905,444 

2,960,189    i 

273,696 

2,438,439 

131,598 

96,592 

91,247 

69,515 

;  7,389,914       10,073,877 

17,463,791 
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In  Hungary  in  1890  there  were  891,072  proprietors  of  farms, 
101,491  tenant  farmers,  580,217  farm  servants,  334,846  day 
labourers,  1,619,128  domestic  servants,  while  11,686  were  em- 
ployed in  other  ways  in  agricultural  operations.  The  total 
population  of  Hungary  in  1890  consisted  of:  males,  supporting, 
5,354,341  ;  supported,  3,199,441  ;  females,  supporting,  1,921,180  ; 
supported,  6,879,436. 

Practically  belonging  to  the  Aiistro- Hungarian  monarchy,  though  not 
incorporated  with  it  by  any  treaty,  is  the  small  principality  of  Liechtenstein, 
enclosed  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  with  an  area  of  70 
English  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1886  of  9,593  (4,897  males  and  4,696 
females),  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  inhabitants  of  the  principality  pay 
no  taxes,  nor  are  they  liable  to  military  service.  The  public  debt  amounts  to 
35,000  Austrian  florins. 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 

The  following   table  exhibits,   for   the  civil   population,   the 

number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  the  surplus  of  births, 

in  both  Austria  Proper  and  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  foi- 

a  quinquennial  period,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  : — 

Austria  Projyer. 


Year 

Total 
Births 

Stillborn 

Illegiti- 
mate 

Marriages 

177,771 
178,906 
186,418 
187,707 
193,235 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Living  Births 

277,903 
172,593 
246,188 
177,857 
263,339 

1889 
1  1890 

1891 
1  1892 
!  1893 

924,690 
894,356 
947,017 
897,290 
951,015 

26,340 
25,421 
27,514 
26,712 
27,595 

137,583 
128,702 
139,512 
135,032 
138,280 

620,447 
696,342 
673,315 
693,421 
660,081 

The  rate  of  illegitimacy  varies  from  43  per  cent,  in  Carinthia 
and  in  Lower  Austria,  26  in  Salzburg,  24  in  Styria,  18  in  Upper 
Austria,  to  3 '2  per  cent,  in  Dalmatia. 

Hungary  r' 


Year 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Total 
Births 


Ml"""   "S- 


767,884 
714,421  j 
756,204 
728,140 
774,328 


12,904  ! 
13,105  I 
14,002  i 
15,726  1 
16,307 


61,468 
60,042 
63,426 
62,889 
64,979 


Marriages 


140,524 
142,588 
150,720 
162,644 
166,483 


Deaths  i 


512,852 
563,021 
580,222 
648,245 
554,474 


Surplus  of 

Births  over 

Deaths 


242,128 
151,400 
175,982 
79,895 
219,854 


The  percentage  of  stillborn  to  total  births  in  Hungary  is  about 
2"1.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole — con- 
siderably less  than  in  Austria. 

1  Excluding  stillborn.  -  Including  Croatia, Slavonia,  and  Fiumt. 
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Tlie  following  are  the  emigration  statistics  of  Austria-Hungary 
for  five  years  :— 


Year 

Total  Emigi-ants 

To  N.  America 

To  Argentine 

'             1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

55,667 
74,002 
78,524 
74,947 
65,544 

42,170 
63,119 
70,711 
69,930 

65,878  (?) 

4,225 

1,918 

263 

552 

685 

According  to  United  States  statistics  :  the  immigrants  into 
the  United  States  comprised  in  1892,  42,900  Austrians  and 
37,236  Hungarians;  in  1893,  36,132  Austrians  and  23,501 
Hungarians;  in  1894,  23,108  Austrians  and  14,397  Hungarians. 

III.  Pkincipal  Towns. 


The  following  were  the  populations  of  the  principal 

towns  on 

December  31 

,  1890  :- 

- 

Austria  : — 

Krakau 

76,025 

Laibacli 

30,691 

Vienna      .     ] 

,364,548 

Czernowitii 

57,403 

Kolomea 

30,160 

Prague 

184,109 

Pilsen 

50,693 

Budweis 

28,730 

Trieste      . 

158,344 

Linz  . 

47,560 

Salzburg 

27,741 

Lemberg  . 

128,419 

Pola  . 

39,273 

Tarnopol     . 

26,097 

Gratz 

113,540 

Przemysl   . 

35,619 

Wiener-Xeustadt25, 324 

Briinn 

TJ  1 T  XT  r^  A  1?  "V    • 

95,342 

Reichenberg       31,033 

Aussig 

24,083 

rxUrsliArlx   . — 

Budapest 

506,384 

Fiinfkirchen 

33,780 

Szegedin 

87,210 

Klausenburg 

32,729 

Maria-Tlieresiopol 

72,683 

Mako   .... 

32,725 

Debreczin      . 

56,996 

Bekes-Csaba 

32,244 

Hod-Mezo-Ydsarliely     . 

55,483 

Szertes 

30,758 

.Pressburg 

52,444 

Kronstadt     . 

30,724 

Kecskemet    . 

48,234 

Miskolcz 

30,44'1 

Arad    . 

41,945 

Felegyliaza   . 

30,406 

Temesvar 

39,850 

Kaschau 

29,196 

Grossvvardein 

38,219 

Flume  .... 

29,001 

Agram 

37,369 

Religion. 

In  Austria  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  religious  bodies  is 
regulated  by  the  statutes  of  December  21,  1867,  and  of  May  25, 
1868.  In  these  the  leading  principle  is  religious  liberty,  the 
independence  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  State,  saving  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  arising  from  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Full  liberty 
of  faith  and  conscience  is  secured,  and  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  political  rights  is  independent  of  religious  piofession.  Every 
religious  body  legally  recognised  has  the  right  of  ordinary  public 
worship,  the  management  uf  its  own  aifairs,  and  the  undisturbed 
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possession  of  its  premises,  endowments,  and  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  worship,  instruction,  or  charity.  Recognised  religious  bodies 
in  Austria  are : — The  Roman  Catholic,  Old  Catholic,  Greek- 
Oriental,  Evangelical  (Augsburg  or  Lutheran,  and  Helvetian  or 
Reformed),  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood,  the  Gregorian-Armenian, 
and  the  Jewish.  The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  will 
grant  legal  recognition  to  any  religious  bodies  if  their  doctrine, 
worship,  constitution,  and  designation  contain  nothing  illegal  or 
immoral  (Statute  of  May  20,  1874). 

In  Hungary  there  is  perfect  equality  among  all  legally  recog- 
nised religions.  These  are  : — The  Roman  Catholic,  the  Evan- 
gelical (Augsburg  and  Helvetian),  the  Greek-Oriental,  the 
Gregorian- Armenian,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Jewish.  Each  has 
the  independent  administration  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  following?  fifljures  relate  to  1890  and  1889  :— 


—  Austria,  1890    {  Hungary,  1889 

Piiests,  secular  : — 

Roman  Catholic  Cliuicli      .         .                   .  16,468  5,464 

Greek  Catholic  Church        ....  2,582  2,463 

Greek  Oriental  Church        ....  564  2,494 

Members  of  orders  : — 

Male.         .                  7,770  2,029 

Female 13,554  2,246 

Protestant  clergy 267  3,722 

Jewish  clergy          ......    j  —                     769 


The  following  table  gives  the  division  of  the  population 
according  to  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1890  for 
Austria  and  Hungary. 


1 

Austria,  1890                            Hungary,  1890 

In  1,000's 

per  cent, 
of  pop. 

lnl,000-s          I'^'pop!'*'^ 

Roman  Catholics 

Greek  Catholics 
,  Armenian  Catholics 
[  Old  Catholics 
1  Greek  Oriental 

Armenian  Oriental 

Evangelical     . 

Unitarian 

Other  Cliristiau  .sects 

Jews 

Other.s    . 

18,934 

2,814 

3 

8 

545 

1 

436 

6 

1,143 

5 

79-2 
11-8 

2  4 
1-8 

4-8 

8,820                50-84 
1,668        ,           9-61 

2,632                 15-17 

3,430                19-77 
61                   0-36 

725                   4-18      , 
12                   0-07      i 

Total  . 

23,895 

100-0 

17,348              10000 
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Instruction. 

The  educational  organisation  of  Austria-Hungary  comprises  : — 
(1)  Elementary  schools;  (2)  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen ;  (3) 
Universities  and  colleges ;  (4)  Technical  high  schools ;  and 
(5)  Schools  for  special  subjects. 

The  progress  of  elementary  education  in  Austria  and  in 
Hungary  between  the  census  of  1880  and  that  of  1890  is  shown 
in  the  following  statement :  — 


1 

Population 

Austria 

Hungary 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

Read  and  write 

Read  only 

Neither  read  nor  write    . 

10,930,099 
1,345,781 
9,858,364 

13,258,452 
1,031,624 
9,605,337 

5,389,190 

911,557 

9,341,355 

7,326,372 

557,854 

9,465,172 

22,134,244 

23,895,413 

15,642,102  17,349,398 

The  erection  of  elementary  schools  is  incumbent  on  the  school 
districts.  In  both  Austria  and  Hungary  compulsory  attendance 
begins  with  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  ;  in  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  of  the  seventh  ;  and  continues  in  Austria  generally,  till 
the  completion  of  the  fourteenth ;  but  in  Istria,  Galicia,  and 
Dalmatia,  as  also  in  Hungary,  till  the  completion  of  the  twelfth 
(Bukowina,  thirteenth)  year.  Of  these  schools  there  are  in 
Austria  two  grades  ;  in  Hungary,  three. 

In  the  elementary  schools  in  Austria  the  subjects  taught  are  religion,  read- 
ing, writing,  language  (Unterrichts-Spraclie),  arithmetic  with  elementary 
geometry,  some  branches  of  natural  history  and  physics,  geography,  history, 
drawing,  singing,  gymnastics  ;  to  girls,  domestic  duties.  The  cost  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  elementary  and  burgh  schools,  and  the  payment  of  the 
teaching  staff,  are  defrayed  in  different  ways  in  different  places  ;  but  the 
expense  always  falls  ultimately  on  the  communes  or  the  land.  In  only  a  few 
special  cases  are  elementary  schools  supported  by  the  State. 

The  following  figures  show  the  latest  statistics  of  school  attendance,  and 
the  number  of  training  colleges 


Elemen- 
-                              tary 
Schools 

Teachers          Pupils 

Children  of 
School  Age 

Training 
Colleges 

Austria  (1893)  .         .      19,077 
Hungary  (1893)         .       16,942 

67,354  1  3,276,358 
25,752     2,232,315 

3,772,571 
2,769,014 

80 
71 

In  Hungary  there  were  besides,  729  institutions  for  the  care  of  young  children, 
89  *  humanistic'  schools,and  30  prison  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  70,283, 

The  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  are  schools  whose  practical  purpose  consists 
especially  in  the  preparation  they  supply  for  the  universities  and  technical  high 
schools.  The  cumculum  of  the  former  extends  over  eight  years  ;  of  the  latter, 
over  seven.  They  are,  so  far  as  they  are  public,  maintained  by  the  State,  by 
se]iarate  provinces,  by  the  larger,  communes,  or  (in  the  case  of  confessional 
schools)  by  ecclesiastical  foundations,  &c. ,  eventually  with  a  subvention  from 
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the  State.     Private  middle  schools  are  included  in  the  following  table  ;    these 
are  under  the  same  regulations  as  public  schools  : — 


1S93 


No. 


Gymnasia 
Teachers  i    Pupils     j 


No. 


Austria      .         .         .   !    180    |    3,699 
]Iungary,exceptCroatia    153    |    2,558 


54,373 
41,873 


Realschulen 
Teachers       Pupils 


76         1,479    1   21,352 
33  672    j      9,355 


Monarchy.         .         .   j    329    |    6,112    j   94,982  i  109     I    2,110    j   29,651 

In  Austria- Hungary  there  are  eleven  universities  maintained  by  the  State, 
each  comprising  four  faculties — viz.  theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy.  In 
some  of  the  smaller,  however,  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  in  some  that 
of  theology,  is  absent.  _ 


Universities 


Profes- 
sors, &c. 

li 
Students   j 

393 
155 

': 

5,431 

1,287    ' 

150 
135 
126 
75 
105 

2,410 
1,343 
1,210 
1,181 

854 

Univei'sities 


:  Profes- 
sors, &c. 


Students 


Czernowitz 


Total  (Austria)   . 

Hungary  (1893)  : 

Budapest  . 

Klausenburg     . 

Agram  ._ 

Total  (Hungary). 


37 
Tl76 


308^ 
14,024 


245 
60 
48 
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3,602 
627 
410 

4,639 


Austria  (1893): 
Vienna 

f  German 
Prague  4  Bohc- 
(   mian 
Graz 
Cracow 
Lemberg  . 
Innsbruck 

iiraddition  to  the  universities  there  are  in  Austria  47  theological  colleges, 
— viz.  :  43  Roman  Catholic,  1  Greek  Catholic,  1  Armenian  Catholic,  1  Greek 
Oriental,  and  1  Protestant,  with  a  total  of  2,152  students  ;  in  Hungary  55 
theological  colleges — viz.  :  36  Catholic,  4'"  Greek  Oriental,  14  Protestant,  and 
1  Jewish,  with  a  total  of  1,159  students.  In  Hungary  there  are  11  law 
schools  with  815  students. 

There  are  seven  Government  technical  high  schools  for  various  branches  of 


■ngineering  and  techn 

ical  chemistry.    In 

1893  the  numbers  were  :— 

Vienna 
Budapest 

T, ^r German   . 

PragiieJBohemian 

Teachers 

92 

86 
47 
70 

Students 

Teachers 

40 

55 
47 

Students  | 

188   : 

207     ; 
217 

850 
810 
244 
417 

Graz 

Lemberg 
Brlinn     . 

437 

2,933 

There  are  besides  2,405  special  technical  institutes  in  Austria  and  449  in 
Hungary,  training  in  agriculture,  industries  of  all  kinds,  art,  music,  mining, 
commerce,  &c.,  with  172,693  students  in  Austria  proper. 

Included  in  these  (1893)  were  146  commercial  schools  in  Austria  and  98  in 
Hungary;  780  industrial  schools  in  Aiistria  and  265  in  Hungary  ;  107  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  schools  in  Austria  and  39  in  Hungary  ;  6  lower  schools 
of  mining,  3  nautical  schools,  and  8  veterinary  schools  in  Austria  ;  9  art 
schools  in  Hungary,  and  408  music  schools  in  Austria. 

In  Hungary,  by  the  Trade  Law  of  1884,  every  commune,  where  there  are 

.')0  or  more  apprentices,    is  bound  to  provide  special  instruction.     The  first 

, schools  were  established  in  Budapest  in  1887,   and  numbered  12,   with   125 
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teachers  aud  5,173  pupils.  In  1888  the  numbers  were  16  schools,  151  teachers, 
and  6,459  pupils.  In  the  other  towns  and  countries  of  Hungary  there  were 
229  schools  for  apprentices,  with  1,237  teachers  and  38,081  pupils. 

In  1893,  2,046  periodicals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Austria, 
and  834  in  Hungary.     Of  the  former,  101  were  daily  papers. 

In  Hungary  Proper  81  '49  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  at  elementary 
schools  in  1889,  In  the  Hungarian  elementary  schools  the  language  of 
1,037,399  children  was  Magyar,  308,538  German,  242,257  Roumanian,  270,396 
Slovenian,  154,949  Servian,  Croatian,  Ruthenian,  or  other  language.  There 
were  100,099  Jewish  children. 

In  7,331  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Austria  (1893)  the  language  used 
was  German  ;  in  4,606  Czech  (mainly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  ;  and  in  4,808, 
other  Slav  dialects  ;  832  Italian,  102  Roumanian,  3  Magyar  ;  and  in  405  more 
than  one  language.  According  to  official  statistics,  86 '8  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  were  attending  school  in-  Austria  in  1893. 

Justice  and  Grime. 

In  Austria  the  ordinary  judicial  authorities  are  : — 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Cassation  (Oberste 
Gerichts-und  Kassationshof)  in  Vienna.  (2)  The  higher  provincial  courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte).  (3)  The  provincial  and  district  courts  (Landes-  und 
Kreisgerichte),  and,  in  connection  with  these,  the  jury  courts  (Geschwo- 
renengerichte).  (4)  The  county  courts  (Bezirksgericlite).  Of  these,  the 
third  and  fourth  groups  are  courts  of  first  instance  ;  the  second  group  consists 
of  courts  of  second  instance.  Courts  oi  first  instance  act  as  courts  of  inquiry 
and  have  summary  jurisdiction.  Courts  of  second  instance  are  courts  of 
appeal  from  the  lower  courts,  and  have  the  supervision  of  the  criminal  courts 
in  their  jurisdiction.  The  jury  courts  try  certain  cases  where  severe  penalties 
are  involved,  political  offences,  and  press  offences.  The  county  courts  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  in  the  counties,  and  co-operate  in  pre- 
liminary proceedings  regarding  crime. 

There  are  in  all  for  Austria  68  provincial  and  921  county  or  district  courts. 

There  exist  also  special  courts  for  commercial,  revenue,  military,  and  other 
matters. 

In  case  of  conflict  between  different  authorities-  the  Imperial  Court 
(Reichsgericht)  in  Vienna  has  power  to  decide. 

For  Hungary  with  Fiume  the  judicial  authorities  are  : — The  Royal  Court 
(Kuria)  in  Budapest,  of  the  highest  instance  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters  ; 
11  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  of  second  instance.  As  courts  of  first  instance,  65 
courts  (Gerichtshofe),  with  collegiate  judgeships ;  384  county  courts 
(Bezirksgerichte),  with  single  judges  ;  10  jury  courts  (Geschworenengerichte), 
for  press  offences,  besides  an  army  special  court. 


Convictions 

1 

1                Austria 

;    Hungary,  with  Croatia 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Of  crimes 

Of  less  serious  ottences 
Of  misdeiueauours 
Number  of   prisoners   in    penal 
establishments  at  end  of  year  : 

Males 

Females    ... 

29,090 

5,512 

536,301 

9,226 
1,334 

28,433 

6,127 

550,271 

8,986 
1,334 

30,867 
5,624  , 
541,742 

9,151 
1,316 

10,475 

67,991 

284,761 

9,919 
1,021 

10,115 

65,986 

280,968 

7,864 
969 

8,081 

70,127 

325,554 

7,355 

926  j 

There  are  16  penal  establishments  in  Austria  for  males,  and  6  for  females. 
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Pauperism. 

The  right  to  poor  relief  is  defined  by  an  imperial  statute,  but  the  regula- 
tions for  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  are  made  by  the  separate  provinces, 
and  are  consequently  very  various.  The  funds  first  available  are  those  of  the 
public  institutions  for  the  poor  (Armeninstitutionen),  derived  from  endow- 
ments, voluntary  contributions,  the  poors'  third  of  the  property  left  by  in- 
testate secular  priests,  and  certain  percentages  on  the  proceeds  of  voluntary 
sales.  In  some  provinces  the  poors'  funds  are  augmented  from  other  sources, 
e.g.  theatre  money  (Spectakelgelder),  hunting  licences,  dog  certificates,  and  in 
some  large  towns  percentages  on  legacies  over  a  fixed  amount.  When,  in  any 
given  case,  these  funds  are  exhausted,  the  commune  of  origin  (Heimatsgemeinde) 
must  make  provision.  Those  who  are  wholly  or  partially  unfit  for  work  may 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  as  the  commune  judges  propose.  Besides 
poors'  houses  and  money  relief,  there  exists  in  many  provinces,  by  custom  or 
by  constitutional  rule,  the  practice  of  assigning  the  poor — in  respect  of  board 
and  lodging — to  each  of  the  resident  householders  in  fixed  succession. 

In  some  provinces  unions  (VerbJinde)  have  been  formed  by  statute  to 
undertake  certain  burdens  as  to  poor  relief.  By  the  erection  of  houses  for 
forwarding  vagrants  to  their  proper  communes  (Schubstationen)  a  great  step 
was  taken  towards  the  suppression  of  begging  and  vagrancy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  offices  for  the  poor  (Armenin- 
stitute)  in  Austria  during  the  five  years  1888-92,  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  by  them,  and  the  amount  distributed  : — 


Year 

Institutes 

Persons  relieved 

Distributed 

Florins 

1888 

10,940 

288,742 

4,668,974 

1         1889 

10,961 

281,467 

4,609,262 

1890 

11,058 

297,915 

4,750,349 

1891 

11,351 

310,645 

4,984,938 

1892 

11,878 

321,594 

5,062,415 

Besides  these  there  were,  in  1892,  1091  creches,  Kindergartens,  &c.,  with 
117,286  children,  185  orphanages,  &c.,  with  12,096  children,  and  1917  poor- 
houses  (Versorgungs-Anstalten),  with  44,622  inmates.  The  expenditure  for 
the  orphanages  and  poor-houses  alone  was  4,552,009  florins,  or  0*58  florin  per 
head,  per  day. 

Finance. 
There  are  three  distinct  budgets  :  the  first,  that  of  the  Dele- 
gations,   for   the    whole    monarchy ;    the    second,    that   of     the 
Eeichsrath,  for  Austria ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

I.  Whole  Monarchy. 

The  cost  of  the  administration  of  common  afPairs  is  borne  by 
both  halves  of  the  monarchy  in  a  proportion  agreed  on  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Rei( hsiath  and  Eeicbstag,  ar.d  sanctioned  by  the 
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Emperor.  By  the  Agreement  in  force,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
common  customs  are  deducted  from  the  amount  required  ;  then 
2  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  is  debited  to  Hungary ;  and,  lastly, 
of  this  remainder  70  per  cent,  is  paid  by  Austria,  and  30  per  cent, 
by  Hungary.  A  common  loan  may  be  taken,  and  the  floating 
debt,  consisting  of  bills,  is  guaranteed  jointly  by  both.  The  other 
debts  are  not  regarded  as  common  ;  but  Hungary  pays,  on  account 
of  ordinary  debt  contracted  before  1868,  a  yearly  sum  of  30,312,920 
florins. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure,  and  the  sources 
from  which  the  revenue  was  obtained,  in  thousands  of  florins, 
for  the  years  indicated,  those  for  1894  and  1895  being  the 
sanctioned  estimates : — 


Expenditure 

Revenue  from  cus- 
toms  . 

Proportional  con- 
tribution of  both 
parts  of  the  mon- 
archy : — 

Contribution  of 
Austria 
Hungary     . 


Veurs 


1870 

109,119 

12,551 


67,598 
28,970 


1880 

1890 
140,910 

1891 
142,529 

1892 

1893 

1894 

115,760 

148,733 

149,432-732    145,248 

4,908  !    41,528 

■ 

44,865 

47,283 

54,956-691      44,370 

76,044 
34,808 

68,175 
31,206 

66,998 
30,666 

69,389 
31,761 

64,810-358 
29,665-383 

69,202 
31,676 

189' 


149,379i»l. 
47,539-7-' I 


69,862-37-2 
31,977  821 


The  budget  estimates  for  the  '  common  affairs  of  the  monarchy ' 
were  as  follows  for  the  year  1896  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 
Foreign  Affairs  . 
War  and  Marine  . 
Finance 

Board  of  Control 
Surplus  from  customs 


Florins 

116,500 

2,569,873 

5,510 

292 

49,047,140 


Sources  of  Revenue 
Hungary's  2  per  cent. 
Austria's  quota  . 
Hungary's  quota 

Total 


Florins 

2,091,043 

71,722,774 

30,738,331 

156,291,463 


Branches  of  Expenditure 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total        1 

Florins       1 

3,910,700  1 

136,604,701  1 

13,581,260  i 

2,068,250 

126,552 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Ministry  of  Wav{^™y;         ■ 

Ministry  of  Finance    , 
Board  of  Control 

Total 

Florins 

3,858,300 

122,215,042 

10,464,060 

2,035,250 

126,552 

Florins 

52,400 

14,389,659 

3,117,200 

33,000 

138,699,204 

17,592,259 

156,291,463 

FINANCE 
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For  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  1 895 

'the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  14,084,990  florins,  and  revenue 

14,010,720  florins.     There  was  besides  an  extraordinary  estimate 

of  3,559,000  florins  for  1896   for   the  expenses   of  the  army  in 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

II.  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  following   table  shows  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  in  thousands  of  florins  : — 


1 

1880        ' 

1889 

551,254 
89,134 

1890       1       1891 

1802 

1803        j 

629,813 
420,210  1 

Austria. 

;  Expenditure  : —    \ 
Total  in  cash  . 
,,     in  bills  . 

Total    . 

Revenue : — 
Total  in  cash  . 
,,     in  bills   , 

Total    . 

Hungary. 

i  Expenditure: — 

1     Ordinary 
Transitory 
Investments    , 
Extraordinary 
expenditure 

Total    . 

1  Revenue: — 
Ordinary 
Transitory 
Extraordinary 

Total    . 

432,075 
41,303 

559,598 
88,457 

648,055 

587,091 
88,416 

675,507 

610,666 
125,535 

473,378 

445,935 
37,428 

483,363 

640,388 

736,201 

1,050,023 

565,019 
89,134 

582,163 
88,457 

600,708 
88,416 

617,697 
125,535 

659,163 
399,181 

1 

654,153 

670,620 

1800 

323,796 
39,789 
18,629 

4,688 

689,124 

743,232 

1802 

378,667 
14,428 
14,980 

7,550 

1,058,3441 
1803 

381,031 
82,790'^^ 
24,193 

6,931 

1880 

272,981 
7,551 
6,508 

2,609 
289,649 

1889 

319,031 

470,043 

14,270 

10,434 
813,878 

1891 

364,322 
47,015 
17,491 

7,468 

386,902 

373,223 
43,950 

906,295 

417,634 

494,947  ! 

466,016 
99,2182 

1 

214,822 

17,529 

84 

341,971 

J473,557' 

414,369 
27,440 

424,573 
12,149 

262,435 

815,528 

420,173    441,809 

436,712^ 

565,234  1 

1  Increase  due  to  special  financial  operations. 

-  The  great  sum  of  transitory  revenue  and  expenditure  is  the  result  of  the  financial 
operation  for  the  regulation  of  the  standard  of  money.  The  gold  buying  of  the  government 
for  this  purpoae  represented  77  3  million  florins. 
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Austria  Proper.  — The  revenue  and   expenditure  were   given 
as  follows  in  the  estimates  for  the  year  1895  : — 


Revenue  I 

Ordinary 
Council  of  Ministers 
Ministry  of  Interior 
Ministry  of  Defence 
Ministry  of  Worship 

and  Education 
Ministry  of  Finance 

Administration 
Direct  taxes  : 

Land  tax 

House  tax 

Industry  tax  . 

Income  tax    . 

Other  taxes  , 

Total  direct  taxes 

Customs 
Indirect  taxes  : 
Excise    . 
Salt 

Tobacco 
Stamps  . 
Judicial  fees  . 
Lottery . 
Various . 

Total  indirect  taxes 

State  properties 
Ministry  of  Commerce 

Posts  and  telegraph? 

Railways 

Various . 
Ministry  of  Agriculture:! 

Forests  and  domains  ' 

Mines     . 

Various . 
Ministry  of  Justice 
Various     . 

Total  ordinary  revenue 
Extraordinary  revenue 

Total  revenue 


Florins 


•744,100 

1,114,753 

330,887 

6,214,553 

3,253,524 

35,690,000 
33,439,000 
11,858,000 
29,395,000 
1,096,000 

111,478,000 
45,324,880 

111,994,870 
21,575,110 
89,353,550 
21,289,500 
38,376,000 
16,440,000 
2,582,510 


301,611,540 
4,834,462 

38,473,000 

89,074,560 

4,704,270 

5,301,700 
7,103,470 

660,078 
1,056,680 

312,488 


Expenditure 

Ordinary 

Imperial  household    . 

Imperial  Cabinet  Chan- 
cery 

Reichsrath 

Supreme  Court . 

Council  of  Ministers  .   : 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 

Ministry  of  National  ! 
Defence  ,         .   | 

Ministry    of      Public;  ; 
Worship  and  Edu- 
cation : 
Central     Establish- 
ments . 

Public  Worship 
Education 

Ministry  of  Agriculture 

Ministry  of  Finance  . 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

Ministry  of  Commerce 

Board  of  Control 

Interest  and  sinking  | 
fund  of  public  debt 

Management  of  ditto     , 

Pensions  and  grants  . 

Subventions 

Cisleithan   portion  of 
the  common  expen- 
diture        of       the  ( 
Empire,     including  ■ 
War    and    Foreign 
Affairs   .         .         .   i 

Total  ordinary  expen- 
diture   . 

Extraordinary  expen- 
diture   , 


Florins 


4,650,000 

77,065 

731,352 

22,600 

1,187,753 

18,913,139 

20,690,416 


1,889,885 

7,413,510 

14,821,621 

14,376,762 

90,171,638 

21,612,200 

108,652,470 

178,150 

162,720,732 

615,360 

19,315,050 

5,952,790 


110,502,992 


621,592,945  I 
17,392,632  j 

638,985,577  1         Total  expenditure 


604,495,485 
32,032,385 


636,527,870 


The  estimates  of  revenue  for  1896  are  662,902,808  florins,  and  expenditure 
662,691,582  florins. 

Hungary. — The  budget  estimates  for  the  year  1896  give  the 
sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  as  follows  : — 


FINANCE — PUBLIC   DEBT 
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Revenue. 


Ordinary  revenue  :  Florins 

State  debts        .         .      4,390,960 

Ministry  ad  latus      .  800 

„         of  the  Interior  1,313,083 

,,  Finance   .  308,984,881 

,,         ,,  Commerce  129,141,969 

,,  Agriculture  16,142,193 

,,         ,,  Instruction 

and  Public  Worship     1,532,961 

Ministry  of  Justice    .  778,469 


Ministry  of  National 
Defence  . 

Total    of    ordinary 
revenue 
Transitory  revenue 

Grand  total 


Florins 
358,784 


462, 
10, 


644,100 
420,298 


473,064,398 


Expenditure. 

'  Ordinary  expenditure  :          Florins 

Florins 

Civil  list.         .         .       4,650,000 

^Vinistxy  ad  latus       .            71,592 

Cabinet  chancery      .            78,185 

,,        for  Croatia    .            42,840 

Diet          .         .         .       1,754,019 

,,        of  the  Interior    15,870,734 

Quota  of  common  ex- 

of Finance    .     78,619,990 

penditure      .         .     27,306,034 

„        of  Commerce      91,002,116 

Pensions  chargeable  on 

of  Agriculture    16,828,693 

the  common  exchef[uer      32, 940 

,,        of  Instruction 

Pensions  (Hungary)  .       8,113,059 

and  Public  Worship     10,957,694 

National  debt  .         .   128,983,143 

Ministry  of  Justice     .     15,558,075 

Debts  of  guaranteed 

, ,        of     National 

railways  now  taken 

Defence  .         .         .     14,469,537 

over  by  the  State  ,     13,679,305 

Guaranteed     railway 

Total    of    ordinary 

interests        .         .          558,008 

expenses    .         .  437,366,347 

Administration        of 

Transitory  expenditure      9,372,219 

Croatia.         .         .       8,167,539 

Investments,  total  of  .     19,620,271 

Accountant-General's 

Extraordinary  common 

office     .         .         .          145,249 

expenditure    .         .       6,628,307 

Administration  of  Courts       40, 535 

Minister- Presidency  .          437,060 

Total    .        .        .  472,987,244 

This  shows  a  surplus  of  77,154  florins.  The  estimates  of  the 
previous  year  were  : — Revenue,  467,811,057  florins  ;  expenditure, 
467,792,748  florins  ;  surplus,  18,309  florins. 

III.  Public  Debt. 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of   the  debt  of   the 
monarchy  in  thousands  of  florins  : — 


- 

1880                  1890         1         1893 

1894 

General  debt     . 
Austria's  special  debt 
Hungary's    „ 

m      Total  .... 

2,755,828 

408,616 

1,093,834 

2,761,667     2,759,930 
1,058,813     1,226,786 
1,793,484     2,077,290 

2,757,673 
1,274,075 
2,083,702 

4,258,278 

5,613,964  1  6,064,006 

7,115,450 

r 
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There  is,  besides,  a  common  floating  debt  amounting  in 
December  1894  to  303,305,896  florins.  The  cost  of  the  general 
debt  in  1895  was  estimated  at  129,252,927  florins,  of  which 
98,971,720  florins  was  borne  by  Austria,  and  30,311,207  florins 
by  Hungary.  The  cost  of  the  special  debt  of  Austria  was 
estimated  at  63,779,012  florins. 

Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

Austria-Hungary  lies  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  total 
length  of  frontier  is  5,396  miles.  In  the  S.  the  frontier  line 
towards  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  1,050  miles.  The  land  frontier 
is  formed  in  the  W.  by  Bavaria,  the  canton  of  St.  Gallen, 
Lichtenstein,  the  Canton  Graubiinden,  and  Italy ;  in  the  S.  by 
Italy,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Boumania ;  in  the  E.  by  Boumania ;  in  the  N.E.  and  N.  by 
Bussia;  in  the  N.  by  Prussia,  and  in  the  Isr.'W.  by  Saxony. 
Natural  frontiers  are  the  Eichtel  Mountains,  the  Bohmerwald, 
the  Inn,  and  the  Salzach  towards  Bavaria ;  the  Saale,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Bhine  towards  St.  Gall ;  the  High  Alps  towards 
GraubUnden  and  Italy  ;  the  Lago  di  Garda  and  Carnic  Alps  also 
towards  Italy ;  towards  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  the  Dinoric 
Alps,  the  Unna  and  Save  ;  towards  Servia,  Save  and  Danube  ; 
towards  Boumania,  the  Banat,  Siebenburgen,  and  Bucovinian 
Carpathians ;  towards  Bussia,  the  Dniester  and  Vistula ;  towards 
Prussia,  the  Biesen  and  Iser  Gebirge ;  towards  Saxony,  the  Erz- 
Gebirge. 

The  following  are  the  chief  territorial  defences  : — In  Bohemia  : 
Josephstadt  and  Theresienstadt,  fortified  towns ;  in  Galicia : 
Cracow,  fortified  and  entrenched  camp  at  Przemysl.  Hungary 
and  Transylvania :  on  the  left  of  the  Theiss,  Karlsburg, 
Arad,  and  Temesvar ;  on  the  Danube,  Komorn,  Peter- 
wardein,  and  Orsova ;  on  the  Drave,  Essegg.  Croatia :  Brod, 
Gradiska,  Karlstadt  on  the  right  of  the  Save.  In  Dalmatia  are 
the  coast  fortifications  of  Zara,  Bagusa,  Cattaro,  Sebenico, 
Budua,  and  Lissa  island  ;  in  Istria,  Pola,  fortified  naval  harbour. 
The  Alpine  frontiers  in  Tyrol  have  numerous  defences  on  all 
the  routes,  and  also  between  Tyrol  and  the  Adriatic.  In  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  are  numerous  old  fortifications.  The  Austrian 
capital,  Vienna,  is  undefended.  Pola,  the  chief  naval  port, 
is  strongly  fortified,  both  towards  sea  and  land,  and  has  been 
recently  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  entire 
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fleet.  The  arsenal  of  the  imperial  navy  is  also  in  Pola  ;  Trieste 
is  the  great  storehouse,  and  there  is  also  an  arsenal  of  the 
imperial  navy. 

II.  Army. 

The  system  of  defence  is,  in  Austria  and  Hungary  alike, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  universal  military  service  (Austr. 
Statute  11  Ap.  1889,  and  Hung.  art.  vi.  1889).  The  armed  force 
is  organised  into  the  Army,  Navy,  Landwehr,  and  Landsturm. 
The  army  and  Landwehr  have  each,  as  an  essential  part,  an 
Ersatz-  (or  supplementary)  Keserve.  Military  service  begins 
at  the  age  of  21,  but  for  the  Landsturm,  at  19.  The  duty  of 
service  continues  : — (1)  In  the  army  :  Three  years  in  the  line  and 
7  years  in  the  reserve  ;  10  years  for  those  enrolled  at  once  in  the 
Ersatz-Reserve.  (2)  In  the  navy  :  Four  years  in  the  marines,  5 
years  in  the  reserve,  and  3  years  in  the  Seewehr.  (3)  In  the 
Landwehr,  i.e.  in  its  Ersatz-Reserve  :  Two  years  for  those  who 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Landwehr  for  the  army,  and  12 
years  for  those  at  ORce  enrolled.  Then  follow  10  years  in  the 
Landsturm.  The  marines  and  the  Seewehr  can  (apart 
from  periodical  drill)  only  be  called  out  by  command  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  army  consists  of  15  army  corps,  most  of  which  are  organised  in  2 
divisions  of  infantry  of  2  brigades  ;  1  brigade  of  cavalry  and  1  brigade  of 
artillery  with  a  train  section.  There  are,  in  all,  31  divisions  of  infantry 
troops,  comprising  63  brigades  of  infantry  and  6  brigades  mounted  ;  4  divisions 
of  cavalry  troops,  18  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  14  brigades  of  artillery.  Chas- 
seurs and  pioneers  are  attached  to  the  infantry  as  required. 

The  Landwehr,  unlike  the  army  and  marines,  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  monarchy,  is  a  special  national  institution  in  each  separate  part.  In 
peace  it  is  called  out  only  for  instruction  and  drill.  The  command  of  the 
Emperor  is  required  for  its  mobilisation.  (In  Tyrol  and  Yorarlberg  it 
cannot  be  ordered  out  of  tlie  province  save  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
law.)  From  the  Ersatz-Reserve  men  are  drafted  into  the  army  and 
Landwehr  in  time  of  war.  It  includes  many  who  are  exempt  from  other 
compulsory  service.  Only  one  year's  service  in  the  army  and  Landwehr  is 
required  of  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard  in  certain  schools. 
The  Landsturm  is  organised  by  statutes  of  6  June,  1886,  and  Hung.  art.  xx, 
1886.  All  citizens  from  the  beginning  of  their  19th  to  the  end  of  their  42nd 
year,  who  do  not  serve  in  the  army,  navy,  Ersatz-Reserve,  or  Landwehr, 
belong  to  the  Landsturm,  as  well  as  those  transferred  from  the  Landwehr. 
The  Landsturm  may  be  used  for  filling  up  gaps  in  the  army  and  Landwehr, 
and  is  called  out  by  command  of  the  Emperor,  and  can  be  ordered  beyond  its 
own  territory  only  in  pursuance  of  a  statute  ;  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  have  in 
this  respect  special  regulations.  With  certain  modifications  the  Austrian 
military  organisation  has  been  applied  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  Austrian  Landwehr  consists  of  23  regiments  of  infantry  and  3  regi- 
ments of  Tyrolean  sharpshooters  ;  6  regiments  of  Uhlans  ;  1  section  of  mounted 
rifles  in  Dalmatia,  and  2  squadrons  of  rifles  in  Tyrol.     The  Hungarian  Land- 
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wehr  consists  of  28  regiments  of  infantry  and  10  regiments  of  cavalry  with 
pioneer  and  other  troops. 

The  whole  monarchy  is  divided  into  108  recruiting  districts,  102 
corresponding  to  the  102  regiments  of  infantry,  three  districts  (Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg)  for  the  Tyrolean  Chasseurs,  and  3  in  the  Adriatic  littoral  for 
the  marine.  There  are  besides  4  recruiting  districts  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. 

The  yearly  contingent  of  recruits  for  the  army  amounts  to  103,100  ;  from 
Austria  60,389 ;  from  Hungary  42,711  ;  besides  these  is  a  yearly  con- 
tingent, 23,000,  for  the  Landwehr  or  Honved,  the  Austrian  Landwehr  con- 
tingent being  10,500,  the  Honved  12,500  (yearly)  (Wehrgesetz  Bill  of  Army 
of  1889). 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  strength  (officers,  men,  and  horses) 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  on  peace  footing  in  1895  : — 


On  war  footing  the  numbers  are  put  at  45,238  officers,  1,826,940  men,  and 
281,886  horses,  while  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
Landsturm  is  over  4,000,000.  In  peace  the  number  of  guns,  exclusive  of 
fortress  artillery,  is  1,048,  in  war  1,864.  The  infantry  is  armed  with  the 
Mannlicher  rifle. 

III.  Navy. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  navy  is  mainly  a  coast  defensive  force,  maintained 
in  a  state  of  high  efficiency,  and  including  a  flotilla  of  monitors  for  the 
Danube.  It  is  administered  by  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
War.  The  headquarters  of  the  fleet  are  at  Pola,  and  there  are  other  establish- 
ments upon  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Rating  the  old  ships  named  among  the 
port-defence  vessels,  and  including  the  ships  actually  in  hand,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  fleet  is  thus  constituted  ^  : — 

1  For  the  system  of  classification  adopted,  see  Introductory  Table.  Transports,  training 
ships,  and  other  like  vessels  are  not  included. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  armour-clad  ships  of  the  Austro-Hmiganan 
navy  in  similar  arrangement  to  that  adopted  for  the  British  navy.  The  ships 
in  italics  are  port  defence  vessels.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the 
others  indicate  the  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing 
table.  Abbreviations  : — h.  broadside  ;  c.  b.  central  battery  ;  bar.  barbette  ; 
Q.F.  quickfiring. 


§                                                        1 

2 

n 

o 

0 

^ 

i 

1 

Name 

c 
0 

a 

s 

5,810 

a.s 

Armament 

5? 
o 

1 

'3 

S 
o 

c.b. 

Kaiser  .... 

1871 

6 

10   9-in.,  6  3i-iii.,2  2|-in.. 

3 

3,200 

12-0 

c.b. 

Custoza         .         .        3 

1872 

7,060 

9 

810-in.,6  3Hii.,  2  2Hn.. 

4,400 

14-0 

c.b. 

Erzherzog  Albrecht      3 

1872 

5,940 

9 

8  9i-in.,  6  3i-in.,  2  2J-in.. 

3,600 

130 

c.b. 

Kaiser  Max  . 

1875 

3,550 

8 

8  8i-in.,4  35-in.,  2  2J-in.. 

2,700 

12-5 

c.b. 

Don  Juan  de  Austria   . 

1S75 

3,550 

8 

8  8i-in.,  4  3  -in.,  2  2f-in.. 

2,700 

125 

c.b. 

Prim  Eugen 

1877 

3,550 

8 

SS^-in.,  iS^iw.,  2  2|-in.. 

2,700 

12-5 

c.b. 

Tegetthort'    .        .        2 

1878 

7,390 

14 

611-in.,  6  3Hn-,  2  2|-in.. 

2 

5,000 

14-0  1 

bar. 

Erzherzog  Rudolf        1 

1887 

6,870 

12 

312-in.,6  45-in.,  2  2|-in.. 

4 

7,500 

16-0 

bar. 

Erzherzogin  Stefanie  1 
"A,"  "B/'and  "C."l 

River  Monitors — 

1887 

5,u60 
5,550 

9 
10| 

212-in.,  6  6-in.,  2  2|-in.. 
4  24-cm.,  6  15-cm.  Q.F. 
14  47-mm.  Q.F.     . 

4- 

8,300 

17-0 

17-25 

Leitha  .... 

1871 

310 

^ 

2  6-in. 



200 

8-0 

Maroi  .... 

1871 

310 

1^ 

2  6-in. 



200 

8-0 

Kiiros    .... 

1892 

448 

2  4|-in.,  2  Q.F. 



1,250 

100 

Szamos 

1892 

448 

— 

24J-in.,  2  Q.F. 

~ 

1,250 

10-0 

First-class  Cruiser— 

ram. 

Maria  Theresia     . 

1893 

5,250 

i_7_ 

29Hn.,  6  6-in.,  11  Q.F.. 

4 

9,800 

19-0 

The  sister  ram -cruisers  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  and  Kaiserin  Elizabeth  closely 
resemble  the  Kaiserin  und  Konigin  Maria  Theresia,  but  being  of  less  than 
5,000  tons  (actually  4,000)  are  not  here  counted  as  first-class  cruisers.  In  the 
artillery  column  given  above  machine  guns  are  not  indicated. 
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On  peace  footing  in  1895  the  personnel  consisted  of  628  officers  and  cadets, 
446  petty  officers,  mechanicians,  &c.,  7,500  sailors,  and  4,500  marines. 

The  Seewehr,  corresponding  to  the  Landwehr,  was  created  in  1888,  and  the 
term  of  service  in  army  and  navy  are  now  alike. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

The  interests  of  agriculture  fall  to  the  care  of  the  ministry  of 
that  department,  under  which  are  numerous  local  organisations 
for  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  the  industry,  besides  many 
private  societies. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  at  the  head  of  the  industries  of 
the  monarchy,  since  (if  we  include  the  forests)  it  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  nearly  three-tenths  of  the  population  ;  and  if  family  and 
house  servants  be  included,  the  proportion  rises  to  more  than  half 
the  population  in  Austria,  and  still  higher  in  Hungary. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  1893  the  ownership  of 
land  in  Hungary  was  as  follows  : — 


i 

!                                      Ownersliip 

Acres 
3,963,391 

Percentage  of 
total  area 

:  State      

5-68 

Foundation    . 

353,991 

•51 

Railways 

59,704 

•10 

Fideicommiss 

3.342,597 

4-79 

Districts  and  Parishes 

12,338,930 

17-69 

Companies 

617,615 

•89 

Church  . 

. 

3,229,257 

4-63 

Educational    . 

. 

189,145 

•27 

Private  . 

45,631,540 

65^44 

Total 

69,726,170 

100^00 

According  to  a  statement  of  1888  the  size  of  properties  in 
Hungary  and  the  number  of  proprietors  was  : — 


~ 

Under  43  acres 

2,348,107 

43  —        286     ,, 

118,981 

286  —     1,430     ,, 

13,757 

1,430  —  14,300     ,, 

4,695 

Over  14,300     „ 

231 

Total  Area. 
Acres 


21,489,900 
9,639,600 

20,363,200 
9,523,800 
5,619,900 
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As  to  the  distribution  of  the  soil,  we  have  the  following  results  taken 
from  the  latest  oflacial  figures  : — 


Arable  and  garden  land     . 

Vineyard 

Pastures  and  meadows 
Woodlands        .... 
Lakes  and  fishponds . 

Total  area  subject  to  taxation    . 
Exempt  from  taxes   . 

Totals  .         .         . 

Percentage  of  total  area 

Austria               Hungary            ^j™^,^ 

36-7                  42-58       '         38-9 

0-8                    1-32       j            1-1 

23-8                  23-74       1          23-9 

32-6                  26-84       |          30-2 

0-4         !            0-32       I            0-3 

1                                                          ; 

94-3                  94-70                94-4 
5-7                   5-30                  5-6 

1 

100-0         j        100-00       1        lOO'O 

The  following  tables  show,  for  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  area  in  thousands 
of  hectares  (2 "47  acres)  of  the  leading  crops,  the  total  produce  in  thousands  of 
hectolitres  (2-75  bushels  dry,  22  gallons  liquid  measure),  or  of  metre-centners 
(1-96,  or  nearly  2  cwt.),  and  also  the  produce  per  hectare  in  hectolitres  or 
metre-centners. 


Austria,  1894 


Hungary,  189S 


Wheat     . 
Barley     . 
Oats 
Rve 

Pulse 

Buckwheat 
Maize 
Other  cereals 


Total  cereals 


Potatoes 
Sugar  beet 
Beet  (other) 
Vineyards 
Tobacco  . 
Hops 
Hemp     . 
Rape 


Area  in 

1,000 

hectares 


1,336 

1,879 

1,950 

289 

181 

320 

94 


Produce 

in  1,000 

hectolitres 


10,982 
21.821 
38,659 
29,938 
8,513 
1,653 
4,861 


1,350 


Produce 

per 
hectare 
in  hectol. 


15-5 
15-9 
20-6 
15-3 
12-3 
9-1 
14-9 
14-4 


7,148 

118,283 

16-0 

1,098 

96,074 

87-5 

286 

67,255 

235-2 

157 

24,128 

153-7 

252 

3,775 

14-9 

4-4 

68 

15-5 

15-4 

90 

5-8 

39-5 

229 

5-8 

28-1 

329 

11-7 

2,404 


9,416 


512 
83 
143 

278 
40 


91 


>2,983 


1£0,542 


51,023 

15,5621 

35,5471 

1,1101 

5741 

995 
838 


21-90 


99-59 

185-601 

248-471 

3-95 

14-371 


Metre-centners. 
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The  proportion  of  productive  land  in  Austria  is  gi-eatest  in  Dalmatia, 
Silesia,  Moravia,  Bukowina,  Bohemia,  and  Galicia  ;  least  in  Salzburg  and 
Tyrol. 

The  following  show  the  average  produce  of  the  leading  crops  in  hectolitres 
per  hectare  for  the  ten  years  (1883-92)  for  Austria :— Wheat,  14-09;  rye, 
13-97;  barley,  16-96;  oats,  19-52;  maize,  17-61;  pulse,  10-47;  potatoes, 
98-74  ;  wine,  16-17  ;  sugar  beet,  200*98  metre-centners.  For  the  three  years 
1890-92  for  Hungary  : — Winter  wheat,  16*94  ;  summer  wheat,  12*42  ;  winter 
rye,  14*70  ;  summer  rye,  13*02  ;  winter  barley,  21*50  ;  summer  barley,  17-99  ; 
oats,  21*19  ;  maize,  20*58  ;  pulse,  12*14  ;  potatoes,  76*13  ;  sugar  beet,  176-28 
metre-centners;  wine  (1881-90),  12-06.  For  1893  :— Winter  wheat,  17*01; 
summer  wheat,  14*28  ;  winter  rye,  15*74  ;  summer  rye,  19-80  ;  winter  barley, 
17-80;  summer  barley,  20-61;  oats,  23-80;  maize,' 22*04  ;  pulse,  10-24; 
potatoes,  99-50  ;  sugar  beet,  185-60  ;  wine,  3-95  hectolitres  per  hectare. 

Barley  and  wine  are  most  largely  exported,  though  in  some  years  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wheat  are  also  exported. 

In  Austria  in  1890  there  were  1,548,197  horses,  8,643,936  cattle,  3,186,787 
sheep,  3,549,700  pigs,  and  1,035,832  goats.  In  Hungary  (with  Croatia)  there 
were  (1884)  1,997,355  horses,  25,550  asses,  5,592,873  cattle,  11,180,841  sheep, 
5,554,130  pigs,  and  367,073  goats. 

The  total  value  of  the  Austrian  live  stock  was  estimated  at  487  million 
florins.  Both  in  Austria  and  Hungary  the  export  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
far  exceeds  the  imports. 

Silk-culture,  by  the  law  of  1885,  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  In  Hungary,  in  1894,  85,948  families  were  engaged  in  silk- 
culture,  as  compared  with  1,059  in  1879.  In  1894  the  produce  of  cocoons 
was  1,127,617  kilogrammes,  the  value  being  1,091,537  florins.  The  produce 
of  cocoons  in  Austria  in  1892  was  1,194,410  kilogrammes. 

There  are  115  agricultural  institutions  in  Austria,  with  4,024  pupils 
in  1894  ;  39  in  Hungary,  with  1,996  pupils. 

II.  Forestry. 

•  The  administration  of  the  forests  and  domains  belonging  to  the  State  is 
n  the  hands  of  (a)  the  Administrators  of  Forests  and  Domains  (the  heads  of 
husbandry)  ;  (b)  the  Direction  of  Forests  and  Domains  ;  (c)  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Under  the  Administration  of  Domains  and  Forests  is  an 
extensive  association  of  forestry  officials,  and  schools  of  various  gi*ades  for 
practical  training  in  forestry. 

The  total  area  under  forest  in  Austria  (1892)  is  9,775,722  hectares,  and  of  this 
6,851,000  hectares  are  under  pines,  and  1,417,000  hectares  under  other  trees, 
In  Hungary  (1893)  the  total  area  is  7,582,347  hectares,  of  which  2,128,968 
hectares  are  under  oak,  3,773,269  hectares  under  beech,  and  1,680,110  hectares 
under  pine.  The  forests  are  mostly  situated  in  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps, 
as  also  the  central  mountains  of  Austria-Hungary.  In  1892  the  Hungarian 
exports  of  timber  and  forest  products  amounted  to  6,086,000  metric  centners, 
valued  at  24,176,000  florins,  and  the  imports  to  2,604,000  metric  centners 
valued  at  8,914,000  florins. 
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III.  Mining. 

Mines  arc  worked  for  common  coal  cliiefly  in  Boliemia,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  Galicia  ;  for  brown  coal  in  Boliemia,  Styria,  Upper  Austria,  Carniola, 
and  Moravia,  Iron  ore  is  worked  in  Styria,  Bohemia,  Carintliia,  Moravia, 
and  Galicia  ;  silver  ore  in  Bohemia  ;  cjuicksilver  in  Carniola  ;  copper  ore 
in  Salzburg ;  lead  ore  in  Styria,  Galicia,  Boliemia ;  zinc  in  Galicia, 
Carintliia,  Tyrol,  and  Yorarlberg  ;  sulphur  in  Bohemia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarl- 
l)crg  ;  manganese  in  Styria  and  Carniola  ;  alum  in  Bohemia ;  graphite 
in  Bohemia  ;  petroleum  and  ozokerit  in  Galicia  ;  while  the  largest  production 
of  salt  is  from  Galicia,  Upper  Austria,  and  the  Coast  Land. 

In  mining  (including  the  mines  for  rock-oil  and  wax)  and  metal  works 
tliere  were  employed  in  Austria  in  1893,  114,041  persons  (101,824  men,  6,894 
women,  5,318  juveniles,  and  5  children)  ;  in  smelting  works  7,985  persons 
(7,448  men,  315  women,  218  juveniles,  and  4  children)  ;  in  salt  works  10,277 
persons  (6,868  men,  1,101  women,  1,408  juveniles,  and  900  children).  In 
Hungary  (1889)  there  were  employed  48,173  persons  in  mining  and  smelting 
works  ;  in  salt  works,  2,264. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  mineral  and  furnace 
products  in  thousands  of  florins  : — 


Austria  : 
1880 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

Hungfirv 
1880  " 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Common 

Brown 

Raw 

Coal 

Coal 

Iron 

19,336 

15,375 

15,253 

'      26,648 

22,861 

23,577 

30,401 

27,639 

27,311 

32,685 

30,769 

24,881 

31,680 

30,097 

24,417 

33,550 

34,049 

24,186 

4,168 
4,467 
4,831 
4,990 
5,166 
5,162 


2,784 

5,729 

5,814 

8,768 

0,835 

11,338 

7,717 

11.525 

8,085 

11,751 

9,395 

12,103 

Lead  i 

1 

•1,739  ' 
1,402  i 
1,399  1 
1,206  1 
1,125  1 
1,104 

1        ! 

251 

376  1 

13 

22  j 
i     413  ! 
!     349  i 

Quick- 
silver 


I  lO    \ 

1,537    : 
1,596  |- 
1,384 
1,148 
1,068 


Total     ! 

Zinc 

Silver 

Copper 

including  ! 
others 

713 

2,696 

882 

56,928 

1,101 

3,157 

584 

58,940 

1,467 

3,197 

602 

— 

1,375 

8,219 

585 

—        1 

1,265 

3,294 

503 

—        1 

1,213 

3,330 
1,570 

568 

^    1 

99 

602 

1 
18,623     ! 

— 

1,533 

182 

24,994     i 



1,597 

1       1^*^ 

28,880     1 

— 

1,486 

1       142 

29,588     ! 

— 

1  1,635 

i       1G4 

1     30.420     1 

— 

i  2,120 

!      174 

1 

,      33,104     1 

The  total  value  of  miniiif 
follows  in  Austria  in  florins  :- 


and   furnace   products   in   five   years   was  as 


—                            1889         1         1890         j         1891                   1892 

1893         ! 

! 

Mining  products    58,939,809  68, 166, 825'  73, 495, 532 j  70,438,556 
Furnace  .         .       32,748,497]  36,894,804  33,776,4391  32,903,184 

76,750,410^ 
32,690,524' 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values,  resi^ectively,  of  the 
leading  minerals  and  furnace  products  of  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1893  : — 


Minerals 


i  Salt  of  all  kinds 

!  Black  coal . 

I  Brown  coal 

j  Silver  ore  . 

j  Iron  ore 

j  Lead  ore    . 

I  Gold  ore     . 


Austria 
Metre- 
centners 


Hungary 
Metre- 
centners 


8;11G,515 

07,326,509 

168,159,547 

180,184 

11,091,115 

106,964 


1,672.093 

9,827,982 

29,175,991 

26,550 

9,734,317 

42,066 

118,900 


Products 


Pig  iron 
Silver 
Lead  . 
Zinc    . 
Quicksilv( 
Copper 
Gold   . 


IV.  Sea  Fisheries. 


Austria 
Florins 


Hungarj' 
Florins 


24,186,083 
3,330,265 
1,103,840 
1,212,709 
1,068,515 
568,221 


10,917.310 

2,120,052 

348,591 


174,412 
2,790,222 


No.  of  Boats 

Value  caught 

No.  of  Fishers 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

I     Winter 

Summer 

Winter      i 

Florins 

Florins 

■  -  1893-94 

3,437 

3,079 

1,799.531 

1,028,049 

13,176 

11,712 

j     1892-93 

3,342 

3,147 

1,499,127 

1,039,504 

12,518 

11,731     I 

I     1891-92 

3,292 

3,087 

1,606,542 

982,978 

12,582 

11,274      : 

1890-91 

3,303 

2,831 

1,518,483 

966,678 

12,524 

10,653      1 

1889-90 

3,103 

2,917 

1,528,591 

985,792 

1 

11,912 

10,855      ' 

V.  Manufactures. 

In  Austria,  in  the  year  1890,  there  were  employed  in  the  various  manu- 
facturing industries  2,880,897  persons,  of  whom  2,144,606  were  workmen 
and  99,128  labourers.  Including  families  and  domestic  servants  the  total 
number  of  those  dependent  on  the  industries  was  6,155,510.  For  the  pre- 
paration of  metals  and  the  manufacture  of  metal  wares  there  were  971 
establishments  with  99,353  work-people ;  for  machinery  506  with  57,129  work- 
people ;  in  the  stoneware  and  glass  industries  there  were  1,173  establishments 
with  72,547  work-people,  38,131  of  whom  were  in  Bohemia.  The  number  of 
textile  factories  was  2,287  with  296,481  work-people,  of  whom  155,098  were 
in  Bohemia.  There  were  3,047  factories  for  alimentary  substances  with 
149,195  work-people,  and  592  chemical  factories  with  33,264  work-people. 

In  the  various  textile  industries  there  were  employed  1,970  steam  engines 
with  a  total  of  113,281  horse-power.  For  cotton-spinning  there  were  153 
establishments  with  2,392,356  spindles,  employing  33,815  work-people.  For 
cotton-weaving  there  were  194  establishments  with  47,902  power-looms,  em- 
ploying 48,384  work-people. 

In  1893  there  were  1,667  breweries,  producing  in  the  year  1892-93 
16,247,666  hectolitres  of  beer,  and  34,150  distilleries  which  produced  in 
1892-93  128,137,701  hectolitres  of  alcohol.  In  tlie  same  year  there  were 
208  sugar  factories  with  67,988  work-people,  and  28  tobacco  factories  with 
33,354  work-people,  the  output  for  the  year  being  328,257  metric  centners  of 
raw  tobacco. 
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In  Hungary  and  Croatia  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industries 
in  1890  was  913,010,  or  5-26  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of  these  the  most 
numerous  were  shoemakers,  62,864;  smiths,  53,373;  tailors  (men),  46,938. 
Much  of  the  industrial  work  is  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 


Commerce. 

The  general  commerce  of  the  whole  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  including  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  comprising  imports 
and  exports  of  merchandise,  but  not  bullion,  was  as  follows,  in 
millions  of  florins,  in  the  years  indicated  : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

j     Years 

Imports 

Expprts 

1880 
1885 
1889 
1890 

1,000,000  florins 
613-5 
557-9 
589-2 
510-7 

1,000,000  florins 
676-0         ' 
672-1 
766-2 
771-4 

i 

!     1891 

:     1892 

•     1893 

1894 

1,000,000  florins 
613-7 
622-6 
670-7 
700  0 

1,000,000  florins  j 
786-7        ! 
722-7 
805-6 
795-5 

The  following  tables  show  the  values  of  the  leading  articles  of 


import  and  export  in  millions  of  florins  : 

— 

Imports 

1891 

1892 

1893 

189i 
52-0     ' 

Cotton 

49-5 

48-6 

55-4 

Wool 

37-1 

36-1 

35-2 

36-0     i 

Coffee 

38-9 

35-9 

39-9 

37-2     ! 

Silk 

20-9 

22-4 

23-6 

19-4     : 

Tobacco,  leaf 

16-7 

20-5 

17-7 

15-0     ' 

Furs  and  hides,  raw 

17-5 

23-0 

23-2 

20-7     i 

Tobacco,  manufactured  . 

4-9 

3-1 

4-3 

8-1     1 

Woollen  yarn          .... 

17-7 

19-4 

17-1 

21-3 

Cotton  yarn 

13-9 

13-9 

13-4 

16-5 

Leather          

15-3 

16-2 

17-1 

18-2     • 

Coal  and  coke         .... 

24-4 

24-3 

29-0 

30-7 

Grain 

7-2 

5-9 

9-9 

24-3 

Silk  goods 

12-1 

12-6 

12-6 

12-5 

Woollen  goods        .... 

12-0 

12-7 

12-2 

13-1 

Pigments  and  tanning  materials     . 

10-9 

11-9 

9-7 

9-3 

Machinery 

17-6 

18-7 

19-4 

22-8     : 

Hardware  and  clocks 

12-7 

12-2 

12-5 

11-2 

Cattle 

16-7 

11-2 

9-8 

13-3     i 

Books  and  newspapers    . 

13-0 

13-7 

15-8 

16-7     1 

In  Austria  the  values  are  lixed  annually  by  a  permanent  commission,  comprising  officials 
and  representatives  of  agiiculture,  sylviculture,  ti'ade  and  industry.  In  genqral,  net  values 
are  taken  for  imports  and  gi'oss  values  for  exports,  an<l  they  must  be  determined  at  the 
crossing  of  the  fi-ontier.  The  commission  has  to  fix  them  according  to  the  countries  of 
origin  or  of  destination,  and  only  employ  averages  exceptionally.  Quantities  are  declared, 
but  the  administration  may,  and  in  the  case  of  imports  always  does,  check  the  declarations. 
The  Vireight  declared  is  either  net  or  gross,  according  to  the  tariff"  regulations.  The  recorded 
counti-y  of  origin  is  that  of  production,  and  the  country  of  destination  is  that  where  the 
goods  are  to  be  consumed.  When  the  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination  arc  unknown, 
the  most  distant  points  of  transit  arc  recorded. 
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Exports 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Grain.        ...... 

80-4 

69-3 

86-9 

61-5 

Timber 

63-5 

55-6 

59-0 

61-8 

Sugar. 

83-0 

74-0 

971 

73-4 

Hardware    . 

21-6 

23-7 

22-2 

21-9 

Cattle 

37  1 

31-4 

34-2 

831 

Woollen  goods     . 

16-9 

17-3 

18-7 

17-9 

Flour  . 

15-2 

7-2 

5-6 

3-4 

Glass  and  glassware 

19-0 

18-3 

18-3 

19-3 

Coal  and  coke 

34-3 

29-2 

30-4 

29-8 

Wood  wares 

18-2 

18-1 

18-3 

18-3 

Wool  . 

11-9 

91 

11-5 

9-4 

Wine  . 

9-3 

6-3 

5-9 

5-4 

Iron  and  iron  wares 

17-5 

12-5 

12-6 

12-5 

Paper  and  paper  ware. 

16-0 

17-2 

17-6 

17-4 

Minerals 

11-7 

10-7 

121 

101 

Gloves 

17-9 

18-4 

211 

19-8 

Eggs  . 

16-0 

23-4 

23-5 

37-9 

Feathers      . 

13-4 

12-6 

9-6 

9-9 

Linen  yarn 

7-0 

7-1 

8-6 

7-3 

Leather  wares  (excluding  gloves) 

14-9 

9-5 

12-9 

11-7 

Silk  wares 

7-7 

8-6 

7-5 

6-5 

The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  exported  in  1893  was 
20,307,275  florins,  and  the  imports  150,391,714  florins;  in  1894 
the  exports  were  27,361,456  florins,  and  the  imports  37,639,940 
florins. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  Hungary  alone  for  five  years  were  as 
follows  (in  thousands  of  florins) : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

1,000  florins 
485,487 
530,123 

1,000  florins 
502,780 
545,207 

1,000  florins 
519,384 
509,659 

1,000  florins 
513,696 
524,543 

1,000  florins 
546,278 
562,564 

In  1894  the  chief  imports  and  exports  were  (in  thousands  of  florins) 


Cotton  and  cotton  goods 
Wool  and  woollen  goods. 
Silk  and  silk  goods  .  . 
Cereals,  pulse,  &c.      .    . 

Oxen 

Beverages 


Imports 

Exports 

1,000 

1,000 

florins 

florins 

74,595 

6,563 

50,901 

18,105 

31,788 

4,861 

20,021 

171,041 

17,765 

140,050 

23,565 

24,446 

llmports  Exports 


Coal  and  other  fuel 
Iron  and  iron  goo  Is 
Haberdashery,  &c. 
Scientific    instruments 
clocks,  &c.     .     .     .     , 


1,000 
florins 
19,434 
27,537 
83,436 

23,545 


1,000 
florins 

29,319 
8,861 
8,040 

5,187 


Of  the  imports  2118  per  cent,  in  value  were  raw  material  and  78*82  per 
cent,  were  manufactured ;  of  the  exports  65*80  per  cent,  in  value  were  raw 
material  and  34*20  per  cent,  manufactured. 

The  imports  into  Hungary  from  Austria  were  442,258,285  florins,  or  80  •9G 
per  cent.  ;  the  exports  to  Austria  were  406,973,941  florins  or  72*34  per  cent,  of 
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the  whole.  The  imports  from  Germany  were  28,837,860  florins,  or  5-28  per 
cent.  ;  and  the  exports  to  Germany  were  73,451,427  florins,  or  13 '06  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  (mostly  cotton  goods 
and  tobacco)  were  4,524,875  florins,  or  0'83  per  cent.  ;  and  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  (mostly  flour  and  barley)  were  12,045,428  florins,  or  214  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Other  countries  having  ^considerable  trade  with  Hungary 
are  Servia,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy. 

From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns   the   direct  trade    of  Austria- Hungary 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


- 

1890 

£ 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports    into    U.     K. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£          i 

from    Austria- Hun- 

1 

gary  .... 

1,728,337 

1,464,106 

1,237,634 

1,627,036 

1,385,762 

Exports  of  British  pro- 

duce     to     Austria- 

Hungary  . 

1,283,209 

1,227,967 

1,142,638 

1,095,150 

1,427,428     { 

i 

The  staple  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Austria  are 
wheat  flour,  the  total  value  of  which  in  the  year  1894  amounted  to 
667, 880^.,  and  wood  58,827^.  The  principal  exports  of  British  produce 
to  Austria  are  cotton  manufactures  (including  yarn),  542,772Z.  ;  iron, 
102,561^.;  machinery,  179,264^.  ;  oil-seed,  39,097Z.  ;  coals,  100,216Z.  ;  woollen 
goods,  78,766^.  ;  copper,  22,513Z.  ;  leather,  21,444?.  ;  hardware,  7,553Z.,  in 
1894. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  mer- 
cantile service,  including  coasting  vessels  : — 


Year 

Steamers 

Sailing  Vessels 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

113 
173 

175 
187 
203 

63,970 

97,852 

103,281 

106,556 

129,567 

8,079 

10,207 

9,977 

9,851 

11,320 

267,468 
152,716        1 
104,064         i 
136,064         j 
125,919 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the 
marine  of  Austria- Hungary  on  Jan.  1,  1894  :— 

strength 

of  the  commercial 

1 

Number 
of  vessels 

Tonnage 

194,657 
38,686 
22,143 

Crews 

4,463 

5,094 

22,187 

Sea-going  vessels 

,  Coasting  vessels 

Fishing  vessels,  &c 

Total     ...... 

249 
1,722 
9,552 

11,523 

^55,486 

31,744 

'^Q6  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The  progress  of  navigation  is  shown  as  follows  for  Austria  alone  : — 


Year 

Entered 

Cleared                    i 

No. 

Tonnage 

No.           j      Tonnage 

1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

47,045 
66,271 
70,988 
77,635 
82,295 

5,911,885 
8,773,713 
9,339,454 
9,094,863 
9,517,265 

46,907           5,913,720 
66,527           8,759,632 
70,814       1    9,337,037     ! 
77,457       !    9,082,491     ! 
82,146           9,514,087 

Of  the  vessels  entered,  an  average  of  85  per  cent,  and  89  per  cent,  of 
the  tonnage,  and  of  the  vessels  cleared  85  per  cent,  and  89  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  were  Austrian,  Italy  coining  next,  and  Great  Britain  third. 

At  the  port  of  Trieste  alone  in  1894,  7,430  vessels  of  1,626,324  tons 
entered,  and  7,446  vessels  of  1,613,595  tons  cleared.  At  the  port  of  Fiume 
in  1894,  7,170  vessels  of  1,070,625  tons  entered,  and  7,196  of  1,072,176  tons 
cleared. 
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I.  Rivers  and  Canals. 


In  1893  the  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Austria  was ; 
for  rafts  only,  2,384  miles  ;  for  vessels  and  rafts,  1,706  miles  ;  total,  4,090 
miles,  of  which  814  miles  were  navigable  for  steamers. 

The  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Hungary  is  3,050 
miles  (for  Danube  navigation  see  under  Roumania). 

The  river  traffic  of  the  monarchy  during  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Year 

1 

Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company 

Austr.  North-West  Steam  i 
Navigation  Company  (Elbe)j 

Number  of 

Passen- 
gers 
(including 
militarj-) 

Goods 
and 
Luggage 
shipped, 
in  metre- 
centners 

Head 
of 

Living 
Animals 
shipped 

Number  of 

Goods 
carried, 
in  metre- 
centners 

Steam- 
boats 

Tow- 
boats 

Steam- 
boats 

Tow- 
boats 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

192 
190 
189 
187 
183 

770 
769 
766 
770 
787 

3,565,063 
3,369,297 
3,271,352 
3,151,414 
8,168,068 

'21,056,410 
*19,827,380 
.18,303,740 
21,785,290 
20,301,750 

3,915 

40- 

41 

41 

42 

44- 

167 
164 

leo 

157 
155 

6,263,719 

6,528,473 
5,882,172 
5,462,964 
7,268,500 

I 
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II.  Hailways. 

The  following  arc  railway  statistics  of  Austria-Hungary  for  January    1, 


1895  :- 


State  lines 

Companies'  lines  worked  by  the  State 
'  Companies'  lines  worked  by  companies 

Total 

Austria 

Hungary    j        Total 

Miles 

4,950 

589 

4,561 

.    Miles 
6,725 

1,492 

Miles 

11,675 

589 

6,053 

10,100 

8,217 

18,317 

In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  there  were,  in  1894,  429  miles  of  railway. 
The    following  table  shows  the   growth    in   miles  of  Austro-Hungarian 
railways  since  1877,  and  the  total  cost  of  construction  in  thousands  of  florins. 


—                          1877 

1880 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1  Length 

1  Capital  expenditure  in 

j      1,000  florins 

11,206 
2,761,152 

11,516 
3,035,574 

16,332 
2,788,3021 

17,198 
2,940,7881 

17,609 
2,974,9051 

17,888 

1  Austria  alone. 

The  following  table  shows  the  traffic  on  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  rail- 
ways :  — 


- 

Austrian 

Hungarian 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1891 

1 

1892 

1893     : 

Passengers  (in  1,000's)  . 
Goods  carried  (in  l-,000  tons) 
Receipts  (1,000  florins) . 
Working  expenses  (1,000  fls.) 

84,957 
84,557 
231,549 
133,265 

92,074 

85,272 

224,939 

132,318 

97,305 
90,904 
242,072 
137,142 

35,881 

11,6961 

1     89,586 

46,351 

41,079 
12,244 
93,544 

48,092 

95,582  i 
124,460  ! 
102,591  ! 

53,702  ! 

III.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

There  were,  in  1894,  5,466  post  oflioes  in  Austria,  and  in  1893  4,430  in 
Hungary. 

The  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  Austria  (1894)  and  Hungary  (1893)  was 
as  follows  : — 


- 

Austria,  1894 

Hungary,  1893 

Letters  and  post-cards 
Samples  and  printed  packets     . 
i  Newspapers 

Receipts  (posts  and  telegraphs)    . 
Expenses    ...... 

Number 

681,158,720 

98,376,430 

76,173,400 

Number 

155,433,6001 

24,518,980 

74,739,772 

Florins 

37,977,711 
34,514,115 

Florins 
15,253,052 
10,756,326 

i  Exclusive  of  letters  official  and  post-free. 
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The  following  are    the  telegraph   statistics  of  Austria  and  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  1894,  and  Hungary  in  1893  :— 


— 

Offices 

Line       j        Wire 

Messages 

Austria    .... 
Hungary  .... 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina   . 

No. 
4,393 
2,116 
117 

Miles 
28,957 
12,473 

1,784 

Miles 
82,780 
35,320 

4,262 

No. 
12,602,632 
9,969,844 
531,269 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  issues  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  mint 
and  the  value  of  coin  now  in  circulation  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

— 

Florins 

Florins 

Florins 

Florins 

Florins 

[  Four-ducat     . 
Single-ducat    . 
Gold    (  Franz-Josefs  . 
1  Twenty  &  ten- 
crown      .    . 

907,949 
1,794,528 

} 

2,591,876 

1  2,717,496 

{  2,834,445 

f  784,496 
I  1,584,607 

361,458 

3,394,795 

2,086,107 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24,322,360 

135,042,480 

97,323,530 

,  Levantine 
thalers . 

985,166 

349,823 

(    6,433,204 
{  (3,470,000 
I     pieces) 

- 

\  2,697,600 
(    (pieces) 

Silver 

Two-gulden     . 
Single-gulden  . 

207,360 
4,163,886 

} 

5,948,515 

1  4,173,573 

- 

- 

Single-crown  . 

— 

125,000 

37,255,001 

20,039,895 

Twenty  -  kreu- 

zer 
vTen-kreuzer    . 

624,116 

} 

665,137 

1      296,520 

- 

- 

^•i='<eifS7r^!'": 



*219,560 

9,827,259 

11,874,404 

rFour-kreuzer  . 

Copper  {One-kreuzer    . 

iHalf-kreuzer  . 

— 

I 
/ 

91,010 

411,207 

162,230 

— 

— 

— 

■D^^r.^^  /Two  and  single- 
Bronze  |    j^gjjg^        °_ 

- 



2,600 

772,704 

1,365,672 

State  notes  in  circulation 

370,361,103 

378,844,091 

343,970,577 

372,098,255 

803,305,896 

Austro-Hungarian  bank- 

notes in  circulation  . 

445,934,000 

455,222,220 

477,987,590 

486,623,620 

507,808,160 

The  only  State  bank  is  the  Austro-Hungarian,  formerly  the  National 
Bank.  To  secure  a  free  loan,  originally  of  eighty  million  florins,  to  the 
State,  the  bank,  during  the  continuance  of  its  privilege,  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  issue  bank-notes.  This  privilege  lasts  to  December  31,  1897  ;  and 
by  that  time  the  debt  of  eighty  millions  must  be  cleared  off.  Of  the  sum 
total  of  bank-notes  in  circulation,  at  least  two-fifths  must  be  covered  by 
the  supply  of  metal,  silver  or  gold,  coined  or  in  bullion.  The  State,  under 
certain  conditions,  takes  a  portion  of  the  clear  profits  of  the  bank.  From 
these  profits,  first  5  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  is  paid  to  the  shareholders, 
of  the  remainder  8  per  cent,  is  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  2  per  cent, 
to  the  pension  fund,  and  the  dividend  to  the  shareholders  may  be  made  up  to 
7  per  cent.  Whatever  still  remains  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which 
goes  to  the    shareholders    and    the    other    to  the  State,  70  per    cent,   to 
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■  Austria  and  30  per  cent,  to  Hungary.     These  last  sums,   however,  are  only 

■  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  eighty  millions  mentioned  above. 

■  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  for  five 
B     years,  in  thousands  of  florins  : — 


- 

Liabilities 

Assets 

Capital 

Reserve 
Fund 

Note 
Circula- 
tion 

Mort-- 
gages 

Total  in- 
eluding 
others 

Cash 

Dis- 
counted 
Bills,&c. 

State 
Loan 

Other 
Loans 

Total  in- 
cluding 
others 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 

18,967 
18,952 
32,498 
32,472 
32,521 

445,934 
455,222 
477,988 
486,624 
607,808 

107,366 
110,872 
117,997 
121,276 
128,611 

687,399 
701,283 
744,939 
762,814 
791,559 

244,490    166,619 
245,931    190,189 
289,155    171,917 
278,235    171,699 
307,005    180,254 

78,170 
77,419 
77,351 
76,987 
76,858 

114,273 
116,798 
121,457 
125,262 
131,505 

687,399 
701,283 
744,939 
762,814 
791,559 

The  following  are  statistics  for  December  31,  1893,  of  the  53  Austrian  and 
for  1892  of  the  213  Hungarian  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  in  thousands  of 
florins : — 

Liabilities. 


- 

Nominal 
Capital 

Paid-up 

Reserve 

Bills,  &c., 
in  cir- 
culation 

Credit 
Accounts 
current 

Mort- 
gages 

'Total,  in- 
cluding 
others 

Austria 
Hungary    . 

74,883 

214,162 
61,533 

59,443 
12,154 

199,491 
11,736 

441,205 
129,622 

584,755 
35,501 

1,560,671 
411,943 

Assets. 


Bank 

and  Credit 

Notes 

Mortgage 
Loans 

Debit 

Accounts 

current 

Cash  in  hand 

Total, 

including 

others 

Austria 
Hungary- 

201,979 
125,400 

571,511 
51,592 

510,858 
94,818 

31,412 
10,432 

1,560,671 
411,943 

There  are,   besides  (1892),  1,790  alliance  banks  in  Austria,  and  709  in 
Hungary. 

The  following  are  the  savings-bank  statistics  of  Austria-Hungary  : — 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  post-office  savings-banks  : — 


! 

Austria 

Hungary 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1894           i 

,  No.  of  banks  . 
Depositors    at    end 

of  year 
Value  of  deposits  at 

end    of  year,    in 

florins 

5,095 
994,977 

83,093,809 

5,257 
1,063,358 

92,084,332 

3,895 
211,330 

7,418,000 

3,942    j 
257,303    i 

8,949,0001 

Besides  550,000  florins  in  Croatia. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  law  of  August  2,  1892,  the  monetary  system  of  Austria- Hungary  was 
reformed  on  a  gold  basis,  though  the  standard  coin,  the  crown  (krone),  is  not 
coined  in  gold. 

The  new  coins  with  English  equivalents  are — 

Gold:— 

The  twenty-crown  piece  (weighing  6775067  grammes  '900  fine,  and  thus 

containing  6  "09756  grammes  of  fine  gold)  =  16s.  Sd, 
The  ten-crown  piece  =  8s,  id. 
The  single  ducat  =  9  crowns  60  heller  =  8s. 

Silver : — 

The  single  crown  (weighing  5  grammes  '835  fine,  and  thus  containing 
4*175  grammes  of  fine  silver)  —  100  heller  —  half-a-gulden  of  the  old 
coinage  —  lOd. 

The  half-crown  =  50  heller  =  25  kreuzcr  =  5d. 

Nickel : — 

The  twenty-heller  piece  =  10  kreuzer  of  the  old  coinage  =  2d. 
The  ten-heller  piece  =  5  kreuzer  of  the  old  coinage  =  Id. 

Bronze  : — 

The  two-heller  piece  =  1  kreuzer  =  \d. 
The  single  heller  piece  =  ^  kreuzer  =  -^d. 

Silver  gulden  or  florins  continue  to  be  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  Silver 
crown-pieces  are  accepted  to  any  amount  at  Government  offices,  but  in  general 
circulation  they  are  legal  tender  only  up  to  50  crowns.  The  notes  of  the 
State  Bank  are  legal  tender. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  now  legal  and  obligatory 
iu  Austria- Hungary.     The  old  weights  and  measures  are  : — 
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'he  Centner  =\Q(i  Pfund  =  56-06  kg.  =123^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Eimcr   .         .         .  =56 '50  litre  =   14  94  wine  gallons. 

Joch       .         .         .  =5,754*64  square  metre        =   1 '43  acre. 

Metzen  .         .         .  =61 '49  litre  =   17  imperial  bushel. 

(The  Klat'ter  of  wood  =  ^-^\  cubic  metre  =  120  cubic  feet.) 

Mcilc  =  M,OQO  kxiB.\    _ 7  585-6  metres       -    T 8, 897  yards,  or  about  4 
trianfeet    .         .     J    -^obDbmeties       -   |      ^^.^^^^ 


Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Austria-Hungary  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — Count  Francis  Deym,  accredited  November  26,  1888. 

Councillor. — Count  Clary. 

Secretaries. — Count  Th.  Bolesta-Koziebrodzki  and  Count  Alexander  Palffy. 

Military  Attache. — Major-General  Prince  Louis  Eszterhazy. 

Naval  Attache. — Commander  Leopold  de  Jedina. 

Chancellor  {ad  interim). — E.  K.   von  Riiti. 

Consiil- General.  —  Baron  A.  de  Rothschild. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  Liverpool  (C.G.)  ;  Adelaide,  Bombay  (C.G.),  Calcutta,  Cape  Town, 
Colombo,  Durban,  Hong  Kong  (C.G.),  Melbourne,  Montreal,  Rangoon, 
Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Austria-Hungary. 

Ambassador. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B  ;  Envoy  to 
Greece  1888,  Envoy  to  Belgium  1892  ;  appointed  Ambassador  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  March  1893. 

Secretary. — Hon.  W.  A.  C.  Barrington. 

Military  Attache.— Col.  F.  M.  Wardrop,  C.B. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Vienna  (C.G.),  Buda-Pest  (C.G.), 
Fiume,  Trieste,  Lissa. 

BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA. 

The  Ottoman  Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  (July  13,  1878),  handed  over  to  the  Austro- Hungarian  Govern- 
ment for  administration  and  military  occupation.  The  direction  of  the 
administration  of  the  two  occupied  provinces  is  exercised  by  the  Bosnian 
Bureau,  entrusted  to  the  Imperial  Finance  Minister  in  Vienna  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor- King.  The  chief  authority  in  the  province  itself,  with  its 
seat  in  Sarajevo,  is  the  provincial  government  (Landesregierung),  in  three 
departments,  for  internal  affairs,  finance,  and  justice.  For  administration 
purposes  there  are  6  district  (Kreis)  and  48  county  (Bezirk)  authorities. 
The  provincial  government  is  provided  with  an  advising  body,  composed 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Sarajevo  and  12  representatives  of  the 
populace.  Similar  councils  are  also  jjrovided  for  the  district  and  county 
authorities.     (For  Finance  see  the  common  Budget  of  Austria-Hungary.) 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  contain  six  districts  (Kreise),  with  an  area  of 
23,262  square  miles.  The  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  is  occupied  by  an  Austrian 
military  force,  thoiigh  administered  civilly  by  Turkey.  In  1895  the  popu- 
lation numbered  1,568,092  (828,180  males  and  739,912  females).  Greek 
Oriental  Christians,  673,861  ;  Mohammedans,  548,818  ;  Roman  Catholics, 
333,306  ;  Jews,  8,208  ;  others,  3,899. 
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The  nationality  is  Servian,  only  in  the  southern  districts  are  Arnauts,  and 
here  and  there  gipsies.  The  most  populous  towns  are  the  capital,  Sarajevo, 
with  38,083  ;  Mostar,  14,370  ;  Banjaluka,  13,666  ;  and  Dolnia  Tuzla,  10,227. 

There  is  1  higher  gymnasium,  2  gymnasia,  4  commercial  schools,  943 
elementary  schools,  with  1  Greek-Oriental,  and  1  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
for  priests,  and  1  training  college  for  teachers. 

There  is  an  upper  court  of  justice  in  Sarajevo,  the  6  district  (Kreis) 
courts  and  the  county  (Bezirk)  authorities  as  courts  of  first  instance. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  state  of  development,  though  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  Tobacco  is  the  most  important  crop  in  Herzegovina,  and  maize, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet  and  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp,  are 
cultivated.  Both  provinces  have  a  superabundance  of  fruit.  The  vine  is 
grown  in  Herzegovina,  but  the  wine  produced  is  insufficient  for  the  local 
supply.  Dried  plums  are  an  important  article  of  export ;  in  1894  the  plum 
crop  reached  186,000  tons.  Sugar-beet  is  cultivated,  and  there  is  a  govern- 
ment sugar  factory  at  Usora,  near  Doboj.  Silk-culture  has  been  introduced. 
Cattle-grazing  is  important.  Forest  land  occupies  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
area. 

Minerals  are  abundant ;  mining  is  now  carried  on  for  iron  and  copper, 
manganese,  chromium,  antimony,  quicksilver,  lead,  zinc,  and  coal.  There 
are  salt-pits  at  Dolnia  Tuzla.  In  1892  there  were  24  mines,  6  foundries,  and 
2  salt  works. 

In  1894  the  imports  amounted  to  1,570,000Z.  (manufactures,  260,000Z., 
metal  and  machinery,  250,000Z.);  exports,  1,412,250^.  (animals  and  animal 
products,  616,000^.,  dried  plums,  250,000Z.,  staves  135,000Z.).  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  belong  to  the  Austro- Hungarian  customs  territory. 

There  are  471  miles  of  railway,  and  1,513  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

In  1894  there  were  transmitted  6,469,666  letters  and  postcards,  and 
624,444  packets  of  printed  matter  and  samples,  and  1,208,989  newspapers. 

Military  service  is  compulsory  over  20  years  of  age.  The  native  troops 
comprise  12  infantry  battalions  (each  of  4  companies),  with  a  total  of  4,515  men, 
on  peace  footing.  The  Austro -Hungarian  troops  of  occupation  have  at 
present  a  strength  of  28,648  men. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference. 

1.  Official  Publications. — Austkia-Hukgaey. 

Almanach  fiir  die  k.  k.  Kriegs-Marine.    Annual.    Pola. 

Annuario  Marittimo.    Annual.    Trieste. 

Austria.  Archiv  fiir  Consularwesen,  Volkswirthschaft  und  Statistik.  XLVI.  Jahrgang, 
1895.     Wien,  1895. 

Bericht  liber  die  Tatigkeit  des  k.  k.  Ackerbau-Ministeriuins  in  der  Zeit  voni  1.  January 
1881  bis  31.  December  1886.    Wien,  1888. 

Bericht  Uber  Triests  Handel  und  Schiffahrt  ini  Jahre  1894.     Triest,  1895. 

Commercio  di  Trieste  nel  1894.     Dal  Ufficio  Statistico.    Trieste,  1895. 

Civilrechtspflege.    Ergebnisse  der  im  Jahre  1889.     Vienna 

Das  Ungarische  Unterrichtswesen  in  den  Studienjahren  1891-92  u.  1892-93.  Aus  dem 
Bericht  des  Ministers.    Pest,  1894. 

Das  Handelsmuseum.  Hgg.  vom.  k.  k.  Handelsmuseum.  Wien,  1895.  Beilage  :  Com- 
merzielle  Berichte  der  k.  u.  k.  Consular-Aemter. 

Ergebnisse  der  Verzehrungssteuer  im  Jahre  1893.  Zusammengestellet  vom  Finanzminis- 
terium.     Wien,  1895. 

Handbook  of  the  Military  Forces  of  Austria-Hungary.  Prepared  in  the  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  War  Office.    8.     London,  1891. 

Handbuch  der  Vereine  fiir  die  im  Reichsrathe  vertretenen  kiiuigreiche  u.  Liinder,  1890, 
bearbeitet  von  der  k.  k.  statistischen  Central-Commission.    Wien,  1892. 

Hof-  und  Staatshandbuch  der  dsterreicisch-ungarnischen  Monarchic  fiir  1895.  Wien 
1895. 

Jahrbuch  dor  Wiener  k.  k.  Krankenanstalter.     I.     Jgg.  1892,  1893,  1894. 

Jahrbuch.  Militar-statistisches,  fiir  1894.  Hgg.  vom.  k.k.  Kriegsministerium.  Wien,  1895- 
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Jahrbuch,  Statistisches,  der  Stadt  Wien  fiir  das  Jahr  1893.  Bearbeitet  von  Sedlaczek 
und  Lowy.    Wien,  1895. 

Mittheilungen  des  K.  Ung.  Ministeriums  fiir  Ackerbau,  Industrie  und  Handel.  Monata- 
licft.     Budapest,  1895. 

Nachrichten  liber  Industrie,  Handel  und  Verkehr  aus  dem  statistischen  Departement  ini 
k.  k.  Handels-Ministerium.     Wien,  1895. 

Navigazione  e  commercio  in  porti  Austriaci  nel  1894.    4.     Trieste,  1895. 

Oesterreichische  Statistik.  Bearbeitet  von  der  k.  k.  Statistischen  Central-Commission 
Wien,  1880-95. 

Oesterreichisches  Stiidtebuch.  Statistische  Berichte  der  grosseren  Oesterreichischen 
Stiidte.  Redigirt  unter  Mitwirkung  des  Prasidenten  der  k.  k.  Statistischen  Central-Com- 
mission, Dr.  Karl  Theodor  Inama^von  Sternegg.    Wien,  1895.    VI.  Jahrgang. 

Oesterreichisches  Statistisches  Handbuch.     13'°^  Jahrgang,  1894.     Wien,  1895. 

Statistisches  Handbuch  der  Osterr.-Ung.  Monarchic.     Neue  Folge.     Wien,  1891. 

Reichsgesetzblatt.    Jahrgang,  1895. 

Statistik  iiber  den  Zustand  und  die  Amtsthatigkeit  der  Finanzwache  im  Jahre  1891. 
Vom  k.  k.  Finanzministerium.     Wiemr  1892. 

Statistische  Mittheilungen  liber  die  Verliiiltnisse  Galiziens.  Hgg.  vom  Statist,  Bureau  des 
Galizischen  Landesausschusses.     Redigirt  von  Pilat.    XV.  Band.     Lemberg,  1894, 

Statistische  Monatsschrift.  Herausgegeben  von  der  k.  k.  Statistischen  Central-Corn 
mission.     XXI.  Jahrgang.     Wien,  1895. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des  k.  k.  Ackerbau-Ministeriums  fiir  1894,     I,    Wien,  1895, 

Tafeln,  statistische  iiber  die  Anderungeu  in  der  Vertheilung  des  Grundbesitzes  in 
Bohmen,  hgg.  vom  bcihm.     Landesausschusse. 

Ungarns  Waaren- Verkehr,  .  .  .  fiir  das  Jahr  1894,     Budapest,  1895, 
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(ROYAUME    DE    BeLGIQUE.) 

Reigning  King. 
Leopold  II.,  born  April  9,  1835,  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I., 
former  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  of  Princess  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe  of  the  French ; 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  10,  1865  ; 
married,  Aug.  22,  1853,  to  Queen  Marie  Henriette,  born  Aug.  23, 
1836,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria. 
Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Louise,  born  Feb.  18,  1858;  married,  February  4, 
1875,  to  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  born  March  28, 
1844,  eldest  son  of  Prince  August,  cousin  of  the  reigning  duke, 
and  of  Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Louis  Philippe  of  the  French. 

II.  Princess  Stephanie,  born  May  21,  1864  ;  married  to  the 
late  Archduke  Diede  Rudolf,  only  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  King  of  Hungary,  May  10,  1881  ;  widow  January  30, 
1889. 

III.  Princess  Clementine,  born  July  30,  1872. 

Brother  and  Sister  of  the  King. 

I.  Philippe,  Count  of  Flanders,  born  March  24,  1837  ;  lieutenant-general 
in  the  service  of  Belgium  ;  married,  April  25,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Holienzollern-Sigmaringen,  born  November  17,  1845.  Offspring  of  the  union 
are  three  children  living: — 1.  Princess  Henriette,  born  November  30,  1870. 
2.  Princess  Josephine,  born  October  18,  1872  ;  married,  May  28,  1894,  to 
Prince  Charles- Antoine  of  Hohenzollern.    3.  Prince  Albert,  born  April  8,  1875. 

II,  Princess  Charlotte,  born  June  7,  1840  ;  married,  July  27,  1857,  to  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  of  Austria,  elected  Emperor  of  Mexico  July  10,  1863  ;  widow 
June  19,  1867. 

King  Leopold  II.  has  a  civil  list  of  3,300,000  francs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent 
State  in  1830,  having  previously  been  a  part  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  secession  was  decreed  on  October  4,  1830,  by  a  Provisional 
Government,  established  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which 
broke  out  at  Brussels  on  August  25,  1830.  A  National  Congress 
elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  King  of  the  Belgians  on 
June  4,  1831  ;  the  prince  accepted  the  dignity  July  12,  and 
ascended  the  throne  July  21,  1831.  By  the  Treaty  of  London, 
Nov.  15,  1831,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed  by 
Austria,  Bussia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839,  which 
established  peace  between  King  Leopold  I.  and  the  sovereign  of 

Mhe  Netherlands,  that  all  the  States  of  Europe  recognised  the 
Lingdom  of  Belgium. 
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Constitution  and  Government. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1831  Belgium  is  ^a  consti- 
tutional, representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy.'  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives.  The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male 
line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  By  marriage  without  the 
King's  consent,  however,  the  right  of  succession  is  forfeited,  but 
may  be  restored  by  the  King  with  the  consent  of  the  two 
Chambers.  The  King's  person  is  declared  sacred ;  and  his 
niinisters  are  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Government. 
No  act  of  the  King  can  have  effect  unless  countersigned 
by  one  of  his  ministers,  who  thus  becomes  responsible  for 
it.  The  King  convokes,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chambers. 
In  default  of  male  heirs,  the  King  may  nominate  his  successor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chambers.  If  the  successor  be  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  age  of  majority, 
the  two  Chambers  meet,  together  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
regent  during  the  minority. 

According  to  the  law  amending  the  constitution,  promulgated 
7th  September,  1893,  the  Senate  consists  of  members  elected  for 
eight  years,  partly  directly,  and  partly  indirectly.  The  number  of 
Senators  elected  directly  is  proportioned  to  the  population  of 
each  province,  and  is  equal  to  half  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Bepresentatives.  The  constituent  body  is  similar  to 
that  which  elects  deputies  to  the  Chamber,  except  that  the 
minimum  age  of  electors  is  fixed  at  thirty  years.  Senators 
elected  indirectly  are  chosen  by  the  provincial  councils,  two  for 
each  province  with  less  than  500,000  inhabitants ;  three  for  each 
with  a  population  up  to  1,000,000 ;  and  four  for  each  with  over 
1,000,000.  No  one,  during  two  years  preceding  the  election, 
must  have  been  a  member  of  the  council  appointing  him.  All 
senators  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  and  those  elected 
directly  must  pay  not  less  than  1,200  francs  in  direct  taxes,  or 
own  immovable  property  in  Belgium  yielding  an  income  of 
12,000  francs.  In  provinces,  however,  where  the  number 
eligible  for  the  Senate  would  be  less  than  one  in  5,000  of 
population,  the  list  is  extended  to  this  proportion  by  admission 
of  the  most  highly  taxed.  Sons  of  the  King,  or  failing  these, 
Belgian  princes  of  the  reigning  branch  of  the  Royal  Family  are 
by  right  Senators  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  have  no  voice  in  the 
deliberations  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  are  elected 
directly.  Their  number  is  proportioned  to  the  population,  and 
cannot  exceed  one  for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  They  sit  for 
four  years,  one  half  retiring  every  two  years,  except  that  after  a 
dissolution  a  general  election   takes  place.     Every  citizen  over 
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twenty-five  years  of  age,  domiciled  for  not  less  than  one  year  in 
the  same  commune,  and  not  legally  disqualified,  has  a  vote.  Every 
citizen  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  married  or  widower,  with  legi- 
timate issue,  and  paying  at  least  5  francs  a  year  in  house  tax,  has  a 
supplementary  vote,  as  has  also  every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  owning  immovable  property  to  the  value  of  2,000  francs,  or 
having  a  corresponding  income  from  such  property,  or  who  for  two 
years  has  derived  at  least  100  francs  a  year  from  Belgian  funds 
either  directly  or  through  the  Savings  Bank.  Two  supplementary 
votes  are  given  to  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  have 
received  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  higher  instruction,  or  who  fill 
or  have  filled  offices  or  engaged  in  private  professional  practice, 
implying  at  least  average  higher  instruction.  No  person  has 
more  than  3  votes ;  failure  to  vote  is  a  misdemeanour,  punish- 
able by  law.  There  are  about  1,200,000  electors.  Deputies 
must  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  resident  in 
Belgium.  Each  deputy  has  an  annual  indemnity  of  4,000  francs 
(160^.),  and  a  free  pass  over  Government  railways  between  his 
home  and  the  place  of  Session. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  meet  annually  in  the  month  of 
ISTovember,  and  must  sit  for  at  least  forty  days ;  but  the  King 
has  the  power  of  convoking  them  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously  or  separately.  In  the 
latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within  forty  days,  and 
a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two  months.  An  adjournment 
cannot  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  without  the 
consent  of  the  Chambers.  Money  bills  and  bills  relating  to  the 
contingent  for  the  army  originate  in  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Executive  Government  consists  of  eight  departments,  under  the 
following  Ministers,  : — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Ajffairs — M.  J.  de 
Burlet.      Appointed  October  26,  1884. 

2.  Minister  of  Finance. — M.  P.  de  Smet  de  Naeyer.  Appointed  October 
26,  1884. 

3.  Minister  of  JiLstiee. — M.  V.  Begercm.       Appointed  October  26,  1884. 

4.  Minister  of  War. — General  J.  J.  Brassine.  Appointed  October  26, 1884. 

5.  Minister  of  Railways,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. — M.  J.  H,  P.  van  den 
Peerehoom.     Appointed  October  26,  1884. 

6.  Minister  of  Interior  and  Public  Instruction. — M.  Schollaert.  Ap- 
pointed May  25,  1895 

7.  Mi7iister  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works. — M.  L.  de  Bruyn.  Appointed 
October  26,  1884. 

8    Minister  of  Indtistry  and  Labour. — M.  Nyssens.  Appointed  May  25,  1895 
Besides  the  above  responsible  heads  of  departments,  there  are  a  number  of 

'  Ministres  d'Etat, '  without  portfolio,  who  form  a  Privy  Council  called  together 

on  special  occasions  by  the  sovereign.     The  acting  ministers,  as  such,  do  not 

form  part  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Local  Government. 
The  provinces  and  communes  (2,603  in  1893)  of  Belgium  have  a  large  amount 

of  autonomous  government.     The  provincial  and  communal  electors  are  the 
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same  as  those  who  elect  the  senators  directly.  Communal  electors  must  Imvo 
been  domiciled  at  least  three  years  in  the  commune,  and  a  supplementary 
vote  is  given  to  owners  of  real  property  yielding  an  income  of  at  least  150 
francs.  No  one  has  more  than  4  votes.  In  communes  with  over  20,000 
inhabitants  there  arc  councillors  elected  directly,  by  single  vote,  by  citizens 
enrolled  on  the  communal  electoral  lists,  and  possessing  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  to  the  Councils  of  Industry  and  Labour  ;  half  the  councillors 
are  appointed  by  the  working-men  electors,  and  half  by  the  electors  who  are 
industrial  heads  (chefs  d'industrie).  In  communal  elections  vote  by  ballot 
is  suppressed,  except  when  there  is  merely  a  single  mandate  to  be  conferred. 
Candidates  obtaining  an  absolute  majority  are  declared  elected  ;  others  have 
seats  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  "  Proportional  Representa- 
tion." In  the  year  1892  there  were  425,451  provincial  and  547,550  communal 
electors.  To  be  eligible  to  the  Provincial  or  Communal  Council,  persons  must 
l)e  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  domiciled  in  the  province  or  commune.  Half 
the  Provincial  Council  is  renewed  every  two  years,  and  it  meets  fifteen  days  each 
year.  There  is  a  permanent  deputation  of  six  members  elected,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Governor  of  the  province.  All  provincial  and  communal 
interests,  including  local  finances,  are  under  the  care  of  the  Council,  as  far  as 
they  are  not  provided  for  in  the  general  administration.  The  Communal 
Councils  are  elected  for  six  years,  half  being  renewed  every  three  years.  In 
each  commune  there  is  a  college  composed  of  the  burgomaster,  president,  and 
a  certain  number  of  aldermen,  corresponding  to  the  permanent  deputation  of 
the  Provincial  Council,  and  both  are  the  organs  of  the  central  administration. 

Area  and  Fo|)ulation. 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  29,455  square  kilometres,  or  11,373  English  square 
miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  in  the  various  census  years 
since  1846,  with  the  absolute  increase  and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  be- 
tween each  of  these  vears  : — 


Census 
Years 

Population 

Total 
Increase 

Increase 
per  cent, 
per  annum 

Census 
Years 

1 
Population  1  J^f/J^^ 

! 

Increase 

per  cent. 

per  annum 

1846 

■1856 

1866 

4,337,196 

4,529,461 
4,827,833 

192,265         -44 
298,372         -65 

1876 
1880 
1890 

5,336,185  i  508,352 
5,520,009  1  183,824 
6,069,321  1  549,312 

1-05 

•85 

•99 

1 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  the  area  and  population  of 
which  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of  December,  31,  1890,  and  on  December 
31,  1894,  with  population  per  square  mile  at  the  latter  date : — 


Provinces 

Area: 
Eng.  sq.  miles 

Population 

Population  per 
sq.  mile,  1894 

Dec.  31,  1890 

Dec.  31,  1894 

Antwerp  (Anvers) 

1,093 

699,919 

757,241 

692-8 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,106,158 

1,172,201 

924-4 

i  Fl-''»-    {^a^f 

1,249 

738,442 

764,879 

612-3 

1,158 

•949,526 

981,459 

847-5 

Hainaut 

1,437 

1,048,546 

1,082,494 

753-3 

j  Liege   . 

1,117 

756,734 

798,638 

714-9 

{  Limbourg     . 

931 

222,814 

229,184 

246-1 

j  Luxembourg 

1,706 

211,711 

213,773 

124-9 

Namur 

Total       . 

1,414 

335,471 

342,689 

242-3 

11,373 

6,069,321 

6,341,958 

557-6 
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p-       In  1894  there  were  3,163,997  males  and  3,177,961  females. 
■  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1890  there  are  2,485,072 

Belgians  who  speak  French  only  ;  2,744,271   who  speak  Flemish 

only;    32,206,    German   only;    700,997,    French   and    Flemish; 

58,590,    French    and    German ;    7,028,    Flemish    and    German ; 

36,185  who  speak  all  three  languages;  and  4,972  who  do  not 

speak  any  of  the  three. 

The  census  returns  for    1890 

tabulated  as  follows  : — - 


according   to   occupation   are 


Males 

Females 

Total 

293,263 

262,260 

52,221 
473,759 
327,091 
659,287 
871,507 

Mining  and  metal  industries     . 
Industries  connected  with  vegetable 

products 

Industries    connected    with   animal 

products 

Mixed  industries       .... 

Commerce 

Professions  and  official  occupations   , 
Various  occupations  and  independent 

Total 

Without  profession  or  status    . 

Grand  total 

277,997 

» 

226,818 

38,806 
282,881 
215,559 
505,847 
509,261 

15,266 

35,442 

13,415 
190,878 
111,532 
153,440 
362,246 

2,057,169 
1,151,093 

882,219 
2,199,592 

2,939,388 
3,350,685 

3,208,262 

3,081,811 

6,290,073 

The  difference  between  the  above  total  and  that  of  the  popu- 
lation of  1890  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
persons  are  entered  under  more  than  one  head.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  426,000  people  are  directly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  five  years  : — 


Total 

Illegiti- 

Illegiti- 

Surplus of 

Year 

Living 

Still-born 

mate 

mate  per 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births  over 

Births 

(Living) 

100  Births 

Deaths     . 

1 

1890 

176,595 

8,224 

15,246 

8-63 

126,545 

44,596 

50,050  ' 

1891 

181,917 

8,582 

16,007 

8-80 

128,786 

45,449 

53,131 

1892 

177,485 

8,497 

15,703 

8-85 

133,693 

47,209 

43,792 

1893 

183,062 

8,636 

16,086 

8-79 

125,530 

47,065 

57,532  i 

1894 

181,466 

8,572 

16,316 

8-99 

118,213 

47,735 

63,253 

The  following  table  shows  the 

immigration  and  emigration  : — 

1        1890 

1891 

20,741 
18,994 

1892 

1893             1894 

Immigration  .         .         .   '    21,458 
Emigration     .         .         .   j    21,675 

21,774 
22,532 

21,686    1  24,635 
22,117       18,302    : 

Excess  of  immigration     .   j      -  217 

+  1,747 

-758 

-431 

+  6,333   { 
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The  following  are  the  populations  of  the  most  important  towns, 
January  1,  1894: — 


Brassels 

and 

Verviers    . 

.  51,196 

Namur 

.  31,558 

suburbs 

.  507,985 

Bruges 

.  49,342 

St.  Nicolas 

.  28,773 

Antwerp 

.  256,620 

Louvain    . 

.  41,154 

Alost 

.  26,826 

Liege 

.   160,848 

Seraing     . 

.  35,808 

Ostend      . 

.  27,230 

Ghent     . 

.  155,746 

Tournai     . 

.  35,254 

Mons 

.  25,254 

Mechlin . 

.     53,369 

Courtrai    . 

.  31,224 

Charleroy . 

.  22,636 

Religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  nearly  the  entire 
population  of  Belgium.  The  Protestants  number  only  10,000, 
while  the  Jews  number  about  4,000.  The  State  does  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  internal  affairs  of  either  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant Churches.  Full  religious  liberty  is  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  part  of  the  income  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations 
is  paid  from  the  national  treasury.  The  amount  annually  granted 
in  the  budget  is  about  4,800,000  francs  to  Roman  Catholics ;  85,000 
francs  to  Protestants ;  and  16,300  francs  to  Jews ;  besides  60,000 
francs  for  various  ecclesiastical  expenses.  There  are  few  endow- 
ments, and  the  clergy  derive  their  maintenance  chiefly  from  fees 
and  voluntary  gifts. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  and 
185  deaneries;  there  are  5,622  Catholic  churches  and  chapels  of 
all  kinds.  In  each  diocese  is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  there 
are  besides  10  smaller  seminaries.  At  the  census  of  1890  there 
were  1,643  convents  in  Belgium,  of  which  number  218,  with 
4,775  inmates,  were  for  men,  and  1,425,  with  25,323  inmates,  for 
women. 

The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  to  which  belong  the 
greater  number  of  the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom,  is  under  a 
synod  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  the  body,  and  a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  congregations. 


Instruction. 

There  are  four  universities  in  the  kingdom,  three  of  them  with 
four  *  facultes,'  or  branches  of  study,  and  one,  Louvain,  nursery 
of  the  clergy,  with  five ;  Ghent  and  Liege  are  State  universities, 
Brussels  and  Louvain  free.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  students  attending  the  various  '  facultes '  in  each  of  the  four 
universities  in  the  academical  year  1893-94 : — 
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Universities 

Students  of 

Total 

Theology 

Jurispru-     Philoso- 
dence           phy 

Medicine 

Sciences 

Brassels    . 
Ghent 
Liege 
Louvain    . 

46 

255 
99 

342 
338 

152 

67 

163 

224 

544 
175 
277 
445 

230 
102 
260 
193 

1,181 

443 

1,042 

1,246 

Attached  to  the  universities  are  various  special  schools  of  en- 
gineering, arts,  manufactures,  mining,  &c.,  with  a  combined  at- 
tendance of  961  students  in  1893-94.  Other  special  schools  are 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  with  1,321  stu- 
dents in  1894;  schools  of  design,  15,428  students;  royal  con- 
servatoires and  other  schools  of  music,  13,630. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1894  of  the 
various  classes  of  public  schools  : — 


— 

No. 

Pupils    1 

- 

No. 

Pupils.    } 

Royal          Athe- 

Middle-class 

1 

nseums         and 

normal  schools 

4 

145 

colleges   . 
Mid  die-class 

35 

7,356 

Primary    normal 

schools     . 

51 

2,753 

schools  (male) . 

88 

14,105 

Primary  schools . 

6,209 

695,211 

Middle-class 

Infant         ,, 

1,347 

137,356 

schools  (female) 

40 

6,909 

Adult          „      . 

1,810 

67,704 

Besides  the  above  public  schools  there  are  many  private  or  free 
schools — about  80  colleges,  65  middle-class  schools  for  boys,  150 
institutions  for  girls,  besides  many  infant,  primary,  and  adult 
schools,  mostly  under  ecclesiastical  care. 

By  a  law  of  1842  each  commune  was  required  to  have  at 
least  one  primary  school,  and  in  1884  an  act  was  passed  by 
which  the  Government  pays  one-sixth,  the  province  one-sixth, 
and  the  commune  four-sixths  of  the  expenditure.  The  total  sum 
spent  on  elementary  education  in  1893  was  30,263,534  francs  by 
State,  provinces,  and  communes,  and  including  fees,  (fee. 

There  were  in  the  school  year  1892-93,  59  industrial  schools, 
with  16,502  pupils;  they  are  subsidised  by  the  State,  provinces, 
and  communes. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  above  fifteen  years  who  could 
not  read  or  write  at  the  census  of  1890  was  26*9  per  cent.,  and 
between  seven  and  fifteen  years  26*7  per  cent.  In  the  year  1895 
there  were  61,543  young  men  called  out  for  military  service,  and 
of  this  number  7,028  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  30,182  could 
simply  read  and  write ;  and  655  for  whom  there  is  no  return. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

Judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King  from  lists  prepared  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  Court.  There  is  one  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
There  are  three  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  there  are  Assize  Courts  for  criminal 
cases.  The  country  is  divided  into  26  judicial  arrondissements  or  districts,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  Court  of  first  instance.  In  each  canton  there  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  police  court,  and  a  judge  of  the  peace  ;  there  are  215  such  cantons. 
There  are,  besides,  special  military,  commercial,  and  other  tribunals.  There 
is  trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  and  political  cases.  The  Gendarmerie  (2, 522) 
and  the  Garde  Civique  are  utilised  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminals  sentenced  at  the  Assize 
Courts  and  Correctional  Tribunals  in  the  years  stated  : — 


- 

1870      1       1880       1       1890 

1891       i       1892 

189a     ] 

Assize  Courts     . 
Correctional 
Tribunals 

105    1        137             97 
22,255      34,108   j  40,275 

113    i         183 
43,660   1  49,731 

129 
47,887 

The  mean  number  of  inmates  of  the  various  classes  of  prisons  was  :— 

—              1     1870 

1880 

1890 

1892 

1893       1       1894 

Central  prisons  . 
Secondary  ,, 
Reformatories^    . 

2,029 

2,672 

550 

824 
2,881 
1,005 

860 

3,424 

905 

1,036 

3,569 

57 

1,180 

3,392 

301 

1,098 

3,408 

317 

1  In  1891  the  reformatories  were  classed  as  charities ;  since  that  year  the  figures  show 
only  the  number  of  children  in  the  correctional  branch  of  the  State  charity  schools  annexed 
to  the  Ghent  central  prison. 

Pauperism. 

Apart  from  private  charitable  associations,  which  are  numerous,  public 
charity  is  administered  under  precise  regulations.  The  only  public  charity 
institutions  are  refuges,  dipdts  de  mendicitt,  or  alms-houses,  hospitals,  and 
the  bureaux  de  bienfaisance,  the  administrators  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
Communal  Councils,  while  the  provinces  of  the  State  contribute  to  maintain 
certain  classes  of  hospitals,  refuges,  or  alms-houses,  and  asylums.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  commune  to  furnish  assistance  to  its  paupers.  The  charity 
institutions  received  in  donations  and  legacies  2,155,360  francs  in  1890; 
2,437,871  francs  in  1893  ;  3,159,056  francs  in  1894.  Outdoor  relief  is  pro- 
vided under  certain  conditions.  The  statistics  of  the  depdts  de  mendicite  for 
the  reception  of  beggars  and  vagabonds  (adults)  were  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Total     1     Mean 
Entries   !  Population 

Expenditure  1    Year       ^^ 

Mean 
Population 

Expenditure 

1885 
1890 
1891 

12,267 
17,124 
18,253 

3,614 
4,644 
4,378 

francs 

976,972  ! 
1,246,004  i 
1,148,603 

j 

1892  6,813 

1893  1      3,834 

1894  4,534 

3,564 
4,324 
4,193 

francs 
915,112 
1,076,411 
1,136,678 
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State  Finance. 

The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Belgium  for  the  years  stated  are  shown  in  the  following  table  in 
thousands  of  francs  : — 


Years 

1870 
1880 
1885 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

Revenue 

Exijenditure                       | 

Ordinary 

l.OOOfr. 
190,537 
291,921 
313,170 
337,881 
340,526 
346,346 
347,264 
352,285 

Extra- 
ordinary 

l.OOOfr. 
14,905 
102,294 
19,915 
49,155 
37,878 
55,601 
66,781 
45,393 

Total 

Ordinary 

Special 

l,000fr. 
25,064 
90,899 
37,335 
51,112 
82,663 
63,445 
64,906 
49,829 

Total 

l.OOOfr. 
205,442 
394,215 
333,085 
387,036 
378,404 
401,947 
414,045 
397,678 

l,000fr. 
191,844 
292,009 
313,916 
322,176 
335,231 
338,723 
341,004 
344,701 

l,000fr. 
216,908 
382,908 
351,251 
373,288 
417,894 
402,168 
405,910 
394,529     1 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  amended  budget 
for  the  year  1896  : — 


Ordinary  Revenue 

Francs 

Ordinary  Expenditure 

Francs 

Taxes,  direct  :— 

j 

Property  taxes 

25,111,000 

Interest    on     public 

Personal  taxes 

19,480,000 

debt    and  sinking 

Trade  licences 

7,000,000 

fund      . 

104,562,885 

Mines   . 

800,000 

Civil  list  and   dota- 

1 Taxes,  indirect  :— 

tions     . 

4,830,760 

Customs 

26,172,133  1 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

20,007,090 

Excise  . 

42,317,296  i 

,,            Foreign 

Succession  duties  . 

20,525,000  ; 

Affairs  . 

2,552,610 

Registration  duties 

19,850,000  1 

Ministry  of  Interior 

1      Stamps 

6,000,000  : 

and  Public  Instruc- 

Various 

5,758,000  i 

tion 

24,738,458 

1  Tolls  :- 

Ministry    of     Public 

j      Railways 

144,000,000 

Works,  &c.    . 

19,737,033 

Telegraphs    . 

6,200,000 

Ministry  of  Railways, 

1      Post  Office    . 

13,272,300 

Posts,    and    Tele- 

Navigation       and 

graphs 

106,733,614  : 

pilotage  dues 

1,565,000 

Ministry  of  War 

47,282,702  { 

Capitals  &  revenues: — 

, ,             Finance  . 

17,496,220 

Domains,  forests,  &c. 

3,215,500 

Gendarmerie     . 

4,680,750  ' 

Unused  amortisation 

Repayments,  &c. 

1,687,000  1 

1          fund,  securities, 

national  bank,  &c. 

,    10,195,400 

1  Repayments   . 

3,818,049 

, 

1  Exceptional  receipts . 
Total  ordinary 

330,000 

Total     ordinary     ex- 

1 

1 

1  ■                  revenue    . 

355,609,678 

penditure 

354,309,122  j 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
liabilities  of  the  kingdom  in  1895  : — 

Francs 
Share  of  the  Netherlands  debt  at  2^  per  cent.    .        219,959,632 
Loans  at  3  per  cent.  .         .      " .         .         .        673,970,458 

Loans  at  3^  per  cent 1,301,446,057 

Floating  debt  (Treasury  bonds)  .         .        .  20,000,000 


Total 2,215,376,147 

Almost  the  entire  debt  of  Belgium  was  raised  for  and  devoted 
to  works  of  public  utility,  particularly  the  construction  of  State 
railways.  There  is  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  all  descriptions  of 
the  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  2  J  per  cent,  old  debt. 

The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  151.  per  head  of  population, 
and  the  annual  charge  to  about  10s.  9d. ;  or,  including  civil  and 
military  pensions,  &c.,  to  about  12s.  per  head;  but  the  interest 
is  more  than  covered  by  the  revenue  from  railways  alone.  The 
total  exports  of  home  produce  average  101.  per  head. 

Local  Finance. 

The  provincial  budgets  for  the  year  1893  show  a  total  revenue  for  all  the 
provinces  of  15,793,006  francs,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  14,273,786  francs, 
thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  1,519,220  francs. 

According  to  the  communal  budgets  for  1892,  the  total  revenues  and 
expenditures  of  the  communes  were  : — 

Francs.  Francs. 


Ordinary  revenue         .  118,742,538 
Extraordinary  revenue     59,278,223 

Total    .        .  178,020,761 


Ordinary  expenditure        .  117,144,576 
Extraordinary  expenditure     62,172,216 

Total  .        .        .  179,316,792 


Defence. 

The  maritime  frontier  of  Belgium  is  42  miles  in  length ;  the 
Dutch  frontier,  north  and  east,  282  miles ;  the  German  frontier, 
in  the  east,  60  miles ;  the  Luxembourg  frontier,  in  the  east, 
80  miles ;  and  the  French  frontier,  south  and  west,  384  miles. 
The  chief  military  arsenal  of  the  kingdom  is  Antwerp,  where  also 
are  the  fortified  towns  of  Dendermonde  and  Diest.  There  are 
fortifications  at  Liege,  Huy,  and  Namur  on  the  Mouse,  and  at 
Mons,  Tournai,  and  Ypres  on  the  French  frontier,  and  in  1887  an 
extensive  scheme  for  the  further  fortification  of  the  Meuse  was 
resolved  upon  and  is  being  carried  out. 

The  standing  army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which  every 
able  man  who  has  completed  his  nineteenth  year  is  liable,  and 
also  voluntary  enlistment.  Substitution  is  permitted.  The  an- 
nual contingent  required  is  about  13,300  men.  The  legal  period 
of  service  is  eight  years,  of  which,  however,  two-thirds  are 
allowed,  as  a  rule,  on  furlough.     The  country  is  divided  into  two 
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military  circumscriptions  or  districts;  the  first  comprising  the 
province  of  Anvers  and  the  two  Flanders',  and  the  second  the  rest 
of  the  country.  There  are  military  schools  of  various  grades 
and  several  establishments  for  special  military  education. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  Belgian  army,  apart  from  the 
general  staff  and  the  administrative  and  sanitary  services  : — Infantry  :  1  regi- 
ment of  carabineers,  of  4  active  and  three  reserve  battalions,  each  of  4  companies 
and  1  depot ;  1  regiment  of  grenadiers,  3  regiments  chasseiirs-a-pied,  14  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  each  of  these  three  bodies  of  3  active  and  2  reserve  battalions 
each  of  4  companies  and  1  depot ;  2  sedentary  companies ;  a  corps  of  discipline  and 
correction  of  14  companies  ;  a  school  for  army  cadets.  Cavalry  :  2  regiments  of 
chasseurs,  4  regiments  of  lancers,  2  regiments  of  guides,  each  of  5  active 
squadrons  and  1  dep6t.  Artillery :  A  special  staff ;  4  field  regiments,  2  of  8 
mounted  batteries  and  2  batteries  of  reserve,  and  2  of  2  horse  batteries,  7 
mounted  batteries,  and  2  reserve  mounted  batteries ;  1  reserve  munition 
battery  and  1  depot ;  each  field  battery  consists  of  6  guns  ;  4  regiments  of 
fortress  artillery,  3  of  14  active  batteries  each,  2  reserve  batteries,  and  1  depot, 
and  1  regiment  of  16  active  batteries,  2  reserve,  and  1  depot  battery  ;  4  special 
companies — pontooners,  artificers,  mechanics,  and  armourers.  Train,  consist- 
ing of  a  staff  and  7  companies.  Engineers  :  A  special  staff ;  1  regiment  of  3 
battalions  each  and  4  companies  of  sappers  and  miners,  1  battalion  of  reserve 
of  4  companies  and  a  depot ;  5  special  companies,  telegraphists,  railway  corps, 
&c.     The  following  is  the  peace-strength  of  the  Belgian  army  in  1895  : — 


1 

Officers 

Rank  and  Pile              Total  . 

Infantry        .... 

Cavalry          .... 

Artillery        .... 

Engineers      .... 

Gendarmerie 

Others  1         .... 

Total        .... 

1,927 

376 

469 

95 

60 

578 

27,885 
5,820 
8,501 
1,637 
2,462 
2,343 

29,812 
6,196 
8,970 
1,732 
2,522 
2,921 

3,505 

48,648 

52,153 

1  General  statf,  train,  administi'ative,  military  school,  &c. 

For  the  army  there  are  7,200  horses  and  200  guns,  and  for  the  gendarmerie 
1,636  horses.  In  time  of  war  the  total  strength  is  163,082  men  and  3,505 
officers,  14,000  horses,  and  240  guns. 

Besides  the  standing  army,  there  is  a  'Garde  Civique,'  numbering, 
March  31,  1893,  43,908  men,  March  31,  1894,  42,732  men,  organised  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  communes,  and  part  of  whose  duties  is  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  territory  ;  it  is  only  active  in  communes  of 
over  10,000  inhabitants  and  in  fortified  places. 

Production  and  Industry. 

1.  Agriculture. 

In  each  province  of  Belgium  there  is  an  Agricultural  Commission  appointed 
by  the  King  ;  delegates  from  which,  along  with  specialists,  form  a  supreme 
council  of  agriculture.  There  are  six  special  services  connected  with  the 
department  of  agriculture,  dealing  with  forestry,  clearing  and  planting,  irriga^ 
tion,  veterinary  affairs,  cultivation,  and  agricultural  laboratories. 
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jreat  subdivision  of  holdings  ;  these 
increased  from  572,550  in  1846,  to  910,396  in  1880,  the  date  of  the  latest 
statistics.  At  that  date  the  holdings  of  various  sizes  were  as  follows  : — Less 
than  1  hectare  (2-47  acres)  594,376  ;  from  1  to  5  hectares  226,088  ;  from  5  to 
10  hectares  48,390;  from  10  to  20  hectares  25,893  ;  from  23  to  50  hectares 
12,186  ;  above  50  hectares  3,403. 

The  area  worked  by  owners  increased  by  94,650  hectares  between  1866 
and  1880.  In  1880,  713,019  hectares  were  worked  by  owners,  and  1,270,512 
by  farmers. 

Of  the  2,945,715  hectares  which  compose  the  area  of  Belgium,  67*34  per 
cent,  are  under  cultivation,  and  16*61  per  cent,  under  forest,  7  "88  per  cent, 
uncultivated,  the  rest  roads,  marshes,  rivers,  &c.  The  population  connected 
with  agriculture  in  1880  numbered  1,199,319,  or  21-77  of  the  whole. 

The  soil  is  distributed  as  follows  (in  hectares)  among  various  cultures  (1880 
the  latest  statistics) : — Cereals,  934,663  ;  peas,  beans,  &c.,  33,093  ;  sugar-beet, 
32,627  ;  flax,  40,078  ;  other  ornamental  i)lants,  24,070  ;  root  plants,  36,153  ; 
potatoes,  199,357  ;  grasses,  536,000  ;  heaths,  brushwood,  land  not  regularly 
cultivated,  &c.,  231,964;  fallow,  groves,  orchards,  &c.,  146,592;  forests, 
489,423,  The  principal  cereals  were  wheat,  275,931  hectares  ;  oats,  249,486  ; 
rye,  277,640.  The  mean  product  of  these  cereals  in  hectolitres  per  hectare, 
and  of  sugar-beet  in  kilogrammes  per  hectare,  was : — 


i 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893       1 

Wheat  (winter)     . 
,,     (summer)  . 
Oats     . 
Rye      . 
Sugar-beet  (kilos.) 

24-70 
20-12 
39-57 
23-05 
39,456 

24-79 
21-02 
43-55 
25-10 
31,553 

20-43 
22-80 
45-83 
19-69 
27,192 

26-72 
22-80 
38-24 
28-24 
30,511 

23-89 
20-32 
29-27 
24-37 
35,182 

In  1893  the  yield  of  tobacco  grown  in  Belgium  was  2,573,664  kilogrammes. 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  products  of  every  kind  in  1880  was 
1,412,224,000  francs;  and  of  animal  produce,  238,752,380  francs.  The  net 
revenue  from  forests  alone  in  1890  was  4,830,884  francs. 

In  1880  there  were  271,974  horses,  1,382,815  horned  cattle,  365,400  sheep, 
and  646,375  pigs. 


11.  Mining  and  Metals  and  other  Industries. 

There  is  a  special  department  for  the  administration  of  Industry  and 
Labour.  There  are  a  Superior  Council  of  Industry,  a  Council  of  Mines, 
and  a  Council  of  Prud'hommes  or  specialists  for  advising  the  State  as  to  the 
interests  of  various  industries. 

The  number  of  quarries  in  Belgium  in  1894  was  1,598,  workmen  28,977. 
The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  metallic  mines  in  1890  was  1,427  ; 
in  1893,  1,804  ;  in  1894,  1,581.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  produced  in  1894 
was  311,222  tons,  valued  at  1,582,200  francs.  There  were  in  1894,  223 
(in  1893,  226)  coal  mines  in  Belgium,  of  which  122  (in  1893,  125)  were 
worked.  The  number  of  workpeople  in  1894  was  117,103  (in  1893,  116,861), 
of  whom  1,618  were  women  (in  1893,  2,172),  5,940  boys  (in  1893,  6,359), 
working  underground.  The  production  of  coal,  and  its  value,  were  as 
follows : — 


PRODUCTION 

AND   INDUSTRY 

— COMMERCE 

38^ 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892       1       1893 

1894 

Tons  (1000)       . 
Value  in  1000  frs. 

16,886      20,366 
169,680    268,503 

19,676 
247,454 

19,583      19,411 
201,288  j  181,406 

20,535 
191,292 

The  (xuantity  of  iron  ore  imported  in  1893  was  1,684,679  tons  ;  in  1894, 
1,942,900  tons,  mostly  from  Luxemburg. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron  and  manufactured  iron  produced  were 
as  follows  : — 


Pig  iron 
Tons 
Value  (1,000  fr.) 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

787,836 
50,073 

"684,126 
38,318 

753,268 
38,716 

745,264 
36,052 

818,597 
40,828 

1  Manufactured  iron 
Tons 
1,000  fr.    . 

514,311 
82,988 

497,380 
72,602 

479,008 
64,879 

485,021 
61,873 

453,290 
57,589 

Steel  ingots 
Tons 
Million  fr. 

221,296 
24,989 

221,913 
21,307 

260,037 
23,277 

273,113 
22,929 

405,661 
33,011 

Steel  rails,  &c. 
Tons 
1,000  fr.   . 

201,817 
31,278 

206,305 
29,111 

208,281 
27,601 

224,922 

28,868 

341,318 
1     40,201 

In  1894  there  were  17  pig-iron  works  in  activity  and  3  unemployed ;  30 
blast  furnaces  active  and  11  inactive  ;  number  of  workmen,  2,824. 

For  the  manufacture  of  iron  there  were  48  works  active  and  6  inactive  ; 
371  puddling  furnaces  active  and  110  inactive  ;  number  of  workmen,  13,654. 
Of  steel  works  there  were  12  active  and  3  inactive ;  Martin  and  other 
furnaces,  6  active  and  3  inactive  ;  Bessemer  converters,  14  active  and  14  in- 
active ;  number  of  workmen,  4,159. 

The  value  of  the  zinc  produced  in  1894  was  36,167,000  francs,  and  the 
workmen  employed  4,054  ;  value  of  lead,  3,523,000  francs;  of  silver  from 
lead,  3,026,000  francs  ;  number  of  workmen,  625. 

In  1894  there  were  124  sugar  manufacturing  establishments  which  turned 
out  202,114,000  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar,  and  35  refineries  giving  an  output 
of  68,255,000  kilogrammes.  There  wej-e  also  229  distilleries  in  operation, 
whose  output  Avas  584,730  hectolitres  of  alcohol  at  50°  G.-L. 

In  1894  there  were  373  fishing  vessels  of  9,443  tons,  of  which  338  vessels 
were  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishery,  and  the  value  of  the  deep-sea  fish  caught 
was  3,270,095  francs. 


Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  general  commerce  in  the  year  1893  was, 
imports  2,810,709,742  francs,  and  exports  2,590,261,736  francs; 
in  1894,  imports  2,703,080,783  francs,  and  exports  2,424,560,429 
francs.  Of  the  general  imports  in  1894,  those  by  sea  were  valued 
at  1,303,816,413  francs,  and  by  land  and  river  at  1,399,264,370 

c  c  2 
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francs;  of  the  exports,  those  by  sea  were  valued  at  1,051,239,594 
francs,  by  land  and  river  1,373,320,835  francs.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  home  consumption,  the 
exports  of  Belgian  produce  and  manufactures,  and  the  transit 
trade,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


Imports 
Exports 
Transit 


Million  frs 

1,680-9 
1,216-7 
1,008-4 


1890 


Million  frs 
1,556-4 
1,458-5 
1,554-5 


Million  frs  Million  frs  Million  frs 


1,672-1 
1,437-0 
1,511-1 


1,799-8 
1,519-0 
1,328-0 


1,536-5 
1,369-4 
1,274-9 


Million  frs 

1,575-1 
1,355-9 
1,234-3 


Million  frs 

1,574-5 
1,303-7 
1,120-9 


In  Belgium  a  distinction,  as  regards  valuation,  jis  made  between  imports  subject  to 
ad  valorem  duties  and  other  goods  imported  or  exported.  For  the  former,  statistics  are 
drawn  up  according  to  the  values  which  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the 
duties.  For  the  others  a  commission  of  five  members  availing  themselves  of  Bourse  and 
official  quotations,  and  of  information  supplied  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  fixes  average 
values— without  regard  to  countries  of  origin  or  destination.  For  imports  the  official  values 
comprise  the  first  cost  and  cost  of  transport  to  the  frontier,  but  not  customs  duties  or 
excise ;  for  exports,  they  consist  of  the  cost  at  the  place  of  production  and  the  cost  of 
transport  to  the  frontier.  The  quantities  of  goods  subject  to  duty  are  strictly  scrutinised ; 
but  for  goods  free  of  duty,  imports  and  exports,  the  declarations  of  the  parties  interested 
are  generally  accepted.  When  the  gross  weight  is  given  an  official  tare  is  deducted.  In  the 
case  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  the  administration  has  a  right  of  pre-emption  at 
the  declared  value  increased  by  10  per  cent,  when  tlie  imi)orters  disagree  with  the  fiscal 
authorities  and  are  unwilling  to  risk  a  reference  of  the  dispute  to  experts. 

The  leading  articles  of  special  commerce  were  as  follows  in  the 
year  1894:— 


Imports 

1,000  francs 

Exports 

1,000  francs 

Cereals 

258,225 

Yarns,  linen,  wool,  &c. 

87,937 

Textiles,  raw 

140,561 

Coal,  coke  . 

76,245 

Chemicals  and  drugs    . 

88,957 

Cereals 

73,699 

Timber 

68,594    ' 

Machinery,  carriages    . 

68,446 

Resins,  &c. 

67,280 

Chemicals,  drugs 

61,437 

Oil  seeds 

55,423    ' 

Textiles,  raw 

59,388 

Mineral  substances 

71,965    ; 

Tissues 

57,074 

Tissues,  wool,  cotton,  silk 

57,687    i 

Steel  .... 

56,624 

Coffee 

54,522    1 

Hides,  raw  and  tanned 

55,712 

Hides,  raw 

52,174 

Iron    .... 

50,761 

Animals,  living  . 

35,557    1 

Glass  .... 

50,324 

Animal  products 

39,787 

Meat  .... 

44,649 

Metals 

44,340 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

39,785 

Yarns,  linen,  wool,  &c. 

19,723 

Animal  products . 

34,678 

Manures 

18,522 

Zinc    .... 

30,062 

Wines 

26,173    1 

Manures 

27,856 

Meat  .... 

27,035    i 

Oil  seeds     . 

26,223 

Flour  .... 

20,166    I 

Animals  (horses) . 

23,579 

Coal,  coke  . 

21,206 

Mineral  substances 

22,601 

Machinery  . 

17,181    1 

Resin,  bitumen   . 

19,092 

Butter 

15,378    i 

Dyes  and  colours 

17,997 

Tobacco 

11,111    1 
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The  following  table  shows  the  respective  shares  of  the  leading 
countries  in  the  special  commerce  of  Belgium  in  two  years : — • 


Imports 

Exports 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1894 

1000  francs 

1000  francs 

1000  francs 

1000  francs 

France     . 

278,423 

282,009 

310,256 

285,481 

United  States  . 

134,950 

125,945 

50,344 

42,252 

Great  Britain  . 

197,986 

177,702 

241,912 

235,452 

Netherlands     . 

200,601 

174,353 

177,114 

154,518 

Germany 

180,180 

184,687 

300,970 

294,201 

British  India  . 

71,312 

76,312 

14,940 

15,851 

Russia     . 

97,642 

105,403 

17,132 

21,608 

Roumania 

65,146 

68,656 

8,374 

11,552 

Argentine  Republic . 

83,631 

89,514 

14,980 

13,550 

Sweden  and  Norway 

50,143 

47,163 

15,326 

14,180 

Brazil      . 

37,771 

43,243 

17,995 

11,446 

Italy 

20,396 

23,995 

24,642 

23,313 

Peru 

26,419 

32,640 

717 

1,089 

Australia 

18,209 

17,188 

1         3,571 

4,099 

Spain      . 
Chile       . 

13,575 

16,173 

18,758 

22,626 

13,216 

22,120 

'          8,338 

6,469 

Egypt     . 

4,379 

3,642 

14,259 

11,508 

Switzerland     . 

3,504 

5,400 

28,299 

27,748 

The  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Belgium,  and 
exports  of  British  produce  to  Belgium  (Board  of   Trade  returns) 


were 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1        1894 
£ 

Imports  into  Great 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Britain  : 

Woollen  yarn 

1,242,399 

1,254,881 

1,236,894 

1,063,171 

1,057,211 

Silk  stuffs  &  rib- 

bons 

1,602,300 

1,660,696 

1,793,309 

1,647,729 

1,896,496 

Flax    . 

759,812 

893,196 

815,861 

647,001 

431,142 

Sugar  . 

942,393 

731,521 

764,804 

1,220,666 

651,725 

Bar  iron  &  manu- 

factures   . 

869,803 

823,476 

761,035 

759,176 

782,054  1 

Eggs   . 

585,032 

540,699 

629,264  }    682,636 

885,136  j 

Poultry,    rabbits. 

1 

1 

{ 

&c. 

477,226 

361,181 

412,823      372,493 

352,183 

Exports  to  Belgium  : 

Cottons 

1,089,731 

1,040,776 

1,003,870  11,104,711 

1,026,862 

Cotton  yarns 

806,794 

610,470 

452,937 

387,504 

448,465 

Woollens     . 

922,047 

990,794 

934,742 

922,509 

1,036,254 

Machinery  . 

847,463 

807,420  i 

670,344 

677,304 

782,762 

Iron    . 

441,044 

292,806  ; 

244,138 

255,553 

275,420 

The  imports  into 
British  produce  and 


Great  Britain  from  Belgium,  and  exports  of 
manufactures  to  Belgium,  according  to  the 
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Board  of  Trade  returns,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  state- 
ment for  five  years  : — ■ 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into 
Great  Britain 

Exports  of 
British  pro- 
duce    . 

£ 

17,383,776 

7,638,712 

& 
17,253,265 

7,374,495 

& 

17,013,967 
6,942,667 

£ 

16,848,979 

7,128,862 

£ 

17,052,405 

7,631,030 

Of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  amounting  to  5,410,06U. 
sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Belgium  in  1894,  raw  cotton  was 
valued  at  371,972^.,  and  wool  at  2,676,958/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  of  Belgium  is  shown  as 
follows  on  December  31  : — 


Sailing  Vessels 
Steamers 

Total 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1893 

1894        1 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No.l    Tons    '\ 

55 
12 

20,648 
9,501 

24 
42 

10,442 
65,224 

10 

46 

4,393 
71,553 

6 
50 

1,039 

74,499 

5 
50 

on, 

78,272 

67 

30,149 

66 

75,666 

56 

75,946 

56 

75,538 

55 

79,189 

The  navigation  at  Belgian  ports  is  shown 

as  follows  :- 

- 

Vessels- 
Entered 
Cleared 

Total . 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1893 

1894 

No. 

Tons 

No.  1    Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No.  1      Tons 

No. 

Tons     1 

1 

5,658 
5,406 

1,575,293 
1,534,013 

6,66713,571,182 
6,615  3,544,964 

7,357 
7,381 

5,785,980 
5,803,168 

1 
7,022    6,001,968 
6,977    5,939,502 

7,727 
7,273 

6,513,730 
6,542,962 

11,064 

3,109,306Jl3,282  7,116,146 

14,738 

11,589,148 

13.999 

11,941,470 

14,545 

13,056,692' 

Of  the  total  in  1894,  3,834  vessels  of  2,434,663  tons  entered 
from,  and  4,926  of  3,860,998  tons  cleared  to  England  ;  the  United 
States  coming  next  with  244  of  538,486  tons  entered,  and  225  of 
502,329  tons  cleared. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  length  of  public  roads  in  Belgium  was  5,680  miles  in  1894,  and  of 
navigable  water  (rivers  and  canals)  1,080  miles. 

The  length  of  railways  open  in  Belgium  on  January  1,  1895,  was  : 
lines  worked  by  the  State,  2,025  miles  ;  worked  by  companies,  795  miles  ; 
total  2,820  miles. 
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The  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  State  railways  in  1894 
was  74,773,172,  and  by  the  companies  22,165,605.  The  gross  receipts  in 
1894  amounted  for  the  State  to  152,974,889  francs,  of  which  51,539,763 
francs  were  for  passengers;  and  for  the  companies  41,591,780  francs,  of 
which  12,924,348  francs  were  for  passengers  ;  expenses  for  the  State 
86,537,469  francs;  for  the  companies  20,086,984  francs.  The  first  cost  of 
the  State  railways  from  their  origin  in  1834  to  the  end  of  1894  amounted  to 
1,392,564,484  francs  ;  the  net  receipts  from  1835  amounted  to  1,441,156,021 
francs,  and  the  financial  charges  to  1,380,589,648  francs. 

The  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  Belgium  for  three  years  was  as  follows  : — 


1892 

1893 

1894 

Private  letters 
Official  letters 
Post-cards 
Printed  matter 
Newspapers    . 

99,295,241 
17,891,763 
39,260,182 
88,274,979 
100,693,346 

102,307,722 
19,103,155 
40,195,766 
80,579,743 

108,221,087 

105,197,611 
20,578,796 
42,502,135 
82,263,614 

103,449,177 

! 

On  January  1,  1894,  there  were  836  post  ofl&ces  in  Belgium.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1894  amounted  to  19,223,437  francs, 
and  the  expenditure  to  10,330,850  francs. 

The  telegraphs  in  Belgium  carried  8,307,193  despatches,  private  and 
official,  in  the  year  1894"  In  1894  the  total  length  of  public  telegraph 
lines  was  3,928  miles,  and  the  length  of  wires  19,564  miles.  There  were  in 
1894,  973  telegraph  stations.  Receipts  in  1894,  3,548,446  francs  ;  expenses, 
4,764,776  francs. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  nominal  value  of  money  minted  and  circulated  in  Belgium  from 
1832  to  1894  was:  gold,  598,642,745  francs;  silver,  556,342,745  francs; 
copper  and  nickel,  17,671,784  francs;  total,  1,172,657,275  francs.  No 
coinage  has  been  minted  recently.  The  proportion  of  Belgian  and  of  foreign 
fractional  silver  coin  (2,  1,  and  ^  franc  pieces)  circulating  in  Belgium  is  indicated 
by  the  results  of  an  inquiry  by  the  National  Bank.  Of  silver  fractional  pieces 
amounting  to  349,217  francs  received  at  the  offices  of  the  bank  on  September  1, 
1893,  43-53  per  cent,  in  value  was  Belgian,  34*24  per  cent.  French,  17  "83  per 
cent.  Italian,  3 '65  per  cent.  Swiss,  0745  per  cent.  Greek  ;  or  56 '465  per  cent, 
was  foreign. 

The  one  bank  of  emission  in  Belgium  is  the  National  Bank,  instituted 
1850.  Its  capital,  entirely  paid  up,  is  550  million  francs.  It  is  the  cashier 
of  the  State,  and  is  authorised  to  carry  on  the  usual  banking  operations. 
The  following  are  statistics  of  the  bank  in  thousands  of  francs  : — 


Year 

Cash 

Bills,  &c. 

Loans  in 
Public 
Funds 

Public 
Funds 

Notes  in 
Circulation 

Credit 
Current 
Accounts 

Reserve    j 

1 

1880 
1890 
1892 
189^ 
1894 

98,787 
103,413 
114,655 
111,621 
130,757 

283,993 
312,671 
309,392 
336,201 
346,590 

7,787 

7,588- 

8,599 

10,871 

13,469 

33,166 
49,852 
49,966 
49,959 
49,969 

339,969 
404,722 
427,595 
450,756 
469,662 

72,142 
67,724 
69,340 
67,354 
78,558 

14,730 
22,410 
23,583 
24,101 
24,619 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  private  banks  ^30)  and  joint-stock  banks 
(23)  for  1888,  in  thousands  of  francs  :— 


- 

Paid-up 
Capital 

Reserve 

Cash 

Liabilities 

Bills 

Debit 
Acpounts 
Current 

Loans  <fec. 

Private  Banks . 
Joint-stock     . 

152,556 
37,598 

75,730 
4,272 

26,523 

7,527 

555,378 
124,985 

352,008 
61,480 

231,992 
94,267 

198,992 
5,549 

There  are,  besides,  agricultural  banks,  credit  unions,  and  popiilar  banks. 
The  following  are  statistics  of  the  State  savings-banks  : — 


Year 

Offices 

Depositors 

Amount  of 
Deposits  at 
end  of  Year 

:     Year 

i 

Offices 

Depositors 

Amount  of 
Deposits  at 
end  of  year 

1890          844 
1892          854 

731,057 

869,947 

Francs 
325,415,412 
351,308,338 

1 

1     1893 
1894 

1 

856 
859 

960,468 
1,053,699 

Francs 
390,181,775 
427,317,065 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Franc Par  value  25 -22^  to  £1  sterling. 

Belgium  was  one  of   the  five  Continental   States — comprising,    besides, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Switzerland — which  formed  a  Monetary  League  in 


1865, 


HectoUtn 


The  Kilogramme    . 
,,     Tonne     .... 
/  Dry  measure 
\  Liquid  measure 
Metre      .         .         . 
Metre  Cuhe 
Kilometre 
Hectare 
Square  Kilometre    . 


=  2  '20  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

=  2,200,, 

=  2  "75  imperial  bushels. 

=  22  imperial  gallons. 

=  3-28  feet. 

=  35  "31  cubic  feet. 

=  1,093  yards. 

=  2-47  English  acres. 

=  247 '11  English  acres 

or  0*386  square  mile. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Belgium  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Baron  Whettnall,  appointed  February,  1894. 
Councillor  of  Legation. — Comte  Werner  van  den  Steen  de  Jehay. 
Secretary  of  Legation. — M.  Maurice  Joostens. 
Attachi. — M.  de  Burlet. 
Consul-General  in  London. — F.  H.  Lenders. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Belgium  in  the  following  towns 

Dunedin, 

Hong  Kong, 

Melbourne, 

Quebec, 

Singapore, 

Sydney, 

Wellington, 


Aberdeen, 

Dundee, 

Belfast, 

Falmouth, 

Berwick, 

Glasgow, 

Birmingham, 

Hull, 

Bradford, 

Leith, 

Bristol, 

Liverpool, 
Manchester, 

Cardiff, 

Devon, 

Newcastle, 

Dublin, 

Portsmouth, 

Queenstown, 

Sheffield, 

Southampton, 

Adelaide, 

Bombay, 

Brisbane, 

Calcutta, 

Cape  Town, 

Ceylon, 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Belgium. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Hon.  Sir  F.  R.  Plunkett,  G.C.M.G.,  Envoy  and 
Minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  1888  ;  to  Belgium,  1893. 

Secretary. — C.  F.  Frederick  Adam. 

There  is  a  Consul-General  at  Antwerp,  and  Vice-Consuls  at  Ghent,  Lifege, 
Louvain,  and  Ostend. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Belgium. 

1.  Official  Publications, 

Almanach  Royal  Offlciel  de  Belgique,  contenant  les  attributions  et  le  personnel  cle  tous 
les  services  publics  du  royaume.    Annee  1894.     Bruxelles,  1895. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Belgique.     Bruxelles,  1895. 

Documents  statistiques,  publies  par  le  depart,  de  I'lnterieur,  avec  le  concours  de  la  com- 
mission centrale  de  statistique.     Bruxelles,  1857-69. 

Moniteur  beige. 

Budgets  provinciaux.    Exercice  1895.     Bruxelles,  1894. 

Budgets  des  recettes  et  des  depenses  pour  I'exercice  1896.     Bruxelles,  1895. 

Releve  du  chiffre  officiel  de  la  population  en  1894.     Bruxelles,  1895. 

Rapport  triennal  sur  la  situation  de  I'instruction  primaire  en  Belgique.  Seizieme 
Periode  Triennale,  1888-90.     Bruxelles,  1892. 

Situation  generale  du  tresor  public  au  l^r  Janvier,  1895.     Bruxelles,  1895. 

Expose  de  la  situation  du  royaume,  periode  1841-50.  1  vol.  Periode  1851-60.  3  vols. 
Periode  1861-75.     2  vols.     Publie  par  le  Ministre  de  I'lnterieur.    8.     Bruxelles,  1861-75. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Population.  Recensement  general  (31  Decembre,  1890). 
Bruxelles,  1893.     2  vols. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Agriculture.  Recensement  general  de  1880.  Bruxelles, 
1885. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.  AperQU  de  la  situation  de  royaume  dresse  en  Avril  1889 
par  les  soins  de  la  commission  centrale  de  statistique  de  Belgique.    Bruxelles,  1889. 

Statistique  generale  des  recettes  et  depenses  du  royaume,  1840-85.     Bruxelles,  1889. 

Tableau  general  du  commerce  avec  les  pays  etrangers,  pendant  I'annee  1893,  publie  par  le 
Ministre  des  Finances.     Bruxelles,  1895. 

Compte-rendu  des  chemins  de  fer,  postes,  telegraphes  et  marine  pour  1894.  Bruxelles, 
1895. 

British  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Reports.     Annual. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries.  Imp. 
4.     London. 

2,  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baedeker  (K.)  Belgium  and  Holland.     11th  ed.    8.     Leipzig,  1894. 

Bavary  (Ch.  Victor  de),  Histoire  de  la  revolution  beige  de  1830.    8.     Bruxelles,  1876. 

Brialmont  (A.  H.),  Situation  militaire  de  la  Belgique.     Brussels,  1882. 

Garcia  de  la  Vega  (D.  de),  Royaume  de  la  Belgique.     Brussels,  1883. 

Guide  Joanne  :  Belgique  et  Grand  Duche  de  Luxembourg.     Paris,  1894. 

Harze(Em.),  Statisque  des  mines,  minieres,  &c.,  pour  I'annee,  1894.   8.    Bruxelles,  1895. 

Martel  (H.),  Le  Developpement  commercial  de  la  Belgique,  &c.     8.     Brussels.    Annual. 

Meulemans  (Aug.),  La  Belgique,  ses  ressources  agricoles,  industrielles  et  commerciales. 
8.     Bruxelles,  1866. 

Mossel  (H.  G.),  Histoire  de  la  Belgique.     Brussels,  1881. 

Nicolia  (E.),  Les  chemins  de  fer  de  I'etat  en  Belgique  1834-84.  Etude  historique,  econo- 
mique  et  statistique.     Bruxelles,  1885. 

Poullet  (E.),  Histoire  politique  interne  de  la  Belgique.     Louvain,  1879. 

BccZms  (Elisee),  Nouvelle  geographic  universelle.  Tome  IV  L'Europe  du  Nord-Ouest 
Paris,  1879. 
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BHUTAN. 

An  independent  State  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  between  26°  45'  and  28°  N. 
latitude,  and  between  89°  and  92°  E.  longitude,  bordered  on  the  north-east 
and  west  by  Tibet  and  on  the  south  by  British  India.  Extreme  length  from 
east  to  west  160  miles  ;  extreme  breadth  90  miles. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Bhutan,  the  Tephus,  were  subjugated  about 
two  centuries  ago  by  a  band  of  military  colonists  from  Tibet.  In  1774  the 
East  India  Company  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ruler  of  Bhutan,  but  since 
then  repeated  outrages  on  British  subjects  committed  by  the  Bhutan  hill  men 
have  led  from  time  to  time  to  punitive  measures,  usually  ending  in  the 
temporary  or  permanent  annexation  of  various  divdrs  or  submontane  tracts 
with  passes  leading  to  the  hills.  In  November  1864  the  eleven  western  or 
Bengal  dwars  were  thus  annexed.  The  Bhutias  at  first  acquiesced  in  the 
annexation,  but  in  January  1865  attacked  an  English  outpost,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  into  their  country.  Peace  being 
restored,  a  treaty  was  signed  (November  1865)  by  which  the  rulers  of 
Bhutan  receive  a  subsidy  of  Rs.  50,000,  on  condition  of  their  good 
behaviour.  This  gives  the  Indian  Government  an  effective  control  over 
them,  while  the  occupation  of  two  strong  positions  at  Baxa  and  Diwangiri, 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  frontier,  serves  as  a  material  guarantee  against 
further  aggression. 

The  government  of  Bhutan  resembles  that  of  Tibet,  the  chief  authority 
being  nominally  divided  between  the  Deb  Raja,  or  secular  head,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Dharm  Raja,  or  spiritual  head  of  the  State,  on  the  other. 
Practically,  the  Deb  Raja  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
barons  (penlops  and  jungpens),  while  the  Dharm  Raja  is  only  supposed  to 
be  concerned  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  In  theory  the  Deb 
Raja  is  elected  by  the  penlops  and  jongpens,  but  he  is  usually  the 
nominee  of  the  most  powerful  chieftain  for  the  time  being.  The  Dharm 
Raja  is  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  his  predecessor,  and  is  chosen  in 
infancy.  The  most  powerful  chieftains  of  Bhutan  are  the  penlops  of 
Toungso,  Paro,  and  Taka,  and  the  jongpens  of  Thimbu,  Punakha,  and 
Angdaphorang. 

Area  about  16,800  square  miles  ;  population  about  20,000  in  1864,  but  now 

much  larger. 

The  chief  towns  of  Bhutan  are  Punakha,   the  capital,   a  place  of  great 

natural    strength  ;    Tasichozong,    Paro,    Angdaphorang,    Togsa,    Taka,    and 

Biaka. 

The  people  are  nominally  Buddhists,  but  their  religious  exercises  consist 

chiefly  in  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits  and  the  recitation  of  sentences  from 

the    Tibetan    Scriptures.      Tasichozong,    the    chief   monasteiy  in    Bhutan 

contains  300  priests. 

The  military  resources  of  the  country  are  insignificant.     Beyond  the  guards 

for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  there  is  nothing  like  a  standing  army. 
The  chief  productions  of  Bhutan  are  rice,  Indian  corn,  millet,  two  kinds  of 

cloth,  musk,  ponies,  chowries,  and  silk.      Muzzle-loading  guns  and  swords  of 

highly-tempered  steel  are  manufactured. 

The  trade  between  British  India  and  Bhutan  amounted  in  1894-95  to  Rx. 

15.770  imports  from  and  Rx.  16,655  exports  to  India.     The  chief  imports  are 

tobacco,  European  cotton  goods,  betel-nuts,  and  rice  ;  the  chief  exports,  wool, 

musk,  ponies,  and  caoutchouc. 

See   Report  on  Explorations  in   Sikkim,    Bhutan,  and   Tibet    1856-86. 

Edited  by  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  Strahan.     Dehra  Dun,  1889. 
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BOLIVIA. 

(Republtca  Boliyiana.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  bears  date  October  28,  1880.  By 
its  provisions  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  not  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  period  of  office  ;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  with 
a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  called  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  suffrage  is  possessed  by  all  who  can  read  and  write.  There  are  18  Senators 
elected  for  six  years,  and  64  Deputies  elected  for  four  years.  Senators  and 
Deputies  receive  a  salary  of  200  dollars  per  month  with  an  allowance  for 
travelling  expenses.  There  are  two  Vice-Presidents  and  a  ministry,  divided  into 
five  departments — of  Foreign  Relations  and  Worship  ;  Finance  and  Industry  ; 
Government  and  Colonisation  ;  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  ;  War. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Senor  Mariano  Ba,ptista,  August  6,  1892  to 
1896. 

The  supreme  political,  administrative,  and  military  authority  in  each 
department  is  vested  in  a  prefect.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  nine 
departments,  52  provinces,  and  374  cantons,  administered  respectively  by 
prefects,  sub-prefects,  and  corregidores.  The  capital  of  each  province  has  its 
municipal  council. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Bolivia  was  estimated  in  1869  at  842,729  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  close  upon  two  millions.  The  following  table 
gives  after  official  returns  of  1890-93,  the  area  of  each  of  the  existing 
provinces,  with  their  estimated  population  (excluding  aboriginal  Indians) : — 


Departments 

Area :  English 
square  miles 

Popnlation 

La  Paz  de  Ayacucho        .... 

Potosi 

Oraro 

Chuquisaca,  or  Sucre       .... 

Cochabamba 

Beni 

Santa-Cruz  de  la  Sierra  .... 
Tarija     . 

Total      . 

171,200 
52,084 
21,331 
39,871 
21,417 
100,551 
126,305 
34,599 

593,779 

360,400 
189,840 
286,710 
360,220 

26,750 
112,200 

89,650 

567,360 

2,019,549 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  1879-80,  Bolivia  mortgaged  to  that 
country  the  Literal  department,  area  29,910  square  miles,  containing  the  port 
of  Antofagasta.  The  aboriginal  or  Indian  population  of  Bolivia  is  estimated 
at  a  million  ;  the  mestizos  or  mixed  races  at  500,000,  and  the  whites  about 
500,000.  They  are  mostly  regarded  as  at  least  nominally  Christian.  The 
present  population  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,000,000. 

The  population  of  La  Paz  is  estimated  at  40,000  ;  Cochabamba,  25,000  ; 
Sucre  (the  capital),  20,000;  Tarija,  10,000;  Potosi,  20,000  ;  Santa  Cruz, 
10,  000  ;  Omro,  15,000.  The  seat  of  Government  changes  ;  in  1892  it  was  at 
Oruro  ;  in  1893  at  La  faz  ;  iu  J894  and  1895  at  Sucre, 
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Religion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognised  religion  of  the  State  ;  the 
exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is  permitted  in  the  settlements. 

Primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory.  The  following  figures 
are  given  for  1894  : — Primary  schools  418,  with  710  teachers  and  25,000 
pupils  ;  secondary  schools  and  colleges  16,  with  2,149  pupils  and  97  professors. 
There  are  six  universities  with  1,869  students  and  104  professors  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology.  There  is  also  a  military  school  with  60  pupils  and  9 
professors.  The  Government  contribution  to  public  schools  in  1895  was 
95,500  bolivianos  ;  the  local  contributions  to  education  are  180,000  bolivianos. 
There  are  70  schools  for  the  rural  Indian  population,  taught  by  the  parish 
priests,  besides  34  mission  stations  with  160  schools  receiving  subventions 
from  Tarija,  La  Paz,  and  Potosi,  and  10,000  bolivianos  froni  the  Govern- 
ment. Three  schools  of  arts  and  trades  are  being  established  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Salesian  friars. 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court,  8  district  courts,  and  the 
courts  of  local  justices. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Bolivia  for  the  last  four  years 
have  been,  in  bolivianos  : — 


1891-92 

1892  93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Revenue   . 
Expenditure 

3,321,280 
3,613,698 

5,737,200 
5,937,200 

5,234,820 
5,721,300 

5,670,790 
6,077,264 

The  external  debt  of  Bolivia  consists  chiefly  of  claims  for  damages  for  losses 
incurred  by  certain  mining  companies  through  the  action  of  the  Government 
during  the  war  with  Chile.  The  amount  recognised  in  1879  was  6,550,829 
bolivianos.  The  payment  of  this  sum  is  assured  by  40  per  cent,  of  the  cus- 
toms duties  received  at  Arica,  Chile  having  agreed  to  pay  this  amount  after 
her  occupation  of  that  portion  of  Peruvian  territory.  Claims  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  unfulfilled  obligations  in  connection  with  railways,  amount  to 
3,065,000  bolivianos.  The  internal  debt  consists  of  advances  from  banks, 
loans,  and  war  claims.  The  outstanding  debt  in  November,  1 894,  was  stated 
as  follows  : — External,  2,000,000  bolivianos  ;  internal,  4,428,705  bolivianos  ; 
various  claims,  3,065,000  ;  total,  9,493,705  bolivianos. 

Defence. 

Bolivia  has  a  standing  army  of  1,250  men.  There  is  also  a  national  guard, 
in  which  all  citizens  are  bound  to  serve.  In  1892  a  conscription  law  was 
passed  making  military  service  compulsory  from  21  to  40  years  of  age,  in  the 
line,  the  reserve,  and  extraordinary  reserve.  The  annual  cost  of  the  army 
amounts  to  1,500,000  bolivianos. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  beans, 
potatoes,  are  produced  for  local  consumption,  and  coffee  is  exported  to  Chile 
and  Argentina.  Sugar  is  grown  for  the  purpose  of  distillation,  but  much 
more  is  imported  from  Peru.  The  production  of  rubber  is  increasing,  and 
cinchona  and  coca  are  important  products.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  llamas  are 
numerous.  The  wool  produce  is  woven  into  coarse  cloth  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians.     Llamas  are  employed  for  transport  purposes. 

The  mineral  wealth  of    Bolivia  includes  .silver,    copper,    tin,    antimony 
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bismuth,  gold,  and  borax.  The  silver  mines  of  Potosi  are  estimated  to  have 
yielded,  from  their  discovery  in  1545  down  to  1864,  about  600  millions  ster- 
ling. The  total  output  of  all  the  silver  mines  in  1894  is  estimated  at  22,000,000 
ounces.  The  chief  mines  (mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners)  are  at  Huan- 
chaca,  Potosi,  Colquechaca,  and  Oruro.  Next  in  importance  is  tin, 
which  is  produced  in  large  quantities  on  the  border  of  the  table-land 
extending  south  from  Lake  Titicaca.  The  chief  tin-mining  centre  is  in  the 
Huanuni  district,  but  the  metal  is  found  almost  wherever  silver  is  worked. 
The  annual  production  of  concentrated  tin  ore  is  about  4, 000  tons.  Copper  of 
fine  quality  is  found  in  the  Corocoro  district,  the  annual  output,  in  the  form 
of  barilla,  being  about  3,000  tons.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  through- 
out Bolivia,  both  in  rivers  and  in  quartz  reefs,  but  its  production  is  limited 
to  washings  by  Indians.  Large  deposits  of  common  salt  are  found  near  Lake 
Poopo  and  in  the  south  of  Bolivia. 

Commerce. 

Bolivia  having  no  seaport,  imports  and  exports  pass  chiefly  through  Arica, 
Mollendo,  and  Antofagasta.  The  Argentine  route  through  Salta  is  now 
little  used.  Official  statistics  of  trade  cannot  be  obtained,  but  in  a  British 
Foreign  Office  Report  of  1895,  the  imports  into  Bolivia  in  1894  are  estimated 
at  6,800,000  bolivianos  (about  570,000Z.),  of  which  1,500,000  bolivianos 
passed  through  Arica,  1,800,000  through  Mollendo,  3,000,000  through  Anto- 
fagasta, and  500,000  through  other  channels.  The  chief  imports  are  pro- 
visions, hardware,  wines  and  spirits,  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods, 
and  ready-made  clothes.  The  import  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Germans, 
but  English  goods  are  largely  introduced.  The  exports  inl894  are  estimated  at 
1,982,500^.,  the  chief  items  being  silver,  15,000,000  oz.,  value  1,562,500^.  ;  cop- 
per, 3,000  tons,  value  100,000Z.  ;  tin  and  tin  ore,  4,000  tons,  value  1 00, OOOZ.  ; 
rubber,  800  tons,  value  160,000Z.  ;  also  wool,  hides  and  skins,  gold,  coff"ee, 
cocoa,  and  cinchona.  The  silver  and  tin  are  exj)orted  by  Antofagasta, 
the  copper  by  Mollendo  ;  the  rubber  goes  by  the  Amazon  to  Para,  whence  it 
is  shipped  to  Europe  as  Brazilian  rubber. 

Communications. 

A  railway  connects  the  Chilian  port  of  Antofagasta  with  the  Bolivian 
frontier  at  Ascotan,  and  it  thence  proceeds  as  far  as  Uyuni  in  Bolivian 
territory  ;  from  Uyuni  there  is  a  branch  to  Huanchaca  and  the  extension  to 
Oruro  is  now  complete.  Nearly  500  miles  of  this  railway  are  built  in  Bolivian 
territory.  Besides  this,  concessions  have  been  given  for  other  lines  which  are 
being  studied  and  will,  it  is  stated,  soon  begin  to  be  built — namely,  from  the 
city  of  La  Paz  to  the  Peruvian  frontier,  to  join  the  line  from  Mollendo  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca  ;  from  the  River  Paraguay,  in  the  east 
of  Bolivia,  to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba ;  and 
from  Challapata,  near  Oruro,  to  Potosi.  A  line  is  also  proposed  from  Uyuni 
to  the  Argentine  frontier.  New  roads  are  being  constructed  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  6  bridges  (suspension  and  Eiftel)  have  been  recently  built  or 
are  purchased  to  be  placed  over  rivers. 

There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and  La 
Paz,  145  miles,  and  from  La  Paz  to  Oruro,  Cochabamba,  and  Colquechaca  ; 
another  from  Sucre  to  Colquechaca  ;  another  between  the  capital  and  Potosi 
and  the  Argentine  frontier  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pacific  coast  on  the 
other.  The  total  length  of  line  is  2,000  miles  ;  offices,  29.  In  1893  there  were 
87  post  offices  ;  the  number  of  letters,  postcards,  papers,  &c.,  transmitted  was  : 
internal,  1,532,458  ;  international,  420,579.  Bolivia  belongs  to  the  postal 
union. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  banks  in  Bolivia  are  the  National  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Francisco 
Argandoha.  There  are  also  three  mortgage  banks,  whose  mortgage  bonds  are 
held  almost  exclnsively  by  Bolivians. 

The  Boliviano  or  Dollar,  of  100  centavos,  was  struck  on  the  basis  of  the 
5-franc  piece  ;  actual  value,  about  l.v.  M.  No  gold  pieces  have  been  coined 
for  many  years.  The  Potosi  mint  now  coins  only  half  bolivianos  and  20-cent 
pieces,  8  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  old  boliviano.  In  1894  the  coinage  of 
these  two  pieces  amounted  to  1,678,320  bolivianos.  There  are  also  5-Gent  and 
10-cent  coins  of  nickel. 

Weights  and  Measukes. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  by  the  administration, 
and  prescribed  by  law,  but  the  old  Spanish  system  is  also  employed  as 
follows : — 

^^\\c,  Libra        .....=  1 '01 4  lbs  avoirdupois. 

,,    Quintal    .....—  101 '44      ,,  ,, 

Jrroha    i  of  ^^  PO^^i^^s      .         .=  25-36      „_      ,, 

''  (  of  wine  or  spirits         .     =  6  "70  imperial  gallons. 

,,   Gallon       .         .         .  .         .      r=  0*74         ,,       gallon. 

,,    Vara  .         .         .         .      =  0*927  yard. 

,,  Square  Vara    .         .         ,         .      =  0  "859  S(iuare  yard. 

Consular  Representative. 

Of  Bolivia  in  Geeat  Britain. 
Consul-Gencral.  — Francisco  Suarez. 
Great  Britain  has  no  representative  in  Bolivia. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Bolivia. 

1.  Official  Publications, 

Handbook  of  Bolivia.  Bulletin  No.  55  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Rei)ublics. 
Washington,  1892. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  Annual  Series.  No.  1,499.  (Containing  a  concise  account  of 
the  condition  of  Bolivia  in  1894.)    London,  1895, 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bolivia,  a  paper  in  the  '  Deutsche  Kolonial-Zeitung,'  Heft  18,  1886,  p.  548,     Berlin,  1886. 

Ballivian  (Manuel  V,)  and  Idiaquez  (Eduardo),  Diccionario  Geogi'aphico  de  la  Repiiblica 
de  Bolivia.     La  Paz,  1890, 

Bonelli  (L.  H.  de),  Travels  in  Bolivia.     2  vols,    London,  1854. 

Church  (Col.  Geo,  Earl),  Papers  and  Documents  relating  to  the  Bolivian  Loan,  the  National 
Bolivian  Navigation  Company,  &c,     8,     London,  1873, 

DaZerace  (M.),  Bosquejo  estadistico  de  Bolivia,     8.     Chuquisaca,  1878. 

D'Orhigny,  Descripcion  geografica,  historica  y  estadlstica  de  Bolivia,     1844, 

D'Orbigny  (A,),  Voyage  dans  rAmeri<iue  Meridionale.    9  vols.    Paris,  1835-47. 

Ford  (I.  N.),  Tropical  America,     8.     London,  1893. 

Orandidier  (P.),  Voyage  dans  TAmerique  du  Sud.     8,     Paris,  1861. 

Mathews  (Edward  D,),  Up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,  thi-ough  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
8.     London,  1879. 

Moreno  (J.  L.),  Nociones  de  geografla  de  Bolivia.     Sucre,  1889. 

Biick  (Ernesto  O,),  Guia  General  dc  Bolivia,    Sucre,  1805, 

Teviple  (E.),  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Peru.     2  vols,     London,  1830, 

Tschudi  (J,  J.  von),  Reisen  durch  Siidamerika,    4  vols,    8,     Leipzig,  1856. 

Ursel  (Comte  C,  d'),  Sud  Amerique :  Sejours  et  voyages  au  Bresil,  en  Bolivie,  &c,  12. 
Paris,  1879. 

Weddell  (H,  A.),  Voyage  dans  le  Nord  de  la  Bolivie.    Paris,  1853. 

Wiener  (Charles),  Perou  et  Bolivie.    Paris,  1880 
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Constitution  and  Government. 
In  1807  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  fled  to  Brazil;  in  1815  the 
colony  was  declared  '  a  kingdom '  ;  and  the  Portuguese  Court 
having  returned  to  Europe  in  1821,  a  national  congress  assembled 
at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  son 
of  King  Joao  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  '  Perpetual  Defender  ' 
of  Brazil.  He  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country  on 
September  7,  1822,  and  was  chosen  '  Constitutional  Emperor  and 
Perpetual  Defender  '  on  October  12  following.  In  1831  he  abdi- 
cated the  crown  in  favour  of  his  only  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  who 
reigned  as  Emperor  until  November  15,  1889,  when  by  a  revolu- 
tion he  was  dethroned,  and  he^  and  his  family  exiled,  and  Brazil 
declared  a  Republic  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil. 

General  Deodoro  Fonseca  was  the  first  President.  On  Novem- 
ber 23,  1891,  he  resigned,  and  Vice-President  Peixoto  took  his 
place.  Dissatisfaction,  occasioned  principally  by  military  inter- 
ference in  the  States,  led  to  a  rising  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
to  a  naval  revolt  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  rising  in 
the  South  terminated  in  August,  1895,  and  the  naval  revolt 
was  suppressed  in  March,  1894. 

According  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  National  Congress  in 
February,  1891,  the  Brazilian  nation  is  constituted  as  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.  Each  of  the  old  Provinces  forms  a  State,  administered  at  its  own 
expense  without  interference  from  the  Federal  Government  save  for  defence, 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal  laws. 
Fiscal  arrangements  in  such  matters  as  customs,  stamps,  rates  of  postage, 
and  bank-note  circulation  belong  to  the  Union  ;  but  the  several  States  may 
impose  duties  on  foreign  imports  intended  for  consumption  within  their 
respective  territories. 

The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  National  Congress  with  the 
sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Congress  consists  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  It  meets  annually  on  the  3rd  of  May,  without 
being  convoked,  unless  another  day  be  fixed  by  law,  and  sits  four  months,  but 
may  be  prorogued  or  convoked  extraordinarily.  No  member  of  Congress,  after 
his  election,  can  contract  with  the  executive  power  or  accept  any  commission  or 
paid  office,  except  such  as  are  diplomatic  or  military  or  imposed  by  law.  If, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  acceptance  of  diplomatic  or  military  office 
would  cause  the  loss  of  the  legislative  services  of  a  member,  the  permission 
of  the  Chamber  is  required.  Nor  can  any  member  of  Congress  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  any  company  which  receives  a  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Deputies  and  Senators  are  paid,  and  neither  can 
be   Ministers  of  State,    and  retain  at  the  same  time  their  seats  in  Congress. 

1  Dom  Pedro  died  in  1801. 
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Deputies  must  have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  four  years.  Senators  must  be 
over  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  citizens  for  six  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  212  members  elected  for  three  years 
by  direct  vote  (providing  for  the  representation  of  the  minority),  in  a  pro- 
portion not  greater  than  one  to  every  70,000  of  population  as  shown  by  a 
decennial  census,  but  so  that  no  State  will  have  less  than  four  representatives. 
It  has  the  initiative  in  legislation  relating  to  taxation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Deputies  from  the  different 
States  and  from  the  Federal  district  : — 


Deputies 

Deputies 

Deputies 

Amazonas 

.       4 

Alagoas.         .         .       6 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul .     16 

Para 

.       7 

Sergipe  ...       4 

Minas  Geraes  .         .37 

Maranhao 

.      7 

Bahia     ...     22 

Goyaz     ...       4 

Piauhy  . 

.       4 

Espirito  Santo         .       4 

Matto  Grosso  .         .       4 

Ceara     . 

.     10 

Rio  de  Janeiro        .     17 

Federal  District       .     10 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte      4 

San  Paulo       .         .     22 

Parahyba 

.       5 

Parana  ...       4 

Totals.         .  212 

Pernambuco   . 

.     17 

Santa  Catharina     .       4 

Senators,  63  in  mumber,  are  chosen  by  direct  vote,  three  for  each  State, 
and  for  the  Federal  district,  for  nine  years,  and  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  every  three  years.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
He  must  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  term  of 
oflfice  is  four  years,  and  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  The 
President  and  the  Vice-President  are  elected  by  the  people  directly,  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes.  The  election  is  held  on  the  1st  of  March  in 
the  last  year  of  each  presidential  period  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed 
by  law.  No  candidate  must  be  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  in  the  first  or 
second  degree,  to  the  actual  president  or  vice-president,  or  to  either  who  has 
ceased  to  be  so  within  six  months. 

The  President  has  the  nomination  and  dismissal  of  ministers,  supreme 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  make  peace.  He  (with  the  consent  of  Congress)  appoints 
the  ■  members  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  and  the  diplomatic  ministers. 
No  minister  can  appear  in  Congress,  but  must  communicate  by  letter,  or  in 
conference  with  commissions  of  the  Chambers.  Ministers  are  not  responsible  to 
Congress  or  the  Tribunals  for  advice  given  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  franchise  extends  to  all  citizens  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
duly  enrolled,  except  beggars,  'illiterates,'  soldiers  actually  serving,  and 
members  of  monastic  orders,  &c.,  under  vows  of  obedience. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Pnidente  de  Moraes  Barros,  born  at  Itu  in  San 
Paolo,  1844  ;  elected  as  Deputy  to  San  Paulo  Assembly,  1866  ;  to  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Rio  Janeiro,  1885  ;  Governor  of  San  Paulo,  1889  ;  President  of 
Assembly,  1890  ;  President  of  the  Republic,  November  15,  1894. 

There  are  6  Secretaries  of  State  at  the  head  of  the  following  Departments  :-^ 
1.  Finance,  2.  Justice,  Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  3.  War,  4.  Marine, 
5.  Foreign  Affairs,  6.  Industry,  Communications  and  Public  "Works. 

In  1885  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  and  on 
May  13,  1888,  an  act  was  passed  repealing  all  former  acts  on  the  subject,  and 
abolishing  slavery  from  the  day  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 

I.  Local  Government. 

According  to  the  new  Constitution  each  State  must  be  organised  under' 
the  republican  form  of  government,  and  must  have  its  administrative,  legisla- 
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tive,  and  judicial  authorities  distinct  and  independent.  The  governors  and 
members  of  the  legislatures  must  be  elective  ;  the  magistrates  must  not  be 
elective  nor  removable  from  office  save  by  judicial  sentence.  The  Federal 
executive  cannot  intervene  directly  in  the  local  government  of  the  States.  In 
cases  of  obstinate  infringement  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  State  authorities 
the  only  resource  of  the  central  power  is  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
Federal  District.  The  Federal  District  is  administered  by  a  council  elected  by 
the  citizens  of  the  District,  the  municipal  executive  authority  being  exercised 
by  a  Prefect  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  There 
are  in  Brazil  892  municipalities  and  1,886  parishes. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  Provinces  (now  States) 
of  Brazil  according  to  the  incomplete  census  of  1872,  and,  so  far  as  the  results 
are  known,  according  to  the  census  of  December  31,  1890  : — 


1      state  or  Provinces 

! 

Area  :  Eng. 
sq.  m. 

Population, 
1872 

Population, 
1890 

Pop.  per 

sq.  m.,1890 

1  Amazonas 

732,460 

57,610 

147,915 

•2 

Para 

443,653 

275,237 

351,096 

•8 

Maranhao 

177,566 

359,040 

430,854 

2-4 

1  Piauhy    . 

116,218 

202,222 

267,609 

2-3 

;  Ceara       .         .         . 

40,253 

721,686 

801,687 

19-9 

;  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

22,195 

233,979 

268,273 

12  a 

Parahyba 

28,854 

376,226 

457,232 

15-9 

'  Pernambuco     . 

49,625 

841,539 

1,030,224 

20-7 

I  Alagdas    . 

22,583 

348,009 

511,440 

22-6 

1  Sergipe    . 

7,370 

176,243 

310,926 

42-2 

1  Bahia      . 

164,649 

1,379,613 

1,821,089  1 

110 

:  Espirito  Santo 

17,312 

82,137 

135,997 

7-8 

1  Rio  de  Janeiro 

26,634 

819,604 

876,884 

32-9 

j  Federal  District 

538 

274,972 

522,651 

971-5 

1  Santa  Catharina 

27,436 

159,802 

283,769 

10-3 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  . 

91,335 

446,962 

890,647 

9-7 

Minas  Geraes  . 

222,160 

2,102,689 

3,018,807  1 

13-58 

Matto  Grosso  .  • 

.532,708 

60,417 

92,827 

•2 

Goyaz 

288,546 

160,395 

227,572 

•8 

1  Parana     . 

85,453 

126,722 

249,491 

2-9 

!  San  Paulo 
1 

Total      . 

112,330 

837,354 

1,371,278 

12-2 
4-4 

3,209,878 

10,042,458 

14,068,268 

..«lMB       «*•«« 

Figures  of  1888. 


According  to  an  enumeration  on  August  13,  1892,  the  population  of  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  1,053,817  (540,416  males  and  513,401  females),  5 
per  cent,  being  foreigners,  chiefly  Portuguese. 

In  1890  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  522,651  ;  of  Bahia,  200,000  ; 
of  Pernambuco,  190,000  ;  Belem,  65,000  ;  San  Paulo,  35,000  ;  Ceara,  35,000  ; 
Maranhao,  38,000;  Porto  Alegre,  45,000  ;  Parahyba,  40,000  ;  Ouro  Preto, 
22,000. 
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At  the  census  of  1872  there  were  3,787,289  whites,  3,801,787  metis, 
1,954,452  negroes,  and  386,955  Indians.  In  the  northern  provinces  the 
Indian  element  preponderates,  while  in  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Minas  the  negroes  are  numerous.  At  the  seaports  the  chief  part  of  the 
population  is  of  European  descent. 

I 

Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  returns  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  are  incomplete,  and  no  statistics 
are  available  later  than  1884. 

From  1871  to  1892  860,991  immigrants  are  stated  to  have  entered  the 
country.  The  annual  rate  through  Rio,  Santos,  and  Victoria  during  five  years 
has  been  :  1890,  107,100  ;  1891,  218,958  ;  1892,  86,513  ;  1893,84,143  ;  1894, 
63,294.  In  1893  there  were  17,525  emigrants.  Of  the  immigrants  in  1894, 
37,266  were  Italians,  17,251  Portuguese,  6,497  Spaniards,  812  Germans,  754 
Austrians,  310  French,  91  English.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul'  there  are,  under 
the  administration  of  the  Land  and  Colonisation  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government,  15  Colonies  with  a  population  of  108,000,  occupying  562,400 
hectares  of  land,  of  which  220,050  hectares  are  under  cultivation.  By  a  con- 
tract which  commenced  January  1,  1893,  the  "Companhia  Metropolitana  "  has 
undertaken  to  introduce  1,000,000  immigrants  from  Europe  and  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies  within  10  years.  In  September,.  1892,  the  President 
sanctioned  a  law  permitting  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigi-ation. 

Religion. 

The  established  religion  under  the  Empire  was  the  Roman  Catholic,  but 
under  the  Republic  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  has  been 
abolished,  and  absolute  equality  declared  among  all  forms  of  religion.  The 
Federal  Government  continues  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and  maintenance  of 
the  existing  functionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  August,  1892,  there  were  1,043,541  Catholics  and  10,276  non- 
Catholics. 

Brazil  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  a  metropolitan  arch- 
bishopric, the  seat  of  which  is  at  Bahia,  11  suffragan  bishops,  12  vicars- 
general,  and  2,000  curates.  For  the  private  instruction  of  the  clergy  there 
are  11  seminaries. 

Instruction. 

Public  instruction  is  divided  into  three  distinct  forms  or  classes — namely, 
primary  ;  secondary,  or  preparatory  ;  and  scientific,  or  superior.  The  higher 
education  is  controlled  by  the  central  Government,  There  are  two  schools 
of  medicine,  four  of  law,  four  military  and  one  naval  school,  a  school  of 
mines,  and  a  polytechnic.  In  1890  these  schools  had,  in  all,  2,916  pupils. 
There  are,  besides,  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Trades  With  2,277  pupils,  and 
five  other  special  schools  with  575  pupils.  Connected  with  the  observatory  at 
Rio  is  a  school  for  astronomy  and  engineering.  The  two  establishments  for 
secondary  education  called  jointly  the  Gymnasio  Nacional  (old  Pedro  II. 
college)  confer  a  degree,  and  are  controlled  by  Federal  Government.  The 
States  Governments  are  allow^ed  to  found  gymnasia  with  similar  organisation 
and  privileges,  and  to  a  certain  extent  control  this  branch  of  instniction.  All 
other  secondary  schools  are  private.  Examinations  are  always  official. 
Primary  instruction  in  the  Federal  District  is  under  the  charge  of  the  muni- 
cipality, and  in  the  States  under  the  municipal  and  State  authorities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  education  is,  at  all  stages,  under  lay  management, 
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and  primary  education  is  gratuitous.  The  central  department  complain  that 
they  can  get  no  data  from  the  States  on  public  instruction.  It  seems  that 
education  is  nowhere  compulsory  in  Brazil.  In  1889  there  were,  it  was 
officially  stated^  7,500  public  and  private  primary  schools,  attended  by 
300,000  pupils  in  all.  The  number  of  illiterates  is  returned  at  8,365^997, 
or  84  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  Justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  and  a  court  of 
appeal  in  the  capital  of  each  State.  There  are  courts  of  first  and  second 
instance,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life. 
There  are  also  municipal  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are 
elected,  and  whose  chief  function  is  to  settle  cases  by  arbitration. 


Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
according  to  the  last  Report  of  Minister  of  Finance  and  the 
'  Diario  Official '  :— 

Revenue  Expenditure 

Milreis  Milreis 

1889.  .         .         .     160,060,744  184,565,947 

1890.  .         .         .     195,253,406  220,645,874 

1891.  .         .         .     228,945,000  220,592,000 

1892.  .         .         .     227,608,092  279,180,219 

1893.  ,         .         .     262,621,621  298,858,893 

1894.  .         .         .     278,887,263  342,975,209 

1895.  .         .         .     280,974,579  275,396,545 


The  liquid  deposits  are  not  included  in  this  statement  of  revenue, 
expected  that  revenue  for  1895  will  exceed  291,000,000  milreis. 


It  is 


The  proposed  budget  for  1896  was  as  follows  :- 


Revenue 

.     Milreis 

Expenditure 

Milreis 

Import  duties 

225,100,000 

Departments  : 

Dues,  &c.      . 

750,000 

Interior  and  Justice    . 

16,325,507 

1  National  Property  : 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

1,866,222 

Railways  . 

38,000,000 

Marine 

25,177,153 

Post  and  Telegraphs . 

7,100,000 

War  .... 

48,122,402 

j      Stamps,  &c. 

8,2.50,000 

Industry     . 

97,617,086 

Rio  Water  Supply      . 

1,200,000 

Finance 

106,919,708 

Lottery  taxes     . 

1,000,000 

Sundries    . 

5,079,000 

Tobacco  duties 

1,200,000 

i 

Extraordinary 

8,205,000 

Deposits 
Total       . 

5,000,000 

Total     . 

300,884,000 

296,028,078 

The  following  statement  of  the  financial  position  of  Brazil  is  taken  from  a 
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speech  of  Deputy  Alcindo  Guanabara  (printed  in  the  '  Diario  Official ').     The 
milreis  is  taken  at  12c?.,  but  its  present  value  is  about  lOld.  : — 

External  loans £34,656,800 

Western  Mines  loans  (taken  over  by  Govt.)         .         4,000,000 
Internal  debt  up  to  31st  March,  1895         .         .       31,740,400 

Floating  debt 325,875 

Paper  currency  issued  by  Treasury    .         .         .       18,367,932 

89,091,007 
The  interest  paid  on  external  and  internal  loans  and  guarantee  of  railways 
amounts  to  5,374,060Z.  Adding  to  this  sum  pensions  and  retiring  allowances 
paid  by  National  Treasury,  an  annual  forced  expenditure  is  found  of  5,841, 715Z. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  the  Foreign  Debt  varies  from  4  per  cent,  to  4^  per 
cent.,  that  on  the  Internal  Funded  Debt  from  4  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. 
The  redemption  of  the  foreign  loans  is  to  be  effected  by  a  sinking  fund 
of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  applied  by  purchase  of  bonds  in  the 
market  when  the  price  is  under  par,  and  when  at  or  above  par  by 
drawings  by  lots.  The  internal  debt  is  chiefly  represented  by  bonds,  called 
ApoUces,  inscribed  to  the  holder,  and  the  payment  of  its  capital  and  interest, 
which  is  provided  for  by  an  annual  vote  of  Congress,  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  sinking  fund  department  {Caixa  da  Amortisagao),  independent  of  the 
Government,  directed  by  a  committee,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  composed  of  a  general  inspector  and  five  large  Brazilian  bondholders. 

The  total  revenue  of  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil  in  1886-88  was  34,469,000 
milreis,  and  expenditure  39,643,000  milreis.  On  August  20,  1894,  the  debt 
of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  7,651,500  milreis.  The  total  provincial 
debt  in  1888  amounted  to  53,030,000  milreis,  of  which  10,986,000  milreis  was 
floating  debt. 

Defence. 

Obligatory  service  in  the  army  was  introduced  in  1875.  The  duration  of 
service  is  6  years  in  the  active  army  and  3  in  the  reserve.  There  are  40 
battalions  of  infantry,  with  1  transport  company  and  1  dep6t  company ;  16 
regiments  of  cavalry,  each  of  4  squadrons,  2  cavalry  corps  of  4  companies, 
5  garrison  companies  and  1  garrison  squadron  ;  5  regiments  of  horse  artillery 
and  9  battalions  of  foot  artillery  ;  2  pioneer  battalions  of  engineers.  In  1895 
the  army  consisted  of  29,000  men,  of  whom  4,000  were  officers.  The 
gendarmerie  numbers  20, 000  men. 

The  Brazilian  navy  includes  the  second-class  battleship  Riachuelo  ;  the 
Port-defence  armour-clads  24  de  Maio  (ex-Aqvddaban),  Bahia  (1,000  tons), 
Alagoas,  Piauhy,  Rio  Grande,  Maranhao,  Pernambuco  (the  last  five  being 
river  monitors,  340  to  470  tons)  ;  the  second-class  cruisers  Almirante 
Tamandare  (4,735  tons),  and  Benjamin  Constant  (2,750  tons),  both  new 
vessels  ;  and  of  vessels  gi'ouped  as  third-class  cruisers  in  this  book  4  a  and 
11  6.  These  last  are  all  small  gunboats.  The  torpedo-flotilla  consists  of  8 
first-class  and  6  third-class  boats,  besides  small  vedette  craft.  A  new  ship- 
building programme  has  been  entered  upon,  and  3  powerful  cruisers  have 
been  ordered  of  the  Elswick  firm. 

The  revolt  of  the  fleet  in  September,  1893,  headed  by  Admiral  de  Mello, 
supported  by  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama  and  many  naval  officers,  came  to  an 
end  in  March,  1894,  the  insurgents  being  unable  to  maintain  their  position. 
One  insurgent  ship,  the  monitor  Javary,  sank  in  Rio  bay,  and  the  Aquidahan 
was  torpedoed  off"  Desten'o  and  sank  in  shallow  water,  but  has  been  refloated 
and  named  24  de  Maio. 

The  sea-going  turret-ships,  Riachuelo  (5,700  tons  displacement),  and 
24  ^«  Maio  (4,950  tons),  were  built  in  England,  the  former  launched  in  1883 
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and  completed  in  1884,  and  the  latter  launched  and  completed  in  1885. 
Both  vessels  are  protected  by  a  belt  of  armour  (steel-faced)  having  a  maximum 
thickness  of  11  inches,  and  each  has  two  turrets  protected  by  10-inch  armour. 
The  principal  armament  consists  of  four  21 -ton  breech-loading  guns  carried 
in  the  turrets,  and  there  is  an  auxiliary  armament  of  six  5 -ton  breech  loaders 
in  one  ship,  and  four  in  the  other,  besides  17  machine-guns.  The  cruiser 
Ahnirante  Tamandare,  built  in  Brazil  in  1890,  is  a  vessel  of  4,465  tons  and 
7,500  nominal  horse-power,  with  a  very  extensive  quick-firing  armament.  An 
18-knot  third  class  or  torpedo  cruiser,  the  Aurora  (480  tons),  was  launched  at 
Elswick  in  1893.  Besides  the  3  cruisers  ordered  from  Armstrong,  Mitchell 
and  Co.,  2  coastguard  ironplated  vessels  are  being  built  at  'Forges  et  Chantiers 
de  la  Mediterranee,'  and  3  torpedo  catchers  have  been  ordered  from  the 
'Germania  Company.' 

For  these  expenses  18,000,000  milreis  have  been  voted,  extending  over 
years,  1895-97. 

There  are  five  naval  arsenals — at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
and  Ladario  de  Matto  Grosso. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Brazil  is  an  agricultural  country,  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  soil 
has  been  brought  under  culture.  Coff'ee  is  the  chief  product  cultivated,  and 
after  that  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  annual  yield  of  cofi'ee  is  estimated 
at  8,000,000  bags  ;  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone  the  coffee  yield  in  1894-95  was 
2,750,000  bags,  that  for  1895-96  being  estimated  at  2,000,000  bags  (60  kilos). 
The  Santos  coff'ee  crop  for  1894-95  amounted  to  4,010,249  bags.  In  Per- 
nambuco the  sugar  crop,  1893,  yielded  2,020,996  bags  (75  kilos.)  ;  1894, 
2,468,297  bags.  In  this  State  are  about  30  sugar  factories  with  an  average 
capacity  of  about  ]  60  tons  of  cane  per  day.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  cattle 
industry  is  important.  The  number  killed  in  1895  was  280,000.  In  the 
same  State  are  prosperous  fruit  preserving  establishments,  tanneries  and 
breweries.  The  production  of  rum  and  alcohol  is  rapidly  increasing.  Both 
the  forests  and  mines  of  Brazil  are  of  value,  but  little  has  been  done  to 
make  use  of  them.  The  mines,  with  certain  reservations,  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil.  In  Minas  Geraes  there  are  5  important  gold  mines 
worked  by  English  companies  and  1  by  a  French  company.  Of  3  of  these 
the  produce  in  1891  was  valued  at  73,935Z.  Diamond  mining  is  also 
carried  on.  Vast  quantities  of  iron  are  known  to  exist,  but  they  cannot  be 
worked  from  want  of  fuel.  Cotton  mills  are  on  the  increase  ;  in  the  State  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  there  were  at  work  in  1894  15  mills  with,  in  all,  7,870 
looms,  employing  about  8,000  hands,  and  annually  manufacturing  goods  of 
the  value  of  1,500,000Z.  In  Bahia  are  10  cotton  mills  with  800  looms  ;  while 
in  Pernambuco  are  8  cotton  and  jute  mills  with  1,300  looms.  There  is  a  silk 
mill  at  Petropolis  near  Rio.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  also  2  large  flour  mills 
capable  of  grinding  per  annum  60,000  and  40,000  tons  respectively,  wheat 
being  imported  chiefly  from  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  Republics. 

Commerce. 
For  the  year  1890  the  imports  into  Brazil  were  valued  at 
260,100,000  milreis,  and  the  exports  at  317,822,000  milreis. 
For  1894  the  exports  were  valued  at  601,046,000  milreis.  Of 
this  amount,  the  value  of  218,098,000  milreis  passed  through 
the  port  of  Santos;  148,921,000  through  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
50,976,000  through  the  ports  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  44,836,000 
through  Manaos;  and  41,629,000  through  Belem. 
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The  Government  levies  on  most  national  products  an  export 
duty,  while  the  import  duties  are  ve}'y  high,  sometimes  80,  100, 
and  120  per  cent,  on  value  of  imports. 

From  Rio  Janeiro  in  1894  the  total  exports  were  of  the  value  of  108,808,000 
milreis,  of  which  103,666,000  milreis  was  for  coffee.  The  export  of  coffee 
from   Rio  Janeiro  has  been,  in  bags  of  60  kilogrammes  :  1892,   3,381,764; 

1893,  2,438,154;  1894,  2,662,520.  From  Santos  the  export  has  been: 
1891-92,  3, 588, 142 bags;  1892-93,  3,411,498;  1893-94,  1,772,679.  From 
Para  in  1893,  19,144,157  kilogrammes  of  rubber  were  exported;  in  1894, 
19,472,010  kilogrammes;  cocoa,  1893,  4,597,189;  1894,  3,434,656  kilo- 
grammes. From  Manaos,  1893,  4,743,752  kilogrammes  of  rubber  were 
exported  ;  in  1894,  4,377,566  kilogrammes.  From  Pernambuco  in  1893  the 
exports  of  sugar  were  valued  at  39,063,140  milreis  (1,953, 157Z.)  ;  in  1894, 
39,052,780  milreis  (1,708,559Z.)  ;  cotton,  1893, 16,541,845  milreis  (827, 092^.)  ; 

1894,  11,469,115  milreis  (501,774Z.)  From  Maceio,  1894,  sugar,  695,286 
bags  (75  kilos.) ;  cotton,   36,099,  bales  ;  cotton  seed,  56,979  bags. 

From  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  chief  exports  in  1894,  were  dried  beef, 
20,831,226  kilogrammes  ;  tallow,  3,552,375  kilogrammes;  hides,  496,011  in 
number. 

The  trade  of  Brazil  is  mostly  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France. 

The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Brazil  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  accordiiig  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table,  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  U.  K.  from 
Brazil. 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Brazil  . 

£ 
4,350,675 
7,458,628 

£ 
4,249,909 
8,290,039 

£ 

3,511,941 
7,910,325 

£ 
4,636,102 
7,773,433 

£ 
3,940,069 
7,525,986 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain 
from  Brazil  :— Raw  cotton,  367,844?.  in  1892;  1,179, 643Z.  in  1893  ;  733,992?. 
in  1894  ;  unrefined  sugar,  243,771Z.  in  1892  ;  266,651Z.  in  1893  ;  271,424Z. 
in  1894;  caoutchouc,  1,729,366?.  in  1892;  2,029,858?  in  1893  ;  2,020,799?. 
in  1894  ;  coffee,  571,027?.  in  1892  ;  516,240?.  in  1893  ;  384,512?.  in  1894. 

The  most  important  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  exported 
to  Brazil  are  manufactured  cotton,  the  value  of  which  was  3,551,990?.  in  1893  ; 
3,099,535?.  in  1894  ;  wrought  and  unwrouglit  iron,  of  the  value  of  609,855?. 
in  1893  ;  605,142?.  in  1894  ;  woollen  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  404,045?. 
in  1893  ;  376,241?.  in  1894;  coals,  of  the  value  of  459,171?.  in  1893; 
563,403?.  in  1894;  and  machinery,  of  the  value  of  766,730?.  in  1893; 
621,411?.  in  1894. 

About  one-third  of  the  merchandise  imported  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  from 
Great  Britain,  though  the  customs  duties  upon  all  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture are  very  heavy. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1894  there  entered  the  ports  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  the  foreign  trade 
49  vessels  of  17,544  tons  and  cleared  49  of  20,806  tons.  In  1893,  in 
the  foreign  trade,  1,397  vessels,  of  2,062,294  tons  entered,  and  1,218  vessels, 
of  1,924,449  tons  cleared  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro  ;  in  1894  1,297  vessels  (608 
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British)  entered,  and  1,198  (560  British)  cleared.  At  Pernanibuco  in  1894, 
inchiding  coasting  trade,  there  entered  1,047  vessels  of  1,067,057  tons  ;  of 
these,  576  of  694,706  tons  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The  merchant  navy 
(vessels  over  100  tons)  in  1894  consisted  of  164  steamers  of  110,068  tons 
gross,  and  126  sailing  vessels  of  35,908  tons  net.  From  November,  1894, 
all  coasting  and  river  traffic  will  have  to  be  carried  on  under  the  Brazilian 
flag.  Subventions  amounting  to  2,855,440  milreis  are  granted  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  companies  engaged  in  coasting  trade  or  river  navi- 
gation. 

Internal  Communications. 

Brazil  possessed  in  1895  railways  of  a  total  length  of  7,492  English  miles 
open  for  traffic,  besides  4,321  miles  in  process  of  construction,  6,064  under 
survey,  and  8,091  to  be  surveyed.  Of  the  lines  open,  1,750  miles  were  Union 
lines,  1,993  miles  were  subventioned  lines,  921  miles  were  non-sub ventioned 
lines,  and  2,828  miles  were  lines  conceded  to  or  administered  by  States.  Of 
those  under  construction,  611  miles  were  Union  lines,  and  2,454  were 
subventioned,  376  miles  were  non-subventioned,  and  880  miles  belonged  to 
States.  Most  of  the  railways  have  been  constructed  with  the  guarantee  of 
the  interest  (mostly  6  and  7  per  cent.)  on  the  capital  by  the  Government. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Union  lines  up  to  end  of  1894  has  been  257,674,937 
milreis,  and  the  deficit  paid  from  National  Treasury,  11,118,481  milreis. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  State  railways  alone  in  1891  amounted  to 
21,733,383  milreis,  and  expenses  to  14,229,521  milreis,  but  these  expenses 
consisted  only  of  employes'  salaries. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  is  under  control  of  the  Government. 
In  1893  there  were  9,884  miles  of  line,  and  21,130  miles  of  wire.  There 
were  264  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  messages  was  1,132,432.  Receipts, 
3.257,000  milreis  ;  expenditure  (including  construction  of  new  lines), 
6,088,000  milreis. 

The  Post  Office  carried  of  letters  and  post  cards,  33,441,000  ;  of  samples 
and  printed  packets  37,674,000,  in  the  year  1893.  There  were  2,826  post- 
offices. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  circulation  in  Brazil  is  almost  entirely  paper  money.  The  State  paper 
money  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1892  amounted  to  215,111,964  milreis  ;  at 
the  end  of  1893,  285,744,750  milreis  ;  in  March,  1895,  367,359,000  milreis,  in- 
eluding  125,000,000  milreis  advanced  to  banks,  and  83,000,000  milreis  issued 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  naval  revolt.  The  bank-note  issue  (March,  1895) 
amounted  to  340,714,000  milreis;  total  paper  money,  708,073,000  milreis. 
The  decree  of  March  14,  1895,  required  that  half  the  liquid  proceeds  of  the 
internal  loan  of  100,000,000  milreis  of  1895  should  be  ap]>lied  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  paper  money  ;  that  20,000,000  milreis  thould  be  withdrawn  at 
once,  and  that  the  gradual  redemption  of  notes  should  begin  on  April  30. 
In  1892  the  two  chief  banks  of  issue,  the  Banco  do  Brazil  and  the  Banco  do 
Republica  were  united  as  the  Banco  da  Republica  do  Brazil,  becoming 
responsible  for  the  existing  circulation,  while  the  ultimate  liability  rests 
with  the  Government.  The  capital  of  the  new  bank  is  stated  at  190,000,000 
milreis. 

The  par  of  exchange  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  was  5s.  7id.  per 
milreis  ;  in  1833  it  was  fixed  at  35.  7id.  ;  and  in  1846  the  present  rate, 
2s.  2^d.  was  established  The  actual  value  of  the  paper  milreis  in  1868  fell 
as  low  as  U.  2d.  ;  in  1891  it  touched  Is.  O^d.  ;  in  1892,  lOd.  ;  in  1893, 
average  12d,  ;  in  1894,  average  lO^d.  ;  in  1895,  lOid. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  Milreis  of  1,000  Reis  is  of  the  par  value  of  Is.  2\d. 

The  10  milreis  piece  weighs  8*9648  grammes,  '916  fine,  and  thus  contains 
8  -2178  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  2  milreis  silver  piece  weighs  25 '5  grammes,  '916  fine,  and  therefore 
contains  23*375  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Professedly  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Gold  and  silver  coins  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  the  actual  circulating  medium  being  inconvertible 
paper  currency  with  nickel  and  bronze  coins.  English  sovereigns  are  legal 
tender. 

Weights  and  Measukes. 

The  French  metric  system,  which  became  compulsory  in  1872,  was 
adopted  in  1862,  and  has  been  used  since  in  all  ofiicial  departments.  But  the 
ancient  weights  and  measures  are  still  partly  employed.     They  are  : — 


The  Libra 
,,     Arroha 
,,     Quintal 
,,     Alqueire  {oi 'Rio) 


=         1  '012  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

=  32*38     „  ,, 

=  129*54     „ 
=         1  imperial  bushel. 

=  55  *34  grains. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Bkazil  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — J,  A.  de  Souza  Correa,  appointed  1890. 

Secretary. — Eduardo  Lisboa. 

Consul-General  in  Liverpool. — Baron  de  Rio  Branco. 

Consul  in  London. — Joaquin  Corneiro  de  Mendon(;a. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Cardiff",  Cork, 
Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  South- 
ampton, Adelaide,  Bombay,  Canada  (C.G.),  Cape  Town,  Hong  Kong 
Melbourne,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Brazil. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Edmund  C.  H.  Phipps,  C.B.,  appointed  envoy  to 
Brazil,  September  3,  1894. 

Secretary. — Geo.  Greville,  C.M.G. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (C.G.),  Bahia,  Para, 
Pernambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santos,  Ceara,  Maceio,  Mai-anhao,  Porto 
Alegre,  Manaos,  Curityba,  Paranagua,  Penedo,  Santa  Catharina. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

1,  Official  Publications. 

Boletim  da  alfandega  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (weekly). 

CoUecQao  das  leis  do  Imperio  do  Brazil  e  collecQSio  das  decis6es  do  Goveruo  do  luiperio 
do  Brazil.     8.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1864-8V. 

Handbook  of  Brazil.  No.  7  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
8.     Washington.    1892. 
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Relatario  apresentadoaAssembleaGeralLegislativapeloMinistro  de  Estadodos  Negocios 
do  Imperio.     Ditto,  da  Agricultura,  Commercio  e  Obras  Publicas-     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1895. 

Empire  of  Brazil  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1876  at  Philadelphia.  8.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  187(5. 

Recenseamento  do  Estado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  30  de  Agosto,  1892.  8.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1893. 

Recenseamento  do  Districto  Federal  em  31  de  Dezembro  de  1890.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1895. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series.     London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.      Imp.    4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Abreu  and  Cabral.     Brazil  geografico-historico.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1884. 

Agassiz  (Louis),  Journey  in  Brazil.     8.     London,  1868. 

Araujo  (Oscar  d'),  L'Idee  Republicaine  au  Bresil.     Paris,  1893.  | 

Bates  (H.  W.),  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Bates  (H.  W.),  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon.    London,  1864. 

Bigg-Wither  (Thomas  P.),  Pioneering  in  South  Brazil.     8.    London,  1878. 

Brown  (C.  B.),  and  Lidstone  (W.),  Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  on  the  Amazon  and  its  Tribu- 
taries.    London,  1878. 

Burton  (Capt.  R.  f.),  Exploration  of  the  Highlands  of  Brazil.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1869. 

Constitution  des  Etats-Unis  du  Bi'esil.     Paris,  1891. 

Dent  (J.  H.),  A  Year  in  Brazil.     London,  1886. 

Fletcher  (B.e\.  Jas.  C.)and  Kidder  (Rev.  D.  P.),  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians.  9th  ed.  S. 
London,  1879. 

Ford  (Isaac  N.),  Tropical  America.     8.     London,  1893. 

Gallenga  (A.),  South  America.     London,  1880. 

Grimm  (J.  Th.),  Heimatkunde  des  Staates  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.     8.     Santa  Cruz,  1891. 

Hartt  (Charles  F.),  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil.     Boston,  1870. 

II  Brasile.  Rivista  mensile  agricola,  commerciale,  industriale,  e  finanziaria.  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Keller  (Franz),  The  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers.     Fol.     London,  1874. 

Laemmcr*  (Eduardo  von),  Almanak  administrativo,  mercantil  e  industrial,  da  corte  e 
provincia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.     Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Le  Brhil.    Paris  (published  weekly). 

Levasseur  (E.),  Le  Bresil.  Extract  de  la  Grande  Encyclopedie.  2me  edition  accom- 
pagnee  d'un  Appendice  et  d'un  Album  de  Vues  du  Bresil.    4.     Paris,  1889. 

Orto7i  (James),  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon ;  or,  Across  the  Continent  of  South  America. 
8.     New  York.  1876. 

Ourem  (Baron  d'),  Etude  sur  la  Representation  Proportionale  au  Bresil.    Paris,  1887. 

Ourem  (Baron  d'),  Notice  sur  les  Institutions  de  Prevoyance  au  Bresil.    Paiis,  1883. 

Ourem  (Baron  d'),  Quelques  Notes  sur  les  Bureaux  de  Statistique  au  Bresil.    Paris,  1885. 

Sa  (C.  de),  Brazilian  Railways.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1893. 

Selys-Longchampa  (W.  de),  Notes  d'lm  voyage  au  Bresil.     8.     Bruxelles,  1875. 

Smith  (H.  H.),  Brazil,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Coast.     London,  1880. 

Sodr^  (L.),  The  State  of  Para.     London,  1893. 

South  American  Journal.    Published  weekly.     London. 

Steinen  (C.  von),  Unter  den  Naturvolkern  Zentral-Braziliens.     8.     Berlin,  1894. 

Villalba  (E.),  A  Revolta  da  Armada  de  6de  Setembro  de  1893.     8.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1894. 

Vincent  (Frank),  Round  and  About  South  America.     New  York,  1890. 

Wallace  (Alfred  R.),  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro.     8.     London,  1870. 

Wells  (J.  W.),  Three  Thousand  Miles  through  Brazil.     London,  1886. 
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(Repljblica  de  Chile.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

TuE  Kepublic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of  September  18,  1810, 
finally  freeing  itself  from  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1818.  The  Con- 
stitution, voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  1833, 
with  a  few  subsequent  amendments,  establishes  three  powers  in 
the  State — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Congress,  consisting 
of  two  assemblies,  called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  members,  elected  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  Senator  for  every  three  Deputies  ; 
while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  composed  of  members  chosen  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  consists  of  one  representative  for  every 
30,000  of  the  population,  or  a  fraction  not  inferior  to  15,000 
(raised  by  law  of  August  9,  1888) ;  both  bodies  are  chosen  by 
the  same  electors — the  Chamber  directly  by  departments,  and 
the  Senate  directly  by  provinces.  Electors  must  be  21  years  of 
age,  and  can  read  and  write.  In  1887  there  were  134,119 
registered  electors  or  1  to  18  of  the  population.  In  the  election 
of  deputies  in  March  1888,  89,977  citizens  voted  or  67  per  cent, 
of  those  who  had  the  right  to  vote.  Deputies  must  have  an  income 
of  100^.  a  year,  and  Senators  400^.  The  executive  is  exercised 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
by  indirect  vote,  the  people  nominating,  by  ballot,  delegates  who 
appoint  the  President.  A  retiring  President  is  not  re-eligible. 
In  legislation  the  President  has  a  modified  veto ;  a  bill  returned 
to  the  chambers  with  the  President's  objections  may,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  (a  majority  of  the  members 
being  present),  be  sustained  and  become  law. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Jorge  Montt,  for  the  period  from 
26  December,  1891  to  26  December,  1896. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  at  18,000  pesos,  with 
12,000  pesos  for  expenses. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a 
Council  of  State,  and  a  Cabinet  or  Ministry,  divided  into  seven 
departments,  under  six  Ministers,  viz.  : — Of  the  Interior ;  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  of  Worship  and  Colonisation;  of  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction  ;  of  Finance  ;  of  War  and  Marine  ;  of  Industry 
and  Public  Works.  The  Council  of  State  consists  of  five  members 
nominated  by  the  President,  and  six  members  chosen  by  the 
Congress. 
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Local  Government. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  Republic  is  divided  into 
Provinces,  presided  over  by  Intendents ;  and  the  Provinces  into  Depart- 
ments, with  Gohcrnadores  as  chief  officers.  The  Departments  municipalities, 
which  are  popularly  elected,  the  number  of  members  varying  with  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  tenure  of  office  being  for  three  years. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Republic  is  divided  (according  to  rearrangement  of  1887)  into  23 
provinces,  subdivided  into  74  departments  and  1  territory.  Departments  and 
territories  are  subdivided  into  865  sub-delegations  and  3,068  districts. 

In  1884  the  province  of  Antofagasta  was  ceded  to  Chile  by  Bolivia,  and 
those  of  Tarapaca  and  Tacna  by  Peru.  The  cession  of  Tacna  was  originally 
for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  a  plebiscite  of  the  province  would 
decide  to  which  country  it  should  belong.  Owing  to  troubles  in  Peru  the 
decision  has  been  deferred. 

The  following  are  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  and  territories, 
according  to  the  census  of  November  26,  1885,  and  the  estimated  population 
together  with  the  population  per  square  mile  in  1894  : — 


Provinces  and  Territories 

Capitals 

Area : 
Sq.  Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1885 
Census 

Pop. 

Estimated 
Dec.  1894 

Pop. 

per  Sq.  i 
Mile     1 

1894 

Magallanes,  tern 

tory         .        . 

Punta  Arenas 

75,292 

2,085 

3,624 

_ 

Chiloe 

Ancud . 

3,995 

73,420 

82,862 

20-6 

Llanquilme 

Puerto-Montt 

7,823 

62,809 

81,361 

10-4 

Valdivia     . 

Valdivia       . 

8,315 

50,938 

65,186 

7-8 

Arauco 

Lebu    .        . 

4,248 

73,658 

92,524 

21-8 

Cautin 

Teniuco 

3,126 

33,291 

46,959 

15-0 

Malleco      . 

Angol  . 

2,856 

59,492 

75,258 

26-3 

Sio-Bio 

Angeles 

4,158 

101,768 

133,589 

32-1 

Concepcion 

Concepcion . 

3,535 

182,459 

244,841 

69-2 

Nuble 

Chilian 

3,556 

149,371 

167,399 

47-1 

Maulc 

Cauqueues  . 

2,930 

124,145 

129,783 

44-2 

Linares 

Linares 

3,488 

110,652 

120,099 

34-4 

Talca  . 

Talca  . 

3,678 

133,472 

165,642 

45-0 

Curico 

Curico. 

2,913 

100,002 

107,380 

36-8 

Colchagua  . 

San  Fernando 

3,795 

155,687 

163,338 

42-9 

O'Higgins  . 

Rancagua    . 

2,524 

87,641 

94,274 

37-3 

Santiago     . 

Santiago .    . 

5,223 

329,753 

410,437 

78-5 

Valparaiso  . 

Valparaiso  . 

1,637 

203,320 

230,990 

141-1 

Aconcagua 

San  Felipe  . 

5,840 

144,125 

157,516 

26-9 

Coquimbo  . 

Serena 

12,905 

176,344 

199,677 

15-5 

Atacania    . 

Copiapo 

43,180 

76,566 

73,216 

1-7 

Antofagasta 

Antofagasta 

60,968 

21,213 

36,959 

0-6 

Tarapaca    . 

Iquique 

19,300 

45,086 

49,082 

2-5 

Tacna         

Tacna . 

8,685 

29,523 

32,191 

8-7 

Grand  Totj 

il      . 

•        • 

293,970 

2,527,320 

2,963,687 

10-8 

The  estimate  for  1894  is  based  on  the  Census  of  1885,  which  was  admittedly 
incomplete.  The  official  estimate  adds  15  per  cent.,  or  399,889  for  omissions, 
and  50,000  as  the  number  of  Indians,  bringing  the  total  population  of  Chile 
up  to  3,413,576. 

In  1885  there  were  in  Chile  1,263,645  males  and  1,263,675  females      At 
the  last  census  (1885)  the  foreign  population  amounted  to  87,077  persons,  of 
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whom  34,901  were  Peruvians,  13,146  Bolivians,  9,835  Argentines,  6,808 
German,  5,303  English,  4,198  French,  4,114  Italian,  2,508  Spanish,  1,275 
Swiss,  1,164  Chinese,  924  Anglo-American,  674  Austrian,  434  Swedish  arid 
Norwegian,  and  the  rest  from   other   countries  of  Europe  and  of  America, 

The  total  urban  population  in  1885  was  1,062,544,  and  the  rural  1,464,776. 
The  two  largest  towns  of  Chile  are  Santiago,  the  capital,  and  Valparaiso, 
the  first  of  which  had  250,000,  and  the  second  150,000  inhabitants  in  1890  ; 
other  towns  are  Talca,  24,000  ;  Concepcion,  24,000  ;  Chilian,  21,000  ;  Serena, 
17,000;  Iquique,  16,000;  Tacna,  14,000;  San  Felipe,  12,000;  Copiapo, 
10,000  ;  Curico,    11,000. 

The  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Chile  began  in  1885, 
but  the  resulting  statistics  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  little  value.  The  most 
recent  official  figures  are  : — 


Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1886 
1891 
1892 
1894 

73,241 

79,235 

103,065 

108,724 

5,985 

6,853 

12,895 

14,726 

67,451 
89,422 
99,371 
90,399 

5,790 

-  10,187 

3,694 

18,325 

Religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  according  to  the 
Constitution  all  religions  are  respected  and  protected.  The  clergy  in  charge 
of  dioceses  and  parishes  are  subsidised  by  the  State.  There  is  one  archbishop 
and  three  bishops.      Civil  marriage  is  the  only  form  acknowledged  by  law. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  gratuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  It  is  divided  into 
superior  or  professional,  medium  or  secondary,  and  primary  or  elementary 
instruction.  Professional  and  secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  the 
University  and  the  National  Institute  of  Santiago,  and  in  the  lyceums  and 
colleges  established  in  the  capitals  of  provinces,  and  in  some  departments. 
The  branches  included^are  law,  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  medicine, 
and  fine  arts.  The  number  of  students  inscribed  for  the  study  of  these 
branches  in  1893  was  1,313,  The  number  of  students  at  the  National 
Institute  and  provincial  colleges  in  1894  was  7,666.  There  is  a  lyceum 
for  girls  in  Santiago.  There  are,  besides,  normal,  agricultural,  and 
other  special  schools.  There  were  in  1893  1,222  public  primary  schools  in 
the  country,  with  113,247  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  72,899, 
and  2,042  teachers.  There  were  also  449  private  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  29,812.  At  the  census  of  1885  there  were  600,634  children  between  6 
and  15  years  of  age.  At  the  census  of  1885,  634,627  people  could  read  and 
write,  and  96,636  could  only  read.  The  National  Library  contains  over 
80,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  24,048  manuscripts. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  a  High  Court  of  Justice  in  the  capital,  six 
Courts  of  Appeal,  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  the  departmental  capitals,  and 
subordinate  courts  in  the  districts.  At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  in  the 
penal  establishments  of  Chile  713  prisoners  condemned  to  lengthened  im- 
prisonment;  748  to  shorter  terms  ;  701  to  simple  incarceration  ;  3,121  were 
under  trial. 
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Finance. 

The  public  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties, 
while  the  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  for  the  national  debt 
and  public  works  and  salaries. 

According  to  official  statement,  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
Chile  have  been  : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1889 
1890 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Pesos 
62,457,934 
59,255,783 
62,400,000 
73,443,000 
83,436,000 

Pesos 
61,247,783 
75,063,376 
60,900,000 
62,692,500 
78,482,000 

The  revenue  for  1895  was  estimated  at  77,354,000  pesos. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Chile  for  1896  were  :^ 


Revenue 

Pesos 

Expenditure 

Pesos 

Import  duties 
Export  duties      . 
Agricultural  tax  . 
Stamps 

Post-Office  &  Telegraphs 
storage  and  Wharfage . 
Railways      . 
Miscellaneous 

Interior 

Foreign  Affairs,  Wor- 
ship, &  Colonisation 

Justice  and  Public  In- 
struction . 

Finance 

War      .... 

Marine 

Industry  and  Public 
Works 

Total   . 

5,609,316 

2,550,484 

9,290,941 

14,023,871 

9,284,357 

7,263,611 

24,785,564 
73,168,144 

Total   .        .        . 

80,500,000 

On  December  31,  1894,  the  pubhc  debt  of  Chile  was  : — 

External  debt,  December  1894     .         .         .      £11,626,300 
loan,  1895   ....  2,000,000 

Internal  debt 60,721,963  pesos 

The  service  of  the  external  debt  costs  605,000^,,  and  of  the  internal, 
1,100,000  dollars,  or  55,000^.  The  interest  on  the  external  debt  is  at  ^  and 
5  per  cent. 

Defence. 

By  the  law  of  November  6,  1894,  the  strength  of  the  army  must  not  exceed 
6, 000  men,  distributed  between  3  regiments  of  artillery,  7  of  infantry,  4  of 
cavalry,   and  a  corps  of  engineers.     There  are  4  generals  of  division,  6  of 
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brigade,  18  colonels,  40  lieut. -colonels,  and  555  inferior  officers.  Besides  the 
regular  army  there  is  a  National  Guard,  cora posed  of  citizens.  In  1894  this 
force  consisted  of— artillery  8,970,  infantry  42,120  ;  in  all  51,090  men.  The 
National  Guard  is  about  to  be  reorganised,  and  every  Chilian  from  20  to  40 
years  of  age  will  be  obliged  to  serve.  By  this  system  about  25,000  men 
annually  will  receive  military  instraction. 

At  the  present  time  the  Chilian  fleet,  including  ships  building,  consists  of 

3  armourclads,  4  deck-protected  cruisers,  several  small  cruisers  of  the  gunboat 
class,  and  a  small  torpedo  flotilla.  Classified  according  to  the  system  adopted 
in  this  book  (see  Introductory  Table),  the  actual  strength  is  as  follows  : — 

1  first-class  battleship  {Capitan  Prat)  ;  1  port-defence  armourclad  {ffua- 
scar)  ;   1    armoured  cruiser  {Almirante    Cochrane) ;  4   second-class  cruisers  f 

2  third-class  cruisers  «,  and  8  of  the  same  class  h  ;  1  first-class  and  8 
third-class  torpedo  boats,  besides  a  few  others  for  harbour  service.  6 
destroyers  are  building  in  England.  The  small  battleship  Capitan  Prat 
(6, 900  tons),  built  at  La  Seyne,  is  a  vessel  of  most  interesting  character,  com- 
bining a  high  speed  (18^  knots)  with  a  powerful  armament,  and  sufficient 
protection.  All  her  guns  are  worked  either  by  electricity  or  by  hand.  Four 
9^-in,  Canet  guns,  in  armoured  barbettes,  are  dispersed  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge, 
one  at  the  bows,  one  at  the  stern,  and  one  on  either  broadside.  Eight  A%-m. 
Q.  F.  guns  are  coupled  in  four  closed  turrets,  and  there  are  24  smaller  Q.  F. 
pieces,  as  well  as  machine  guns.  The  ironclad  Almirante  Cochrane  was 
built  at  Hull  in  1874  from  the  designs  of  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  ;  3,500  tons  displace- 
ment, 2,920  horse-power,  9-inch  armour  at  the  water-line,  with  six  18-ton  and 

4  Q  F.  guns  ;  speed  13  knots.  The  protected  cruiser,  Esmeralda,  was  launched 
in  June  1883,  at  the  works  of  Sir  "W.  G.  Armstrong  &  Co.  ;  3,000  tons  dis- 
placement, armour  1  inch  thick,  engines  6,500  horse-power  ;  two  24-ton  breech- 
loading  guns,  six  4 -ton  guns  besides  machine-guns  ;  18  knots  an  hour.  The 
smaller  second-class  sister  cruisers  (2,080  tons,  19  knots)  Presidente  Errazuriz 
and  Prendente  Pinto  have  more  recently  been  launched  at  La  Seyne  ;  and,  in 
September,  1893,  another  cruiser  (4,500  tons)  was  launched  at  Elswick.  She 
has  been  named  the  Blanco  Encalada,  and  replaces  the  vessel  of  the  same  name 
which  was  torpedoed  in  the  late  civil  war.  Her  speed  and  gunnery  trials 
were  very  successful.  With  natural  draught  she  attained  21 75  knots,  and 
with  forced  draught  2278  knots. 


Industry. 

About  14  million  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Chile 
produces  annually  about  27i  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  8^  million  bushels 
of  other  cereals,  besides  fruits,  vegetables  &c.  In  1888,  66,030  gallons  of 
wine  were  exported.  Over  500,000  head  of  cattle  and  2, 000, 000  sheep,  goats, 
&c.  are  annually  reared  in  the  country.  Of  mineral  produce  the  annual  yield 
of  copper  is  about  400,000  metric  quintals  ;  of  silver,  160,000  kilogrammes  ; 
of  gold,  500  kilogrammes;  of  coal,  10,000,000  metric  tons;  while  man- 
ganese and  other  minerals  are  obtained. 

The  nitrate  fields  of  Chile  are  estimated  to  cover  89,177  hectares,  and  to 
contain  2,316  millions  of  metric  quintals  of  the  nitrate  of  commerce.     The 
total  produce  is  stated  to  have  been  550,000  tons  in  1884  ;  420,000  in  1885 
443,000  in  1886  ;   702  000  in  1887  ;   773,000  in  1888  ;   903,000  in  1889 
1,009,000  in  1890  ;  and  877,000  in  1891  ;  804,842  in  1892  ;  938,871  in  1893 
1,082,285  in  1894.      A  large  amount  of  British  capital  has  recently  been 
employed  in  developing  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile. 
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Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Chile 
(including  bullion  and  specie)  for  five  years  (in  pesos  of  38d)  : — 


67,889,079 
67,714,004 


1893 


63,699,190  78,003,104  68,235,874 
65,695,483!  64,205,038!  72,245,114 


1894 


54,483,716 
72,040,420 


Of  the  imports  in  1893  the  value  of  46,082,847  pesos  was  subject  to  duty  ; 
of  the  exports,  45,165,333  pesos.  In  1894  the  export  of  minerals  amounted 
to  61,326,280  pesos,  and  of  agricultural  produce  to  9,100,046  pesos. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  imports  and  exports  for  two 
years  : — 


Imports 

1892 

1893 

Exports 

1892 

■ 

1893 

Food  substances     . 
Textiles     .... 
Raw  materials    .    . 
Clothing,  trinkets  . 
Machinery,  &c.  .     . 
Domestic  articles   . 
Railway  plant,  &c. . 
Wines,  beverages    . 
Articles  of  art,  &c. . 
Drugs,  &c.      ... 
Various      .... 
Species    and    bank 
notes 

Total    .... 

Pesos 
15,827,483 
18,844,515 
8,831,471 
4,431,961 
9,259,408 
5,456,744 
8,595,426 
1,759,526 
1,075,146 
1,117,648 
7,485,107 

.318,369 

Pesos 
14,127,106 
12,636,915 
10,066,388 
3,529,265 
10,822,185 
4,568,040 
2,798,967 
1,257,485 
1,261,593 
1,009,297  ' 
5,731,089  , 
1 
427,546 

Nitrate 

Iodine 

Other  mineral  sub- 
stances .... 

Wheat 

Other  agricultural 
I^roduce .... 

Manufactures     .     . 

Various      .... 

Specie 

Re-exports     .     .     . 

Total    .... 

Pesos 

31,785,060 
5,138,460 
14,421,886 

6,196,457 

5,409,914 

61,099 

193,063 

463,736 

535,. 363 

Pesos 

39  211,913 

5,953,420 

13,692,823 

6,082,001 

5,-543,773 

40,408 

164,455 

896,205 

600,116 

! 

78,003,104 

68,2.35,874  , 

64,205,038 

72,245,114 

1 

In  1893  the  exports  of  bar  silver  amounted  to  6,973,898  pesos  ;  of  silver 
ores,  6,703,628  pesos. 

Of  the  nitrate  exported  about  39  per  cent,  goes  to  Germany,  17 '3  to 
France,  13  "3  to  the  United  States,  11*2  to  Great  Britain,  and  10  "9  per  cent, 
to  Belgium. 

The  trade  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows  for  two  years  : — 


Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Exports 

1892 

1893 

1892 

1893 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Valparaiso 

53,525,404 

46,881,701 

8,299,560 

8,640,216 

Iquique     . 

5,787,905 

6,009,085 

23,747,193 

28,138,512 

Pi.sagua     . 

1,114,375 

1,010,790 

8,704,866 

11,024,755 

Talcahuano 

8,578,271 

7,042,954 

5,641,583 

5,750,377 

Coquimbo 

2,837,336 

1,670,019 

3,712,762 

3,246,132 

Antofagasta 

1,420,143 

1,941,934 

2,744,438 

2  889,446    i 

Coronel     . 

1,121,536 

723,806 

3,560,379 

3,343,204 

Taltal        . 

467,535 

500,905 

4,116,336 

4,303,041 

Valdivia   . 

1,365,501 

1,035,377 

420,433 

803,352 
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For  the  years  stated  the  foreign  trade  of  Chile  i 

ivas  distributed 

as  follows : — 

Imports  from 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Exports  to 

(1892) 

(1893) 

(1892) 

(1893) 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Great  Britain 

34,098,576 

30,794,833 

46,918,442 

55,050,621 

Germany 

20,953,892 

16,959,008 

7,052,554 

6,230,002 

France 

6,742,418 

4,174,137 

1,527,754 

2,599,601 

United  States 

4,598,677 

4,489,088 

3,119,324 

2,860,885 

Peru     . 

2,551,383 

3,402,459 

2,382,514 

1,470,450 

Argentine  Republic 

5,770,704 

5,366,756 

247,995 

166,823 

Brazil  . 

433,273 

334,135 

112,811 

159,185 

Italy    .         .         . 

456,990 

441,999 

5,181 

39,173 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Chile  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  in  each  of  the  last  five  years, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into 
U.K.  from 
Chile  . 

Exports  of 
British  pro- 
duce to  Chile 

£ 
3,473,348 

3,130,072 

£ 
3,710,356 

2,000,550 

£ 
3,871,399 

3,734,697 

£ 
3,797,429 

2,385,621 

£ 
3,711,544 

2,207,306 

The  staple  articles  of  import  from  Chile  into  the  United  Kingdom  are 
copper  and  nitre.  In  the  year  1894  the  value  of  the  total  imports  of  copper 
from^Chile  into  Great  Britain  amounted  to  689,585^.;  nitre,  1,129,877^.;  wheat 
and  barley,  701, 809?.;  silver  ore,  357,485Z.;  sugar,  10,609?.  ;  chemical  pro- 
ducts, 210,724?.  ;  and  wool,  128,106?. 

The  principal  articles  of  British  produce  exported  to  Chile  are  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  and  iron.  In  1894  the  total  exports  of  cotton 
fabrics  to  Chile  were  of  the  value  of  651,941?.;  of  woollens,  201,365?.;  of 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  436,214?.  ;  coal,  &c.,  209,521?.  ;  hardware, 
19,990?.  ;  machinery,  176,861?. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Chile  consisted,  on  January  1,  1894,  of  137  ves.sels 
(of  100  tons  and  above),  of  102,199  tons,  of  which  39  were  steamers,  of 
43,741  tons  gross.  In  1893  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  in 
the  foreign  trade,  1,791  vessels  of  2,682,542  tons,  and  cleared  1,662  of 
2,509,279  tons.  Of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  in  1893  a  total  ton- 
nage of  6,257,463  entered.  There  are  English,  German,  and  French  lines  of 
steamers  from  the  coasts  of  Chile  to  Europe,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  English  and  Chilian  lines  to  Peru  and  Panama. 
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Communications. 

Chile  was  the  first  State  in  South  America  in  the  construction  of  railways. 
In  1893  the  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  was  1,782  English  miles,  of 
which  686  belonged  to  the  State.  The  cost  of  the  State  lines  to  the  end  of 
1893  was  64,459,179  pesos.  Of  the  Trans-Andine  railway  from  Santa  Rosa 
to  Mendoza,  18  miles  of  the  Chilian  section  and  88  of  the  Argentine  section 
are  open,  46  miles  of  line  being  still  required  to  unite  the  sections.  The 
length  of  the  various  lines  under  construction  in  Chile  in  1894  was  400  miles. 

The  post-office  in  1893  transmitted  25,419,553  letters,  1,893,032  circulars, 
&c.,  and  30,839,684  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter.     There  were  550 
post-offices,  and  901  letter-boxes.      Postal  revenue,  1893,  937,420  dollars 
expenditure  812,235  dollars. 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  ol  1894,  was  6,965  miles 
with  8,330  miles  of  wire.  There  were  194  offices  and  343  telegraph  em 
ployees.  In  1893,  894,280  telegrams  were  sent.  The  railway  and  private 
lines,  over  4,500  miles  in  length,  are  not  included  in  these  figures.  Th« 
State  (1894)  worked  22  telephones. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  number  of  banks  of  issue  in  Chile  was  24  in  1894.  Their  joint  capita 
amounted  to  47,028,555  pesos,  and  their  registered  issue  to  19,196,807  pesos, 
the  total  issue  authorised  (1895)  being  24,000,000  pesos.  The  banks  are 
(1895)  required  to  guarantee  their  note  issue  by  depositing  gold.  Govern- 
ment notes,  or  securities  in  the  Treasury.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
land  banks  which  issue  scrip  payable  to  bearer  and  bearing  interest,  and  lend 
money  secured  as  a  first  charge  on  landed  property  and  repayable  at  fixed 
periods  ;  the  hypothecary  and  commercial  notes  in  circulation  in  1895 
amounted  to  145,249,700  pesos.  The  Santiago  savings  bank  paid  in  interest 
to  depositors,  in  1894,  77,341  pesos,  at  5  or  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  conversion  law  of  1892  provided  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper 
currency  at  the  rate  of  24d.  per  peso.  That  of  February  11,  1895  provided 
that  the  redemption  should  be  eff'ected  from  June  1  of  that  year,  at  the  rate 
of  18d.  per  peso,  and  authorised  the  issue  of  the  coinage  described  below,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  nitrate  lands  being  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  new 
coinage,  however,  must,  from  December  31,  1895,  or  later  as  the  prescribed 
conditions  may  require,  be  withdrawn  aud  replaced  by  silver  pesos  of  25 
grammes  weight  "900  fine,  or  their  equivalent  in  gold.  On  July  10,  1894, 
the  conversion  fund  had,  in  gold,  silver,  and  drafts,  10,855,027  pesos. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  silver  Peso  of  100  Centavos  is  of  the  value  of  3s.  9d. 

According  to  the  Act  of  1895,  the  coinage  of  Chile  is  as  follows  : — Gold 
coins  are  20,  10,  5  peso  pieces,  called  respectively  the  Colon  or  Condor, 
Dohlon,  and  Escudo.  The  \0-peso  gold  piece  weighs  5 '99103  grammes  "916 
fine  and  therefore  contains  5*49178  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are 
the  peso,  weighing  20  grammes,  -835  tine,  and  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth 
of  a  peso.  Bronze  coins  (95  of  copper  to  5  of  nickel)  are  the  centavo  and  2- 
centavo  pieces.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  colon  or  the 
(uncoined)  gold  peso. 

English  and  Australian  sovereigns  will  be  legal  tender  for  two  years  from 
June  1,  1895,  their  value  being  13^  pesos  (that  is,  1  peso  =  Is.  6d.). 

The  metric  system  has  been  legally  established  in  Chile  since  1865,  but 
the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent. 

£  E 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Chile  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Don  Augusto  Matte  (resident  in  Paris). 

Secretary. — A.  Bascunan. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Southampton  ;  Adelaide,  Auck- 
and,  Cape  Town,  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne,  Montreal,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Chile. 

Minister  and  Consul-General. — John  Gordon  Kennedy,  appointed  October  1, 
1888. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Coquimbo  (V.C.),  Valparaiso  (C.G.), 
Antofagasta  (V.C.),  Arica  (V.C),  Caldera,  Coronel,  Iquique  (C),  Lota, 
Pisagua  (V.C),  Punta  Arenas  (V.C),  Talcahuano  (V.C),  Tocopilla,  Tome. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Chile. 

1,  Official  Publications. 

Annuario  Estadistico,  for  the  years  1835-86,     Fol.    Valparaiso,  1893. 

Memorias  presentandas  al  Congreso  nacional  por  los  Ministros  de  Estado  en  los  departa- 
raentos  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Hacienda,  <fec     Santiago,  1895. 

Estadistica  comercial  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Chile.    8.     Valparaiso,  1895. 

Synopsis  estadistica  y  geografica  de  Chile  1894.    Santiago,  1895. 

Reports  on  the  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture  of  Chile  in  Foreign  Office  Reports, 
annual  series.     London,  1895. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  in  the  year  1894.    Imp.  4.    London,  1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

^rana  (Diego  Barros),  La  guerre  du  Pacifique.  Paris,  1882;  and  Historia  general  de 
Chile. 

Asta-Buruaga  (Francisco  S.),  Diccionario  geografico  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Chile.  8.  New 
York,  1867. 

Ball  (John),  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America.     London,  1887. 

Bates  (H.  W.),  South  America.     London,  1882. 

Child  (Theodore),  The  Spanish  American  Repuhlics.     London,  1891. 

Fonck  (Dr.  Fr.),  Chile  in  der  Gegenwart.     8.     Berlin,  1870. 

Gay  (Claudio),  Historia  general  de  Chile. 

Guerre  entre  le  Chili,  le  Perou  et  Bolivie  en  1879.     Paris,  1879. 

Hancock  (A.  M.),  A  History  of  Chili.     8.     Chicago,  1893. 

Innesi  G.  Rose-),  The  Progress  and  Actual  Condition  of  Chile.     8.     London,  1875. 

Kunz  (Hugo),  Chile  und  die  Deutschen  Colonien.     Leipzig,  1891. 

Mackenna  (Vicuna),  Obras  hist6ricas  sobre  Chile. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Chile  and  Peru,  1879-81.     London,  1883. 

Rosales  (R.  P.  Diego  de),  Historia  general  del  Reyno  de  Chile.  3  vols.  8.  Valparaiso 
1877-78. 

Vincent  {Frank),  Round  and  about  South  America.    New  York,  1890. 
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CHINA. 

(Chung  Kwoh,  '  The  Middle  Kingdom.') 

Reigning  Emperor. 
Tsait'ien,  Emperor — Hwangti — of  China;  born  1871;  the  son  of 
Prince  Ch'un,  seventh  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien-Feng ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  by  proclamation,  at  the  death  of  Emperor 
T'ung-chi,  January  22,  1875. 

The  present  sovereign,  reigning  under  the  style  of  Kwangsu, 
is  the  ninth  Emperor  of  China  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  of  Ts'ing, 
which  overthrew  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming,  in  the  year  1644. 
There  exists  no  law  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne,  but  it 
is  left  to  each  sovereign  to  appoint  his  successor  from  among  the 
members  of  his  family  of  a  younger  generation  than  his  own. 
The  late  Emperor,  dying  suddenly  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  did  not  designate  a  successor,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
arrangements  directed  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Hien-F^ng,  predecessor  and  father  of  T*ung-chi,  in  con- 
cert with  Prince  Ch'un,  that  the  infant  son  of  the  latter  was 
made  the  nominal  occupant  of  the  throne.  There  were  two 
dowager  Empresses  concerned  in  the  arrangements — the  '  Eastern,' 
the  Empress  widow  of  Hien-Feng,  and  the  '  Western,'  the  mother 
of  the  T'ung-chi  Emperor.  The  '  Western '  still  lives,  and  has 
lately  withdrawn  from  power.  Having  become  of  age  the  young 
Emperor  nominally  assumed  government  in  March  1887.  The 
Emperor  did  not  assume  full  control  of  the  government  till 
February  1889,  when  the  Empress  Dowager  withdrew.  He  was 
married  on' February  26,  1889. 

Government. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire  are  laid  down  in  the  Ta-ts'ing-hwei-tien, 
or  '  Collected  Regulations  of  the  Ts'ing  dynasty,'  which  prescribe 
the  government  of  the  State  to  be  based  upon  the  government  of 
the  family. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  ChUn 
Chi  Ch'u,  the  Privy  Council,  or  Grand  Council.  The  adminis- 
tration is  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Nei-ko  or  Cabinet, 
comprising  four  members,  two  of  Manchu  and  two  of  Chinese 
origin,  besides  two  assistants  from  the  Han-lin,  or  Great  College, 
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who  have  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  of  the  Empire,  contained  in  the  Ta-ts'ing-hwei-tien 
and  in  the  sacred  books  of  Confucius.  These  members  are 
denominated  '  Ta-hsio-shih,'  or  Ministers  of  State.  Under  their 
orders  are  the  Ch'i-pu,  or  seven  boards  of  government,  each  of 
which  is  presided  over  by  a  Manchu  and  a  Chinese.  Formerly 
there  were  only  Liu-pu  or  six  boards,  but  towards  the  end  of  1885 
the  seventh,  or  admiralty  board  (Hai-pu),  was  created  by  imperial 
decree.  These  boards  are  : — (1)  the  board  of  civil  appointments, 
which  takes  cognisance  of  the  conduct  and  administration  of  all 
civil  officers;  (2)  the  board  of  revenues,  regulating  all  financial 
affairs;  (3)  the  board  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  enforces 
the  laws  and  customs  to  be  observed  by  the  people  ;  (4)  the  military 
board ;  (5)  the  board  of  public  works ;  (6)  the  high  tribunal  of 
criminal  jurisdiction ;  and  (7)  the  admiralty  board. 

Independent  of  the  Government,  and  theoretically  above  the  central 
administration,  is  the  Tu-ch'a-yuen,  or  board  of  public  censors.  It  consists 
of  from  40  to  50  members,  under  two  presidents,  the  one  of  Manchu  and 
the  other  of  Chinese  birth.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Empire,  all  the 
members  of  this  board  are  privileged  to  present  any  remonstrance  to  the 
sovereign.  One  censor  must  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  each  of  the 
Government  boards. 

Area  and  Population. 

Hitherto  the  population  of  China,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
much  over-estimated ;  a  recent  estimate  of  the  population  of 
China  Proper  will  be  found  below.  The  following  table  gives  a 
statement  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  according  to  the  latest  estimates  : — 


- 

Area 

Population 

China  Proper 

Dependencies : — 

Manchuria 

Mongolia 

Tibet 

Jungaria 

East  Turkestan 

Total     .         .         .         . 

Eng.  sq.  miles 
1,336,841 

362,310 
1,288,000 
651,500 
147,950 
431,800 

389,000,000 

7,500,000 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

600,000 

580,000 

4,218,401 

402,680,000     j 

According  to  official  data  referring  to  1842  the  population  of 
the  18  provinces  of  China  Proper  and  Formosa  was  413,000,000; 
other  estimates  gave  350,000,000.  In  the  following  table  the 
figures  with  an  *  are  from  Chinese  official  data  for  1882 ;  those 
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with  a  t  have  the  population  of  1879 ;   Fukien  is  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  the  census  of  1844. 


Provinces 

Area:  English 
square  miles 

Population 

Population  per    | 
square  mile 

Chilit     .        .        .        . 

58,949 

17,937,000 

304 

Shantung  *       .         .         . 

53,762 

36,247,835 

557 

Shansi  *  . 

56,268 

12,211,453 

221 

Honan  *   , 

66,913 

22,115,827 

340 

Kiangsu  *          .         .         . 
Nganhwei 

44,500 

20,905,171 

470 

48,461 

20,596,288 

425 

Kiangsit 

72,176 

24,534,118 

340 

Chehkiang  *     . 

39,150 

11,588,692 

296 

Fukien      .        .         .         . 

38,500 

22,190,556 

574 

Hupeh*  .         .         .         . 

70,450 

22,190,556 

473 

Hunan  *  . 

74,320 

21,002,604 

282 

Shensit   .         .         .         . 

67,400 

8,432,193 

126 

Kansut 

125,450 

9,285,377 

74 

Szechuen  *        .         .         . 

166,800 

67,712,897 

406 

Kwangtung  with  Hainan  * 

79,456 

29,706,249 

377 

Kwangsit 
Kweichowt      . 

78,250 

5,151,327 

65 

64,554 

7,669,181 

118 

Yiinnant 

Total   . 

107,969 

11,721,576 

108 

1,312,328 

383,253,029 

292 

The  Island  of  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  peace  ratified  and  exchanged  at 
Chef 00  on  the  8th  of  May,  1895.  The  formal  transfer  of  the 
Island  was  effected  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1895. 

According  to  a  return  of  the  Imperial  Customs  authorities, 
the  total  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  open  ports  of  China 
was  9,350  at  the  end  of  1894.  Among  them  were  3, 9891  British 
subjects,  1,294  Americans,  253  Japanese,  807  Frenchmen,  767 
Germans,  780  Portuguese,  380  Spaniards,  and  356  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  all  other  nationalities  being  represented  by  very 
few  members.  About  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  foreigners 
resided  at  Shanghai. 

Religion. 

Three  religions  are  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  as  indigenous  and 
adopted,  viz.  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism. 

The  Emperor  is  considered  the  sole  high  priest  of  the  Empire,  and  can 
alone,  with  his  immediate  representatives  and  ministers,  perform  the  great 
religious  ceremonies.  No  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the  Confucian  religion. 
The  Confucian  is  the  State  religion,  if  the  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  teacher  can  be  called  religion  at  all.  But  distinct  and  totally 
separate  from  the  stated  periodic  observances  of  respect  offered  to  the  memory 
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of  Confucius  as  the  Holy  Man  of  old,  and  totally  unconnected  therewith, 
there  is  the  distinct  worship  of  Heaven  (t'ien),  in  which  the  Emperor, 
as  the  *  sole  high  priest, '  worships  and  sacrifices  to  *  Heaven '  every 
year  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  at  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  in 
Peking. 

With  the  exception  of  the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  which  is  every- 
where observed  throughout  the  Empire,  and  was  fully  commended  by  Con- 
fucius, Confucianism  has  little  outward  ceremonial.  The  study  and  con- 
templation and  attempted  performance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  ancients 
constitute  the  duties  of  a  Confucianist. 

Buddhism  and  Taoism  present  a  very  gorgeous  and  elaborate  ritual  in 
China,  Taoism — -originally  a  pure  philosophy — having  abjectly  copied  Buddhist 
ceremonial  on  the  arrival  of  Buddhism  1,800  years  ago. 

Large  numbers  of  the  Chinese  in  Middle  and  Southern  China  profess  and 
practise  all  three  religions.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are  Buddhist. 
There  are  probably  about  30  million  Mahometans,  chiefly  in  the  north-east 
and  south-west.  Roman  Catholicism  has  long  had  a  footing  in  China,  and 
is  estimated  to  have  about  1,000,000  adherents,  with  25  bishoprics  besides 
those  of  Manchuria,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Corea.  Other  Christian  societies 
have  stations  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  number  of  Protestant  ad- 
herents being  estimated  at  50,000. 

Most  of  the^boriginal  hill-tribes  are  still  nature -worshippers,  and  ethnically 
are  distinct  from  the  prevailing  Mongoloid  population. 


Instruction.  ■ 

Education  of  a  certain  type  is  very  general,  but  still  there  are  vast 
masses  of  adult  countrymen  in  China  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
There  is  a  special  literary  or  lettered  class  who  alone  know  the  literature 
of  their  country,  to  the  study  of  which  they  devote  their  lives.  Yearly  ex- 
aminations are  held  for  literary  degrees  and  honours,  which  are  necessary 
as  a  passport  to  the  public  service  ;  and  in  1887,  for  the  first  time,  mathe- 
matics were  admitted  with  the  Chinese  classics  among  the  subjects  of  the 
examinations.  Recently,  Western  literature,  and  especially  works  of  science, 
have  been  introduced  in  translations,  and  schools  for  the  propagation  of 
Western  science  and  literature  are  continually  on  the  increase.  The  prin- 
cipal educational  institution  for  this  purpose  is  the  *  Tung  Wen  Kwan,'  or 
College  of  Foreign  Knowledge,  at  Peking,  a  Government  institution,  where 
the  English,  French,  German,  and  Russian  languages,  and  mathematics, 
astronomy,  meteorology,  chemistry,  natural  history,  physiology,  anatomy, 
and  Western  literature  are  taught  by  European  and  American  professors, 
while  the  Chinese  education  of  the  pupils  is  entrusted  to  Chinese 
teachers.  There  are  besides  several  colleges  under  the  control  of  some  of 
the  numerous  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionary  bodies  at  Shanghai ; 
and  a  number  of  smaller  or  elementary  schools  at  Shanghai  and  other  ports, 
where  the  English  language  and  lower  branches  of  Western  science  only 
form  the  subjects  of  study.  The  Chinese  Government  has  of  late  years 
established  naval  and  military  colleges  and  torpedo  schools  in  connection 
with  the  different  arsenals  at  Tientsin,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  and  Foochow,  in 
which  foreign  instructors  are  engaged  to  teach  such  young  Chinese  as  intend 
to  make  their  career  in  the  army  or  navy  of  their  country  Western  modes  of 
warfare,  besides  Western  languages  and  literature.  Three  Chinese  news- 
papers are  ^published  at  Shanghai,  and  the  success  they  have  achieved  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  others  at  some  of  the  other  treaty  ports. 
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Finance. 

The  amount  of  the  public  revenu  of  China  is  not  known.  It  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty- five  millions  sterling,  derived 
from  taxes  on  land,  grain,  salt,  and  customs  duties.  The  land  tax  in  the 
north  does  not  exceed  35.  per  acre  yearly,  and  the  highest  rate  in  the  south 
is  13s. 

The  following  is  Herr  von  Brandt's  estimate  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  Chinese  Government  : — 

Haikwan  taels 

35,000,000 

23,000,000 

12,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 


Land  tax        ......... 

Maritime  customs,  including  inland  duty  on  foreign  opium 
Inland  transit  dues         ....... 

Native  customs  and  native  grown  opium  duty 

Salt  monopoly         ........ 

Sale  of  titles  and  brevet  ranks         ..... 

Rice  tribute    ......... 

Licences.,  &c. 


Total  normal  revenue 
The  total  (at  1  tael  =  ds.  l^d.)  would  be  equal  to  15,625 


100,000,000 
000?. 


Other  two  sources  resorted  to  in  times  of  necessity  are  sale  of  office  and 
forced  contributions  among  the  wealthy  ;  the  former  was  abolished  by  imperial 
decree  in  1878.     The  sale  of  brevet  rank  is,  however,  still  in  vogue. 

The  receipts  from  the  foreign  customs  alone  are  made  public.  They 
amounted  to  7,872,257  haikwan  taels,  or  2,361,6772.  (ex.  6s.),  in  1864,  and, 
gradually  increasing,  have  risen  to  23,518,021  haikwan  taels  (including 
6,197,906  taels,  opium  Likin),  or  5,781, 513Z.  (ex.  4s.  llc^.),  in  1891;  to 
22,689,054  haikwan  taels  (including  5,667,007  taels,  opium  Likin),  or 
4,939,5962.  (ex.  4s.  4^^),  in  1892  ;  and  to  21,989,300  haikwan  taels  (including 
5,362,733  taels,  opium  Likin),  or  4,329,1432.  (ex.  3s.  Hid.),  in  1893  ;  and 
to  22, 523, 605^  haikwan  taels  (including  5,050,303  taels,  opium  Likin),  or 
3,601,4302.  (ex.  3s.  2id.),  in  1894. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Government  is  mainly  for  the  army.  The 
existing  debt  of  China  has  arisen  almost  entirely  out  of  the  recent  war  with 
Japan.  In  1874  the  government  contracted  a  loan  of  627,6752.,  and  in  1878 
a  loan  of  1,604,2762.,  both  at  8  per  cent,  and  both  secured  by  the  customs 
revenue.  In  1884  a  silver  loan  of  1,505,0002.  was  contracted,  in  1886  one 
of  2,250,0002.,  and  in  1887  a  German  loan  of  250,0002.  These  obligations 
were  punctually  met,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war  the  outstanding 
amount  was  estimated  at  about  half  a  million  sterling.  In  December,  1894, 
a  foreign  silver  loan  of  1,635,0002.  was  raised  at  7  per  cent.,  and  in  February, 
1895,  a  gold  loan  of  3,000,0002.,  both  on  the  security  of  the  customs  revenue, 
while  other  advances,  on  the  same  security,  amounting  to  over  2,000,0002. 
were  obtained  from  local  banks  and  foreign  syndicates.  Internal  loans  were 
also  obtained  amounting  to  nearly  5,000,0002.  Thus  the  total  debt  was 
increased  to  about  13,000,0002.  The  war  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  Japan 
amounts  to  200,000,000  Kuping,  or  Imperial  Treasury,  taels,  (1  Kuping  tael 
=  1*096  Shanghai  tael),  and  the  compensation  for  the  retro-cession  of  the 
Leao-tong  peninsula  to  30,000,000  taels,  together  equivalent  to  about 
40,000,0002.,  so  that  the  total  debt  of  China  now  reaches  the  sum  of 
53,000,0002. 
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Defence. 


Army. 
According  to  Chinese  official  statistics  the  army  is  composed 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  Eight  Banners,  including  Manchus,  Mongols,  and  the 
Chinese  who  joined  the  invaders  under  the  Emperor  Shunchih  in 
A.D.  1644— total  323,800.  Of  these  100,000  are  supposed  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Emperor  at  Peking  once  a  year.  The  number  of 
guards  in  the  Forbidden  City,  each  of  whom  holds  military  rank, 
is  given  as  717. 

2.  The  Ying  Ping,  or  National  Army,  having  6,459  officers 
and  650,000  privates.  The  pay  of  the  infantry  is  from  5s.  to  lOs. 
a  month,  and  the  cavalry  receive  about  11.,  out  of  which  each 
man  must  feed  his  horse,  and  replace  it  if  the  one  originally 
supplied  by  the  Government  is  not  forthcoming. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  very  reliable  information  about 
the  Chinese  army,  but  it  is  stated  that  great  improvements  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  occasion  upon  which  Chinese  troops 
were  opposed  to  Europeans.  Large  quantities  of  foreign-made 
arms  have  been  purchased,  and  the  arsenals  in  China,  under 
foreign  supervision,  are  said  to  be  daily  turning  out  both  arms 
and  ammunition.  Captain  Norman,  in  his  book,  'Tonquin,^ 
divides  the  army  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  Active  Army,  comprising  : — 

1 .  The  Army  of  Manchuria ; 

2.  The  Army  of  the  Centre ;  and 

3.  The  Army  of  Turkestan. 

II.  The  Territorial  Army. 

He  gives  the  number  of  the  Army  of  Manchuria  as  70, 000  men,  divided 
into  two  army  corps,  the  head-quarters  of  the  one  being  at  Tsitsihar  the 
capital,  and  of  the  other  at  Moukden.  Many  of  these  troops  are  armed  with 
the  Mauser  rifle,  and  possess  a  liberal  supply  of  Krupp  8  centimetre  field 
cannon.  The  Army  of  the  Centre,  having  its  headquarters  at  Kalgan,  an 
important  town  to  the  N.W.  of  Peking,  is  numbered  at  50,000  men  in  time  of 
peace.  This  number,  however,  can  be  doubled  in  case  of  war.  The  men  are 
a  hardy  race,  and  are  armed  with  Remington  rifles.  The  Army  of  Turkestan 
is  employed  in  keeping  order  in  the  extreme  western  territories,  and  could  not, 
in  all  probability,  be  moved  eastward  in  the  event  of  war  with  a  European 
foe.  The  Territorial  Army,  or  'Braves,'  is  a  kind  of  local  militia,  capable  of 
being  raised  to  a  strength  of  probably  600,000  men.  The  numbers  are  kept 
down  in  time  of  peace  to  200,000.  The  Tartar  cavalry  of  the  north  are 
mounted  on  undersized  but  sturdy  ponies.  The  small  size  of  their  horses,  and 
their  wretched  equipment,  render  them  no  match  for  European  cavalry. 
Permanent  Manchu  garrisons  under  Manchu  officers  are  established  in  a  few 
of  the  great  cities  on  the  coast  and  along  the  frontier. 
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Navy. 

The  Chinese  navy,  during  the  war  with  Japan,  has  disappointed  those  who 
regarded  it  as  an  effective  fighting  force.  Directed  by  the  Tsung-li-Yamen 
to  remain  in  Chinese  waters,  it  was  practically  condemned  to  uselessness  ; 
the  provincial  system  of  its  organization  was  a  bar  to  combined  action  ;  brave 
though  its  seamen  showed  themselves  in  many  ways,  they  were  demoralized 
under  the  command  of  ineflBcient  and  often  corrupt  officers  ;  and  it  had  fallen 
from  the  efficient  state  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  a  British  oflBcer  of 
high  attainments  during  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  removal, 
through  the  jealousy  of  native  officials.  At  the  opening  of  hostilities,  on  July 
25th,  1894,  when  the  Kcwshing  transport  was  sunk,  an  engagement  took 
place  between  the  Japanese  cruiser  Yoshino  and  the  Tsi-Yuen,  with  other 
vessels,  and  the  small  Chinese  cruiser  Kuang-Yi  was  driven  ashore  and 
destroyed.  In  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  (September  17th),  or  in  immediate 
consequence  of  that  action,  the  barbette  armour-clad  King  Yuen,  2,850  tons, 
and  the  cruisers  Ghih  Ytcen,  2,300  tons,  Chao  Yung,  1,350  tons,  Yang  Wei, 
1,350  tons,  and  Kuang  Ki,  1,030  tons,  were  sunk  or  burned.  Subsequently 
at  Wei  Hai  Wei  the  barbette  ship  Ting  Yuen-  and  the  cruiser  Ching  Yuen- 
were  sunk,  and  the  armourclad  Chen  Yuen  was  captured.  The  Chinese  fleet 
is  organized  in  district  squadrons,  which  are  severally  raised  and  maintained 
by  the  provincial  viceroys.  The  naval  strength  of  China  after  the  war, 
adopting  the  system  of  classification  used  in  this  volume,  may  be  expressed 
thus  : — Battleships,  none  ;  3  port-defence  vessels  ;  7  second-class  cruisers ; 
9  third-class  cruisers  of  12  knots'  speed  or  more,  and  33  of  less  than  that 
speed  ;  torpedo  boats,  7  first-class,  of  which  4  are  building,  25  second-class, 
and  2  third-class.  There  are  arsenals  or  dockyards  at  Port  Arthur,  Wei  Hai 
Wei,  Port  Li,  Canton,  and  Shanghai. 


Production  and  Industry. 

China  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  though  no  statistics  as  to 
areas  or  crops  exist.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  millet  and  other  cereals  are 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north,  and  rice  in  the  south.  Sugar  is  cultivated  in 
the  south  provinces.  Opium  has  become  a  crop  of  increasing  importance. 
Tea  is  cultivated  exclusively  in  the  west  and  south,  in  Fu-Chien,  Hu- 
pei,  Hu-Nan,  Chiang-hsi,  Cheh-Chiang,  An-hui,  Kuangtung,  andSze-ch'wan. 
The  culture  of  silk  is  equally  important  with  that  of  tea.  The  mulberry  tree 
grows  everywhere,  but  the  best  and  the  most  silk  comes  from  Kuangtung, 
Sze-ch'wan,  and  Cheh-Chiang. 

All  the  18  provinces  contain  coal,  and  China  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  first  coal  countries  of  the  world.  The  coal  mines  at  Kai-p*ing,  Northern 
Chihli,  under  foreign  supervision,  have  been  very  productive  ;  at  Hankow, 
coal  mines  have  also  been  worked.  There  are  also  considerable  stores  of  iron 
and  copper  remaining  to  be  worked,  and  in  Yiinnan  Japanese  mining  engi- 
neers have  been  employed  to  teach  the  people  how  to  apply  modern  methods 
to  copper  mining,  which  is  an  industry  of  some  antiquity  in  that  province. 


Commerce. 

The   commercial   intercourse   of    China   is    mainly    with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  colonies.     The  following  table 
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shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  five  years  in 
haikwan  taels : — 


- 

1890 

18911 

18921 

18931 

18941 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

127,093,481 
87,144,480 

134,003,863 
100,947,849 

135,101,198 
102,583,525 

151,362,819 
116,632,311 

162,102,911 
128,104,522 

1  These  values  are  the  actual  market  prices  of  the  goods  (imports  and  exports)  in  the  ports 
of  China  ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  it  is  the  value  of  the  imports  at  the  moment 
of  landing,  and  of  the  exports  at  the  moment  of  shipping,  that  should  be  taken.  For  this 
purpose  from  the  imports  there  have  to  be  deducted  the  costs  incurred  after  landing, 
namely,  the  expenses  of  landing,  storing,  and  selling,  and  the  duty  paid ;  and  to  the  exports 
there  have  to  be  added  the  importer's  commission,  the  expenses  of  packing,  storing,  and 
shipping,  and  the  export  duty.  So  dealt  with,  the  value  of  the  imports  for  1893  comes  to 
129,241,804  haikwan  taels,  and  that  of  the  exports  to  131,951,558  haikwan  taels,  and  the 
value  of  the  imports  for  1894  comes  to  139,569,201  haikwan  taels,  and  that  of  the  exports 
to  144,690,042  haikwan  taels. 

The  sterling  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  1892  shows  a  decline  of  over  6, 000, COOL , 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  but  the  silver-purchasing  power  of  commodities  in 
China  appears  not  to  have  depreciated  with  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver. 


During  1894  the  principal  countries  participated  in  the  trade 
of  China  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total  Trade 



(value  in  haikwan 

(value  in  haikwan 

(value  in  haikwan 

taels) 

taels) 

taels) 

Great  Britain 

29,943,379 

11,500,254 

41,443,633 

Hong  Kong 

82,424,351 

50,793,504 

133,217,855  i 

India  .... 

19,929,092 

2,542,611 

22,471,703 

United  States  of  America 

9,263,082 

16,442,788 

25,705,870 

Continent    of     Europe 

(without  Russia) 

5,770,594 

19,119,081 

24,889,675 

Jajmn  .... 

9,130,173 

9,256,632 

18,386,805 

Russia  (in  Europe  and 

Asia) 

1,058,728 

11,023,184 

1 

12,081,912 

1  The  increased  value  of  imports  and  exports  assigned  to  Hong  Kong  is  largely  the  result 
of  (a)  bringing  the  returns  treatment  of  the  traffic  with  that  colony  into  harmony  with  the 
customs'  fiscal  system,  which  accounts  that  trade  as  foreign,  and  (6)  the  enormously 
enhanced  silver  value  of  goods  from  the  West  showing  diminished  quantities. 


The  imports  into  China  from  Hong  Kong  come  originally  from,  and  the 
exports  from  China  to  that  colony  are  further  carried  on  to,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  America,  Austraha,  India,  the  Straits,  and  other  countries. 

The  figures  given  above  include  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  at 
the  treaty  ports  for  the  whole  year  ;  and  also  the  like  statistics  of  the  junk 
trade  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  with  the  south  of  China  (by  the  Kowloon  and 
Lappa  custom  houses). 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  are  as  follows  (1894) : — 
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Imports 

Haikwan  taels 

Exports 

Haikwan  taels 

Opium     . 

33,336,067 

Tea           ... 

31,854,575 

Cotton  goods    . 

52,105,448 

Silk,  raw  &  manuf  d 

42,644,582 

Raw  cotton 

556,203 

Sugar 

2,436,625 

Woollen  goods 

3,540,195 

Straw  braid 

2,531,219 

Metals     . 

7,526,651 

Hides,  cow  &  buffalo 

1,089,919 

Coal 

3,221,343 

Paper 

1,784,366 

Oil,  kerosene    . 

8,005,314 

Clothing 

1,850,635 

Seaweed,  fishery  pro- 

Chinaware and  pot- 

ducts, &c, 
1 

5,157,616 

tery      .         . 

1,231,136 

Of  the  tea  in  1894,  307,504  piculs  (each  133|  lbs.)  went  to  Great  Britain, 
757,287  piculs  to  Russia,  403,197  piculs  to  the  United  States,  165,504  piculs 
to  Hong  Kong,  80,323  piculs  to  Australia,  out  of  a  total  of  1,862,312  piculs. 
The  total  export  of  tea  has  been  as  follows  to  foreign  countries  in  piculs  : — 
1884,  2,016,218  ;  1885,  2,128,751  ;  1886,  2,217,295  ;  1887,  2,153,037  ;  1888, 
2,167,552;  1889,  1,877,331;  1890,  1,665,396 ;  1891,1,750,034;  1892, 
1,622,681  ;  1893,  1,820,831  ;  1894,  1,862,312. 

China  has  besides  an  extensive  coasting  trade,  largely  carried  on  by 
British  and  other  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  vessels. 

Great  Britain  has,  in  virtue  of  various  treaties  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  right  of  access  to  certain  ports  of  the  Empire.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  twenty-four  of  these  treaty  ports,  with  the  value  of  their  direct  foreign 
imports  and  exports  for  1894-;: — 


Names  of  Ports 

Provinces 

Population 

Imports 

! 

Exports 

Haikwan  taels 

Haikwan  taels  I 

Newchwang  . 

Shengking 

60,000 

864,494 

1,534,664 

Tient-sin 

Chihli 

950,000 

4,551,175 

6,605,997  i 

Chefoo  . 

Shantung  . 

30,000 

1,684,190 

632,792  ! 

Chung-king  . 

Szechuan  . 

109,000 

— 

—           i 

Ichang  . 

Hupeh 

34,000 

— 

Hankow 

5> 

800,000 

14,381 

4,399,022  ! 

Kiukiang 

Kiangsi     . 

53,000 

2,500 

} 

Wuhu   . 

Anhwei     . 

77,000 

24.309 

3,142  ! 

Nanking 

Kiangsu     . 

150,000 

— 

— 

Chinkiang      . 

5> 

140,000 

29,428 

561,209  i 

Shanghai 

,, 

400,000 

96,661,920 

58,421,830  i 

Ningpo 

1  Chehkiang 

255,000 

133,238 

11,002 

Wenchow 

„ 

80,000 

21,529 

1,671  1 

1  Foochow 

Fukien 

1,000,000 

4,411,414 

4,765,719  1 

Tamsui  ^ 

Taiwan,  Formosa 

100,000 

2,260,727 

604,027 

Kelung  1        . 

70,000 

— 

— 

Tainan  ^ 

»»             >> 

135,000 

1,700,719 

1,189,650 

Amoy    . 

Fukien 

96,000 

6,372,311 

6,637,484 

Swatow 

Kwangtung 

30,000 

8,600,195 

2,250,559 

Canton . 

55 

2,000,000 

13,741,801 

15,777,828 

Kiungchow    . 

41,000 

1,817,840 

1,257,177 

Pakhoi 

JJ 

25,000 

2,983,903 

1,112,621 

Lungchow     . 

Kwangsi    . 

22,000 

108,361 

44,772 

Mengtsz 

Yunnan     . 

12,000 

1,241,879 

943,321 

1  Since  ceded  to  Japan. 
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Since  April  1887  the  customs  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  have  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the  foreign  customs. 
Kowloon  imports  15,326,749  haikwan  taels,  exports  19,665,908  haikwan  taels  ; 
and  Lappa  imports  3,093,158  haikwan  taels  and  exports  1,648,127  haikwan 
taels.  The  same  service  has  also  been  charged  with  the  collection  of  the 
so-called  Likin  (inland)  tax  on  foreign  opium  imported,  which  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  considerable  increase  of  the  foreign  maritime  customs  receipts. 

A  custom  house  was  opened  at  Yatung  (Tibet)  on  1st  May,  1894. 

The  port  of  Nanking,  which  the  Chinese  Government  consented  to  throw 
open  by  a  treaty  made  with  France  in  1858,  in  which  England  participated 
under  the  '  most  favoured  nation  '  clause,  had  not  been  opened  at  the  end  of 
1894. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China, 
and  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  China  (including  Hong  Kong  and  Macao),  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years,  were,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

£ 
5,820,070 
8,988,072  - 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 
Exports  of  British  produce 

£ 
6,057,910 
9,138,429 

£ 
4,428,038 
7,575,902 

£ 
4,786,824 
6,435,024 

£ 
4,177,446 
6,255,318 

From  China,  exclusive  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  the  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1893  to  3, 894, 258?.  ;  in  1894,  to  3,543,362?  ; 
to  China,  exclusive  of  these  ports,  the  exports  of  British  produce  amounted 
in  1893  to  4,612,885Z.  ;  in  1894  to  4,450,732?.j 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China  are  made  up,  to  the 
amount  of  over  one-third,  of  tea.  During  the  last  six  years  the  quantities  and 
value  of  the  imports  of  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China,  including 
Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  were  : — 


-Year 

Quantities 

Value 

Year 

Quantities 

Value 

1889 
1890 
1891 

lbs. 
88,558,037 
73,743,124 
62,283,778 

£ 
3  503,011 
2,813,060 
2,403,478 

1892 
1893 
1894 

lbs. 
57,050,708 
56,208,958 
43,762,974 

£ 
2,055,943 
1,990,107 
1,522,985 

Besides  tea,  the  only  other  important  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain 
from  China  are  raw  silk,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  986,301?.  in 
1890  ;  to  1,069,855?.  in  1891  ;  to  544,641?.  in  1892  ;  to  877,074?.  in  1893  ; 
424,672?.  in  1894;  and  straw  for  hat  manufacture,  497,692?.  in  1894. 
Manufactured  cotton  goods  of  the  value  of  3,997,899?.,  and  woollen  goods  of 
561,031?.,  in  the  year  1894,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  to  the  Chinese  Empire,  inclusive  of  the  goods  passing  through  Hong 
Kong. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  on  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  and  the 
administration  of  the  lights  on  the  coast  of  China  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Customs  Department,  the  head  of  which  is  a  foreigner  (British), 
under  whom  is  a  large  staff  of  European,  American,  and  Chinese  subordinates 
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the  department  being  organised  somewhat  similarly  to  the  English  Civil 
Service.     It  has  an  agency  in  London. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

During  the  year  1894,  38,063  vessels,  of  29,622,001  tons  (30,027  being 
steamers  of  28,506,074  tons),  entered  and  cleared  Chinese  ports.  Of  these 
20,527,  of  20,496,347  tons,  were  British  ;  13,123,  of  5,539,246  tons,  Chinese  ; 
2,429  of  1,983,605  tons,  German  ;  420,  of  379,044  tons,  Japanese;  107,  of 
129,127  tons,  American  ;  293,  of  348,291  tons,  French. 


Internal  Communications. 

China  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  numerous  roads,  and,  though  none 
are  paved  or  metalled,  and  all  are  badly  kept,  a  vast  internal  trade  is  carried 
on  partly  over  them,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  numerous  canals  and  navigable 
rivers.  A  first  attempt  to  introduce  railways  into  the  country  was  made  by 
the  construction,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  China,  of  a  short 
line  from  Shanghai  to  Woosung,  twelve  miles  in  length.  It  was  opened  for 
traffic  June  3,  1876,  but  closed  again  in  1877,  and  taken  up  after  having  been 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  A  small  railway  was  constructed  from 
the  K'ai-p'ing  mines  for  conveyance  of  coal  to  Hokou,  situated  on  the  Petang, 
a  river  ten  miles  north  of  the  Peiho,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  deep 
water  on  the  Petang.  A  continuation  has  been  completed  from  Petang,  vid 
Taku,  to  Tientsin  and  Lin-si,  and  is  being  carried  on  to  Shan-hai-kwan.  In 
the  summer  of  1889  the  Emperor  ordered  the  construction  of  a  line  across 
the  north-west  of  China  from  Peking  to  Hankow  on  the  Yangtze  River,  and 
committed  the  task  to  the  two  Viceroys  of  the  provinces  through  which  the 
projected  railway  is  to  run,  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Chang  Chih-tung,  the  latter 
official  having  been  transferred  to  Hankow  from  the  Viceroyalty  of  Canton  for 
the  purpose.  But  up  to  the  present  moment  no  decided  steps  have  been  taken  to 
carry  out  the  scheme.  The  imperial  Chinese  telegraphs  are  being  rapidly  extended 
all  over  the  Empire.  There  is  a  line  between  Peking  and  Tientsin,  one  which 
connects  the  capital  with  the  principal  places  in  Manchuria  up  to  the  Russian 
frontier  on  the  Amour  and  the  Ussuri ;  while  Newchwang,  Chefoo,  Shanghai, 
Yangchow,  Soochow,  all  the  seven  treaty  ports  on  the  Yangtze,  Canton 
Fatshan,  Woochow,  Lungchow,  and  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  Empire  are 
now  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  capital.  The  line  from  Canton, 
westerly  has  penetrated  to  Yunnan-fu,  the  capital  of  Yunnan  province,  and 
beyond  it  to  Manwyne,  near  the  borders  of  Burmah.  Shanghai  is  also  in 
communication  with  Foochow,  Amoy,  Kashing,  Shaoshing,  Ningpo,  &c.  Lines 
have  been  constructed  between  Foochow  and  Canton,  and  between  Taku,  Port 
Arthur,  and  Soul,  the  capital  of  Corea ;  and  the  line  along  the  Yangtze 
Valley  has  been  extended  to  Chungking  in  Szechuen  province.  By  an  arrange- 
ment recently  made  with  the  Russian  telegraph  authorities  the  Chinese  and 
Siberian  lines  in  the  Amour  Valley  were  joined  in  the  latter  part  of  1892,  so 
that  there  is  now  direct  overland  communication  between  Peking  and  Europe. 

The  postal  work  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on,  under  the  Minister  of  War, 
by  means  of  post-carts  and  runners.  In  the  eighteen  provinces  are  8,000 
offices  for  post-carts,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  territories 
are  2,040  offices  for  runners.  There  are  also  numerous  private  postal  couriers, 
and  during  the  winter  a  service  between  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Customs  at 
Peking  and  the  outports. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

T^e  sole  official  coinage  and  the  monetary  unit  of  China  is  the  copper  cash, 
of  which  about  1,600 — 1,700  =  1  haikwan  tael,  and  about  22  =  1  penny.  The 
silver  sycee  is  the  usual  medium  of  exchange.  Large  payments  are  made  by 
weight  of  silver  bullion,  the  standard  being  the  Lmng  or  tael,  which  varies 
at  different  places.  The  haikwan  (or  customs)  tael,  being  one  tael  weight  of 
pure  silver,  was  equal  in  1894  to  3s.  2|rf.,  or  6*25  haikwan  taels  to  a  pound 
sterling. 

By  an  Imperial  decree,  issued  during  1890,  the  silver  dollar  coined  at  the 
new  Canton  mint  is  made  current  all  over  the  Empire.  It  is  of  the  same 
value  as  the  Mexican  and  United  States  silver  dollars,  and  as  the  Japanese 
silver  yen.  Foreign  coins  are  looked  upon  but  as  bullion,  and  usually  taken 
by  weight,  except  at  the  treaty  ports. 


10  Sze 
10  Hu 
10  Eao 
10  Li 
10  Fun 
10  Tsien 
16  Liang 
100  Kin 


Weight. 
=  1  Hu. 

=  1  ffao. 

=  1  Li  (nominal  cash). 

=  1  Fun  (Candaren). 

=  1   Tsien  (Mace). 

=  1  Liang  (Tael)  =  1^  oz.  avoirdupois  by  treaty. 

=:  1  Kin  (Catty)  =  li  lbs. 

=  1   Tan  (Picul)  =  133^  lbs. 


Capacity. 

10  ^0        .         .    =  1  Sheng. 

10  Sheng  .         .    =  1   Tou  (holding  from  6  J  to  10  Kin  o 
suring  from  1*13  to  1*63  gallon), 
even  liquids,  such  as  oil,  spirits, 
monly  bought  and  sold  by  weight. 


rice  and  mea- 
Commodities, 
&c.,  are  com- 


Length. 

10  Fttn     .         .    =  1   Tsun  (inch). 

10  Tsun  .        .    =  1  Chih  (foot)  =  14*1  English  inches  by  treaty. 

10  Chih    .         .    =  1  Chang  =  2  fathoms. 

1  Li  .  .  =  approximately  3  cables. 
In  the  tariff  settled  by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  the  Chih 
of  14xV  English  inches  has  been  adopted  as  the  legal  standard.  The 
standards  of  weight  and  length  vary  all  over  the  Empire,  the  Chih,  for 
example,  ranging  from  9  to  16  English  inches,  and  the  Chang  (  =  10  Chih) 
in  proportion  ;  but  at  the  treaty  ports  the  use  of  the  foreign  treaty  standard 
of  Chih  and  Chang  is  becoming  common. 


Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  China  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Kung-Ta-jen. 

Councillor  of  Legation. — Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  K.C.M.G. 

Secretary, — Kingeast  Tseng. 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  China. 

Envoy,  Minister,  and  Chief  Superintendent  of  British  Trade. — Major 
Sir  Claude  Maxwell  MacDonald,  K.C.M.G,     Appointed  January  13,  1896. 

Secretary. — W.  N,  Beauclerk. 

Chinese  Secretary. — J.  N.  Jordan. 

There  are  British  Consular  representatives  at  Peking,  Amoy,  Canton, 
Chefoo,  Chinkiang,  Chung-king,  Foo-ehow,  Hankow,  Ichang,  Kiukiang, 
Kiung-chow,  Newchwang,  Ningpo,  Pagoda  Island  (V.C.),  Pakhoi,  Shanghai, 
(C.G.),  Swatow,  Tien-tsin,  Wenchow,  Wuhu. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  China. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Collection  at  the  London  Fisheries  Exhibition.  Shanghai,  1883. 
And  the  International  Health  Exhibition.     London  1884. 

Customs  Gazette,  Shanghai;  published  quarterly. 

Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in  China.  Part  I.  Abstracts  of  Trade  and  Customs 
Revenue  Statistics.     Part  II.  Statistics  of  each  Port.     Shanghai,  published  yearly. 

Report  on  the  Culture,  Production  and  Manufacture  of  Silk  in  China.   Shanghai,  1881.  4. 

Tariff  Returns :  a  set  of  tables  showing  the  bearing  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Tariff  of 
1858  on  the  Trade  of  1885.    Shanghai,  1889.    4.     2  vols. 

Opium :  Historical  Note,  or  the  Poppy  in  China.    4.    Shanghai,  1889. 

Ichang  to  Chungking,  1890.    Shanghai. 

Decennial  Reports,  1882  to  1891.    Shanghai,  1893. 

Medical  Reports.     Shanghai,  published  half-yearly. 

Woosung  Inner  Bar,  with  an  Appendix  consisting  of  the  Report  on  the  Bar  (1876),  by  G. 
A.  Escher  and  Jobs,  de  Ryke.     Shanghai.    1894. 

Commercial  Reports  from  H.M.  Consuls  in  China.    Annual.    London. 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La  Republtca  de  Colombia.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  gained  its  independence  of  Spain. in  1819,  and 
was  officially  constituted  December  27,  1819.  This  vast  Republic  split  up  into 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  February  29,  1832. 
The  Constitution  of  April  1,  1858,  changed  the  Republic  into  a  confederation 
of  eight  States,  under  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina.  On  September 
20,  1861,  the  convention  of  Bogota  brought  out  the  confederation  under  the 
new  name  of  United  States  of  New  Granada,  with  nine  States.  On  May  8, 
1863,  an  improved  Constitution  was  formed,  and  the  States  reverted  to  the  old 
name  Colombia — United  States  of  Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1885  brought 
about  another  change,  and  the  National  Council  of  Bogota,  composed  of  three 
delegates  from  each  State,  promulgated  the  Constitution  of  August  4,  1886. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  nine  States  was  abolished,  and  they  became  simple 
departments,  their  -presidents,  elected  by  ballot,  being  reduced  to  governors 
under  the  direct  nomination  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  country 
being  now  named  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

The  legislative  power  rests  with  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  The  Senate,  numbering  27 
members,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  nine  departments,  each 
deputing  three  senators  ;  the  House  of  Representatives,  numbering  66 
(subject  to  change)  members,  is_  elected  for  four  years  by  universal  suffrage, 
each  department  forming  a  constituency  and  returning  one  member  for  50,000 
inhabitants. 

The  President  is  chosen  by  electoral  colleges,  holds  office  for  six  years,  and 
exercises  his  executive  functions  through  eight  ministers,  or  secretaries,  respon- 
sible to  Congress.  Congress  elects,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  a  substitute,  who, 
failing  the  president  and  vice-president  during  a  presidential  term,  fills  the 
vacancy. 

President  of  the  Eepublic. — M.  A.  Caro.     Appointed  1894. 

The  ministries  are  those  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War, 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Treasury. 

The  departments  have  retained  some  of  the  prerogatives  of  their  old 
sovereignty,  such  as  the  entire  management  of  their  finances,  &c.  ;  each  is 
presided  over  by  a  governor. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  ia  estimated  to  embrace  513,938  English  square 
miles,  of  which  330,756  square  miles  are  north  of  the  equator,  and  the 
remainder  south  of  the  equator.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1870,  the 
population  at  that  date  was  2,951^323,  and  an  official  estimate  of  1881  gives  it 
as  follows  : — 
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Departments 

Area: 

English 

square  miles 

Population 
1881 

Density 
per^quare 

Capital 

Population 
1886 

!  Antioquia.     . 

22,316 

470,000 

21 

Medellin  . 

40,000 

Bolivar     .     . 

21,345 

280,000 

13 

Cartagena 

20,000 

Boyaca     .     . 

33,351 

702,000 

21 

Tunja .     . 

8,000 

!  Cauca  .     .     . 

257,462 

621,000 

2-4 

Popayan  . 

10,000 

;  Cundinamarca 

79,810 

569,000 

7 

Bogota     . 

120,000 

j  Magdalena     . 

24,440 

90,000 

3-7 

Santa  Marta 

6,000 

i  Panama    .     . 

31,571 

285,000 

9 

Panama   . 

30,000 

I  Santander 

16,409 

555,600 

35 

BucaramangE 

I        20,000 

t  Tolima     .     . 
Total  .     . 

18,069 

306,000 

17 

Ibague     . 

12,000 

504,773 

3,878,600 

7-7 

This  includes  220,000  uncivilised  Indians,  and  the  population,  80,000,  of  the 
extensive  territories  attached  to  each  State.  There  were  1,434,129  males  and 
1,517,194  females  in  1870. 

The  capital,  Bogota,  lies  9, 000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chief  'commercial 
towns  are  Barranquilla  (population  20,000)  on  a  canon  of  the  Magdalena  and 
connected  with  the  coast  by  20  miles  of  railway  ;  Cartagena  (20,000)  ; 
Medellin  (40,000),  in  an  important  mining  region  ;  Bucaramanga  (20,000)  ; 
Cucuta  (10,000),  the  last  two  being  large  coffee  centres  in  Santander. 

Religion  and  Education. 

The  religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholicism,  other  forms  of  religion 
being  permitted,  so  long  as  their  exercise  is  '  not  contrary  to  Christian  morals 
nor  to  the  law.'  There  is  a  national  university,  which  includes  4  colleges  and 
technical  schools,  with  about  1,600  students.  Belonging  to  Departments  are 
4  universities  or  colleges  with  1,083  students ;  there  are  34  public  and 
numerous  private  colleges  or  institutes  for  secondary  instruction.  In  1894 
there  were  15  normal  schools  with  about  600  students,  and  1, 817  primary  schools 
with  about  89,000  jmpils  in  attendance.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous  but 
not  compulsoiy.  The  Republic  possesses  a  national  library,  museum,  and 
observatory. 

Finance. 

The  following  are  the  official  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
biennial  periods  indicated  : — 


- 

1891-92 

1893-94 

1895-96 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

Pesos 
26,023,160 
26,979,325 

Pesos 
30,580,000 
33,502,386 

Pesos 
26,226,300 
26,233,191 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties,  which  amounted  in 
1893  to  9,160,175  pesos. 

The  internal  debt  on  June  30,  1894,  was:  consolidated,  5,466,896 
pesos;  floating,  3,946,164  pesos  ;  total,  9,413,060  pesos.  This  is  exclusive 
of  paper  currency  amounting  to  26, 135,606  pesos.  The  interest  on  the 
consolidated  internal  debt  was  262,196  pesos.  The  floating  debt  should  be 
paid  off  by  means  of  sinking  funds  assigned  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  in 
1888.     The  fund  at  present  amounts  to  604,000  pesos  per  annum,  but  owihg 
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to  the  extraordinary  charges  incurred  on  account  of  the  insurrection  of  1895, 
the  actual  condition  of  the  floating  debt  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 

The  external  debt,  mostly  due  to  British  creditors,  stands  thus  :  external 
bonds  of  1873,  1,913,500Z.  ;  coupon  arrears  and  interest  certificates  to  June 
30,  1895,  1,455,220Z.  ;  total,  3,368,720^.  Negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the 
external  debt  have  been  in  progress  since  June  1889,  and  there  is  now  a 
prospect  of  an  arrangement  between  the  Government  and  the  bondholders 
being  made  in  time  for  ratification  by  the  Congress  of  1896. 

Defence. 

The  strength  of  the  national  army  is  determined  by  Act  of  Congress  each 
session.  The  peace  footing  is  5, 500.  In  case  of  war  the  Executive  can  raise  the 
army  to  the  strength  which  circumstances  may  require.  Every  able-bodied 
Colombian  is  liable  to  military  service. 

Production. 

Columbia  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments. 
From  Antioquia  alone  gold  valued  at  40,000Z,  is  exported  annually.  The 
average  annual  output  of  gold  and  silver  is  about  823,000^.  in  value.  The 
number  of  mines  of  all  sorts  on  which  the  legal  imposts  were  paid  in  1891 
Was  4,961,  nearly  all  of  which  were  gold  mines  either  alluvial  or  in  veins. 
Of  the  total  number,  3,398  (all  of  them  gold)  were  in  Antioquia,  794  in 
Tolima,  571  in  Cauca.  In  Tolima  and  Cauca  there  are  many  silver  mines, 
either  alone  or  in  association  with  gold  or  other  metals.  Other  minerals, 
more  or  less  worked,  are  copper,  platinum,  lead,  mercury,  cinnabar  (14 
mines),  manganese  (7  mines),  emeralds  (32  mines).  The  emerald  mines  of 
'  Muzo  on  the  river  Minero  are  said  to  yield  to  the  value  of  about  20,000Z. 
yearly.  The  Pradera  iron  works  north-east  of  Bogota  have  a  capacity  of  30  tons 
of  pig  iron  daily,  and  manufacture  wrought  iron,  rails,  sugar  mills,  castings, 
&c.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  works  are  coal,  iron,  limestone, 
sand,  manganese,  and  fireclay  deposits,  which  render  the  locality  highly 
favourable  for  the  development  of  metallurgical  industries.  The  salt  mines  at 
Zipaquira,  north  of  Bogota,  are  a  government  monopoly  and  a  great  source  of 
revenue,  supplying  nearly  the  whole  of  Colombia  with  salt.  In  several  of 
the  departments  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  petroleum. 

Only  a  small  section  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  fertile,  but  of  no  present  value,  from  want  of  means  of  communication  and 
transport.  _  Coffee  cultivation  is  extending  rapidly  ;  cocoa,  tobacco,  sugar, 
vegetable  ivory,  rubber,  and  dyewoods  are  produced,  besides  wheat,  maize, 
plantains,  &c.  In  Tolima  are  wide  grazing  districts,  the  total  number  of 
cattle,  horses,  mules  and  asses  in  the  department  being  390,000.  In 
Colombia  the  number  of  these  animals  is  estimated  at  3,465,000,  besides 
3,487,000  goats,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Colombia  for  five  years  has  been  as 
follows  (up  to  1891  mostly  in  currency,  in  subsequent  years  mostly  in 
gold)  :— 


1889 


Imports 
Exports 


Pesos 
11,579,340 
14,697,340 


1890 


Pesos 
12,854,180 
17,583,170 


1891 


Pesos 
14,447,860 
24,802,769 


1893 


12,189,253  13,403,299 
16,067,549  14,630,332 


The  princii)al  imports  are  food-stufFs,  beverages,  textiles,  and  iron  and  steel 
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goods  ;  the  chief  exports  are  coffee,  earth-nuts,  silver  ore,  cacao,  cotton, 
dye-stuffs,  live  animals,  tobacco,  hides,  caoutchouc,  timber.  In  1892  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  4,289,576  pesos;  from  France, 
2,244,459  pesos;  from  Germany,  1,315,430  pesos;  from  the  United  States, 
1,816,263  pesos.  Exports  to  the  value  of  5,966,911  pesos  went  to  Great 
Britain  ;  4,855,467  pesos  to  the  United  States  ;  1,520,905  pesos  to  France  ; 
1,450,903  pesos  to  Germany.  The  value  of  coffee  exported  in  1892  was 
7,609,356  pesos  ;  precious  metals,  3,471,529  pesos  ;  minerals,  620,424  pesos  ; 
tobacco,  576,536  pesos;  hides,  560,485  pesos.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
British  trade  with  Colombia  passes  through  the  port  of  Barranquilla. 

Far  more  important  than  the  direct  commerce  is  the  transit  trade,  passing 
through  the  two  ports  of  Panama  and  of  Colon,  which,  united  by  railway, 
connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1893  the  transit  traffic 
was  185,591  tons,  showing  a  falling  off  of  212  tons  as  compared  with  the 
traffic  of  1892,  the  New  York  trade  having  decreased,  while  the  European 
had  increased..  The  traffic  from  the  Pacific  is  about  two-thirds  of  that  from 
the  Atlantic. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Colombia,  and  of  the  exports  of  British  home  produce  to 
Colombia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years : — 


Imports  into  United  Kingdom   I     304,261    '     329,244 
Exports  of  British  Produce    .     1,144,246    i  1,279,708 


£  £ 

457,094  I  629,736 
1,105,487  i  957,608 


£ 

569,412 
976,586 


Of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Colombia,  the  most  important 
articles  in  1894  were  silver  ore,  of  the  value  of  99,918Z.  ;  coffee,  of  the  value 
of  276,589?.  ;  caoutchouc,  25,518Z.  At  the  head  of  the  articles  of  British 
home  produce  exported  to  Colombia  in  1894  were  manufactured  cotton  goods, 
of  the  value  of  621,270Z.  The  other  principal  articles  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Colombia  in  1894  were  linen  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  43,121^. ; 
woollens,  of  the  value  of  50,994Z.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the 
value  of  35,946?.  ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  19,731?. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1894  the  merchant  shipping  of  Colombia  consisted  of  2  steamers  of 
341  tons  and  5  sailing  vessels  of  2,179  tons. 

In  1893  there  entered  the  ports  of  Colombia  1,510  vessels  of  806,397  tons, 
and  cleared  1,475  of  1,436,854  tons  ;  of  the  total  tonnage  55  per  cent,  was 
British,  19  per  cent.  French,  and  10  per  cent.  German. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  Colombia  in  1892  was  218  miles.  Three 
railways  are  complete  and  in  working  order,  and  five  others  are  partly  con- 
structed and  in  use.  The  roads  of  Colombia  are  simple  mule  tracks,  but  the 
Government  is  employing  soldiers  to  improve  the  main  roads.  Thirty-three 
regular  steamers  visit  Colombian  ports  every  month  ;  of  these  15  are  English, 
9  American,  4  German,  3  French,  1  Spanish,  and  1  Italian. 

In  1893  the  Post  Office  of  Colombia  carried  302,410  .inland  letters  and 
post-cards,  615,844  samples,  printed  matter,  &c.,  70,038  registered  letters  and 
packets,  and  despatched  342,440  letters  and  206,171  printed  papers,  packets, 
&c.,  abroad. 

There  were  6,835  miles  of  telegraph  in  1894,  with  319  stations ;  between 
June  1,  1892,  and  March  31,  1894,  317,507  telegrams  and  2,509  cablegi-ams 
were  sent  out,  while  372,630  telegrams  and  3,322  cablegrams  were  received. 
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Under  the  superintendence  of  M,  do  Lesseps,  a  company  was  formed  in 
1881  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  46  miles  in  length,  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  mainly  following  the  line  of  the  railway.  The  capital 
received  up  to  June  30,  1886,  amounted  to  772,545,412  francs ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  before  the  undertaking  was  completed  this  would  have  to  be 
nearly  doubled.  It  was  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  of  600  million  francs  in 
December  1888,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sum  was  taken  up.  It  was 
sought  to  form  a  new  company,  but  without  success,  so  that  the  company 
was  compelled  to  go  into  liquidation  and  suspend  payment  and  all  operations 
on  the  canal  (from  March  15,  1889).  In  March  1893  a  further  extension 
was  granted  for  the  organisation  of  a  new  company  to  take  over  the  business  ; 
in  1894  steps  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  the  new  company,  and  work  on 
the  canal  was  provisionally  resumed- 

Money  and  Credit. 

In  1894  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper 
currency,  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  and  the  coinage  of  small  silver  pieces  for 
the  Government  in  European  mints.  There  is,  however,  said  to  be  no  gold 
in  the  country  available  for  coinage.  No  money  has  recently  been  coined  in 
Colombia,  but  in  1894  silver  coinage  ('835  fine)  was  executed  in  Birmingham 
for  the  Republic  to  the  amount  of  8,251  pesos.  The  currency  is  almost 
entirely  paper  money.  On  December  31,  1894,  the  amount  of  metallic  and 
paper  money  in  the  banks  was  as  follows  : — 


Banks 

Silver 

Nickel 

Paper        | 

Banco  Nacional 
Banco  de  Colombia  . 
Banco  Internacional 
Banco  de  Bogota 

Total      . 

Pesos 

179,451 

54,088 

1,619,775 

50,518 

Pesos 

15,772 

1,150 

173 

Pesos 

18,416 

474,264 

242,553 

251,402 

1,903,832 

17,095 

986,635 

At  the  same  date  the  National  Bank  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to 
27,000,000  pesos. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  peso,  or  dollar,  of  10  reals  is  the  legal  tender,  although  the  country 
people  and  retail  trade  generally  adopt  the  old  dollar  of  8  r. ,  which  is  usually 
meant  unless  peso  fuerte  or  peso  de  ley  is  stipulated.  Its  nominal  value  is  45. , 
or  5  fr.,  but  owing  to  the  coinage  law  which  reduced  the  fineness  from  '835  to 
•500,  the  Colombian  dollar  is  really  worth  1*.  lO^d.  At  Panama  and  Colon, 
where  paper  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  the  sol  or  Penivian  dollar  is  the 
legal  tender. 

Coined  money : — 

Nickel. —  2^-cent,  5-cent,  common  in  every- day  use,  at  a  discount  for  paper. 

Silver. — The  peso,  and  50-  and  80-cent.  pieces,  ^-real,  1  real,  2  real,  not 
coined  at  present. 

All  the  foreign  coins  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  any  that  arrive  are 
bought  up  at  the  ports  at  a  high  premium. 

The  metric  system  was  introduced  into  the  Republic  in  1857.  In  custom- 
house business  the  kilogramme,    equal  to  2,204  avoirdupois  pounds,  is  the 
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standard.  In  ordinary  commerce  the  arroba,  of  25  Colombian  pounds,  or  12^ 
kilos  ;  the  quintal,  of  100  Colombian  pounds,  or  50  kilos ;  and  the  carga,  of 
250  Colombian  pounds,  or  125  kilos,  are  generally  used.  The  Colombian 
libra  is  equal  to  1*102  pound  avoirdupois.  The  Colombian  vara,  or  80  cm., 
is  the  measure  of  length  used  for  retailing  purposes,  but  in  liquid  measure 
the  French  litre  is  the  legal  standard. 

Diplomatic  and  Commercial  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Colombia  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — J.  M.  Hurtado. 
Secretary  of  Legation. — J.  N.  Mendez. 
Consul-Qeneral. — Seiior  Ramon  Goenaga. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Colombia. 

Minister  and  Consul- General. — G.  F.  B.  Jenner,  appointed  January  9,  1892. 
Consul  at  Panama. — Claude  C.  Mallet. 

Yice-Consuls  at  Honda,  Medellin,  Barranquilla,  Carthagena,  Colon,  and 
Santa  Martha. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Colombia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Colombia  Bulletin  No,  33  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  8.  Washington, 
1892.  Special  bulletins  of  October  and  November  1893  contain  reports  on  coffee  and  coal 
in  Colombia. 

Circulaire  du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  sur  les  mines  d'or  et  d'argent  de  la  Repub- 
lique  de  Colombie.     Bogota,  1886. 

Descripcion  historica,  geographica  y  politica  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Colombia.  Bogota,  1887. 

Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  (August  7,  1886).    Bogota. 

Diario  Official.    Bogota,  1895. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     London,  1895. 

Informe  del  Ministro  de  Fomento — del  Ministro  de  Guerra  ;  delMinistro  de  Instruccion 
Publica;  Ministro  de  Relacunes  Exteriores;  Ministro  de  Gobierno;  Ministro  del  Tesoro; 
Ministro  de  Justicia ;  Ministro  de  Hacienda.   Bogota,  1895. 

Mensaje  que  el  Vioepresidente  de  la  Republica  dirige  al  Congresso  Nacional,  1894. 
Bogota,  1895. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  in  the  year  1894.  Imp.  4.  London,  1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bates  (H.  W,),  Central  and  South  America.    New  edition.    London,  1882. 

Bruycker  (P.  de),  Les  mines  d'or  et  d'argent  de  la  Colombie.  Extrait  du  Bull,  de  la  Soc. 
R.  de  la  Geographie  d'Anvers.     Antwerp,  1888. 

Cadena  (P.  J.),  Anales  diplomaticos  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1878. 

Esguerra,  Diccionario  geograflco  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.     Bogota,  1879. 

Etienne  (C.  P.),  Nouvelle-Grenade,  apergu  general  sur  la  Colombie.     Geneve,  1887. 

Hall  (Col.  P.),  Colombia;  its  Present  State  in  respect  of  Climate,  Soil,  &c.  8.  Philadelphia, 
1871. 

Hassaurek  (F,),  Four  Years  among  Spanish  Americans.    12.    New  York,  1867. 

Holton,  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes.    New  York. 

Mosquera  (General),  Compendio  de  geografia,  general,  politica,  fi'sica  y  special  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.     8.     London,  1866. 

Nunez  (R.)  and  Jahay  (H.),  La  Republique  de  Colombie,  Geographie,  Histoire, 
Organisation,  <fec.     Brussels,  1893. 

Pereira  (R.  S.),  Les  Etats-Unis  de  Colombie.     Paris,  1883. 

Perez  (Felipe),  Geografia  general,  fisica  y  politica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia. 
Bogota,  1883. 

Reclus  (Armand),  Panama  et  Darien.     Paris,  1881. 

Rodrigues  (J.  C),  The  Panama  Canal.     London,  1885. 

Simons  (F.  A.  A.),  Goajira  Peninsula.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Decem- 
ber 1885. 

Simons  (F.  A.  A,),  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  1881, 

White  (R.  B.),  Notes  on  the  Central  Provinces  of  Colombia.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  for  1883.    London,  1883, 
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CONGO  INDEPENDENT  STATE. 

The  Congo  Independent  State  was  constituted  and  defined  by  the  General 
Act  of  the  International  Conference,  signed  at  Berlin  February  26,  1885,  by 
which  it  was  declared  neutral  and  free  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  basin  of  the  River  Congo.  The  Powers  reserved  to 
themselves,  until  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  right  of  deciding  if 
freedom  of  entry  shall  be  maintained  or  not.  But  an  International  Con- 
ference, which  met  at  Brussels  in  1890,  authorised  the  Government  of  the 
Independent  State  to  levy  certain  duties  on  imports.  The  Congo  Independent 
State  was  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  individually  ; 
but  by  will  dated  August  2,  1889,  the  King  bequeathed  to  Belgium  all  his 
sovereign  rights  in  the  State.  On  July  31,  1890,  the  territories  of  the 
State  were  declared  inalienable,  and  a  Convention  of  July  3,  1890,  between 
Belgium  and  the  Independent  State,  reserved  to  the  former  the  right  of  an- 
nexing the  latter  after  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  Central  Government  at  Brussels  consists  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  three  departments.  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  and  the  Interior,  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  administered  by  three  General 
Secretaries.  There  is  a  local  Government,  consisting  of  the  Governor-General, 
Vice-Governor-General,  State  Inspector,  General  Secretary,  Director  of  Justice, 
Director  of  Finance,  and  Commander  of  the  Forces.  The  seat  of  Govern- 
ment is  at  Boma. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  the  Free  State  were  defined  by  convention 
between  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo  and  Germany,  November 
8,  1884  ;  Great  Britain,  December  16,  1884  ;  the  Netherlands,  December  27, 
1884  ;  France,  February  5,  1885  ;  Portugal,  February  14,  1885,  and  May, 
1891  ;  by  the  declaration  of  neutrality  of  August,  1885  ;  and  by  treaties  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain,  May  12,  1894,  and  France,  August  4,  1894.  The 
State  includes  a  small  section  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  from  its  mouth 
to  Manyanga  ;  French  territory  intervening  between  this  last  station  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobangi,  whence  the  State  extends  northwards  to  the  Mobangi 
River  and  the  Boma  River,  north-east  to  the  watershed  of  the  Congo  basin, 
eastwards  to  30°  E.  long.,  and  Lake  Tanganika,  south-east  to  Lake  Bang weolo 
and  southern  watershed  of  the  Congo  basin  to  Lake  Dilolo,  south-west  (by 
arrangement  with  Portugal,  1891),  to  the  course  of  the  Kassai  river,  thence 
to  7°  S,,  the  river  Kwilu,  8°  S,,  the  river  Kwango,  and  the  parallel  of 
Nokki.  The  area  of  the  Independent  State  is  estimated  at  900,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  30,000,000.  The  European  population  in  1895 
numbered  1,096.  Of  these,  691  were  Belgian,  75  English,  75  Portuguese,  75 
Swedish  and  Norwegian,  50  French,  28  American,  21  Italian,  14  Danish,  16 
Dutch,  12  German,  4  Spanish  and  1  Austrian  ;  other  non-native  inhabitants 
numbered  14.     The  capital  is  at  Boma,  on  the  Lower  river. 

The  Congo  is  navigable  for  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Vivi.  Above 
this,  for  over  200  miles,  are  numerous  rapids,  which  render  the  river  unnavigable 
as  far  as  Stanley  Pool  (Leopoldville).  Above  this  there  are  about  1,000  miles 
of  navigable  water,  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  while  several  of  the  great  tribu- 
taries are  navigable  over  a  considerable  extent  of  their  course.  In  1888,  a 
survey,  with  the  view  to  a  construction  of  a  railway  250  miles  long,  was  com- 
pleted between  Vivi  and  Leopoldville  at  an  average  distance  of  30  miles  S.  of 
the  river.     Of  this  railway  about  65  miles  are  now  open  for  traffic. 

The  revenue  for  1896  is  estimated  at  7,002,735  francs,  and  expenditure 
8,236,300  francs  ;  the  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  a  subsidy  of  two 
million  francs  annually  granted  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  from  an  advance 
of  money  by  the  Belgian  Government,  July  3,  1890,  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
at  the  rate  of  two  million  francs  a  year,  from  taxes,  and  from  the  sale  and 
letting  of  public  lands. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  palm-oil,  rubber,  ivory,  orchilla 
weed,  gum  copal,  ground  nuts,  cam-wood.     The  chief  imports  are  textiles, 
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guns,  powder,  spirits  (in  a  small  portion  of  the  territory),  tobacco.  In  1893 
the  general  imports  were  valued  at  10,148,418  francs  ;  in  1894  at  11,854,021 
francs.  In  1892  the  general  exports  were  valued  at  7,529,979  francs  ;  in 
1893  at  7,814,791  francs  ;  in  1894  at  11,031,704  francs  ;  the  exports  of  the 
Independent  State  proper  in  1892  were  valued  at  5,487,633  francs  ;  in  1893 
at  6,206,134  francs  ;  in  1894  at  8,761,622  francs.  The  chief  articles  exported 
(in  the  genei-al  commerce)  in  1894  were  : — Coffee,  290,008  francs  ;  ivory, 
5,210,260  francs;  nuts,  1,483,659  francs  ;  palm-oil,  1,043,773  francs;  caout- 
chouc, 2,726,703  francs.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands.  In  1894  the  imports  from  Belgium  amounted  to  6,227,909 
francs,  and  the  exports  to  Belgium  6,398,303  francs. 

In  1893  677  vessels  of  217,996  tons  entered  the  ports  of  Banana  and  Boraa. 

Under  the  governor  are  a  large  number  of  white  subordinates,  chiefs  of 
districts,  which  extend  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  and  other  officials.  The 
twelve  administrative  divisions  or  provinces  are  : — Banana  (two  circum- 
scriptions), Boma,  Matadi,  the  Falls,  Stanley  Pool,  Kwango  Oriental,  Equator, 
Ubangi- Welle,  Stanley  Falls,  Aruwimi-Welle,  Lualaba,  and  the  administra- 
tive region  of  Tanganyika.  The  principal  stations  occupied  are  : — Banana, 
Boma,  Matadi,  Lukunga,  Leopoldville,  New  Antwerp,  Berghe  Ste  Marie, 
Coquilhatville,  Stanley  Falls,  Luluaburg,  Ponthierville,  Albertville,  Nyangse 
and  Kaweongo, 

There  is  an  armed  force  of  native  Africans,  divided  into  16  companies, 
commanded  by  143  European  officers  and  146  sergeants.  The  effective 
strength  for  1895-96  is  fixed  at  6,120  men,  the  contingent  to  be  recruited 
within  the  State  being  4,000.  There  are  4  camps  of  instruction.  There  are 
seven  steamers  on  the  Lower  and  twelve  in  the  Upper  Congo,  besides  a 
flotilla  of  sailing  and  row  boats.  There  is  a  regular  steamer  service  with 
Europe,  and  the  State  is  included  in  the  postal  union.  Post  offices,  10. 
Letters,  &c.  (1893)  :  internal,  49,544  ;  international,  119,784. 

Consul-General  in  London  for  the  Congo  Independent  State. — J.  Houdret. 

British  Consul — W.  C.  Pickersgill,  C.  B.  (at  Loanda). 

British  Vice-Consul  at  Boma. — L.  R.  S.  Arthur. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  the  Congo  State.— i.  Official. 

Bulletin  offlciel  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  tlie  King  of  the  Belgians  in  the  name  of  the 
International  Association  of  the  Congo.    London,  1885. 

Correspondence  with  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Berlin  respecting  West  African 
Conference.    London,  1885. 

Protocols  and  General  Act  of  the  West  African  Conference.    London,  1885. 

2.  Unofficial. 

Alexis  (M.  G.),  Le  Congo  Beige.    Brussels,  1888. 
Bentley  (Rev.  W.  H.),  Life  on  the  Congo.    London,  1887. 

Bula  N'Zau. — Travel  and  Adventures  in  the  Congo  Free  State.     8.     London,  1894. 
Burdo  (A.),  Les  Beiges  dans  TAfriquc  centrale.     6  vols.     4.     Brussels,  1891. 
Coquilhat  (C),  Sur  le  Haut-Congo.    Paris,  1888. 
Dupont  (E.),  Le  Congo.     Brussels,  1889. 
Jeannent.  Quatre  annees  au  Congo.    Brussels,  1889. 
Keltie  (J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.     2nd  Edition.    London,  1895. 
Le  Mouvenicnt  Geographique.     Brussels,  1893. 
Pec/i  McZ-Loesc/ie  (Dr.),  Kongoland.    Jena,  1887. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1885-92. 
Reclua  (E.),  Nouvelle  geographic  universelle.    Vol.  XIII.     Paris,  1888. 
Stanley  (H.  M.),  The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State.     2  vols.     London,  1885 
Stanley  (H.  M.),  Tlirough  the  Dark  Continent.     2  vols.    London,  1878. 
Thyg  (Capt.),  ,Au  Congo  et  au  Kassasi.    Brussels,  1888. 
Van  Moesel,  Etude  sur  la  legislature  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo. 
Ward  (H.),  Five  Years  with  the  Congo  Cannibals.     London,  1890. 
Wauters  (A.  J.),  Le  Congo.     Brussels,  1885. 
White  (A.  Silva),  The  Development  of  Africa.     London,  1890. 
Tff8smann(H.),  Im  Innern  Afrikas.     Berlin,  18SS. 
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COREA. 

(Ch'ao-hsien,  or  Chosen.) 
Government. 

The  reigning  monarch,  named  Li-Hi  in  Chinese,  succeeded  King  Shoal  Shing 
in  1864,  and  is  the  twenty-ninth  in  succession  since  the  founding  of  the  present 
dynasty  in  1392.  Up  to  July,  1894,  when  war  was  declared  by  Japan  against 
China,  the  monarchy,  which  is  hereditary,  was  practically  absolute.  The 
constitution,  the  penal  code,  and  the  system  of  official  administration  were 
framed  on  the  Chinese  model,  except  that  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  exclusive  and  corrupt.  Since  early  times  Corea 
had  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  China,  a  suzerainty  which  was  denied  by 
Japan  and  which  was  the  cause  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  1895. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  May,  1895,  China  renounced  her  claim,  and  under 
Japanese  influence,  with  the  aid  of  money  borrowed  from  Japan,  many  constitu- 
tional changes  have  been  and  are  being  introduced  in  Corea.  The  constitution 
as  it  at  present  exists  maybe  briefly  described  as  follows  : — The  King  is  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  but  his  power  is  to  a  certain  extent  modified  by  the 
Cabinet,  which  passes  resolutions  and  frames  laws  which  must  be  submitted  to 
the  King  for  ratification.  The  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  have  been  abolished, 
and  the  selection  of  officers  for  government  posts  is  made  by  the  Cabinet,  sub- 
ject to  the  King's  approval.  The  central  government  consists  of  9  departments 
or  ministries  of  state,  the  officials  at  the  head  of  which  form  the  Cabinet.  The 
departments  are  those  of  (1)  the  Prime  Minister,  (2)  the  Royal  Household, 
(3)  the  Treasury,  (4)  the  Home  Office,  (5)  the  Foreign  Office,  (6)  the  War 
Office,  (7)  Justice,  (8)  Works  and  Agriculture,  (9)  Education. 

The  eight  provinces  into  which  Corea  was  formerly  divided  have  been 
abolished,  and  local  government  is  now  administered  in  23  pu,  or  counties, 
these  being  sub-divided  into  Tciin,  or  districts,  of  which  there  are  in  all  336. 

Area  and  Population. 

Estimated  area,  82,000  square  miles ;  population  estimated  at  from 
8, 000, 000  to  16, 000, 000.  Recent  statistics  give  2, 356, 267  families  and  1 0, 528, 937 
inhabitants — 5,312,323  males  and  5,216,614  females.  The  capital,  Seoul, 
has  about  250,000  inhabitants.  The  foreign  population  consisted,  in  1892, 
of  9,890  Japanese,  2,556  Chinese,  51  British,  80  American,  28  Erench,  and 
26  German.  The  language  of  the  people  is  intermediate  between  Mongolo- 
Tartar  and  Japanese,  and  an  alphabetical  system  of  writing  is  used  to  some 
extent.  In  all  official  writing,  and  in  the  correspondence  of  the  upper  classes, 
the  Chinese  characters  were  used  exclusively,  but  in  official  documents  a 
mixture  of  the  native  script  is  now  being  introduced. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  is  observed  with  as  much  punctiliousness  as  in 
China,  but,  otherwise,  religion  holds  a  low  place  in  the  kingdom.  The  law 
forbidding  temples  and  priests  in  the  city  of  Seoul  has  been  repealed  ;  in 
the  country  there  are  numerous  Buddhist  monasteries.  Confucianism  is  held 
in  highest  esteem  by  the  upper  classes,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  of 
China  is  the  first  aim  of  Corean  scholars  and  aspirants  for  official  station. 
There  are  about  20,000  Catholics  and  300  Protestants.  In  1890  an  English 
Church  mission  was  established,  with  a  bishop  and  ten  other  members. 
Two  hospitals  are  attached  to  the  mission  with  an  English  doctor,  a  lady 
doctor,  and  trained  nurses.  The  American  missionaries  have  also  an  hospital 
in  Seoul.  In  1892  there  were  about  40  Protestant  missionaries  (British  and 
American),  20  Roman  Catholic. 
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In  Seoul  there  is  a  school  for  English  with  2  English  teachers  and  130 
pupils.  There  are,  besides,  8  or  10  schools  for  Japanese  and  1  American 
Mission  School,  all  of  which  are  subsidised  by  the  government. 

Finance  and  Defence. 

The  revenue  was  formerly  derived  chiefly  from  the  land  tax,  payable  in 
kind  ;  the  sale  of  trade  monopolies  ;  a  poll  tax,  and  other  levies  accruing 
chiefly  to  the  local  authorities.  Under  present  arrangements  the  revenue 
will  be  derived  from  three  sources  : — the  land  tax,  to  be  payable  in  money  ; 
the  maritime  customs  ;  and  the  sale  of  ginseng,  which  will  cease  to  be  a 
perquisite  of  the  palace,  the  King  being  granted  a  yearly  subsidy  of  500,000 
dollars  (50,000Z.)  for  his  expenditure.  It  is  estimated  that  the  land  tax  will 
yield  20,000,000  dollars;  the  maritime  customs,  600,000  ;  and  the  sale  of 
ginseng,  500,000.     In  1892  the  customs  amounted  to  438,413  dollars. 

The  standing  army  of  Corea  used  to  consist  of  about  5,000  men,  drilled 
by  2  American  instructors.  This  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
residue  under  these  instructors  retained  as  a  palace  guard,  has  now  been  dis- 
banded, and  an  embryo  army,  at  present  limited  to  about  2,000  men,  has 
been  substituted.  It  is  under  the  control  of  Japanese  drill-instructors,  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  their  training.  There  is  also  a  military  school  for 
the  education  of  cadets  under  Japanese  management,  and  a  Koyal  Naval  School 
has  been  recently  established  under  an  English  naval  instructor  and  gunnery 
instructor.  A  police  force,  numbering  about  1,500  men,  has  also  been  formed, 
and  is  under  the  control  of  a  special  department. 

Production  and  Commerce. 

In  the  south  of  Corea,  rice,  wheat,  beans,  and  grain  of  all  kinds  are 
grown,  besides  tobacco  ;  in  the  north  the  chief  crops  are  barley,  millet,  and 
oats.  Probably  only  half  the  available  land  is  cultivated.  Gold,  copper, 
iron,  and  coal  abound,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  develop  these  resources. 

In  1876  Corea  concluded  a  treaty  with  Japan  ;  in  1882  China  (Trade  and 
Frontier  Regulations)  and  the  United  States  ;  in  1883  Germany  and  Great 
Britain;  in  1884  Italy  and  Russia;  in  1886  France;  in  1892  Austria.  An 
overland  Trade  Convention  has  been  concluded  with  Russia,  whose  frontier  is 
separated  from  that  of  Corea  by  the  Tiumen  River. 

In  these  treaties  Corea  was  treated  with  as  an  independent  State.  By 
virtue  of  these  treaties  Seoul  and  the  three  ports  of  Jenchuan,  Fusan,  and 
Yuensan  are  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  (merchandise  only)  at  the  three  ports  has  been 
as  follows  : — 


- 

1890 

1891                   1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

Dollars            Dollars 
4,727,839     5,256,468 
3,550,478  1  3,366,344 

Dollars 
4,598,485 
2,443,739 

Dollars 
3,880,155 
1,698,116 

Dollars 
5,843,189 
3,456,140 

The  imports  in  1894  were :  cotton  goods,  chiefly  shirtings  and  muslins, 
value  2,379,980  dollars;  woollen  goods,  45,009  dollars;  metals,  164,060 
dollars;  sundries,  3,253,340  dollars.  The  chief  exports  were:  beans,  value 
615,310  dollars;  cow-hides,  329,440  dollars;  rice,  1,210,150  dollars. 

The  actual  trade  is  much  greater  than  that  stated.  The  statistics  refer 
only  to  the  three  open  ports,  at  which  a  customs  service  has  been  established, 
conducted  by  foreigners  detached  from  the  Chinese  customs  service.  No 
account  is  taken  of  the  trade  at  non-treaty  ports,  or  of  that  o^  the  Russian 
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and  Chinese  frontiers,  or  of  the  under-vahiation  of  imports  owing  to  "ad 
valorem  "  duties.  About  60  per  cent,  (in  vahie)  of  the  imports  are  goods  of 
British  manufacture,  and  30  per  cent,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  the  trade  in 
Jaj)anese  piece  goods  is  steadily  increasing,  the  value  in  1894  amounting  to 
276,000  dollars. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  from  foreign  countries  in  1894  was 
1,313  of  365,301  tons,  of  which  11,712  tons  was  British. 

Transport  in  the  interior  is  by  porters,  pack-horses  and  oxen.  Small 
river  steamers,  chiefly  owned  by  Japanese,  run  on  the  Han  River  between 
Chemulpo  and  Seoul,  and  there  is  a  project  for  a  railway  between  the  capital 
and  Chemulpo.  A  line  of  coasting  steamers  visits  the  non-treaty  ports  at 
stated  intervals,  and  is  said  to  do  a  profitable  carrying  trade.  A  telegraph 
line  runs  from  Seoul  north  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  connecting  with  the 
line  to  Shanghai ;  another  runs  south  to  Fusan,  connecting  with  the  cable  to 
Japan  ;  a  third  from  Seoul  to  Yuensan,  thence  north  to  the  capital  of  the 
north-east  province,  and  will  probably  be  connected  eventually  with  the 
Russian  telegraph  system  at  Novokievsk. 


^^K  Money. 


The  legal  currency  is  the  copper  cash,  together  with  the  newly  minted 
silver  dollar,  silver  20  cent  piece,  nickel  5  cent,  copper  5  cash,  brass  1  cash. 
The  amount  of  the  new  coinage  in  circulation  is,  however,  totally  inadequate, 
and  is  supplemented  by  the  Mexican  dollar  and  Japanese  yen,  both  of  which 
are  legal  tender.  In  remote  districts  only  silver  ingots  can  be  changed. 
About  500  old  cash  pieces  are  given  for  the  dollar  or  yen. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Sir  Claude  Maxwell  Macdonald, 
K.C.M.G.  (Peking). 

British  Consul -General  at  Seoul. — Walter  C.  Hillier. 
Acting  Vice-Consul  at  Chemulpo. — W.  H.  Wilkinson. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Corea. 

Annual  Reports  and  Eeturns  on  the  Trade  in  Foreign  Vessels.    Shanghai,  1895. 

Foreign  Oftice  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Corea.    Annual  Series.     London. 

Campbell  (C.  W.),  Report  of  a  Journey  in  North  Corea.    Blue  Book.     China  No.  2.    1891. 

Carles  (W.  R.),  Life  in  Corea.    London,  1888. 

Cavendish  (A.  E.  J.)  and  Goold-Adams  (H.  E.),  Korea  and  the  Sacred  White  Mountain. 
8.     London,  1894. 

Curzon  (G.  N.),  Problems  of  the  Far  East.     8.     London,  1894. 

Ballet,  Histoire  de  I'eglise  de  Coree.  Paris,  1874.  [This  work  contains  much  accurate 
information  concerning  the  political  and  social  life,  geography,  and  language  of  Corea]. 

Dictionnaire  Coreen-Frangais,  par  les  missionaires  de  Coree  de  la  Societe  des  Missions 
Etrangeres  de  Paris.  Yokohama,  1880.  Grammaire  Coreenne  (by  the  same).  Yokohama, 
1881. 

Gale  (J.  S.),  Korean  Grammatical  Forms.     Seoul. 

Qriffis  (W.  E.),  Corea :  the  Hermit  Nation.     London,  1882. 

Hall  (J.  C),  A  Visit  to  Corea  in  1882,  in  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1883. 

Hamel  (Hendrik),  Relation  du  Naufrage  d'un  Vaisseau  Holandois,  &c.,  traduite  du 
Flamand  par  M.  Minutoli.  12.  Paris,  1670.  [This  contains  the  earliest  European  account 
of  Corea.  An  English  translation  from  the  French  is  given  in  Vol.  IV.  of  A.  and  J. 
Churchill's  Collection,  foL,  London,  1744,  and  in  Vol.  VII.  of  Pinkerton's  Collection, 
4,  London,  1811]. 

Korean  Repository.     Published  monthly.     Seoul. 

Landor  (H.  S.),  Corea,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.     London,  1895. 

Lowell  (Perceval),  Choson,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.  A  Sketch  of  Korea.  London, 
1883. 

Oppert  (Ernst),  Corea :  a  Forbidden  Land.     8.    London,  1880. 

Scoff  (James),  A  Corean  Manual.     2nd  ed.,  London,  1892. 

Scott  (James),  English-Corean  Dictionary.     Shanghai,  1891. 

Underwood  (H.),  Corean  Grammar.    Concise  Corean  Dictionary.     Shanghai,  1890, 
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COSTA  RICA. 

(Hepublica  de  Costa  Eica.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  an  independent  State  since  the  year  1821,  and 
forming  part  from  1824  to  1829  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  is 
governed  under  a  Constitution  first  promulgated  in  1870,  but  modified  very 
frequently  since  that  date.  Practically  there  was  no  constitution  between 
1870  and  1882,  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives— one  representative  to  every  8,000  inhabitants — chosen  in  electoral 
assemblies,  the  members  of  which  are  returned  by  the  suffrage  of  all  who  are 
able  to  live  'respectably.'  There  were  537  electors  in  1889,  and  26  deputies 
(32  in  1895),  The  members  of  the  Chamber  are  elected  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  The  executive  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  president,  elected,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Congress,  for  the 
term  of  four  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Rafael  Iglesias,  elected  April  1894. 

The  administration  normally  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  four 
ministers — viz,  of  the  Interior  ;  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Education,  Justice,  and 
Worship  ;  of  Finance  and  Commerce  ;  and  of  War  and  Marine. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  23,000  English  square  miles, 
divided  into  five  provinces  and  two  comarcas.  According  to  the  census  of 
February  18,  1892,  the  population  was  243,205  (122,480  males  and  120,725 
females),  besides  19,456  (estimated)  unenumerated,  and  about  3,500 
aborigines.  The  enumerated  population  gives  on  an  average  10  "5  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.  There  were  in  1893  1,490  marriages,  10,567  births 
(197  per  cent,  illegitimate),  and  6,027  deaths,  showing  a  deficiency  of  805 
births,  but  the  registration  of  births  and  marriages  is  very  imperfect.  In 
1891  6,330  i)ersons  entered  and  3,706  left  Costa  Rica.  The  population  of 
European  descent,  many  of  them  pure  Spanish  blood,  dwell  mostly  around  the 
capital,  the  city  of  San  Jose  (jjopulation  20,000),  and  in  the  towns  of  Alajuela, 
Cartago,  Heredia  (pop,  6,047),  Guanacaste,  Puntarenas,  and  Limon,  The 
government  encourages  immigration  by  the  sale  of  land  on  easy  terms. 
In  1893  many  concessions  were  made  for  colonising  and  agricultural 
purposes. 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  there  is  entire  religious 
liberty  under  the  Constitution.  In  1892  there  were  in  the  Republic  2,245 
Protestants,  35  Jews,  and  224  Buddhists,  &c.  Education  is  compulsory  and 
free.  In  1892  there  were  267  primary  schools,  with  11,472  pupils  in  at- 
tendance, besides  five  establishments  for  higher  education  costing  87,030 
pesos.     In  1891,  546,035  pesos  were  devoted  to  education. 
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Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  two  Appeal  Courts, 
and  the  Court  of  Cassation,  There  are  also  subordinate  courts  in  the  separate 
provinces,  and  local  justices  throughout  the  Republic.  Capital  punishment 
cannot  be  inflicted. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  have  been : — 


- 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Revenue     . 
.  Expenditure 

Pesos 
5,195,865 
4,995,343 

Pesos 
5,601,996 
5,483,430 

Pesos 
5,808,474 
5,449,290 

Pesos 
4,800,000 
4,741,840 

Pesos 
6,021,615 

6,824,243 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  consisted  of  a  six  per  cent,  loan  of  the 
nominal  amount  of  1,000,  OOOZ.,  contracted  in  England  in  1871,  and  a  7  per 
cent,  loan  of  the  nominal  amount  of  2,400,000Z. — issued  at  82 — contracted  in 
1872.  The  amount  outstanding  in  January  1887  was  2,691,300/.,  and  the 
accumulated  interest  amounted  to  2,119,512Z.  The  principal  of  the  debt  has 
been  converted  into  a  total  amount  of  2,000,000Z.  sterling  at  5  per  cent,  from 
January  1,  1888,  and  for  the  arrears  of  interest  fully  paid  up  shares  in  the 
Costa  Rica  Railway  Company  were  given,  22Z.  105.  of  shares  for  the  arrears 
on  each  lOOl.  old  bond.  In  1895  the  Government  again  went  into  default, 
and  negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  a  settlement.  The  internal  debt 
on  March  31,  1893,  amounted  to  2,750,100  pesos.  It  is  being  rapidly 
redeemed. 

Defence. 

Costa  Rica  has  an  army  of  600  men  and  12,000  militia,  but  on  a  war 
footing  can  command  34,000  militia,  as  every  male  between  18  and  50  may 
be  required  to  serve. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

Almost  anything  can  be  grown  in  Costa  Rica,  but  the  principal  agricultural 
products  are  coffee  (15,160,878  kilogrammes  in  1893),  bananas  (1,576,650 
bunches),  sugar  (162,804  quintals  in  1891).  The  production  of  bananas  and 
of  coff'ee  is  rapidly  increasing.  Maize,  rice,  wheat,  potatoes  are  commonly 
cultivated.  Gold  and  silver  mines  are  worked  ;  the  annual  value  of  the 
produce  being  about  128,000  pesos.  In  1892  the  live  stock  consisted  of 
345,665  cattle,  77,043  horses,  and  2,765  sheep,  valued  at,  in  all,  5,827,606 
pesos. 

The  following  is  the  value  in  pesos  of  the  imports  and  exports  for 
five  years : — 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Imports    ,     . 
Exports    .     - 

6,306,408 
6,965,371 

6,337,500 
10,290,760 

8,351,029 
9,664,607 

5,389,749 
9,113,948 

5,833,427 
9,619,064 

The  most  important  export  is  coffee,  the  quantity  exported  in  the  year 
1893  being  valued  at  8,304,930  pesos.     Other  exports  were  bananas,  786,493 
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pesos  ;  hides  and  skins,  138,431  pesos  ;  cedar,  98,891  pesos  ;  various  woods, 
87,640  pesos.  Of  the  imports  the  value  of  1,697,944  pesos  was  from  Great 
Britain,  1, 399, 615  pesos  from  the  United  States,  1, 123, 836  jjesos  from  Germany, 
and  807,761  pesos  from  France.  Of  the  coffee  exports  the  value  of  4,586,870 
pesos  was  to  Great  Britain,  1,954,298  pesos  to  the  United  States,  and  1,713,536 
pesos  to  Germany. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  Costa  Rica  has  been  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  U.  K.  from  Costa  Rica     . 
Exports  of  produce  of  U.  K.  to  Costa  Rica 

£ 
519,111 
124,478 

£ 
493,131 
167,424 

£ 

355,115 
157,029 

The  chief  article  imported  from  Costa  Rica  in  1894  was  coffee,  value 
349,828Z.  The  chief  domestic  exports  to  Costa  Rica  in  1894  were  cottons, 
value  52,871?.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  24,066Z.  ;  woollens  and 
worsteds^  13,076Z. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1893  Costa  Rica  had  2  merchant  steamers  of  528  tons  and  1  sailing 
vessel  of  318  tons. 

In  1893  there  entered  the  ports  of  Limon  and  Punta  Arenas  356  steamers 
of  420,811  tons  (151  of  186,848  tons  British),  and  22  sailing  vessels  of  10,673 
tons  (2  of  1,460  tons  British). 

The  railway  system  of  Costa  Rica  extends  from  Limon,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
inland  to  Alajuela,  147  miles.  From  Puntarenas,  on  the  Pacific,  a  line  ex- 
tends to  Esparza,  14  miles.  This  line  is  being  continued  to  Alajuela,  and 
when  it  is  completed  there  will  be  railway  communication  between  the  east 
and  west  coasts.  Other  railways  are  projected.  Gross  railway  receipts 
(1894-95)  2,449,893  pesos  currency. 

In  1893  there  were  70  post  offices.  Letters,  &c.,  despatched  :  internal, 
791,591  ;  external,  865,275. 

There  are  (1891)  telegraph  lines  of  a  total  length  of  630  English  miles, 
with  43  telegraph  offices.     The  number  of  messages  in  1891  was  222,231 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 
There  are  two  banks  in  Costa  Rica,  the  Anglo-Costa  Rican  Bank,  and  the 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos,  and  1,500,000  pesos 
respectively.  The  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  has  a  monopoly  of  the  note  issue. 
The  paper  in  circulation  in  1895  amounted  to  3,107,000  pesos,  the  specie 
reserve  being  1,155,000  pesos. 

The  silver  in  circulation  amounts  to  1,000,000  pesos.. 
The  Peso  or  Dollar,  of  100  Centavas :  par  value,  45.     The  paper  peso  is 
worth  about  Is.  9d. 

Weights  and  Measures. 
The  metric  system  is  now  in  use ;  the  following  are  the  old  weights  and 
measures : — 

T!he  Libra        ....         =1*014  lb.  avoirdupois. 
,,     Quintal    ....  =101 '40  lbs.       „ 

,,     Arroba     .         .         .         .         =25 '35  ,, 

,,     Fancga     ....         =1^  imperial  bushel. 
The  old  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  in  general  use,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  French  metric  system  is  legally  established. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1,  Of  Costa  Rica  in  Great  Britain. 
E7ivoy  and  Ministei'. — M.  Peralta  (residing  at  Liege). 
Consiil- General. — John  A.  Le  Lacheur. 

There  are-  Consular  Representatives  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Falmouth, 
Gibraltar,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Not- 
tingham, Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Costa  Rica. 

Consul- General 
Consul. — Percy  G.  Harrison. 
There  is  a  Vice-Consul  at  Port  Limon. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Keference  concerning  Costa  Rica. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Anuario  estadfstico  de  la  Kepublica  de  Costa  Kica.     San  Jose. 

Calvo  (J.  B.),  Republica  de  Gosta  Rica.  Apuntamientos  geograficos,  estadisticos  e  liisto- 
ricos.  San  Jose^  1887*  Censo  General  de  la  Republica  de  Costa  Rica.  18  Febrero,  1892. 
San  Jose,  1893. 

Costa  Rica— Bulletin  No.  31  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  S.  Washington, 
1892. 

Estadistica  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Republica  de  Costa  Rica.     San  Jose. 

Memoria  de  la  secretaria  de  gobernacion,  policia  y  fomento.     San  Jose. 

Memoria  de  la  secretaria  de  guerra  y  mai'ina.    San  Jose. 

Memoria  de  la  secretaria  de  hacienda  y  comercio.    5.     San  Jose. 

Villavicencio  (Enrique),  Director  of  Statistical  Bureau.  Republica  de  Costa  Rica.  Afio 
de  1886.     San  Jose,  1880. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.     London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bates  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    New  edition.    London,  1882. 

Belly  (Felix),  A  travers  I'Amerique  centrale.     2  vols.  8.     Paris,  1872. 

Biolley  (Paul),  Costa  Rica  and  her  Future.    Washington,  1889. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Ride  across  a  Continent:  a  Personal  Narrative  of  Wanderings  through 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.     2  vols.  8.     London,  1868. 

Cacerea  (J.  M.),  Geografia  de  Centro-America.    Paris,  1882. 

Camphuia  (G.  W.),  Costa  Rica :  The  Country  for  Emigrants.    London. 

Fr'ohel  (Julius),  Aus  Amerika.     2  vols.  8.     Leipzig,  1857-58. 

Marr  (N.),  Reise  nach  Centralamerika.     2  vols.  8.     Hamburg,  1863. 

ilforcZot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  centrale.     2  vols.  8.     Paris,  1859. 

Peralta  (Manuel  M.),  Costa  Rica :  its  Climate,  Constitution,  and  Resources.  With  a 
survey  of  its  pa-esent  financial  position.     8.     London,  1873. 

Scherzer  (Karl,  Ritter  von),  Statistisch-commerzielle  Ergebnisse  einer  Reise  um  die 
Erde.    8.    Leipzig,  1867. 

bcherzer  (Karl,  Ritter  von),  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Freistaaten. 
S.     Braunschweig,  1857, 

Wagner  (Moritz),  Die  Republik  Costa  Rica  In  Centralamerika.    8.    Leipzig,  1856. 
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DENMARK 

(KONGERIGET   DaNMARK.) 

Reigning  King. 

Christian  IXo  born  April  8,  1818,  the  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Duke  Wilhelm  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg,  and 
of  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Appointed  to  the  succession 
of  the  crown  of  Denmark  by  the  treaty  of  London  of  May  8, 
1852,  and  by  the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  31,  1853. 
Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King  Frederik  YIL, 
November  15,  1863.  Married,  May  26,  1842,  to  Queen  Louise j 
born  September  7,  1817,  the  daughter  of  Landgrave  Wilhelm  of 
Hesse-Cassel. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Frederik,  heir  apparent,  born  June  3, 1843  ;  married 
July  28,  1869,  to  Princess  Lowisa,  daughter  of  King  Carl  XV. 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  : — 1.  Prince 
Christian,  born  September  26,  1870.  2.  Prince  Karl,  born 
August  3,  1872.  3.  Princess  Lowisa,  born  February  17,  1875. 
4.  Prince  Harald,  born  October  8,  1876.  5.  Princess  Ingeborg, 
born  August  2,  1878.  6.  Princess  Thyra,  born  March  14,  1880. 
7.  Prince  Gustav,  born  March  4,  1887.  8.  Princess  Dagmar, 
born  May  23,  1890. 

II.  Princess  Alexandra,  born  December  1,  1844;  married, 
March  10,  1863,  to  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales. 

III.  Prince  Wilhelm,  born  December  24,  1845;  admiral  in 
the  Danish  navy;  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes,  under  the  title 
of  Georgios  I.,  by  the  Greek  National  Assembly,  March  31,  1863  ; 
married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Olga  Constantinowna,  Grand- 
Duchess  of  Russia. 

lY.  Princess  Marie  Dagmar  (Empress  Maria- Feodorovna)^ 
born  November  26,  1847  ;  married,  November  9,  1866,  to  Alex- 
ander III.,  Emperor  of  Russia;  widow,  November  1,  1894. 

Y.  Princess  Thyra,  born  September  29,  1853;  married, 
December  21,  1878,  to  Prince  Ernest  August,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. 

YI.  Prince  Waldemar,  born  October  27,  1858;  married, 
October  22,   1885,  to  Princess  Marie  d'Orleans,  eldest  daughter 
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of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  born  January  1 3,  1865  ;  offspring,  Prince 
A  age,  born  June  10,  1887  ;  Prince  Axel,  born  August  12,  1888  ; 
Prince  Erich,  born  November  8,  1890;  Prince  Yiggo,  born  De- 
cember 25,  1893;  Princess  Margrethe,  born  September  17,  1895. 

Brothers  and  Sinters  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Frcdcrica,  born  October  9,  1811  ;  married,  October  30,  1834,  to 
Duke  Alexander  of  Anhalt-Bernburg  ;  widow  August  19,  1863. 

II.  Prince  Julius,  born  October  14,  1824  ;  general  in  the  Danish  army. 

III.  Prince  Hans,  born  December  5,  1825  ;  general  in  the  Danish  army. 

The  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1448, 
after  the  death  of  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Princely  House  of  Svend  Estridsen 
the  Danish  Diet  elected  to  the  throne  Christian  I.,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  in 
whose  family  the  royal  dignity  remained  for  more  than  four  centuries,  although 
the  crown  was  not  rendered  hereditary  by  right  till  the  year  1660.  The  direct 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct  with  the  sixteenth  king, 
Frederik  VIL,  on  November  15,  1863.  In  view  of  the  death  of  the  king 
without  direct  heirs,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  '  taking  into  consideration 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  as  connected 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  preservation  of  peace, '  signed  a  treaty  at  London  on  May  8, 
1852,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was 
made  over  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, 
and  to  the  direct  male  descendants  of  his  union  with  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  niece  of  King  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark.  In  accordance  with 
this  treaty,  a  law  concerning  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  was  adopted 
by  the  Diet,  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  Jidy  31,  1853. 

King  Christian  IX.  has  a  civil  list  of  500,000  rigsdalers  settled  upon  him 
by  vote  of  the  Rigsdag,  approved  December  17,  1863.  The  heir  apparent  of 
the  crown  has,  in  addition,  an  allowance  of  60,000  rigsdalers,  settled  by  law 
of  March  20,  1868. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  with  the  dates  of  their 
accession,  from  the  time  of  election  of  Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg : — 

House  of  Oldenburg. 


A.B. 

A.D. 

Christian  I.     . 

.   1448 

Christian  V.  . 

1670 

Hans 

.   1481 

Frederik  IV.  . 

1699 

Christian  II.    . 

.   1513 

Christian  VI. 

1730 

Frederik  I.      . 

.   1523 

Frederik  V.    . 

1746 

Christian  III. 

.   1533 

Christian  VII. 

1766 

Frederik  II.    . 

.   1559 

Frederik  VI.  . 

1808 

Christian  IV.  . 

.  1588 

Christian  VIII.       . 

1839 

Frederik  III.  . 

.  1648 

Frederik  VII. 

1848 

HoiLse  of  Schlesioig-Holstein-Sonderhurg- Gliickshurg. 
Christian  IX.,  1863. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is  embodied  in  the 
charter  of  June  5,  1849,  which  was  modified  in  some  important 
respects   in   1855    and  1863,  but  again   restored,   with  various 
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alterations,  by  a  statute  which  obtained  the  royal  sanction  on 
July  28,  1866.  According  to  this  charter,  the  executive  power 
is  in  the  king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right  of 
making  and  amending  laws  in  the  Rigsdag,  or  Diet,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  sovereign.  The  king  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  State.  The  Rigsdag  comprises  the  Landsthing 
and  the  Folkething,  the  former  being  a  Senate  or  Upper  House, 
and  the  latter  a  House  of  Commons.  The  Landsthing  consists  of 
66  members.  Of  these,  12  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown, 
from  among  actual  or  former  representatives  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  rest  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  people  for  the  terms  of  eight 
years.  The  choice  of  the  latter  54  members  of  the  Upper  House 
is  given  to  electoral  bodies  composed  partly  of  the  largest  tax- 
payers in  the  country  districts,  partly  of  deputies  of  the  largest 
taxpayers  in  the  cities,  and  partly  of  deputies  from  the  totality 
of  citizens  possessing  the  franchise.  Eligible  to  the  Landsthing 
is  every  citizen  who  has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year  and  is  a 
resident  of  the  district.  The  Folkething,  or  Lower  House  of 
Parliament,  consists  of  1 1 4  members,  returned  in  direct  election, 
by  universal  suffrage,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  According  to 
the  Constitution  there  should  be  one  member  for  every  16,000 
inhabitants.  The  franchise  belongs  to  every  male  citizen  who 
has  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of 
public  charity,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  any  former  time  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  it,  has  repaid  the  sums  so  received,  who  is  not  in  private 
service  without  having  his  own  household,  and  who  has  resided 
at  least  one  year  in  the  electoral  circle  on  the  lists  of  which  his 
name  is  inscribed.  Eligible  for  the  Folkething  are  all  men  of 
good  reputation  past  the  age  of  twenty- five.  Both  the  members 
of  the  Landsthing  and  of  the  Folkething  receive  payment  for 
their  services  at  the  rate  of  3  rixdalers  (6s.  8d.)  per  day  during  the 
actual  session,  and  are  reimbursed  for  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  the  capital. 

The  Rigsdag  must  meet  every  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  To 
the  Folkething  all  money  bills  must  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted  by  the 
Government.  The  Landsthing,  besides  its  legislative  functions,  has  the  duty 
of  appointing  from  its  midst  every  four  years  the  assistant  judges  of  the 
Rigsret,  who,  together  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Hoiesteret,  form  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  Kingdom  (Rigsret),  and  can  alone  try  parliamentary 
impeachments.  The  ministers  have  free  access  to  both  of  the  legislative 
assemblies,  but  can  only  vote  in  that  chamber  of  which  they  are  members. 

The  executive,  acting  under  the  king  as  president,  and  called  the  State 
Council — Statsraadet — consists  of  the  following  eight  departments  : — 

1.  The  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Baron 
Eeedtz- Thott,  a^i^ointed  August  7 ,  1894:. 

2.  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — H.  E.  iToemw^',  appointed  January,  1894. 
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3.  Ministry  of  Justice  and  for  Iceland. — J.  M.  V.  Nellcmann,  June  11,  1875. 

4.  Ministry  of  Finance. — C.  D.  Luttichaio,  August  7,  1894. 

5.  Ministry  of  War. — General  C.  A.  F.  Tlwmscn,  August  7,  1894. 

6.  Ministry  of  Marine. — Commander  N.   F.  Ravn,  January  4,  1879. 

7.  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — V.  Barden- 
ncth,  August  7,  1894. 

8.  Ministry  of  Public  "Works. — H.  P.  Ingerslev,  appointed  August,  1885. 
The  ministers  are  individually  an*d  collectively  responsible  for  their  acts, 

and  if  impeached,  and  found  guilty,  cannot  be  pardoned  without  the  consent 
of  the  Folke thing. 

Denmark  is  divided  into  18  counties  (Amter),  each  of  which  is  administered 
by  a  Governor  (Amtmand),  and  the  counties  into  Hundreds  (Herreder),  each 
with  a  portion  of  the  Peace  (Herredsfoged  or  Birkedommer).  In  the  towns 
there  is  a  Mayor,  appointed  by  the  government,  with  or  without  aldermen. 
The  Hundreds  are  divided  into  parishes  of  which  there  are,  in  all,  about  1,070. 
Copenhagen  forms  a  district  by  itself,  and  has  its  own  form  of  administration. 

The  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  Iceland, 
has  its  own  constitution  and  administration,  under  a  charter  which 
came  into  force  August  1,  1874.  By  the  terms  of  this  charter,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Althing,  consisting  of  36  members,  30  elected 
by  popular  suffrage,  and  6  nominated  by  the  king.  A  minister  for  Iceland, 
nominated  by  the  king,  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration  ;  while  the  highest 
local  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  resides  at  Reikjavik.  Besides  him 
there  are  two  Amtmands  for  the  western  and  the  northern  districts  of  Iceland. 
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Area  and  Population 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Den- 
mark, according  to  the  last  tiecennial  census,  taken  February  1 , 
1890:— 


Divisions 

Area 
English  sq.  m. 

Population 
1890 

Population 
per  sq.  m. 

City  of  Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn)) 
without  suburbs   .         .         .       j' 
Islands  in  the  Baltic 
Peninsula  of  Jutland 
Faeroe  Islands  (17  inhabited)   . 

Total 

7-7 

5,024 

9,743 

514 

312,859 

917,401 

942,120 

12,955 

40,569 

183 
96 
25 

15,289 

2,185,335             143     i 

I 


The  population  (excluding  the  Faeroes)  consisted  of  1,059,322 
males  and  1,112,983  females.  The  total  population  at  the  census 
of  1870  was  1,794,723,  and  of  1880  1,980,259,  showing  an 
increase  during  each  of  the  two  decennial  periods  of  nearly  10 
per  cent.,  or  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  Denmark  proper  the 
town  population  has  increased  from  515,758  in  1880  to  663,121 
in  1890,  or  at  the  rate  of  28'7  per  cent. ;  while  the  rural  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  1,453,281  in  1880  to  1,509,084  in  1890, 
or  at  the  rate  of  3*77  per  cent.    The  population  is  almost  entirely 
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Scandinavian;  in  1890,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  proper, 
96'67  per  cent,  were  born  in  Denmark,  0'06  per  cent,  were  born 
in  the  Colonies,  O'lG  per  cent,   in  Norway,    1*56   per  cent,  in 
Sweden,  0*96  per  cent,  in  Sleswig,  047  per  cent,  in  other  parts 
of  Germany,  and  0*12  per  cent,  in  other  foreign  countries.     The 
foreign-born  population  was  thus  3*27  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

According  to  occupation  tlie  population  of  Denmark  in  1890  was  classified 
thus : — 

Day  labourers  and  no  fixed 
occupation  ...         ...  207,595 

Pensioners    ...         ...         ...     57,999 

Capitalists 34,974 

Blind,  deaf,  &c 3,753 

Public  paupers         39,014 

In  prisons 1,822 


Koyal  Family 

16 

Immaterial  production 

...  135,790 

Railways,  posts,  &c. 

...     26,644 

Agi'iculture 

...  882,336 

Industiy       

...  534,428 

Commerce 

...  172,929 

Land  transport 

...     16,086 

Navigation 

..      26,082 

Fishing         

...     32,912 

Total  .. 


2,172, 


The  population  of  the  capital,  Copenhagen  (KjiJbenhavn),  in  1890,  was 
312,859,  or  with  suburbs,  375,251  ;  Aarhaus,  33,308;  Odense,  30,277  ;  Aal- 
borg,  19,503;  Horsens,  17,290;  Randers,  16,617. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  mannages, 
with  the  sui7)lus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  five  years  : — 


Years          Total  Births 

Still  Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 

Births  over 

Deaths 

1       1890             68,111 

1891  1      69,664 

1892  67,162 

1893  1      70,280 

1894  1      69,977 

1,735 
1,727 
1,694 
1,750 
1,677 

14,975 
14,*941 
15,039 
15,739 
15,687 

41,377 
43,954 
43,079 
42,295 
39,508 

24,999      1 
23,983      i 
22,389      ' 
26  235 
28,792 

Of  the  births  10  per  cent,  were  illegitimate. 
Emigrants,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  10,298  in  1890  ;  10,382  in  1891  ; 
10,422  in  1892  ;  9,150  in  1893  ;  4,105  in  1894. 

Religion. 

The  established  religion  ot  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  1536,  the  Church  revenue  being  at  that  time  seized  by  the 
Crown,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  university  and  other  religious  and  educational 
establishments.  The  aftairs  of  the  National  Church  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  seven  bishops.  The  bishops  have  no  political  character.  Com- 
plete religious  toleration  is  extended  to  every  sect,  and  no  civil  disabilities 
attach  to  Dissenters.     In  1885  there  were  1,353  clergymen. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  there  were  only  33,851  persons,  or  1*5 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  not  belonging  to  the  National  Church.  Of  this 
number  10,624  belonged  to  other  Lutheran  denominations,  4,080  were  Jews, 
4,556  Anabaptists,  3,647  Roman  Catholics,  2,609  Irvingites,  2,301  Methodists, 
1,252  belonged  to  the  German  or  French  Reformed  Church,  1,281  other 
Christians,  941  Mormons,  and  2,560  of  no  confession. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  has  been  widely  diff"used  in  Denmark  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  in  1814  it  Avas  made  compulsory.     The  school 
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age  is  fi"om  7  to  14.  The  public  schools,  maintained  by  communal  rates,  are 
free.  Of  elementary  schools  there  are  about  2,940  (28  in  Copenhagen,  132  in 
other  towns,  and  2,780  in  rural  districts),  with  231,940  pupils,  or  123  per 
1,000  of  population.  For  higher  instruction  there  are:  a  veterinary  and 
agricultural  college  at  Copenhagen  (founded  1892)  with  22  teachers  ;  21 
agricultural  or  horticultural  scliools  ;  67  folkehojskoler  or  popular  high 
schools ;  31  Latin  schools  (14  Government,  17  private)  ;  a  college  of 
pharmacy  (founded  1892)  with  7  teachers  ;  a  Royal  academy  of  arts  (founded 
1754)  with  7  teachers ;  99  rcalskoler  or  technical  and  commercial  schools. 
The  folkehojskoler  are  all  private,  but  to  them  and  the  agricultural  schools 
the  state  annually  makes  a  grant  of  about  300,000  kroner.  To  72  of  the 
realskoler  grants  are  made  amounting  in  the  year -1892-93  to  109,000  kroner, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  apparatus,  inspection,  &c.  The  University  of 
Copenhagen  founded  in  1479,  has  5  faculties,  to  all  of  which,  except  theology, 
women  are  admitted  on  eaual  terms  with  men.  It  has  40  professors  and  about 
1,300  students. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  lowest  co\uts  of  justice  in  Denmark  arc  those  of  the  hundred  or  dis- 
trict magistrates  {hcrredsfogder  and  hirkcdommere)  and  town  judges  {hyfogder). 
From  these  courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  superior  court,  or  court  of  second  in- 
stance, in  Viborg  with  9  judges,  and  in  Copenhagen  with  17  judges.  The 
Copenhagen  superior  court,  however,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  civic  magis- 
trates. The  supreme  court  {Hojesteret)  or  court  of  final  appeal,  with  a  chief 
justice,  12  puisne  judges,  and  11  special  judges  sits  in  Copenhagen.  Judges 
under  65  years  of  age  can  be  removed  only  by  judicial  sentence. 

In  1890,  2,819  males  and  1,078  females  were  convicted  of  crime. 

Finance  and  Defence. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  Denmark  the  annual 
financial  budget,  called  the  '  Finantslovforslag,'  must  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Folkething  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  As 
to  the  annual  financial  accounts,  called  '  Statsregnskab,'  the  Con- 
stitutional Charter  prescribes  them  to  be  examined  by  four  paid 
revisers,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Folkething  and  two  by 
the  Landsthing.  Their  report  is  submitted  to  both  Chambers, 
which,  after  due  consideration,  pass  their  resolution  generally  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  the  balance-sheet. 

The  following  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  five  years  ending  March  31  : — 


:                Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1594 
1895 

Kroner 
56,811,602 
57,233,340 
55,973,549 
58,075,266 
67,342,857 

Kroner 
66,287,089 
64,974,837 
63,192,087 
62,152,474 
61,395,337 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1895-96  was  62,743,929  kroner, 
and  expenditure  61,767,435  kroner.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  budget  for  1896-97  :— 
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Revenue 

Kroner 

Expenditure 

Kroner 

Balance    of     domain 

Civil  list  and   appa- 

revenues 

814,071 

nages     . 

1,155,200 

Interest  on  State  as- 

Rigsdag and  Council 

sets 

4,941,376 

1       of  State 

319,016 

Direct  taxes 

10,084,170  , 

Interest  and  expenses 

Indirect  taxes,  mainly 

1 

1       on  State  debt 

6,858,350 

customs  and  excise. 

40,834,100  ! 

Pensions,      including 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

84,913 

militaiy  invalids    . 

3,215,401 

Balance  of  lotteries   . 

1,260,000 

Ministry    of   Foreign 

■ 

Separate  revenues 

665,810  i 

Affairs  . 

606,456  1 

Revenue  from  employ- 

Ministry  of  Interior  . 

5,779,933  i 

ment    of    property 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

3,984,486  ' 

and  funding  of  debt 

8,739,515 

Ministry     of     Public 

1 

1     Worship  &  I  nstruction 

4,048,666 

.  - 

j  Ministry  of  War 

10,244,513  ! 

i  Ministiy  of  Marine   . 

6,851,848  i 

;  Ministry     of     Public 

1 

i       Works  . 

679,649  ! 

:  Ministry  of  Finance  . 

3,790,356  ! 

i  Iceland     . 

83,764 

1  Extraordinary     State 

1 

!       expenditure   . 

4,485,914  i 

■ 

1  Improvement  of  State 

■ 

1       property     and     re- 

Total  revenue 

■ 

i      duction  of  debt     . 

! 

i        Total  expenditure 

15,315,507 

67,423,955 

67,419,059 

An  important  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve  fund  of  a  comparatively  large  amount.  In 
1867  it  was  116,246,060  kroner;  in  1877,  38,365,915  kroner;  in  1887, 
17,820,879  kroner.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1895,  it  stood  at  17,850,992 
kroner.  The  object  of  the  reserve  fund  is  to  provide  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  in  the  event  of  sudden  occuiTences. 

The  public  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  incurred  in  part  by  large  annual 
deficits  in  former  years,  before  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  in  part  by  railway  undertakings  and  the  construction  of  harbours, 
lighthouses,  and  other  works  of  public  importance.  The  following  table  gives 
the  national  liabilities  at  difierent  periods,  from  1870  to  1895  : — 


Year 
ending  March  31 

capital  of  DeM       i     ,„aJS^,si 

ij 

1 
Capital  of  Debt 

1870 
1880 
1890 

! 

Kroner                | 
234,740,700        ji          1893 
173,838,612        \\          1894 
188,148,541        il           1895 

Kroner 
183,540,675 
182,108,483 
208,428,026 

The  debt  is  divided  into  an  internal  and  a  foreign.  The  totfil  foreign  debt 
amounted  in  1895  to  61,907,283  kroner.      The  debt  is  mostly  at  3  per  cent. 

The  entire  charge  of  the  debt  for  1894-95  was  set  down  as  6,854,460 
kroner;  after  deducting  productive  investments,  &c.,  the  charge  per  head  of 
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population  would  be  about  2s.  9d.  The  investments  of  the  State  on  March  31, 
1895,  including  the  reserve  fund,  but  excluding  the  State  railways  (valued  at 
190,080,660  kroner)  and  the  domains  amounted  to  50,553,395  kroner. 

The  army  of  Denmark  consists  of  all  the  able-bodied  young  men  of  the 
kingdom  who  have  reached  the  age  of  22  years.  They  are  liable  to  service 
for  eight  years  in  the  regular  army  and  its  reserve,  constituting  the  first 
line,  and  for  eight  years  subsequent  in  the  extra  reserve.  The  drilling  is 
divided  into  two  periods  :  the  first  lasts  six  months  for  the  infantry  ;  three 
months  for  the  field  artillery  and  the  engineers  ;  eight  months  for  the 
cavalry  ;  and  four  months  for  the  siege  artillery  and  the  technic  corps.  The 
second  period  of  drill,  which  is  for  only  a  portion  of  the  recruits  of  each 
branch  of  arms,  notably  those  who  have  profited  the  least  by  the  first  course, 
lasts  eight  months  for  the  infantry,  eleven  months  for  the  cavalry,  and  one 
year  for  the  artillery  and  the  engineers.  Besides,  every  corps  has  to  drill 
each  year  during  twenty-five  to  thirty  days.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  two 
divisions  or  commands,  the  eastern  and  the  western,  the  former  subdivided 
into  two  and  the  latter  into  three  brigades,  and  each  brigade  into  two  bat- 
talions. Every  brigade  furnishes  the  contingent  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and 
one  regiment  of  cavalry. 

The  forces  of  the  kingdom  comprise  31  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line 
with  11  of  reserve  ;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  with  3  squadrons  active 
and  a  depot  ;  2  regiments  of  field  artillery,  in  12  batteries,  and  4  of 
reserve,  and  3  battalions  with  12  companies  of  fortress  artillery,  and  6  com- 
panies of  reserve  ;  and  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The  strength  of  the  army 
(1894)  is  778  officers  and  13,152  men  ;  the  war  strength  is  1,214  officers  and 
42,919  men.  Including  the  Citizen  Corps  of  Copenhagen  and  Bornholm 
Island,  the  total  war  strength  is  about  60,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  extra 
reserve,  only  called  out  in  emergencies,  and  numbering  16,500  officers  and  men. 

The  Danish  fleet  is  maintained  for  purposes  of  coast-defence.  The  naval 
estimates  for  1895-96  reach  the  sum  of  7,735,415  kroner,  and  are  largely  for 
maintenance  and  completion,  but  provide  for  the  laying  down  of  a  first-class 
torpedo-boat  and  one  armour-clad.  The  fleet  is  thus  constituted,  according 
to  the  system  of  classification  adoj)ted  in  this  book  (see  introductory  table)  : 
Battleship,  1  second-class  ;  port  defence  ships,  4  ;  3  first-class  armoured 
cruisers  b  ;  1  second-class  ;  4  third-class  cruisers  a  ;  and  11  of  the  same  class  b 
{i.e.  with  less  than  12  knots'  sea  speed) ;  torpedo  boats,  7  first-class,  3  second- 
class,  2  third-class,  and  some  smaller.  The  following  are  the  armoured  vessels 
of  the  Danish  Navy.  Those  in  italic  are  relegated  to  the  port  defence  class  ; 
b.  broadside,  c.  b.    central  battery,  t.  turret,  bar.  barbette,  Q.F.  quick-firing. 


t 
1 

Name 

a 

§4. 

p 

Extreme 

thickness 

Annonr  in 

Inches. 

Armament 

fl 

n 

III 

h 

Absalon    . 

1862 

520 

n 

2  5in.  ;  2  3in. 

_ 

500 

11-0 

t 

Lindorvien 

1868 

2,050 

5 

-213-ton;  4  3in. 

— 

1,500 

12-0 

t 

Gorm 

1870 

2,350 

7 

2  1S-ton;  4  2iiu.  Q.F. 
4  18-ton;  4  3iin.  Q.F. 

— 

1,600 

12-2 

cb 

Odin. 

1872 

3,050 

8 

— 

2,200 

12-4 

c  b 

Helgoland  2    . 

ARMOURED 
-    CRUISERS. 

1878 

5,300 

12 

/136-ton;  4  22-ton;  4  5in. ; 
\     2  24in.  Q.F. 

4 

4,000 

13-4 

bar 

Tordenskjold   . 

1880 

2,400 

8 

1  52-ton  ;  4  43in. 

4 

2,600  1   14-0 

bar 

IverHvitfeldt. 

1886 

3,250 

lU 

2  28-ton;44Jin.;2  2iin.Q.F. 

4    1  5,100      15-6 

t 

Skjold      . 

4,500 

12 

2  28-ton  ;  4  4fin. 

4      5,100      15-5 
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The  Tordenskjold  is  a  remarkable  ship  having  no  side-armour,  but  carrying 
in  an  armoured  barbette  the  heaviest  gun  in  the  Danish  Navy.  The  deck- 
protected  cruisers  Geiser,  Hekla,  and  Heimdal  (1,270  tons),  Fycn  (2,540  tons), 
and  Falkyrie^i  {2,850  tons)  have  been  built,  like  most  other  Danish  vessels, 
at  Copenhagen.  The  i^cmdaZ  was  launched  on  August  31,  1894.  The  forti- 
fications of  Copenhagen  have  been  completed. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  Denmark  is  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  which  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into  larger  estates,  but 
encourages,  in  various  ways,  the  parcelling  out  of  landed  preperty,  and 
leaves  the  tenant  entire  control  of  his  land  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Denmark  80  per  cent,  is  productive  ;  about  one  sixth 
of  the  unproductive  area  is  peat  bogs.  Of  the  productive  area  6  per  cent,  is 
forest,  and  of  the  remainder  less  than  one  half  is  arable,  and  the  remainder 
})asture  and  meadows.  The  total  area  under  corn  crops,  according  to  latest 
returns  (1888),  was  3,029,404  acres;  potatoes,  128,849 acres  ;  clover,  456,585 
acres  ;  bare  fallow,  637,696  acres  ;  meadows,  &c.,  2,625,865  acres.  The  leading 
crops  in  1894  were  oats,  28,900,000  bushels  ;  barley,  21,760,000  bushels  ;  rye, 
15,670,000  bushels  ;  wheat,  4,035,000  bushels  ;  potatoes,  15,900,000  bushels  ; 
other  roots,  85,960,000  bushels  ;  besides  vegetables,  hay  and  clover.  The  total 
value  of  the  produce  in  1894  was  262,858,982  kroner  ;  in  1893,  264,490,310 
kroner. 

On  July  15,  1893,  there  were  in  Denmark  proper  410,639  horses, 
1,696,190  head  of  cattle,  1,246,552  sheep,  25,266  goats,  and  829,131  swine. 
(In  1881  there  were  1,470,078  cattle,  and  in  1871,  1,238,898.) 

In  1894  there  were  exported  13,290  horses,  108,221  head  of  cattle,  8,036 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  118,306  swine. 

In  1894  there  were  in  Denmark  100  distilleries  (Copenhagen  31),  whose 
output  of  brandy,  reduced  to  pure  alcohol  (100  per  cent,),  was  3,473,905 
gallons  (16,340,100  potter).  In  1894  there  were  produced  16,890,000 
gallons  of  excisable  beer  and  27,230,000  gallons  (small)  beer,  not  excisable. 

In  the  same  year  37,410  tons  of  beet  sugar  were  produced  at  6  sugar 
factories. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value,  according  to  official 
returns,  of  the  imports  and  the  exports  of  home  produce  (in- 
cluding precious  metal)  for  six  years. 


Years 


Imports 


Exports 


fears 


Imports 


Exports 


Kroner 

1         Kroner       i,                   ' 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1889     i 

304,327,851 

1  209,319,456  f;     1892 

324,537,214  j 

252,318,525 

1890     ] 

307,031,194  1 

233,837,937  i!     1893     j 

320,294,907  1 

235,115,937 

1891     ' 

334,613,378  \ 

249,033,125  l|     1894 

348,969,131 

263,664,535 

The  commerce  of  Denmarkwas  divided  among  the  following 
classes  in  1893  and  1894  :— 
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- 

I,„po>i,, 

Imports, 
1894 

Exports, 
1893 

Exports, 
1894 

Foods       .... 
Manufactured  articles 
Raw  products  . 
Means       of       production 
(machinery,  &c.)  . 

1,000  kroner 

120,100 

73,400 

103,900 

22,900 

1,000  kroner 

139,100 

72,700 

110,300 

26,800 

1,000  kroner 

186,200 

11,800 

26,400 

10,700 

1,000  kroner 

206,900 

13,000 

31,400 

12,400 

Total 


320,300        348,900        235,100    I    263,700 


The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  with  their  re- 
spective values,  were  as  follows  :— 


- 

Imports,  1893 

Imports,  1894 

Exports,  1893 

Exports,  1894 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial  goods  . 

33,684,870 

29,926,485 

8,652,843 

8,477,150  1 

Beverages . 

4,437,389 

4,234,154 

1,815,755 

1,969,120 

Textile  manufactures 

43,065,931 

41,691,889 

5,131,212 

5,414,402 

Metals  and  hardware . 

31,981,819 

34,095,835 

5,161,906 

5,473,494 

Wood  &  manufactures 

16,284,898 

3,293,251 

Coal. 

21,661,184 

22,438,687 

2,000,062 

1,816,808 

Animals    . 

1,624,875 

1,372,687 

21,333,760 

35,954,215 

Pork,  butter,  eggs,  lard 

31,071,899 

40,433,228 

141,089,676 

149,807,249 

Cereals 

29,441,400 

42,359,060 

12,849,539 

10,536,422  j 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Danish  foreign 
trade : — 


Imports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Exports, 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1894 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1  Germany  . 

110,443,429 

118,993,945 

47,219,855 

65,973,025 

1  United  Kingdom 

69,034,019 

68,650,727 

144,094,682 

152,642,311 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

48,874,277 

55,102,697 

30,698,598 

31,011,448 

:  United  States    . 

20,193,953 

13,642,752 

1,084,878 

934,922 

i  Rest  of  America 

822,037 

5,123,103 

18,002 

234,726 

1  Russia 

27,465,375 

42,565,637 

2,204,434 

2,423,212 

i  Holland    . 

8,346,078 

8,115,288 

284,330 

340,968 

1  Belgium    . 

5,479,645 

6,427,078 

926,464 

1,009,917  i 

1  France 

5,268,997 

5,669,187 

1,349,486 

1,754,418  : 

Danish  Colonies 

3,867,379 

4,418,233 

4,051,192 

3,988,376  j 

The  values  of  imports,  whether  subject  to  duty  or  duty-free,  and  of  exports,  always 
duty-free,  are  determined  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  in  communication  with  commercial 
firms,  who  state  the  average  values  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise.  The  quantities 
are  verified  by  the  Customs  authorities.  The  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination  of 
goods  are  not  recorded.  The  general  tr-.de  comi  rehends  all  imports  and  exports ;  the 
special  trade  only  imports  for  consumption,  and  exports  of  home  produce.  Usually  the 
Customs  authorities  easily  ascertain  whether  imports  and  exports  belong  to  the  general.or 
the  special  trade,  but  sometimes  the  amount  of  imports  for  home  consumption' is 
dctcrniincd  merely  by  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 
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The  value  of  the  iinpoits  into  the  Uiiited  Ivingtlom  from  Denmark  (in- 
cluding Iceland,  the  Faeroe  Islands,  and  Greenland),  and  of  the  domestic 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Denmark,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  Gt.  Britain 
Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce  .... 

£ 

7,753,389 

2,539,467 

£ 
7,930,787 

2,617,220 

£ 
8,041,662 

2,622,435 

£ 
8,936,835 

2,539,799 

£ 
9,543,766 

2,592,046 

The  imports  of  butter  into  Great  Britain  from  Denmark  rose  from  767,190^. 
in  1870  to  5,843,954/.  in  1894.  In  1894  the  imports  of  live  animals  from 
Denmark  amounted  to  the  value  of  94,277/.  (in  1891,  359,553/.),  comprising 
80,417/.  for  sheep  and  13,860/.  for  horses.  The  import  of  eggs  has  risen  from 
67,654/.  in  1878  to  422,790/.  in  1894.  The  import  of  lard  was  141,503/,  in 
1886,  9,725/.  in  1892,  2,318/.  in  1894.  Of  British  exports  to  Denmark 
in  1894,  cotton  manufactures  and  yarn  amounted  to  416,001/.,  coal  to 
765,390/.,  iron,  wrought  and  imwrought,  to  211,721/.,  sugar,  134,123/., 
and  Avoollens,  including  yarn,  263,831/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  December  31,  1894,  Denmark  and  colonies  possessed  3,591  vessels  (of 
4  tons  and  upwards)  of  334,899  registered  tons  in  her  merchant  marine,  of 
which  389  of  141,994  tons  were  steamers.  In  1894,  27,738  vessels  of 
2,334,640  tons  cargo  entered  the  Danish  ports,  and  27,657  vessels  of  590,040 
tons  cargo  tons  cargo  British)  cleared,  besides  34,283  co.asting  vessels  entered 
and  34,426  cleared. 

Internal  Communications. 

There  are  (1894)  railways  of  a  total  length  of  1,332  English  miles  open 
or  traffic  in  the  kingdom.     Of  this  total,  about  1,067  English  miles  belong 
to  the  State,  the  total  cost  of  which  up  to  March  31,  1895,  was  190,080,660 
kroner. 

The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1894  carried  64,934,658  letters  and  post-cards, 
and  61,741,703  samples  and  printed  matter.  There  are  793  post-offices.  The 
State  telegraphs  in  1894  carried  1,796,527  messages,  of  which  627,564  were 
internal,  1,130,198  international,  38,765  official.  The  length  of  State  tele- 
graph lines  at  the  end  of  1894  was  3,013  English  miles,  and  the  length  of 
wire  8,515  English  miles  ;  number  of  offices  171.  At  tlie  same  date  the  railway 
and  private  telegraphs  had  23?  offices. 


Money  and  Credit. 

On  31  July,  1895,  the  accounts  of  the  National  Bank  balanced  at 
130,408,181  kroner.  The  assets  included  30,047,761  kroner  in  bullion,  and 
24,937,392  in  specie.  The  liabilities  included  83,000,000  kroner  note -issue, 
27,000,000  kroner  of  capital,  and  3,000,000  kroner  reserve  fund.     In  Den- 
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mark  there  are  about  40  other  banks  for  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  other  purposes.  In  1893  there  were  539  savings  banks,  with  943,594 
depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  540,041,425  kroner,  or  572  kroner  to 
each  account. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 


The  monetary  unit,  the  Krone  of  100  ore,  is  of  the  value  of  Is.  Igd.,  or 
about  18  kroner  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  are  20  and  10-kroner  pieces.  The  20-kroner  piece  weighs 
8 '960572  grammes  *900  fine,  and  thus  contains  8*0645  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  2-kroner  silver  piece,  or  Rigsdaler,  weighs  15  grammes  "800  fine, 
and  thus  contains  12  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.     Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  20  kroner. 

The  Puiid  =  1000  Kvint  =  1000  Ort  =  11023  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  Centner 
=  100  Fund  =  110-23  Ik  avoirdupois. 


Tonde  grain     . 

=       3-827  bush. 

Alen{=2Fod)     = 

0-6864  yard. 

„      oil 

^     28-9189  gab 

KuUkfod  .     .      = 

1-0918  c.  ft. 

,,      butter   . 

=  246 -9179  lbs.  av. 

Tondeland  .     .      = 

1  -36  acre. 

,,      coal 

4-6775  bush. 

Register-  Ton  for 

Pot    ...     . 

=       0-2126  gab 

sailing  ships       = 

=       1  ton  reg. 

Viertcl  .     .     . 

-       1-7011    „ 

Register- Toniov 

Ship  Last    .     . 

=   2  tons. 

steamers  .     .     = 

--       0-89 

I 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives 

1.  Of  Denmark  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — F.  C.  Bille,  accredited  1890. 

Secretary  of  Legation. — Count  Ahlefeld-Laurvig. 

Attache. — Christian  August  Gosch. 

Consul-General  in  London. — E.  A.  Delcomyn. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Belfast,  Edinburgh  (C.G.),  Hull  (C.G.),  Liverpool, 
Auckland  (N.Z.),  Bombay,  Brisbane,  Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  Halifax  (ISI'.S.), 
Hong  Kong,  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Madeira,  Malta,  Melbourne,  Montreal, 
Singapore,  Sydney,  Wellington  (N.Z.). 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Denmark. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Charles  Stewart  Scott,  C.B.,  Envoy  at  Berne,  May  1, 
1888  ;  at  Copenhagen,  January  1,  1893. 
Secretary. — Hon.  Alan  Johnstone. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Copenhagen,  Reikjavik  (Iceland),  St.  Thomas  (West 
Indies). 


Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Denmark  consist  of  territories  in  Europe  and 
Ameriea.  Their  area  and  population  in  October,  1890,  and  the  value  of  their 
imports  into  and  exports  from  Denmark  alone  in  1894,  according  to  Danish 
returns,  were : — 
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Colonies 

Area 
English  sq.  m. 

Population 

70,927 
10,516 
32,786 

Imports,       !       Exports, 
1894           '           1894 

Iceland     . 
Greenland 
West  Indies      . 

Total  . 

39,756 

46,740 

118 

Kroner 
3,235,536 
460,606 
387,961 

Kroner 
2,716,719 
396,301 
336,144 

86,614 

114,229 

4,084,103 

3,449,164 

The  amount  of  the  trade  of  Iceland  and  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  is  insufficiently 
ascertained.    The  trade  of  Greenland  is  a  State  monopoly. 

The  West  Indian  Islands,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  are  in- 
habited mostly  by  free  negroes  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  ; 
but  the  trade  with  Denmark,  formerly  considerable,  has  fallen  off  in 
recent  years.  The  imports  from  the  Danish  West  Indies  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  2,689?.  in  1893,  and  18,237?.  in  1894;  and  the  ex- 
ports of  British  produce  to  these  islands  to  79,727?.  in  1893,  and  57,287Z.  in 
1894.  The  chief  article  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  these  islands  in  1894 
was  sugar,  10,605?.  ;  while  the  British  exports  were  mainly  cotton  goods,  to 
the  value  of  20,057?.  ;  haberdashery,  4,536?.  ;  coal,  8,506?.  ;  iron,  2,787?. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Denmark. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.    4.     London. 

AperQu  preliminaire  des  principaux  resultats  de  recensement  du  l*^""  fevrier  1890  en 
Danemark.     Copenhaguc,  1890. 

Den  dansk-tydske  Krig,  1864.     Udgivet  af  Generalstaben.     8.    Copenhagen.     1890. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade,  &c.,  of  Denmark.     Annual.     London. 

Hof  og  Staats  Kalender  for  1895.     Kjobenhavn,  1895. 

Justice  criminelle,  1880-90.    4.     Copenhagen. 

Kongelig  Dansk  Hof  og  Statscalender.     Kjubenliavn,  1895. 

Meddelelser  (Statistiske)  Tredie  Raekke.     13de,  14de  Bind.     Ivjiibenhavn,  1894. 

Sammendrag  af  statistiske  Oplysninger.     8.     Kjobenhavn,  1895. 

Statistisk  Tabelvaerk.  Kongerigets  Vare-Indforsel  og  Udforsel  samt  den  indenlandske 
Frembringelse  af  Braendeviin  og  Roesakker  i  Aaret  1894.  Udgivet  af  det  Statistiske 
Bureau.— Kongerigets  Handels-FIaade  og  Skibsfart  i  Aaret  1894.  4.  Kjobenhavn, 
1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Andersen  (L.),  Copenhagen  and  its  Environs.    London. 

Baedeker's  Handbook  for  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  6th  ed.     12.     London,  1895. 

Both,  Kongeriget  Danmark,  en  historisk-topographisk  Beskrivelse.  2  vols.  Copen- 
hagen, 1882-85. 

Dahlma7i(F.  C),  Geschichte  von  Danemark.     3  vols.    8.     Gotha,  1840-1843. 

Gallenga  (A.),  The  Invasion  of  Denmark  in  1864.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1864. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Denmark,  6th.  ed.     8.     London,  1893. 

National  okonomisk  Tidsskrift.     Kjobenhavn,  1895. 

Otte  (E.  C),  Denmark  and  Iceland.     8vo.     London,  1881. 

Petersen  (C.  P.  N.),  Love  og  andre  offentlige  Kundgjorelser,  &c.,  vedkommeude  Landvac- 
senet  i  Kongeriget  Danmark.    8.     Kjobennavn,  1865. 

Trap  {J.  P.),  Statistisk-topographisk  Beskrivelse  af  Kongeriget  Danmark.  2nd  ed.  4  vols. 
S.     Kjobenhavn,  1872-78. 

Weitemeytr{n.),  Danemark;  Geschichte  und  Besclu-eibiing.  12.  (Of  this  there  is  an 
English  translation.    8.    London,  1891.) 

3.  Dependencies. 

Carateneen  (A,  R.),  Two  Summers  in  Greenland,    8.    London,  1890. 
MacCormick  (W.  F.),  A  Ride  Across  Iceland  in  1891.     8.     London,  1892, 
iVansen  (F.),  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland.  London,  1891.    Eskimo  Life.  8.    London, 
1893. 

Taylor  (C.  E.),  Leaflets  from  the  Danish  West  Indies.    8.    Loudon,  1888. 
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ECUADOR. 

(Republica   del   Ecuador.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  constituted  May  11,  1830,  in  consequence 
of  a  civil  war  which  separated  the  members  of  the  original  Republic  of 
Colombia,  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar,  by  uniting  the  Presidency  ot 
Quito  to  the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Grenada,  and  the  Captaincy-General 
of  Venezuela,  when  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  A  Boundary  Treaty 
which  was  concluded  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1890, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Ecuadorian  Congress,  was  subjected  to  amendment  by 
Peru  in  1893,  and  in  1894  was  revoked  by  the  Ecuadorian  Congress.  Ecuador 
is  also  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  respecting 
certain  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Napo.  By  its  Constitution, 
dating  1884,  with  modifications  in  1887,  the  executive  is  vested  in  a 
President,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  while  the  legislative  power 
is  given  to  a  Congress  of  two  Houses  ;  the  first  consisting  of  two  senators 
for  each  province  (chosen  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two 
years),  and  the  second  of  deputies,  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every 
30,000  inhabitants,  chosen  for  two  years  ;  both  elected  by  adults  who  can 
read  and  write  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Congress  meets  on  the 
10th  of  June  of  every  other  year  at  Quito,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the 
Government,  without  being  summoned  by  the  Government.  The  election  of 
the  President  takes  place  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  people,  and  that  of  the 
Vice-President,  whose  term  of  office  is  also  four  years,  by  the  same  procedure, 
but  two  years  after  that  of  the  President,  so  that  he  is  a  member  of  two 
distinct  administrations.  The  Vice-President  in  certain  cases  may  be  called 
upon  to  occupy  the  Presidential  chair.  He  also  discharges  the  duties  of 
President  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Provisional  President  of  the  Repuhlic. — General  Alfaro. 

The  President,  who  receives  a  salary  of  12,000  sucres  a  year,  theoretically 
exercises  his  functions  through  a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers,  who,  together  with 
himself,  may  be  impeached  by  Congress,  and  who,  with  other  seven 
members,  form  a  Council  of  State.  Each  minister  receives  a  salary  of  2,880 
sucres  a  year.  The  President  has  the -power  of  veto,  but  if  Congress  insist  on 
a  vetoed  bill  becoming  law,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  give  his  assent  to  it. 
He  may  summon  an  Extraordinary  Congress  for  a  specified  purpose,  but  he 
cannot  dissolve  the  Chambers  or  shorten  their  sittings.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  privileges  of  rank  and  race  are  not  allowed  to  exist  within  the 
Republic,  but  most  of  the  Indians  are  virtually  in  bondage. 

The  Provinces  are  administered  by  Governors,  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  their  subdivisions,  or  cantons,  by  political  chiefs  ;  and  the  parishes  by 
political  lieutenants.     The  Galapagos  Archipelago  is  under  a  territorial  chief. 

Area   and   Population. 

The  area  of  Ecuador  is  about  120,000  square  miles,  divided  into  sixteen 
provinces  and  one  territory,  with  about  1,270,000  inhabitants — whites 
100,000,  mixed  300,000,  Indians  870,000.  Included  in  the  above  statement 
are  the  Galapagos  or  Tortoise  Islands,  with  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  200. 
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The  population  of  the  Republic  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Provinces                 Pop. 

Provinces                   Pop. 

Provinces 

Pop. 

Carchi             .       36,000 

Canar    .         .       64,014 

Guayas 

.       98,042 

Imbabura       .       67,940 

Azuay   .  .      .     132,400 

Manabi 

.       64,123 

Pichincha       .     205,000 

Loja       .         .       66,456 

Esmeraldas 

.       14,553 

Leon      .         .     109,600 

Bolivar.         .       43,000 

Oriente 

80,000 

Tunguralma  .     103,033 

Rios       .         .       32,800 

Chimborazo    .     122,300 

Oro        .         .       32,600 

1,271,861 

The  chicftownsare  the  capital,  Quito  (80,000),  Guayaquil  (45,000),  Cuenca 
(25,000),  Riobamba  (12,000),  Ambato,  Loja,  and  Latacunga  (each  about 
10,000). 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  of  the  Republic,  according  to  the  Constitution,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Its  income,  in  substitution  for 
tithes,  is  annually  provided  for  in  the  estimates.  Primary  education  is  gratui- 
tous and  obligatory.  There  is  a  University  in  Quito  with  32  professors  and  216 
students,  and  University  bodies  in  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil.  There  are  9  schools 
for  higher  education,  35  secondary,  and  1,088  primary  schools;  the  total 
number  of  teachers  is  1,498,  and  of  pupils  68,380. 

There  are  commercial  and  technical  schools  in  Quito  and  Guayaquil. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  appellate  courts  are  the  Supreme  Court  in  Quito,  and  six  superior 
courts  at  different  centres.  The  inferior  courts  deal  with  criminal,  civil, 
and  commercial  cases.  In  the  Republic  there  are  33  cantonal  and  359  parochial 
justices,  and  85  solicitors  admitted  to  practice.  There  is  a  consular  court  in 
Quito  and  one  in  Guayaquil. 

In  the  one  penitentiary  of  the  Republic,  which  is  in  Quito,  there  were  on 
October  9,  1893,  140  men  and  18  women  convicted  of  serious  crimes. 

Finance. 

Of  the  total  revenue  about  70  per  cent,  is  derived  from  customs  duties  ;  15 
per  cent,  from  taxes  on  cocoa,  real  estate,  white  rum,  and  tobacco  ;  6  percent, 
from  salt  and  gunpowder  monopolies,  and  the  remainder  mostly  from  excise, 
rents  of  State  property,  and  the  postal  department.  For  biennial  periods  the 
revenue  has  been;  1888-89,  7,356,606  sucres  ;  1890-91,  7,766,957  sucres  ; 
1892-93,  8,125,006  sucres.  For  the  year  1892  the  revenue  was  3,799,304 
sucres,  and  expenditure  4,080,525  sucres;  for  1893,  revenue  4,325,702 
sucres;  expenditure,  4,433,450  sucres;  customs  receipts  for  1894,  3,102,340 
sucres. 

The  foreign  liabilities  of  the  Republic  are  made  up  of  a  debt  of  1,824,000/., 
which  amount  formed  the  part  of  the  debt  assigned  to  Ecuador  on  its  secession 
from  Colombia  in  1830.  In  1854  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  bond- 
holders, under  which  this  debt  was  recognised  by  Ecuador,  but  in  1867  service 
of  this  debt  ceased.  The  arrears  of  interest  amounted  in  1891  to  428,640Z. 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  British  bondholders,  July  29,  1892,  the  capital 
ot  the  foreign  debt  was  reduced  to  750,000/..  Every  bond  has  attached  50 
half  yearly  coupons  at  the  following  rates  of  interest : — 4^  per  cent,  for  five 
years,  4f  per  cent,  for  the  next  five  years,  and  5  percent,  for  the  following  15 
years,  with  ^  per  cent,  sinking  fund  during  the  first  five  years,  and  1  per 
cent,  afterwards.  The  Congress  of  1894,  however  (after  payment  of  three 
coupons),  suspended  payment  pending  a  further  and  less  onerous  arrange- 
ment. The  maximum  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent.,  and  a 
sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent,  would  be  a  first  charge.      Meanwhile,  the  ten 
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per  cent,  surtax  upon  import  dues  was  collected,  and  deposited  in  a  Guayarpiil 
bank.  In  1895  the  bondholders  accepted  this  arrangement,  and  received  the 
amount  of  the  deposits.  The  bonds  in  circulation  (1895)  amounted  to  708,160^. 
The  internal  debt  amounted  to  222,165^.  at  the  end  of  1893. 

Defence. 

The  Ecuadorian  army  numbers  3,341  officers  and  men.  This  force  is  com- 
posed of  1  brigade  of  fortress  and  1  of  field  artillery,  4  battalions  of  infantry 
2  columns  of  light  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

The  navy  consists  of  a  cruiser,  which  cannot  be  classified,  a  torpedo  launch, 
two  small  gunboats  for  river  service,  and  a  transport,  which  vessels  are 
manned  by  about  128  men.  The  national  guard  is  said  to  consist  of  30,000 
men. 

Commerce. 

The  staple  produce  of  Ecuador  is  cocoa,  but  coffee,  sugar,  and  rice  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  Ecuador  is  eminently  auriferous.  Gold  washing  is 
carried  on  by  several  native  companies.  American  companies  have  been 
formed  to  work  the  mines  at  Caehavi,  Uimbi  and  Playa  de  Oro.  Petroleum  is 
so  abundant  on  the  coast  near  Guayaquil  that  it  lies  in  pools,  but  is  hardly 
worked.  The  country  is  known  to  be  also  rich  in  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead 
and  coal.     Mining  operations  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  August  24,  1892. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  five  years  has  been  : — 


- 

1SS9                     1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Imports     . 
Exports     . 

Sucr6s               Sucres 
9,681,450  i  10,061,352 
7,910,205       9,761,634 

Sucres 
7,241,095 
7,351,800 

Sucres 

8,377,897 

12,086,185 

Sucres 
10,052,163 
14,052,514 

The  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  other  tissues  and  provisions.  About 
25^  per  cent,  of  the  imports  are  from,  and  12^  per  cent,  of  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain.  The  chief  exports  (1893)  were:  Cocoa,  1,297,314Z.  ;  coff"ec, 
162, 95H.  ;  ivory-nuts,  106,088Z.  ;  India  rubber,  39,177Z.  ;  hides,  20,810Z.  ; 
straw  hats,  26,673Z.  The  exports  from  Guayaquil  in  1894  amounted  to 
1,393,375/.  (cocoa,  1,023,815Z.  ;  cofi'ee,  193,056/.  ;  rubber,  27,420Z.). 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Ecuador  in  1891  and 
1893,  with  the  leading  countries  : — 


Countries 

Imports  into  Ecuador 

Exports  from  Ecuador 

1891 

1893 

1891 

1893 

Chili    . 
Colombia 
France 
Germany 
Great  Britain 
Peru    . 
Spain  . 
United  States 

Sucr6s 

246,045 

46,637 

1,780,563 

1,042,359 

1,828,816 

512,016 

180,819 

1,496,062 

Sucres 

373,842 

29,012 

2,082,012 

1,687,869 

3,053,604 

629,972 

237,649 

2,065,140 

Sucres 
411,488 
213,884 
2,493,243 
1,091,575 
935,315 
189,046 
599,349 
999,410 

Sucres 

573,721 

123,894 

5,602,625 

2,513,897 

1,706,382 

322,392 

1,309,227 

1,499,310 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Ecuador  into  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
exports  of  British  produce  to  Ecuador,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 
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Imports  into  Great  Britain 
Exports   of    British    pro- 
duce to  Ecuador  . 

1890 

£ 
72,843 

290,743 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 
110,238 

259,871 

£ 
128,032 

257,632 

£ 
201,137 

300,114 

£ 
233,479 

263,632 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Ecuador  into  Great  Britain  consist  of  cocoa, 
of  the  value  of  64,572Z.  in  1892  ;  167,964?.  in  1893  ;  194,766?.  in  1894  ; 
coffee,  27,294?.  in  1892  ;  16,153?.  in  1893  ;  17,033?.  in  1894.  Of  the  exports 
of  British  produce  to  Ecuador,  cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of  146,013?.,  and 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  18,800?.,  formed  the  principal  articles  in  1894. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  is  the  movement  of  national  and  foreign  shipping  at  Guayaquil 


in  1893,  including  the  local  coasting  craft  :- 

Entered. 


Nationality 

Sailing 

Steam 

Total 

British 

Ecuadorian   .... 
Foreign         .... 

Total 

No. 

4 

1,521 

15 

Tons 
3,471 

23,720 
7,594 

34,785 

No. 
81 

86 

Tons 
100,483 

132,284 

No. 

85 

1,521 

101 

Tons 
103,954 

23,720 
139,878 

1,540 

167 

282,767 

1,707 

267,552 

Cleared. 


Nationality- 

Sailing 

Steam 

Total 

British  

Ecuadorian   .... 
Foreign         .... 

Total.                .        .        , 

No. 

3 

1,517 

15 

Tons 
3,293 
22,815 
6,940 

No. 

81 

86 

Tons 
100,483 

132"i284 

No. 

84 

1,517 

101 

Tons 
103,776    i 

22,815 
139,224 

1,535 

33,048 

167 

232,767 

1,702 

265,815 

Internal  Communications. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  mostly  bridle-roads  only,  and  often  impass- 
able for  half  the  year.  The  one  highway  is  from  Quito  towards  Guayaquil, 
for  a  distance  of  115  miles,  but  the  work  of  thus  connecting  the  capital  and 
the  port  has  long  been  discontinued.  There  is  river  communication  throughout 
the  principal  agricultural  districts  on  the  low  grounds  to  the  west  of  the 
Cordillera  by  the  rivers  Guayas,  Daule,  and  Yinces  (navigable  for  200  miles  by 
river  steamers  in  the  rainy  season),  and  other  small  affluents  thereof.    Naviga 
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tion  of  these  iulaucl  waters  is  carried  on  by  about  17  American  and  Ecuadorian - 
built  side-wheel  and  screw  steamers,  and  a  large  fleet  of  canoes  and  other  small 
craft. 

A  railway  is  open  from  Duran  (opposite  Guayaquil)  to  Chimbo,  58  miles  ; 
the  prolongation,  begun  some  years  ago,  has  been  discontinued.  Various 
proposals  to  complete  the  line  to  Sibambe  have  been  submitted  to  Congress, 
but  it  has  been  resolved  to  continue  the  work  under  Government  auspices. 
For  this  purpose  special  taxes  on  freights  and  insurance  have  been  created. 

The  total  length  of  telegraphs  is  about  1,242  miles,  Quito  being  connected 
with  Guayaquil  and  the  coast,  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  by  cable 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  about  60  telegraph  stations.  A 
telephonic  system  with  400  subscribers  is  established  at  Guayaquil. 

The  inland  correspondence  amounts  to  about  820,000  letters  yearly,  and 
in  1893  the  foreign  correspondence  passing  through  the  post-office  consisted 
of  1,808,806  letters  and  6,346,595  newspapers  and  packets. 


Money  and  Credit. 

Ecuador  having  no  mint,  the  coin  of  the  country  is  minted  at  Birmingham, 
in  Chile  and  in  Peru.  The  total  silver  coinage  minted  in  the  four  years 
ending  with  1889  was  about  1,835,000  sucres.  The  value  minted  in  1890 
was  77,000?.;  in  1892,  43,000?.  The  amount  of  silver  coin  in  circulation  is 
estimated  at  about  1,800,000  sucres  or  260,000?,  The  two  Guayaquil  banks 
had  in  their  vaults  on  December  31,  1892,  the  sum  of  1,488,904  sucres  or 
212,700?. 

There  are  three  banks  authorised  to  issue  notes  for  circulation,  viz.,  the 
Banco  del  Ecuador,  capital  2,000,000  sucres;  Banco  Internacional,  caj)ital 
800,000  sucres  ;  Banco  de  la  Union,  capital  240,000  sucres.  The  authorised 
issue  of  notes  depends  on  the  stock  of  silver  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  and 
the  banks  are  bound  by  law  to  hold  one-third  of  the  value  of  their  circulation 
in  coin,  silver  or  gold.  During  1885-9  the  issue  was  exactly  246,658  sucres 
in  each  year.  The  banks  are  in  no  way  related  to  the  State,  except  that  they 
have  to  present  a  monthly  statement  of  balances  of  silver  in  deposit  and 
notes  in  circulation.  They  constantly  make  loans  for  general  or  specific 
objects  to  the  Government.  The  cash  deposited  in  the  two  banks  on  December 
31,  1894,  was: — Banco  del  Ecuador,  1,098,899  sucres;  Banco  Internacional, 
502,080  sucres.  An  agricultural  bank,  the  Banco  Agricola  y  Commercial,  is 
being  started,  capital  4,000,000  sucres,  and  with  it  the  Banco  Internacional 
will  be  amalgamated. 

There  are  no  private  banks,  but  two  savings  banks  have  been  started  in 
Guayaquil,  not  related  in  any  way  to  the  Government. 

The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  for  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Bank  of  Ecuador 

Banco  Internacional 

Sucres              £ 

Sucres             %                 j 

1890 

2,132,560  =  328,090 

860,148  =  132,330 

1891 

1,868,395  =  267,000 

868,640  =  124,080 

1892 

2,301,675  =  302,095 

1,199,786  =  157,472        ; 

1893 

2,784,134  =  329,483 

1,286,037  =  152,196 

1894 

2,832,710  =  303,926 

1,233,141  =  132,305 
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Money,  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  unit  of  the  monetary  system  is  the  sitcre  of  100  cents,  value  about 
ds.  id.  It  is  composed  of  9  parts  silver  and  1  of  alloy.  Other  silver  coins 
are  50,  20,  10,  5-cent  pieces.  There  are  nickel  5,  1  and  ^-cent.  pieces,  and 
2  and  1  cent  bronze  coins.     There  is  no  gold  in  circulationr 

By  a  law  of  December  6,  1856,  the  French  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  made  the  legal  standard  of  the  Kepublic  ;  but  is  not  adopted  by 
commerce. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives 

1.  Of  Ecuadoe,  in  Great  Britain. 

Consul- General. — C.  Nevares  (London). 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Birmingham.  Cardiff,  Hull,  Liver- 
l)ool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  and  Falmouth. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Ecuador. 

Minister. — Captain  H.  M.  Jones,  V.C.  (Lima), 
Consitl  at  Guayaquil. — Geo.  Chambers. 
Consul  at  Quito. — L.  Soderstrom. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Ecuador. 

1.    Official  Publications. 

Geogmfla  y  Geologia  del  Ecuador,  publicado  por  orden  del  Supreiuo  Gobicnio  dc  la 
Ecpublica,  por  Dr.  Teodoro  Wolf.     Leipzic,  1893. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Aunual  Series,  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  for  tlie  year  1893.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1894. 

Ecuador.  No.  64  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  "Washington 
1892. 

2.   Non-Official  Publications. 

Batee  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Campos,  Galeria  de  Ecuatorianos  celebres.    Guayaquil,  1881. 

Cevallos,  Compendio  del  resumen  de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.    Guaj-aquil,  1885. 

Cevallos,  ResVmien  de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.    Guayaquil,  1886.     5  v. 

Ecuador  in  1881.  Report  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Church  to  the  United  States  Government.  Re- 
printed in  South  American  Journal.    London,  1883. 

Flemming  (B.),  Wanderungen  in  Ecuador.    8.    Leipzig,  1872. 

Gerstacker  (Friedrich),  Achtzehn  Monate  in  Siid-Amerika.    3  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1863. 

Gonzalez  Sdurez,  Historia  ecclesiastica  del  Ecuador.    Quito,  1881. 

Hassaurek  (F.),  Four  Years  among  Spanish  Americans.    3rd  edition.    Cincinnati,  1881. 

Herrera  (P.),  Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  Quito.    Quito,  1874. 

Oviedo  y  Valdes,  Historia  de  las  Indias.    Madrid,  1885.    4  v. 

iSc/i«)arda(T.),  Reiseum  die  Erde.    Vol.  III.    8.    Braunschweig,  1861. 

Simaon  (Alfred),  Travels  in  the  Wilds  of  Ecuador.    London,  1887. 

Ternaux-Compansih.),  Histoire  du  royaume  de  Quito.  Traduite  de  I'Espagnol.  (Velasco  : 
Historia  del  reino  de  Quito.)    2  vols.    8,    Paris,  1840. 

Wagner  (Moritz  Friedrich),  Reisen  in  Eucador;  in  'Zeitschriftfiirallgcnieine  Erdkunde. 
Vol.  xvi.    Berlin,  1864. 

Whymper  (Edward),  Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator.    Loudon,  1892 
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FRANCE. 

Constitution  and  Government. 
I.  Centbal. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.  on  September  4,  1870, 
France  has  been  under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  con- 
firmed on  February  25,  and  June  16,  1875,  by  an  organic  law 
{Constitution  Wallon),  which  has  been  partially  modified  in  June 
1879,  August  1884,  June  1885,  and  July  1889.  It  vests  the 
legislative  power  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate, 
and  the  executive  in  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  and  the 
Ministry. 

The  President  is  elected  for  seven  years,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in  a 
National  Assembly,  or  Congress.  He  promulgates  the  laws  voted 
by  both  Chambers,  and  ensures  their  execution.  He  selects  a 
Ministry  from  the  Chamber,  appoints  to  all  civil  and  military 
posts,  has  the  right  of  individual  pardon,  and  is  responsible  only 
in  case  of  high  treason.  The  President  concludes  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  but  cannot  declare  war  without  the  previous 
assent  of  both  Chambers.  Every  act  of  the  President  has  to  be 
countersigned  by  a  Minister.  With  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
he  can  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  case  of  vacancy, 
the  two  Chambers  united  immediately  elect  a  new  President. 

President   of  the    Republic — M.  Felix    Faure ;    born,    1841 
elected  President  January  17,  1895. 

The  Ministry,  as  constituted,  October,  1895,  consists  of  the 
following  members  : — 

Preside7it  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. — M. 
Leon  Bourgeois. 

Minister  of  Finance. — M.  Doumer. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  Berthelot. 

Minister  of  War. — M.  Cavaignac. 

Minister  of  Marine. — M.  Lockroy. 

Minister  of  Colonies. — M.  Guieysse. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship. — M.  Combes. 

Minister  of  Justice. — M.  Ricard. 

Minister  of  Commerce. — M.  M^sureur. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — M.  Yiger. 

Minister  of  Public  Wirks. — M.  Guyot-Dessaigne. 

H  H  2 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Governments  of 
France,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  : — 

House  of  Bourhon,  Second  llepuhlic. 


Henri  IV.        .         .         .   1589-1810 
Louis  XIII,,  'le  Juste'  .   1610-1643 


Provisional  Government, 

Feb.— Dec.  .         .  1848 


Louis  XIV.,  'le  Grand'  .  1643-1715   ;   Louis  Napoleon       .         .     1848-1852 

Louis  XV.       .        .        .  1715-1774  :  ^ 

Louis  XVI.  ( +  1793)       .  1774-1792  Empire  restored. 

First  RepuhUc.                      \  Napoleon  III.  (died  1873)  1852-1870 

Convention     .         .         .1792-1795; 

Directoire        .         .         .   1795-1799  Third  Republic. 

Consulate        .         .         .  1799-1804   ;  Government  of  National 

Empire.  Defence         .         .           1870-1871 

Napoleon  I.  (+  1821)      .  1804-1814   ,  Louis  A.  Thiers,  President  1871-1873 

zr^.,„.  ^^  r»^».-.7,^„  ^..^.^.^  Marshal  MacMalion  ,,         1873-1879 

House  oj  BoiLroon  restored.  -p   t  -n  t  ^     n   '  ■io'-r^ioo>7 

Louis  XVIII.           .         ,   1814-1824  l  ^-  J:  ^^^^^^  ^^^"^^^  "  lUl'lfJ, 

Charles  X.  (  +  1836)         .   1824-1830  ^^3?^trl?rier           "  ^^^^"^^^^ 

House  of  Bourbon- Orleans.  \       (June— Jan.)          ,,  1894-1895 

Louis  Philippe  (+ 1850)     1830-1848  ,   Felix  Faurc               ,,  1895 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  who  can  prove  a 
six  months'  residence  in  any  one  town  or  commune,  and  not 
otherwise  disqualified,  has  the  right  of  vote.  Deputies  must 
be  citizens  and  not  under  25  years  of  age.  The  manner  of 
election  of  Deputies  has  been  modified  several  times  since 
1871.  The  scrutin  de  liste,  under  which  each  elector  votes  for 
as  many  Deputies  as  the  entire  department  has  to  elect,  was 
introduced  in  1871.  In  1876  it  was  replaced  by  the  scrutin 
(V arrondissement,  under  which  each  department  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  arrondissements,  each  elector  voting  for  one  Deputy 
only ;  in  1 885  there  was  a  return  to  the  scrutin  de  liste,  and 
in  1889  the  uni-nominal  vote  was  reintroduced.  In  1889  it 
was  enacted  that  each  candidate  is  bound  to  make,  within  the 
fortnight  which  precedes  the  elections,  a  declaration  as  to  his 
being  a  candidate  for  a  given  constituency,  and  for  one  con- 
stituency only — all  votes  which  eventually  may  be  given  for  him 
in  other  constituencies  being  reckoned  as  void.  Multiple  elections 
and  elections  of  persons  previously  condemned  by  the  law  courts 
are  thus  rendered  impossible.  The  Chamber  verifies  the  powers 
of  its  members.  In  each  constituency  the  votes  are  east  up  and 
the  Deputy  proclaimed  elected  by  a  commission  of  Councillors- 
General  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the  department. 

The  Chamber  is  now  composed  of  584  Deputies  ;  each  '  arron- 
dissement '  elects  one  Deputy,  and  if  its  population  is  in  excess  of 
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100,000,    it   is   divided   into   two   constituencies.      There    were 
10,387,330  inscribed  electors  in  1889,  and  7,953,382  voted. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members,  elected  for  nine 
years  from  citizens  40  years  old,  one-third  retiring  every  three 
years.  The  election  of  the  Senators  is  indirect,  and  is  made  by 
an  electoral  body  composed  (1)  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  each  commune  in  proportion  to  the  population  ; 
and  (2)  of  the  Deputies,  Councillors-General,  and  District  Coun- 
cillors of  the  department.  Besides  the  225  Departmental 
Senators  elected  in  this  way,  there  were,  according  to  the  law  of 
1875,  75  Senators  elected  for  life  by  the  united  two  Chambers  ; 
but  by  the  Senate  Bill  of  1884  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies 
arising  among  the  Life  Senatorships  would  be  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  ordinary  nine-years  Senators.  The  Princes  of  deposed 
dynasties  are  precluded  from  sitting  in  either  House. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble  every  year  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  unless  a  previous  summons  is 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic,  and  they  must  remain  in 
session  at  least  five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  President  is 
bound  to  convoke  them  if  the  demand  is  made  by  one-half  of  the 
number  of  members  composing  each  Chamber.  The  President 
can  adjourn  the  Chambers,  but  the  adjournment  cannot  exceed  the 
term  of  a  month,  nor  occur  more  than  twice  in  the  same  session. 
Bills  may  be  presented  either  in  the  Chamber  or  Senate 
by  the  Government,  or  on  the  initiative  of  private  members.  In 
the  first  case  they  are  remitted  to  the  bureaux  for  examination ; 
in  the  second,  they  are  first  submitted  to  a  commission  of  parlia- 
mentary initiative.  Financial  laAvs  must  be  first  presented  to  and 
voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Chamber  can  be  dissolved  by  the  President  upon 
advice  of  the  Senate.  The  President  and  the  Ministers  may  be 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  high  treason,  in  which  case  the 
Senate  acts  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  same  function  is 
vested  in  the  Senate  for  all  other  cases  of  high  treason. 

Senators  and  Deputies  are  paid  9,000  francs  (£360)  a  year, 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Chambers  receive,  in  addition, 
72,000  francs  (.£2,840)  for  the  expense  of  entertainment.  Mem- 
bers of  both  Chambers  travel  free  on  all  State  railways.  The 
dotation  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  600,000  francs,  with 
a  further  allowance  of  600,000  francs  for  his  expenses. 

France  has,  besides,  a  special  institution  under  the  name  of 
Conseil  d' J^tat,  which  was  introduced  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  has 
been  maintained  since.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice,   and  is  composed  of   Councillors,   Masters  of    Eequests 
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(Maitres  de  Requetes),  and  Auditors,  all  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  Its  duty  is  to  give  opinion  upon  such 
questions,  chiefly  those  connected  with  administration,  as  may 
be  submitted  to  it  by  the  Government.  It  is  judge  in  the  last 
resort  in  administrative  suits,  and  it  prepares  the  rules  for  the 
public  administration. 

II.  Local  Government. 

For  administrative  purposes  France  is  divided  into  86  departments,  or  87 
if  the  '  territory  of  Belfort '  (a  remnant  of  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin)  be 
considered  as  a  separate  department.  Since  1889  the  three  departments  of 
Algeria  are  also  treated,  for  most  purposes,  as  part  of  France  proper.  The 
de]jartment  has  representatives  of  all  the  Ministries,  and  is  placed  under  a 
Prefect,  nominated  by  Government,  and  having  wide  and  undefined  functions. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  Prefectorial  Council,  whose  advice  he  may  take  without 
being  bound  to  follow  it.  The  Prefect  is  a  representative  of  the  Executive, 
and,  as  such,  supervises  the  execution  of  the  laws,  issues  police  regulations, 
nominates  subordinate  officials,  and  has  under  his  control  all  officials  of  the 
State.  There  is  a  Sub-prefect  in  every  arrondissement,  except  capitals  of 
departments. 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  the  commune,  the  size  and  population  of 
which  vary  very  much.  There  are  36,144  communes,  and  new  ones  cannot 
be  created  otherwise  than  by  law.  Most  of  them  (31,488)  have  less  than 
1,500  inhabitants,  and  17,181  have  even  less  than  500  ;  while  99  communes 
only  have  more  than  20, 000  inhabitants.  The  local  affairs  of  the  commune 
are  under  a  Municipal  Council,  composed  of  from  10  to  36  members,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  the  scrutin  de  liste  ;  but  each  act  of  the  Council 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Prefect,  while  many  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  General,  or  even  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  before  becoming 
lawful.  Even  the  Commune's  quota  of  direct  taxation  is  settled  by  persons 
{repartiteuis)  chosen  by  the  Prefect  from  among  the  lists  of  candidates 
drawn  up  by  the  Municipal  Council. 

Each  Municipal  Council  elects  a  Mayor,  who  is  both  the  representative 
of  the  commune  and  the  agent  of  the  central  government.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  local  police  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect. 

In  Paris  the  Municipal  Council  is  comjjosed  of  80  members  ;  each  of  the 
20  arrondissements  into  which  the  city  is  subdivided  has  its  own  Mayor. 
The  place  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris  is  taken  by  the  Prefect  of  Police,  Lyons  has 
an  elected  Mayor,  but  the  control  of  the  police  is  vested  in  the  Prefect  of  the 
department  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  unit  is  the  canton  (2,871  in  France),  which  is  composed  of  an 
average  of  12  communes,  although  the  larger  communes  are,  on  the  contrary, 
divided  into  several  cantons.     It  is  a  seat  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  district,  or  arrondissement  (362  in  France),  has  an  elected  conseil 
d' arrondissement,  whose  chief  function  is  to  allot  among  the  communes  their 
respective  parts  in  the  direct  taxes  assigned  to  each  arrondissement  by 
the  Council  General.  That  body  stands  under  the  control  of  the  Sub- 
prefect.  A  varying  number  of  arrondissem.cnts  form  a  department,  which 
has  its  conseil  general  renewed  by  universal  suffrage  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  every  three  years.  These  conseils  deliberate  upon  all  economical  affairs 
of  the  department,  the  repartition  of  the  direct  taxes  among  the  arrondisse- 
ments, the  roads,  normal  schools,  and  undertakings  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
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Their  decisions  arc  controlled  by  the  Prefect,   and  may  bo  aunullcd  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.   Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  area  of  France  has  changed  but  little  since  the  treaties 
of  1815.  In  1860,  after  the  Italian  War,  it  was  increased  by 
the  annexation  of  Savoie  and  Mce  from  Italy;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  May  10,  1871,  France  lost  the  entire  department  of  the 
Bas-R-hin,  two  arrondissements,  with  a  fraction  of  a  third,  of  the 
Haut-Rhin,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  Mo- 
selle, making  altogether  an  area  of  5,590  square  miles  and 
1,600,000  inhabitants,  part  of  whom  emigrated  into  France  during 
the  next  few  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  in  English  square  miles, 
and  the  legal  population  (including  those  present  and  absent)  of 
the  87  departments  of  France  according  to  the  census  returns  of 
May  31,  1886,  and  April  12,  1891  :— 


1 

j       Area : 

Population 

Popvilation  per 

Departments 

!     Engl.  sq. 

square  mile, 

j       miles 

May  31,  1886 

April  12,  1891 

1891 

Ain 

2,239 

364,408 

356,907 

159-4 

Aisne     . 

'       2,839 

555,925 

545,493 

192-1 

Allier    . 

2,822 

424,582 

424,382 

150-4 

Alpes  (Basses-) 

2,685 

129,494 

124,285 

46-3        1 

Alpes  (Halites-) 

2,158 

122,924 

115,522 

53-5        1 

Alpes-Maritimes 

1,482 

238,057 

258,571 

174-3 

Ardfeche 

2,136 

375,472 

371,269 

173-8 

Ardennes 

2,020 

332,759 

324,923 

160-8 

Ariege    , 

1,890 

237,619 

227,491 

120-3       i 

Aube 

1       2,317 

257,374 

255,548 

110-3 

Ande      . 

2,438 

332,080 

317,372 

130-2 

Aveyron 

3,376 

415,826 

i00,467 

118-6 

Belfort  (territ.  de) 

i          235 

79,758 

83,670 

356-0 

Bouches-du-Rhone 

1,971 

604,857 

630,622 

3199 

Calvados 

-2,132 

437,267 

428,945 

201-2 

Cantal    . 

1       2,217 

241,742 

239,601 

108-1 

Charente 

i       2,294 

366,408 

360,259 

157-0 

Charente-Inferienn 

;  '       2,635 

462,803 

456,202 

173-2 

Cher      . 

2,780 

355,349 

359,276 

129-3 

Correze  . 

2,265 

326,494 

328,119 

144-8 

Corse 

3,377 

278,501 

288,596 

85-4 

C6te.d'0r 

,       3,383 

381,574 

376,866 

111-4 

C6tes-du-Nord 

j       2,659 

628,256 

618,652 

232-6 

Creuse  . 

!       2,150 

284,942 

284,660 

132-4 

Dordognc 

3,546 

492,205 

478,471 

134-9 

Doubs    . 

2,018 

310,963 

303,081 

150-3 
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Area: 

Population 

Population  per 
square  mile,   | 

Departments 

Engl.  sq. 

miles 

May  31,  188G 

April  12, 1891 

1891 

Dr6me  .        » 

2,518 

314,615 

306,419 

121-7       : 

Eure 

2,300 

358,829 

349,471 

152-0 

Eure-et-Loir  . 

2,268 

283,719 

284,683 

125-5 

Finistere 

2,595 

707,820 

727,012 

280-1 

Gard      ... 

2,253 

417,099 

419,388 

186-1 

Garonne  (Haute-)  . 

'       2,429 

481,169 

472,383 

194-4 

Gers       . 

2,425 

274,391 

261,084 

107-7 

Gironde 

3,761 

775,845 

793,528 

211-0 

Herault 

2,393 

439,044 

461,651 

192-9 

lUe-et-Vilaine 

2,597 

621,384 

626,875 

241-3 

Indre     . 

2,624 

296,147 

292,868 

111-6 

Indre-et-Loire 

2,361 

340,921 

337,298 

142-8 

Isere 

3,201 

581,680 

572,145 

178-7 

Jura       . 

1,928 

281,292 

273,028 

141-6 

Landes  , 

1       3,599 

302,266 

297,842 

82-7 

Loir-et-Cher  . 

1       2,452 

279,214 

280,358 

114-2 

Loire 

1       1,838 

603,384 

616,227 

335-2 

Loire  (Haute-) 

1,916 

320,063 

316,735 

165-3 

Loire- Inferieure      . 

i       2,654 

643,884 

645,263 

243-1 

Loiret    . 

1       2,614 

374,875 

377,718 

144-5 

Lot        .         .         . 

1       2,012 

271,514 

253,885 

126-1 

Lot-et-Garonne 

1       2,067 

307,437 

295,360 

142-8 

Loz^re    . 

!       1,996 

141,264 

135,527 

67-8        ' 

Maine-et-Loire 

1       2,749 

527,680 

518,589 

188-6 

Manche  . 

1       2,289 

520,865 

513,815 

224-5 

Mame   . 

3,159 

429,494 

434,692 

137-6 

Mame  (Haute-) 

2,402 

247,781 

243,533 

101-3 

Mayenne 

1,996 

340,063 

332,387 

166-5 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

2,025 

431,693 

444,150 

219-2 

Meuse    .         .         . 

2,405 

291,971 

292,253 

121-5 

Morbihan 

2,625 

535,256 

544,470 

207-3 

Nievre  . 

2,632 

347,645 

343,581 

130-5 

Nord     . 

!       2,193 

1.670,184 

1,736,341 

791-7 

Oise 

!       2,261 

403,146 

401,835 

177-6 

Orne 

2,354 

367,248 

354,387 

150-5 

Pas-de-Calais 

2,551 

853,526 

874,364 

342-7 

Puy-de-D6me 

1       3,070 

570,964 

564,266 

183-8 

Pyrenees  (Basses-)  . 

!       2,943 

432,999 

425,027 

144-4 

Pyrenees  (Hautes-) 

1,749 

234,825 

225,861 

129-1 

Pyrenees-Orientales 

1,592 

211,187 

210,125 

131-9 

Rli8ne    . 

1,077 

772,912 

806,737 

749-0 

Sadne  (Haute-) 

2,062 

290,954 

280,856 

136-2 

Sa8ne-et-Loire 

3,302 

625,885 

619,523 

187-6 

Sarthe    . 

2,396 

436,111 

429,737 

179-3 

Savoie    . 

2,224 

267,428 

263,297 

118-4 

Savoie  (Haute-) 

1,667 

275,018 

268,276 

160-9 

Seine     . 

183-6 

2,961,089 

3,141,595 

17,111-1 

Seine-Inferieure 

1       2,330 

833,386 

839,876 

360-4 

,  Seine-et-Marne 

1       2,215 

1 

355,136 

356,709 

'"'-'    1 
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Area : 

Population 

Population  per 

Departmcuts 

English  sq. 

sq.  mile, 

miles 

j    May  31,  J  886 

April  12,  1891 

1S91 

Seinc-et-Oise 

2,164 

618,089 

628,590 

290-5 

Sevres  (Deux) 

2,317 

353,766 

354,282 

152-9 

Somme 

2,379 

548,982 

546,495 

229-8 

Tarn      .         .         . 

2,217 

358,757 

346,739 

156-4 

Tarn-et-Garonne     . 

1,436 

214,046 

206,596 

143-8 

Var        .         .         . 

2,349 

283,689 

288,336 

122-7 

Vaiicluse 

1,370 

241,787 

235,411 

171-8 

Vendee 

2,588 

434,808 

442,355 

171-0 

Vienne 

2,691 

342,785 

344,355 

127-9 

Vienne  (Haute-)     . 

2,130 

363,182 

372,878 

175-0 

Vosges  . 

2,266 

413,707 

410,196 

181-0 

Yonne   . 
Total 

2,868 
204,092 

j       355,364 

344,688 

120-2 

38,218,903 

38,343,192 

187-8 

The  population  actually  present  at  the  date  of  the  Census  in  1886  was 
37,886,566,  and  in  1891,  38,133,385.  Of  the  total  population  present  in  1891, 
18,932,354  (49-65  per  cent.)  \Yere  males,  and  19,201,031  (50-35  per  cent.) 
females. 

It  will  be  seen  that  between  1886  and  1891  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
population  in  55  departments,  and  an  increase  in  32.  In  1891  there  were 
362  arrondissements,  2,881  cantons,  and  36,144  communes. 

Notwithstanding  a  moderate  death-rate,  the  population  of  France  increases 
more  slowl}^  than  that  of  most  States  of  Western  Europe,  owing  to  the  low  rate 
of  births.  Between  the  years  1811  and  1 820  the  average  annual  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths  was  5-7  per  thousand  of  population  ;  between  1851  and  1860  it 
was  2-9  ;  and  between  1881  and  1885  it  was  1-6.  The  average  number  of 
births  per  marriage  was  (1881-85)  about  3  ;  in  1891  it  was  2-1. 

The  changes  ol'area  and  population  since  1801  (date  of  the  first  census  taken) 
are  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  columns  give 
[in  brackets]  for  the  first  five  censuses  the  population,  its  density,  and  its 
average  annual  increase  on  the  present  tc7'ritory  of  France,  and  are  thus  compar- 
able with  the  data  for  the  censuses  posterior  to  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 


I 


Dates 

Area :  sq.  miles 

Population 

Inhabitants 
per  sq.  mile 

Annual  Increase 
per  10,000  inhabits. 

1801 

204,705 

27,349,003 

134 

_ 

[26,930,756] 

[132] 

— 

1821 

— 

30,461,875 

149 

57 

[20,871,176] 

[146] 

[55] 

1841 

— 

34,230,178 

167 

62 

[33,400,864] 

[164] 

[58] 

1861 

200, 62o 

37,886,313 

178 

37 

[35,844,902] 

[176] 

[36] 

1866 

— 

38,067,064 

182 

40 

[36,495,489] 

[179] 

[36] 

1872 

204,002 

36,102,921 

177 

-961 

[-17]i 

1876 

— 

86,905,788 

181 

04 

1881 

— 

37,672,048 

184 

41 

1886 

— 

38,218,903 

187 

20 

1891 

— 

38,343,192 

187-8 

6-5 

Pecrease. 
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The    foreigners    residing    in  France   constitute    2 '97   per   cent,    of   the 
aggregate  population.     The  numbers  in  1891  were  : — 


Belgians     . 

.     465,860 

Russians  . 

14,357 

Italians 

.     286,042 

Austro-Hungarian     . 

11,909 

Germans     . 

83,333 

Miscellaneous    . 

36,922 

Swiss 

83,117 

Spaniards  . 

77,736 

Total  (1891)    . 

.    1,130,211 

English      . 

39,687 

„      (1886)    . 

.    1,126,531 

Luxembourgeois 

31,248 

„      (1851)    . 

.       379,289 

Of  the  total  in  1891,  420,842  were  born  in  France.     The  number  of  French 
citizens  abroad  in  1891  was  517,000. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  census  of   1891,  the  actual  population 
according  to  occupations  was  as  follows  : — 


Occupations 

Employers, 
&c. 

Employees, 

Clerks, 

Overseers, 

&c. 

Workmen 

Dependents 

in 
Household 

Domestic 
Servants 

Total 

! 

Agriculture  ' . 
Industry 
Transport 
Commerce     . 
Public  Force 
Administration     . 
Professional  . 
Private  Fortune    . 

Total     .        . 
Unclassed 

3,570,016 
3,021,659 
62,501 
879,969 
558,186 
202,205 
420,133 
956,729 

75,400 

207,222 

138,707 

378,318 

781 

7,620 

78,024 

13,021 

2,890,183 

3,319,217 

245,979 

480,344 

2,908 

30,348 

29,819 

106,061 

10,216,749 
4,814,985 
730,040 
1,983,441 
141,611 
426,816 
449,500 
781,115 

683,540 

169,477 

22,106 

239,424 

12,138 

32,526 

137,397 

31-2,824 

17,435,888 
9,532,560 
1,199,333 
3,961,496 
715,624 
699,611 
1,114,873 
2,169,750 

7,671,398 

899,099 

7,104,859 

19,544,257 

1,692,432 

36,829,135 
1,304,250 

Total 

population 

• 

38,133,385 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 
BirthSf  DeathSj  and  Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Illegitimate 
Children 

Deaths 

1                  1 
Surplus  of  1 

Births         Still-born 
over  Deatlis  i 

1870 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

223,705 
269,332 

285,458 
290,319 
287,294 
286,662 

943,515 
838,059 
866,377 
855,847 
874,672 
855,388 

70,415 
71,086 
73,936 
73,785 
76,562 
76,451 

1,046,909 
876,505 

876,882 
875,888 
867,526 
815,620 

-103,394 

38,446 

-10,505 

-20,041 

7,146 

39,768 

40,535 

42,472 
41,925 
42,394 
42,046     I 

.   1 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  very  unequal  over  France,  and  from 
year  to  year  the  deaths  are  in  excess  of  the  birthis  in  from  32  to  60  depart- 
ments out  of  87. 

In  1894  the  birth-rate  for  all  France  was  22  per  1,000  inhabitants,  the 
rate  varying  from  14  in  Gers  to  32*6  in  Finist^rc.     The  death-rate  for  all 
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France  was  22  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and  the  excess  of  biiths  over  deaths 
was  1  per  1,000  inhabitants.  On  the  average  there  were  1,050  births  for 
every  1,000  deaths,  the  extremes  being  1,566  in  Pas-de-Calais,  and  666  in 
Orne, 

Illegitimate  births  formed  8*9  per  cent,  of  all  births,  as  against  7  '5  per  cent, 
in  1881;  they  reached  as  much  as  24*7  per  cent,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
(Paris),  while  in  Basses-Alpes  and  Hautes-Alpes  the  proportion  was  only  3 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  divorces  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  it  was  4,786  in  1889,  5,457 
in  1890,  5,752  in  1891,  5,772  in  1892,  and  6,184  in  1893;  6,419  in  1894 
(83  per  100,000  households),  the  aggregate  number  of  51,598  divorces  having 
been  registered  since  the  new  law  was  voted  in  1884. 

Emigration. 

In  the  years  1857-91,  there  were  285,873  French  emigrants,  of  whom 
59,304  went  to  the  United  States.  In  1890  to  1893  the  numbers  of  French 
emigrants,  with  their  destinations,  were  as  follows  : — 


The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  French  ports  in  1890  was  72,512 
1891,  57,815;  1892,  39,146;  1893,  34,215. 


III.  Principal  Towns. 


The  following,  according  to  the  census  of  1891, 
munal  population  over  30,000  : — 


arc  the  towns  with  a  com- 


Paris    . 

Lyon    . 

Marseille 

Bordeaux 

Lille     . 

Toulouse 

St.  Etienne 

Nantes 

Le  Havre 

Roubaix 

Rouen 

Reims 

Nice     . 

Nancy 

Amiens 

Toulon 

Brest    . 

Limoges 

Angers 

Nimes 


2,447,957 

.    438,077 

.     403,749 

.     252,415 

.     201,211 

.     155,791 

,     133,443 

,     122,750 

,     116,369 

114,917 

112,352 

104,186 

88,273 

87,110 

83,654 

77,747 

75,854 

72,697 

72,669 

71,623 


Montpcllier 

Rennes 

Tourcoing 

Dijon 

Orleans 

Grenoble 

Tours  . 

Le  Mans 

Calais  . 

Besan9on 

Versailles 

St.  Denis 

Troyes 


69,258 
69,232 
65^-477 
65,428 
63,705 
60,439 
60.335 
57,412 
56,867 
56,055 
51,679 
50,992 
50,330 


Clermont-Ferrand 

50,119 


St.  Quintin 
Beziei's 
Bourges 
Boulogne 
Caen     . 


47,551 
45,475 
45,342 
45,205 
45,201 


Avignon 

43,453 

Lorient 

42,116 

Levallois-Perrct 

39,857 

Dunquerque    , 

39,498 

Cherbourg- 

38,554 

Poitiers 

37,497 

Cette    . 

36,541 

Perpignan 

33,878 

Rochefort 

33,334 

Pau      . 

33,111 

Boulogne-sur- 

Seine 

32,569 

Perigueux 

31,439 

Roanne 

31,380 

St.  Nazaire     . 

30,935 

Clichy 

30,698 

Angoulerae     . 

30,690 

Laval 

30,374 

For  fiscal  and  electoral  purposes  the  po]uilation  of  each  commune  is  divided 
into  a/jrjlomcratecl ,  scattered,  and  separated  {compfec  d  x>cirt)  ;  the  first  two 
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constitute  the  municipal  population,  and  the  tliird  consists  of  garrison, 
college,  jirison,  and  hospital  population.  In  1891  the  total  agglomerated 
population  was  23,191,218  (60'5  per  cent.);  scattered,  14,061,625  (36-6  per 
cent.);  separate,  1,091,349  (2-9  per  cent);  total,  38,343,192.  DiflFerent 
from  this  is  the  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  population,  a  commune 
being  urban  where  the  agglomerated  population  is  over  2,000,  and  rural  where 
under  2,000.  In  1891  the  total  urban  population  was  14,311,292  (37-4  per 
cent);  the  rural,  24,031,900  (62-6  per  cent).  In  1886  the  iiopulation  was 
35*9  per  cent,  urban,  and  64*1  per  cent,  rural ;  in  1846,  24 '42  per  cent. urban, 
and  75*58  per  cent,  rural.  Of  the  36,144  communes  in  France,  only  232  have 
a  population  over  10,000. 


Religion. 

The  population  of  France,  at  the  census  of  December,  1881, 
consisted  of  29,201,703  "Roman  Catholics,  being  78*50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  ;  692,800  Protestants,  or  1*8  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  as  compared  with  584,757  in  1872  ;  of  53,436 
Jews,  and  7,684,906  persons  '  who  declined  to  make  any  declara- 
tion of  religious  belief.'  The  number  of  persons  set  down  as  be- 
longing to  '  various  creeds '  was  33,042. 

All  religions  are  equal  by  law,  and  any  sect  which  numbers 
100,000  adherents  is  entitled  to  a  grant ;  but  at  present  only  the 
Koman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  have  State  allowances. 
In  the  Budget  for  1896  these  grants  were  as  follows  : — 

Fi'ancs 

Administration,  &c 260,000 

Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  jilaces  of  worship       .    42,156,523 
Protestant  worship  ,,  ,,  .      1,541,900 

Jewish  worship  ,,  ,,  .         167,530 

<f  

Total     ......    44,125,953 

There  are  17  archbishops  and  67  bishops;  the  number  of 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  officials  paid  by  the  State,  November  1, 
1894,  was  42,347.  At  the  end  of  1892,  the  secular  clergy,  in- 
cluding teachers,  numbered  55,600,  and  there  were  8,358  pupils 
in  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  The  value  of  the  total  gifts  and 
legacies  made  to  the  Church  during  the  present  century  up  to 
1882  is  23,976,733  francs.  The  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  or  Lutherans,  are,  in  their  religious  affairs,  governed 
by  a  General  Consistory ;  while  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  or  Calvinists,  are  under  a  Council  of  Administration, 
the  seat  of  which  is  at  Paris.  In  1894  there  were  638  pastors 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  62  Lutheran,  while  the  Jewish 
rabbis  and  assistants  numbered  57.  In  the  Protestant  Theo- 
logical Faculte  there  were  96  students  in  1894. 
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Instruction. 


Public  education  in  France  is  entirely  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government.  The  highest  schools,  often  designated 
universities,  go  by  the  name  of  '  facultes  de  I'^tat.'  There  are 
15  'facultes  des  lettres,'  one  in  each  academy  (except  Chambery) 
at  Paris,  Aix,  Besangon,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Lille, 
Grenoble,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Eennes,  and 
Toulouse.  At  all  of  these,  except  Aix,  are  also  *  facultes  des 
sciences,'  besides  one  at  Marseilles  (instead  of  Aix,  belonging  to 
the  same  academy).  There  are  also  2  '  facultes '  of  Protestant 
theology,  1 3  '  facultes  de  di'oit,'  and  7  '  facultes  de  medecine 
et  pharmacie,'  19  superior  or  preparatory  schools  of  pharmacy, 
and  8  schools  of  law,  science,  or  letters.  In  January  1896,  there 
were  8,782  students  of  law  ;  8,685  students  of  medicine  ;  3,076 
students  of  pharmacy,  etc.  To  the  support  of  the  '  facultes  '  the 
sum  of  13,160,944  francs  was  set  down  in  the  budget  of  1896 
(France  and  Algeria).  The  Roman  Catholic  theological 
'facultes'  were  suppressed  in  1885.  Catholic  'facultes'  or 
'  ccoles  libres  '  exist  on  certain  conditions  as  private  establish- 
ments. The  '  College  de  France,'  '  Museum  d'histoire  natu- 
relle,'  'Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  etudes,'  etc.,  are  public 
establishments  for  highest  education.  The  '  Ecole  libre  des 
Sciences  politiques '  is  a  private  establishment. 

For  secondary  instruction  there  were  in  France  on  November  5,  1895,  109 
Zj/c^es  with  533,031  pupils,  228  communal  colleges  with  32,161  pupils,  and 
63  lycees  and  colleges  for  girls  with  10,413  pupils  ;  total,  400  secondary  schools 
with  95,877  pupils.  Of  the  lycees  (boys'  and  girls')  the  receipts  in  1893,  from 
the  State,  from  departments  and  towns,  and  from  fees,  amounted  to  30,030,320 
francs.  To  the  communal  colleges  the  State  contributed  2,449,355  francs  in 
1895. 

There  arc,  besides,  numerous  technical,  industrial,  and  other  special 
schools  for  the  highest  or  secondary  education,  either  public  or  private, 
under  the  supervision  of  several  ministers  (education,  war,  marine,  public 
works,  commerce,  and  industry). 

Elementary  schools  existed  before  the  Revolution  in  the  towns  and  in 
many  of  the  rural  parishes  of  France,  but  little  was  done  for  the  advancement 
of  education  till  near  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  In  1833  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  every  commune  to  maintain  at  least  one  primary  school, 
every  town  one  higher  primary  school,  and  every  department  one  primaiy 
normal  school.  A  law  of  1850  obliged  every  commune  with  a  population  of 
800  (extended  in  1867  to  communes  with  a  population  of  500)  to  have  a 
school  for  girls.  Since  1878  elementary  education  has  advanced  rapidly  ; 
many  schools  have  been  built,  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  has  in- 
creased (until  1889),  and  the  standard  of  education  has  been  raised.  In  1881 
primary  instruction  was  made  free,  and  in  1882,  obligatory  for  children  from 
6  to  13  years  of  age.  In  1886  the  system  of  education  was  reorganised,  and 
it  was  ordained  that  all  public  schools  should  be  under  the  charge  of  laymen 
In  1892  there  were  only  50  communes  which  had  no  primary  school,  public  or 
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private.  In  1891  the  total  nuniber  of  children  of  school  age  (6 — 13)  was 
found  to  be  4,664,000.  In  1891-92,  4,522,000  children  of  school  age  were 
enrolled  in  primary  and  infant  schools  in  France,  besides  74,800  in  Algeria  ; 
64,400  were  enrolled  in  secondary  establishments,  and  about  5,000  taught  at 
home.  Thus  the  number  of  untaught  children  in  France  seems  to  be  about 
72,000. 

In  1892  7 "5  j)er  cent,  and  in  1893  6*4  per  cent.,  of  the  young  men 
examined  on  the  conscription  list  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  elementary  schools  and  pupils  in 
France  and  Algeria  for  the  school  year  1893-94  : — 


- 

Public 
Schools 

Private 
Schools 

Total 

5,561 
83,071 

Pupils 

Elementary  : — 
Infant  schools 
Primary  schools    . 

Total 

2,608 
67,429 

2,953 
15,642 

713,887 
5,548,180 

70,037 

18,595 

88,632 

6,262,067 

The  total  number  of  primary  pupils  includes  about  45,600  (in  1892)  receiv- 
ing higher  primary  instruction. 

There  was  (in  1894)  one  elementary  school  for  every  440  inhabitants,  and  1 
pupil  in  every  six  of  the  population.  The  number  of  primary  public  schools 
directed  by  clericals  was  in  1893  30  for  boys,  5,741  for  girls,  and  573  mixed. 
In  private  education  the  number  of  lay  schools  was  701  for  boys,  2,076  for 
girls,  543  mixed;  and  of  clerical  schools  2,605  for  boys,  9,192  for  girls,  292 
mixed  ;  total  number  of  pupils  in  private  clerical  schools,  1,141,384.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  in  lay  primary  schools  (public  and  private)  was 
98,378;  in  clerical  schools,  47,833.  There  were  in  1892  87  normal  schools 
for  males,  and  85  for  females. 

The  public  funds,  communal,  departmental,  and  State,  devoted  to  primnry 
instruction  in  France  amounted  in  1855  to  over  twenty-five  and  a  half  million 
francs  for  obligatory  expenses,  in  1887  to  nearly  ninety -four  million,  in-- 
eluding  voluntary  expenses,  and  in  1892  (including  Algeria),  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty-six  and  a  third  million  francs  for  all  expenses  obligatory  and 
voluntaiy. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  France  are  those  of  the 
Justices  of  Peace  and  the  Police  Court,  where  all  petty  offences 
are  disposed  of.  The  Police  Correctional  Courts  pronounce  upon 
all  graver  cases  of  misdemeanour  (delits),  including  cases  involv- 
ing several  years'  imprisonment.  They  have  no  jury,  and  con- 
sist of  3  judges.  In  all  general  cases,  the  preliminary  inquiry 
is  made  in  secresy  by  an  examining  magistrate  (jttge  d' instruction), 
who  may  dismiss  the  case  or  send  it  for  trial.  The  Court  of 
Assizes  is  assisted  by  12  jurors,  who  decide  by  simple  majority. 
The  highest  courts  are  the  26  Courts  of  Appeal,  composed  each  of 
one  President  and  4  Councillors  for  all  criminal  cases  which  have 
been  tried  without  a  jury,  and  by  one  Court  of  Cassation  which 
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^Hsits  at  Paris,  and  is  composed  of  a  First  President,  3  Presidents 
^Hof  Sections,  and  45  Councillors,  for  all  criminal  cases  tried  by  jury. 
Ij^"        All  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
They  can  be  removed  only  by  a  decision   of  the  Court  of   Cas- 
sation constituted  as  the  Conseil  Superitur  of  the  magistracy. 

The  agencies  for  the  prosecution  of  misdemeanours  and  crimes  in  1891 
appeared  as  follows: — Gendarmes,  21,035;  commissaires  de  police,  1,074; 
agents  de  police,  14,450;  gardes  champetres,  31,559  ;  private  sworn  'gardes,' 
41,284  ;  forest  gardes,  7,601  ;  fishing  police,  4,704  ;  customs  officials,  21,336. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  convicted  before  the 
various  courts  in  five  years  : — 


Year  Assize  Courts         Correctional  Tribunals 


Police  Courts 


1887  3,179  216,461 

1888  3,034  215,993 

1889  2,989  210,119 

1890  2,918  211,731 

1891  2,933  I  216,908 


443,204 
429,429 
420,249 
447,273 
447,203 


I 

^^K  The  French  penal  institutions  consist,  first,  of  Houses  ot  Arrest  (3,094 
*  chambres  de  sitrete  and  35  depots  de  sHrcU).  Next  come  380  Departmental 
Prisons,  also  styled  viaisons  d' arret,  de  justice  and  de  correction,  where  both 
persons  awaiting  trial  and  those  condemned  to  less  than  one  year's  imprison- 
ment arc  kept,  as  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from,  or  going  to 
be  transferred  to,  reformatories.  The  reformatories  are  11  for  boys  and  3  for 
girls,  belonging  to  the  State,  and  12  for  boys  and  7  for  girls  rented  to  private 
l)ersons  and  institutions.  The  Central  Prisons  {maisons  deforce  et  d.e  correc- 
tion), where  all  prisoners  condemned  to  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment 
are  kept,  provided  with  large  industrial  establishments  for  the  work  of 
jn-isoners,  are  14  for  men  and  3  for  women.  To  the  same  category  belong  2 
agricultural  penitentiaries  for  men  in  Corsica. 

All  persons  condemned  to  hard  labour  and  many  condemned  to  '  reclusion  ' 
are  sent  to  New  Caledonia  or  Guiana  (military  and  recidivistes)  ;  the  depot  de 
fon^ats  of  St.  Martin-de-Re  is  a  depot  for  transferred  hard-labour  convicts. 
The  prison  population  in  France  on  December  31,  1892,  consisted  of  10,478 
men  and  1,402  women  condemned  to  lengthened  imprisonment,  20,657  men 
and  3,468  women  condemned  to  short  imprisonment,  5,369  boys  and  1,101 
girls  in  reformatories,  47  prisoners  in  houses  of  arrest,  and  220  in  the  depot 
for  hard  labour  prisoners  ;  total  42,742  prisoners.  There  are  about  13,000  in 
New  Caledonia  and  Guiana. 

Pauperism. 

There  is  no  Government  system  of  poor  relief  in  France.  The  poor  are 
assisted  ])artly  through  public  '  bureaux  de  bienfaisance '  and  partly  by 
private  and  ecclesiastical  charity.  They  are  partly  under  the  care  of  the 
communes  and  partly  of  the  departments,  both  of  which  contribute,  and 
ultimately  under  the  supervision  of  Government.  The  funds  of  the  '  bureaux 
de  bienfaisance  '  are  partly  derived  from  endowments,  partly  from  communal 
contributions,  and  partly  from  public  and  private  charity.  In  1892  there 
were  15,227  of  such  bureaux,  with  a  total  revenue  of  41,359,824  francs,  the 
expenditure  amounting  to  38,243,990  francs.  The  number  of  poor  relieved 
was  1,723,964.  Public  assistance  is  also  rendered  to  poor  or  destitute 
children.  At  the  end  of  1892  there  were  2,416  sick  children  in  hospital, 
'  7,559  domiciled  in  the  country,  and  45,222  who  were  being  assisted  at  their 
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homes,  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  amounting  to  21,591,444  francs. 
There  arc  also  public  establishments  for  the  sick  and  for  aged  persons  and 
imbeciles. 

Finance. 
I.  State  Finance. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  France  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  and  from  State  factories  and  monopolies.  About  16  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  is  from  direct  taxes,  of  which  the  more  important  are  the  land  tax 
{covUrihution  fonciere)  levied  on  lands  and  on  buildings  ;  the  personal  and 
property  tax,  consisting  of  a  capitation  tax  on  each  person  not  a  pauper,  and 
of  a  house  tax  ;  trade  licences,  and  a  variety  of  taxes,  including  taxes  on  property 
in  mortmain,  royalties  from  mines,  taxes  on  carriages  and  horses,  verification  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  military  tax,  and  the  tax  on  velocipedes.  About 
63  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is  from  indirect  taxes,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  on  registration  (of  changes  in  the  ownership  of  property, 
obligations,  &c.),  stamps,  customs  ;  the  State  monopolies  and  domains  yield 
about  21  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  To  the  above  must  be  added  the  extra- 
ordinary receipts — chiefly  loans — the  revenue  inscribed  '  pour  ordre, '  being 
transferences  from  one  branch  of  the  Administration  to  another.  For  depart- 
mental and  communal  purposes  '  additional  centimes  *  are  levied  in  association 
with  both  branches  of  the  land  tax  and  with  the  personal  and  property  tax, 
also  on  doors  and  windows  tax,  trade  licences,  and  taxes  on  carriages,  horses, 
velocipedes  The  total  amount  of  the  'additional  centimes'  for  1896  was 
375,684,784  francs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
revenue  for  1896  and  the  estimates  adopted  for  1895  : — 


_ 

1896 

1              1895 

Direct  taxes :— 

Land  ta.{^^„SJ;„^„^  ;       ; 

Personal  Property 
.Doors  and  windows      . 
Trade  licences     . 
Tax  '  d'avertissement ' 
Carriages,  horses,  &c.  . 

Francs 

118,607,919 
80,042,227 
90,470,476 
58,425,474 

125,580,402 

1,054,100 

47,920,585^ 

j                                    1 
Francs 

118,550,258  1 
79,048,320  ' 
89,216,719  i 
57,792,705 

124,024,715 

1,050,850 

35,531,540 

Total,  direct  taxes .... 

Indirect  taxes : — 

Registration 

1       Stamps 

Customs 

Other  taxes         

Tax  of  4  per  cent,  on  movables    .         . 
Sugar.         .         . 

522,101,183 

505,215,107 

555,689,500 
188,402,500 
469,270,230 
588,343,000 
66,220,000 
196,473,000 

523,392,300  ; 
170,828,500  i 
465,655,195  i 
595,371,100  ! 
66,251,500  1 
199,000,000  ! 
1 

Total,  indirect  taxes  .      . 

1 

2,064,398,230 

2,020,498,595  j 

— i 

1  Inclndiiig  10,000,000  fr.  estimated  receipts  from  proposed  tax  on  servants,  and  1,000,000 
fr.  proposed  changes  in  the  tax  on  carriages,  horses,  &c. 
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■.         ,         - 

1896 

1895 

Monopolies,  &c.  : — 
Tobacco       .        .        .         .         .         . 

Matches,  gunpowder    .         . 
Posts,  telegraphs,  telephones 

Various 

Domains  and  forests   ". 

Total  monopolies,  domains,  &c. 
Total,  ordinary  revenue 

Various  Revenues 

Exceptional 

Receipts  d'ordre 

Total         .         .         .         .         . 

Total  budget,  France 

Total,  Algeria 

Grand  total 

Francs 

376,301,800 
39,959,300 

215,014,350 
10,318,862 
45,019,420 

Francs 

373,805,700 
38,722,000 

211,588,300 
10,566,060 
46,597,230 

686,613,732 
3,273,113,145 

57,372,575 

64,816,354 

681,279,290 
3,206,992,992 

58,856,738 
37,715,000 
72,253,660 

122,188,929 

168,825,398 

3,395,302,074 

3,375,818,390 

53,015,019 

48,355,866 

3,448,317,093 

3,424,174,256 

The  following  table  shows  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
1896,  and  the  estimates  adopted  for  1895  :— 

expenditure  for 

- 

1896 

1895 

■ 

Francs 

Francs 

Public  debt    .         .        . 

1,219,792,036 

1,235,347,273 

President,  Chamber,  and  Senate     . 

13,171,720 

13,171,720 

Ministries : 

Finance 

19,471,260 

19,697,948 

Justice 

35,320,233 

35,133,100 

Foreign  Affairs    .         .         . 

15,984,800 

16,403,800 

Interior 

75,786,209 

76,585,144 

War,  ordinary 

609,145,480 

607,261,898 

,,      extraordinary      .... 

42,029,340 

40,823,907 

Marine 

272,614,898 

277,516,311 

Instruction          .         . 

195,018,342 

192,986,340 

Fine  Arts 

8,148,985 

8,157,065  i 

Worship      .         .         .         . 

44,125,953 

44,175,953  | 

Commerce,  Industry,  Posts,  Telegraphs 

198,213,197 

190,607,754 

Colonies 

79,018,500 

81,889,143 

Agriculture 

30,115,090 

43,403,560 

Public  Works      . 

270,639,764 

233,930,864 

Regie,  collection  of  taxes,  &c. 

204,469,771 

190,834,140 

Repayments,  &c.     ...,-. 
Total,  France    . 
Total,  Algeria    .        . 
Grand  total 

40,842,000 

34,116,000 

3,373,907,578 

3,350,041,920 

I 

74,010,620 

73,851,842 

3,447,918,198 

3,423,893,762 
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The  following  figures,  published  by  the  Direction  Generale 
de  la  Comptabilite  Publique  in  April  1896,  do  not  include  the 
*  budget  sur  ressources  speciales,'  and  represent  the  actual  verified 
revenue  (inclusive  of  loans)  and  expenditure  for  12  years  : — 


Revenue 

Years 

Total 
Expenditure 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1882 

2,980,477,689 

663,624,875 

3,644,102,564 

3,686,650,040 

1883 

3,037,973,018 

614,965,704 

3,652,938,722 

3,715,366,615 

1884 

3,032,014,444 

416,781,288 

3,448,795,732 

3,538,714,027 

1885 

3,056,635,831 

263,626,782 

3,320,262,613 

3,466,923,058 

1886 

2,940,291,981 

229,133,507 

3,169,425,488 

3,293,561,815 

1887 

2,968,477,833 

275,405,732 

3,243,883,565 

3,260,964,639 

1888 

3,107,534,722 

160,256,078 

3,267,790,800 

3,220,594,184 

1889 

3,108,072,541 

163,253,131 

3,271,325,672 

3,247,131,879 

1890 

3,229,372,253 

146,389,175 

3,375,761,428 

3,287,908,973 

1891 

3,364,014,678 

— 

3,364,014,678 

3,258,171,024 

1892 

3,370,415,415 

— 

3,370,415,415 

3,380,355,174 

1893 
Total  . 

3,366,409,499 

— 

3,366,409,499 

3,450,920,595 

37,561,689,904 

2,933,436,272 

40,495,126,176 

40,807,262,023 

Borrowed 

Nettc 

from  preceding 
)tals 

budgets    . 

202,407,500 

— 

40,292,718,676 

40,807,262,023 

Since  1869  the  budget  has  nearly  doubled.  To  the  budget 
of  1896  is  annexed  a  statement,  showing  the  deficits  of  the 
ordinary  budgets  from  the  period  anterior  to  1814  down  to  the 
end  of  1892,  as  follows  : — 


Period 

Government 

Deficit 

Before  1815 
1815  to  1829 
1830,,   1847 
1848  „  1851 
1852,,  1869 

1870,,  1892 

1 

Napoleon  I.  and  previously 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.    . 
Louis  Philippe  .... 
The  Second  Republic 
Napoleon  III 

Total    .... 
The  Third  Republic,  surplus      . 

Total  deficits 

Francs 

99,678,480 

269,801,915 

519,067,077 

29,399,140 

93,921,998 

1,011,868,611 
81,734,262 

930,134,349 

I 
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These  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  deficits  arising  from 
the  diflference  between  the  ordinary  revenue  and  the  total  expenditiu'e,  nor 
even  those  arising  from  the  differences  between  the  total  revenue  and  total 
expenditure.  Moreover,  almost  uninterruptedly,  so  as  to  make  it  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception,  the  budgets  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have 
shown  a  small  surplus,  while  the  '  compte  definitif, '  published  a  number  of 
years  afterwards,  has  exhibited  a  large  deficit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  during  the  century  of  the  French 
national  debt  and  its  yearly  charge  : — 


Date 

Period 

Nominal  Capital 

Interest 

Millions  of 

Millions  of 

Francs 

Francs 

Sept.  23,  1800 

First  Republic 

714 

36 

Jan.  1,  1815 

Napoleon  I 

1,272 

64 

Aug.  1,  1830 

Louis  XVIII,  and  Charles  X. 

4,426 

199 

Feb.  24,  1848 

Louis  Philippe 

5,913 

244 

Jan.  1,  1852 

Second  Republic    . 

5,516 

239 

Jan.  1,  1871 

Napoleon  III. 

12,454 

386 

Jan.  1,  1889 

Third  Republic      . 

21,251 

739 

On  January  1,  1894,  the  debt  of  France  stood  as  follows  : — 

Consolidated  debt 22,005,373,951 

Morgan  loan 243,788,253 

Redeemable  debt 3,986,320,000 

Annuity,  &c.,  debt 3,347,428,776 

Floating  debt 1,146,889,547 

Guarantee  debt 305,451,995 


Total 


31,035,252,522 


The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  annuities  to  be  paid  under 
various  heads  of  the  public  debt,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  of  1896  :— 


Consolidated  debt        ...... 

Redeemable  debt :  interest  and  amortisation 
Floating  debt 

Total 

The  total  debt  would  thus  amount  to  about  32^.  6s. 
annuities  to  about  II.  6s.  per  head  of  the  population. 


Francs 
693,761,924 
298,813,194 
227,216,918 

1,219,792,036 


and  the  interest  and 


II.  Local  Finance.  ' 

For  1894,  the  estimated  ordinary  revenue  of  the  communes  of  France 
amounted  to  719,090,046  francs,  and  expenditure  to  683,850,724  francs,  while 
the  debt  on  March  31,  1893,  amounted  to  3,296,916,125  francs.  Included  in 
these  sums  are  the  revenue  of  Paris,  302,008,838  francs,  expenditure 
301,908,442  francs,  and  debt,  1,892,833,018  francs. 
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The  total  national  and  local  revenues  derived  from  taxation  in  France 
were  stated  in  the  budget  of  1892  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Total. 

Per  Head  of  Pop. 

Fiscal  Revenues  of  the  State 

„                „               Departments 
,,                ,,               Communes  . 

Millions  of  Francs. 
2,780 
164 
531 

Francs. 

72-50 

4-30 

13-85 

Total 

3,475 

90-65 

III.  Public  Propekty. 

Apart  from  a  very  few  railways,  the  State  is  owner  of  but  a  few  forests  and 
Other  properties,  the  yearly  income  of  which  is  insignificant,  as  is  seen  from 
the  following  estimates  : — 


1 

1894 

1896 

Gross  revenue  from  forests 
Other  domains  &  manufactures . 

Francs 
28,050,120 
19,377,900 

Francs 
26,967,110 
18,052,310 

The  capitalised  value  of  private  property  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
calculations,  which,  however,  differ  too  greatly  to  be  considered  as  reliable. 
The  best  estimates,  by  M.  de  Foville,  put  down  the  aggregate  private  fortunes 
at:  land,  3,000,000,d00Z,  ;  buildings,  2,000,000,000Z.  ;  specie,  200,000,000?.  ; 
convertible  securities,  2,800,000,000?.  ;  agricultural  implements  and  live 
stock,  400,000,000?.  ;  other  personal  property,  680,000,000?.  ;  total  private 
wealth,  8,080,000,000.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  estimates  that  the  total  yearly 
income  of  the  nation  reaches  about  1,000,000,000?.,  of  which  three-fifths  is 
the  product  of  personal  labour. 

Defence. 
I.  Land  Defences. 

France  has  a  coast  line  of  1,760  miles,  1,304  on  the  Atlantic 
and  456  on  the  Mediterranean.  Its  land  frontier  extends  over 
1,575  miles,  of  which  1,156  miles  are  along  the  Belgian,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  frontiers,  and  419  along  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  whole  of  France  is  divided  into  18  military  regions,  each 
under  a  general  of  division,  and  subdivided  into  districts,  of  the 
same  area  as  the  departments,  under  a  general  of  brigade  ;  Paris 
iind  Lyon  have  each  a  separate  military  government.  The 
fortified  places  are  specially  administered  by  a  *  service  des  forti- 
fications.' Paris,  which  is  considered  as  the  centre  of  defence,  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  which  has  97  bastions,  17  old  forts,  and  38 
new  advance  forts  or  batteries,  the  whole  forming  two  entrenched 
camps  at  St.  Denis  and  Versailles. 
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The  following  are  the  strong  places  on  the  various  frontiers  : — 
On  the  (rerman  frontier  :  first  class  fortresses,  Belfort,  Yerdun, 
Briangon ;  second  class,  Langres ;  third  class,  Toul,  Auxonne  ; 
and  9  fourth- class  places.  Belgian  frontier :  first  class,  Lille, 
Dunkirk,  Arras,  Douai;  second  class,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes, 
Givet,  St.  Omer,  Mezieres,  Sedan,  Longuy,  Soissons ;  third  class, 
Gravelines,  Conde,  Landrecies,  Kocroi,  Montmedy,  Peronne  ;  and 
6  fourth-class  places.  Italian  frontier  :  first  class,  Lyon,  Grenoble, 
Besangon;  and  11  detached  forts.  Mediterranean  coast,  first 
class,  Toulon  (naval  harbour);  second  class,  Antibes;  and  21 
fourth-class  forts.  Spanish  frontier :  first  class,  Perpignan, 
Bayonne  ;  third  class,  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port ;  and  10  fourth- 
class  forts.  Atlantic  coast :  first  class,  Rochefort,  Lorient,  Brest ; 
second  class,  Oleron,  La  Bochelle,  Belle  Isle ;  third  class,  He  de 
Rhe,  Fort  Louis  ;  and  1 7  fourth-class  forts.  The  Channel  coast : 
first  class,  Cherbourg ;  second  class,  St.  Malo,  Havre ;  and  1 6 
fourth-class  forts. 

II:  Army. 

The  military  forces  of  France  are  organised  on  the  basis  of  laws 
voted  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1872,  supplemented  by  further 
organisation  laws,  passed  in  1873,  1875,  1882,  1887,  1889,  1890, 
and  1892.  These  laws  enact  universal  liability  to  arms.  Substitu- 
tion and  enlistment  for  money  are  forbidden,  and  it  is  ordered 
that  every  Frenchman  not  declared  unfit  for  military  service  may 
be  called  up,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty-five  years,  to 
enter  the  active  army  or  the  reserves.  By  the  law  of  1882,  sup- 
plemented by  those  of  1889. and  1892,  the  yearly  contingent  must 
serve  3  years  in  the  Active  Army,  10  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Active 
Army,  6  in  the  Territorial  Army,  and  6  in  the  Territorial  Reserve. 
The  Active  Army  is  composed  of  all  the  young  men,  not  otherwise 
exempted,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  Reserves 
of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  Active  Army.  Neither  the 
Active  Army  nor  its  Reserves  are  in  any  way  localised,  but  drawn 
from  and  distributed  over  the  whole  of  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Territorial  Army  and  its  Reserves  are  confined  to  fixed  regions, 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  administrative  enactments. 

Students  and  pupils  of  certain  higher  schools,  and  seminarists, 
are  required  to  serve  only  one  year,  on  condition  of  completing 
their  studies  and  obtaining  a  certain  rank  before  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years.  All  soldiers  in  the  Active  Army  who  have 
learnt  their  duties,  and  who  can  read  and  write,  may  be  sent  on 
furlough,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  for  an  indefinite  time, 
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The   present  organisation  of  the  active  French  army  is  as 
follows : — 

Infantry. 

45  divisional  regiments  of  the  Hne,  each  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies,  each 

regiment  of  62  officers  and  1,591  men. 
18  regional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  4  battalions,  each  regiment  of  51 

officers  and  1,560  men,  located  in  the  various  fortresses  of  France. 
30  battalions  of  chasseurs-a-pied,  each  of  4  or  6  companies,  each  company 

having  19  officers  and  552  men. 
4  regiments  of  zouaves,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies,  with  2  dep8t 

companies,  one  of  which  is  in  France,  each  regiment  of  73  officers 

and  2,551  men. 

4  regiments  of  tirailleurs  algeriens,   each  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies, 

with  1   depot  company,  each  regiment  of  103  officers   and  2,632 
men. 
2  regiments  etrangers,    of  5   battalions  of    4    companies,    with  2  depot 
companies. 

5  battalions  of  African  Light  Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

13  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  31  of  dragoons,  21  of  chasseurs,  14  of  hussars, 
6  of  Chasseurs  d'Africjue,  each  regiment  having  5  squadrons,  with  37 
officers,  792  men,  and  722  horses. 

4  regiments  of  Spahis,  one  having  6,  and  three  5  squadrons. 

8  companies  of  '  cavaliers  de  remonto, '  299  men  each. 


Artillery. 

40  regiments  of  field  artillery,  comprising  421  mounted  batteries,  52  horse 
batteries,  23  mountain  batteries,  and  4  mounted  and  8  mountain 
batteries  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

16  battalions  of  foot  artillery,  each  of  6  batteries. 

"  4  batteries  of  foot  artillery  for  service  in  Africa. 

Engineers. 

6  regiments  of  sappers  and  miners,  of  which  5  contain  each  3  battalions  and 
1  company  of  sapper-conductors,   and  the   other  4  battalions  and 
1  company  of  sapper-conductors. 
1  regiment  of  railway  sappers. 

Train. 

20  squadrons  of  train,  12  of  4,  8  of  3  companies,  12  companies  being  in 
Algeria. 

According  to  the  budget  for  1896,  the  peace  strength  of  the  whole  Frencli 
army  (including  vacancies,  furloughs,  &c.)  is  composed  of  598,263  men  (of 
whom  28,963  arc  officers),  and  142,661  horses,  showing  an  increase  for  the  year 
pf  22,036  men,     The  various  subdivisions  of  the  army  and  their  relative 
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strength  are  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  number  of  men  including  that 
of  the  officers,  the  number  of  officers  being  given  separately  in  brackets  : — 


France 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Total 

^^ 

__^ 

^.^ 

1 

^1 

§1 
^1 

^1 

w 

General  Staff. 

4,113 
(3,405) 

3,681 

368 
(276) 

347 

86 
(65) 

96 

4,567 
(3,746) 

4,124  ' 

Military  Schools    . 

3,255 
(380> 

2,452 

(-) 

— 

(-) 

— 

3,255 
(380) 

2,452 

Undassed    amidst 

the  troops  . 

1,945 
(1,699) 

144 

798 
(564) 

291 

113 
(110) 

71 

2,856 
(2,373) 

506 

Army  Corps : 

Infantry     . 

315,988 
(11,845) 

6,815 

36,629 
(855) 

387 

8,744 
(256) 

243 

361,361 
(12,956) 

7,445 

Administrative  . 

11,844 
(-) 

— 

3,538 
(-) 

— 

494 
(-) 

— 

15,876 
(-) 

— 

Cavahy 

67,482 
(3,489) 

59,017 

7,866 
(359) 

7,790 

1,853 
(86) 

1,697 

77,201 
(3,934) 

68,504  , 

Artillery     . 

78,512 
(3,880) 

34,864 

2,533 
(50) 

1,418 

854 
(17) 

473 

81,899 
(7,323) 

36,755 

Engineers  . 

12,016 
(459) 

932 

801 
(12) 

300 

325 
(4) 

140 

13,142 
(475) 

1,372  ; 

1 

Train . 

8,462 

5,399 

2,832 

2,672 

951 

920 

12,245 

8,991 

Total  Army  Corps 

(361) 

(39) 

(12) 

(412) 

1 

494,304 

107,027 

54,199 

12,567 

13,221 

3,473 

561,724 

123,067 

Total  Active  Army 

(20,034) 

(1,315) 

(375) 

(21,724) 

503,617 

113,304 

55,365 

13,205 

13,420 

3,640 

572,402 

130,149 

(25,518) 

(2,155) 

(550) 

(28,223) 

Gendarmerie  . 

21,535 
(623) 

10,806 

1,122 
(31) 

872 

154 
(3) 

94 

22,811 
(657) 

11,772  : 

1 

Garde  Repnblicaine 

3,050 

740 

— 

— 

3,050 

740  ' 

Grand  Total      . 

(83) 
528,202 

(-) 

(-) 

(83) 

124,850 

56,487 

14,077 

13,574 

3,734 

598,263 

142,661  ' 

(26,224) 

(2,186) 

(558) 

(28,963) 

1 

Deducting  vacancies,  sick  and  absent,  the  total  effective  for  1896  is 
528,147  for  the  Active  Army,  and  25,600  for  the  Gendarmerie  and  Garde 
Republicaine. 

The  number  of  men  liable  to  military  service  is  estimated  as  follows : — 
active  army  and  its  reserve,  2,350,000  ;  territorial  army,  900,000  ;  territorial 
reserve,  1,100,000  ;  total,  4,350,000  men,  of  whom  about  2,500,000  would  be 
available. 

Navy. 

The  French  navy  is  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  Chief  of  the  Staff.  The  Staff  is  divided  into  three  sections — 
the  first  charged  with  intelligence  concerning  foreign  navies,  and  the  coast 
defences  of  foreign  powers  ;  the  second  chiefly  with  French  coast  defences,  and 
colonial  affairs  (which  are  under  the  Minister's  direction) ;  and  the  third  with 
the  French  navy  afloat,  training,  mobilization,  and  operations  of  the  fleet. 
The  Cabinet  includes  a  special  staff,  and  an   administrative  bureau.      The 
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central  administration  also  embraces  the  department  of  control,  and  director- 
ate oi personnel,  maUriel,  and  artillery,  the  inspectorate  of  works,  the  finance 
department,  the  services  of  submarine  defences,  hydrography,  and  other  special 
sections.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  Superior  Council  of  the  navy,  and  the 
committee  of  inspectors-general,  with  a  series  of  particular  inspectorates,  the 
council  of  works,  and  a  number  of  special  and  permanent  technical  and  pro- 
fessional committees.  For  purposes  of  administration  the  French  coasts  are 
divided  into  five  maritime  arrondissements,  having  iheir  headquarters  at  the 
naval  ports  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon,  at  each  of 
which  the  Government  has  important  shipbuilding  establishments.  At  the 
head  of  each  arrondissement  is  a  vice-admiral,  with  the  title  of  Maritime 
Prefect,  who  is  responsible  for  the  port  administration  and  the  coast  defences, 
mobile  and  fixed.  The  chief  torpedo-stations  are  Cherbourg,  Dunkirk,  Brest, 
Lorient,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  and  Corsica,  as  well  as  Algiers  and  Bona,  which 
are  not  attached  to  the  arrondissements.  The  naval  forces  afloat  are  the 
active  and  reserve  squadrons  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  northern  squadron  in 
the  Channel,  the  "flying  division"  for  training,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Far  East,  Cochin  China,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and 
there  are  ships  on  local  stations. 

Since  1872,  when  the  votes  were  121,484,000  francs,  there  has  been,  with 
fluctuations,  a  progressive  increase  in  the  naval  expenditure  of  France.  In 
round  millions  of  francs  the  following  have  been  the  naval  votes  since  1880  : — 
1880,  186  ;  1881,  193  ;  1882,  202  ;  1883,  232  ;  1884,  254  ;  1885,  266  ;  1886, 
233  ;  1887,  211  ;  1888,  194  ;  1889,  199  ;  1890,  201  ;  1891,  222  ;  1892,  219  ; 
1893,  255.  The  total  credits  for  the  year  1894  were  267,371,528  francs,  and 
in  1895,  278  millions.  The  following  was  the  establishment  in  1894  :— 1,837 
executive  officers  (including  16  vice-admirals,  30  rear-admirals,  115  capitaincs 
cle  vaisseau,  and  217  capitaines  defHgate),  and  247  principal  engineer  officers, 
progressive  increase  being  stipulated  for  this  branch;  also  41,536  rank  and 
file  (40,132  in  1893),  including  31,686  seamen  and  petty  officers,  and  7,104 
engine-room  artificers  and  stokers,  these  last  being  increased  from  6,615  in  1893. 
Of  the  seaman  class,  26,536,  and  of  the  engine-room  ratings,  5,614  men  were 
afloat.  The  total  number  of  vessels  to  be  laid  down  at  the  end  of  1895  or 
in  1896  are  the  Gaulois  and  the  Henri  IV.  battleships,  the  Guichen  and 
Chateaii,re7iauU,croiscurs-corsaires,  the  Jeanne  d' Are  and  i)2,  first-class  cruisers, 
the  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  and  Protet,  second-class  cruisei's,  the  D'Estrees, 
Infernet,  and  K^  third-class  cruisers  ;  aS'2,  despatch  vessel,  T2  gunboat.  Ml 
torpedo  despatch  vessel,  and  M^  torpedo  gunboat,  the  Tenare,  Mangini,  and 
^^12  seagoing  torpedo  boats,  7  first-class  boats,  and  5  aluminium  boats  for  the 
Foudre,  torpedo  transport.  The  estimates  have  recently  been  cut  down,  and 
the  building  of  a  despatch  vessel,  and  a  gunboat  will  probably  be  postponed. 
The  two  commerce  destroyers  are  to  have  a  length  of  442  feet  with  a  beam  of 
53 "8.  Their  displacement  will  be  from  8,500  to  8,800  tons.  There  will  be  a 
2-inch  armoured  deck,  below  which  will  be  a  splinter-proof  deck,  the  space 
between  them  being  extensively  subdivided  and  used  for  coal  and  stores.  The 
armament  will  consist  of  two  6*2  in.  guns,  six  5*5  in.,  and  others  of  1*85  in. 
24,000  I.H.P.  divided  between  3  screws  is  expected  to  give  a  speed  of 
23  knots.  There  will  be  36  boilers  probably  of  D'Allest  type  in  six 
compartments. 

The  French  navy  stands  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  It 
therefore  becomes  of  much  importance  to  compare  the  two.  With  the  British 
navy  will  be  found  a  tabular  statement  of  its  strength,  constructed  upon  a 
plan  fully  explained  in  the  Introductory  Table.  The  following  statement  of 
the  strength  of  the  French  navy,  including  ships  building  and  projected, 
but  excluding  transports  and  non-service  vessels,  is  strictly  analogous. 
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Launcheil 
Dec.  ISOr, 

Buil(lin}4' 

4 

Battlcslivps,  1st  Class 

16 

2nd  Class 

10 

— 

3rd  Class 

4 

— 

1     Port  Defence  Ships    . 

17 

— 

Cruisers,  1st  Class  («) 

5 

„       {h)       .        . 

11 

— 

2nd  Class  . 

26 

11 

1             ,,        3rd  Class  (a) .     . 

41 

.'5 

„        {h)       .         . 

69 

— 

Torpedo  Graft,  1st  Class    . 

100 

9 

„       2nd  Class 

SO 

4 

,,      3rd  Class   . 

-M) 

-- 

The  French  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  volun- 
tary enlistment.  By  the  channel  of  the  '  Inscription  Maritime, '  which  was 
introduced  by  Colbert,  and  on  the  lists  of  which  are  the  names  of  all  male 
individuals  of  the  '  maritime  population  ' — that  is,  men  and  youths  devoted 
to  a  seafaring  life,  from  the  18th  to  the  50th  year  of  age — France  is  provided 
with  a  reserve  of  114,000  men,  of  whom  about  25,500  are  serving  with  the 
fleet.  The  time  of  service  in  the  navy  for  the  '  Inscrits  '  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  army,  with  similar  conditions  as  to  reserve  duties,  furloughs,  and 
leave  of  absence  for  lengthened  periods.  It  is  enacted  by  the  law  of  1872 
that  a  certain  number  of  young  men  liable  to  service  in  the  Active  Army 
may  select  instead  the  naval  service,  if  recognised  fit  for  the  duties,  even  if 
not  enrolled  in  the   '  Inscription  Maritime.' 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  French  armour-clad  fleet  and  first-class 
cruisers  are  arranged  chronologically,  like  the  similar  tables  for  the  British 
navy.  The  ships  named  in  italics  in  the  first  list  are  port-defence  vessels. 
The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the  others  indicate  the  classes  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  strength.  Abbre- 
viations :  h.,  broadside ;  c.  &.,  central  battery ;  t.  turret ;  bar,  barbette ; 
Q.F.,  quick-firing.  In  the  column  of  armaments  machine  guns  are  not 
given. 


Name 


har. 

Thetis  .        . 

bar. 

Ocean  . 

bar. 

Marengo 

bar. 

Suffren(3)    . 

t. 

Belier   . 

t. 

Bouledogue  . 

c.  b. 

Friedland  (3) 

c.  b. 

Richelieu  (3) 

t. 

Tonnerre 

c.  h. 

Colbert  (3)    . 

1 

k 

If 

^ 

ft 

»r 

!  1867 

.3,910 

^  1 

1868 

7,810 

s 

1869 

7,860 

8 

1870 

7,800 

8 

1870 

3,590 

8;f 

1872 

3,510 

8i- 

1873 

8,990 

9 

'  1873 

9,130 

8^ 

1875 

5,820 

13 

1875 

8,920 

8J 

6  7*4iii. ;  4  r)-")in.    . 
4  10-6in.  ;  4  9-4in. ;   S 

3  Q.P. 
4  10-6in. ;  4  9-4in. ;  7 
4  10-6in. ;  4  9-4iu. ;  6 
2  9-4in. 
Ditto      . 
8  10-6in. 
6  10-6in. 
2  10-6in. 
8  10-6in. 

2  Q.P 


■.Mil. 


S  5'5in. 

5  9'4in. ;    6  5'5in. 
4  1-Sin.  Q.F. 
2  9-4in. ;    6  5-5in. 


1  » 

^  3 

4- 

C3  , 

\K-^ 

s^ 

^2 

1* 

Knots 

1,700 

12-0 

4 

4,000 

11-0 

4 

4,000 

12 -S 

4 

4,200 

14-0 

2 

1,800 

12-0 

2 

1,800 

12-0 

4 

4,500 

13-0 

4 

4,000 

13-0 

2 

3,600 

12-9 

4 

5,000 

14-4 
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c.  b. 
c.  b. 

t. 

t. 

t. 
bar. 

c.  b. 

bar. 
bar. 

c.  b. 

bar. 

bar. 

bar. 
bar. 

bar. 
bar. 

t. 

t. 

t. 
t. 
t. 

t. 

t. 
t. 


Name 


Trident  (2)  . 

Redoutablc  (2) 

TempHe 

Fulminant  (2) 

Vengeur 

Amiral  Duperre(2) 


1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Devastation  (2)    .  i  1879 


Tonnant 
Terrible  (2) 


Pi 

a 


Courbet(2)  , 

Amiral  Baud  in  (2) 

Indomptable  (2) 

Furieux  (2) 
Caiman  (1)   . 

Requin  (1)  . 
Formidable  (1) 

Heche  (1)     . 

Neptune  (1) . 

Marceau  (1) , 
Magenta  (1) 
Brennus  (1) . 
Bouvines  (1) 

Valmy  (1)  . 
Jemmapes  (1) 

Massena  (1)  . 

Charles  Martel  (1) 
Jaureguiberry  (1) 
Trehouart  (1) 

Bouvet(l)    . 

Carnot  (1)     . 

Charlemagne  (1) 

Saint  Louis  (1) 
Gaulois  (1)  . 

Henri  IV.  (1) 
Fusee    . 
Flamme 
Grenade 
Acheron 

Oocyte  . 

Mitraille 

Phlegeton 

Styx      . 


1880 
1881 


1883 
1885 


1885 
1885 


1887 

1887 
1889 
1891 
1892 

1892 
1892 


1893 
1893 
1893 


1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 


1890 


ill! 

8,900 
9,300 
4,870 
5,820 
4,710 
11,070 

8J 
14 
13 
13 
13 
22 

10,580 

15 

5,090 
7,770 

18 
20 

10,520 

15 

11,900 

22 

7,590 

20 

5,780 
7,640 

20 
20 

7,740 
11,910 

20 

22 

10,650 

18 

10,620 

18 

10,620 

10,610 

10,980 

6,610 

18 
18 

1? 

6,590 
6,900 

18 
18 

11,730 

18 

11,800 
11,820 
6,610 

18 
18 
18 

12,205 

18 

11,820 

18 

10,780 

10,780 
11,232 

151 

8,700 
1,410 
1,120 
1,090 
1,720 

8 
8 
8 
8 

1,710 
1,130 
1,790 

8 
8 
8 

1.790 

8 

Armament 


Ditto,  ditto   .        .        .        .' 
8  10-6in. ;  6  5-5in. ;  2  Q.F.    .1 
2  10-6in. ;  4  l-8in.  Q.F. 
2  10-6in. ;  4  l-8in.  Q.F. 
2  13-3in.  ;  4  l-8in.  Q.F. 
4  13-3in.;  1  6-2in.;  14  5 -Sin.; 

2  Q.F.  .  .  .  . 
4  12-5in. ;  410-6in. ;  6  5-5in.; 

2  Q.F 

2  13-3in 

2  16-5in. ;     8    3-9in.     and  2 
l-8in.  Q.F. 

4  12-5in. ;  4  10-6in.;  6  5-5in.; 
2  Q.F 

3  14-5in.(75-ton);  and  4  0-2in., 
8 5 -Sin.,  and  9  I'Sin.  Q.F.  . 

2    16-5in.;    8    8-9in.    and    2 

l-8in.  inQ.F.     . 
2  13-3iu  ;  5  Q.F.     . 

2  16-5in. ;    8    3-Oin.    and    2 
l-8in.  Q.F 

Ditto,  ditto    .... 

3  14-5in   (75-ton);   4   6-2in. 
and  5  smaller  Q.F.     . 

2  13-3in.;  2  10-6in.;  18  5-5in.; 
8  Q.F 

4  13-3in. ;      17    5-5in    and 
14  smaller  Q.F. 

Ditto,  ditto    .        .        . 
Ditto,  ditto    .        .        .        , 

3  13-3in. ;  10  6-2iu. ;  12  Q.F 
2    ll-8in. ;    8    3-Oin.     and   4 

l-8in.Q.F  .  .  .  . 
Ditto,  ditto  .... 
2  13-3in.;  8  3-9in.  and  41 -Sin, 

Q.F 

2  ll-8iu.;   2  10-6in.;   8  3-9in. 

Q.F 

2  ll-8in. ;  2  10-6in.  ;  16  Q.F, 
Ditto,  ditto  .... 
2   ll-8in.  ;    8  3-9in.     and    4 

l-8in.  Q.F. 
2  ll-8in.;   2  10-6in.;  8  5 -Sin 

and  32  smaller  Q.F.  . 
2  ll-8in. ;  2  10-6in. ;  8  5-5in. 

and  16  smaller  Q.F. 

4  11-8  in.  ;  10  5-5  in.  and  32 
smaller  Q.  F. 

Ditto,  ditto   .... 

4  30c.m.;  10  14  cm.  Q.F.;  6 

10  cm.do.and  36  smaller  do. 

1  9-4in.  ;  1  3-5in.   . 
Ditto,  ditto    .... 
Ditto,  ditto   .... 
1    10-6in.  ;    3    3-9in.    and   2 

smaller  Q.  P. 
Ditto,  ditto   . 
1  9-4in.  ;  13-5in.    . 
1   10-6iu.  ;    1    5-5in.    and    4 

smaller  Q.F. 
Ditto,  ditto.  . 


6 
4 
2 
2 
2 

5,000 
6,200 
2,000 
4  000 
2,000 

4 

7,000 

4 

8,300 
2,000 

5 

6,500 

5 

8,000 

4 

8,300 

5 
2 

6,500 
4,600 

"5 

6,500 
6,500 

5 

9,600 

4 

11,000 

4 
4 
4 
5 

11,000 
11,000 
11,000 
13,.500 

2 
2 

8,000 
8,000 

2 

8,000 

4 
6 
6 

11,000 
13,000 
13,270 

2 

8,000 

4 

11,600 

6 

13,270 

14,000 
14,000 

... 

14,500 

1 
1 
1 

1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

"i 

1,600 
1,600 
1,500 

i  ... 

1,600 
1,600 

I 
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The  first-class  cruisers  a,  in  the  following  list,  are  all  of  5,000  tons  or  more, 
with  a  speed  of  at  least  17  knots.  They  are  deck-protected.  The  ships 
named  in  italics  are  also  armoured.  Certain  of  these  are  inferior  in  displace- 
ment, and  some  in  speed,  to  the  others.  The  older  ones  are  admitted  as  first- 
class  armoured  cruisers  h,  mainly  for  convoying  purposes,  in  the  foregoing 
estimate  of  strength.  The  letters  a  and  h  in  the  first  column  have  reference 
to  these  categories. 


Class 

Name 

Armament 

o  <I> 

■'3  k 

h 

^ 

Hg" 

"1 

^•^   I 

Knots, 

h. 

La  Galissoniere    . 

1872 

4,720 

6  9-4in.  ;  6  5-5in.   . 

2,400 

14-0 

b. 

Victor ieuse  . 

1875 

4,070 

0  9-4in. ;  1  7'4in.;  6  5-5in.     . 

"i 

2,400 

13-0  1 

b. 

Triomphante 

1877 

4,650 

Ditto,  ditto   .... 

4 

2,400 

13-0  1 

b. 

Tttrenne 

1879 

6,360 

4  9-4in.;  2  7-4in.;  6  5-5in.      . 

2 

4,400 

14-0 

h. 

Bayard 

1880 

6,010 

4  9-4in.;   2  7-4in.;   6  5-5in.  ; 

2  2-5in.  Q.F.       . 

2 

4,400 

12-0 

b. 

Vauban 

1882 

6,210 

4  9-4in.;  1  7'4in.;  6  5 -Sin.     . 

2 

4,400 

14-0 

b. 

Dugnesclin  . 

1883 

6,210 

4  9-4in.;   1  7-4in.;   6  5 -5111. ; 

13-5iii 

2 

4,400 

14-0 

a. 

Tage     . 

1886 

7,255 

6  6 •2in.;  10  5 -Sin.;  5  Q.F.      . 

7 

12,500 

19-0 

a. 

Cecille  . 

1887 

5,790 

8  6-2in.;   10  5-5in.;  5  I'Sin. 

Q.F 

4 

11,000 

20-0 

a. 

Dup^ly  de  Lome  . 

1890 

6,600 

2'7-4in. ;     6  6-2in.  Q.F. ;    8 

smaller  Q.F. 

4 

14,000 

20-0 

b. 

Latouche-Trhnlle 

1892 

4,660 

2    7*4in. ;    6    5-5in.     and     8 

smaller  Q.F. 

5 

8,000 

19-0 

b. 

Charner 

1893 

4,650 

Ditto,  ditto    .... 

5 

8,000 

19-0 

b. 

Bruix   . 

1894 

4,650 

Ditto,  ditto    .        .        .        . 

5 

8,000 

19-0 

b. 

Chanzy. 

1894 

4,650 

Ditto,  ditto    .... 

5 

8,000 

19-0 

a. 

Pothuau 

5,200 

2  7-4in. ;    10  5-5in.   and  24 
smaller  Q.F.      . 

8,500 

19-0 

1    "• 

D'Entrecasteaux . 

7,900 

2  9 -4111. ;    12  5-5in.   and    16 
smaller  Q.F.    . 

13,500 

19-0 

a. 

*Fouclre 

5,970 

8  3 -gin.  ;    4   2-5in. ;    and  4 

l-8in.  Q.F. 

6 

9,000 

19-5 

a. 

Guichen 

...   ^ 

8,500  to 
8,800 

2  6-2in.;    6  5 'Sin.;    several 
l-85in 

}... 

24,000 

23 

a. 

Chateaurenault    . 

Ditto 

Ditto,  ditto  .        .        .        . 

... 

24,000 

23 

a. 

Jeanne  d'Arc 

!       "• 

D2       .        .        . 

*  Torpedo  depot  ship. 
Among  recent  French  battleships  the  ^ocAe  (10,650  tons)  presents  a  re- 
markable type,  distinguished  by  very  imposing  character,  resulting  from  her 
colossal  super-structure.  Her  guns  are  well  above  the  water-line,  and  can  be 
fought  in  all  weathers  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  great  height  makes  her  a 
conspicuous  object.  Her  two  13*3  in.  guns  are  severally  fore  and  aft  in  closed 
revolving  turrets,  with  a  firing  arc  of  about  260  degrees,  while  the  two  10*6  in. 
guns  firing  both  right  ahead  and  astern^  are  disposed  on  either  broadside 
in  barbette  turrets  protected  by  shields.  The  5 '5  in.  guns  are  in  a  pro- 
tected battery,  nine  on  each  broadside.  Like  other  French  battleships,  which 
differ  in  this  respect  from  our  own,  the  Hoehe  is  protected  by  a  complete  steel 
belt.  Her  engines,  of  11,000  horse-power,  give  her  a  speed  of  about 
17  knots  with  forced  draught.  Closely  analagousare  the  sister  ships  Neptune, 
Marceau,  and  Magenta.  These  have  a  like  disposition  of  armament — the 
heaviest  guns  at  the  angle  of  a  lozenge,  but  all  mounted  en  barbette.  The 
Brennus  diff'ers  from  the  ships  named  in  having  her  three  heavy  guns  in 
closed  turrets,  of  which  one  is  foi"ward  of  the  foremost  fighting  mast,  while 
the  others  are  severally  on  either  quarter.      The  conditions  of  stability  in 
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some  of  these  vessels  having  proved  unsatisfactory,  the  superstructures  are  being 
reduced,  and  in  some  cases  fighting  masts  will  be  removed. 

The   Massdna  and  Bouvet,   in  hand  respectively  at  St.  Nazaire  and  the 
Chantiers  de  la  Loire,  are  still  more  powerful  vessels,   and  they  have  this 
peculiarity — shared  by  the  cruiser  Dupuy  de  Ldme,  the  German  deck-protected 
craiser  Kaiserin  Augusta,  and  certain  Italian  vessels — that  they  have  three 
screws,  and  have  propelling  machinery  divided  into  three  parts.     The  follow- 
ing are  the  dimensions  of  the  Bouvet,   which  is    a    little  larger  than  the 
Massena — length,  382ft.  Sin.  ;    beam,  70ft.  Sin.  ;   displacement,  12,205  tons. 
In  these  ships  the  heavy  gims  are  disposed  as  in  the  Neptitne,  but  the  pieces 
of  the  secondary  armament  are  also  in  closed  tun-ets.     The  protection  of  the 
Massena  consists  of  a  Schneider  steel  belt  (9^in.  to  l/fin.),  15iin.  to  15^in. 
on  the  four  large  turrets,  and4in.  on  the  smaller  turrets.  Beneath  the  armoured 
deck,  which  is  3|  inches  in  extreme  thickness,  is  a  secondary  splinter-proof 
deck.  ■    The  Charles  Martel,  which  is  closely  resembled  by  the  JaurSguiberry, 
and  the   Carnot,  is  the  largest  vessel  ever  launched  from  a  French  State 
dockyard.     She  was  designed  by  M,  Huin,  who  is  also  the  author  of  the  plans 
of  the  Hoche,  Neptune,  Marccau,  Alagenta,  Brennus,  and  Bouvet.     The  Charles 
Martel  may  be  described  as  an  elongated  Hoche,  but,  in  her  upper  works,  she 
resembles  the  Marceau.      The  following  are  her  principal  characteristics  :— 
Length  392ft.  6in.,  beam  7lft.  2in,,   stern  draught  27ft.   6in.,  displacement 
11,800  tons,  speed  17  knots  with  9,500  horse-power,  and  18  knots  wuth  forced 
draught  (13,500  horse  power).     The  protection  of  the  ship  consists  of  an  over- 
all steel  belt  17 '71  in.  thick,  and  further  broadside  plating  about  4in.  thick 
intended  to  protect  the  armoured  deck  (which  is  2-75in.  thick)  from  the  direct 
action  of  high  explosive  shells.      A  gun  of  11*81  in.  is  in  the  forward  turret, 
which  stands  about  26  feet  above  the  water-line,   and  another  of  the  same 
calibre  is  aft,  raised  some  9ft.  6in.,  while  amidships  on  either  side  is  a  gun  of 
10*6  in.     In  addition,  on  each  broadside  are  four  quick-firing  guns  of  5 'Sin.  in 
turrets,  protected  by  3  •93in.  of  steel.  The  artillery  is  completed  by  four  quick- 
firing  pieces  of  2-55in.,  and  twenty  Hotchkiss  guns  of  21-85in.,  and  1-45  in. 
placed  in  the  tops  and  on  the  superstructure.      The  whole  of  the  artillery  will 
be  of  types  subsequent  to  the  year  1887.     In  general  aspect  the  Charles  Martel 
is  high  at  the  bows,  but  has  low  freeboard  at  the  stern.     The  Jauriguilerry, 
designed  by  M.  Lagane,  is  a  most  interesting  vessel.     All  her  guns  are  worked 
either  by  hand  or  by  electricity.     Eight  of  her  secondary  guns  are  coupled  in 
closed  turrets  ;  and  in  the  >S'^.  Louis  and  Charlemagne  this  disposition  is  to 
be  made  for  the  heavy  guns. 

Of  French  cruisers  the  Dupuy  de  L6me  has  three  screws,  is  provided  with 
what  is  practically  a  complete  coat  of  armour,  and  has  both  an  armoured  and 
a  splinter-proof  deck.  Her  guns  are  well  protected,  and  are  admirably  dis- 
posed for  use  in  any  direction,  and  are  besides  of  great  penetrating  power. 
Many  of  her  characteristics  are  found  in  the  somewhat  smaller  armoured, 
turtle-back-deckcd  cruisers  Latouche-Treville,  Charner,  and  their  sisters,  as 
well  as  the  Pothuau,  which  is  now  in  hand,  and  is  a  little  larger  than  these. 
France  also  possesses  some  interesting  types  of  deck -protected  cruisers,  and 
has  recently  added  to  her  navy  some  very  swift  torpedo-boats,  one  of  which, 
the  Forban,  built  by  Normand,  has  attained  a  speed  of  a  little  over  31  knots. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

Of  the  total   area  of  France  (62,857,199  hectares)  8,397,131 

hectares  are  under  forests  and  36,977,098  hectares  under  all  kinds 

of   crops,  fallow,  and  grasses.      The  following  tables  show  the 

area  under  the  leading  crops  and  the  production  for  four  years  :— 
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The  annual  production  of  wine  and  cider  appears  as  follows  for  the  last 
10  years  (the  wine  compared  with  1875)  : — 


Year 

Hectares 
under 
Vines 

Wine, 

thousands  of 

hectolitres 

Wine  Import, 
hectolitres 

Wine  Export, 
hectolitres 

Cider  pro- 
duced lOOO's 
of  hectolitres 

1875 

2,246,963 

82,727 

272,730 

3,717,590 

— 

1885 

1,990,586 

28,536 

8,183,666 

2,602,773 

19,955 

1887 

1,944,150 

24,333 

12,282,286 

2,401,918 

13,437 

1888 

1,843,580 

30,102 

12,064,000 

2,118,000 

9,767 

1889 

1,817,787 

23,224 

10,470,000 

2,166,000 

3,701 

1890 

1,816,544 

27,416 

10,830,462 

2,162,129 

11,095 

1891 

1,764,363 

30,167 

12,278,376 

2,149,268 

9,280 

1892 

1,792,816 

28,891 

9,278,769 

1,840,237 

15,141 

1893 

1,821,155 

50,703 

5,888,584 

1,560,242 

31,609 

1894 

1,707,274 

39,437 

4,495,573 

1,724,469 

15,541 

1895' 

1,747,002 

26,688 

4,515,000 

1,359,000 

25,587 

1  First  ten  months. 


The  value  of  the  crop  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  cider-apples,  plums, 
and  mulberry  leaves  in  1894  was  estimated  at  210,839,720  francs. 

On  December  31,  1894,  the  numbers  of  farm  animals  were  :  Horses, 
2,807,042;  mules,  218,762;  asses,  359,879;  cattle,  12,879,240;  sheep, 
20,721,850;  pigs,  6,038,372  ;  goats,  1,484,921. 

Silk  culture  is  carried  on  in  28  departments  of  France — most  extensively 
in  Dr6me,  Gard,  Ardeche,  and  Vaucluse.  In  1894,  154,733  persons  were 
employed  in  this  industry;  the  production  of  cocoons  was  10,584,491  kilo- 
grammes ;  252,514  kilogrammes  of  cocoons  were  exported,  valued  at  3,282,682 
francs,  and  2,738,348  kilogrammes  of  raw  silk, valued  at  108,164,746  francs. 


II.  Mining   and  Metals. 

In  France  there  were  in  1893,  502  mines  (out  of  1,392  conceded  mines)  in 
work,  with  157,724  workers.  The  annual  yield  was  estimated  at  30,920,659 
tons,  valued  at  337,896,000  francs,  as  against  369,654,876  francs  in  1892, 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  leading  mineral  and  metal  products  : — 


Year 

Coal  and  lignite 

Iron  Ore 

Pig  Iron 

Finished  Iron 

Steel 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1889 

23,851,912 

3,070,389 

1,733,964 

808,724 

529,302 

1890 

25,591,545 

3,471,718 

1,962,200 

823,369 

582,000 

1891 

25,501,595 

3,579,286 

1,897,400 

833,409 

638,530 

1892 

25,697,233 

3,706,748 

2,057,390 

828,519 

682,527 

1893 

25,172,792 

3,517,438 

2,003,096 

808,171 

664,032 

PRODUCTION   AND  INDUSTRY 
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III.  Manufactures. 

Textile  Industries. — The  culture  of  flax  and  liemp  being  on  the  decrease 
in  France,  there  were  imported  in  1894,  19,892,401  kilogrammes  of  hemp, 
61,106,453  of  flax,  and  53,742,848  of  jute. 

For  1893  the  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  &c,,  manufactures  are  stated  as 
follows  : — 


- 

No.  of 

estaWishments. 

Steam  engines. 

Horse-power. 

Cotton,  dressing,  spinning, 

weaving 

751 

1,066 

84,812 

Wool,  ditto     . 

809 

975 

35.834 

Silk,  ditto      . 

837 

733 

7,923 

Flax,  ditto      . 

343 

510 

29,339 

Hemp,  jute,  ditto 

75 

103 

3,865 

1  Manuf.  of  mixed  tissues. 

115 

149 

6,819 

Manuf,  of  cloth 

183 

218 

6,580 

Bleach  and  dye-works 

1,766 

1,630 

20,926 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  in  millions  of  francs  appears 
as  follows  : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports                     j 

Yarn 

Cloth 

Yarn 

Cloth 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

31-2 
29-6 
22-5 
18-0 
16-7 

41  0 

44-8 
39-1 
32-7 
32-9 

3-0 
3-2 
2-8 
3-1 
2-6 

110-4 
101-2 
95-5 
100-5 
113-1 

The  values  of  the  yearly  imports  and  exports  of  woollens  and  silks  in 
millions  of  francs  are  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Years 

Woollens 

Silks 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Yarn           Cloth 

Yarn 

Cloth 

Cloth 

Cloth 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

10-2 
14-1 
12-1 
12-5 
9-8 

66-9 
74-9 
55-9 
50-2 
43-6 

34-7 
22-3 
20-7 
21-0 
18-5 

361-3 
327-0 
328-5 
278-9 
242-3 

63-9 

68-7 
62-2 
51-0 
41-9 

273-9 
245-7 
249-3 
224-5 
223-5 

Sugar. — In  1893-94  there  were  370  sugar  works,  employing  altogether 
49,971  operatives  (2,949  children),  and  51,476  horse-power.  The  yield  of 
sugar  during  the  last  12  years  (expressed  in  thousands  of  kilogrammes  of 
refined  sugar)  was  : — 
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Tears 

Tdns 

Years 

Tons 

Years     |      Tons 

Years 

Tons 

1882-83 

i  1883-84 

1884-85 

423,000 
474,000 
318,000 

1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 

309,000 
506,000 
400,000 

1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 

412,"524 
699,366 
615,242 

1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 

577,821 
523,366 
514,789 

IV.  Fisheries. 

Ill  1890  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  French  fishing  was  25,043  of 
196,215  tons  ;  of  which  365  of  47,658  tons  were  engaged  in  the  cod  fisheries. 
The  number  of  fishermen  enrolled  for  cod  fishing  on  January  1,  1894,  was 
10,503,  and  for  coast  fishing  74,129.  In  1893  the  value  of  the  fish  taken 
(including  the  oyster-fishing)  was  117,687,000  francs. 

In  1894,  in  the  cod  fishing,  632  boats  and  11,818  men  were  employed,  and 
the  weight  of  445, 663  metric  quintals  was  caught.  In  the  herring  fishing 
there  were  employed  599  vessels  of  21,276  tons,  with  6,887  men,  and  the 
weight  caught  amounted  to  389,682  metric  quintals. 

Commerce. 

In  French  statistics  General  Trade  includes  all  goods  entering  or  leaving 
France,  while  Special  Trade  includes  only  imports  for  home  use  and  exports 
of  French  origin. 

The  Commission  Permanente  des  Valeurs  ainiually  determines  the  values  (called  actual 
values)  which  represent  the  average  prices  of  the  ditterent  articles  in  the  Customs  list 
during  the  year.  The  values  fixed  at  the  end  of  one  year  and  applied  to  that  year  retro- 
spectively, arc  applied  also  during  the  following  year,  at  the  end  of  which  the  provisional 
results  thus  obtained  are  revised  according  to  new  values  definitely  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission. Thus  each  year  there  are  published  first  the  provisional  and  later  the  definitive 
commercial  statistics. 

I'^or  five  years  the  actual  values  were :-- 


Years 

General  Commerce 

Special  Commerce 

Impoirts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

• 

Million  francs 

Million  francs 

Million  francs 

Million  francs 

Average  1885-89 

5,099 

4,308 

4,149 

3,307 

1890 

5,452 

4,840 

4,437 

3,753 

1891 

5,938 

4,730 

4,768 

3,570 

1892 

5,136         !       4,551 

4,188 

3,461 

1893 

4,951 

4,326 

3,854 

3,236 

1894 

4,795 

4,125 

3,850 

3,078 

The  chief  subdivisions  of  the  special  trade  were  : — 


1                 —                  1        Imports  (1,000,000  francs) 

Exports  (1,000,000  francs) 

i 
Food  products 
Raw 
Manufactured  goods 

j              Total   .        . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894  ! 

1,445 

2,342 

650 

1,653 

2,419 

696 

1,400 

2,173 

615 

1,061 

2,229 

564 

1,198 

2,104 

648 

855 

899 

1,999 

809 

835 

1,926 

759 

823 

1,879 

710 

784 

1,742 

755  i 
1,657 

4,437 

4,768 

4,188 

3,854 

3,850 

3,753 

3,570 

3,461 

3,236 

3,078 

The  chief  articl 

es  of  i 

mport 

.  and 

export 

(spec 

ial  tr. 

ide)  \ 

vere  ii 

1  milli 

ons  o( 

francs ;- 
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1 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1  Imports: — 

Wine    .... 

350 

401 

305 

183 

145 

Raw  wool 

387 

340 

319 

325 

317 

Cereals 

364 

532 

487 

307 

363 

Raw  silk 

240 

249 

258 

261 

183 

Raw  cotton   . 

206 

204 

207 

184 

169 

Timber  and  wood  . 

.  158 

251 

104 

124 

148 

Hides  and  furs 

211 

215 

147 

146 

116 

Oilseeds 

192 

200 

154 

188 

199 

Coffee   .... 

156 

149 

145 

146 

147 

Coal  and  coke 

248 

190 

185 

164 

172 

Ores      .... 

43 

44 

64 

62 

53 

Cattle   .... 

69 

60 

55 

42 

132 

Sugar,  foreign  and  colonial 

46 

55 

60 

58 

51 

Textiles,  woollen  . 

67 

75 

56 

60 

44 

,,         silks 

64 

69 

62 

51 

42 

,,         cotton     . 

41 

45 

39 

33 

33 

Flax     .... 

58 

49 

62 

70 

52 

Exports : — 

Textiles,  woollen  . 

361 

327 

329 

279 

242 

silk 

.274 

246 

249 

225 

224 

,,         cotton     . 

110 

101 

96 

101 

113 

Wine    .... 

.269 

246 

214 

189 

233 

Raw  silk  and  yarn 

125 

109 

132 

126 

89 

Raw  wool  and  yarn 

121 

109 

120 

120 

124 

Small  ware    . 

155 

152 

157 

154 

154 

Leather  goods 

146 

139 

112 

96 

80 

Leather 

112 

107 

114 

97 

81 

T linen  and  clothes 

125 

133 

130 

131 

101 

Metal  goods,  tools 

89 

89 

82 

70 

56 

Cheese  and  butter 

118 

92 

88 

81 

66 

\     Spirits  .... 

71 

75 

66 

56 

54 

Sugar,  refined 
1     Skins  and  furs 

62 

50 

55 

55 

48 

76 

79 

74 

62 

66 

i     Chemical  produce . 

50 

52 

58 

53 

57 

The  chief  imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of  home  goods  are  to  and  from 
the  following  countries,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


Imports  from : 
United  Kingdom  . 
Belgium. 
Spain     . 
United  States 
Germany 
Italy       . 
British  India. 
Argentine  Republic 
Russia    . 
Algeria  . 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

!  589 

530 

492 

480  1 

1  487 

388 

393 

372  i 

1  412 

278 

210 

176  i 

486 

534 

317 

327  1 

367 

337 

323 

310  i 

124 

132 

151 

122 

250 

201 

217 

212  j 

198 

177 

167 

168  1 

212 

166 

235 

282  1 

187 

195 

142 

20S  1 

Exports  to : 
United  Kingdom 
Belgium. 
Germany 
United  States 
Switzerland  . 
Italy       . 
Spain 
Algeria  . 
Brazil     . 
Argentine  Republic 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1,013 

1,027 

961 

913 

1  500 

502 

505 

478 

1  364 

355 

336 

325 

248 

240 

205 

186 

235 

227 

173 

130 

126 

133 

128 

98 

181 

135 

114 

109 

207 

190 

185 

199 

103 

70 

75 

80 

52 

63 

60 

51 
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According  to  value  of  the  general  imports  and  exports,  their  distribution 
appears  from  the  following,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


- 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports : — 

By  sea  :  French  ships   . 
,          Foreign   , 

Total  by  sea 
,,          land     . 

Exports  :— 

By  sea  :  French  ships   . 
„        Foreign  . 

Total  by  sea       . 
,,          land     . 

1,658 
2,640 

1,550 
2,148 

1,464 
2,036 

1,422 
2,002 

4,298 
1,640 

3,698 
1,438 

3,500 
1,451 

3,424 
1,370 

1,740 
1,466 

1,741 
1,360 

f    1,594 
1,327 

1,525 
1,326 

3,206 
1,525 

3,101 
1,450 

2,921 
1,406 

2,851 
1,273 

The  share  of  the  principal  French  ports  in  the  general  trade  (1894)  was  as 
follows — imports  and  exports  combined — in  millions  of  francs  : — 

.  552  Belfort,  P.O.  .  149 

.  396  Tourcoing   .  .  143 

.  223  Dieppe         .  .  139 

.  199  St.  Nazaire  .  .  134 


Marseilles  . 
Le  Havre   . 
Paris  . 
Bordeaux  , 


1,791  1  Dunkerque 

i,541  Boulogne 

629  Rouen 

594  Calais 


The  imports  and  exports  (special  trade)  of  coin  and  bullion  were  as  follows 
in  1894:— 


Gold 


Imports 
Exports 


Francs 
461,543,561 
107;  602, 070 


Silver 


Francs 

88,596,733 

108,462.180 


Total 


Francs 
550,140,294 
216,064,250 


The  transit  trade  in  1894  reached  the  value  of  530  million  francs. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France,  and  of  the  do- 
mestic exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France,  in  the  years  indicated  : — 


1891 


1892 


I 

I        £         I  £         !  £  1         £ 

Imports  into  U.K.;  i  i  1 

from  France        .  I  45,780,227i  44,828,148  j  44,777,400    '43,519,130 
Exports  of  British                   (                    I  I 

produce  toFrance  14,551,294  16,567,927  I  16,429,665     14,686,894 


1893 


£ 
43,658,090 
13,365,444 


£ 
43,450,074 
13,525,570 


The  total  exports  to  France  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
24,710,803  in  1890  ;  24,336,676?.  in  1891  ;  21,337,350?.  in  1892  :  19,795,500?. 
in  1893;  19,751,062?.  in  1894. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  declared  value,  in  pounds  sterling,  of  the 
eight  staple  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France  in  each 
of  the  last  four  years  : — 


Staple  Imports  into  U.  K. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Silk  manufactures    . 

7,214,266 

7,447,481 

7,675,047 

8,774,495 

Woollen    „               .         . 

5,831,761 

5,602,296 

6,017,897 

5,628,545 

Butter      .... 

3,038,063 

3,027,648 

2,679,120 

2,351,867 

Wine        .... 

3,253,747 

2,859,897 

3,009,764 

2,744,873 

Sugar,  refined  . 

1,774,854 

1,512,078 

2,331,774 

2,227,362 

1  Leather  and  manufactures 

1,581,672 

1,560,396 

1,585,498 

1,455,779 

Eggs        .... 

1,259,009 

1,437,203 

1,611,495 

982,800 

Brandy    .... 

1,359,593 

1,291,554 

1,152,136 

1,402,299 

These  eight  articles  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  imports  from 
France  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  France  in  1894  was  5,441,900  gallons,  being  37 '8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  British 
produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France  in  each  of  the  last 
four  years  : — 


Staple  Exports  from  U.  K. 

1891                  1892 

1893 

1894 

Woollen  manufactures  and 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

yarn      .... 
Metals  (chiefly    iron    and 

copper) 
Coals        .... 
Cotton  manufactures  and 

2,934,552 

1,320,609 
2,972,112 

2,631,691 

1,519,835 
2,719,915 

2,275,696 

888,908 
2,226,048 

2,227,098 

789,536 
2,462,139 

yarn     .... 

Machinery 
Chemicals 

1,680,820 

1,618,095 

482,347 

1,195,230 
1,054,469 

387,587 

1,251,523 

1,007,228 
459,741 

1,087,079 

1,139,833 

408,262 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  December  31, 1894, the  French  mercantile  navy  consisted  of 
14,332  sailing  vessels,  of  398,567  tons,  and  with  crews  69,900, 
1,196  steamers  of  491,972  tons,  and  crews  numbering  14,333. 
Of  the  sailing  vessels  266  of  29,118  tons  were  engaged  in  the 
European  seas,  and  291  of  140,221  tons  in  ocean  navigation;  of 
the  steamers  237  of  169,821  tons  were  engaged  in  European  seas, 
and  181  of  267,178  tons  in  ocean  navigation.  The  rest  were 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  port  service,  or  in  the  fisheries. 
Of  the  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  13,342  were  not  over  50 
tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  navigation  at  French  ports  in 
1893and  1894:— 

K    K    2 
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Entered 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels  |    Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

1893 
French : — 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total     . 

52,363 
7,623 

5,524,426 
3,958,155 

13,999     991,035 
636     133,692 

66,362 

8,259 

6,515,461 
4,091,847 

10,607,308 
9,761,997 

59,986 
17,838 

77,824 

9,482,581 
9,247,087 

14,635 
2,546 

1,124,727 
514,910 

74,621 
20,384 

18,729,668 

17,181 

1,639,637 

95,005 

20,369,305 

1894 
French : — 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French      . 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total    . 

54,079 
7,496 

5,808,155 
3,891,816 

16,052 
844 

976,838 
131,741 

70,131 
8,340 

6,784,993 
4,023,557 

61,575 
17,750 

79,325 

9,699,971 
9,602,124 

19,302,095 

16,896 
2,476 

1,108,579 
440,349 

78,471 
20,226 

10,808,550 
10,042,473 

19,372 

1,548,928 

98,697 

20,851,023 

Cleared 

1893 
French : — 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French      . 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total     . 

52,363 
7,402 

5,524,426 
3,846,393 

13,999 
1,266 

991,035 
444,071 

66,362 
8,668 

6,515,461 
4,290,464 

59,765 

12,874 

9,370,819 
5,033,918 

15,265 
7,840 

1,435,106 
4,844,100 

75,030 
20,714 

10,805,925 
9,878,018 

72,639 

14,404,737 

23,105 

6,279,206 

95,744 

20,683,943 

1894 
j  French: — 

Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French      . 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total     . 

54,079 
7,269 

5,808,155 
3,733,908 

16,052 
1,486 

976,838 
502,391 

70,131 

8,755 

6,784,993 
4,236,299 

61,348 
12,805 

9,542,063 
5,351,911 

17,538 
7,793 

1,479,229 

4,884,587 

78,886 
20,598 

11,021,292 
10,236,498 

74,153 

14,893,974 

25,331 

6,363,816 

99,484 

21,257,790 

1  Inclusive  of  colonies  and  maritime  fishing. 

Internal  Communications. 
I.    Rivers,    Railways,    etc. 

In  1894  there  were  in  France  38,074,039  kilometres  of  national  roads. 
Navigable  rivers,    8,877    kilometres;    actually  navigated   (1894),    7,522 
kilometres  ;  canals,  4,805  kilometres. 
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The  traffic  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  expressed  in  millions  of  metric  tons 
carried  one  kilometre,  has  been  : — 


Year 

Canals 

Rivers 

Total 

1889 

1,789 

1,448 

3,238 

1890 

1,900 

1,816 

3,216 

1891 

2,000 

1,537 

3,537 

1892 

2,083 

1,526 

3,609 

1893 

2,065 

1,539 

3,604 

By  a  law  of  1842,  the  construction  of  railways  was  left  mainly  to  companies, 
superintended,  and  if  necessary  assisted,  by  the  State  ;  which  also  constructs 
and  partly  works  railways  on  its  own  account.  The  concessions  granted  to 
the  six  great  companies  expire  at  various  dates  from  1950  to  1960  ;  the  periods 
of  State  guarantee  of  four  of  them  terminate  at  the  end  of  1914,  and  of  the 
others  in  1934  and  1935.  In  1830  there  were  in  France  24  miles  of  railway  ; 
in  1860,  4,000  miles  ;  in  1890,  20,666  miles  ;  in  1894,  22,560  miles,  including 
1,700  miles  belonging  to  the  State.  There  are,  besides,  2,220  miles  of  railway 
of  local  interest. 

The  length  of  line  open  for  traffic,  cost  of  constmction,  receipts,  and 
working  expenses  have  been  : — 


Voir  Length 

^^*^  Miles 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


20,666 
21,038 
21,661 
21,952 
22,462 


Construction 
Cost 


£1,000 
569,080 
584,080 
594,600 
607,000 


Receipts 

Expenses 

£1,000 

£1,000 

46,731 

24,238 

47,397 

25,560 

47,336 

26,511 

48,190 

27,515 

45,739 

— 

Passengers 


1,000's 
241,119 
255,672 
288,078 
317,819 


Goods 
Carried 


1,000  tons 
92,506 
96,554 
95,713 
97,023 


On  December  31,  1893,  the  length  of  tramways  worked  was  :  for  goods  and 
passengers,  1,010  kilometres  ;  for  passengers  only,  729  kilometres  ;  total,  1,739 
kilometres. 

II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

On  January  1,  1893,  France  and  Algeria  had  8,188  post-offices,  besides 
about  60,000  letter-boxes.  The  postal  receipts  for  France  alone  in  1893 
amounted  to  209,590,224  francs,  and  expenditure  (including  telegraphs)  to 
167,959,366  francs.  The  number  of  letters,  &c.,  carried  in  France  and  Algeria 
in  1893  was  : — 


Internal 


Letters       .... 
Registered  letters,  &c. 
Post-cards  .... 
Printed  matter,  samples,  &c. 


(1,000's) 

713,410 

35,832 

46,044 

943,714 


Total 


1,739,000 


International 
and  Transit 

(1,000's) 

137,213 

2,098 

6,054 

127,894 


Total 


(1,000's) 

850,623 

37,930 

52,098 

1,071,608 


273,259 


2,012,259 
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The  total  length  of  the  telegraphic  lines  on  January  1,  1893,  was  59,693 
miles,  with  197,622  miles  of  wire.  There  were  10,589  telegraph  offices,  and  in 
1892  there  were  despatched  45,328,888  telegrams,  of  which  33,439,947  were 
internal,  5,306,337  international,  1,571,168  in  transit,  and  5,011,436  were 
official.  There  are  237  miles  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  Paris.  The  number  of 
subscribers  to  the  telephonic  systems  in  1890  was  11,439,  and  152,538  inter- 
urban  conversations  were  held. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  total  amount  of  coin  put  into  circulation  by  France  from  1795  till 
January  1,  1894,  was  8,882,405,730  francs  gold,  and  5,060,606,240  francs  in 
5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  474,068,884  francs  in  smaller  silver  coin,  No  5-franc 
pieces  have  been  coined  since  1878. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  money  coined  in  France  during  five  years  has 
been  : — 


1      Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Total 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Francs 
20,602,800 
17,422,020 

4,514,120 
50,943,360 

9,831,060 

Francs 
4,000,000 

Francs 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 

Francs 
20,802,800 
17,622,020 
4,714,120 
51,143,360 
14,031,060 

103,313;360 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

108,313,360 

The  statistics  of  private  banking  are  too  unsatisfactory  to  be  given. 

The  private  savings-banks  numbered  544  (with  1,115  branch  offices)  in 
January,  1894  ;  and  on  December  31,  1894,  the  number  of  depositors  was 
6,314,345,  to  the  value  of  3,244,494,413  francs,  thus  giving  an  average  of  514 
francs  for  each  account.  The  postal  savings-banks,  introduced  in  1881,  had 
(including  Algeria  and  Tunis)  December  31,  1894,  2,293,930  accounts,  to  the 
value  of  674, 318, 599  francs,  thus  showing  an  average  of  294  francs  per  account. 

The  Bank  of  France,  founded  in  1806,  has  the  monopoly  of  emitting  bank 
notes.     Its  capital  is  estimated  at  182,500,000  francs. 


The  situation  of  the  bank  on  September  30,  1895,  was 


Cash: 

Gold 

Silver 

Notes  to  bearer  in  circulation     . 
Accounts  current  and  deposits    . 
Portfolio  :  French  paper     . 
Advances  on  mortgage         .         .         . 
Treasury  account-current  and  deposits 


1,000  francs 
2,023,500 
1,250,800 


1,000  francs 


3,274,300 
3,363,500 
552,500 
478,200 
306,300 
288,000 


) 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 
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The  Monetary  Union  between  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
was  formed  in  1865,  and  was  joined  by  Greece  in  1868.  The  convention 
was  renewed  in  1878,  1885,  and  1890.  These  countries  have  their  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  same  system  is  followed 
in  Finland,  Koumania,  Servia,  Spain,  and,  partially,  in  several  of  the  South 
American  Republics. 

The  Franc  of  100  centimes  is  of  the  value  of  9^d.  or  25*225  francs  to  the 
pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  20,  10,  and  5  franc  pieces.  The  20  franc 
gold  piece  weighs  6 '4516  grammes  "900  fine,  and  thus  contains  5*80645 
grammes  of  fine  gold. 

Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  1,  and  half  franc  pieces.  The  5-franc  silver  piece 
weighs  25  grammes  '900  fine,  and  thus  contains  22*5  grammes  of  fine  silver. 
The  franc  piece  weighs  5  grammes  '835  fine,  and  contains  4*175  grammes  of 
fine  silver. 

Bronze  coins  are  10  and  5  centime  pieces. 

There  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the  ratio  being 
theoretically  15|tol.  Of  silver  coins,  however,  only  5-franc  pieces  are  legal 
tender,  and  of  these  the  free  coinage  has  been  suspended  since  1876. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


Gramme               .  = 

Kilogramme         .  = 

Quintal  Metriquc  — 

Tonneau      .         .  = 

Litre,  Liquid        ,  = 

Eectolitre{^^^'''^  = 


15*43  gr,  tr. 

2*205  lbs.  av. 
220  L       „     ,, 
2,205  lbs, 

1  *76  pint. 
22  gallons, 

2*75  bushels. 


Metre  . 
Kilometre    . 
Metre  Cube  ") 
Stere  f 

Hectare 
Kilometre  Cavrk 


^  39*37  inches. 
=       -621  mile. 

::r  35*31  cubic  ft. 

—     2*47  acres, 
==        *386sq.mile. 


Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.    Of  France  in  CIreat  Britain. 

Ambassador. — J^arou  A.  do  Courcel. 

Councillor. — M,  L.  Geolfroy, 

Secretary. — Comte  de  St.  Genys. 

Attaches. — MM.  E.  Pelletier  and  J.  Seydoux. 

Military  Attache. — Count  du  Pontavice  de  Heiissey. 

Naval  Attache — Captain  E.  Le  Clerc. 

Secretary 'Archivist.  — J.  Knecht. 


There  are  French  Consular  representatives  at- 

London,  C.G.  Southampton,  Y.C. 

Cardifl',  C.  Bombay,  C. 

Dublin,  C.  Calcutta,  C.G. 

Edinburgh,  C.  Cape  Town,  C. 

Glasgow,  C,  Cyprus,  C. 

Liverpool,  C.  Gibraltar,  C. 

Manchester,  V.C.  Hong  Kong,  C. 

Newcastle,  C.  Malta,  C, 


Mandalay,  C. 
Melbourne,  C. 
Mauritius,  C. 
Quebec,  C.G. 
Singapore,  C. 
Sydney,  C, 
Wellington(N.Z.),V.C. 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  France. 

Ambassador.  — Eight  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  G.  C.  B. ,  K.  P. , 
G.G.S.I.,  &c.  ;  Governor-General  of  Canada  1872-78  ;  Ambassador  to  Russia 
1879-81  ;  to  Turkey  1881-84  ;  Governor-General  of  India  1884-88  ;  Ambassador 
to  Italy  1888-92,     Appointed  Ambassador  to  France,  December  15,  1891. 
Secretary. — Henry  Howard,  C.B, 
Military  AttacM. — Colonel  Douglas  F.  R.  Dawson. 
Naval  Attache. — Captain  Louis  E.  Wintz,  R.N. 

Commercial  Attache  for  Europe  {except  Russia). — Sir  Joseph  A.   Crowe, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

There  are  British  Consular  representatives  at — 
Paris,  C.  I        Cherbourg,  C.  ,     Nice,  C. 

Ajaccio,  C.  Dunkirk,  C.  |     Reunion,  C. 

Algiers,  C.G.  Havre,  C.G.  Rouen,  C. 

Bordeaux,  C.  La  Rochelle,  C.  i     Saigon,  C. 

Brest,  C.  Marseilles,  C.  I     Tahiti,  C. 

Calais,  C.  Martinique,  C. 

Cayenne,  C.  New  Caledonia,  C.        ; 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  France. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Aliuanach  national.    Annuaire  offlciel  de  la  Republique  frangaisc.     Paris,  1895. 

Aiinuaii'e  de  la  marine  et  des  colonies.     8.    Paris,  1895. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  France.     8,    Paris,  1894. 

Annuaire  Statistiquc  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.     Paris,  1895. 

Army,  Handbook  of  the  French,  Prepared  in  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office, 
by  Captain  A.  K.  Wisely.    8.     London,  1891. 

Bibliographic  generale  de  I'histoire  de  France.  Published  by  the  Directors  of  the 
National  Library.     Paris. 

Budget  general  de  I'exercice,  1890.     Paris,  1895. 

Bulletin  de  statistique  du  Ministere  des  Finances.  Bulletin  des  lois  de  la  Republique 
frangaise.  Bulletin  du  Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics.  Bulletin  officiel  du  Ministere  de 
rinterieur. 

Bulletin  de  I'lnstriiction  publique.    (Weekly.)    Paris. 

•  Conipte  general  de  I'administration  de  la  justice  civile  et  commerciale  en  France  pendant 
I'annee  1893.     4.     Paris,  1895. 

Compte  general  de  I'administration  de  la  justice  criminelle  en  France,  par  le  Garde  des 
Sceaux,  Ministre  de  la  Justice.    4.    Paris.  1895. 

Denombrement  de  la  population,  1891.     Paris,  1894. 

Gazette  des  tribunaux  (contains  criminal  statistics).     Paris. 

Journal  officiel  de  la  Republique  francaise. 

La  situation  financiere  des  communes  de  France  etd'Algerie,  precedee  d'un  tableau  iudi- 
quant  la  situation  financiere  des  departements.    9me  publication.     Paris,  1880. 

Ministere  des  Finances  :  Comptes  generaux  de  I'administration  des  finances.  Paris,  1894. 

Ministere  de  I'Agriculture :  Bulletin.     Paris,  1895. 

Resume  des  etats  de  situation  de  I'enseignement  primaire.     Paris,  1894. 

Statistique  generale  de  la  France.    (Published  every-five  years.)    Paris. 

Tableau  du  commerce  general  de  la  France,  avec  ses  colonies  et  les  puissances  etrangeres, 
pendant  I'annee  1894.     4.    Paris,  1895. 

Tableau  general  des  mouvements  du  cabotage  pendant  I'annee  1894.  Direction  generale 
des  douanes  et  des  contributions  indirectes.     4.     Paris,  1895. 

Hertslet  (Sir  Edward,  C.B.),  The  Foreign  Office  List.     Published  annually.     London. 

Report  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Sackville  West  on  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  France,  dated  Paris,  Nov. 
19,  1869  ;  in  '  Reports  from  H.M.'s  Repi-esentatives  respecting  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  the 
several  Countries  of  Europe.'    Parti.    Fol.    London,  1870. 

P'oreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Scries.     Loudon,  1895. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  for  the  year  1894.    London,  1895. 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Annuaire  de  1' economic  sociale.    8.    Paris,  1895. 

Baedeker's  Guide-Books :  Paris,  10th  edition  1891 ;   Northern  France,  1894 ;   Southern 
France,  1891.     Leipsic  and  London. 

Barker  (B.  H.),  Wayfaring  in  France.     8.     London,  1890. 

Baudrillart  (H.  J.  L.),  Les  Populations  agricoles  de  la  France.    3  series.    8,    Pans, 
1885-93. 

Boutmy  (B.  G.),  Etudes  de  Droit  Constitutionnel.    18.    Paris,  1885.    English  Transla- 
tion by  E.  M.  Dicey.    8.     London,  1891. 

Block  (Maurice),  Annuaire  de  I'economie  politique  et  de  la  statistique.    1894.    16.   Paris, 
1893. 

Cheruel  (P.  A.),  Dictionnaire  historique  des    Institutions,  moeurs  et  coutumes  de  la 
France.     2  vols.    12.    Paris,  1855. 

Comptes-rendus  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques.    Paris. 
Dally  (F.  J.  M.  A.),  La  France  militaire  illustree.     2  edition.    8.     Paris,  1893. 
Davaine  (B.),  Annuaire  du  protestantisme  frauQais.     8.     Paris,  annual  since  1893. 
Delarbre  (J.),  La  marine  militaire  de  la  France.     8.    Paris,  1881. 
Deschnmps  (L.).  Histoire  de  la  Question  Coloniale  en  France.    Paris,  1891. 
Dupont  (P.),  Annuaire  de  la  marine  pour  1894.     8.    Paris,  1894. 
Dnruy  (Victor),  Histoire  de  France.    4.     Paris,  1892. 
Edicards  (M.  Betham),  France  To-day.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1892-4 
Foville  (A.  de),  La  France  actuelle.     Paris,  1889. 

Franceschi  (G.),  Mamxel  municipal:  Commentaire  pratique  de  la  Loi  du  5Avrill884, 
&c.     8.     Paris,  1S92. 

Fustel  de  Coulanges  (N.  D.),  Histoire  des  Institutions  politiques  de  I'Ancienne  France. 
6  vols.    S.     Paris,  1888-92. 

Guides  Joanne  [for  Paris  and  the  various  districts  of  France,  20  vols.].    Paris,  1887-96. 
Guizot  (F.  P.  G.),  Histoire  de  France  jusqu'en  1789.    5  vols.    4.     Paris,  1870-76. 
Histoire  de  France  depuis  1789  jusqu'en  1848.     2  vols.    8.     Paris,  1879. 
English  Translation  of  Guizot's  Histories  by  R.  Black.    8  vols.    8.    London,  1870-81. 
'  Hillebrand  (Karl),  France  and  the  French  in  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
[Translated  from  the  German].    8.     London,  1881. 

Joanne  (Paul),  Editor,  Dictionnaire  Geographique  et  Administratif  de  la  France,  «S:c. 
4.     Paris,  1888,  &c. 

Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.    Paris.  1894. 
Jung  (H.  F.  Th.),  La  Republique  et  rArmee.    12.     Paris,  1S92. 
Lavergne  (Leonce  de),  Economie  rurale  de  la  France.     4me  ed.     18.     Paris,  1878. 
Lehon  (A.)  and  Pelet  (P.),  France  as  it  is.    London,  1888. 
L'Economiste  frangais.    Paris,  1894. 
Loime  (C.  de),  Histoire  politique  de  France.     Paris,  1886. 
Levasseur  (E.),  La  France  et  ses  colonies.     3  vols.    Paris,  1890-91. 
Levasseur  (E.),  La  Production  Brute  Agricole  de  la  France.     Paris,  1891. 
Leverdays  (E.),  Nouvelle  organisation  de  la  Republique,  &c.     12.    Paris,  1892. 
Molard  (J.),  Puissance  Militaire  des  Etats  de  I'Europe.    Paris,  1893. 
Monteil  (Edgar),  L'Administration  de  la  Republique.     12.     Paris,  1893. 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  France.     18th  edition.     London,  1892. 
lleclus  (Elisee),  La  France.   Vol.  II.  of  '  Nouvelle  geographic  universelle.'   8.    Paris,  1877. 
Schoene  (L.),  Histoire  de  la  Population  fran(^aisc.     12.     Paris,  1893. 
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ANDORRA. 

The  republic  of  Andorra,  wliicli  is  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  France 
and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel,  has  an  area  of  175  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  6,000.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty-four 
members  elected  for  four  years  by  four  heads  of  families  in  each  parish.  The 
council  elect  a  first  and  second  syndic  to  preside  ;  the  executive  power  is 
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vested  in  the  first  syndic,  while  the  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  civil 
judge  and  two  vicars  or  priests.  France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  appoint 
each  a  vicar  and  a  civil  judge  alternately.  A  permanent  delegate,  moreover, 
has  charge  of  the  interests  of  France  in  the  republic. 


Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  colonial  possessions  and  protectorates  of  France  (includ- 
ing Algeria),  dispersed  over  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Polynesia, 
embrace,  inclusive  of  countries  under  protection  and  spheres  of 
influence,  a  total  area  of  2,505,000  square  miles.  Not  reckoned 
as  a  colony  is  Algeria,  which  has  a  government  and  laws  distinct 
from  the  other  colonial  possessions,  being  looked  upon  as  a  part 
of  France.  Algeria,  as  well  as  all  the  colonies  proper,  are 
represented  in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  con- 
sidered to  form,  politically,  a  part  of  France.  The  estimated 
area  and  population  of  the  various  colonies  and  countries  under 
protection,  together  with  the  date  of  their  first  settlement  or 
acquisition,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  (on  page  507),  com- 
piled from  the  latest  ofiicial  returns. 

In  1893  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  : — 


Colonies 

Imports                         j                         Exports 

From 
France 

Francs 

771,000 

9,717,000 

10,603,000 

579,000 
4,912,000 

350,000 
3,350,000 

152,000 
9,234,000 

778,000 
4,486,000 

181,000 
9,046,000 

3,897,000 

7,829.000 

10,741,000 

7,400,000 

From  other 
Countries 

Total      JT0Fra„.e    J-^, 

Total 

[  French  India     . 
1  Indo-China 

Cochin-China    . 

Tahiti 

Nt)W  Caledonia . 

Nossi  Be    . 

Diego  Suarcz     . 
!  Mayotte     . 

Reunion    . 

Congo.  Gabcen . 

Dahomey  . 

Ivory  Coast 

Senegal      . 

St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique 

Guiana 

Total    . 

Francs 

3,845,000 

19,536,000 

26,922,000 

3,086,000 

6,435,000 

2,171,000 

3,350,000 

451,000 

12,542,000 

1,899,000 

5,951,000 

1,797,000 

9,092,000 

9,522,000 
11,717,000 
21,996,000 

3,521,000 

Francs 

4,616,000 
29,253,000 
37,525,000 

3,665,000 
11,347,000 

2,521,000 

6,700,00.) 

603,000 

21,776,000 

2,677,000 
10,437,000 

1,978,000 
18,138,000 

13,419,000 
19,546,000 
32,747,000 
10,921,000 

Francs 

11,351,000 

820,000 

4  747,000 

344,000 

821,000 

422,000 

340,000 

849,000 

14,891,000 

601,000 

2,353,000 

1,412,000 

10,819,000 

8,491,000 
14,133,000 
21,253,000 

4,387,000 

Francs 

5,586,000 

13,128,000 

48,707,000 

4,218,000 

7,807,000 

1,961,000 

340,000 

123,000 

82S,000 

1,958,000 

6,479,000 

2,325,000 

2,001,000 

82,540 

348,000 

1,378,000 

347,000 

Francs 

16,937.000 

13,948,000 

53,454,000 

4,562.000 

8,628,000 

2,383,000 

680,000 

972,000 

15,719,000 

2,559,000 

8,832,000 

3,737,000 

12,820,000 

8,573,540 
14,481,000 
22,631,000 

4,734,000 

84,026,000 

143,833,000 

227,859,000 

98,034,000 

97,616,540 

195,650,540 

The  special  trade  of  France  with  French  Colonies  in  1894  amounted  to 
159,200,000  francs  for  imports,  and  102,100,000  francs  for  exports.  Including 
the  trade  with  Algeria  and  Tunis,  the  total  amount  of  imports  was  395,300,000 
francs,  and  of  exports  321,300,000  francs. 
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DEPENDENCIES 

50'/ 

I.  Colonies. 

1      Year  of 
Acquisition 

Area  in 
1  Square  Miles 

Population 

In  Asia  : — 

French  India        .... 

1 

1679 

200 

279,600 

Cochin-China       ... 

1861 

23,000 

2,034,500 

Tonquin  and  Siam 

Total  of  Asia  ... 
In  Africa : — 

1884-96 

145,000 

12,000,000 

168,200 

1    14,314,100 

" 

Algeria 

1830 

184,474 

4,125,000 

Senegal  and  Rivieres  du  Sud          ) 

1637 

I  386,000 

P'rench  Soudan  and  Niger    ,          > 

1880-90 

5,048,000 

Gaboon  and  Guinea  Coast     .          ) 

1843 

Congo  Region       .... 

1884 

1      258,620 

5,000,000 

Reunion 

1649 

j          1,000 

167,850 

Mayotte 

1843 

!              143 

8,710 

Nossi-Be 

1841 

113 

7,700 

Ste.  Marie 

1643 

64 

7,670 

Obock 

1864 

46,320 

200,000 

Madagascar 

Total  of  Africa 

1885-96 

228,500 

3,500,000 

1,105,234 

18,064,930 

In  America : — 



Guiana,  or  Cayenne 

1626 

46,850 

26,640 

Guadeloupe  and  Dependencies 

1634 

688 

167,100 

Martinique 

1635 

380 

187,690 

St,  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

Total  of  America     . 
In  Oceania: — 

1635 

93 

6,250 

48,011 

387,680 

. 

New  Caledonia     .... 

1854 

7,700 

62,752 

Marquesas  Islands 

1841 

480 

5,145 

Tahiti  and  Moorea 

1880 

455 

11,710 

Raiatea 

1888 



Tubuai  and  Raivavae   . 

1881 

80 

881 

Tuamotu  and  Gambler  Islands 

1881 

390 

6,536 

Wallis  Islands      .... 

1887 

60 

3,500 

Total  of  Oceania     . 

9,165  , 

90,524  1 

Total  of  colonies  (with  Algeria) 
II.  Peotected  Countries          { 

1 

1,102,110 

29,357,234 

AND  Spheres  of  Influence.        j 

Tunis \ 

1881 

45,000 

1,500,000 

Annam j 

1884 

106,250 

5,000,900 

Cambodia | 

1862 

32,390 

1,500,000 

Comoro  Isles \ 

1886 

800  j 

47,000 

Sahara  Region          .... 
Total,  protected  countries 
Total,    colonies  and   protected 

1890-91 

1 

1,000,000 

— 

1,184,440 

8,047,000 

countries     .... 

1 

..    1 

2,515,050 

40,904,234 
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In  the  budget  for  1896  the  expenditure  for  the  Colonial  Service,  exclusive 
of  Algeria  and  Cambodia,  was  estimated  at  79,018,500  francs,  while,  for 
the  same  year,  the  amount  to  be  paid  into  the  French  Treasury  on  account  of 
various  colonial  services  was  estimated  at  8,076,150  francs,  including  the  con- 
tingent from  Cochin-China  (4,690,000  francs),  proceeds  from  penal  establish- 
ments in  Guiana  and  New  Caledonia  (760,000  francs),  colonial  contingents 
(715,110  francs),  and  colonial  contributions  to  the  expenditure  they  occasion 
(185,000  francs).  In  addition,  the  Marine  Budget  has  to  bear  certain  colonial 
expenses,  while  each  colony  has  a  large  budget  of  its  own,  insufficient  to  meet 
the  colonial  expenses. 

The  only  possessions  of  commercial  importance,  besides  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  are  Cochin-China,  the  islands  of  Reunion  and  Madagascar  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
exports  from  and  imports  to  French  colonies  are  seen  from  the  table  on 
page  506  ;  where  more  recent  statistics  are  available  they  are  given  under 
separate  heads. 

The  total  imports  from  French  colonies  and  dependencies  (exclusive  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis)  into  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1894  to  226,330?.,  and  the 
exports  of  British  produce  from  Great  Britain  to  these  possessions  to  355,472Z. 

The  following  are  more  detailed  notices  of  the  colonies,  dependencies,  and 
spheres  of  influence,  aiTanged  under  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Aus- 
tralasia and  Oceania.  

ASIA. 


FRENCH  INDIA. 

The  French  possessions  in  India,  as  established  by  the  treaties  of  1814 
and  1815,  consist  of  five  separate  towns,  which  cover  an  aggregate  of  50,803 
hectares  (about  200  square  miles),  and  had  on  December  31,  1894,  the  follow- 
ing estimated  populations : — 


*Pondichery 

.  48,539 

Nedounkadou  .  24,100 

La  Grande  Aldee  16, 923 

*Karical    . 

.  19,124 

*Shandernagar  .  24,484 

*Malie       .         .     8,792 

Oulgaret 

.  57,659 

Bnhour    .         .  31,458 

*Yanaon    .         .     5,057 

Villenour 

.  43,461 

Total,  279,597. 

Of  this  total  less  than  1,000  are  Europeans.  The  colonies  are  divided 
into  five  dependanccs,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk 
in  the  above  table,  and  ten  communes,  having  municipal  institutions.  The 
Governor  of  the  colony  resides  at  Pondichery.  The  colony  is  represented  by 
one  senator  and  one  deputy.  Local  revenue  and  expenditure  (budget  of  1895) 
1,699,416  francs;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1896),  341,254  francs; 
debt  7iiL  The  chief  exports  from  Pondichery  are  oil  seeds.  At  the  ports  of 
Pondichery,  Karikal,  and  Mahe  in  1894  493  vessels  of  573,817  tons  entered 
and  495  of  546,408  tons  cleared.  In  1894  there  were  5  post  offices,  through 
which  657,280  letters  passed. 

FRENCH  INDOCHINA. 

Under  this  designation  the  French  dependencies  of  Cochin-China,  Ton- 
quin,  Annam,  and  Cambodia  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  incorporated. 
There  is  a  Superior  Council  of  Indo-China,  which  fixes  the  budget  of  Cochin- 
China,  and  advises  as  to  the  budgets  of  Annam,  Tonquin,  and  Cambodia. 

In  1893-96  about  110,000  square  miles  of  Siam  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong 
was  annexed  by  France. 

In  1887  the  French  possessions  m  Indo-China,  including  Annam  and 
Cambodia,  were  united  into  a  Customs  Union. 
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ANN  AM. 

French  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Annam,  which  began  as  early  as 
1787,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  June  6,  1884,  and  ratified  at 
Hue  on  February  23,  1886,  by  which  a  French  protectorate  has  been  estab- 
lished over  Annam.  Prince  Buoi  Lan  was  proclaimed  King  on  January  31, 
1889,  under  the  title  of  Thanh  Thai.  The  ports  of  Turane,  Qui-Nhon,  and 
Xuan  Day  are  opened  to  European  commerce,  and  the  customs  revenue  con- 
ceded to  France  ;  French  troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  (called  Mang-Ca) 
of  Hue,  the  capital  (population  30,000).  Annamite  functionaries,  under  the 
control  of  the  French  government,  administer  all  the  internal  affairs  of  Annam. 
The  area  of  Annam  proper  is  about  27,020  square  miles,  and  of  the  territory 
more  or  less  dependent,  about  19,300  square  miles.  Population  estimated  at 
2,000,000  by  some,  and  at  5,000,000  by  others  ;  the  latter  being  considered 
the  more  probable.  It  is  Annamite  in  the  towns  and  along  the  coast,  and 
consists  of  various  tribes  of  Mois  in  the  hilly  tracts.  There  are  420,000  Roman 
Catholics.  There  are  600  French  soldiers,  and  3,000  native  soldiers  under 
French  officers.  The  productions  are  rice,  maize  and  other  cereals,  the  areca 
nut,  mulberry,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  sugar,  betel,  manioc,  bamboo,  excellent 
timber,  also  caoutchouc,  and  dye,  and  medicinal  plants.  Raw  silk  is  produced, 
and  coarse  crape  and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  There  are  iron,  copper, 
and  silver  mines,  and  some  auriferous  layers.  In  1891  a  French  company  was 
formed  for  working  coal  mines  at  Turane.  In  1894  the  imports  amounted 
to  4,683,979  francs,  and  the  exports  to  3,066,105  francs.  The  total  coasting 
trade  amounted  to  21,122,940  francs.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton-yarn, 
cottons,  tea,  petroleum,  paper  goods,  and  tobacco  ;  chief  exports,  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  There  entered  433  vessels  of  100,806  tons,  and  cleared  604  of 
108,522  tons. 

CAMBODIA. 

Area,  38,600  square  miles;  population  from  1,500,000  to  2,200,000,  con- 
sisting of  several  indigenous  races,  40,000  Malays,  250,000  Chinese  and 
Annamites.  The  country  is  under  King  Norodom,  who  recognised  the 
French  protectorate  in  1863,  and  it  is  divided  into  54  provinces.  The 
two  chief  towns  are  Pnom-Penh  (population  50, 000),  the  capital  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  Kampot,  a  seaport,  but  not  accessible  for  sea-going  vessels.  The 
budget  has  been  taken  over  by  Indo-China,  a  sum  of  372,000  dollars  (41,000Z.) 
being  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  king.  The  budget  for  1895  was  fixed  at 
1,736,600  dollars.  The  chief  culture  is  rice,  betel,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar  tree, 
and  silk  tree.  The  external  trade  is  carried  on  mostly  through  Saigon  in 
Cochin-China.  Imports  (1894)  398,564  dollars;  exports,  3,320,949  dollars 
(the  dollar  =  to  about  2s.  2^d.).  Salt  fish,  cotton,  beans,  tobacco,  rice.-  The 
trade  statistics  are  included  in  those  of  Indo-China.  The  imports  comprise 
salt,  wine,  tea,  textiles,  arms,  and  pottery. 

COCHIN-CHINA. 

The  area  of  French  Cochin-China  is  estimated  at  23,082  square  miles. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  Saigon,  Mytho,  Vinh-Long,  and 
Bassac  ;  and  these  into  21  arrondissements.  The  colony  is  represented  by 
one  deputy.  The  total  population  in  1891  was  estimated  at  2,034,453  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Annamites,  but  including  Cambodians,  Chinese,  Malays, 
and  Malabarians.  The  French  population  is  under  3,000  ;  Asiatic  immi- 
grants in  1894,  19,894;  departures,  11,958.  There  were  628  schools, 
wiih  115  European  and  1,183  native  teachers,  and  25,397  pupils.  The 
Catholic  population  numbered  5,800,  and  the  Buddhists,  1,688,270.  There 
were  1,830  French  troops,  and  about  2,800  Annamite  soldiers.  Of  the  total 
area  about  one-sixth  (or  995, 933  hectares)  is  cultivated.  The  chief  crop  is  rice 
— 9,266,900  piculs  in  1894,  exported  mostly  to  China,  Java,  and  Europe. 
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Cotton,  hides,  fish,  pepper,  copra  are  also  articles  of  export.  In  1887  the 
colony  had  143,270  oxen  and  buffaloes.  Imports  in  1894,  36,695,460  francs  ; 
exports  87,650,880  francs.  The  chief  imports  are  tissues  and  metal  tools  and 
machinery.  At  Saigon  in  1894  there  entered  514  vessels  of  598,536  tons  (166 
of  152,651  tons  German,  149  of  183,119  tons  French,  135  of  183,093  tons 
British).  There  are  in  the  colony  51  miles  of  railway  (Saigon  to  Mytho),  and 
1,840  miles  of  telegraph  line,  with  73  telegraph  offices.  Telegrams  (1892) 
197,692.  There  are  72  post  offices.  At  Saigon  there  are  5  banks  or  bank- 
agencies.  In  the  local  budget  of  1895  the  annual  revenue  and  expenditure 
balanced  at  11,226,595  dollars  (1,212,500^.).  Expenditure  of  France  (budget 
1896)  3,158,654  francs. 

TONQUIN. 
This  territory,  annexed  to  France  in  1884,  has  an  area  of  34,740  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  with  8, 000  villages  and  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  9,000,000.  There  are  400,000  Roman  Catholics.  Chief 
town  Hanoi,  an  agglomeration  of  many  villages,  with  a  population  of  150,000. 
There  were  18,555  troops  in  1892,  including  6,500  native  soldiers.  The  chief 
crop  is  rice,  1,060,000  piculs  in  1892,  exported  mostly  to  Hong-Kong.  Other 
products  are  sugar-cane,  silk  tree,  cotton,  various  fruit  trees,  and  tobacco. 
There  are  copper  and  iron  mines  of  good  quality.  French  companies  work  coal 
mines  at  Hongay,  near  Haiphong,  and  at  Kebao.  The  chief  industries  are 
silk,  cotton,  sugar,  pepper,  and  oils.  In  1894  the  imports  into  Tonquin 
amounted  to  30,775,645  francs  ;  exports  15,001,295  francs.  Chief  imports  are 
metals  and  metal  tools  and  machinery  (5,640,107  francs),  yarn  and  tissues, 
beverages;  chief  exports  rice  and  other  alimentary  substances  (8,644,156 
francs),  and  animal  products.  The  transit  trade  to  and  from  Yunnan 
amounts  to  about  5,000,000  and  3,200,000  francs  respectively.  In  1894 
there  entered  (exclusive  of  Chinese  vessels)  197  vessels;  of  these  115  were 
French,  20  German,  25  Danish,  and  28  British.  The  Phulang-Thuong-Langson 
railway  is  64  miles  long ;  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  Nacham  on  the 
Chinese  frontier.  In  Tonquin  in  1892  there  were  19  post  offices.  Local 
revenue  of  Annam  and  Tonquin  (budget  of  1895)  7,074,000  piastres.  The 
expenditure  of  France  for  Annam  and  Tonquin  in  the  budget  of  1896  was 
25,250,000  francs. 

Books  of  Reference  on  French  Asia. 

.  Indo-Chine  FraiKjaise.  Eapport  General  sur  les  Statistiques  des  Douanes.  Annual.  Hanoi. 
Boisset  (Th.),  A  travers  le  Tonkin  pendant  la  Guerre.     12.     Paris,  1892. 
C7i«tJJcj/-^erf  (J.),  La  Colonisation  de  I'Indo-Chine.     12.     Paris,  1892.     [English  Trans- 
lation.     London,  1894.] 

Denjoy  (P.).  Indo-Chine  frangaise.     8.     Paris,  1894. 

Deatellan  (Picard),  Annam  et  Tonkin :  Notes  de  Voyage.     8.     Paris,  1892. 

Gioi  (M.),  Deux  Annees  de  Lutte.     12.     Paris,  1892. 

Haurigot  (G.),  Les  Etablissements  frangais  dans  I'lnde  et  en  Oceanie.     8.     Paris,  1891. 

Hocquard  (C.  E.),  Une  Campagne  en  Tonquin.    8.     Paris,  1892. 

Lirije  (M.  le  G.  de  la),  L'Empire  d'Annam  et  le  Peuple  Annauiite.    8.     Paris,  1889. 

Mesny  (Gen.  W.),  Tungking.    8.     London,  1884. 

Norman  (C.  B.),  Tonkin,  or  France  in  the  Far  East.    8.     London,  1884. 

Reclus  (E.),  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle     Vol.  VIII.    Paris,  1883. 


AFRICA. 

ALGERIA. 

(L'A  L  G  E  R  I  E.) 

Government. 

A  civil  Governor-General  at  present  administers  the  government  of 
Algeria,  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  detached  part  of  France  rather  than  as  a 
colony.     A  small  extent  of  territory  in  the  Sahara  is  still  administered  by  the 
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military  authorities,  represented  by  the  Commandant  of  the  19th  Army 
Corps. 

Oovernor-General  of  Algeria. — M.  Jules  Cambon,   appointed  April,  1891. 

The  French  Chambers  have  alone  the  right  of  legislating  for  Algeria, 
while  such  matters  as  do  not  come  within  the  legislative  power  are  regulated 
by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  Governor-General  is  assisted 
by  a  council,  whose  function  is  purely  consultative.  A  Superior  Council, 
meeting  once  a  year,  to  which  delegates  are  sent  by  each  of  the  provincial 
general  councils,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  discussing  and  voting  the 
colonial  budget.  Each  department  sends  one  senator  and  tAvo  deputies  to  the 
National  Assembly. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Algeria  is  not  very  well  defined,  large  portions 
of  the  Sahara  being  claimed  both  by  the  French  Government  and  the 
nomad  tribes  who  inhabit  it  and  hold  themselves  unconquered.  The 
colony  is  divided  officially  into  three  departments,  consisting  as  a  whole 
of  the  *  Territoire  civil, '  and  a  '  Territoire  de  commandement. '  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  area  of  each  of  the  three  departments  of  Algeria,  according 
to  the  census  of  1891  : — 


- 

Area,  sq. 
••  miles 

Population 

1 
Pop. 
persq. 
mile 

Civil  Dept. 

MilitaryDept. 

Total 

Algiers  . 
Oran     . 
Constantine  . 

Total 

65,929 
44,616 
73,929 

1,275,650 

817,450 

1,543,867 

192,477 
124,616 
170,672 

1,468,127 

942,066 

1,714,539 

22 
21 
23 

184,474 

3,636,967 

487,765 

4,124,732 

22 

The  total  does  not  include  the  Army, 

The  total  population  in  1886  was  3,817,306.  Of  the  population  in  1886, 
2,014,013  were  males  and  1,791,671  females.  In  1891,  of  the  total  population, 
there  were  271,101  French,  47,564  Jews,  3,554,067  French  indigenous  subjects, 
Moroccans  and  Timisians  18,617,  besides  Spaniards,  Italians,  Anglo-Maltese, 
and  Germans.  In  1891,  3,301,795  persons  were  dependent  on  agriculture, 
494,435  on  trade,  industries  and  carriage  by  sea  and  land,  56,075  on  the 
public  service,  33,893  on  liberal  professions,  72,759  lived  on  their  means, 
56,374  were  without  profession  or  means,  and  94,319  were  of  unknown  or 
unclassed  occupation. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Algiers  in  1891  was  82,585  ;  Oran,  74,510  ; 
Constantine,  46,581  ;  Bone,  30,806  ;  Tlemgen,  29,544  ;  Ghardaja,  28,782  ; 
Tizi-Ouzou,  26,007  ;  Mustapha,  24,349  ;  Blidah,  23,686. 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

The  native  population  is  entirely  Mussulman  ;  the  Jews  being  now  regarded 
as  French  citizens.  The  grants  for  religious  purposes  provided  for  in  the  budget 
of  1896  were  :  to  Catholics  850,400  francs,  Protestants  98,000  francs,  Jews 
28,570  francs,  Mussulmans  310,430  francs  ;  total  1,287,400  francs. 

There  is  an  Academy  at  Algiers,  consisting  of  faculties  of  law,  medicine, 
science  and  letters,  with  (1894)  463  students.  In  1893  there  were  1,900 
pupils  at  the  3  lycees  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constantine  ;  7  communal  colleges 
had  1,120  pupils,  and  one  college  for  girls  at  Oran  had  174  pupils  ;  in  1891, 
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1,355  (133  private,  mostly  clerical)  primary  schools,  had  91,292  pupils  ;  and 
146  infant  schools  had  25,558  pupils.  The  budget  for  1896  provided  for  an 
expenditure  of  6,240,891  francs  on  instruction  in  Algeria. 

Crime. 

Before  the  Assize  Courts  in  1893,  634  persons  were  convicted  of  crime  ; 
before  the  correctional  tribunals,  22,117  ;  before  the  police  courts,  60,664. 
For  the  maintenance  of  order  there  are  1,271  gendarmes,  74  police  com- 
missaires,  814  police  agents,  329  maires,  2,603  police  officials  of  various  kinds, 
and  1,061  custom-house  officers. 

Finance. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  are  derived  chiefly  from  direct  taxes, 
customs,  and  monopolies.  The  natives  pay  only  direct  taxes.  The  depart- 
ments of  Public  Debt,  War,  and  Marine  are  excluded  from  the  estimates. 
The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1896  were  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

Francs. 

Ministries : 

Francs. 

Justice'   . 

2,806,450 

Direct  Taxes 

12,472,649 

Interior  . 

11,795,868 

Registration,  Stamps,  &c. 

11,695,300 

Instruction,  &c. 

7,616,691 

Customs 

16,250,100 

Agriculture      . 

1,491,190 

Monopolies . 

5,267,450 

Public  Works  . 

33,169,975  ■■ 

Domains  and  Forests  . 

3,002,300 

Others     . 

696,078  . 

Various 

1,022,040 

Regie,  &c.  . 

15,400,068 

Receipts  cCordre  . 
Total     . 

3,305,180 

Repayments,  &c. 
Total      . 

1,034,300 

53,015,019 

i 

74,010,620 

Defence. 

The  military  force  in  Algeria  constitutes  the  19th  Army  Corps.  It  consists 
of  the  following  troops  : — 3  regiments  of  zouaves,  3  regiments  of  tirailleurs,  2 
foreign  legions,  3  battalions  of  light  infantry,  3  discipline  companies,  5  regi- 
ments of  chasseurs  d'Afrique,  3  regiments  of  Spahis,  3  companies  of  remount 
cavalry,  12  batteries  of  artillery,  3  companies  of  engineers,  9  companies  of 
train,  and  1  staff  and  recruiting  section.  There  is  also  a  territorial  army 
reserve,  consisting  of  10  battalions  of  zouaves,  3  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  10 
batteries  of  artillery.  Another  body  of  troops  is  being  formed  for  the  defence 
of  the  extreme  south.  The  infantry  will  be  called  tirailleurs  sahariens,  and 
the  cavalry  spahis  sahariens. 

Industry. 

A  great  part  of  the  land  of  Algeria  is  held  undivided  by  Arab  tribes  by  the 
tenure  called  '  arch  '  or  'sabega.'  Freehold  property,  'melk,' is  not  common. 
Most  of  the  State  lands  have,  under  various  systems,  been  appropriated  to 
colonists.  The  population  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1894  was  3,481,285,.  about 
201,541  being  Europeans.  About  20,000,000  hectares  are  occupied  by  the 
agricultural  population.  The  principal  cereals  and  the  area  cultivated  in 
1893-94  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Cereals 


Soft  wlieat 
Hard    „ 
Barley 
Oats 
Others 

Total . 


European  Culture 


Area 

Hectares 

124,609 

124,113 

108,238 

49,083 

11,581 


417,624 


Quantity- 


Quintals 

748,569 

708,279 

721,768 

415,889 


2,653,487 


Native  Culture 


Area 


Hectares 

51,653 

1,012,528 

1,367,641 

2,712 

37.791 


2,472,325 


Quantity 


M.  Quintals 

185,725 

3,875,151 

6,455,339 

16,S30 

153,213 


10,686,258 


Total 


Area 


Hectares 

176,262 

1,136,641 

1,475,879 

51,795 

49,372 


2,889,949 


Quantity 

M.  Quintals 

934,294 

4,583.439 

7,177,107 

432,719 

212,195 


13,339,745 


In  January,  1894,  116,392  hectares  were  under  vines;  the  yield  in  1893 
was  3,772,778  hectolitres.  There  were  29,549  vine-planters,  of  whom  16,353 
were  Europeans. 

Alfa  or  Esparto  grass  is  a  natural  product  of  the  country,  and  extensively 
collected,  but  it  is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  Less  important  agricultural  industries  are  the  cultivation  of  olives 
(6,500,000  grafted  trees),  tobacco,  flax,  colza  and  other  oil  seeds,  and  ramie. 

There  are  3,247,692  hectares  under  forest,  nearly  one- fourth  being  in  re- 
mote districts  and  unworked.  Of  the  remainder  1,759,495  hectares  belong  to 
the  State,  76,919  hectares  to  communes,  and  468,395  hectares  to  private 
persons.  Of  the  forest  area  much  is  so  only  in  name,  and  the  value  of  the 
total  produce  is  small.  In  1893  there  were  in  Algeria  360,025  horses  and 
mules,  268,078  camels,  1,193,915  cattle,  9,502,046  sheep,  and  3,829,740  goats. 
The  total  animal  stock  amounted  to  15,530,660,  of  which  14,828,302  be- 
longed to  natives. 

In  1889,  2,710  persons  were  employed  in  mines  ;  351,800  tons  of  iron  ore 
were  produced,  worth  2,457,190  francs  ;  22,336  tons  of  other  ores  (blende, 
galena,  copper,  silver),  to  the  value  of  1,426,475  francs. 

The  exportation  of  phosphates  from  Djebel  Dyr  is  attaining  great  pro- 
portions, the  industry  being  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  English  firms. 
Difficulties  have,  however,  arisen  with  the  French  authorities.  ( See  Consular 
Report,  No.  1507,  of  1894). 

Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Algeria,  like  that  of  France,  is  divided  into  general 
(total  imports  and  exports),  and  special  (imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of 
home  produce).     The  former  was  as  follows,  1894  (in  francs)  : — 


i 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

France 

i  Foreign  countries  and  French  colonies   . 

199,319,483 
65,814,543 

213,848,297 
51,864,988 

!            Total 

! 

265,134,026 

265,713,285 

The  total  special  commerce  was  as  follows  for  five  years  (in  francs)  ;- 


Years 

Total 

Foreign  Countries  and  French  Colonies 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

260,090,131 
269,021,767 
239,757,317 
231,406,103 
259,300,000 

248,900,000 
222,844,445 
228,200,000 
169,800,000 
242,100,000 

65,226,032 
61,929,108 
50,118.183 
46,651,881 
59,992,343 

40,428,500 
36,142,062 
32,885,498 
27,477,942 
34,427,469 
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The  special  trade  of  Algeria  with  various  countries  in  1894  was 

— 

- 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

- 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

France 

Belgium 

Great  Britain     . 

Spain  . 

Italy  . 

Austria 

Francs 

215,800,000 

498,000 

4,422,000 

4,759,000 

760,000 

1,019,000 

Francs 

207,700,000 

4,217,000 

13,768,000 

2,495,000 

3,094,000 

586,000 

Russia 
Tunis  . 
Morocco      . 
United  States    . 
Other  countries 

Francs 
4,988,000 
11,313,000 
10,709,000 
1,097,000 
3,900,000 

Francs 

1,317,000 

2,280,000 

135,000 

848,000 

5,200,000 

The  principal  imports  in  1894  were:  animals,  18,798,000  francs;  animal 
products,  2,952,000  francs;  flour,  &c.,  7,210,000  francs;  colonial  produce, 
12,767  francs;  timber,  2,860,000  francs;  tissues,  2,376,000  francs;  clocks, 
trinkets,  &c.,  2,103,000  francs.  The  chief  exports  were:  cereals,  flour,  &c., 
3,937,000  francs  ;  colonial  produce,  3,070,000  francs  ;  fruits,  8,233,000  francs  ; 
metals,  5,137,000  francs.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  commerce  of 
Algeria  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  each  of  the  last  five  years. 


Imports  into  United  King- 
dom from  Algeria 

Exports  of  British  produce 
to  Algeria    . 


£ 
890,612 
329,876 


£ 
673,970 
387,086 


1892 


£ 
674,087 
333,774 


1894 


£ 
477,854 
225,444 


£ 
636,372 
310,662 


The  most  important  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  in  1894  were  : 
esparto  and  other  fibres,  for  making  paper,  of  the  value  of  310,822Z.  ;  iron  ore, 
of  the  value  of  99,781Z.;  cork,  22,133^.;  barley,  111,608/.;  copper  ore  and 
regulus,  9,922/.  The  British  exports  to  Algeria  consist  principally  of  cotton 
fabrics  and  coal,  the  former  of  the  value  of  49,548/.,  and  the  latter  of  209,930/., 
in  the  year  1894. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1894,  3,602  vessels,  of  2,164,628  tons,  entered  Algerian  ports  from 
abroad,  and  3,481,  of  2,096,362  tons,  cleared;  of  the  vessels  entered,  2,140, 
of  1,317,964  tons,  belonged  to  France.  There  is  also  a  very  large  coasting 
trade.  On  January  1,  1893,  the  mercantile  marine  of  Algiers  consisted  of  626 
vessels,  of  9,504  tons. 

Algiers  is  now  the  most  important  coaling  station  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  number  of  British  vessels  which  called  for  coal  in  1886  was  85  ;  in  1894 
it  was  1,239. 

In  1895  there  were  1,961  English  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  in- 
cluding the  Tunisian  extension  of  140  miles. 

The  postal  and  telegraph  revenue  for  1893  was  4,130,586  francs,  and  the 
expenditure  4,367,329  francs.  There  were  467  post  offices.  The  postal 
statistics  are  included  in  those  of  France. 

The  telegraph  of  Algeria,  including  branches  into  Tunis,  consisted  in  1892 
of  4,443  miles  of  line  and  10,310  miles  of  wire,  with  361  offices.  The  'reseau 
algero-tunisien '  of  telegraphs  is  worked  by  a  private  company  subventioned 
by  the  French  Government. 

In  the  savings-banks  of  Algeria  on  December  31,  1889,  there  were  16,971 
depositors  ;  the  amount  due  to  whom  was  4,865,593  francs,  or  an  average  of 
286  francs  to  each. 

.British  Consul- General  for  Algeria. — Lieut. -Col.  Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair, 
R.C.M.G. 

Vice-Consul  at  Algiers. — F.  Drummond  Hay, 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  France  only  are  used. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Algeria. 

1.  Official  Publications 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  France.     Paris,  1S94. 

Expose  de  la  situation  generale  de  I'Algerie.    Annual. 

Grand  Annuaire,  Commercial,  ludustriel,  Adininistratif,  Agricole  et  Viticole  de 
I'Algerie  et  de  la  Tunisie.     8.    Annual.     Paris. 

Tableau  de  la  situation  des  etablissements  francaises.  19  vols.,  4to,  from  1838  to  1866  :  the 
continuation  bears  the  title  'Statistique generale  de  I'Algerie,'  published  every  three  years. 

Le  Pavs  du  Mouton  ;  des  conditions  d'existence  des  troupeaux  sur  les  hauts-plateaux 
et  dans  le  sud  de  I'Algerie.     Publjshed  by  the  Government  General.     Alger,  1893. 

Reports  by  the  Commission  d'Etude  des  Questions  Algeriennes  :— Depositions  du  1  Mai 
au  20  Juillet,  1891 ;  Report  by  M.  Combes  on  the  primary  instruction  of  the  natives  ; 
Report  on  the  Bank  of  Algeria ;  Report  by  Jules  Ferry  on  the  Government  of  Algeria ; 
Report  by  M.  Clamageran  on  the  fiscal  regime  of  Algeria  ;  Report  by  Jules  Guichard  on  the 
Regime  Forestier  of  Algeria.     Paris,  1892. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series.     London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  in  the  year  1894.    Imp.  4.     London,  1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bridgman  (P.  A.),  Winters  in  Algeria.     8.     New  York,  1890. 

Dessoliers  (F.),  Organisation  politique  de  I'Algerie.     8.     Paris,  1894. 

Duval  (Jules),  L'Algerie  et  les  colonies  frauQaises.    8.     Paris,  1877. 

EstouUon  (n.\  Collection  complete  de  la  Jurisprudence  Algerienne  depuis  la  conquete 
jusqu'  a  1895.     24  vols.     8.     Alger. 

Edournelles  de  Constant  (Baron  P.  de),  Les  Congregations  religieuses  chez  les  Arabes 
et  la  Conquete  de  I'Afrique  du  Nord.     12.     Paris,  1887. 

Fillias  (A.),  L'Algerie  ancienne  et  moderne.     12.     Alger,  1875. 

Gaffarel  (P.),  L'Algerie  :  histoire,  conquete,  colonisation.     Paris,  1883. 

Guide  Joanne  :  Algerie  et  Tunisie.     Paris,  1896. 

Laveleye  (Eniile  de),  L'Algerie  et  Tunisie.     Paris,  1887. 

Maltzan  (Heinr.  Freiherr  von),  Drei  Jahreim  Nordwesten  von  Afrika  :  Reisenin  Algerien 
und  Marokko.    4  vols.     8.     Leipzig,  1S69. 

Nugent  (E.  G.),  A  Land  of  Mosques  and  Marabouts.     8.     London,  1894. 

Pease  (A  E.),  Biskra  and  the  Oases  and  Desert  of  the  Zibans.     London,  1893. 

Penaa  (H.),  L'Algerie.  Voyage  de  la  delegation  de  la  Commission  d'  etudes,  &c.  8. 
Paris,  1894. 

Playfair  (Sir  R.  L.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.  London,  1895.  The 
Scourge  of  Christendom.  8.  London,  1884.  Bibliography  of  Algeria,  published  by  tiie 
Royal  Geographical  Society.     London,  1888. 

Prax  (V.),  Etude  sur  la  Question  Algerienne.     8.     Bone,  1892. 

Reclus  (Elisee),  Geographic  universelle.  Tome  XL    L'Afrique  septentrionale.  Paris,  1886. 

Revue  Africaine.     8.     Alger.     Yearly  since  1856. 

Rinn  (L.),  Histoire  de  I'lnsurrection  de  1871  en  Algerie.  8.  Alger,  1891.  Marabouts 
et  Khouan:  Etude  sur  1' Islam  en  Algerie.     8.     Paris,  1884. 

Sabatier  (C),  Touat,  Sahara  et  Soudan.     Paris,  1891. 

Saurin  (J.),  Manuel  de  I'lmmigrant  en  Algerie.     12.     Paris,  1894. 

Shaio  (Thomas,  D.D.,  (fee).  Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  several  Parts  of  Barbary 
and  the  Levant.    Oxford,  1838-46. 

Tchihatcheff  (M.),  L'Algerie  et  Tunis.    Paris,  1880. 
Vignon  (L.),  La  France  en  Algerie.     8.     Paris,  1893. 

Villot  (Capitaine),  Moenrs,  coutumes  et  institutions  des  indigenes  d'Algerie.  12.  Paris, 
1872.  

FRENCH   CONGO   AND   GABUN. 

The  French  Congo  and  Gabun  region  is  one  continuous  and  connected 
territory.  The  right  bank  of  the  Congo  from  Brazzaville  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mobangi  is  French,  and  north  to  4°  N.,  and  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mobangi  to  the  boundary  of  ^the  British  sphere.  According  to  the  agreement 
with  Germany  in  1894,  French  territory  runs  northward  behind  the  Cameroons 
and  along  the  east  of  the  Shari  to  Lake  Chad.  An  almost  straight  line 
to  the  coast  along  the  second  degree  N.  embraces  the  Gabun.  The  total 
area  is  300,000  square  miles.  There  are  twenty-seven  stations  established 
jn  this  region,  on  the  coast,  the  Congo,  and  other  places,  eleven  of  them  being 
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on  the  Ogove.  The  number  of  the  native  population  is  estimated  at  6, 900, 000  ; 
there  are  300  Europeans  besides  the  garrison.  The  country  is  covered  with 
extensive  forests.  The  exports  are — caoutchouc,  cocoa,  coffee,  ivory,  ebony, 
santal  wood,  palmettos,  palm-oil,  and  gum  copal.  In  1893  the  imports 
amounted  to  2,677,000  francs,  and  the  exports  to  2,559,000  francs.  The  only 
roads  are  native  footpaths.  There  are  18  schools  for  boys  and  7  for  girls, 
with  800  pupils.  Post  offices,  31  ;  letters,  &c.,  transmitted  (1894),  187,492. 
Local  budget,  1895,  3,090,546  francs,  of  which  1,690,400  francs  was  a  subven- 
tion from  France  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1896),  1,888,061  francs. 

Gold  Coast  Territories.     See  Senegal,  &c.,  p.  521. 

MADAGASCAR. 
Government. 

Queen  Ranavalona  (or  Ranavalona)  III.,  born  in  1861  ;  appointed  suc- 
cessor by  the  late  Queen  Rknavklona  II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  her  death, 
July  13,  1883  ;  shortly  after  married  the  Prime  Minister,  Rainilaiariv6ny,  and 
was  crowned  November  22. 

Madagascar  began  to  be  of  commercial  importance  to  Europe  about  the 
year  1810,  when  Radama  I.  succeeded  in  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  island 
to  the  sway  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Hova,  the  most  advanced,  though  probably 
not  the  most  numerous,  of  the  various  Malagasy  races.  His  widow.  Queen 
Ranavalona  I.,  obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  1829,  and  until  her  death,  in 
1861,  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  discouraged.  She  was  succeeded  by 
Radkma  II.,  and  he  by  his  wife  Rasoherina,  on  whose  death,  in  1868,  Ranava- 
lona 11.  obtained  the  throne.  The  present  queen  is  great-grand-daughter  of 
Rahety,  sister  of  King  Andrianampoinim^rina  (1787-1810).  The  succession 
to  the  Crown  is  hereditary  in  the  royal  house,  but  not  necessarily  in  direct 
succession  ;  the  reigning  Sovereign  may  designate  his  or  her  successor.  By 
the  treaty  of  December  12,  1885,  a  French  Resident-General  resided  at  the 
capital,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  claimed  to  be  regulated 
by  France.  By  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  August  5,  1890,  the  protectorate 
of  France  over  Madagascar  was  recognised  by  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  Native 
Government  steadily  refused  to  recognise  any  protectorate.  In  May,  1895, 
a  French  expedition  was  despatched  to  enforce  the  claims  of  France,  and 
on- October  1,  the  capital  having  been  occupied,  a  treaty  was  signed  whereby 
the  queen  recognised  and  accepted  the  protectorate.  The  French  Government 
will  represent  Madagascar  in  its  external  relations.  A  French  Resident- 
General  will  have  control  over  the  internal  administration  of  the  Island,  will 
have  charge  of  the  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  will  decide  questions 
relating  to  foreigners  in  Madagascar.  The  queen  may  not  contract  any  loan 
without  the  authorization  of  the  French  Government ;  and  a  French  military 
force  will  remain  in  the  Island.  By  a  unilateral  convention  made  in  January, 
1896,  Madagascar  became  a  French  possession.  The  Queen  nominally  retains 
her  position,  but  the  island  is  now  attached  to  the  French  Ministry  of  the 
Colonies. 

The  internal  administration  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  assisted  by  the  heads  of  Government  departments.  At  the  ports 
and  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  interior  are  governors.  Local  matters  are  much 
under  the  control  of  the  heads  of  tribes,  and  on  any  important  occasion  public 
assemblies  of  the  whole  people  are  called  together  to  consult.  Although  these 
have  no  defined  authority,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  has  distinct  influence. 
Among  the  Betsileo  and  other  subject  tribes,  the  representatives  Qf  the  old 
chiefs  are  still  held  in  much  reverence  by  the  people. 
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Area  and  Population. 

Madagascar,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world  (reckoning  Australia  as 
a  continent),  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance  between  island  and 
continent  being  230  miles  ;  total  length,  975  miles  ;  breadth  at  the  broadest 
point,  358  miles. 

The  area  of  the  island,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  is  estimated  at  228,500 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  esti- 
mates, at  3,500,000  ;  other  estimates  vary  from  2,500,000  to  5,000,000. 
No  census  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  the  native  Government,  and  it 
resents  any  attempt  to  do  so  by  foreigners.  It  is  therefore  only  by  vagiie  and 
uncertain  estimates  that  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  population,  either  of 
the  island  as  a  whole  or  of  that  of  particular  districts.  There  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  population  of  Imerina  was  decreasing  during  the  san- 
guinary reign  of  Queen  Ranavalona  I.  (1828-1861)  ;  it  is,  however,  believed 
that  the  population  is  now  slowly  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
education,  civilisation,  and  Christian  teaching.  The  female  population 
seems  in  excess  of  the  male.  A  number  of  foreign  residents  live  on  the 
coasts,  chiefly  Creoles  from  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  mostly  English  subjects. 
The  most  powerful,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  tribe  is  the  Hova,  whose 
language,  allied  to  the  Malayan  and  Oceanic  tongues,  is  understood  over  a 
large  part  of  the  island,  and  who  have  been  dominant  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  only  unsubdued  territories  are  in  the  south  and  south-west,  but  steps 
have  been  taken  to  bring  them  into  subjection.  The  people  are  divided  into 
a  great  many  clans,  who  seldom  intermarry.  The  Hovas  are  estimated  to 
number  1,000,000  ;  the  other  races,  more  or  less  mixed,  are  the  Sakalavas  in 
the  west,  1,000,000;  the  Betsileos,  600,000;  Bara,  200,000;  Bfetsimi- 
saraka,  400,000  ;  other  southern  tribes,  200,000.  In  the  coast  towns  are 
many  Arab  traders,  and  there  are  besides  many  negroes  from  Africa  introduced 
as  slaves.  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  in  the  interior,  is  estimated  to  have, 
with  suburbs,  a  population  of  about  100,000.  The  principal  port  is  Tama- 
tave,  on  the  east  coast,  with  a  population  of  10,000.  Mojanga,  the  chief 
port  on  the  north-west  coast,  has  also  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Slavery 
exists  in  a  patriarchal  form. 

Religion,  Education,  Justice. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Hova  and  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  central  districts 
have  been  Christianised,  and  Christianity  is  acknowledged  and  protected  by 
the  Government.  There  is  no  State  Church,  although  the  Queen  and  princi- 
pal officers  of  government  are  connected  with  the  churches  formed  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  which  comprise  the  vast  majority  of  the  profess- 
ing Christians  of  the  country.  These  are  not  dependent  on  Government 
except  to  a  small  extent.  The  system  of  Church  polity,  which  has  slowly 
developed  itself,  is  rather  a  combination  of  Independency,  Presbyterianism, 
and  Episcopacy.  No  State  aid  is  given  to  religion  or  to  education,  except  in 
freeing  recognised  pastors  and  teachers  from  compulsory  Government  service. 
An  Anglican  mission  works  chiefly  on  the  east  coast,  with  a  bishop  and 
cathedral  at  Antananarivo.  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  is  also  stationed  at 
the  capital.  There  are  about  40  missionaries  of  the  L.M.S.  in  Madagascar, 
16  of  the  Friends'  Mission,  13  of  the  Anglican  Mission,  60  of  the  Norwegian 
Lutherans,  6  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  and  about  70  priests 
and  brothers  of  the  R.  C.  Mission,  as  well  as  24  sisters  of  mercy.  The  L.  M.  S. 
Mission  has  about  750  native  pastors,  and  about  100  evangelists  or  native 
missionaries  stationed  in  va,rious  parts  of  the  country,  many  of  them  in  quite 
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heathen  districts.     There  are  about  450,000  Protestants,  and  about  50,000 
Roman  Catholics.     Three-fifths  of  the  Malagasy  are  still  pagans. 

Schools  have  been  established,  and  education  is  compulsory  wherever  the 
influence  of  the  central  Government  is  effective.  All  the  Missionary  Societies 
at  work  in  Madagascar  have  colleges  and  high  schools,  the  latter  both  for 
boys  and  girls,  in  all  of  which  education  is  given  freely,  with  but  nominal 
charges  for  books,  &c.  Almost  every  congregation,  except  the  smallest  and 
weakest,  has  its  school.  The  L.M.S.  has  also  an  industrial  school  for  teach- 
ing handicrafts.  Hospitals,  leper  asylums,  and  medical  schools  are  connected 
with  the  L.M.S.,  Friends',  Lutheran,  and  Anglican  Missions,  and  there  are  now 
a  number  of  trained  native  doctors  and  surgeons.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  1,800  schools,  and  about  170,000  children  under  instruction,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  get  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission. 

The  production  of  books  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  printing 
offices  of  the  different  Missionary  Societies  at  work  in  the  island.  Each  of 
these  has  a  press,  from  which  works  chiefly  educational  and  religious  are 
constantly  being  issued.  Excluding  pamphlets  and  lesser  publications,  about 
450  separate  works  have  been  issued  from  the  various  presses,  with  an  aggre- 
gate number  of  50,000  pp.  Half  of  these  are  L.M.S. ,  and  a  fourth  Friends' 
publications.  Six  monthly  magazines,  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  Govern- 
ment gazette  at  irregular  intervals,  comprise  the  periodical  literature  of 
Madagascar.  The  yearly  issues  of  the  L.  M.  S.  press  from  1870  to  1880  averaged 
150,000  copies  of  various  publications,  and  those  of  the  Friends'  press  about 
67,000  copies. 

.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  and  a  code  of  laws  was  printed 
in  1881.  Justice  is  dispensed  in  a  simple  form  by  local  authorities,  but 
there  are  no  statistics  available  showing  crime.  Owing  to  the  increaing  pres- 
sure of  forced  Government  service  and  the  levies  of  soldiers,  there  has  of  late 
been  an  alarming  increase  in  crimes  of  violence,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
banditti  in  large  armed  bands,  who  have  desolated  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Finance. 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  custom.s,  and  a  small  poll  tax  is  paid  ; 
and  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  considerable  sums  have  been  obtained 
from  the  royalties  paid  by  gold  miners  and  from  licenses  to  dig  for  gold  ; 
but  the  personal  service  which  every  Malagasy  has  to  render  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  Government.  The  only  fixed  payments  are  those  made  to  the  Queen, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Army.  In  1886  the  Malagasy  Government 
borrowed  from  the  Paris  Comptoir  d'Escompte  a  sum  of  15  million  francs,  of 
which  10  million  went  to  pay  the  indemnity  to  France.  No  statistics  of 
public  revenue  are  obtainable. 

Defence. 

The  standing  army  is  estimated  to  consist  of  20,000  men,  most  of  whom 
are  now  armed  with  modern  rifles.  The  regular  army,  organised  on  the 
European  system,  consists  of  6  battalions  of  infantry,  6,600  men,  armed  with 
the  snider  rifle  ;  2  batteries  of  7-pr.  mountain  guns,  4  guns  (on  war- footing 
6)  ;  2  batteries  of  5-barrelled  gardiners,  6  guns  ;  6  batteries  of  gatling  guns  ; 
the  artillery  force  comprising  1,400  men.  There  is  no  cavalry  force.  There 
are  two  gunboats  purchased  from  the  French  Government. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  minerals,  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead  (galena),  sulphur,  graphite,  and  a 
lignite  have  been  found.     The  yield  of  gold  has  increased  very  considerably 
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within  the  last  few  years,  and  so  also  has  that  of  copper.  It  seems  probable 
that  many  parts  of  the  island  are  very  rich  in  valuable  ores.  Cattle  breeding 
and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people  ;.  rice,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  being  cultivated.  The  forests  abound  with 
many  valuable  woods,  while  tropical  and  sub-tropical  products  are  plentiful. 
Concessions  of  forest  land  on  the  east  coast  have  been  made  to  European 
companies,  who  are  now  felling  the  valuable  timber  and  planting  on  the  cleared 
ground.  Silk  and  cotton  weaving  are  carried  on,  and  the  manufacture  of 
textures  from  the  rofia  palm  fibre,  and  of  metal -work.  At  present,  however, 
no  machinery  is  used  for  the  making  of  textile  fabrics.  All  are  literally  manu- 
factures, and  carried  on  by  the  simple  spindle  and  loom  in  use  from  a  very 
remote  period.  And  so  with  the  manufacture  and  working  of  iron  and  other 
metals. 

Commerce. 

The  chief  exports  are  cattle,  india-rubber,  hides,  horns,  coffee,  lard,  sugar, 
vanilla,  wax,  gum,  copal,  rice,  and  seeds.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods, 
rum,  crockery,  and  metal  goods.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Mauritius, 
Reunion,  Great  Britain,  and  France  ;  there  has  also  been  recently  consider- 
able and  increasing  trade  with  the  United  States.  A  French  return  gives  the 
imports  at  Tamatave  in  1890  as  4,121,069  francs,  and  the  exports  as  2,353,949 
francs.  The  chief  imports  were  tissues,  2,728,184  francs  ;  liquids  and 
alimentary  substances,  656,643  francs  ;  clothes,  107,433  francs  ;  and  the  chief 
exports  caoutchouc,  1,011,339  francs  ;  hides,  588,467  francs  ;  wax,  235,224 
francs  ;  oxen,  169,550  francs  ;  ratia,  145,062  francs.  In  1884  the  value  of 
the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Madagascar  was  15,229(?.  ;  in  1892, 
120,610Z.;  in  1893,  124,816Z.;  in  1894,  137,592Z.;  and  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Madagascar  1,412Z.  in  1884  ;  87,i7U.  in  1892  ;  96,708Z.  in  1893  ; 
in  1894,  121,889Z.  The  imports  from  Madagascar  were,  in  1894,  caoutchouc, 
70,397?.;  hemp,  21,834Z. ;  wax,  12,577^. ;  the  exports  to  Madagascar,  cottons, 
97,405Z.  in  1894. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

There  are  as  yet  no  roads  in  Madagascar  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word — only  rough  paths  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other — and  no 
beasts  or  wheeled  vehicles  aie  employed.  All  passengers  and  goods  are 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  mdromlfa  or  bearers,  except  where  the  rivers  or 
coast  lagoons  allow  the  use  of  canoes  made  of  the  hollowed-out  trunk  of  a 
large  tree.  On  the  coast  outrigged  canoes  are  employed,  and  also  built  boats 
with  the  planks  tied  together  (on  the  south-east  coast),  A  considerable 
trafiic  is  carried  on  on  the  w^est  coast  by  Arab  dhows.  Turtle  fishing  is 
practised  by  the  Sakalava  on  the  west  coast. 

No  Government  post-office  exists,  but  postal  communication  is  kept  up 
by  the  consular  officers  of  the  English  and  French  Governments.  An  electric 
telegraph,  made  by  a  French  company,  connects  Tamatave  and  the  capital, 
and  this  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  native  Government  after  a  certain  period. 
It  is  about  180  miles  in  length. 

Money  and  Banks. 

The  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris  has  an  agency  at  Antanana- 
rivo and  Tamatave. 

The  only  legal  coin  is  the  silver  5-franc  piece,  but  the  Italian  5dire  piece 
and  Belgian,  Greek,  and  other  coins  of  equal  value  are  also  in  circulation. 
For  smaller  sums  the  coin  is  cut  up  into  fractional  parts,  and  weighed  as 
required. 
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Consular  and  other  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Madagascar. 
Consul  at  Tamatave. — Anatole  Sauzier  (acting  consul  and  judicial  vice- 
consul). 

Vice-Consul  at  Antandnarlvo. — T.  P.  Porter  (acting). 
Vice-Consul  at  Mojangd. — Stratton  Knott. 

2.  Of  France  in  Madagascar, 
Rcndcnt- General  at  Antandnarlvo. — M.  Laroche.     Residents  at  IVtojaiiga 
on  the  West  Coast ;  at  Fianarantsoa,  in  the  Betsileo  country ;  and  at  Tamatave  ; 
and  agents  at  Nossi-Be  and  Mknanjara. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Madagascar. 

1,  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
Britisli  Possessions.     London. 

CoiTespondence  respecting  Treaty  of  December  17, 1885,  between  France  and  Madagascar. 
London,  1886. 

Report  of  Rear- Admiral  W.  Gore  Jones,  C.B.,  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 
London,  188.3. 

Treaties  concluded  between  France  and  Madagascar,  August  8, 1868  ;  December  12, 1885  \. 
and  September  30,  1895. 

2,  Non-Official  Publications. 

Antananarivo  Annual,  1875-94. 

Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  Madagaskars.     Berlin,  1883. 

Combette  (M.),  Madagascar,  etude  geographique  et  commerciale.  '  Annales  de  I'Extreme 
Orient'    October,  1889. 

Cousins  (W.  E.),  Madagascar  of  To-day.     8.     London,  1895. 

Daioson  (E.  W.),  Madagascar  ;  its  Capabilities  and  Resources.     London,  1895. 

Drury  (Robert),  Journal  of  Fifteen  Years'  Captivity.  With  Notes  by  S.  P.  Oliver.  8. 
London,  1890. 

Ellis  (Rev.  W.),  History  of  Madagascar,  2  vols.  London,  1838.  Three  Visits  to 
Madagascar.     London,  1858.     Madagascar  Revisited.     London,  1867. 

Grandidier  (A.),  Histoire  physique,  naturelle  et  politique  de  Madagascar.  Paris,  1876. 
(In  28  4to.  volumes,  with  many  hundred  plates,  still  in  progress.) 

Guillain  (Captain),  Documents  sur  I'histoire,  la  geographic  et  le  commerce  de  la  partic 
occidentale  de  Madagascar.     Paris,  1845. 

iTar<?n,a7m  (Robert),  Madagascar  und  die  Inscln  Seychellen,  &c.  In  vol.  Ivii.  of  Das 
Wissen  der  Gegenwart.     liCipzig,  1886. 

Leroy  (L.),  Les  Frangais  a  Madagascar.     Paris,  1883. 

Maude  (F.  C),  Five  Years  in  Mailagascar.     London,  1895. 

McLeod{ii.  L.),  Madagascar  and  its  People.     London,  1865. 

Mullens  (Rev.  Dr.  J.),  Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar.     London,  1875. 

Oliver  (S.  P.),  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy.  London,  1866.  Madagascar.  2  vols. 
London,  1886.     Tlie  True  Story  of  the  French  Dispute  in  Madagascar.     8.     London,  1885. 

Olivier  (Editor),  Ce  qu'il  faut  connaltre  de  Madagascar.     Paris,  1895. 

Pollen  and  Van  Dam,  Recherches  sur  la  Faune  de  Madagascar.    5  vols.  4to.    Leyden,  1868. 

iSfeaip  (Rev.  G.  A.),  Madagascar  of  To-day.     12.     London,  1886. 

Sibree  (Rev.  James),  Madagascar  and  its  People.  London,  1870.  The  Great  African 
Island.  London,  1880.  Art.  '  Madagascar,' JJncycZ.  £rtf.  9th  ed.  1883,  Art.  'Madagascar,' 
Chambers  Encycl.  1890. 

Vaissiere  (Pere),  Histoire  de  Madagascar:  ses  habitants  et  ses  missionaires.  2  vols. 
Paris,  1884.  _^ 

The  following  possessions  in,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  Madagascar 
belong  to  France  : — 

DIEGO-SUAREZ,  NOSSI-BE,  ST.  MARIE. 

Diego-Suarez,  a  territory  of  still  undefined  extent,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar,  is  held  by  the  French  in 
accordance  with  a  treaty  of  December  17,  1885.  At  the  census  of  1887  the 
population  (including  the  garrison)  was  4.567.     The  native  population    is 
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stated  to  have  increased  from  3,000  in  1887  to  about  8,000  in  1889.  The 
chief  town  of  the  colony  is  Antsirame.  Imports,  in  1893,  6,700,000  francs  in 
value  ;  exports,  680,000  francs.  Local  budget  (1895)  :  income  and  expendi- 
ture, 356,400  francs.  Expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1896),  2,120,489 
francs.  In  1888  the  colonies  of  Nossi-Be  and  Ste.  Marie  were,  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  made  dependencies  of  Diego-Suarez. 

Nossi-Be  Island,  close  to  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  with  an  area  of  113 
square  miles,  has  7,803  inhabitants,  chiefly  Malagasy  and  Africans.  Chief 
productions,  sugar-cane,  coff'ee,  and  rice.  Imports,  1893,  2,521,000  francs  ; 
exports,  2,383,000  francs.  Local  budget  (1895),  220,000  francs  ;  expenditure 
of  France  (budget  of  1896),  71,375  francs. 

St.  Marie,  on  the  north  coast  of  Madagascar,  was  taken  by  France  as 
early  as  1643.  It  covers  64  square  miles  ;  population,  7,667  ;  chief  export, 
cloves.  Local  budget  (1895),  73,000  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of 
1896),  35,000  francs. 

MAYOTTE  AND  THE  COMORO  ISLANDS. 

The  island  of  Mayotte  (149  square  miles)  has  a  population  (1889)  of 
12,270  inhabitants.  The  chief  production  is  cane-sugar;  it  has  9  sugar 
works  and  4  distilleries  of  rum.     Commerce  unimportant. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  situated  half-way  between  Madagascar  and  the 
African  coast,  consist  of  4  larger  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  They 
were  taken  under  French  protection  in  1886.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
47,000,  chiefly  Mussulmans. 

The  local  budget  of  Mayotte  (1895)  amounted  to  256,950  francs  ;  expendi- 
ture of  France  (budget  of  1896),  100,145  francs. 

REUNION. 

Eeunion,  about  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  has  belonged  to  France  since 
1764.  It  is  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  It  has  an  area  of 
965  square  miles  and  population  (1892)  of  171,731  (23,161  British  Indians, 
5,617  natives  of  Madagascar,  9,769  Africans,  412  Chinese).  The  towns  are 
under  the  French  municipal  law.  The  chief  port,  Pointe-des-Galets,  is  con- 
nected by  a  railway  of  78  miles  with  St.  Benoit  and  St.  Pierre.  The  chief 
productions  are  sugar-cane  (38,402  tons  of  sugar  exported  in  1892),  coff'ee, 
cacao,  vanilla,  spices.  In  1887  the  live  stock  on  the  island  was  2,511  horses, 
7,552  mules,  8,402  oxen,  15,580  sheep,  and  12,392  goats.  Imports  in  1893, 
21,776,000  francs  ;  exports,  15,719,000  francs.  Shipping  entered  (1892), 
127  vessels  of  131,724  tons  ;  cleared,  107  of  133,810  tons.  The  local  budget 
for  1895  showed  income,  5,271,572  francs;  expenditure,  5,255,227  francs. 
The  expenditure  of  France  (budget  1896)  was  4,460,073  francs. 

St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam  are  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ceded  by 
Great  Britain  to  France  in  1892. 

Kerguelen,  a  desolate  island,  about  50  S.  lat.  and  70  E.  long,  was 
annexed  by  France  in  1893. 

OBOCK. 
Is  a  French  colony  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and 
including  the  Bay  of  Tajurah.  The  territory  embraces  3,860  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  22,370  natives  There  is  a  trade  with  Shoa  and  other  countries 
in  the  interior.  The  expenditure  of  France  for  Obock  in  the  budget  of  1896 
amounts  to  644,621  francs, 

SENEGAL,  FRENCH  SOUDAN.  FRENCH  GUINEA,  AND  DAHOMEY. 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  British  colonies  of  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
Gold  Coast,  Portuguese  Guinea,  and  Liberia,  France  claims  the  whole  of  West 
Africa  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Togo  Land,  and  inland  to  the  Upper  and  Middle 
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Niger,  and  considerable  areas  to  the  east  of  the  Upper  Niger,  including  the 
Kingdom  of  Kong  and  neighbouring  territories.  By  the  Anglo-French 
arrangement  of  August  5,  1890,  Great  Britain  recognises  as  within  the  French 
sphere  of  influence  the  whole  region  to  the  south  of  Tunis  and  Algeria  north 
of  a  line  from  Say,  on  the  Middle  Niger,  to  Barrawa,  on  Lake  Chad,  including 
all  the  territories  which  belong  to  Sokoto.  The  line  dividing  French  territory 
from  British  in  the  region  included  in  the  bend  of  the  Niger  has  not  been 
agreed  upon.  The  French  Sahara  may  embrace  about  one  million  square 
miles,  mostly  desert.  Several  railway  projects  from  Algeria  to  the  Niger  are 
under  consideration.  The  total  area  claimed  by  France  in  West  Africa  is 
about  550,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  Senegal,  French  Soudan, 
and  French  Guinea  and  Dependencies  (including  Rivieres  du  Sud),  Within 
Senegal  and  Rivieres  du  Sud  there  are — (1)  countries  occupied,  (2)  countries 
annexed,  (3)  countries  protected.  The  first  are  divided  into  communes  and 
territories,  the  former  being  St.  Louis,  Dakar,  Rufisque,  and  the  island  of 
Goree,  and  the  latter  being  various  stations  and  ports  in  the  coast  region 
and  up  the  Senegal,  and  the  districts  around  within  range  of  cannon-shot. 
The  annexed  countries  are  Walo,  Northern  Cayor,  Toro,  Dimar,  and  Damga. 

Senegal  proper  (the  colony)  includes  several  stations  on  the  river  as  far  as 
Matam,  with  a  certain  area  of  land  around  each,  and  the  coast  from  the  north 
of  Cape  Verd  to  Gambia  in  the  south.  These,  with  the  settled  portion  of 
Rivieres  du  Sud,  embrace  over  14,700  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
174,000,  of  whom  135,000  are  in  Senegal.  But  included  in  Senegal  and 
Rivieres  du  Sud  are  various  protected  states,  which  give  a  total  area  of  54,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  1,100,000.  There  is  a  Governor- 
General  in  Senegal,  assisted  by  a  Colonial  Council.  There  are  2,168  troops 
(including  natives)  with  82  officers.  The  chief  town  of  Senegal  is  St.  Louis  ; 
population,  20,000.  Dakar  (population,  2,000)  is  an  important  centre.  The 
colony  is  represented  by  one  deputy.  At  high  water  the  Senegal  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  into  the  interior.  In  1892  there  were  246  miles  of  railway, 
574  miles  of  telegraph  line,  1,022  miles  of  wire,  and  21  telegraph  offices. 
Imports  (1893),  18,138,000  francs  ;  exports,  12,820,000  francs.  Fruits,  grains, 
ground-nuts,  oils,  gums,  india-rubber,  woods,  and  skins  are  the  chief  exports  ; 
foods,  drinks,  and  textiles  are  the  chief  imports.  Local  budget  for  1895, 
3,951,400  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  for  1896),  6,256,276  francs  ; 
debt,  517,657  francs. 

The  French  Soudan  includes  the  Upper  Senegal,  and  all  the  countries  in 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Niger,  and  the  states  which  extend  inland  from  Senegal 
and  the  Rivieres  du  Sud.  It  is  divided  into  annexed  territories  and  protec- 
torates. The  annexed  territories,  mostly  in  the  Upper  Senegal,  embrace  an  area 
of  54, 000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  360, 000  ;  the  protectorates  were  esti- 
mated to  have  an  area  of  230,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2^  millions. 
The  administration  of  the  French  Soudan  is  intrusted  to  a  Superior  Military 
Commandant,  who  resides  at  Kayes,  in  the  Senegal,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  of  Senegal.  There  is  a  railway  from  Kayes  to  Bafoulabe,  94 
miles,  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  carry  on  to  the  Niger.  The  local 
budget  for  1895  showed  revenue  and  expenditure  of  1,442,827  francs. 
According  to  the  budget  for  1896,  the  annual  cost  to  France  of  the  occupation 
of  the  French  Soudan  is  8,900,000  francs. 

French  Guinea  and  Dahomey.— On  January  1,  1890,  the  territory  on 
the  coast  from  11°  to  nearly  9°  N.  (except  the  Los  Islands,  which  belong  to  Great 
Britain),  and  inland  along  and  between  the  rivers  as  far  as  the  Fouta  Djallon,  was 
detached  from  Senegal  and  formed  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of 
Rivieres  du  Sud,  with  Conakry,  on  the  isle  of  Tombo,  for  its  capital.  The 
population  of  the  colony  proper  (the  coast  region)  is  given  as  47,541.     With  it 
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were  united,  for  administrative  purposes,  the  French  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  comprising  Grand-Bq,ssam,  Assinie,  Grand-Lahou,  and  Jackeville  ;  and 
the  Benin  settlements  containing  Porto-Novo,  Kotonu,  Grand-Pojio,  and  Agoue. 
The  total  area  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Benin  Settlements  is  given  at  25,000 
square  miles  (which  includes  protectorates,  as  only  a  few  stations  are  in  actual 
possession),  and  the  united  colonial  population  at  772.  In  1891  France  took 
possession  of  the  strip  of  coast  (about  100  miles  on  the  Ivory  Coast)  between 
her  Gold  Coast  Settlements  and  Liberia. 

Dahomey  comprises  an  area  of  about  4, 000  square  miles,  extending  from 
Yoruba  westwards  to  the  river  Volta,  separating  it  from  Ashanti,  and  bordering 
northwards  on  theWangera  territory.  The  natives,  who  are  of  pure  Negro 
stock  and  fetish -worshippers,  belong  to  the  Fon  branch  of  the  Ewe  family, 
but  have  called  themselves  Dauma  or  Dahome  since  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  industrious  agricul- 
turists, exporting  through  Whydah  the  finest  palm-oil  produced  in  Upper 
Guinea.  Maize,  cattle,  ivory,  and  india-rubber  also  abound.  Abomey,  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  lies  seventy  miles  north  of  Whydah,  and  about  ten  miles 
north-west  of  Kana  (Kalmina),  the  royal  summer  residence. 

Early  in  1890  complications  arose  with  France  respecting  the  disputed 
stations  of  Porto  Novo  and  Kotonu  on  the  south  coast ;  and  after  a  brief  series 
of  hostilities  the  King  Benhazin,  on  January  25,  1894,  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally. In  January,  1894,  a  new  king,  Guthili,  had  been  chosen  by  the 
assembled  chiefs,  and  was  presented  to  the  population  in  the  name  of  the 
French  Government. 

The  Protectorate  of  Dahomey  has  a  population  estimated  at  150,000, 
while  the  population  of  the  colony  is  thus  divided: — Grand  Popo,  100,000  ; 
Mahis  and  Ajuda,  150,000;  Porto  Novo,  150,000;  Abeokuta,  120,000  ;  and 
Ogomocho,  60,000,  making  a  total  in  the  French  colony  and  protectorate  of 
730,000.  In  1894  the  imports  into  Dahomey  amounted  to  430,879Z.,  exports 
398,948Z.  The  principal  trade  centres  on  the  coast  are  Kotonou  and  Whydah, 
and  the  exports  of  palm  oil  have  now  reached  a  total  of  about  10,000  tons, 
and  of  palm  kernels  about  20,000  tons  per  annum.  The  expenditure  of 
France  for  French  Guinea  (budget  of  1896)  was  33,675  francs.  The  local 
budgets  were:  French  Guinea  (1895),  547,500  francs;  Ivory  Coast  (1895), 
1,100,000  francs.  The  annual  expenditure  of  France  on  Dahomey,  according 
to  the  budget  of  1896,  is  892,500  francs,  while  the  local  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture (budget  of  1895)  amount  each  to  1,600,000  francs. 
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TUNIS. 

(Afrikija.) 
Bey. 

Sidi  Ali,  son  of  Bey  Sidy  Ahsin  ;  born  October  5,  1817  ;  succeeded  his 
brother,  Sidi  Mohamed-es-Sadok,  October  28,  1882. 

The  reigning  family  of  Tunis,  occupants  of  the  throne  since  1691,  descend 
from  Ben  Ali  Turki,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Crete,  who  made  himself  master  of 
the  country,  acknowledging,  however,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
in  existence  since  1575.  Sidi  Ahsin  obtained  an  imperial  firman,  dated 
October  25,  1871,  which  liberated  him  from  the  payment  of  tribute,  but 
clearly  established  his  position  as  a  vassal  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Government. 

After  the  French  invasion  of  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1881,  the  treaty 
of  Kasr-es-Said  (May  12,  1881),  confirmed  by  decrees  of  April  22,  1882,  placed 
Tunis  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The  French  representative  is  called 
Minister  Resident,  and  with  two  secretaries  practically  administers  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign  Ofiice,  which 
has  a  special  'Bureau  des  Affaires  Tunisiennes.'  From  January,  1884,  French 
judges  superseded  the  Consular  Courts. 

French  Resident-General — R.  Ph.  Millet. 

The  corps  of  occupation  numbers  about  11,300  men.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining this  force  is  borne  by  the  budget  of  the  Republic. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  present  boundaries  are  :  on  the  north  and  east  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
on  the  west  the  Franco-Algerian  province  of  Constantine,  and  on  the  south 
the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Turkish  Pachalik  of  Tripoli  ;  and, 
reckoning  its  average  breadth  from  west  to  east  to  be  100  miles,  it  covers  an 
area  of  about  45,000  English  square  miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  Sahara 
which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Beled  Djerid,  extending  towards  Gadames.  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  1, 500, 000.     The  French  population  is  stated  (1891)  at  9, 973. 

The  majority  of  the  population  is  formed  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and  Kabyles. 

The  capital,  the  city  of  Tunis,  including  suburbs,  has  a  population  of 
153,000,  comprising  Moors,  Arabs,  Negi-oes,  and  Jews,  with  40,000  Europeans. 
By  means  of  the  canal,  which  was  opened  in  1893,  Tunis  is  directly  accessible 
to  ocean-going  vessels. 

There  were,  in  1892,  81  public  and  9  private  primary  schools,  with  12,157 
pupils  (of  whom  4,152  were  girls). 

Since  the  occupation,  Carthage  has  been  erected  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
See.  The  Regency  is  administered  ecclesiastically  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Algiers.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Mohammedan;  45,000  Jews,  35,000 
Roman  Catholics,  400  Greek  Catholics,  250  Protestants. 

Finance. 

The  total  revenue  for  1894  was  estimated  at  23,231,000  francs,  and  the 
expenditure  at  23,153,850  francs.     The  estimates  for  1895  were  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Direct  taxes  . 
Customs,  &c. 
Monopolies   . 
State  domain 
Various 

Total  ordinary   _. 

Francs 

7,934,400 

7,511,000 

5,175,800 

878,600 

982,200 

22,482,000 

Finance 

Administration     . 

Public  works 

Army   .... 

Various 

Total  ordinary      . 

Francs 

11,433,900 

3,152,152 

4,479,500 

608,670 

2,762,702 

22,436,924 

INDUSTRY — COMMERCE 
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In  1884  the  Tunisian  debt  was  consolidated  into  a  total  of  5,702,000^. 
The  loan  was  emitted  as  a  perpetual  4  per  cent,  rente  of  6,307,520  francs, 
or  252,300/.,  divided  into  315,376  obligations  of  a  nominal  capital  of  500  francs. 
In  1888,  the  loan  was  converted  into  a  3^  per  cent,  loan,  to  be  paid  by  an- 
nuities during  99  years,  and  in  1892  the  3^  per  cent,  redeemable  debt  was 
converted  into  a  3  per  cent.  loan. 

Industry. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  In  1892,  wheat  occupied  464,050 
hectares,  and  barley,  472,960  hectares  or  one-sixth  of  the  cultivated  land; 
vineyards,  6,559  hectares,  yielding  94,859  hectolitres,  mostly  for  local  con- 
sumption. In  1893,  9,617,000  hectolitres  of  olive  oil  were  produced.  On 
December  31,  1892,  the  farm  animals  were  : — horses,  51,644  ;  asses  and  mules, 
119,606  ;  cattle,  232,726  ;  sheep,  1,223,481  ;  goats,  681,636  ;  camels,  122,694  ; 
swine,  10,923. 

The  fisheries  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Italians.  They  produced  in  1894  : 
sardines,  613,056  kilogrammes,  value  7,221Z. ;  anchovies,  795,624  kilogrammes, 
value  21,678/,;  sponges  and  sepia,  199,620  kilogrammes,  value  48,545/. 

Commerce. 

The  amount  and  distribution  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Tunis  for  the  last  two 
years  were 


- 

1893 

1894 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Francs 
24,897,020 

7,651,601 
4,198,722 
418,093 
1,480,753 
3,276,526 

Exports 

France  and  Algeria 
Great  Britain  and 

Malta 
Italy    . 
Austria 
Belgium 
Other  countries     . 

Total       . 

Francs 
23,338,750 

5,220,075 
4,111,850 
1,246,600 
998,125 
3,467,825 

Francs 
19,413,725 

3,078,450 

4,540,300 

147,475 

465,825 

2,039,550 

Francs 
25,912,088 

4,693,040 
3,163,454 
197,239 
1,293,646 
1,673,299 

38,383,225 

29,685,325 

41,922,715 

36,932,766 

In  1894  the  chief  imports  were  :  cotton  goods,  5,600,000  francs  ;  semolina, 
4,400,900  francs;  metal  goods,  2,800,000  francs;  sugar,  1,800,000  francs; 
wheat,  1,800,000  francs  ;  clothes,  1,200,000  francs;  cotlee,  1,000,000  francs. 
The  chief  exports  were  :  Wheat,  6,300,000  francs  ;  barley,  3,900,000  francs  ; 
olive  oil,  6,900,000  fraucs  ;  cattle,  5,200,000  francs  ;  alfa  and  din,  1,500,000 
francs;  sponges,  1,200,000  francs;  tan,  1,200,000  francs ;  zinc  ore,  1,100,000 
francs. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Tunis  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  was  as 
follows  : — 


Imports  into  United 
Kingdom  fromTunis 

Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Tunis     . 


1890 

1891 
& 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

246,718 

204,211 

131,858 

84,705 

88,528 

164,617 

174,745 

111,298 

112,999 

226,688 
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The  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1894  were  :  esparto  grass  and 
other  materials  for  making  paper,  of  the  value  of  54,519Z.  The  principal 
British  export  to  Tunis  con.sisted  of  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of 
195,893Z. 

In  the  year  1894  there  entered  the  15  ports  of  the  Regency  9,088  vessels  of 
2,010,689  tons  ;  of  these  vessels  1,545  of  1,091,795  tons  were  French  ;  1,845 
of  705,353  tons  were  Italian  ;  and  182  of  112,496  tons  were  British. 

Length  of  railways,  260  miles.     Several  new  lines  are  in  progress. 

There  are  1,525  miles  of  telegraphs  and  3,040  miles  of  wire  ;  73  telegraph 
offices;  messages  (1894),  451,037.  There  were  in  1894,  221  post  offices; 
letters  sent,  internal  service,  2,494,620;  external,  7,200,180. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  coin  formerly  in  use  was  the  Piastre,  of  16  kariCbs,  average  value  M. 

The  legal  coinage  consists  of  pieces  similar  to  the  French,  the  pieces  being 
coined  in  France, 

The  ounce  =  31  '487  grammes  ;  the  multiples  of  the  ounce  are  the  various 
denominations  of  the  Rottolo,  which  contains  from  16  to  42  ounces. 

The  Kaffis  (of  16  wliibas,  each  of  12  sahs)  =16  bushels. 

The  principal  measure  of  length  is  the  pile :  the  pik  Arbi  for  linen  =  •5392  yd. ; 
the  pik  Turki  for  silk  =  '7058  yd. ;  the  pik  Andonhi  for  cloth  =  "7094  yd, 

Consul-Gcneral  at  Tunis. — W,  H.  D.  Haggard, 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Tunis. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Establishment  of  French  Tribunals,  and  the  Abi-ogation 
of  Foreign  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  Tunis.     London,  1884. 

Journal  Offlciel  of  Tunis. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.     London. 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  P'lance.     Paris,  1894. 

Annual  ytatement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions,  for  the  year  1894.     Imp.  4.     London,  1895. 

Aahbee  (H.  S.),  Bibliography  of  Tunisia.     8.     London,  1889. 

Bazaban  (L.),  A  travers  la  Tunisie.     8.     Paris,  1887. 

Baedeker's  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy,  [Contains  chapters  on  Tunis.]  11th  ed. ! 
London,  1S93. 

Boddy  (A.),  To  Kairwan  the  Holy.    8.    London,  1885. 

Broadley  (A.  M.),  Tunis,  Past  and  Present.     London,  1882. 

Charmes  (Gabriel),  La  Tunisie  et  la  Tripolitaine.     Paris,  1883. 

Faucon  (N.),  La  Tunisie  avant  et  depuis  I'occupation  frangaise.     2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1893. 

Graham  (A.)  and  Ashbee  (H.  S.),  Travels  in  Tunisia.     8.     London,  1887. 

Hesse-Wartegg  (Chevalier  de),  Tunis,  the  Land  and  the  People.     London,  1882. 

Leroy-Beaulieu  (Paul),  L'Algerie  et  la  Tunisie.     Paris,  1887, 

Michel  (Leon),  Tunis.     2nd  edition.     Paris,  1883. 

Pia2//air  (Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  R.  Lambert),  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
London,  1895. 

Play/air  (Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  R.  L.),  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.     London,  1877. 

Reclus  (Elisee),  Geographic  universelle.    Vol.  XI.  L'Afrique  septentrionale,  Paris,  1885, 

Tchihatcheff  (M.),  Algerie  et  Tunis.     Paris,  1880. 

'ji'ngot  (Cliarles),  Exploration  scientifique  de  la  Tunisie.     2  vols.     Paris,  1884-87, 
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GUADELOUPE  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

Guadeloupe,  situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  consists  of  two  islands  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  that  on  the  west  being  called  Guadeloupe  proper  or 
Basse-Terre,  and  that  to  the  east,  Grande-Terre,  with  a  united  area  of  150,940 
hectares  (583  sq.  m.) ;  it  has  live  dependencies  consisting  of  the  smaller 
islands,  Marie  Galante,  Les  Saintes,  Desirade,  St.  Barthelemy,  and  St.  Martin, 
the  total  area  being  688  square  miles.  Population  (1894)  167,000,  including 
about  15,000  coolies.  Births  (1894)  4,158  ;  deaths,  3,248  ;  marriages,  463.  It 
is  under  a  governor  and  an  elected  council,  and  is  represented  by  a  senator  and 
two  deputies.  Instruction  is  given  in  1  lycee  with  350  pupils,  and  97  element- 
ary schools  with  11,000  pupils.  The  colony  is  divided  into  arrondissements, 
cantons,  and  communes  ;  its  chief  town  is  Pointe-a-Pitre  (17,100)  with  a  iine 
harbour.  Revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  6,496,862  francs  in  the  local 
budget  of  1895;  debt,  1,000,000  francs;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of 
1896),  1,695,752  francs.  Chief  cultures  :  sugar  grown  on  25,400  hectares  in 
502  properties  employing  42,560  persons  (sugar  exported  in  1894,  43,732  tons) ; 
coffee  on  3,500  hectares,  employing  4,936  persons;  cacao,  1,634  hectares. 
For  local  consumption  there  are  grown  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc, 
tobacco,  Indian  corn,  and  vegetables.  The  forests  are  interspersed  with 
valuable  timber,  which  is  little  worked.  Total  imports  (1893),  19,980,646 
francs;  exports,  14,481,000  francs.  Vessels  entered  560  of  254,630  tons. 
There  were,  in  1887,  7,306  horses,  19,578  horned  cattle,  9,819  sheep,  and 
18,365  swine.  Guadeloupe  is  in  direct  communication  with  France  and 
England  by  means  of  two  steam  navigation  companies.  Within  the  islands 
traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  roads  and  navigable  rivers. 

Reference  : — Annuaire  de  la  Guadeloupe  et  Dependences.     Basse-Terre,  1895. 

GUIANA. 

Population  estimated  at  14,000  inhabitants  at  Cayenne,  and  about  12,640 
in  the  interior,  in  addition  to  a  few  mountain  tribes.  Population  of  the 
penitentiaries  and  the  liberated  convicts  about  4,400.  The  colony  is  under 
a  governor,  and  is  represented  by  one  deputy.  It  is  poorly  cultivated,  and  its 
trade  insignificant.  In  1891,  1,519,892  grammes  of  gold  were  exported. 
Local  budget  (1895),  3,653,910  francs  ;  the  expenditure  of  France  (budget  for 
1896)  being  6,000,872  francs. 

MARTINIQUE. 

The  colony  is  under  a  governor  and  municipal  councils  with  elected 
General  Council  ;  divided  into  32  communes.  Represented  by  a  senator  and 
two  deputies.  Area  381  square  miles  ;  population  in  1895,  187,692  (90,373 
males  and  97,319  females),  with  floating  population  of  1,907  ;  only  1,307 
were  born  in  France.  Birth  rate,  34  per  ],000,  and  death  rate,  29.  Several 
primary  schools  and  lyceums  for  boys  and  girls,  with  4,350  male  and  3,970 
female  pupils.  Chief  commercial  town,  St.  Pierre  (25,382  inhabitants). 
Sugar,  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  and  bananas  are  the  chief  culture,  13,453 
hectares  being  under  the  food-producing  crops.  In  1893,  34,681,024  kilo- 
grammes of  sugar  were  exported  to  France.  Coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  and  tobacco 
also  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  Imports  (1893),  32,747,000  francs  ;  exports, 
22,631,000  francs.  In  1895  there  were  12  miles  of  railway.  Cod  is  exported 
to  Paris.  The  local  budget  for  1895  was  5,323,182  francs;  expenditure  of 
France  (budget  of  1896),  2,772,192  francs  ;  debt,  435,000  francs. 

Reference  -.—Qaraud  (L.),  Trois  Ans  a  la  Martinique.    8.     Paris,  1892. 
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ST.  PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON. 

The  largest  islands  of  two  small  groups  close  to  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Area  of  St.  Pierre  group,  10  sq.  miles  ;  population  in  1892, 
5,700  ;  area  of  Miquelon  group,  83  sq.  miles  ;  population,  550  ;  total  area, 
93  sq.  miles;  population,  6,250  (720  English).  Births  (1894),  179  ;  deaths, 
241  ;  marriages,  42.  Chief  town,  St,  Pierre.  There  is  a  colonial  college  for 
primary  and  secondary  education  with  58  pupils,  a  higher  class  school  for 
girls  with  58  pupils,  and  an  ^  ouvroir,'  or  workroom  for  training  girls,  with 
44  pupils.  Primary  instruction  is  free.  There  are  3  commercial  schools  for 
boys,  and  3  for  girls  with  (in  all)  23  teachers  and  717  pupils.  There  aie, 
besides,  infant  schools,  'salles  d'asile,'  frequented  by  386  children. 

The  islands,  being  mostly  barren  rock,  are  unsuited  for  agriculture.  The 
chief  industry  is  cod-fishing,  mainly  in  vessels  from  France.  The  total 
exports  (mostly  colonial  produce)  amounted,  in  1894,  to  9,400,463  francs  ; 
total  imports,  6,749,514  francs.  In  1894  there  entered  at  St.  Pierre,  in  the 
foreign  trade,  1,498  vessels  of  68,051  tons.  In  addition,  the  French  and 
local  vessels  entered  numbered  1,959  of  117,853  tons.  Local  budget  for  1895, 
459,181  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  1896),  290,222  francs. 

Reference  :— Annuaire  des  lies  St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon.    St.  Pierre,  1895. 
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NEW  CALEDONIA  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

New  Caledonia  is  a  French  penal  colony,  and  the  government  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governor  Area,  6,000  square  miles.  Population  (1889):  colo- 
nists, 5,585;  officials  and  soldiers,  3,476;  natives,  41,874  ;  imported  labourers, 
1,825;  freed  convicts,  2,515;  convicts,  7,477;  total,  62,752,  Capital,  Noumea, 
4,000  inhabitants.  The  expenditure  of  the  mother  country  in  the  budget  of 
1896  amounted  to  8,243,778  francs;  the  local  budget  for  1895  was  2,709,419 
francs.  Coal,  and  other  minerals  are  worked,  rough  ore,  nickel,  chrome,  and 
cobalt  being  largely  exported  to  Europe  andAustralia.  Aboutl,  900  square  miles 
are  appropriated  to  natives  and  colonists  ;  600  square  miles  of  land  suited  for 
agriculture  or  pasturage  remain  uncultivated ;  the  rest  is  mostly  forest  or 
mountain.  Wheat,  maize,  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated,  as  also  pine-apples, 
coffee,  sugar,  coco-nuts,  cotton,  manioc,  vanilla,  vines,  and  other  sub-tropical 
cultures.  There  are  120,000  head  of  cattle.  Imports  (1893),  11,347,000 
francs,  of  which  the  value  of  4,912,000  francs  came  from  France;  exports, 
8,628,000  francs,  of  which  the  value  of  821,000  francs  went  to  France.  The 
chief  imports  are  haberdashery,  wines  and  spirits,  flour,  dried  vegetables, 
alimentary  goods.  Chief  exports  : — nickel,  preserved  meat,  chrome  ore, 
silver  lead  ore.  In  1891  153  vessels  of  133,249  tons  (99  of  71,205  tons 
British)  entered,  and  131  of  126,768  tons  (99  of  71,205  tons  British)  cleared 
at  the  port  of  Noumea. 

Dependencies  of  New  Caledonia  are  ; — The  Isle  of  Pines,  area  58  square 
miles,  44  miles  to  the  south-east ;  the  Loyalty  Archipelago,  three  principal 
and  many  smaller  islands,  total  area  756  square  miles,  100  miles  to  the  east ; 
the  Huon  Islands,  150  miles  to  the  north-east,  and  the  Chesterfield 
Islands,  500  miles  to  the  north-west,  both  groups  uninhabited  and  covered 
with  guano  ;  the  Wallis  Archipelago,  north-east  of  Fiji,  placed  under  the 
protectorate  of  France  definitively  in  1887. 
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SOCIETY  ISLANDS  AND  NEIGHBOURING  GROUPS. 

These  are  officially  known  as  the  French  Establishments  in  Oceania. 
They  consist  of  the  Society  Islands — Tahiti,  Moorea,  the  Tetiaroa  Islands, 
and  Meetia — and  Raiatea  and  Tubuai-Manu,  Huahine,  Bora-Bora,  and  other 
islands  to  the  north-west. 

The  Marquesas,  Tuamotu,  Gambler,  and  Tubuai  groups,  and  the  island  of 
Rapa. 

Tahiti,  the  principal  of  these  islands,  has  an  area  of  412  square  miles, 
and  Moorea,  50  square  miles.  Population  of  Tahiti,  10,113  ;  Moorea, 
1,600.  There  is  a  Governor  for  all  the  establishments  in  Oceania,  with  a 
council  for  consultation.  There  is  also  a  general  council  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  chief  town  and  port  of  Tahiti  is  Papeete.  The  expenditure 
of  France  (budget  for  1896)  is  896,418  francs.  The  local  budget  for  1896 
amounted  to  1,225, 790  francs.  The  total  exports  in  1894  amounted  to  125,628Z. ; 
imports,  108,282Z.  The  chief  exports  were  :  mother-of-pearl,  52,755Z.  ;  copra, 
39,236?.  ;  cotton,  10,155Z.  ;  vanilla,  3,1771.  ',  cottons,  preserved  meat,  flour, 
and  wines  are  imported.  In  Tahiti  and  Moorea  7,000  acres  are  under  culti- 
vation, the  chief  crops  being  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee.  In  1894,  49  vessels  of 
15,012  tons  entered  the  port  of  Papeete.  There  entered  also  228  coasters  of 
8,198  tons. 


Books  of  Reference  concerning  New  Caledonia  and 
Dependencies. 

British  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.     London. 

Jeannency  (A.),  La  Nouvelle  Caledonie  agricole.     16.     Paris,  1804. 

Legrand  "(M.  A.),  Au  Pays  des  Canaques.  La  Nouvelle  Caledonie  en  189ff.  8.  Fans, 
1893. 

Saliris  (P.  A.  de),  Marins  et  Missionaires :  Conquete  de  la  Nouvelle  Caledonie,  1843-1853. 
8.     Paris,  1892. 

Vuillod  (J.),  La  Nouvelle  Caledonie  et  ses  produits  en  1890.     8.     Saint-Cloude,  1891. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  the  French  Colonies  generally 

1.  Official. 

Les  Colonies  Frangaises.  Notices  publiees  par  ordre  du  Sous-Secretaire  d'Etat  des 
Colonies.    5  vols.     Paris,  1889-90. 

Statistiques  Coloniales.     Annual.    Paris. 

Tableaux  de  population,  de  culture,  &c.,  sur  les  Colonies  frangaises.     Paris,  1895. 

2.  Non-Official. 

Desehamps  (L.),  Histoive  de  la  Question  coloniale  en  France.  8.  Paris,  1691.  Histoire 
Bommaire  de  la  Colonisation  frangaise.    12.     Paris,  1894. 

Dubois,  Geographic  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

Oafferel  (P.).  Les  Colonies  frangaises.    4th  edition.    Paris,  1888. 

Oasquet  (A.),  Geographic  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies  et  Protectorats.   8.   Paris,  1892. 

Petit  (E.),  Organisation  des  Colonies  frangaises  et  des  Pays  de  Protectorat.  8.  Paris, 
1894,  &c. 

Rangier  (J.  C.  P.),  Precis  de  Legislation  et  d'Economie  coloniale.     12.     Paris,  1895. 

Zay  (E.),  Histoire  monetaire  des  Colonies  frangaises.     8.    Paris,  1892. 
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GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

(Deutsches  Reich.) 

Reigning  Emperor  and  King. 

Wilhelm  II.,  German  Emperor,  and  King  of  Prussia,  born 
January  27,.  1859,  became  German  Emperor  June  16,  1888  (see 
Prussia). 

Heir  Apparent. 

Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  May  6,  1882,  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor-King  (see  Prussia). 

The  present  German  Empire  is  essentially  different  from  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  which  came  to  an  end  in  1806.  But 
though  Austria,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  earlier 
empire,  is  not  a  member  of  the  present,  a  brief  historical 
summary,  including  both,  is  for  convenience  inserted  here. 
The  imperial  throne,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
line,  was  filled  by  election,  though  with  a  tendency  towards  the 
hereditary  principle  of  succession.  At  first  the  Emperor  was 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  Princes  and  Peers  of  the  Reich ; 
but  the  mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  a  limited  number  of  Princes,  fixed  at  seven  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  to  eight  (nine  from  1692  to  1777),  assumed 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and,  their  right  being 
acknowledged,  were  called  Electors.  With  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  Empire  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1806,  the  Electoral 
dignity  virtually  ceased,  although  the  title  of  Elector  was  re- 
tained sixty  years  longer  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
last  of  them  dethroned  in  1866  by  Prussia.  The  election  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  as  the  German  Emperor  (1871)  was 
by  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
on  the  initiative  of  all  the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany.  The 
imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  and 
follows  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

Since  Charlemagne  was  crowned  '  Kaiser  '  at  Rome,  on 
Christmas  Day  in  the  year  800,  there  have  been  the  following 
Emperors : — 

House  of  Charlemagne.  Kali  II.,  *  Der  Kahle '      .  876-877 

Karl  I.,  'DerGrosse'       .       800-814  Karl,  '  Der  Dicke '  .         .  881-887 

Ludwigl.,  'DerFromme'     814-840  Arniilf     ....  887-899 

Ludwig  II., 'Der  Deutsche    843-876  Lud  wig  III.,  *  Das  Kind'  900-911 
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House  of  Franconia. 
Konrad  I.         .         .         .       911-918 

House  of  Saxony. 
Heinrich  I.,   '  Der  Vogel- 

steller'  .  ,  .  919-936 
Otto  I.,  'Der  Grosse'  .  936-973 
Otto  II.  ...       973-983 

Otto  III.  .         .         .     983-1002 

Heinrich  II.     .         .         .   1002-1024 

House  of  Franconia.  » 

Konrad  II.,  'DerSalier'.  1024-1039 

Heinrich  III.  .         .         .  1039-1056 

Heinrich  IV.   .         .         .  1056-1106 

Heinrich  V.     .         .         .  1106-1125 

House  of  Saxony. 
Lothar  II.,  '  Dei-  Sachse  '    1125-1137 

House  of  Holienstaufen. 

Konrad  III.     .         .         .  1138-1152 

Friedrich  I.,  'Barbarossa'  1152-1190 

Heinrich  VI.   .         .         .  1190-1197 

Philipp    ....  1198-1208 
Otto   IV.,    'von  Wittels- 

bach'  ....  1208-1212 

Friedrich  II.    .         .         .  1212-1250 

Konrad  IV.      .         .         .  1250-1254 

First  Interregnum. 

Wilhelm  of  Holland        .  1254-1256 
Richard  of  Cornwall        .  1256-1272 

House  of  Hahshurg. 
Rudolf  I.  .         .         .  1273-1291 

House  of  Nassau. 
Adolf      ....  1292-1298 

House  of  Habsburg. 
Albrecht  I.       .         .         .   1298-1308 


Houses  of  Luxemburg  and  Bavaria. 
Heinrich  VII.  .         .   1308-1313 

LudwiglV.,  'DerBaier'.   1313-1347 
Kari  IV.  ...   1348-1378 

Second  Literregtium. 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia   .   1378-1400 
Ruprecht  'Von  der  Pfalz'  1400-1410 
Sigmund  of  Brandenburg.   1410-1437 

House  of  Habsburg. 


Albrecht  II.     . 

.   1438-1439 

Friedrich  III. 

.   1440-1493 

Maximilian  I. 

.   1493-1519 

KariV.    . 

.   1519-1556 

Ferdinand  I.    . 

.   1556-1564 

Maximilian  II. 

.   1564-1576 

Rudolf  II.       . 

.   1576-1612 

Matthias 

.   1612-1619 

Ferdinand  II. 

.   1619-1637 

Ferdinand  III. 

.  1637-1657 

Leopold  I. 

.   1657-1705 

Joseph  I. 

.  1705-1711 

Kari  VI. 

.  1711-1740 

House  of  Bavaria. 

Kari  VII. 

.  1742-1745 

House  of  Habsburg- Lorraine. 

Franz  1 1745-1765 

Joseph  II.  .  .  .  1765-1790 
Leopold  II.  .  .  .  1790-1792 
Franz  II.  .         .         .  1792-1806 

Third  Interregnum. 
Confederarion  of  the  Rhine  1806-1815 
German 'Bund'       .         .1815-1866 
North  German  Confedera- 
tion    ....   1866-1871 

House  of  Hohenzollern. 
Wilhelm  I.       .         .         .   1871-1888 
Friedrich  .      1888  (March-June) 

Wilhelm  II.     .         .  1888  (June) 


Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  bears  date  April  16,  1871. 
By  its  terms,  all  the  States  of  Germany  '  form  an  eternal  union 
for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of 
the  German  people.'  The  supreme  direction  of  the  military  and 
political  affairs  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,    in   this   capacity,    bears   the    title   of    Deutscher   Kaiser. 

M   M   2 
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According  to  Art.  II.  of  the  Constitution,  '  the  Emperor  repre- 
sents the  Empire  internationally,'  and  can  declare  war,  if 
defensive,  and  make  peace,  as  well  as  enter  into  treaties  with 
other  nations,  and  appoint  and  receive  ambassadors.  To  declare 
war,  if  not  merely  defensive,  the  Kaiser  must  have  the  consent 
of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  in  which  body,  together 
with  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  are  vested  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  has  no  veto 
on  laws  passed  by  these  bodies.  The  Bundesrath  represents  the 
individual  States  of  Germany,  and  the  Reichstag  the  German 
nation.  The  58  members  of  the  Bundesrath  are  appointed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  individual  States  for  each  session,  while 
the  members  of  the  Reichstag,  397  in  number  (about  one  for 
every  124,505  inhabitants),  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
ballot,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  March  19, 
1888,  which  came  into  force  in  1890,  the  duration  of  the  legis- 
lative period  is  five  years.  The  various  States  of  Germany  are 
represented  as  follows  in  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag : — 


states  of  the  Empire 


Kingdom  of  Prussia  .... 
,,         ,,  Bavaria 

,,         ,,  Saxony  ..... 
,,         ,,  "Wiirttemberg 
Grand-Duchy  of  Baden     . 
Hesse 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
Saxe-Weimar  . 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
Oldenburg 
Duchy  of  Brunswick 

,,      ,,  Saxe-Meiningen 
,,      ,,  Saxe-Altenburg 
,,      ,,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha    . 
,,      ,,  Anhalt      .... 
Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
,,  ,,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

„  Waldeck    . 
,,  ,,  Reuss  Aelterer  Linie 

,,  ,,  Reuss  Jiingerer  Linie 

,,  ,,  Schaumburg-Lippe 

,,  Lippe 
Free  town  of  Liibeck 
,,       ,,      ,,  Bremen 
,,       ,,      ,,  Hamburg 
Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine   . 

Total        .... 


Number  of 
Members  in 
Bundesrath 


17 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 


58 


Number  of 
Deputies  in 
Reichstag 


236 
48 
23 
17 
14 
9 
6 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
15 

397 
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Alsace-Lorraine  is  represented  in  the  Bundesrath  by  four  commissioners 
[Kommissdre)  without  votes,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Statthalter. 

The  total  number  of  electors  to  the  Reichstag  inscribed  on  the  lists  was 
10,628,292,  or  21  'S  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  1890,  at  the  general  election 
of  1893,  while  the  number  of  actual  voters  was  7,702,265  at  the  same  election, 
or  72 '5  per  cent,  of  the  total  electors.  In  252  districts  Protestantism  is  pre- 
dominant, and  in  the  remainder  Roman  Catholicism  claims  the  majority.  Of 
electoral  districts  with  60,000  of  a  population  and  under,  there  were  4  in 
1893  ;  between  60,000  and  80,000,  27  ;  between  80,000  and  100,000,  72  ; 
between  100,000  and  120,000,  116  ;  between  120,000  and  140,000,  91  ;  between 
140,000  and  160,000,  41  ;  and  above  160,000,  46.  Of  electoral  districts 
with  12,000  voters  or  less,  there  were  3  in  1893 ;  12,000-16,000,  21  ; 
16,000-20,000,  51  ;  20,000-24,000,  114  ;  24,000-28,000,  93  ;  28,000-32,000, 
49  ;  above  32,000  voters  &Q. 

Both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  session,  convoked 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve, 
after  a  vote  by  the  Bundesrath,  the  Reichstag.  Without  consent  of  the 
Reichstag  the  prorogation  may  not  exceed  thirty  days  ;  while  in  case  of  disso- 
lution new  elections  must  take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  a  new  session 
must  open  within  ninety  days.  All  laws  for  the  Empire  must  receive  the 
votes  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag.  The 
Bundesrath  is  presided  over  by  the  Reichskanzler,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  President  of  the  Reichstag  is  elected  by  the  deputies. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire,  passed  by  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag,  to 
take  effect  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  countersigned 
when  promulgated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  All  the  members  of 
the  Bundesrath  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
Reichstag. 

The  following  are  the  imperial  authorities  or  Secretaries  of  State  :  they  do 
not  form  a  Ministry  or  Cabinet,  but  act  independently  of  each  other,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Chancellor. 

1.  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. — Prince  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst,  born 
March  31,  1819  ;  Ambassador  from  the  German  Empire  to  France,  1874-85  ; 
Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  1885-94 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  October 
29,  1894. 

2.  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Freiherr  Marschall  von  Bieherstein. 

3.  hnperial  Home  Office  and  *  Representative  of  the  Chancellor. ' — Dr.  von 
Boetticher. 

4.  Imperial  Admiralty, — Herr  ffollmann.  Admiral  Commanding-in- 
Chief. — Freiherr  von  der  Goltz. 

5.  Imperial  Ministry  of  Justice. — Herr  Nieherding. 

6.  Imperial  Treasury. — Connt  y on  Posadoivsky-TFehner. 
And,  in  addition,  the  following  presidents  of  imperial  bureaus  : — 

7.  Imperial  Post- Office. — Dr.  yon  Stephan. 

8.  Imperial  Railways. — Dr.  Schulz. 

9.  Imperial  Exchequer.  — Herr  von  Wolff. 

10.  Imperial  Invalid  Fund. — Dr.  Rosing. 

11.  Imperial  Bank. — President,  Dr.  Koch, 

12.  Imperial  Debt  Commission. — President,  Herr  Meineckc. 

Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  Bundes- 
rath represents  also  a  supreme  administrative  and  consultative  board,  and  as 
such  has  twelve  standing  committees — namely,  for  army  and  fortifications  ;  for 
Wd^y^l  matters  ;  tariff,  excise,  and  taxp^  ;  trade  and  commerce  ;  railways,  posts, 
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and  telegraphs  ;  civil  and  criminal  law  ;  financial  accounts  ;  foreign  affairs  ; 
for  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  for  the  Constitution  ;  for  the  Standing  orders  ;  and  for 
railway  tariffs.  Each  committee  consists  of  representatives  of  at  least  four 
States  of  the  Empii-e ;  but  the  foreign  affairs  committee  includes  only  the 
representatives  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  WUrttemberg,  and  two  other  represen- 
tatives to  be  elected  every  year. 


Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the 
twenty-five  States  of  Germany  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude, 
and  of  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  returned  at  the  two 
census-periods  of  1885  and  1890,  and  on  June  14,  1895  : — 


states  of  the  Empire 

Area 
English 
sq.  miles 

Population 
Dec.  1,  1885 

Population 
Dec.  1,  1890 

Population 
June  14, 1895 

Pop. 
mile  1890 

Prussia 

134,463 

28,318,470 

29,957,367 

31,491,209 

222-8 

Bavaria 

29,282 

5,420,199 

5,594,982 

5,773,836 

191 

1 

Wiirttemberg 

7,528 

1,995,185 

2,036,522 

2,071,407 

270 

5 

Baden  . 

5,821 

1,601,255 

1,657,867 

1,713,844 

284 

8 

Saxony 

5,787 

3,182,003 

3,502,684 

3,753,372 

605 

2 

Mecklenburg-Schw. 

5,135 

575,152 

578,342 

606,617 

112 

6 

Hesse  . 

2,965 

956,611 

992,883 

1,031,791 

334 

8 

Oldenburg    . 

2,479 

341,525 

354,968 

369,754 

143 

2 

Brunswick   . 

1,424 

372,452 

403,773 

435,625 

283 

5 

Saxe-Weimar 

1,388 

313,946 

326,091 

339,106 

234 

8 

Mecklenburg-Str.. 

1,131 

98,371 

97,978 

103,373 

86 

6 

Saxe-Meiningen    . 

953 

214,884 

223,832 

232,818 

234 

8 

Anhalt 

906 

248,166 

271,963 

292,457 

300 

1 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

755 

198,829 

206,513 

217,591 

273 

5 

Saxe-Altenburg    , 

511 

161,460 

170,864 

178,719 

332 

4 

Lippe  . 

469 

123,212 

128,495 

123,515 

273 

9 

Waldeck      . 

433 

56,575 

57,281 

61,128 

132 

4 

Schwarzburg-Rud. 

363 

83,836 

85,863 

89,492 

236 

5 

Schwarzburg-Sond, 

333 

73,606 

75,510 

77,589 

226 

7 

Reuss-Schleiz 

319 

110,598 

119,811 

129,102 

375 

6 

Schau  m  burg-Lippe. 

131 

37,204 

39,163 

41,148 

298 

9 

Reuss-Greiz  . 

122 

55,904 

62,754 

66,641 

514 

3 

Hamburg     . 

158 

518,620 

622,530 

662,514 

3,949 

1 

Liibeck 

115 

67,658 

76,485 

82,813 

665 

1 

Bremen 

99 

165,628 

180,443 

191,624 

1,822 

6 

Alsace-Lorraine    . 
Total       . 

5,600 

1,564,355 

1,603,506 

1,621,279 
51,758,364 

286-3 

208,670 

46,855,704 

49,428,470 

236-7  1 
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The  population  of  the  lands  now  included  in  the  German 
Empire  (without  Heligoland)  was  24,831,396  in  1816,  and 
31,589,547  in  1837,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of 
nearly  1-3  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  actual 
increase  in  population  at  various  periods,  with  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  per  cent.     The  small  increase  in  1867-71  is  explained  by 


.ne  inter 

vention  oi  t 

He  war  witn 

Jj  ranee. 

Year 

Increase 

Annual  Rate 
per  cent. 

Year 

Increase 

Annual  Rate 
per  cent. 

1858 
1867 
1871 
1875 

5,371,195 

3,220,083 

970,171 

1,668,568 

0-75 
0-97 
0-61 

1 

1880 
1885 
1890 

2,506,701 
1,621,643 
2,570,680 

1-14 

0-7 

1-07 

The  increase  of  population  during  1885-90  was  greatest  in 
Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Reuss  Elder  Branch,  Sachsen,  Anhalt, 
Bremen,  Reuss  Younger  Branch,  and  Brunswick.  In  Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz  there  was  a  decrease. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1890  was  5,790,689,  and 
of  households  10,617,923.  Of  the  total  population  (in  1890)  47-0 
per  cent,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  above;  in  1885, 
43*7  per  cent.     Of  every  100  inhabitants  there  lived  in — 


No.ofTowns 

1880 

No.ofTowns 

1885 

No.ofTowns 

1890 

Large  towns  ^    . 
Medium  ,, 
Small       ,, 
Country  ,, 
Other  places 

14 

102 

641 

1,950 

7-24 

8-90 

12-54 

12-71 

58-61 

21 

116 

683 

1,951 

9-5 

8-9 

12-9 

12-4 

56-3 

26 
135 
733 

1,997 

12-1 
9-8 
13-1 
12-0 
53-0 

1  For  the  official  signification  of  these  names  see  p,  538. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1890,  24,230,832  were  males  and  25,197,638 
were  females.  Boys  under  10  years  of  age  numbered  5,993,681  ;  girls, 
5,966,226  ;  men  over  80  years  of  age  numbered  90,161  ;  women,  119,289. 

With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the  following  was  the  distribution  in 
1890  :— 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total         1 

Unmarried         .... 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced  and  separated     . 

15,058,108 

8,372,486 

774,967 

25,271 

14,591,560 

8,398,607 

2,157,870 

49,601 

29,649,668    : 
16,771,093 
2,932,837 
74,872 
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According  to  the  occupation-census  of  June  5,  1882,  the  population  of 
Germany  was  divided  as  in  the  table  below.  Of  the  total,  18,986,494  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  various  occupations. 


Place 

Agricul- 
ture, 
Cattle 

rearing, 
<fec. 

Forest- 
ry, 

Hunt- 
ing, 

Fish- 
ing 

Mining, 
Metal 
Works, 
and  other 
Indus- 
tries. 

Com- 
merce 
and 
Trade. 

Do- 
mestic 

and 
other 
Service 

Pro- 
fessions 

Without 
Profes- 
sion or 
Occupa- 
tion 

Total 

Prussia.    .    .    . 

11,678,383 

226,024 

9,393,750 

2,725,344 

690,892 

1,305,657 

1,267,810 

27,287,860 

Bavaria     .    .    . 

2,643,968 

37,297 

1,492,391 

435,701 

38,908 

242,890 

377,606 

5,268,761 

Saxony.     .     .     . 

578,592 

23,786 

1,695,895 

360,675 

53,584 

148,361 

153,929 

3,014,822 

Wurttemberg     . 

927,282 

15,642 

674,080 

143,258 

11,254 

95,714 

90,239 

1,957,469 

Baden  .... 

752,489 

13,086 

491,957 

140,870 

18,161 

77,785 

64,250 

1,558,598 

Hesse   .... 

381,995 

4,365 

339,809 

98.631 

14,895 

54,730 

35,332 

929,757 

Mecld.-Schwerin 

293,348 

10,723 

137,189 

47,783 

20,808 

32,135 

33,007 

574,993 

Saxe- Weimar .    , 

132,057 

3,162 

114,835 

23,939 

4,086 

16,066 

13,595 

307,740 

Meckl.-Strelitz  . 

49,244 

1,886 

25,142 

8,432 

3,643 

5,653 

5,167 

99,167 

Oldenburg     .     . 

174,526 

1,816 

94,609 

33,631 

3,909 

15,776 

13,160 

337,427 

Brunswick     .     . 

113,177 

6,885 

146,616 

38,467 

4,443 

18,071 

22,102 

349,761 

Saxe-Meiningen . 

67,819 

4,113 

92,806 

15,146 

9,955 

9,285 

7,227 

206,351 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

54,579 

1,468 

71,730 

14,237 

1,644 

6,523 

5,640 

155,811 

S.-Coburg-Gotha 

65,796 

3,880 

90,279 

16,480 

2,988 

9,838 

8,850 

198,111 

Anhalt.     .     .     . 

75,937 

2,481 

104,956 

24,129 

3,451 

12,382 

13,456 

236,792 

Sch.-Rudolstadt. 

28,701 

1,302 

38,239 

5,654 

1,459 

3,536 

2,200 

81,091  1 

Schw.-Sondersh, 

27,959 

1,673 

29,108 

5,320 

834 

3,747 

2,859 

71,500 

:  Waldeck    .    .    . 

30,378 

537 

16,255 

3,673 

839 

3,089 

1,914 

56,685 

!  Reuss-Greiz   .     . 

10,734 

492 

32,298 

3,990 

1,043 

1,664 

1,136 

51,357 

i  Reuss-Schleiz     . 

26,287 

1,758 

56,415 

8,755 

1,290 

4,491 

3,688 

102,684 

Schaumb.-Lippe 

12,543 

933 

15,410 

2,605 

413 

2,242 

1,570 

35,716 

Lippe    .... 

45,733 

609 

46,308 

6,318 

1,501 

4,396 

4,092 

108,957 

Liibeck      .    .    . 

8,976 

879 

23,305 

18,580 

2,234 

4,549 

5,868 

64,391 

Bremen     .     .     . 

11,985 

99 

75,935 

47,114 

2,968 

11,478 

10,637 

160,216 

Hamburg  .    .    . 

20,530 

1,948 

195,491 

159,721 

26,486 

28,712 

33,628 

466,516 

Alsace-Lorraine . 

627,800 

17,803 

563,272 

142,627 

16,606 

104,212 

67,260 

1,539,580 

j .  Total  Empire   . 

18,840,818 

384,637 

16,058,080 

4,531,080 

938,294 

2,222,982 

1 
2,246,222  45,222,113 

The  bulk  of  the  German  population  is  (on  the  basis  of  language)  Teutonic  ; 
but  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  provinces,  there  were  in  December,  1890, 
2,922,475  Slavs  (Poles,  Masurians,  and  Cassubians),  117,637  Lithuanians, 
65,254  Wends,  74,069  Moravians  and  Czechs ;  while  throughout  Prussia 
were  138,134  Danes,  40,124  Dutch,  10,972  Walloons,  and  34,725  English, 
French,  Swedish,  &c.  The  total  non-Germanic  population  was  3,403,390,  or 
nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

On  December  1,  1890,  Germany  contained  508,595  persons  born  elsewhere, 
the  birthplaces  of  whom  were  as  follows  : — 


Austria  and  Hungary 

.     205,545 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

15,534 

Russia    . 

.       62,640 

Sweden  and  Norway 

14,404 

Netherlands    . 

56,169 

Luxemburg 

12,585 

Switzerland    . 

.       41,105 

Other  European  Lands 

26,315 

France    . 

32,022 

United  States  . 

17,550 

Denmark 

.       23,317 

Elsewhere 

11,409 

Besides  29  born  at  sea.     In  1885  the  number  of  foreign-born  residents,  W9S 
434,525  ;   subjects  of  foreign  powers  were  372,792. 
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II.    Movement  of  the  Population. 


The    following   table   shows  the   movement   of   the   population    of     the 
Empire  during  five  years  : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

389,339 
395,356 
399,398 
398,775 
401,234 

1,838,439 
1,820,264 
1,903,160 
1,856,999 
1,928,270 

65,869 
61,011 
62,988 
61,028 
62,555 

170,572 
165,672 
172,456 
169,668 
176,352 

1,218,956 
1,260,017 
1,227,409 
1,272,430 
1,310,756 

619,483 
560,247 
675,751 
584,569 
617,514 

Of  the  children  born  in  1893,  992,466  were  boys,  and  935,798  girls. 

Emigration,  which  in  recent  years  assumed  larger  proportions  in  Germany 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  after  declining  for  some  time  received 
anew  impetus  in  1880  and  1881.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1881,  viz., 
220,902,  is  the  highest  total  yet  reached  in  any  one  year.  The  following 
table  shows  the  annual  number  of  German  emigrants  for  five  years  : — 


Years 
Average 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Total 

97,103 
120,089 
116,339 

87,677 
40,964 

Destination 

United 

States 

Brazil 

Other 

American 
Countries 

Africa 

Asia 

165 
97 
120 
146 
151 

Australia 

„.  .    _ 

474 
438 
376 
261 
225 

89,765 

113,046 

111,806 

78,249 

35,902 

4,148 

3,779 

796 

1,173 

1.288 

2.080 
2,130 

2,765 
7,262 
2.638 

471 
599 
476 
586 
760 

The  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  sail  from  German  ports  and  Antwerp. 
In  1890-94,  14,361  embarked  at  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam  ;  and  in  1890-94, 
a  yearly  average  of  3,802  at  French  ports,  notably  Havre  and  Bordeaux. 
The  emigrants  of  1894  by  way  of  German  ports,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam,  comprised  20,482  males,  18,346  females.  The  number  of 
families  was  5,123,  including  16,837  persons.  During  the  75  years 
from  1820  to  1894  the  total  emigration  to  the  United  States,  which 
absorbs  the  best  classes  of  emigrants,  numbered  about  5,150,000  in- 
dividuals, and  during  the  last  twenty-four  years  2,333,460.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  each  represented,  on  the  average,  a  money  value  of  200  marks, 
or  101. ,  so  that  the  total  loss  by  this  emigration  amounted  to  nearly 
51,500,000Z.  The  number  of  emigrants  to  Brazil  during  the  last  twenty-four 
years  (1871-94)  has  been  47,039. 

Of  the  emigrants  in  1894  (not  including  those  who  sailed  fropi  French 
ports)  the  prii^cipal  States  sent  as  follows  : — 
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Prussia      .  24,203     Saxony      .         .     2,018  ■    Oldenburg  .        704 

Bavaria  .  .  3,986  Hesse  .  .  515  1  Bremen  .  .  692 
Wiirtteniberg  .  2,343  Meek. -Schwerin  396  Alsace-Lorraine.  245 
Baden        .         .     1,340  ;  Hamburg  .         .     1,734 

In  1894,  52,760  emigrants  other  than  Germans  embarked  at  German 
ports. 

III.   Principal  Towns. 

German  towns  are  officially  distinguished  as  large  towns  (with  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards)  ;  medium  towns  (20,000-100,000  inhabitants)  : 
small  towns  (5,000-20,000  inhabitants),  and  country  towns  (2,000-5,000  in- 
habitants). In  1890,  only  1  town  had  over  1,000,000  inhabitants  ;  6  others 
over  250,000  ;  19  others  over  100,000  ;  21  between  50,000  and  100,000  ;  and 
103  between  20,000  and  50,000.  The  26  'large  towns'  with  the  States  to 
which  they  belong,  are  : — 


Town 

State 

Pop. 

Town 

State 

Pop. 

Berlin    . 

Prussia    . 

1,578,794 

Stuttgart 

Wurttem- 

Munich  ^ 

Bavaria  . 

349,024 

berg      . 

139,817 

Breslau . 

Prussia    . 

335,186 

Chemnitz 

Saxony    . 

138,954 

Hamburgh     . 

Hamburg 

323,923 

Elberfeld        . 

Pmssia    . 

125,899 

Leipzig  ^ 

Saxony    . 

295,025 

Bremen  '^ 

Bremen  . 

125,684 

Cologne 

Prussia    . 

281,681 

Strassburg     . 

Alsace- 

Dresden  ^ 

Saxony   , 

276,522 

Lorraine 

123,500 

Magdeburg    . 

Prussia    . 

202,234 

Danzig  . 

Prussia    . 

120,338 

Frankfurt-on- 

Stettin  . 

116,228 

Main   . 

179,985 

Barmen 

116,144 

Hanover  ^ 

163,593 

Crefeld  . 

105,376 

Kbnigsberg    . 

161,666 

Aachen . 

103,470 

Dusseldorf     . 

,, 

144,642 

Halle-a.-S.     . 

101,401 

Altona  . 

>5 

143,249 

Brunswick     . 

Brunswick 

101,047 

Nuremberg    . 

Bavaria  . 

142,590 

1  With  suburbs,  incorporated  January  1,  1892,  350,594. 

2  With  out-lying  suburbs  (Vororte)  569,260. 

s-With  suburbs,  incorporated  January  1,  1891,  and  January  1,  1892,  Leipzig  had  in  1890, 
357,122  inhabitants. 

4  With  suburbs,  incorporated  January  1,  and  July  1,  1892,289,844. 

5  With  suburbs,  incorporated  July  1,  1891,  174,455. 
<>  With  suburbs,  incorporated  April  1,  1892,  130,867. 

For  further  details  see  under  the  separate  States. 

Religion. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and 
for  complete  social  equality  among  all  religious  confessions.  The 
relation  between  Church  and  State  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  interdicted  in  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  all  convents  and  religious  orders,  except  those 
engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  and  purely  contemplative  orders, 
have  been  suppressed.  There  are  five  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops, and  twenty  bishoprics.  The  '  Old  Catholics '  have  a 
bishop  at  Bonn. 
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The  following   are    the  results    of  three    complete    religious 
censuses : — 


Creed 

nn 

PerCt. 
of  Pop. 

1880 

Per  Ct. 
of  Pop. 

1890 

Per  Ct. 
of  Pop. 

Protestants 
Roman  Catholics 
Other  Christians 
Jews  . 

Others   and    un- 
classified 

25,581,685 

14,869,292 

82,158 

512,153 

13,504 

62-3 

36-2 

0-2 

1-3 

0  03 

28,331,152 

16,232,651 

78,031 

561,612 

30,615 

62-6 

35-9 

0-2 

1-2 

•07 

31,026,810 

17,674,921 

145,540 

567,884 

13,315 

62-8 
35-8 
-29 
1-1 

•03 

Adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  are  included  in  *  Roman  Catholics. ' 
Roman  Catholics  are  (1890)  in  the  majority  in  only  three  of  the  German 

States,    and  form  more  than  20  per  cent,    of  the   population  in   only  four 

others,  as  follows  : — 


A.  States  iviih  20  per  Cent 

of  Roman 

Catholics. 

States 

Prot.  p.  Ct. 

Rom.  Cath. 
p.  Ct. 

Other  Chris- 
tians 

Jews  p.  Ct. 

Others  p.  Ct. 

-006 
•009 
-019 
•016 

Oldenburg 
Wurttemberg  . 
Hesse       . 
Pmssia    . 

77-31 
69-10 
67-09 
64-20 

21^91 
29^94 
29^58 
34-22 

•34 
•33 

•74 
•32 

-44 

-62 

2-57 

1-24 

B.   Predominantly  R 

)man  Catho 

lie. 

1 

Alsace-Lorraine 
Bavaria  . 
Baden     . 

21-05 
28-10 
36^11 

76-53 
70-83 
62-02 

•23 
•10 
•24 

2-16 

-96 

1-61 

-025        ! 

-009 

•017 

In  all  the  other  States  the  Roman  Catholics  form  less  than  4  -6  per  cent, 
of  the  population.     (For  further  particulars,  see  the  various  States. ) 


Instruction. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory  throughout  Germany. 
The  laws  of  Prussia,  which  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
elementary  schools  (Volksschulen),  supported  from  the  local  rates, 
in  every  town  and  village,  and  compel  all  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  these  or  other  schools,  have  been  adopted,  w4th  slight 
modifications,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  school  age  is 
from  six  to  fourteen.  The  system  of  secondary  education  is  also 
practically  homogeneous.  Above  the  elementary  schools  rank 
the  middle  schools  of  the  towns,  the  Bilrgerschulen  and  Hohere 
Burgerschulen,  which  fit  their  pupils  for  business  life.  Children 
of    the  working   classes   may  continue    their  education  at   the 
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Forthildungs-Schulen  or  continuation  schools,  which  are  open  in 
the  evening  or  other  convenient  time.  The  Gymnasia  are  the 
most  fully  developed  classical  schools,  preparing  pupils  in  a  nine 
years'  course  for  the  universities  and  the  learned  professions. 
The  Progymnasia  differ  from  these  only  in  not  having  the  highest 
classes.  In  the  Realgymnasia,  Latin,  but  not  Greek,  is  taught, 
and  what  are  usually  termed  '  modern  subjects '  have  more  time 
devoted  to  them.  Realproyymnasia  have  a  similar  course,  but 
have  no  class  corresponding  to  the  highest  class  in  the  preceding. 
In  the  Oherrealschulen  and  Realschulen  Latin  is  wholly  displaced 
in  favour  of  modern  languages.  In  1895,  1,056  secondary  schools, 
including  58  private  schools,  possessed  the  right  of  granting  cer- 
tificates to  pupils,  entitling  them  to  serve  in  the  army  as  one-year 
volunteers.  The  teachers  in  German  schools  are  required  to  hold 
a  Government  certificate,  and  to  have  undergone  a  year's  pro- 
bation. Higher  schools  for  girls  are  called  Holier e  Tochterschulen. 
Besides  these  there  are  numerous  Gewerheschulen  or  technical 
schools,  Polytechnica,  normal  schools,  seminaries,  and  the  uni- 
versities. The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1890 
was  8,694,887. 

No  oiRcial  statistics  of  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  teachers,  &c.,  are 
issued  for  the  entire  Empire  ;  but  particulars  on  these  heads  will  be  found 
under  some  of  the  separate  States,  The  number  of  elementary  schools  was 
estimated  in  1891  at  56,560,  of  pupils  attending  them  7,925,000,  and  of 
teachers  120,030.  The  immediate  expenditure  on  elementary  schools  was 
about  242,400,000  marks,  of  which  69,305,000  marks  came  from  State  funds. 
[Brachelli,  Statistische  Skizze  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  7th  ed.]  In  1895  the 
number  of  secondary  schools  was  as  follows  : — 


Gymnasia 

.     434 

Realschulen 

.     171 

Progymnasia     . 

.       86 

Hohere  Biirgerschulen 

2 

Realgymnasia    . 

.     130 

Other  public  schools 

.       33 

Realprogymnasia 

.     109 

Private  schools 

.       58 

Oherrealschulen 

.       33 

Among  the  more  important  special  and  technical  schools  in  1891  were  9 
technical  high-schools  and  polytechnics  ;  31  middle  schools  of  agriculture  ;  15 
schools  of  mining ;  15  schools  of  architecture  and  building  ;  9  academies  of 
forestry  ;  23  schools  of  art  and  art-industry  {Kunst  and  Kunstgewerhe- Schulen)  ; 
and  7  public  music-schools.  There  are  also  numerous  smaller  as  well  as 
private  agricultural,  music,  &c.,  schools,  and  a  large  number  of  artisans'  or 
trade  schools.  There  is  a  naval  academy  and  school  at  Kiel,  and  military 
academies  at  Berlin  and  Munich  ;  besides  47  schools  of  navigation,  9  military 
schools,  and  9  cadet  institutions. 

It  appears,  from  statistical  returns  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  united 
German  army,  that  of  all  recruits  of  the  year  1893-94  only  0*24  per  cent, 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  East  and  West  Prussia  and  in  Posen  the 
percfentage  ranged  from  0'76  to  2 '25  ;  in  all  the  other  States  the  number  was 
less  than  1  per  cent.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  it  was  only  072  per  cent,  in 
1883-84,  and  0-14  in  1893-94, 

There  are  21  universities   in  the  German  Empire,  besides  the   Lyceum 
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Hosianum  at  Braunsberg  (9  teachers  and  about  forty  students),  which  has 
only  faculties  of  theology  (Roman  Catholic)  and  philosophy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  for  the  summer  half-year 
1895,  and  the  number  of  students  for  the  winter  half-year  1894-95. 


Professors 

Students 

Universities 

and 
Teachers 

Theology  ' 

Jurisprudence 

Medicine 

Philosophy 

Total 

Berlin     . 

377 

484 

1,667 

1,220 

1,660 

5,631 

Bonn 

142 

305 

366 

245 

602 

1,518 

Breslau   . 

148 

351 

325 

297 

320 

1,293 

Erlangen 

67 

267 

209 

465 

190 

1,131 

Freiburg 

111 

215 

253 

466 

202 

1,136 

Giessen   . 

73 

61 

178 

142 

147 

528 

Gottingen 

114 

142 

204 

207 

251 

804  1 

Greifswald 

83 

202 

93 

381 

74 

750 

Halle       . 

133 

522 

294 

249 

474 

1,539 

Heidelberg 

132 

77 

339 

225 

387 

1,028 

Jena 

95 

59 

133 

190 

353 

635 

Kiel 

91 

68 

75 

251 

110 

504 

Kbnigsberg 

108 

103 

211 

221 

174 

709 

Leipzig   . 

195 

392 

985 

752 

856 

2,985 

Marburg . 

96 

102 

207 

225 

266 

800 

Munich  . 

171 

152 

1,230 

1,168 

700 

3,475 

Mtinster. 

48 

276 

— 

— 

135 

411 

Rostock  . 

44 

46 

88 

110 

176 

420 

Strassburg 

127 

103 

269 

313 

264 

949 

Tubingen 

92 

433 

401 

223 

108 

1,165 

Wiirzburg 

79 

128 

214 

779 

196 

1,347 

There  were  besides  a  certain  number  of  non-matriculated  students — the 
majority,  3,724,  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 

In  four  universities,  namely,  Freiburg,  Munich,  Munster,  and  Wiirzburg, 
the  faculties  of  theology  are  Roman  Catholic  ;  three  are  mixed,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic — Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Tiibingen  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing fourteen  are  Protestant. 


Justice  and  Crime. 
In  terms  of  Judicature  Acts  in  1877  and  1879  a  uniform 
system  of  law  courts  was  adopted  throughout  the  Empire  not 
later  than  January  1,  1879,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Reichsgericht,  all  courts  are  directly  subject  to  the  Government 
of  the  special  State  in  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  not 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  The  appointment  of  the  judges  is 
also  a  State  and  not  an  Imperial  function.  The  Empire  enjoys 
uniform  codes  of  commercial  and  criminal  law,  though  no  uniform 
code  of  civil  law  has  yet  been  adopted. 

The  lowest  courts  of  first  instance  are  the  Amtsgerichte,  each  with  a  single 
judge,  competent  to  try  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases.     There  was  on  January  1, 
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1895,  1,924  Amtsgerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every  25,690  inhabitants. 
The  Landgerichtc  exercise  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Amtsgerichte,  and 
also  a  more  extensive  original  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
divorce  cases,  &c.  In  the  criminal  chamber  five  judges  sit,  and  a  majority  of 
four  votes  is  required  for  a  conviction.  Jury  courts  {Schwiorgerichte)  are  also 
held  periodically,  in  which  three  judges  preside  ;  the  jury  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber. There  are  172  Landgerichtc  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every  287,374  of 
the  population.  The  first  court  of  second  instance  is  the  Oherlandcsgericht. 
In  its  criminal  senate,  which  also  has  an  original  jurisdiction  in  serious 
cases,  the  number  of  the  judges  is  seven.  There  are  twenty-eight  such  courts 
in  the  Empire.  The  total  number  of  judges  on  the  bench  in  all  the  courts 
above  mentioned  is  7,601.  In  Bavaria  alone  there  is  an  Oberste  Landes- 
gericht,  with  eighteen  judges,  with  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Bavarian 
Oberlandesgerichte.  The  supreme  court  is  the  llcichsgericht,  which  sits  at 
Leipzig.  The  judges,  eighty-four  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
on  the  advice  of  the  Bundesrath.  The  court  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  all  inferior  courts,  and  also  an  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  treason. 
It  has  four  criminal  and  six  civil  senates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminal  cases  tried  before  the 
courts  of  first  instance,  with  the  number  and  sex  of  convicted  persons,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  per  10,000  of  the  civil  population  over  twelve  years 
of  age : — 


Year 

Cases  tried 

Persons  convicted 

Total 

Conviction 
per  10,000 
inhabitants 

Amtsger. 

Landger. 

Males 

Females 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

1,032,880 
1,023,453 
1,048,389 
1,131,165 
1,147,278 

73,857 
76,702 
80,463 
88,418 
87,480 

303,195 
314,192 
321,657 
347,050 
356,232 

66,449 
67,258 
69,407 
75,277 
74,171 

369,644 
381,450 
391,064 
422,327 
430,403 

110-2 
112-2 
112-4 
119-9 
120-0 

Of  the  persons  convicted  in  1893,  43,776  were  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  j  and  151,679  had  been  previously  convicted. 


Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  an  imperial  function  ;  but  all  the  States  ex- 
cept two  have  adopted  the  law  of  settlement  passed  by  the  Reichstag  in  June 
1870.  Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine  have  independent  poor-law  legislation. 
According  to  the  law  of  1870  each  commune  {Gemeinde)  or  poor  law-district 
{Armenverband)  is  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor,  much  as  is  the  case 
in  English  parishes  ;  and  a  settlement  for  purposes  of  poor-relief  is  generally 
obtained  by  a  residence  of  two  years  in  any  one  commune.  Paupers  wha 
from  any  cause  have  no  local  settlement  are  looked  after  by  the  Government 
of  the  State  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  called  Landarmcn,  or  national 
paupers.  By  an  imperial  law  passed  in  1874,  any  German  entitled  to  poor- 
relief  may  apply  for  it  to  the  commune  in  which  he  happens  at  the  time  to  be, 
but  that  commune  is  empowered  to  recover  expenses  from  the  commune  in 
which  the  pauper  has  a  settlement.  In  1885  the  number  of  paupers  receiving 
public  relief  was  as  follows  : — 
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Heads  of  Fami- 
lies and  Single 
Paupers 

Dependants 

Total 

Per  Cent.  - 

of 
Population  ] 

Bavaria   . 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Other  states     . 

86,098 

39,047 

761,426 

65,452 

34,442 

605,921 

151,550 

73,489 

1,367,347 

2-80       1 

4-70      ; 
3-43 

I         Total. 

i 

886,571 

705,815 

1,592,386 

3-40 

As  preventive  measures  under  this  head  must  be  mentioned  the  imperial 
laws  introducing  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  against  sickness 
(1883  and  1892)  and  insurance  against  accidents  by  employers  (1884-1887)  and 
the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  by  the  workmen  themselves  against  old 
age  and  infirmity  (1889). 


Finance. 

The  common  expenditure  of  the  Empire  is  defrayed  from  the 
revenues  arising  from  customs,  certain  branches  of  the  excise, 
and  the  profits  of  the  posts,  telegraphs,  and  State  railways.  The 
individual  States  are  assessed  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  proportion 
to  population. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (in 
thousands  of  marks)  for  five  years,  the  figures  for  the  last  two 
years  being  taken  from  the  budget  estimates  : — 


Kevenue 


Years 


1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 


Ordinary 


1,000  M. 
1,091,561 
1,068,699 
1,117,570 
1,154,899 
1,178,395 


Extraord. 
(loans,  &c.) 


1,000  M. 
322,335 

67,938 
172,018 
130,275 

46,379 


Total 


1,000  M. 
1,413,896 
1,136,637 
1,289,588 
1,285,174 
1,224,774 


Expenditure 


Ordinary 


1,000  M. 
1,085,184 
1,088,671 
1,097,544 
1,156,271 
1,192,872 


Extraord. 

(military, 

&c.) 


1,000  M. 
159,870 
155,560 
172,408 
130,275 
46,379 


Total 


1,000  M. 
1,245,054 
1,244,231 
1,269,952 
1,286,546 
1,239,251 


The  amounts  raised  by  customs,  excise,  and  stamps  were  as  follows 
thousands  of  marks)  : — 


(in 


1 

1891-92     1    1892-93 

1893-94    1     ;i894-95 

lated           1 
1895-96    i 

Customs  and  excise  . 
Stamps     .         .         .         . 

641,244 
33,782 

620,004 
31,303 

607,080  ;  621,936 
31,203  1    34,045 

627,003 
54,629 

Total 

675,026 

651,307 

638,283 

655,981 

681,632 
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The  sums  paid  in  lieu  of  customs  and  excise  by  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
not  included  in  the  Zollgebiet  are  included  in  the  above  figures.  The  share 
of  this  direct  imperial  taxation  is  about  10s.  6d.  per  head. 

The  distribution  of  the  expenditure  (in  thousands  of  marks)  is  as 
follows : — 


Years 

Defence 

Debt 

General 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

1 

1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 

1           1894-95 
1895-96 

531,986 
548,666 
554,898 
588,047 
592,167 

119,925 

118,395 

128,898 

96,960 

40,032 

55,807 
58,711 
65,182 
71,740 
73,967 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  total  revenue  and  expenditure, 
including  supplements  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1896  : — 


Expenditure 

1,000  Marks 

Revenue 

1,000  Marks 

1 

1  Reichstag 

651-0 

Customs  and  Excise 

1 

1  Chancellery 

153-8 

Duties  . 

627,003-4     i 

Foreign  Office  . 

10,556-5 

Stamps    . 

54,629-0 

Home  Office     . 

29,725-6 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

29,778-9 

Imperial  Army 

472,212-4 

Printing  Office 

1,474-2 

„        Navy 

55,261-5 

Railways . 

23,173-0 

Ministry  of  Justice 

2,085-4 

Imperial  Bank 

7,182-1 

Imperial  Treasury 
Railways 

378,910-0 

Various  departmental 

346-9 

receipts 

11,950-5 

Debt  of  Empire 

73,967-3 

Interest    of    Invalid 

Audit  Office     . 

735-5 

Fund   . 

26,393-7 

Pension  Fund  . 

55,034-8 

Interest  of  Imperial 

Invalid  Fund  . 

26,393-7 

Funds  . 

10-0 

Reform  of  Civil  Ser-"\ 

49-9 

Various    . 

800-0 

vice  salary  system/ 
Total  ordinary  recur-  \ 
ring  expenditure/ 
Total     non-recur-S 
ring  and   extra-  \^ 
ordinary    expen-  j 
diture        .         .  j 

Extraordinary  re-  ) 
ceipts .         .         / 

Federal  contribu-  \ 
tions  .         .         / 

46,378-6 
396,000-1 

1,106,084-3 

133,166-2 

Grand  total . 

j                Grand  total 

1,239,250-5 

1,224,773-5     1 

For  1894-95  the  Federal  contributions  {Matricular  Beitrdge)  amount  tO' 
356,842,300  marks,  to  which  the  principal  States  contribute  as  follows  : — 


1,000  M. 

1,000  M. 

1,000  M. 

Prussia    . 

233,180' 

Baden 

.  14,055 

Saxe-Weimar 

.  2,538 

Bavaria  . 

50,088 

Alsace-Lorr. 

.  13,617 

Oldenburg  . 

.  2,763 

Wiirttemberg 

18,294 

Hesse 

.     7,729 

Brunswick  . 

.  3,142 

Saxony  . 

27,258 

Meckl.-Schwer. 

.     4,501 

Hamburg    . 

.  4,846 
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At  the  end  of  March  1894  the  total  funded  debt  amounted  to  1,915,714,500 
marks.  Of  this  amount  450,000,000  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  775,714,500 
at  3^  per  cent.,  and  690,000,000  at  3  per  cent.  Besides  the  funded  there 
exists  an  unfunded  debt,  represented  by  '  Reichs-Kassenscheine,' or  imperial 
treasure  bills,  outstanding  on  March  31,  1894,  to  the  amount  of  120,000,000 
marks. 

As  a  set  off  against  the  debt  of  the  Empire  there  exists  a  variety  of  in- 
vested funds.  The  fund  for  invalids  (March,  1893)  consisted  of  457,194,900 
marks.  The  war  treasure  fund,  120,000,000  marks,  is  not  invested,  but  pre- 
served in  gold  at  Spandau. 


Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

Germany  has  a  total  frontier  length  of  4,570  miles.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  (293  miles),  Denmark  (47 
miles),  and  the  Baltic  (927  miles)  ;  on  the  south  well-defined 
mountain-ranges  and  the  Lake  of  Constance  separate  it  from 
Austria  (1,403  miles)  and  Switzerland  (256  miles).  On  the  re- 
maining sides,  however,  the  boundaries  are  chiefly  conventional, 
except  in  the  south-west,  where  the  Yosges  Mountains  separate 
Germany  and  France.  On  the  east  Germany  is  bounded  by 
Russia  for  843  miles ;  on  the  west  by  France  (242  miles),  Luxem- 
burg (111  miles),  Belgium  (70  miles),  and  Holland  (377  miles). 

Some  of  the  coast  defences  and  batteries  have  been  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  The  Empire  is  at 
present  divided  into  ten  '  fortress  districts '  (Festungs-Inspec- 
tionen),  each  including  a  certain  area  with  fortified  places.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  districts,  and  the  names  of  the  fortresses 
in  each,  the  fortified  places  of  the  first  class,  serving  as  camps, 
being  distinguished  by  italics,  while  those  specially  designed  for 
railway  protection  or  obstruction  are  marked  by  asterisks  (*),  and 
coast  fortresses  by  a  dagger  (t)  : — 

1.  KoNiGSBERG :  Konigsbcrg,  Danzig,  f  Pillau,+  Memel,t  Boyen.  2 
PosEN :  Posen,  Glogau,*  Neisse,  Glatz.  3.  Berlin:  Spandau,  Magdeburg, 
Torgau,*  Kilstrin.  4.  Mainz  :  Mainz,  Ulm,  Rastatt.  5.  Metz  :  Metz,  Dieden- 
hofen,*  Bitsch.*  6.  Cologne  (Koln)  :  Cologne,  Koblenz,  Wesel,*  Saarlouis.* 
7.  Kiel  :  Kiel,  Friedrichsort,t  Cuxhaven,t  Geestemiinde,+  Wilhelmshaven,t 
Swinemiinde.t  8.  Thoen  :  Thorn,  Graudenz,  Vistula  Passages  (Weichseliiber- 
giinge),  Dirschau.  9.  Strassburg  :  Strassburg :  New  Breisach.  10.  Munich 
(Miinchen)  :  Ingolstadt,  Germersheim.  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Empire  has  17  fortified  places  of  the 
first  class,  serving  as  fortified  camps,  and  19  other  fortresses. 

These  fortresses  are  all  connected  with  each  other  by  means 
of  underground  telegraphs,  while  strategical  railway  lines  lead 
from  the  principal  military  centres  towards  the  frontiers. 

N    N 
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II.  Army. 

The  63rd  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  1871  enacts  that  'the 
whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Empire  shall  form  a  united  army 
in  war  and  peace,  under  the  orders  of  the  Kaiser.'  The  Prussian 
War  Office  discharges  also  the  functions  of  an  Imperial  War  Office, 
but  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg  have  War  Ministers  of 
their  own.  The  military  budgets  of  the  two  last  named  are,  how- 
ever, prepared  in  Berlin,  and  Bavaria  is  obliged  to  vote  military 
supplies  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  other  budgets.  The 
Sovereigns  of  these  three  Kingdoms  have  the  right  to  select  the 
lower  grades  of  officers,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  a 
convention  signed  November  23,  1870,  reserved  to  himself  the 
special  privilege  of  superintending  the  general  administration  of 
the  Bavarian  contingent  to  the  German  army.  But  the  approval 
of  the  Kaiser  must  be  obtained  to  all  appointments,  and  nothing 
affecting  the  superior  direction  of  the  troops  of  any  State  of  the 
Empire  can  be  done  without  his  consent.  All  German  troops  are 
bound  by  the  Constitution  to  obey  unconditionally  the  orders  of 
the  Kaiser,  and  must  swear  accordingly  the  oath  of  fidelity.  But 
this  oath  to  the  Kaiser  is  not  imposed  upon  the  Bavarian  troops 
in  time  of  peace.  Art.  65  of  the  Constitution  gives  the  Emperor 
the  right  of  ordering  the  erection  of  fortresses  in  any  part  of 
the  Empire ;  and  Art.  68  invests  him  with  the  power,  in  case  of 
threatened  disturbance  of  order,  to  declare  any  country  or  district 
in  a  state  of  siege.  The  constitution  of  the  army  is  regulated  by 
various  military  laws  passed  between  1867  and  1893  ;  the  Prussian 
military  legislation  before  1871  being  extended  to  the  Empire. 

By  the  Constitution  of  April  16,  1871,  it  is  enacted  that  'every  German 
is  liable  to  service — and  no  substitution  is  allowed. '  Every  German  capable 
of  bearing  arms  has  to  be  in  the  standing  army  (or  navy)  for  six  years  (seven 
years  for  the  cavalry  and  field  horse-artillery)  as  a  rule  from  the  finished 
twentieth  till  the  commencing  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  though  liability 
to  service  begins  on  the  completion  of  the  seventeenth  year.  Of  the  six 
years,  two  must  be  spent  in  active  service  (three  for  the  cavaliy  and  field 
horse-artillery),  and  the  remaining  four  in  the  army  of  reserve.  After  quitting 
the  army  of  reserve,  the  conscript  has  to  form  part  of  the  Landwehr  for 
another  five  years  in  the  first  class  or  '  ban  '  (four  years  for  the  cavalry  and 
field  horse-artillery),  and  seven  years  in  the  second  *ban.' 

About  400,000  young  men  reach  the  age  of  twenty  every  year,  and  when 
the  numbers  of  those  morally  or  physically  unfit  to  serve,  of  volunteers,  and 
of  emigrants,  are  deducted,  about  360,000  are  left  liable  for  service.  Of  these, 
however,  owing  to  the  legal  limitation  of  the  peace  strength,  only  a  certain 
number  (chosen  by  lot)  join  the  army,  the  remainder  are  drafted  into  the 
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Ersatztruppen,  a  kind  of  reserve,  where  the  period  of  service  is  twelve  years.- 
Men  in  the  Ersatztmppen  are  liable  to  three  periods  of  drill  (of  ten,  six,  and 
four  weeks  respectively) ;  but  as  financial  considerations  allow  of  only  a  cer- 
tain number  being  so  drilled,  many  receive  no  military  training  at  all.  At  the 
end  of  twelve  years  the  trained  members  of  the  Ersatz  pass  into  the  first  ban 
of  the  Landsturm,  the  untrained  into  the  second  ban.  By  the  Army  Act, 
which  came  into  force  on  October  1,  1893,  the  annual  levies  were  increased 
by  about  60,000  men,  and  the  period  of  service  under  arms  of  the  infantry 
was  reduced  from  3  to  2  years,  that  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  being  3 
years  as  before. 

One-year  volunteers,  of  whom  about  8,000  join  annually,  serve  at  their  own 
charges,  and  are  not  reckoned  in  the  legal  peace  strength.  Non-commissioned 
officers  are  generally  appointed  from  men  desiring  to  make  the  army  their 
profession. 

All  able-bodied  men  between  the  age  of  seventeen  and  forty-five,  who  arc 
neither  in  the  standing  army  nor  the  reserves,  must  belong  to  the  Landsturm, 
which  is  only  called  out  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Germany.  The  Land- 
sturm is  divided  into  two  classes  or  *  bans  ; '  to  the  first  ban  belong  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty-nine  ;  to  the  second  those  between 
thirty-nine  and  forty-five. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  and  organisation  of  the  imperial 
army  on  the  peace  footing  in  1895-96  : — 


Peace  Footing. 

Officers 

Rank  and  File 

Horses 

Infantry,  173  regiments 

11,774 

363,432 

1 

Rifles,  19  battalions    . 

410 

12,027 

—              [ 

Bezirkskommandos,  290 

734 

5,413 



Surgeons,  Instructors,  &c.  . 
Total  Infantry    . 

2,714 

1 

! 

12,918 

383,586 

Cavalry,  93  regiments 

2,352 

65,499 

64,004 

,,        special  services  (in- 

cluding officers) 

— 

828 



Field  Artillery,  43  regiments 

2,671 

58,424 

29,044 

, ,             special     ser- 

vices (including  officers)  . 

— 

809 



Foot  Artillery,  17  regiments 

and  1  battalion 

869 

22,857 

37 

Foot   Artillery   special  ser- 

vices (including  officers)  . 

— 

132 

__ 

Pioneers,    23   battalions,    3 

railway  regiments,   1  bal- 

loon detachment,   1   rail- 

way battalion,  and  3  rail- 

j 

way  companies 

729 

19,018 

— 

Special  Pioneer  services 

— 

124 



Train,  21  battalions    . 

307 

7,631 

4,195 

Special  train  services  . 

— 

69 



Special  formations 

486 

2,896 



Non-regimental  officers,  &c. 
Total       . 

2,286 

243 

-            1 

22,618 

562,116 

97,280 
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By  the  law  of  August  3,  1893,  to  coutiuue  in  force  to  March  31,  1899,  the 
peace  strength  of  the  imperial  army  is  479,229  men,  besides  officers,  surgeons, 
paymasters,  &c. 

No  official  returns  of  the  war-strength  of  the  German  army  are  published  ; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  last  extremity  Germany  on  her  present  organi- 
sation would  have  a  war-strength  of  over  3,000,000  trained  men. 

The  mass  of  soldiers  thus  raised  is  divided  into  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  and  corps  d'armee.  The  strength  of  an  ordinary  battalion  in  peace  is 
544  men,  raised  in  war  to  1,002  by  calling  in  part  of  the  reserves  ;  it  is 
divided  into  four  companies,  each  of  which  in  war  consists  of  250  men. 
Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  the  battalions  of  the  guards  and  the 
regiments  in  garrison  in  the  Keichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  strength  of 
which  on  the  peace  footing  is  686  men.  During  peace  each  regiment  of  in- 
fantry consists  of  three  battalions,  each  brigade  of  two  regiments  ;  each  in- 
fantry division  of  two  brigades,  to  which,  under  the  command  of  the  divisional 
general,  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  artillery,  each  of  six 
guns,  and  either  a  battalion  of  riflemen  or  a  battalion  of  pioneers  are  attached. 
Each  field-artillery  regiment  is  divided  into  three  detachments,  each  of  two, 
three  or  four  batteries.  In  all  there  are  494  field  batteries,  of  which  47  are 
mounted.  Each  battery  numbers,  as  a  rule,  in  peace  four,  in  war  six,  fully 
mounted  guns.  The  corps  d'armee  is  considered  a  unit  which  is  independent 
in  itself,  and  includes  not  only  troops  of  all  three  arms,  but  a  portion  of  all 
the  stores  and  appliances  which  are  required  by  a  whole  army.  Each  corps 
d'armee  consists  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  a  cavalry  division  of  four  regi- 
ments, with  two  horse -artillery  batteries  attached,  besides  the  two  cavalry 
regiments  attached  to  the  infantry  divisions,  and  a  reserve  of  artillery  of  six 
field  batteries  and  one  mounted  battery.  There  is,  moreover,  attached  to 
each  corps  d'armee  one  battalion  of  pioneers  and  one  of  train. 

The  corps  d'annee,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  of  the  guards,  are 
locally  distributed  through  the  Empire.  There  are  (besides  the  Prussian  corps 
of  the  guards)  19  army  corps  districts  and  one  divisional  district  for  the  25th 
(Grand  Ducal  Hessian)  division,  12  of  which  are  named  after  Prussian 
provinces,  and  the  remaining  seven  after  States  of  the  Empire.     They  are  : — 

I,  East  Prassia ;  2,  Pomerania ;  3,  Brandenburg ;  4,  Saxony  ;  5,  Posen  ;  6, 
Silesia  ;  7,  Westphalia  ;  8,  Rhineland  ;  9,  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  10,  Hanover  ; 

II,  Hesse-Nassau ;  12,  Saxony  ;  13,  Wiirttemberg  ;  14,  Baden  ;  15,  Alsace  ; 
16,  Lorraine  ;  17,  "West  Prussia  ;  and  the  1st  and  2nd  Royal  Bavarian  Anny 
Corps.  Two  of  these  army  corps  were  added  in  1890  ;  so  that  on  the  lines 
of  the  above-mentioned  report  the  total  war-forces  would  embrace  21  corps, 
the  guards  corps  forming  the  twentieth,  the  Hessian  division  being  strengthened 
to  form  the  twenty-first. 


m.  Navy. 

After  the  War  of  1870-71  the  German  navy  was  re-organised,  and  a 
Flottengriindungsplan  laid  down.  By  a  cabinet  order  of  March  30,  1889, 
the  administration  was  wholly  re-organised.  The  chief  command  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  administration,  and  vested  in  a  naval  officer,  while  the 
administration  was  transferred  to  the  Heichsrnarineamt,  having  at  its  head, 
under  the  chancellor,  the  naval  secretary  of  state.  The  first  of  these  officials 
deals  generally  with  the  movements  of  the  fleet,  and  with  questions  relating 
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^B  imperial  arsenals   and   dockyards,    matters   more   especially  concerning  the 
W^    maUriel,  clothing,  victualling,  &c,,  fall  to  the  department  of  the  secretary 
■       of  state.     The  ships  of  the  German  navy  are  divided  between  the  Baltic  and 
I        North  Sea  stations.     The  chief  naval  establishments  are  at  Kiel  on  the  Baltic 
I        and  Wilhelmshaven  on  the  North  Sea,  and  the  strategic  canal,  named  Kaiser 
r        Wilhelm  Kanal,   across  the  Schleswig-Holstein  neck  from  Kiel  to  the  Elbe, 
which   was    opened  in  the  month  of  June,   1895,  will  facilitate  the  trans- 
ference   of  forces    from  one  base    to    the  other.      For  administrative  pur- 
poses the   German  littoral  has  been  divided  into  six    inspectorates,    viz. — 
(1)  East  and  West  Prussia,  (2)  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  (3)  Liibeck  and 
Eastern  Schleswig-Holstein,  (4)  "Western  Schleswig-Holstein,  (5)  the  district  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  (6)  the  Jade,  the  East  Frisian  Islands,  and  Heli- 
goland.   The  chief  torpedo  stations  are  at  Friedrichsort,  Wilhelmshaven,  Kiel, 
Cuxhaven,  and  Geestemiinde.     The  manceuvring  squadron  consists  of  eight 
ships  and  two  avisos  ;  the  cruiser  division  is  formed  by  five  vessels  of  the 
cruiser  type  and  by  one  aviso,  and  there  are  eleven  vessels  on  foreign  stations. 
In  the  year  1888-89  a  programme  was  laid  down  for  practically  a  new 
fleet,   including  4  first-class   barbette  battle-ships  of  about  10,000   tons,   10 
'coast-defence'  armourclads  of  3,600  tons,  8  cruiser-corvettes  of  6,052  tons, 
5  cruisers  of  1,580  tons,  and  smaller  vessels,  but  provision  has  not  been  made 
for  all  of  these,  and  some  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  programme. 
In  addition  there  are  cruisers  of  the  Bussard  class  to  replace  the  Eber  and 
Adler,  lost  at  Samoa,  as  well  as  other  ships  to  replace  vessels  removed  from 
the  first  list  of  the  fleet. 

T\\Q  personnel  for  1895-96  consists  of  969  officers,  4,439  petty  officers,  and 
15,202  men.  There  are  beside^*  116  surgeons,  99  mechanicians  and  gimsmiths, 
with  other  employees,  bringing  the  total  personnel  of  the  navy  to  the  number 
of  22,277  men. 

In  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  German  fleet, 
only  those  projected  vessels  have  been  included  for  which  votes  have  already 
been  made  by  the  Reichstag.  The  system  upon  which  the  table  has  been 
constructed  is  explained  in  the  Introductory  Table.  The  German  official 
classification  has  recently  been  changed.  Non-effective  vessels  and  transports 
are  not  included.  The  *  port  defence  ships '  are  old  ironclads  and  armoured 
gun-vessels  : — 

Launched,  t>    ii- 

December,  1895.  BuiUlmg. 

Battleships,  1st  class  4  ....  1 

,,         2nd  class  5  .         .         .         .  — 

,,         3rd  class  4  .         .         .         .  — 

Port  defence  ships  12  .         ,         .         .  — 

Cruisers,  1st  class  {a)  1  ....  1 

„       {h)  8  ....  - 

,,       2nd  class  11  ....  3 

,,       3rd  class  {a)  19  ....  1 

„        W  4  ....  - 

Torpedo-craft,  1st  class  ^  128  ....  8 

,,             2nd  class  4  .         .         .         .  — 

The  table  which  follows  of  the  German  armour-clad  fleet  is  arranged  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  British  and  French  navies, 

1  Including  'division  boats,' 
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The  ships  named  in  italics  are  classed  as  port  defence  vessels  in  the  foregoing 
statement  of  strength.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the  others  in- 
dicate the  several  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  Abbreviations  : — 
J.  broadside  ;  c.b.  central  battery;  t.  turret ;  bar.  barbette ;  Q.F.  quick  firing. 
Light  and  machine  guns  are  not  given.  The  armament  consists  of  Krupp 
guns :— 


.& 

Name 

1 

1 
1 

Armament 

ll 

il 

n 

Tons 

Inches 

! 

6. 

KonigWilhelm  . 

1868 

9,600 

12 

18  9-4  in.  ;    5  8-2  in. 
(13-ton);    6  5  9  in. 

5 

8,000 

14-7 

<• 

Preussen  .        .        3 

1873 

6,660 

m 

4  10-2  in.  ;  2  6-6  in. ; 
4  3-4  in.  Q.F. 

4 

5,400 

13-9 

t. 

Friedrichder  Grosse  3 

1874 

6,660 

m 

do.              do. 

4 

5,400 

14-2 

c.b. 

Kaiser       .        .        3 

1874 

7,550 

,0 

8  10-2  in.  ;  1  8-2in.  ; 
7  5-9  in. 

5 

8,000 

13-7 

c.b. 

Deutschland      .        3 

1874 

7,550 

10 

do.              do. 

5 

8,000 

13-7 

bar. 

Sachsen     .        .        2 

1877 

7,280 

16 

6  10-2  in.  ;  4  41  in. 
Q.F. 

4 

5,600 

140 

bar. 

Bayern      .        .        2 

1878 

7,280 

16 

do.              do. 

4 

5,600 

18-5 

bar. 

Wurttemberg    .       2 

1878 

7,280 

16 

do.              do. 

4 

5,600 

13-5 

bar. 

Baden        .        .        2 

1880 

7,280 

16 

do.              do. 

4 

5,600 

13-5 

bar. 

Oldenburg         .        2 

1884 

5,120 

12 

8  9-4  in.;       3-4  in. 
Q.F. 

4 

3,900 

135 

bar. 

Brandenburg    .        1 

1891 

9,840 

151 

6  11  in.  ;  16  4-1  Q.F.  ; 
8  3-4  Q.F. 

7 

9,500 

160 

\  bar. 

Kurfiirst  Fried  rich 

1 

Willielm         .        1 

1891 

9,840 

15| 

do.              do. 

7 

9,500 

160 

bar. 

Weissenburg     .        i 

1891 

9,840 

15| 

do.              do. 

7 

9,500 

16  0 

bar. 

Worth        .        .        1 

1892 

9,840 

15| 

do.              do. 

7 

9,  ,500 

160 

bar. 

Ersatz  Preussen       i 

eons. 

9,840 

bar. 

Basilisk,  Biene,  Ca- 
maleon,   Crocodil,  \ 

Hummel.     Mucke, 

1876  ! 

Natter,  Salaviun-  ) 

to     1  1,090 

8 

Ill -8  in.  (35-ton) 

1 

700 

9-0 

i 

der,  Skorpion,  Vi- 

1881 

per,We8pe— 11  ar- 

moured gunboats  / 

Germany  has  but  one  cruiser  of  the  character  of  vessels  accepted,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  as  first-class  cruisers  a  in  this  book,  viz.  those  of  at  least 
5,000,  tons  displacement,  with  a  speed  of  seventeen  knots  or  more.  This 
is  the  triple-screw  '  cruiser- corvette '  Kaiserin  Augusta,  for  the  Irene  and 
Prinzess  Wilhelm  are  somewhat  inferior  both  in  displacement  and  speed. 
The  other  first-class  cruisers  h  in  the  following  list  are  the  '  fourth  class ' 
armourclads  of  the  Siegfried  type,  which  are  often  described  as  coast-defence 
vessels.  In  a  sense  they  doubtless  are  so,  but  their  general  characteristics 
seem  to  lift  them  rather  into  the  class  of  vessels  described  as  first-class 
armoured  cruisers  in  this  book.  The  letters  a  and  h  in  the  first  column  have 
j-eference  to  the  two  sections  of  first-class  cruisers ;— 
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Name 

1 

ill 

Armament 

n 

hi 

1.' 

|s. 

u  5 

|w| 

1^ 

a 

Kaiserin  Augusta 

1892 

6,050 

12  5-9  in. ;  8  3-4  Q.F. 

5 

12,000 

22  0 

b 

Siegfried       . 

1889 

3,600 

3  9-4  in. ;  6  34  Q.F 

4,800 

16-0 

b 

Beowulf 

1890 

3,600 

do.            do. 

4,800 

160 

b 

Frithjof 

1891 

3,600 

do.            do. 

4,800 

160 

b 

Hildebrand 

1892 

3,600 

do.           do. 

4,800 

16-0  : 

b 

Heiindal 

1892 

3,600 

do.            do. 

4,800 

16-0  i 

b 

Hagen  . 

1893 

3,600 

do.            do. 

4,800 

16-0 

b 

Odin      . 

1894 

3,600 

do.            do. 

4,800 

160 

b 

Aegir    . 

1895 

3,600 

do.            do. 

4,800 

160 

a 

New  Ship 

8,500 

Germany  also  subsidises,  as  auxiliary  merchant  cruisers,  seven  vessels  with 
a  nominal  speed  of  from  19^  to  20  knots  or  more,  viz.  the  Furst  Bismarck 
and  Normannia  (10,500  tons),  and  the  Columbia  and  Axigusta  Victoria  (9,500 
tons),  belonging  to  the  Hamburg-American  Steam  Ship  Company,  and  the 
North-German  Lloyd  steamers  Spree,  Havel,  and  Lahn  (7,700  to  8,900  tons). 
These  are  to  be  severally  armed,  in  case  of  war,  with  8  5*9  in.,  4  4  9  in., 
2  3-1  in.  Q.F.,  and  2  2-2  in.  Q.F.  Krupp  guns. 

The  early  German  battleships  were  built  abroad  ;  but  the  ships  of  the 
new  programme  are  being  constructed  not  only  in  German  yards,  but  almost 
exclusively  of  German  materials.  Of  these,  the  Brandenburg  battleships  are 
steel-built,  with  complete  belt,  double  bottom,  transverse  and  longitudinal 
bulk-heads,  and  about  120  water-tight  compartments.  Their  heaviest  plating 
(compound)  is  of  15f  inches,  and  the  three  protected  barbette  gun  emplace- 
ments have  11^-  inches  plating.  These  are  in  the  axis  of  the  ship,  and  the 
heavy  guns  are  placed  in  them  in  pairs.  The  forward  gun  is  raised  consider- 
ably, and  behind  it  lies  the  battery.  The  dimensions  of  these  ships  are — 
length,  254  feet  4  inches ;  beam,  64  feet ;  draught,  24  feet  7  inches,  A  ship 
of  this  class,  known  as  the  Ersatz  Preussen  (to  replace  the  older  vessel  of  that 
name),  has  been  laid  down  at  Wilhelmshaven,  but  considerable  modifications 
of  the  Brandenburg  type  are  to  be  introduced.  The  Siegfried  ships  are 
provided  with  powerful  rams,  and,  having  their  works  raised  very  high  amid- 
ships, present  a  somewhat  singular  appearance.  They  are  protected  by  water- 
tight compartments  and  cofferdams  filled  with  cellulose,  and  have  an  end-to- 
end  belt  with  an  extreme  thickness  of  9^  inches.  The  heavy  guns  are  placed, 
two  forward  in  an  oval  barbette,  and  one  aft  in  a  pear-shaped  barbette,  and 
the  lighter  pieces  on  the  forecastle  and  poop  and  at  the  corners  of  the  super- 
structure. The  'cruiser-corvette'  Kaiserin  Augusta,  is  steel-built,  planked, 
and  coppered,  has  two  fighting-masts,  and  has  the  special  feature  of  being 
provided  with  three  independent  screws,  like  the  French  Dupuy  de  Ldme, 
a  speed  of  ten  knots  being  attainable  with  the  middle  one  alone.  Instead 
of  other  vessels  of  this  class,  a  powerful  cruiser,  the  largest  in  the  German 
navy  (about  8,500  tons),  is  proposed  to  be  laid  down  in  1 895-- 96.  The 
Bussard  cruisers  have  their  offensive  strength  in  their  ram,  and  in  their 
chief  guns,  which  are  disposed  two  forward,  two  aft,  and  two  on  each 
broadside  (in  sponsons). 

The  German  navy  is  manned  by  the  obligatory  service  of  the  maritime 
population  {seemdnnische  Bevolkerung) — sailors,  fishermen,  ships'  carpenters, 
and  others  ;  and  also  of  the  semi-maritime  population — that  is,  of  those  who 
have  smaller  experience  of  the  sea.  All  these  are  freed  on  this  account  from 
service  in  the  army.     Great  inducements  are  held  out  for  able  seamen  to 
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volunteer  in  tlie  navy,  and  the  number  of  these  in  recent  years  has  been  very 
large.  The  total  seafaring  population  of  Germany  is  estimated  at  80,000,  of 
whom  48,000  are  serving  in  the  merchant  navy  at  home,  and  about  6,000 
in  foreign  navies. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

In  Prussia,  by  a  series  of  ordinances  from  1807  to  1850, 
complete  free  trade  in  land  has  been  established,  and  all  personal 
and  material  burdens  removed  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
this.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mecklenburgs,  similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  applied  to  the  land  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Generally  speaking,  small  estates  and  peasant  proprietorship  pre- 
vail in  the  West  German  States,  while  large  estates  prevail  in 
the  north-east.  In  Prussia,  large  estates,  with  an  area  of  250 
acres  and  more,  prevail  in  Pomerania,  Posen,  East  and  West 
Prussia  ;  while  the  districts  of  Koblenz,  Wiesbaden,  Treves, 
Baden,  and  Wurttemburg  are  parcelled  out  into  small  estates. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Germany,  in  1883,  94  per  cent,  was 
classed  as  productive,  and  only  6  per  cent,  as  unproductive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  returns  (1892),  91  per  cent,  is  productive 
and  9  per  cent,  unproductive.  The  extension  of  the  unproductive 
area  is,  however,  only  apparent,  the  waste  lands  in  one  portion 
now  classed  as  such  having  formerly  been  included  with  the 
permanent  pasture.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil,  according  to 
the  latest  official  returns  (1892),  was  as  follows  (in  hectares;  1 
hectare  =  2*47  acres)  : — Arable  land,  vineyards,  and  other  culti- 
vated lands,  26,375,791 ;  grass,  meadows,  permanent  pasture, 
8,788,806  ;   woods  and  forests,  13,956,827  ;  all  other,  4,927,201. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  enclosures 
(including  arable  land,  meadows,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards, 
and  vineyards)  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows  : — 


TT  J      1  TT  «+„,o       Between  1  and 
Under  1  Hectare  ,       ^^  Hectares 

Between  10  and 
100  Hectares 

Above  100 
Hectares 

Total 

2,323,316 

2,274,096 

653,941 

24,991 

5,276,344 

These  farms  supported  18,840,818  persons,  of  whom  8,120,518 
were  actually  working  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares,  were  as 
follows  :— 
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- 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95         1 

Wheat 

1,885,284 

1,975,652 

2,044,103 

1,980,496 

Rye    . 

5,479,677 

5,678,733 

6,012,315 

6,044,568     i 

Barley 

1,806,695 

1,690,096 

1,627,029 

1,628,058 

Oats  . 

4,154,683 

3,987,719 

3,906,969 

3,916,726 

Buckwheat 

190,202 

180,290 

170,334 

162,502 

Potatoes 

2,922,766 

2,929,808 

3,036,867 

3,025,103     j 

Hay   . 

5,906,277 

5,892,717 

5,915,552 

5,912,626 

Beetroot  (sugar)  . 

— 

— 

395,089 

439,386     i 

(fodder) 

408,317 

411,467 

440,177 

446,732 

Vines 

119,294 

118,292 

115,766 

116,548 

Tobacco 

18,533 

14,730 

15,198 

— 

Hops  . 

43,640 

43,434 

42,065 

42,203 

The  total  yield  of  their  products  in  the  years  indicated,  in  metric  tons  (1 
metric  ton  =  2,200  lbs.  or  '984  an  English  ton),  or  hectolitres  (hectolitre  = 
22  gallons),  and  in  tons  or  hectolitres  per  hectare,  was  as  follows  : — 


Wheat . 
Rye  . 
Barley . 
Oats  . 
Buckwheat 
Potatoes  t 
Hay  . 
Beetroot  (sugar) 

,,         (fodder) 
Tobacco 
Hops    . 

Wine   . 


1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Tons 

Per 
Hect. 

Tons 

Per 
Hect. 

Tons 

Per 
Hect. 

Tons 

Per 

Hect. 

2,333,757 

1-24 

3,162,885 

1-60 

2,994,823 

1-47 

3,012,271 

1-52 

4,782,804 

0-87 

6,327,712 

1-20 

7,460,383 

1-24 

7,075,020 

1-17 

2,517,374 

1-39 

2,420,736 

1-43 

1,946,944 

1-20 

3,432,913 

1-49 

5,279,340 

1-27 

4,743,036 

1-19 

3,242.313 

0-83 

5,250,152 

1-34 

104,652 

0-55 

89,641 

0-50 

93,825 

0-55 

93,556 

0-58 

18,558,379 

6-35 

27,988,557 

9-55 

32,277,851 

10-63 

29,049,238 

9-60 

18,715,112 

3-17 

16,833,897 

2-86 

11,490,787 

1-94 

18,970,259 

3-21 

9,488,002 

— 

9,789,515 

— 

9,794,482 

24-79 

12,537,429 

28-53 

7,332,284 

17-96 

7,403,148 

17-99 

8,086,699 

18-37 

10,088,216 

22-58 

34,774 

1-88 

30,350 

2-06 

32,082 

2-11 

— 

— 

21,944 

0-50 

24,515 

0-56 

10,640 

0-25 

33,109 

0-78 

Hectolitrs 

743,462 

6-3 

1,673,626 

14-1 

3,820,352 

33-0 

2,824,422 

24-2 

The   number  of  domestic  animals    in    Germany  on  December  1,    1892, 


States 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 
7,725,447 

Goats 
1,963,909 

Prussia     . 

2,653,644 

9,871,381 

10,109,544 

Bavaria     . 

369,035 

3,337,978 

968,414 

1,358,744 

268,471 

Saxony      . 

148,499 

664,833 

105,194 

433,800 

128,562 

Alsace-Lorraine 

137,327 

487,243 

97,303 

370,405 

62,098 

Wiirttemberg    . 

101,679 

970,588 

385,620 

394,616 

70,305 

Baden 

67,595 

634,984 

98,107 

390,464 

102,682 

Other  States      . 
Total,  1892    . 

358,477 

1,588,687 

1,825,430 

1,500,812 

495,260 

3,836,256 

17,555,694 

13,589,612 

12,174,288 

3,091,287 

Total,  1883    . 

3,522,545 

15,786,764 

19,189,715 

9,206,195 

2,640,994 
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II.  Forestry. 

Forestry  in  Germany  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  conducted  under 
the  care  of  the  State  on  scientific  methods.  About  34,347,000  acres  or  25*8 
per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  empire,  were  estimated  to  be  occupied  by 
forests  in  1893.  In  South  and  Central  Germany  from  80  to  38  per  cent,  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests  :  and  in  'parts  of  Prussia  23  "5  per  cent.  From 
forests  and  domains  alone  Prussia  receives  a  revenue  of  about  4  millions 
sterling. 


III.  Mining. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  is  produced  in  Prussia, 
where  the  chief  mining  districts  are  Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Silesia, 
for  coal  and  iron,  the  Harz  for  silver  and  copper,  and  Silesia  for  zinc.  Saxony 
has  coal,  iron,  and  silver  mines  ;  and  Lorraine  rich  coal  and  iron  ore  fields. 

The  annual  quantities  of  the  principal  minerals  raised  in  five  years  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  returns  for  1894  being  provisional  only  : — 


i 

i 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 
Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Coal      . 

70,237,800 

73,715,700 

71,372,200 

73,852,300 

76,772,700 

Lignite . 

19,053,000 

20,536,600 

21,171,900 

21,573,800 

22,103,400 

Iron  Ore 

11,406,100 

10,657,500 

11,539,100 

11,457,500 

12  403,800 

Zinc  ore 

1      759,400 

793,500 

800,200 

787,900 

728,600  I 

Lead  ore 

168,200 

159,200 

163,400 

168,400 

162,700  1 

Copper  ore     . 
i  Rock  Salt      . 

596,100 

587,600 

567,700 

585,000 

588,200  1 

557,100 

666,800 

662,600 

669,100 

735,500 

!  Potassic  salt  . 

1,274,900 

1,371,300 

1,351,100 

1,526,200 

1,643,600 

j  Other  products 

269,700 

273,900 

256,300 

262,400 

290,500 

The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in  1893 
was  670  million  marks  ;  in  1894,  675  million  marks. 

The  following  table  shows  particulars  of  the  production  of  the  foundries 
in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in  1893  and  the  number  of  foundries  engaged 
principally  or  partly  with  each  metal  in  1893  : — 


Foundries  engaged 

Quantity  in 

Value  in  1,000 

1893 

Average  No. 

metric  tons 
1893 

marks 
1893 

Hands 
1893 

Chiefly      Partly 

Pig  iron  . 

4,986,003 

216,326 

103 



24,201 

Zinc         .         .         . 

142,956 

47,286 

28 

3 

9,601 

Lead        . 

94,659 

18,437 

13 

9 

2,702 

Copper    . 

24,011 

23,442 

9 

5 

3,725 

'  Silver      .         .         . 

449 

47,065 

8 

16 

2,517 

1  Tin.         .         .         . 

951 

1,397 

3 

— 

54 

i  Sulphur  and  sulph. 

acid 

524,983 

15,968 

61 

17 

3,730 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  about  3,074  kilograms  of  gold,  valued  at 
8,552,817  marks  were  produced.  Nickel,  bismuth,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical 
manufactures  were  produced  to  a  total  weight  of  29,098  tons,  and  to  a  total 
value  of  10,896,020  marks. 

The  total  value  of  the  productions  of  the  foundries  of  all  kinds  in  1893 
was  389,370,625  marks.  The  total  quantity  of  finished  iron  produced  in 
Germany  in  1893  was  5,387,584  metric  tons,  and  its  value  667,303,422 
marks.  In  1893  there  were  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  1,578  works  pro- 
ducing finished  iron,  including  steel-works.  Over  194,039  men  are  employed 
in  connection  with  the  various  stages  of  iron  (including  pig  iron),  besides 
34,845  iron-miners.  In  connection  with  coal  and  lignite  mining  alone  the 
average  number  of  hands  engaged  was  327,218  in  1893. 

lY.  Fisheries. 

The  German  fisheries  are  not  important.  In  1875  the  fishing  population 
was  19,623  ;  in  1882  it  was  13,392.  In  1894  (January  1)  456  boats  (20,012 
tons),  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  2,104,  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  in  the 
North  Sea  for  cod  and  herrings.  The  Baltic  fisheries  are  more  developed.  In 
1894  fresh  fish  to  the  value  of  7,666,000  marks  were  exported,  while  the  im- 
ports of  fresh  fish  were  valued  at  15,018,000  marks,  of  salted  herrings  at 
30,637,000  marks,  of  other  salted,  preserved,  and  dried  fish  at  5,311,000 
marks,  and  of  oysters,  lobsters,  crawfish,  and  all  other  shell-fish  at  4,107,000 
marks. 


Y.  Manufactures. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  German  iron  manufacture  are  in  Prussia,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  Steel  is  made  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Saxony 
is  the  leading  State  in  the  production  of  textiles,  but  Westphalia  and 
Silesia  also  produce  linen  ;  Alsace-Lorraine  Wiirttemberg,  and  Baden  produce 
cotton  goods.  Woollens  are  manufactured  in  several  Prussian  provinces  ;  silk 
in  Rhenish  Pmssia,  Alsace,  and  Baden.  Beetroot  sugar  is  an  important 
manufacture  in  Prussia,  Brunswick,  and  Anhalt  ;  glass,  porcelain,  and  earthen- 
ware in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony  ;  clocks  and  wooden  ware  in  Wiirt- 
temburg  and  Bavaria  ;  and  beer  in  Bavaria  and  Prussia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  per  10,000  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  leading  German  States  engaged  in  the  principal  manufactures  according 
to  the  census  of  occupation  in  1882,  Additional  information  should  be  looked 
for  under  the  various  States  : — 


1 

Iron  Manu- 
facture 

Machi- 
nery, In- 
struments 

Textile 

Paper 

Leather 
and  India- 
rubber 

Wooden 
ware 

Prussia    . 

Bavaria  . 

Wiirttemberg  . 
\  Saxony    . 
i  Baden     . 

Alsace-Lorraine 
i 

German  Empire 

89-3 
69-4 
88-9 
91-1 
68-5 
83-5 

71-8 
55-5 
87-2 

138-9 
94-4 

100-5 

156-9 
114-7 
171-6 
781-8 
152-2 
463-6 

17-9 
16-6 
27-8 
61-0 
25-8 
20-4 

24-6 
20-5 
32-6 
31-9 
30-7 
20-3 

91-0 
107-0 
128-2 
137-7 
119-6 
110-1 

85-4 

78-7 

201-3 

22-2 

26-9 

103-9 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacture  in  the 
Zollgebiet : — 


Years 

Number  of 
Factories 

Beetroot  used 
in  Metric  Tons 

•Production  in  Metric  Tons 

1 

No.  of  Kgs. 

Beetroot  to 

produce  1 

Kg.  of  Sugar 

Raw  Sugar 

Molasses 

1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 

401 
406 
403 
401 
405 

9,822,635 

10,623,319 

9,488,002 

9,811,940 

10,644,352 

1,213,689 
1,284,485 
1,144,368 
1,175,137 
1,319,006 

240,797 
263,094 
244,969 
241,805 
279,299 

8-09 
8-27. 
8-29 
8-35 
8-09 

The  total  amount  of  refined  sugar  produced  in  1893-94  was  819,629  tons  ; 
in  1892-93,  768,420  tons  ;  in  1891-92,  721,053  tons  ;  in  1889-90,  679,213  tons. 

In  1893-94  there  were  30  manufactories  of  sugar  from  starch  which 
yielded  7,916  tons  of  dry  sugar,  26,457  tons  of  syrup,  and  3,699  tons  of 
colour. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  within  the  customs 
district  at  various  periods.  The  Beer-excise  district  {Brausteuergehiet)  includes 
all  the  States  of  the  Zollgebiet,  with  the  exception  of  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg, 
Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  each  of  which  the  excise  is  separately 
collected.  The  amounts  are  given  in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (1  hectolitre  =  22 
gallons)  : — 


Years 

Beer 
Excise  Dist. 

Bavaria 

Wurttem- 
berg 

Baden 

Alsace- 
Lorraine 

Total 

1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 

32,189 
32,280 
32,632 
33,171 
34,385 

14,284 
14,427 
]4,490 
15,104 
15,025 

3,419 
3,508 
3,454 
3,750 
3,478 

1,631 
1,679 
1,643 
1,714 
1,710 

798 
837 
875 
912 
907 

52,321 
52,731 
53,094 
54,651 
55,505 

The  total  number  of  active  breweries  in  the  Beer-excise  district  was  in 
1B93-94,  8,243;  1892-93,  8,460;  1891-92,  8,672;  1890-91,  8,969; 
1889-90,  9,275.  The  amount  brewed  per  head  of  the  population  in  1893-94 
was  in  litres  (1  litre  =  1 76  imperial  pint)  : — the  Excise  district  86,  Bavaria 
264,  Wiirttemberg  169,  Baden  102,  Alsace-LoiTaine  56.  The  average  annual 
consumption  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  entire  Zollgebiet  for  the 
twenty  years  1874-94,  was  94  litres  or  24*8  gallons.  In  1893-4,  there  were 
71,503  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced  3,263,000  hectolitres  of 
alcohol. 

Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  under  the  administration  and 
guidance  of  special  laws  and  rules,  emanating  from  the  Zollverein, 
or  Customs  League,  which,  since  October  15,  1888,  embraces 
practically  the  whole  of  the  states  of  Germany,  the  two  free 
ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  with  one  or  two  other  small 
places,  having  been  then  incorporated.  A  few  districts  in  Baden, 
with  a  population  of    3,867,  and  a  small  part  of   the  port   of 
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Hamburg  (190  inhabitants)  remain  still  unincluded.  Included 
in  the  Zollverein  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  also 
the  Austrian  communes  of  Jungholz  and  Mittelberg. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  thousands  of  marks)  the  special 
trade  for  six  years  : — 


Years 

Imijorts 

Exports 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 

18S9 
1890 
1891 

4,087,060 
4,272,910 
4,403,404 

3,256,421 
3,409,584         1 
3,339,755        | 

1892 
1893 
1894 

4,227,004 
4,134,070 

4,285,533 

3,150,104 
3,244,562 
3,051,480 

The  following  are  the  principal  details  of  the  special  commerce 
for  1893  and  1894:— 


- 

1893 

1894 

Imports  in 

Exports  in 

Imports  in 

Exports  in  1 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

i 

Living  animals 

221,958 

25,986 

280,483 

23,446 

Animal  products      . 

1      137,066 

29,692 

123,936 

27,875' 

Articles  of  consumption  . 

1,094,723 

400,116 

1,156,668 

390,561! 

Seeds  and  plants 

6i,020 

39,256 

63,641 

31,245! 

Fuel 

96,943 

140,459 

94,163 

142,924 

Fats  and  oils  .... 

244,883 

32,545 

247,025 

31,707 

Raw    and    manufactured    ma- 

terials : — 

Chemicals,  drugs,  &c. 

273,078 

299,101 

271,484 

304,619 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

56,614 

111,408 

62,126 

115,815 

Metals  and  metal  wares 

346,639 

477,683 

508,756 

426,936 

1         Wooden  wares    . 

226,254 

100,941 

202,498 

101,354 

Paper  goods 

1        21,680 

91,625 

17,010 

89,768 

Leather,  &c.        . 

;      187,468 

204,802 

181,415 

205,967 

j         Textiles     .... 

'  1,024,581 

916,916 

931.051 

796,367 

I         Caoutchouc,  &c. 

i       31,708 

24,976 

29,795 

23,093 

j  I^Iachinery,  instruments,  &c.    . 

i       54,330 

164,133 

61,116 

159,977 

Hardware,  &c.          ... 

23,099 

79,783 

21,995 

77,912 

Literature,  art,  &c. 

29,026 

104,289 

32,371 

100,985 

Various 

i 

Total          .... 

— 

851 

— 

929 

!  4,134,070 

3,244,562 

4,285,533 

3,051,480 

In  Germany,  tlie  average  value  of  eacli  article  is  fixed  annually,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  by  a  commission  of  experts,  who  receive  information  from 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  sources.  There  are  separate  valuations  for  imports  and 
exports.  The  price  fixed  is  that  of  the  goods  at  the  moment  of  crossing  the  frontier.  For 
imports  the  price  does  not  include  Customs  duties,  cost  of  transport,  insurance,  ware- 
housing, (fee,  incurred  after  the  frontier  is  passed.  For  exports,  the  price  includes  all  charges 
within  the  territory,  but  does  not  include  export  duties,  nor  are  drawbacks  or  bounties  taken 
into  account.  The  quantities  are  determined  according  to  obligatory  declarations,  and,  for 
imports,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  actually  weigh  the  goods.  For  packages,  an  official  tare 
is  deducted. 
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All  the  receipts  from  customs  duties  and  excise  of  the  Deutsche  ZoUgebiet 
are  paid  into  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  the  excess  over  130,000,000  marks, 
received  in  duties  and  taxes  on  tobacco,  is  distributed,  pro  rata  of  population, 
among  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs 
duties,  only  on  imports,  and  taxes  upon  spirits,  beer  (malt),  salt,  sugar  manu- 
factured from  beetroot,  and  tobacco,  &c.  Since  1879  Germany  has  been  pro- 
tectionist in  her  commercial  policy.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1894,  the  value 
of  2,160,187,000  marks  was  subject  to  duty,  and  2,125,346,000  duty-free. 
The  duties  levied  amounted  to  390,254,000  marks,  or  181  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  imports  subject  to  duty. 

The  combined  imports  of  gold  and  silver  (included  in  the  above) 
amount  to  189,082,000  marks,  and  exports  195,173,000  marks  for  1892; 
150,395,000  and  151,552,000  marks  for  1893  ;  and  322,278,000  and 
88,826,000  murks  for  1894. 

Some  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  under  the  above  heads  were,  in 
thousands  of  marks  value,  as  follows  in  1894  : — 


1,000 

1,000   1 

1,000    i 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

g  ^Horses    . 

61,624 

Barley      . 

104,380 

Cotton  (raw) 

199,605 

itfJSwine      . 

80,754 

Coffee  (raw)     . 

202,793 

Wool  .        .        . 

222,520 

21  Wheat     . 

117,916 

Petroleum 

45,536  i  Woollen  yarn     . 

100,633 

p  Uye.       .       . 

54,544 

Raw  hides        .        . 

97,293 

j  Raw  silk    . 

77,407 

as  .Hops 

21,505 

Paper 

55,452 

Woollen   fabrics 

g  Sugar      . 

209,174 

Leather  goods 

72,317 

1      (unprinted)     . 

117,714 

o  "I  Coal  and  coke. 
H  1  Aniline  dyes  . 

136,715 

Cotton  cloth  (coarse) 

64,431 

!  Hosiery 

81,973 

53,183 

Mixed  silk  and  cot- 

Haberdashery   . 

85,532 

W  Vooden  goods. 

46,692 

ton  cloth      . 

79,061 

The  special  commerce  of  the  Deutsche  ZoUgebiet  (all  but  a 
fractional  area  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  included  October 
1888)  was  divided  as  follows  in  1893  and  1894  :— 


Countries 

1893                     j 

1894 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to  j 

1,000  Marks 

37,454 

635,114 

401,653 

194,806 

188,334 

149,888 

244,017 

188,130 

82,470 

113,471 

1       83,387 

!       30,567 

German  Free  Ports   . 

Great  Britain    . 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia      .... 

Switzerland 

Belgium  .         .         . 

Netherlands     . 

France  and  Algeria  . 

Italy         .... 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Denmark. 

Spain       .         .         .         . 

1000  Marks 

15,306 

656,635 

580,244 

353,441 

143,691 

189,869 

214,176 

241,417 

149,680 

i       80,674 

!       50,254 

35,935 

1000  Marks 

31,788 

674,013 

420,545 

184,595 

187,367 

147,757 

240,688 

203,119 

85,413 

109,622 

80,829 

33,051 

1,000  Marks 

12,718 

608,866 

581,749 

543,938 

136,228 

171,628 

199,179 

214,049 

141,436 

82,607 

73,426 

39,349 
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Countries 

1893 

1894 

. 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

1.000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1.000  Marks 

Balkan  Peninsula  (includ- 

ing Greece,  Montenegro, 

and  Turkey  in  Asia) 

122,573 

97,074 

91,385 

83,379 

Portugal  .... 

13,741 

12,038 

12,790 

10,865 

British  India    . 

178,809 

46,936 

164,130 

39,169 

Rest  of  Asia 

56,528 

69,913 

87,669 

60,120 

Africa  (except  Algeria)      . 

71,867 

34,867 

72,142 

38,678 

North  and  Central  America 

497,112 

389,863 

582,875 

305,246 

South  America  and  West 

Indies  .... 

384,153 

175,600 

369,014 

142,537 

Australia .... 

96,993 

18,510 

98,917 

21,272 

Other  countries 
Total 

972 

974 

1,438 

923 

4,134,070 

3,244,562 

4,285,533 

3,051,480 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  five 
years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893                  1894 

Imports     from 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Germany  into 

U.K.     .        . 

26,073,331 

27,031,743 

25,726,738 

26,364,849 

26,874,470 

Exports  of  Brit- 
ish produce  to 

Germany 

19,293,626 

18,804,329 

17,583,412 

17,698,457  17,796,129 

Including  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the  total  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Germany  in  1894  amounted  to  29,217,328^. 

The  following  tables  give  the  declared  value  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from,  and  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  Germany  in  five  years  : — 


Staple  Imports  into  U.K. 
fi-om  Germany- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£         ! 

Cereals  and  flour 

1,319,727 

835,676 

636,663 

589,964 

920,196 

Sugar 

8,503,237 

9,517,563 

9,546,819 

10,562,655 

9,723,748 

Animals,  live  . 

136,899 

135,169 

136,996 

62,425 

50,476 

Bacon  and  hams 

1         4,937 

13,026 

13,655 

34,734 

5,943 

Eggs  and  butter 

1  1,412,930 

1,397,885 

1,541,054 

1,449,337 

1,640,047 

Timber    . 

1,309,243 

1,223,644 

1,212,676 

957,607 

966,684 

Zinc 

562,213 

623,524 

407,307 

445,734 

370,740 

1  Woollen  manufactures 

J      670,444 

767,284 

774,483 

741,776 

907,569 
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Principal  articles  of  British 

Produce  exported  to 

Germany 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Cotton  manufactures 
and  yarn 
1  Woollen      manufac- 
!       tures  and  yarn 
j  Iron,    wrought    and 
!       unwrouglit   . 

Herrings . 

Machinery 

Coals,  cinders,  &c.    . 

£ 

2,808,715 

2,769,392 

1,532,169 

906,342 

1,851,890 

1,888,320 

£ 

2,692,490 

2,721,630 

1,038,861 

913,221 

1,578,761 

2,247,948 

£ 

2,455,169 

2,911,962 

931,091 

807,771 

1,427,514 

1,825,407 

£ 

2,523,736 

3,065,212 

965,218 

837,598 

1,432,711 

1,559,233 

£ 

2,484,420 

3,017,163 

1,070,912 

990,358 

1,621,148 

1,817,850 

Other  exports  of  British  produce  to  Germany  in  1894  were  wool,  829,469Z, ; 
linen  goods  and  yarn,  490,575Z.  ;  manure,  495,077^.  ;  oils,  447,734Z,  ; 
chemicals,  252,016Z.  ;  leather,   288,632Z.  ;  copper,  243,406Z. 

Great  Britain  exported  to  Germany  foreign  and  colonial  cotton  valued  at 
495, 981 Z.  ;  wool  at  4,586,806Z.  in  1894.  Tea  exported  to  Germany  from  Great 
Britain  declined  from  1,082,950Z.  in  1884  to  288,837Z.  in  1894. 

The  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  the  chief  gates  of  commercial 
intercourse  of  Germany  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  was  the  distribution  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Germany 
(only  ships  of  more  than  17  "65  tons  gross-tonnage)  on  January  1,  1893,  1894, 
and  1895. 


1893  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Totals       . 

1894:— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Totals      . 

1895  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Totals      . 

Baltic  Ports 

North  Sea  Ports 

Total  Shipping 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

.  Tonnage 

725,182 
786,397 

760 
392 

160,950 
156,658 

1,982 
594 

564,232 
629,739 

2,742 
986 

1,152 

317,608 

2,576 

1,193,971 

3,728 

1,511,579 

696 

388 

1,084 

140,217 
158,000 

2,017 
628 

558,139 
665,702 

2,713 
1,016 

698,356 
823,702 

298,217 

2,645 

1,223,841 

3,729 

1,522,058 

630 
390 

118,912 
158,992 

1,992 
653 

541,944 
734,054 

2,622 
1,043 

660,856 
893,046 

1,020 

277,904 

2,645 

1,275,998 

3,665 

1,553,902 

Of  the  total  shipping  in  1893,  2,132  of  328,771  tons;  in  1894,  2,036 
of  292,881  tons  belonged  to  Prussian  ports.  The  total  number  of  sailors  in 
the  merchant  navy  in  1895  was  40,984. 


SHIPPING   AND   NAVIGATION 

The  size  of  the  various  ships  in  1895  was  as  follows  :  - 
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Under  100 
Tons 

100-500 
Tons 

500-1,000 
Tons 

1,000-2,000 
Tons 

2,000  Tons 
and  over 

Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

1,710 

248 

517 
239 

154 
224 

222 
201 

19 
131 

Of  the  sailing  vessels  444*  were  totally  of  iron  or  steel ;  of  the  steamers 
1,035  were  of  iron  or  steel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipping  of  the  German  Empire,  in  which 

each  vessel,  if  it  entered  several  ports  on  a  single  voyage,  is  counted  only 


1891  :— 
Entered . 
Cleared  . 

1892  :— 
Entered . 
Cleared  . 

1893  :— 
Entered . 
Cleared  . 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

56,564 
47,580 

13,290,531 
9,724,023 

10,172 
19,172 

1,188,089 
4,766,299 

66,736 
66,752 

14,478,620 
14,490,322 

56,263 
47,756 

13,101,500 
9,549,567 

9,664 
17,825 

1,085,907 
4,559,383 

65,927 
65,581 

14,187,407 
14,108,950 

14,621,634 
14,734,65?! 

\ 

57,224 
49,815 

13,582,967 
10,008,581 

9,431 

17,404 

1,038,667 
4,726,072 

66,655 
67,219 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  of  the  German  Empire 
entered  and  cleared  as  compared  with  national  shipping  were  as  follows 
in  1893  :— 


Foreign  ships 

Entered 

Cleared 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

No. 

Tonnage 

No 

Tonnage 

No. 

2,925 

3,922 

1,689 

968 

634 

255 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

2,396,072 
214,904 
259,578 

53,055 
167,340 

70,288 

British 
Danish 

Swedish 
Dutch 
Norwegian  . 
Russian 

Total,  includ- 
ing other 
foreign      . 

German  ships 

5,087 
4,560 
3,029 
1,218 
952 
493 

4,228,746 
752,108 
622,286 
242,518 
395,555 
147,527 

271 

1,322 

179 

147 

62 

8 

274,602 
79,235 
4-^178 
12,531 
28,858 
2,401 

2,096,116 
615,798 
410,663 
192,000 
269,906 
82,989 

2,439 

1,982 

1,512 

315 

395 

255 

15,577 
41,647 

6,549,471 
7,033,496 

1,995 
7,436 

444,817 
593,850 

10,589 
39,226 

3,798,625 
6,209,956 

6,949 
10,455 

1 

3,201,906  1 
1,524,167  I 

The  total  shipping  at  the  seven  principal  ports  of  Germany  was  as  follows 
in  1893  :— 

o  0 
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- 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

Hamburg  :^ — 

Entered 

8,742 

5,663,202 

722 

334,434 

9,464 

5,997,636 

Cleared 

7,575 

4,297,012 

2,122 

1,811,466 

9,697 

6,108,478 

Stettin  :— 

Entered 

3,824 

1,355,013 

101 

38,944 

3,925 

1,393,957 

Cleared 

2,891 

915,962 

1,005 

494,410 

3,896 

1,410,372 

Bremen :  ^ — 

Entered 

3,364 

1,360,923 

146 

63,836 

3,510 

1,424,759 

Cleared 

2,177 

1,090,217 

1,413 

327,527 

3,590 

1,417,744 

Kiel  :— 

Entered 

3,164 

512,954 

158 

18,349 

3,322 

531,303 

Cleared 

2,228 

377,440 

1,132 

155,209 

3,360 

532,649 

Lubeck :  3— 

Entered 

2,249 

466,673 

104 

11,480 

2,353 

478,153 

Cleared 

1,714 

318,739 

647 

161,479 

2,361 

480,218 

Neufahrwasser 

(Dantzig)  :— 

Entered 

1,433 

511,572 

383 

123,370 

1,816 

634,942 

Cleared 

1,684 

530,127 

152 

113,149 

1,836 

643,276 

Konigsberg : — 

Entered 

1,235 

345,552 

85 

26,167 

1,320 

371,719 

Cleared 

1,463 

425,773 

82 

25,621 

1,545 

451,394 

1  Including  Cuxhaven.  2  Including  Brenierhaven  and  Vegesack. 

3  Including  Travemiinde. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  inland  navigation  (not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  tables)  on  January  1,  1893,  numbered  22,848,  of  which 
22,378  had  an  aggregate  burden  of  2,760,553  tons. 


Internal  Communications. 

I.  Railways. 

The  great  majority  of  the  German  railways  are  now  owned  by  the  Imperial 
or  State  Governments.  Out  of  27,851  miles  of  railway  completed  and  open 
for  traffic,  only  3,170  miles  belonged  to  private  companies,  and  of  these  368 
were  worked  by  Government.  Narrow-gauge  lines  measured  832  miles 
(Government  lines  362  miles)  in  1893-94. 

The  mileage  and  financial  condition  of  German  railways  (including  narrow- 
gauge  lines)  are  shown  as  follows,  for  five  years  ending  1893-94  : — 


Years 


1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


Total  Length, 

in  English 

miles 


25,958 
26,627 
26,971 
27,439 
27,851 


Total  Cai.ital, 
in  1,000  marks 


10,304,442 
10,510,359 
10,726,246 
10,917,237 
11,105,722 


Expenditure 
(1,000  marks) 


703,916 
805,339 
876,054 
862,267 
863,309 


Receipts 
(1,000  marks) 


1,271,086 
1,307,416 
1,348,864 
1,353,083 
1,413,523 


Percentage 
on  Capital 
of  Surplus 


5-50 
4-78 
4  •41 
4-50 
4-95 
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Certain  lines  not  open  to  public  traffic,  which  in  1893-94  measured  1,852 
miles,  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  In  1893-94  242,389,000  metric 
tons  of  goods,  including  live  cattle,  were  carried  by  German  railways,  and 
paid  928,509,000  marks.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1893-94  was 
521,479,000,  yielding  372,377,000  marks.  In  these  numbers  narrow-gauge 
lines  are  not  included. 


II.  Canals  and  Navigations. 

At  the  end  of  1894  the  canals  and  inland  navigations  of  Germany  were  as 

follows  : — 


Nature  of  Waterway 

Length  navigable  for  vessels  of  draught 

Total 
length 

j 

5ft.  9in. 

4ft.  llin. 

3ft.  Sin. 

2ft.  6in. 

Under 
2ft.  6in. 

Navigable  rivers 
Canalised  rivers 
Canals      

miles 

928 

44 

90 

61 

miles 

1,494 

108 

170 

miles 
2,360 
1,070 

980 

miles 

238 

104 

30 

miles 

629 

31 

120 

miles      1 
5  649     1 
1,357     I 
1,390     i 

61     1 

Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canali 

Totals    

1,023 

1,772 

5,410 

372 

780 

8,457 

1  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  canal,  connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  was  begun  June 
3, 1887,  and  opened  for  traffic  June  19,  1895.  Its  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  72  ft.,  and  at  the 
surface  213  ft.  ;  depth  29  ft.  6  in.    The  cost  of  construction  was  estimated  at  7,800;000L 


III.   Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  services  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg  are  re- 
tained in  the  hands  of  their  respective  Governments  ;  but  all  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  are  united  to  form  an  imperial  postal  district  {ReichspostgeUet). 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employes  and  offices  of  the  post  and 
telegraph  services  for  the  year  1894  : — 


Employes 

No.  of  Post 
Offices 

No.  of  Boxes 

No.  of  Tele- 
graph Offices 

Reichspostgebiet 
Bavaria    .... 
Wurttemberg   . 

Total  in  Empire  , 

148,035 

12,856 

6,102 

27,398 

2,023 

951 

83,355 

10,269 

4,366 

17,300 
1,930 
676     1 

166,993 

30,372 

97,990 

19,906 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  post-offices  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  statistics  of  articles  transmitted  by  post,  and  the  value  of  post-office 
orders,  in  marks,  for  the  year  1894  :— 
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Reichspostgebiet 

Bavaria 

Wurttemberg 

Total 

Letters      . 

1,147,742,678'    118,130,150 

46,281,572     1,312,154,400 

Post  Cards 

407,009,652       26,307,720 

14,806,508        448,123,880 

Printed  matter . 

510,093,581       42,375,440 

22,769,779 

575,238,800 

Samples    . 

32,988,580!        2,602,280 

1,069,640 

36,660,500 

Journals   . 
Total,      includ- 

861,778,329 

120,948,409 

45,859,834 

1,028,586,572 

ing  other  de- 

spatches 

3,182,088,747     332,289,764 

142,541,475 

3,656,919,386 

Money          sent 

1 

(marks) 

19,371,152,1271,736,680,951 

848,245,936 

21,956,079,019 

The  financial  condition  of  the  united  postal  and  telegraphic  services  in 
1894-95  was  as  follows  ; — 


- 

Reichspostgebiet 

Bavaria 

Wiirttemberg 

Empire 

Receipts    . 
Expenditure 

Surplus 

269,778,002 
249,360,749 

23,977,433       11,906,133 
21,966,266       10,357,150 

305,661,568 
281,684,165 

20,417,253 

2,011,167 

1,548,983 

23,977,403 

The  following  are  the  telegraph  statistics  for  the  year  1894  :- 


- 

Telegra])h 

Lines,  English 

miles 

Telegraph 

Wires,  English 

miles 

Inland 
Telegrams 

Foreign 
Telegrams 

Reichspostgebiet  . 

Bavaria 

Wiirttemberg 

Total  in  Empire 

68,108 
7,907 
3,052 

79,067 

256,034 

24,825 

7,906 

288,765 

19,842,797 

1,746,610 

609,767 

9.258,728 
506,285 
170,285 

22,199,174 

9,935,298 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (in  thousands  of  marks)  of  the  money 
coined  since  the  foundation  of  the  present  Empire  : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Total 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1         1893 
1894 

Total  (since 

1872)      . 

Withdrawn 

i 

Surplus      . 

99,349-2 

59,988-3 

37,243-2 

110,420-9 

157,282-1 

4,786-8 
5,201-1 
8,797-1 
4,487-2 

2,595-5 
1,436-7 
1,951-6 
2,026-1 
843-9 

372-8 
171-6 
433-6 
312-0 
373-4 

102,317-5 

66,383-4 

44,829-5 

121,556-1 

162,986-6 

2,895,073-0 
3,620-1 

488,535-8 
13,041-9 

52,431-3 
2-3 

12,660-8 
0-1 

3,448,700-9 
16,664-4 

2,891,452-9 

475,493-9 

52,429-0 

12,660-7 

3,432,036-6 
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W  The  amount  of  the  above  total  removed  from  circulation  through  export, 

K  melting,  or  loss  cannot  be  estimated.     Certain  coins  ('Thaler')  previously  in 

■  circulation  are  still  legal  tender,  though  they  are  gradually  being  withdrawn 

m'  from  circulation.     Their  total  value  is  estimated  (1894)  at  about  400,000,000 

IK  marks  in  '  Vereinsthaler, '  of  which  51,500,000  marks  were  coined  in  Austria 

I  before  the  end  of  1867. 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  financial  condition  of  the  note- 
issuing  banks  {Notenhankcn),  in  thousands  of  marks  : — 


Year 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Bks. 

13 
9 
9 
9 
8 

Liabilities 

Assets 

Capital 

Reserve 
Fund 

Notes  in 
Circula- 
tion 

Total 
including 
other  Lia- 
bilities 

Coin& 
Bullion 

Notes  of 
State  & 
other 
Banks 

Bills 

Total 

including 

other 

Assets 

231,325 
221,815 
222,494 
222,672 
219,672 

42,701 
43,547 
45,590 
46,026 
45,986 

1,196,976 
1,179,387 
1,194,019 
1,158,320 
1,173,629 

1,902,470 
1,959,899 
2,037,806 
1,952,739 
2,018,120 

871,960 
965,025 

1,017,482 
921,735 

1,013,488 

48,253 
48,161 
51,521 
49,930 
52,710 

771,243 
745,264 
769,451 
790,370 
756,160 

1,917,404 
1,974,593 
2,047,521 
1,962,984 
2,022,199 

*  Reichskassenscheine,'  small  paper  notes  for  5,  20,  and  50  marks,  were  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  March  1894  to  the  value  of  120,000,000  marks. 
These  are  not  legal  tender.  Owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  tax  upon  bank- 
notes issued  in  excess  of  a  certain  proportion  to  the  reserve  fund,  the  number 
of  note-issuing  banks  is  only  8  (1894). 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Mark,  of  100  Pfennige  is  of  the  value  of  ll|d,  or  20  "43  marks  to  the 
pound  sterling      The  Thaler  is  3  marks. 

Gold  coins  are  20,  10,  and  5-mark  pieces,  called  respectively  doppel-kronc, 
krone,  and  halb-krone.  The  20-mark  piece  weighs  7 '96495  grammes  "900  fine, 
and  consequently  contains  7*16846  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  and  1-mark  pieces,  and  50  and  20-pfennige.  The 
mark  weighs  5  '5  grammes  "900  fine,  and  thus  contains  5  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Nickel  coins  are  10  and  5-pfennige  pieces.  There  are  bronze  coins  of 
smaller  denominations. 

•      The  standard  of  value  is  gold,  but  old  thalers  are  still  legal  tender.     Other 
silver  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  20  marks. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  came  into  force  in  Germany 
on  January  1,  1872.  The  names  of  the  metrical  weights  and  measures  and  the 
British  equivalents  are  : — 

The  Gram . 


Kilogram    . 
Tonne,  1,000  Kg. 
Liter,  Mass 
Meter,  Stab 
Kilometer    . 


15 '43  grains  troy. 


=  2 '205  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

=  2,200  lbs.  =  19-7  cwt. 

=  1  '76  imperial  pint. 

=  3'28  feet  or  39-37  inches. 

=  1,094  yards  ('621  mile),  or  nearly  5  fur- 
longs. 

Hektar         .         .         .         .      =  2'47  acres. 
Quadrat,  or  Square,  Kilometer  =  247  acres,  or  2f  sq.  kil.   to  1  sq.  mile. 
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Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Germany  in  Great  Britain. 
Ambassador. — Count  Paul  v.  Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg,  accredited   Nov.  23, 

1885. 
Secretary  and  Councillor. — Prince  Hohenlohe-Oeringen. 
Attache — Baron  von  Eckhardtstein. 

Naval  and  Military  AttacM. — Commander  Guelich,  F.G.N. 
Director  of  Chancery.  — Wilhelm  Adolph  Schmettau. 
Consul-  Gen eral.  — W.  Jordan. 

Germany  has  also  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  among  other 
places  in  the  British  Empire  : — 


Aberdeen 

Belfast 

Bradford 

Cardiff 

Dublin 

Dundee 

Glasgow 

Hull 

Leith 

Liverpool 

London 

Manchester 

Newcastle 


Peterhead 

Plymouth 

Southampton 

Sunderland 

Aden 

Adelaide 

Auckland 

Bombay 

Brisbane 

Calcutta 

Cape  Town 

Ceylon 

D' Urban 


Gibraltar 

Hong  Kong 

Halifax  (N.S.) 

Kingston  (Jamaica) 

Madras 

Melbourne 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Rangoon 

Singapore 

Sydney 

Wellington  (N.Z.) 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Germany. 
Ambassador. — Right    Hon.  Sir    F.    C.   Lascelles,  G.C.M.G.  ;    appointed 
October  24,  1895. 

Secretary. — M.  le  M.  H.  Gosselin,  C.B. 
Military  Attache. — Col.  L.  V.  Swaine,  C.B. 
Naval  Attache. — Captain  Louis  E.  Wintz,  R.N. 
Gonsul-General. — Julius  L.  Schwabach. 

There  are  also  British  Consular  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  following  places  : — 

Bremen  Wismar 

Bremerhaven  Husum 

Kiel  Swinemiinde 

Leipsic  (C.G.)  Konigsberg 

Lubeck  Memel 

Breslau  Cuxhaven 
Harburg 


Cologne 

Danzig 

Diisseldorf 

Frankfort-on-Main  (C.G.) 

Hamburg  (C.G.) 

Stettin 

Mannheim 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
German  Empire. 

{See  also  under  Prussia,  Bavaria,  &c. ) 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Ajntliche  Liste  der  Schiffe  der  Deutschen  Kriegs-  und  Handelsmarine,  rait  ihren  Unter- 
scheidungs-Signalen.  Abgeschlossen  am  1.  Januar  1896.  Herausgegeben  im  Reichsamt  des 
Innern.    Berlin,  1895. 

Central  Blatt  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich.  Herausgegeben  im  Reichsamt  des  Innern.  23 
Jahrgang.     Berlin,  4. 
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Denkschrift  iiber  die  Deutschen  Schutzgebiete.  Reichstagsdrucksache.  6.  Legislatur- 
Periode,  II.  Session,  1884-86,  Nr.  44.     Berlin. 

Deutsche!"  Reichs-  und  Konigl.  Preussischer  Staats-Anzeiger.     Berlin. 

Deutsches  Handelsarchiv.  Zeitschrift  flir  Handel  und  Gewerbe.  Herausgegebcn  vom 
Reichsamt  des  Innern.     Berlin  (monthly). 

Die  Deutsche  Armee  und  die  Kaiserliche  Marine.  Eintheilung,  Truppen,  Ac.  Bearbeitet 
in  der  kartographischen  Abtheilung  der  Konigl.  Landesaufnahnie.     Berlin,  1889. 

Genealogie  der  Europaischen  Regentenhauser  fiir  1895.     8.     Berlin,  1895. 

Handbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich  auf  das  Jahr  1895.  Bearbeitet  im  Reichsamt  des 
Innern.     Berlin,  1895. 

Handbuch  fiir  die  Deutsche  Handelsmarine  auf  das  Jahr  1895.  Herausgegeben  im  Reichs- 
amt des  Innern.     Berlin,  1895. 

Hertslet  (Sir  Edward,  C.B.),  Foreign  Office  List.     Published  annually.    London. 

Monatliche  Nachweise  iiber  den  auswartigen  Handel  des  deutschen  Zoilgebiets,  <fec.  S. 
Berlin,  1895. 

Statistik  der  Deutschen  Reichs-Post  und  Telegraphen-Verwaltung  fiir  das  Kalenderjahr 
1894.     4.     Berlin,  1895. 

Statistik  der  im  Betriebe  befindlichen  Eisenbahnen  Deutschlands.  Bearbeitet  im  Reichs- 
Eisenbahn  Amt.     Betriebsjahr  1893-94.     Berlin,  1895. 

Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlichen  Statist.  Amt.  Neuo 
Folp;e.  Band  1-81  to  end  of  1895(jahrlich  :  Handel  2  vols.,  Seeschiffahrt,  Binnenschiffahrt, 
Kriminalstatistik,  Krankenversicherung). 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlichen  Statis- 
tischen  Amt.    Jahrgang,  1895.     Berlin,  1895. 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlichen 
Statistischen  Amt.    Jahrgang  1895.     Berlin,  1895. 

Weissbuch.  Official  Correspondence  relating  to  German  Possessions  in  Africa  and  the 
Pacific,  and  to  the  Congo,  Egypt,  and  East  Asia.     15  vols.     Berlin,  1884-1895. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  for  the  year  1894.    London,  1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baedeker's  Northern  Germany,  11th  ed.  London,  1893.  Southern  Germany,  8th  ed. 
London,  1895. 

Sarinf^-GouZd  (S.),  Germany,  Past  and  Present.     2  vols.    8.    London,  1881. 

Brachelli  (Ritter  von),  Statistische  Skizze  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  7th  edition.  Leipzig, 
1892. 

Bruckner,  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Kolonialpolitik  und  des  Export.     Berlin,  1887-91. 

Brunkow  (Osk.),  Die  Wohnplatze  des  Deutschen  Reiches.  Auf  Grund  der  amtlichen 
Materialien  bearbeitet.     Neue.  .  .  .  Ausgabe.     Band  1-3.     8.     Berlin,  1889. 

CarlyleH^T.),  History  of  Frederick  the  Great.     10  vols.     London. 

Dawjgon  (W.  H.),  Germany  and  the  Germans.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1894. 

Ernst  II.,  Herzog  von  Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha.  Aus  meinem  Leben  und  aus  meiner  Zeit. 
3  Bande.     8.     Berlin,  1888. 

Export,  Organ  des  Centralvereins  fiir  Handelsgeographie  und  Forderung  Deutscher. 
Interessen  im  Auslande.     Berlin  (weekly). 

Gothaischer  genealogischer  Hof-Kalender  auf  das  Jahr  1895.    Gotha,  1895. 

Hue  de  Grais  (Graf.),  Handbuch  der  Verfassung  u.  Verwaltung  in  Preussen  u.  d. 
Deutschen  Reiche.     10th  ed.     8.     Berlin,  1895. 

Jomes  (E.  J.),  TheFederal  Constitution  of  Germany.  [Translation.]   8.  Philadelphia,  1800. 

I/Oioc  (Charles),  Life  of  Prince  Bismarck.     2  vols.    London,  1888. 

Mitteilungen  aus  den  Deutschen  Schutzgebieten.    Berlin,  1889-91. 

Morhain,  De  I'Empire  Allemand  :  sa  Constitution  et  son  Administration.    Paris,  1886. 

Neumann  (G.),  Geographisches  Lexicon  des  Deutschen  Reichs.     2  vols.     8. 

Neumann's  Orts-Lexikon  des  Deutchen  Reichs.     3rd  ed.     8.     Leipzig  and  Wien,  1894. 

Reclus  (Elisde),  Nouvelle  Geographie  universelle.    Vol.  III.     Paris,  1878. 

Staats-,  Hof-  und  Kommunal-Handbuch  des .  Reichs  und  der  Einzelstaaten.  8. 
Eisenach,  1895. 

Syhel  (H.  von),  Die  Begriindung  des  Deutschen  Reichs.     7  vols.    Munich,  1890-94. 

Treitschke  (H.  von),  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  19  ten  Jahrhundert.  5  vols.  Leipzig. 
1879-94. 

Wenzel  (John),  Comparative  View  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  tlie 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  England,  and  Germany.     8.     Boston,  1891. 

Whitman  (Sidney),  Imperial  Germany.     London,  1889. 

Wilkinson  (8.),  The  Brain  of  an  Army.    2nd  ed.    8.     London,  1895. 
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Foreign  Dependencies. 

In  1884  Germany  began  to  extend  her  empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe. 
Of  colonies  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  she  has  none  ;  but  she  has  de- 
clared her  protection  over  various  areas  or  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa  and 
in  the  "Western  Pacific,  within  which  a  few  factories  and  trading  posts,  and 
in  some  cases  some  plantations,  have  been  established  by  Germans  and  other 
Europeans.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  foreign  regions  at  present 
(1895)  under  the  protection  or  influence  of  Germany,  the  estimates  given  being 
necessarily  vague : — 


In  Africa : — 
Togoland     . 
Cameroons 
German     South-West 

Africa 
German  East  Africa  . 


Total  AfricanPossessions 


In  the  Pacific : — 
Kaiser  Willielm's  Land 
Bismarck  Archipelago 
Solomon  Islands. 
Marshall  Islands,  etc. 


Total  Pacific  Possessions 


Total    Foreign  Depen- 
dencies 


Date  of 
Acquisition 


1884 
1884 


1884-90 
1885-90 


1884-90 


1885-86 
1885 


1886 


1884-90 


Method  of 
Government 


Imperial  Commissioner 
Imperial  Governor 

Imperial  Commissioner 
Imperial  Governor 


Imperial  Commis- 


Estimated 

Area 
Sq.  Miles. 


23,160 
191,130 


322,450 
384,180 


920,920 


72,000 

21,000 

9,000 

150 


102,150 


1,023,070 


Estimated 
Population 


800,000 
4,570,000 


200,000 
2,800,000 


8,370,000 


110,000 

190,000 

90,000 

10,000 


400,000 


8,770,000 


Togoland. 

Togoland,  with  Little  Popo  and  Porto  Seguro,  situated  on  the  Slave  Coast, 
in  Upper  Guinea,  has  an  estimated  area  of  19,660  square  miles,  and  an 
estimatedpopulation  of  800,000  It  extends  from  long.  1°  14'E.tolong.l°38'E. 
The  boundary  towards  the  interior  is  by  no  means  definitely  fixed  ;  declared  a 
German  protectorate  in  1884,  it  is  placed  under  an  imperial  commissioner, 
assisted  by  a  secretary,  an  inspector  of  customs,  and  a  local  council  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  merchants.  Sebbe  is  regarded  as  the  capital ;  Lome  is  the  chief 
port,  and  Little  Popo,  Porto  Seguro,  and  Bagida  are  also  on  the  coast,  Togo, 
the  principal  native  town,  which  has  given  name  to  the  region,  is  situated  on 
Lake  Togo,  and  is  said  to  have  8, 000  inhabitants.  An  armed  police  force 
of  negroes  has  been  organised.  Maize,  yams,  tapioca,  ginger,  and  bananas 
are  cultivated  to  some  extent  by  the  natives,  most  of  whom  are  Ewe 
negroes ;  and  cocoa,  oil-palms,  caoutchouc,  and  dye-woods  grow  in  the 
forests ;    but  the    country    is    still    entirely   unexploited,    and    the    main 
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commerce  is  the  barter  trade  for  palm-oil  and  ivory,  carried  on  by  a  few  fac- 
tories on  the  coast.  There  are  now  considerable  plantations  of  cocoanuts, 
and  coffee  culture  is  being  tried.  On  August  1,  1887,  an  import  tax  was 
imposed  upon  European  goods.  In  1893-94  the  revenue,  chiefly  from  cus- 
toms, amounted  to  225,109  marks,  and  expenditure,  185,224  marks.  Budget 
revenue  for  1895-96,  262,000  marks.  The  imports  for  the  year  1894  were 
of  the  value  of  2,240,642  marks,  the  exports  2,894,393  marks.  The  chief 
exports  were  palm  oil,  1,089,000  marks  ;  palm  kernels,  1,687,000  marks  ; 
gum,  116,000  marks.  In  1894,  158  vessels  oi  169,973  tons  v57  of  63,079  tons 
German),  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Little  Popo. 

Gamer  oons. 

The  Cameroons  region,  with  a  coast  line  of  120  miles  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
between  the  Campo  River  and  the  Rio  del  Rey,  is  bounded  on  the  north-east 
by  a  treaty-line  running  north-east  to  about  30  miles  east  of  Yola  on  the 
Upper  Benue,  whence  a  further  line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Chad  (see  under  Niger  Territories,  p.  191).  On 
the  south  the  boundary  line  runs  inland  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Campo  River  to  about  the  meridian  of  long.  15°  E.,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  eastern  or  inland  limit  of  the  protectorate.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
nearly  200,000  square  miles  ;  the  population  at  4,570,000.  In  1894  there 
were  231  whites,  of  whom  153  German,  37  English.  It  became  a  German 
protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  placed  under  an  imperial  governor,  assisted  by  a 
chancellor,  two  secretaries,  and  a  local  council  of  three  representative  mer- 
chants. The  country  is  fertile,  and  numerous  valuable  African  vegetable 
productions  grow  in  profusion.  Plantations  of  cacao  and  tobacco  have 
been  formed  by  the  Deutsche  Plantagen-Gesellschaft  (1886),  and  numerous 
factories  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  ivory  and  palm-oil.  On  January  1,  1888, 
an  import  duty  was  imposed  on  European  goods,  and  from  this  the  revenue 
is  mainly  derived.  The  revenue  in  1893-94  was  590,194  marks.  Budget 
revenue  for  1895-96,  1,230,000  marks.  The  chief  town  is  Cameroons,  and  in 
the  south  Batanga.  Bimbia  and  Bakundu-town  are  other  important  trading 
stations,  and  Aqua-town  and  Bell-town  are  the  principal  native  settlements. 
In  1893,  77  vessels  of  109,310  tons  (29  of  40,005  tons  German)  entered  the 
ports  of  Cameroons.  In  1894,  29  German  vessels  of  38,039  tons  and  65  British 
vessels  of  92,343  tons  entered  the  ports  of  Cameroons  ;  total  tonnage  entered, 
131,342. 

In  1893  the  imports  into  the  Cameroons  region  amounted  to  4,161,627 
marks  ;  and  exports  to  4,633,363  marks.  The  chief  exports  were  caoutchouc 
(1,427,000  marks),  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  ivory,  cacao,  and  ebony.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1894,  the  imports  amounted  to  4,642,627  marks,  and 
the  exports  to  4,777,154  marks.  The  chief  exports  were  palm  oil  and  kernels. 
The  chief  imports  were  cottons,  spirits,  gunpowder,  fire-arms,  salt,  tobacco, 
rice,  iron  wares,  and  colonial  produce. 

German  South-West  Africa. 

This  region  extends  along  the  coast  for  about  930  miles,  exclusive  of 
Walfisch  Bay,  which  is  British.  The  Orange  River  forms  the  south 
boundary  to  long.  20°  E.  ;  the  east  boundary  goes  north  along  the  20*'  till 
it  meets  the  22nd  parallel  of  S.  lat.  ;  it  then  turns  east  till  it  meets  long.  21° 
E.,  which  it  follows  north  to  the  18th  parallel  ;  it  then  goes  east  to  the  Chobe 
River,  which  it  follows  to  the  Zambesi.  The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Cunene  River  as  far  as  the  Humbe  cataracts  ;  then  east  to  the  Cubango 
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and  the  Katima  rapids  of  the  Zambesi,  The  total  area  is  estimated  at  320,000 
square  miles  and  the  population  at  200,000.  The  white  population  is  esti- 
mated at  1,200  (1894).  Budget  revenue  for  1895-96,  1,727,000  marks,  mostly 
from  Imperial  funds.  The  whole  southern  part  and  much  of  the  east  is 
barren  and  desert.  The  coast  lands  are  held  by  the  'Deutsche  Kolonial 
Gesellschaft  fur  Siidwest  Africa,'  which  has  given  the  special  names  of 
Deutsch-Namaland  to  the  southern  part  of  its  territories,  and  Deutsch- 
Damaraland  to  the  northern.  An  Anglo-German  company  has  obtained 
from  the  German  Government  (1892)  a  concession  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  territory.  The  two  chief  harbours  in  German  possession  are  Sandwich 
Harbour  and  Angra  Pequena,  or  Liideritz  Bay.  A  new  harbour  is  being  con- 
structed at  Swakopmund,  just  north  of  Walfisch  Bay.  Damaraland  is  well 
adapted  for  cattle -rearing.  Copper  has  been  found,  though  the  expense  of  work- 
ing it  has  hitherto  rendered  the  discovery  almost  useless.  Rumours  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  attracted  numerous  immigrants,  and  traces  of  other  minerals 
have  been  observed.  But  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  this  region  lies  still  in  the  future.  An  imperial  commissioner  exer- 
cises a  nom-inal  authority  in  the  protectorate.  Imports  by  Walfisch  Bay 
(1894),  915,575  marks  ;  exports,  131,360  marks  ;  but  there  is  stated  to  be  a 
much  larger  trade  overland. 

[  German  East  Africa. 

The  German  sphere  of  influence  in  East  Africa,  with  an  estimated  area  of 
380,000  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  2,800,000,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  treaty  line,  defined  in  1886  and  1890,  running  north-west 
from  the  Umbe  River,  by  the  north  of  Kilima-Njaro,  to  the  east  shore  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  to  the  W.  of  this  lake,  following  the  parallel  of  1°  S, 
lat.,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  State,  making  a  loop,  however,  so  as  to 
pass  S,  of  Mount  Mfumbiro,  On  the  West  it  is  bounded  by  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  on  the  S,  by  a  line  (defined  1890)  joining  the  S.  end  of  that 
lake  with  the  N,  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  nmning  to  the  N,  of  the 
Stevenson  Road,  and  by  the  Rovuma  River,  The  narrow  strip  of  territory 
on  the  coast  was  leased  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  the  Germans  for  fifty 
years,  from  April  1888,  with  its  harbours  and  customs,  but  the  Sultan's  rights 
were  acquired  by  Germany  in  1890  for  a  payment  of  4,000,000  marks.  Most 
af  the  interior  of  this  vast  region  is  quite  unexploited  except  by  Arab  dealers 
in  slaves  and  ivory.  The  German  East  Africa  Company,  founded  in  1885, 
had  established  fifteen  stations,  but  most  of  them  were  ruined  and  abandoned 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  natives  in  1889  ;  peace  being  restored  in  1890,  com- 
mercial enterprise  has  again  begun,  the  Gennan  Government  granting  subsidies 
for  railways  and  steamers,  and  in  other  ways  supporting  the  operations  of 
the  company.  The  German  Empire  is  represented  in  this  region  by  an 
Imperial  Governor,  In  October,  1895,  a  school  was  opened  at  Bagamoyo 
with  28  children  and  35  adult  pupils.  The  chief  seaports  are  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Bagamoyo,  Saadani,  Pangani,  Kiloa,  Lindi,  Mikindani,  and  Tanga,  Budget 
revenue  for  1895-96,  5,837,000  marks.  In  1894  the  value  of  the  imports 
was  2,913,317  dollars,  and  exports  1,982,272  dollars.  The  chief  exports 
are  cocoanuts  (44,140  dollars),  copra  (24,862  dollars),  sesame  (80,100  dollars), 
caoutchouc  (247,470  dollars),  ivory  (873,467  dollars),  The^chief  imports 
are  cottons,  colonial  wares,  rice,  oil,  spirits,  wine  and  beer.  The  imports 
at  Bagamoyo  amounted  to  716,567  dollars,  and  the  exports  from  Bagamoyo 
amounted  to  741,601  dollars. 

Karagwe,  one  of  the  large  Central  African  States  formed  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  former  Empire  of  Kitwara,  lies  mainly  within  the  German  Sphere 
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of  Influence  as  delimited  northwards  by  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  July 
1,  1890.  Near  the  capital  the  Arabs  have  founded  the  trading  station  of 
Kufro  (Kafuro),  where  they  take  ivory,  coffee,  and  other  produce  in  exchange 
for  salt,  textiles,  and  European  wares. 

In   the    Western    Pacific. 

1.  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. — Kaiser  Wilhelni's  Land,  the  northern  section 
of  south-east  New  Guinea,  was  declared  a  German  protectorate  in  1884.  In- 
cluding Long  Island,  Dampier  Island,  and  some  other  small  islands,  it  has  an 
estimated  area  of  72,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  110,000. 
Its  development  has  been  entrusted  to  the  German  New  Guinea  Company, 
which  has  extended  its  operations  also  to  other  German  possessions  in  this 
ocean.  The  chief  executive  official  is  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  under  whom 
are  several  magistrates.  Areca  and  sago  palms,  bamboos,  ebony,  and  other 
woods  are  among  the  natural  riches  of  the  protectorate.  Tobacco  has  hitherto 
been  the  most  successful  cultivated  crop.  Horses,  cattle,  and  goats  flourish 
on  the  island,  which  seems  less  adapted  for  sheep.  Three  steamers  and 
several  sailing  ships  are  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  New  Guinea  Company. 
The  chief  harbours  are  Friedrich-Wilhelmshafen,Finschhafen,  and  Stephansort. 
In  1891  the  imports  of  the  New  Guinea  Company  from  European  ports 
amounted  to  327,282  marks. 

2.  Bismarck  Archipelago. — In  November  1884  a  German  Protectorate  was 
declared  over  the  New  Britain  Archipelago  and  several  adjacent  groups  of 
islands,  which  were  then  renamed  together  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  The 
aggregate  area  is  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
190,000.  The  chief  islands  of  this  archipelago  are  Neu  Pommem  (formerly 
New  Britain),  Neu  Mecklenburg  (New  Ireland),  Neu  Lauenburg  (Duke  of 
York  Islands),  and  Vischer,  Gerrit  Denys,  Admiralty,  Anchorite,  Commerson, 
Hermit,  and  other  islands.  The  New  Guinea  Company  has  a  trading  station 
at  Matupi.  The  chief  exports  are  copra  and  cocoa-nut  fibre.  In  1891  the 
imports  of  the  New  Guinea  Company  amounted  to  1,017,022  marks. 

3.  Solomon  Islands.  — Germdmy  owns  the  more  northerly  part  of  this 
group,  including  the  islands  of  Bougainville,  Choiseul,  Isabel  or  Mahaga, 
and  various  smaller  islands.  The  aggi'egate  area  under  the  German  flag  is 
estimated  at  9,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  80,000.  Sandal 
wood  and  tortoiseshell  are  the  chief  commercial  products.  The  islands  are 
placed  under  the  officials  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. 

4.  Marshall  Islands. — The  Marshall  Islands,  consisting  of  two  chains  or 
rows  of  lagoon  islands,  known  respectively  as  Ratack  (with  thirteen  islands) 
and  Ralick  (with  eleven  islands),  have  belonged  to  Germany  since  1885. 
The  aggregate  area  is  estimated  at  150  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
10,000.  In  1894  there  were  72  whites  (of  whom  32  Germans,  13  English,  11 
Americans),  21  half-breeds,  15  Chinese.  The  chief  island  and  seat  of  the 
German  Imperial  Commissioner  is  Jaluit.  Copra  is  the  chief  article  of  trade. 
The  total  production  in  1894  was  2,000  tons.  In  1894,  75  vessels  of  8,793 
tons  entered  the  port  of  Jaluit. 


Books  of  Reference  on  German  Dependencies. 

Allan  (G.),  The  Land  of  the  Duallas ;  Life  in  the  Cameroons.     12.     Newcastle,  1885. 

Angra  Pequefla.  Copy  of  Despatch  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  H.M.'s  High  Commission 
in  S.  Africa  relative  to  the  Establishment  of  a  German  Protectorate  at  Angra  Pequefia  and 
along  the  Coast.    London,  1884. 
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Arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  relative  to  their  respective  Spheres  in 
Africa.     London,  1885    The  same  with  reference  to  New  Guinea.     London,  1885. 

Baumann  (Oscar),   In  Deutsch  Ostafrika  wahrend  des  Aufstandcs.     8.    "Vienna,   1890. 
Usambara  und  seine  Nachbargebiete.    8.     Berlin,  1891. 

Billow  (F.  J.  von),  Deutsch  Siidwest- Africa :  Drei  Jahre  im  Lande  Hendrik  Witboois. 
Berlin,  1896. 

Buttner  (G.  G.),  Das  Hinterland  von  Walfischbai  und  Angra  Pcqueila.    Heidrlberg,  1S84. 

Correspondence  relating  to  Zanzibar.    London,  1885. 

Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  the  Cameroons.    London,  1885. 

Demay  (Charles),  Histoire  de  la  Colonisation  Allemande,    Paris,  1890. 

Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung,  Organ  der  Deutschen   Kolonialgesellschaft.      Berlin  (fort- 
nightly). 

Deutscher  Kolonial-Kalender  1894.    16.    Berlin. 

Deutsches  Kolonialblatt.     Berlin,  1895. 

Dilthey  (R.),  Der  Wirthschaftliche  Werth  von  Deutsch.  Ost-Afrika.     Diisseldorf,  1889. 

i?'or«fer  (B.),  Deutsch-Ostafrik.     8.     Leipzig,  1890. 

Fremel  und  Mende,  Deutschlands  Kolonien.    Hannover,  1889. 

Hessler  (C),  Die  deutschen  Kolonien.    3rd  ed.     Leipzig,  1894. 

Ho/incZ  (L.  von),  Discovery  of  Lakes  Rudolf  and  Stephanie.     [Translated  by  N.  Bell.] 
2  vols.    8.    London,  1894. 

Keltie  (J.  S.),  The  Partition  of  Africa.     2nd  ed.     London,  1895. 

Kiepert(R.),  Deutscher  Kolonial  Atlas.     Berlin,  1898. 

Koscliitzky  (Max  von),  Deutsche  Kolonialgeschichte.    Leipzig,  1887  and  1888. 

Langhaua  (P.),  Deutschlands  Kolonial  Atlas.     Gotha,  1895-96. 

Lewis  (R.),  The  Germans  in  Damaraland.     8.     Cape  Town,  1889. 

Meinecke  (G.),  Koloniales  Jahrbuch.     Berlin,  1893-94. 

JJfor^en  (C),  Durch  Kamerun.     8.     Leipzig,  1893. 

Nachrichten  iiber  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  und  den  Bismarck-Archipel.    Herausgegeben 
von  der  Neu-Guinea  Kompagnie.     Berlin  (at  intervals). 

Peters  (Dr.  Karl),  Das  deutsch-ostafrikanische  Schuzgebiet.     8.     Miinchen  und  Leipzig, 
1895. 

iJet«jftard(P.),  Deutsch-Ostafrika.     8.     Leipzig.  1892. 

Schim  (H.),  Deutsch-Sudwest-Afrika.     8.    Oldenburg  and  Leipzig,  1891. 

Schmidt  (Rochus),  Deutschlands  Kolonien.    Vol.  I.     8.    Berlin,  1895. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  filr  das  Deutsche  Reich.     8.     Berlin,  1895. 
Wagner,  Deutsch-Ostafrika.     2.  Auflage.    Berlin,  1888. 


STATES  OP    GERMANY. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

(Reichsland  Elsass-Lothringen.) 
Constitution. 

The  fundamental  laws  under  whicli  the  Reichsland,  or  Imperial  Land, 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  governed  were  voted  by  the  German  Reichstag  June  9, 
1871,  June  20,  1872,  June  25,  1873,  May  2,  1877,  July  4,  1879,  September  28, 
1885,  and  December  11,  1889.  By  the  law  of  June  9,  1871,  it  is  enacted,  *  The 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  in  the  peace  preliminaries 
of  February  26,  1871,  under  limits  definitely  fixed  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  May  10,  1871,  shall  be  for  ever  united  with  the  German  Empire.'  The 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  was  introduced  in  Alsace-Lorraine  on 
January  1",  1874. 

The  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  under  a  Governor-General, 
bearing  the  title  of  *  Statthalter. ' 

Statthalter  of  Alsace-Lorraine. — Prince  Hohenlohe-Langenhurg,  appointed 
October  30,  1894. 

According  to  the  constitutional  law  of  July  4,  1879,  the  Emperor  appoints 
the  Statthalter,  who  exercises  power  as  the  representative  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  having  his  residence  at  Strassburg.  A  Ministry  composed 
of  four  departments,  with  a  responsible  Secretary  of  State  at  its  head,  acts 
under  the  Statthalter,  who  also  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State,  comprising 
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the  Statthalter  as  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministry,  the  chief  provincial  officials,  and  eight  to  twelve  other  members 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  of  whom  three  are  presented  by  the  Landesausschuss, 
or  Provincial  Committee.  This  Committee,  which  attends  to  local  legislation, 
consists  of  58  members. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Reichsland  has  an  area  of  14,507  square  kilometers  or  5,601  English 
square  miles.  It  is  administratively  divided  into  three  Bezirke,  or  districts, 
called  Ober-Elsass,  Unter-Elsass,  and  Lothringen,  the  first  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  six,  and  the  other  two  each  into  eight  Kreise,  or  circles.  The 
following  table  shows  the  area,  population,  and  the  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  of  each  of  the  districts  and  of  the  whole  : — 


Districts 

Area,  English 
square  miles 

Population 

Density  per 

sq.  mile 

1890 

1885 

1890 

Ober-Elsass 

Unter-Elsass 

Lothringen 

Total  . 

1,354 
1,846 
2,401 

462,549 
612,077 
489,729 

471,609 
621,505 
510,392 

348-3 
336-7 
212-6 

5,601 

1,564,355 

1,603,506 

286-3 

The  annual  increase  of  population  from  1875  to  1880  amounted  to  0*45  per 
cent.,  while  from  1880  to  1885  there  was  a  yearly  decrease  of  0 -03  per  cent. ,  and 
from  1885  to  1890  an  annual  increase  of  0-5  per  cent.  Of  the  population  in 
1890,  805,986  were  males  and  797,520  (or  98-9  per  100  males)  were  females. 
According  to  an  official  estimate  (1890),  210,000  are  of  French  origin 
(Sprachstamme),  and  1,393,000  of  German  origin.  Foreigners  numbered 
46,463  in  1890,  a  larger  number  in  proportion  to  population  than  any  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Empire.  The  garrison  consisted  of  67,354  men. 
In  1890,  43-1  per  cent,  of  the  population  resided  in  towns  of  2,000  in- 
habitants and  upwards  ;  56-9  per  cent,  in  rural  communes.  The  three 
largest  towns  are  Strassburg  (123,500  inhabitants  in  1890),  the  capital  of 
Alsace-Lorraine;  Miilhausen  (76,892  inhabitants),  in  Ober-Elsass  ;  and  Metz 
(60,186  inhabitants),  in  Lothringen.  Marriages,  1894, 11,624  ;  births,  49,629  ; 
deaths,  39,048  ;  surplus  of  births,  10,581.  Of  the  births,  1,611  (3-3  per  cent.) 
were  still-born,  and  4,198  (8-5  per  cent.)  were  illegitimate.  The  emigration 
via  German  and  Dutch  ports  to  extra-European  countries  was  as  follows  in 
1887-94  :— 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892^ 

1893 

1894 

883 

937 

934 

923 

1,138 

922 

794 

245 

Religion,  Instruction,  Justice  and  Crime,  Poor-relief. 

At  the  census  of  December  1,  1890,  there  were  in  the  Reichsland 
1,227,225  Catholics,  337,476  Protestants,  3,757  members  of  other  Christian 
sects,  34,645  Jews;  other  religions,  7,  and  396  unclassified.  (See  also 
German  Empire,  pp.  538-42.) 

In  1895  the  Reichsland  contained  a  university  (at  Strassburg,  see  German 
Empire,  p.  541),  17  Gymnasia,  7  Progymnasien,  3  higher  Realschulen,  5  Real- 
schulen,  1  agricultural  school,  9  seminaries,  4  preparatory  schools  for  teachers, 
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69  higher  girls'  schools,  2^874  elementary  schools,  416  infant  schools,  76 
finishing  schools,  26  intermediate  schools,  4  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  2  for  the  blind. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  an  Oberlandesgericht  at  Colmar,  and  six  Land- 
gerichte.  In  1893,  10,973  persons,  i.e.  94  per  10,000  inhabitants  above 
the  age  of  12  years,  were  convicted  of  crime. 

In  1885,  39,047  persons,  with  34,442  dependents  (in  all  4*7  per  cent,  of 
the  population),  received  public  poor-relief. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  of  public  revenue  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1896,  amounted  to  50,909,323  marks,  and  the  estimates  of 
expenditure  to  50,909,323  marks.  There  was  also  an  extraordinary  revenue 
of  4,190,517  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of  4,190,517  marks.  More  than  half 
of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  and  indirect  taxes,  while  one  of 
the  largest  branches  of  expenditure  is  for  public  instruction. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  a  debt  consisting  of  3  per  cent,  rentes  in  circulation 
to  the  amount  of  740,286  marks,  equivalent,  if  capitalised,  to  a  debt  of 
24,676,200  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  number  of  separate  farms  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Above  100  Hectares 

Total 

98,310 

122,488 

12,674 

394 

233,866 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  627,800,  of  whom  302,593  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  Alsace-Lorraine  yields  the  usual  cereals, 
and  it  is  also  a  great  wine-producing  country.  Of  the  1,700  communes, 
1,028  have  vineyards.  In  1893-94,  1,126  hectares  were  planted  with 
tobacco,  and  yielded  2,801  metric  tons  of  dried  tobacco. 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the   most  important  in 

Germany  ;  woollens  are  produced  on  a  smaller  scale.    In  1894  minerals  to  the 

value  of  16,343,644  marks  (provisional  figures)  were  raised  in  the  Reichsland. 

■There  were  1,617  km.  =  1,005  miles  of  railway  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1894, 

of  which  1,484  km.  =  922  miles  belonged  to  the  State. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Beitrage  zur  Landes-  und  Volkeskunde  von  Elsass-Lothringen.    By  various  writers.     In 
progress.     1.     Strassburg,  1887-1895. 

Statistisches  Handbuch  fiir  Elsass-Lothringen.    Strassburg,  1895. 


ANHALT. 

(Herzogthum  Anhalt.) 
Reigning  Duke. 

Friedrich,  born  April  29,  1831,  the  son  of  Duke  Leopold  of  Anhalt 
and  of  Princess  Friederike  of  Prussia.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  May  22,  1871  ;  married,  April  22,  1854,  to  Princess 
Antoinette  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  born  April  17,  1888.     Children  of  the  Duke  : — 
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I.  Prince  Friedrich,  born  August  19,  1856  ;  married,  July  2,  1889,  to 
Princess  Mary  of  Baden.  II.  Princess  Elisabeth,  born  September  7,  1857  ; 
married,  April  17,  1877,  to  the  Hereditary  Grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.  III.  Prince  Edward,  born  April  18,  1861  ;  married,  February  6, 
1895,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  IV.  Prince  Arihert,  born  June  18, 
1864  ;  married,  July  6, 1891,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  V. 
Princess  Alexandra,  born  April  4,  1868.  Grandchild  of  the  Duke  : — Princess 
Antoinette,  born  March  3,  1885,  daughter'of  the  late  Prince  Leopold,  the  Duke's 
eldest  son,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

The  Dukes  of  Anhalt  trace  their  origin  to  Bernhard,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  died  in  1211.  The  family, 
in  the  course  of  time,  split  into  numerous  branches,  now  reduced  to  the 
present  line.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  1815, 
there  were  three  reigning  Dukes  of  Anhalt — namely,  of  Anhalt-Cothen, 
Anhalt-Bernburg,  and  Anhalt-Dessau.  The  first  of  these  lines  became 
extinct  in  1847,  and  the  second  on  August  19,  1863,  leaving  the  former 
house  of  Anhalt-Dessau  the  sole  heir  of  the  family  territory.  In  1806  the 
Princes  of  Anhalt  took  the  title  of  Dukes,  on  joining  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Duke  of  Anhalt  separated  his  property  from  that  of  the 
State  by  decree  of  June  28,  1869.  The  entailed  property  belonging  to  the 
ducal  family  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  Duke.  Part  of  it,  called  *  the  select 
entail,'  yielding  about  600,000  marks,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  Duke  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Diet.  To  the  entailed  property  belong  very  large  pri- 
vate estates  in  Prussia  and  Hungary,  embracing  an  area  of  280  square  miles. 

Constitution. 

The  Duchy  has  a  Constitution,  proclaimed  September  17,  1859,  and 
modified  by  decrees  of  September  17,  1863,  and  February  13,  1872,  which 
give  legislative  power  to  a  Diet  composed  of  36  members,  of  whom  two  are 
appointed  by  the  Duke,  eight  are  representatives  of  landowners  who  pay 
the  highest  taxes,  two  of  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  classes,  fourteen  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  ten  of  the  niral  districts.  The  executive  power  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke,  who  governs  through  a  Minister  of  State, 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Duchy  comprises  an  area  of  906  English  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  271,963  at  the  census  of  December  1890.  In  1880  the  population  was 
232,592,  and  in  1885  it  was  248,166.  From  1880  to  1885  the  increase  was  at 
the  rate  of  1*34  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  from  1885  to  1890  at  the  rate  of 
1-92  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  population  in  1890,  134,071  were  males, 
and  137,892  (or  102-8  per  100  males)  were  females.  Marriages  (18P3)  2,292  ; 
births,  10,690  ;  deaths,  6,353  ;  surplus  of  births,  4,337.  Among  the  births  are 
332  (3-1  per  cent.)  still-born,  and  988  (9-2  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

The  following  are  the  emigration  statistics  : — 


1886^ 

1887 

1888 

1889             1890             1891 

1892 

1893 
106 

82 

92 

101 

67 

96            162 

211 

The  capital,  Dessau,  had  34,658  inhabitants  in  1890.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church,  there  being  (1890) 
8,875  Catholics  and  1,580  Jews. 
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The  number  of  separate  farms  in  1882  was  as  follows  : — 

Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares   |  10-100  Hectares  jover  100  Hectares 

Total 

19,489 

7,817 

2,320 

174 

29,800 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  75,937,    of   whom   32,932   were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 
There  are  185  miles  of  railway. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1895-96  stated  the  income  of 
the  State  at  22,487,000  marks,  of  which  7,400,000  marks  are  derived 
from  State  property,  and  the  rest  chiefly  from  indirect  taxes.  The  amount  of 
the  direct  taxes  is  about  566,500  marks.  The  expenditure  of  the  State  is 
21,487,000  marks.  The  income  for  the  German  Empire  is  5,062,000  marks, 
the  expenditure  the  same.  The  public  debt  amounted,  on  June  30,  1894,  to 
1,038,592  marks,  and  the  State  property  to  5,372,527  marks. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.Lascelles,  G.C.M.G. 


BADEN. 

(Grossherzogthum  Baden.) 
Reigning  Grand-duke. 

Friedrich  I. ,  born  September  9, 1826,  second  son  of  Grand-duke  Leopold  I. 
and  of  Grand-duchess  Sophie  Princess  of  Sweden.  Regent,  April  24,  1852  ; 
took  the  title  of  Grand-duke  September  5,  1856.  Married,  September  20, 
1856,  to  Grand-duchess  Luise,  born  December  3,  1838,  the  daughter  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Prussia.  Offspring: — I. 
Friedrich,honi  July  9,  1857  ;  married,  September  20,  1885,  to  Hilda,  daughter 
of  the  Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg,  Duke  of  Nassau.  IL  Victoria,  born  August 
7,  1862  ;  married,  September  20,  1881,  to  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  of  Sweden. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Grand-duke. 

1.  Princess  Alexandrine,  born  December  6,  1820  ;  married,  May  3,  1842,  to 
the  late  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  IL  Prince  Wilhelm,  born  De- 
cember 18,  1829  ;  married,  February  11,  1863,  to  Princess  Maria  Romanovska, 
born  October  16,  1841,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Maximilian  of  Leuchtenberg. 
Offspring  of  the  union  are  two  children  : — I.  Princess  Marie,  born  July  26, 
1865  ;  married,  July  2,  1889,  to  Friedrich,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Anhalt. 
II.  Prince  Maximilian,  born  July  10,  1867.  III.  Prince  Karl,  born  March  9, 
1832  ;  married,  May  17,  1871,  to  Rosalie  von  Beust,  created  Countess  von 
Rhena,  born  June  10,  1845.  IV.  Princess  Marie,  born  Nov.  20,  1834 ; 
married,  Sept.  11,  1858,  to  Prince  Ernst  of  Leiningen. 

The  Grand-dukes  of  Baden  are  descendants  of  the  Dukes  of  Zaehringen, 
who  flourished  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Till  the  end  of  last  century, 
Baden  was  a  Margraviate  divided  into  two  or  more  lines  ;  since  then  it  has  been 
united,  and  in  the  changes  which  preceded  and  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
former  German  Empire  its  territory  received  various  additions,  and  its  ruler 
took  the  title  of  Elector  in  1803,  and  of  Grand-duke  in  1806.  Baden  was  a 
member  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and,  from  1815  to  1866,  of  the 
(rerman  Confederation.  In  1866  Baden  sided  with  Austria,  but  soon  made 
peace  with  Prussia.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  Grand-duke  during  the 
last  two  centuries  are  as  follows  : — 
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Karl  Wilhelm     .  1709-1738  I   Karl    .  1811-1818  I  Leopold       .  1830-1852 
Karl  Friedrich    .  1738-1811   |   Ludwig  1818-1830   |   Ludwig  IL^   1852-1856 
The  Grand'duke  is  in -the  receipt  of  a  civil  list  of  1,876,269  marks,  which 
includes  the  allowances  made  to  the  princes  and  princesses. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  Baden  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  Grand- 
duke,  the  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  him  with  a  representative  assembly 
(Landtag),  composed  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  family  who  are  of  age  ;  the  heads  of  the  mediatised 
families  ;  eight  members  elected  by  the  territorial  nobility  ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  ;  the  prelate  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  two  deputies 
of  Universities  ;  and  eight  members  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke.  The 
Second  Chamber  is  composed  of  63  representatives  of  the  people,  20 
of  whom  are  elected  by  towns,  and  43  by  rural  districts.  Every  citizen  not 
convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiving  parish  relief,  has  a  vote  in  the  elections. 
The  elections  are  indirect :  the  citizens  nominating  the  Wahlmanner,  or 
deputy- electors,  and  the  latter  the  representatives.  The  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  number  retiring  at 
the  end  of  every  two  years.  The  Chambers  must  be  called  together  at  least 
once  every  two  years.  Members  of  both  Chambers  whose  seats  are  not  here- 
ditaiy,  receive  an  allowance  of  12  marks  a  day  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  composed  of  four  departments — the  Ministers  of  the 
Interior,  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Finance,  and 
of  Justice,  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Instruction,  The  ministers  are  in- 
dividually and  collectively  responsible  for  their  actions. 

For  general  administrative  purposes  the  Grand-duchy  contains  52 
*  Amtsbezirke,'  superintended  by  four  general  commissioners  (Landes- 
Kommissare).  For  purposes  of  local  government  it  is  divided  into  11  circles 
(Kreise),  and  1,578  communes  (Gemeinden),  116  communal  cities,  and  1,462 
parishioners. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole,  and  of 
the  four  commissioners'  districts  : — 


District 

Area: 
Square  miles 

Population 

Pop.  per 
square  mile  189(i 

1885 

1890 

Konstanz      . 
Freiburg 
Karlsruhe     . 
Mannheim   . 

Total       . 

1,609 

1,830 

993 

1,390 

281,036 
460,384 
421,784 
438,051 

281,770 
469,515 
445,156 
461,426 

175-1. 
256-6 
448-3 
332-2 

5,822 

1,601,255 

1,657,867 

284-8 

Adding  the  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  next  to  Baden  the  area  is 
5,892  square  miles. 

Between  1880  and  1885  the  annual  rate  of  increase  was  0*39  per  cent.; 
between  1885  and  1890  the  increase  was  56,612,  or  at  the  rate  of  0-71  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Of  the  population  in  1890,  42-59  percent,  lived  in  communities 
with  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  57 -41  per  cent,  in  smaller  communities; 
810,582  were  males,  and  847,285  females — i.e.  104-53  females  per  100  males. 


lUnder  the  regency  of  his  brother,  the  reigning  Grand-duKe. 
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There  were  ten  towns  with  a 'population  of  over  10,000  at  the  census 
of  1890  :— 


Mannheim 

79,058 

Heidelberg  .      31,739 

Baden     . 

13,884 

Karlsruhe      . 

73,684 

Pforzheim     .      29,988 

Bmchsal 

11,909 

Freiburg 

48,909 

Konstanz      .      16,235 
Lahr  .  10,805 

Rastatt  . 

11,557 

The  number  of  marriages  in  Baden  in  1894  was  12,610,  births,  55,817, 
deaths  (besides  2  at  sea),  41,109,  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  14,708.  In- 
eluded  in  the  births  were  1,526,  or  273  per  cent.,  still-born,  and  4,842,  or 
8  "67  per  cent. ,  illegitimate  children. 

Emigration  from  Baden  to  extra-European  countries  is  estimated  as 
follows  : — 


1888 

1889        j         1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

6,000 

6,000     j      5,500 

6,000           5,500          4,000 

2,000 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Catholic,  somewhat  more  than 
one-third  Protestant.  At  the  census  of  1890  there  were  1,028,119  Catholics, 
597,518  Protestants,  5,217  of  other  Christian  sects,  26,735  Jews,  and  278 
others. 

The  Grand-duke  is  Protestant,  and  head  of  the  Evangelical  or  Protestant 
Church,  which  is  governed  by  a  synod  (with  56  members),  and  whose  affairs 
are  administered  by  a  board  (Oberkirchenrath).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  an  Archbishop  (at  Freiburg).  The  Protestant  Church  has  355  parishes,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  773  ;  the  former  are  divided  among  25  deaneries,  the 
latter  among  35.  The  State  maintains  the  Archbishop  and  his  chapter  (96,292 
marks  yearly),  and  contributes  450,000  marks  yearly  to  the  income  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  parochial  clergy.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  *  Old 
Catholic  '  parishes,  to  which  the  State  contributes  yearly  24,000  marks.  The 
Jews  have  15  rabbinates,  and  receive  for  their  worship  yearly  9,200  marks 
from  the  State. 

Instruction  is  general  and  compulsory.  The  elementary  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  communes  (expenditure  on  material)  and  by  the  State 
(personal  expenditure),  and  administered  by  local  authorities  under  the 
inspection  of  Government.  The  following  table  shows  the  public  schools  in 
Baden  for  1893-94  :— 


- 

Number 

Teachers 

Students  & 
Pupils 

Universities 

2 

209 

2,240 

Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia 

16 

358 

4,596 

Realgymnasia,  Realprogymnasia,  Ober- 

realschulen,  and  Realschulen    . 

19 

329 

5,451 

Other  middle  schools  .... 

24 

295 

4,055 

Elementary  schools      .... 

1,613 

5,572 

316,962 

Technical  academy      .... 

1 

84 

881 

Technical,      agricultural,     and     other 

special  schools          .... 
Total 

189 

636 

14,077 

1,864 

7,483 

348,262 
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Besides  29  private  middle  scliools,  with  316  teachers  and  2,556  pupils,  and 
16  private  elementary  schools,  with  68  teachers  and  1,301  pupils. 


Finance. 

The  Budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  sources  of  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  were  estimated  for 
1895  as  follows:  - 


land) 


Revenue 
Direct  taxes    . 
Indirect  taxes 
Domains    (Crown 

and  saltworks 
Justice  and  Police   . 
Railways  (net) 
Ministry  of  Justice. 
,,         ,,  Interior 
,,         ,,  Finance 
Chamber  of  Accounts 
Share  in  Customs  of  the 
German  Empire  . 


Total  revenue 


Marks 
12,619,874 
11,137,512 

9,875,359 
4,531,395 
15,146,250 
4,882,748 
2,892,525 
3,510,432 
291 

12,414,680 


77,011,066 


Expenditure 

rinterest 
General    debt  |     and 
Railway   debt"!  amorli- 
1^  sation 
Civil   list  and  appanages 
Ministry  of  State 

,,         ,,  Foreign     Af- 
fairs . 
,,         ,,  Justice,  Wor- 
ship, and  Education    . 
Ministry  of  Interior 
,,        ,,  Finance 
;    Chamber  of  Accounts 

Charges  of  collection  of 
j        revenue 
I    Pensions 

I    Contribution  to  German 
I        Empire 

Total  expenditure    . 


Marks 


18,760,512 

1,876,269 
159,082 

239,687 

16,212,723 

13,876,987 

3,144,896 

101,593 

10,643,894 
3,561,700 

14,081,208 
82,628,551 


The  deficit  is  compensated  by  surplus  of  former  years  (Amortisation-Kasse). 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  land  tax,  house  tax,  trade  tax,  rent  tax,  and 
income  tax  ;  the  indirect  taxes  are  chiefly  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  meat, 
registry,  duties  on  succession. 

Baden  has  no  public  debt,  except  the  railway  debt,  amounting  at  the 
beginning  of  1895  to  333,279,447  marks. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  area  58  "3  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  367  per  cent,  forests, 
5  per  cent,  uncultivated  (houses,  roads,  water,  &c.).  Arable  land  occupies 
580,820  hectares,  vineyards  20,020,  chestnut  plantations  675,  meadows 
203,510,  pastures  54,500,  and  forests  565,484  hectares  (of  which  96,684  belong 
to  the  State,  254,570  to  the  communes,  20,606  to  other  bodies,  and  194,299 
to  private  persons). 

The  total  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  b)^  one  house- 
hold, was  in  the  year  1882  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and  10 
Hectares 

Between  10  and 
100  Hectares 

Above  100 
Hectares 

Total 
232,287 

80,153 

139,179 

12,872                     83 
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These  farms  supported  752,489  persons,  of  whom  328,091  were  actually- 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  chief  crops,  with  the  number  of  hectares  under 
each,  in  1894,  were  : — 


Crops 

Hectares 

Crops 

Hectares 

Wheat     . 

Spelt 

Rye         .         .         . 

Barley     . 

40,035 
63,909 
45,859 
58,319 

Oats 

Beetroot  and  turnips 

Potatoes 

64,601 
85,844 
87,236 

In  the  same  year  301,663  hectares  were  under  hay  crops,  and  6,952  hectares 
under  tobacco  ;  •  turnips,  hemp,  hops,  and  chicory  are  also  grown.  The 
mineral  produce  consists  almost  solely  of  salt  and  building-stone. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  silk  ribbons,  felt  and  straw  hats,  brushes, 
leather,  paper  and  cardboard,  clocks,  musical  instruments,  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  cigars. 

Communications. 

Mannheim  is  situated  at  the  head  of  regular  navigation  on  the  Rhine,  and 
has  a  large  river  port  ;  1894,  arrival  3,000,520  tons,  departure  662,060  tons. 
At  the  end  of  1893  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Baden  was  929  miles,  of 
which  801  miles  belonged  to  the  State  of  Baden,  besides  67  miles  of  railw^ay 
on  neighbouring  territories.  The  State  operates  its  own  railways  and  the 
private  railways  situated  in  the  country.  The  whole  length  of  these  rail- 
ways is  904  miles,  which  had  (in  1893)  an  income  of  49,338,520  marks, 
and  an  expenditure  of  31,208,508  marks,  leaving  a  surplus  of  18,130,012 
marks.  The  net  revenue  of  the  railways  belonging  to  the  State  serves  espe- 
cially to  cover  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  railway  debt.  The 
capital  invested  by  the  State  in  railways  is  450  million  marks. 

British  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Carlsruhe. — G.W.Buchanan.  -    . 

Consul. — Ferdinand  Laden  burg  (Mannheim). 

References  concerning  Baden. 

Staatsanzeiger.    Statistisches  Jalirbuch.    Hof-und  Staatsliandbucb.     Landwirthschaft- 
liches  Wochenblatt.    Jahresberichte  der  Handelskamniern. 

.Das  Grossherzogthnm  Baden  in  geographischer,  &c.  Hinsicht  dargestellt.    2  pts.    8 
Karlsruhe.    1885. 


BAVARIA. 

(KONIGREICH    BaYERN.) 

Reigning  King. 

Otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold,  born  April  27,   1848  ;   succeeded  his   brother, 
Ludwig  II.,  on  June  13,  1886. 

Regent. 

Prince  Luitpold.     (See  below.) 

Uncle  and  Cousins  of  the  King. 
Prince  Liiitpold,  born  March  12,  1821  ;  appointed  Regent  June  10,  1886  ; 
married,  April  15,   1844,  to  Archduchess  Augusta   of  Austria,   Princess   of 
Tuscany,   who  died  April  26,  1864.     Offspring  of  the  union  are  four  chil- 
dren : — 

I.  Prince  Ludwig,  bom  January  7,  1845  ;  married,  February  20,  1868,  to 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria-Este,  of  the  branch  of  Modena, 
born  July  2,    1849,  of  which  marriage  there  are   ten  children :— 1.  Prince 
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Rupprecht,  bom  May  18,  1869.  2.  Princess  Adelgunda,  born  October  17, 
1870.  3.  Princess  Marie,  born  July  6,  1872.  4.  Prince  Karl,  born  April  1, 
1874.  5.  Prince  Franz,  born  October  10,  1875.  6.  Princess  Matilda,  born 
August  17,  1877.  7.  Princess  Hildegard,  born  March  5,  1881.  8.  Princess 
Wiltrud,  born  November  10,  1884.  9.  Princess  Helmtrude,  born  March  22 
1886.     10.  Princess  Gondelinde,  born  August  26,  1891. 

II.  Prince  Leopold,  born  February  9,  1846,  Inspector-General  of  the  4th 
*  army  district '  (Armee-Inspection)  of  the  German  army  ;  married  April  20, 
1873,  to  Archduchess  Gisela  of  Austria -Hungary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Emperor- King  Franz  Joseph  I.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  : — 1.  Princess 
Elizabeth,  born  January  8,  1874 ;  married  December  3,  1893,  to  Baron 
Seefried.  2.  Princess  Augusta,  born  April  28,  1875  ;  married  November  15, 
1893,  to  Archduke  Joseph  Augustus  of  Austria.  3.  Prince  George,  born 
April  2,  1880.     4.  Prince  Konrad,  born  November  22,  1883. 

III.  Theresa,  born  November  12,  1850  ;  abbess  of  the  chapter  royal  of  St. 
Anne  at  Munich. 

IV.  Arnulph,  born  July  6,  1852  ;  Lieut. -General  1st  Division  in  the 
infantry  of  the  Bavarian  army ;  married  April  12,  1882,  to  Princess  Theresa 
of  Liechtenstein.     Offspring,  Prince  Heinrich,  born  June  24,  1884. 

The  late  Prince  Adalbert,  brother  of  Prince  Luitpold,  married  to  Princess 
Amelia,  Infanta  of  Spain,  left  the  following  issue  : — 1.  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdi- 
nand, born  October  22,  1859  ;  married  April  2,  1883,  to  Maria  della  Paz, 
Infanta  of  Spain ;  offspring.  Prince  Ferdinand,  born  May  10,  1884  ;  Prince 
Adalbert,  born  June  3,  1886  ;  Princess  Maria  del  Pilar,  born  March  13,  1891. 
2.  Prince  Alphons,  born  January  24,  1862  ;  married  April  15,  1891,  to  Princess 
Louise  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on.  3,  Princess  Isabella, 
born  August  31,  1863  ;  married  April  14,  1883,  to  Prince  Tommaso  of  Savoy, 
Duke  of  Genoa.  4.  Princess  Elvira,  born  November  22,  1868  ;  married  De- 
cember 28,  1891,  to  Count  Rodolph  of  Wrbna  and  Freudenthal.  5.  Princess 
Clara,  born  October  11,  1874  ;  abbess  of  the  chapter  royal  of  St.  Anne  at 
Wiirzburg. 

United  with  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria  is  the  branch  line  of  the  Dukes 
in  Bavaria,  formerly  Palatine  princes  of  Zweibriicken-Birkenfeld.  The  head 
of  this  house  is  Prince  Karl  Theodor,  born  August  9,  1839,  son  of  the  late 
Maximilian,  Duke  in  Bavaria,  and  married  (1)  February  11,  1865,  to  Sophia, 
Princess  of  Saxony ;  (2)  April  29,  1874,  to  Maria  Josepha,  Princess  of 
Braganza. 

The  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Bavaria  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Counts  of  Wittelsbach,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  Duke  Maxi- 
milian I.  of  Bavaria  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  and  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1805. 

The  civil  list  of  the  King,  and  allowances  to  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  are  fixed  at  present  at  5,403,986  marks. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Bavaria  dates  from  May  26,  1818  ;  but  since 
that  time  various  modifications  have  been  introduced.  The  Crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line.  To  the  king  belongs  the  sole  executive  power  ;  but 
his  ministers  are  responsible  for  all  his  acts.  The  legislative  functions  are 
exercised  jointly  by  the  king  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House — Chamber  of  '  Reichsrathe, "  or 
councillors  of  the  realm — formed  in  1893  of  10  princes  of  the  royal  family,  3 
crown  dignitaries,  the  2  archbishops,  the  heads  of  19  old  noble  families,  and 
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24  other  hereditary  '  Reiohsriithe '  ;  to  which  are  added  a  Koiuaii  Catholic 
bishop  and  the  president  of  the  Protestant  Oberconsistoriah'ath,  and  16  life- 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  number  of  life-members  so  apjiointed 
must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  hereditary  councillors.  The  Lower  House, 
or  Chamber  of  Representatives,  consists  of  deputies,  chosen  indirectly,  the 
people  returning  '  Wahlmanner, '  or  electors,  1  for  every  500  of  the  population, 
who  nominate  the  deputies.  To  be  a  deputy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Bavarian 
citizen  and  to  pay  direct  State  taxes  and  to  be  past  thirty  ;  to  be  on  the  electoral 
lists,  it  is  required  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  have  paid  for  six 
months  previously  direct  taxation.  The  representation  of  the  country  is 
calculated  at  the  i-ate  of  one  deputy  to  31,500  souls  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Lower  House  is  composed  of  159  representatives,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  those  resident  in  Munich,  receive  10  marks  a  day  during  the  session,  and 
travel  free  over  the  railways. 

The  executive  is  carried  on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  a  '  Staatsrath, '  or 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  six  members,  besides  the  Ministers  and  one 
])rince  of  the  blood-royal  ;  and  by  the  Ministry  of  State,  divided  into  six 
departments,  namely,  of  the  Royal  House  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice, 
of  the  Interior,  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  of  Finance,  and  of 
War. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  75,864  square  kilometres,  or  29,282  English 
square  miles.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the 
whole,  and  of  each  of  the  eight  Begierungshezirke  or  government  districts, 
into  which  it  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  : — 


Area,  Eng. 

Population 

Pop.  per 

sq.  mile, 

1890 

sq.  miles 

1880       1         1890 

Upper  Bavaria  (Oberbayern) 

6,456 

1,006,761  1,103,160 

170-9 

Lower  Bavaria  (Niederbayern) 

4,152 

660,802      664,798 

160-5 

Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 

2,289 

696,375  1    728,339 

318-5 

Upper  Palatinate  (Oberpfalz) 

3,729 

537,990 

537,954 

145-0 

Upper  Franconia  (Oberfranken)   . 

2,702 

576,703 

573,320 

212-3 

Middle  Franconia  (Mittelfranken) 

2,923 

671,966 

700,606 

238-2 

Lower  Franconia  (Unterfranken) . 

3,243 

619,436 

618,489 

191-6 

Suabia  (Schwaben) 

Total  .... 

3,788 
29,282 

650,166  !    668,316 

176-1 
191-6 

5,420,199  5,594,982 

To  this  area  has  to  be  added  257  square  miles  for  water. 
In  1866  Bavaria  was  compelled  to  cede  nearly  300  square  miles  to  Prussia. 
The  increase  of  the  population  since  1875  lias  been  as  follows  : — 


Year 

1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 


Populatiodi 


5,022,390 
5,284,778 
5,420,199 
5,594,982 


Density  per  sq.  mile 

171-5 
180-4 
185-1 
191-6 


Annual  Increase 
per  cent. 

0-80 
1-01 
0-51 
0-64 
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riic  urban  and  rural  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890 :— 


Census 

No.  of 
Towns 

No.  of 

Rural 
Communes 

Towns,  &c.,  with  2,000 
inhabitants  and  over 

Communes,  &c.,  with  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants 

No. 

224 
209 

Population 

Per  cent, 
of  pop. 

No. 

Population 

3,822,368 
3,812,519 

Per  cent. 
of  pop. 

1880 
1890 

412 
244 

7,791 

7,777 

1,462,410 
1,782,463 

27-7 
31-9 

7,808 
7,812 

72-3 
68-1 

In  1890  the  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  :- 

- 

Large  towns^ . 
Medium  ,, 

No. 

Population  1890 



Small  towns  . 
Country  ,,     . 

No.     [Population  1890 

2 
10 

493,184 
393,938 

41            410,245 
191           415,283 

1  Sec  p.  538  for  official  signification  of  these  terms. 

In  1890  the  population  included  2,731,120  males  and  2,863,862  females  ; 
i.e.,  104 '9  females  per  100  males.  With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the 
following  was  the  distribution  : — 


" 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried 

Married  .... 

Widowed 

Divorced  and  separated  , 

1,721,213 

911,803 

96,734 

1,370 

1,721,850 

912,900 

226,816 

2,296 

3,443,063 

1,824,703 

323,550 

3,666 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  536.  In  1890  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Bavaria  (exclusive  of 
other  Germans)  was  74,313. 

There  is  a  large  emigration  from  Bavaria.  The  emigration  via  German 
ports  and  Antwerp  was  as  follows  in  the  undernoted  years  : — 


1887 

1888 

1889       , 

1890 

1      1891 

1      1892 

1893 

1894       I 

13,350 

12,249 

10,586   j 

9,725 

10,756 

j  10,057 

8,541 

3,986 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  was  as  follows  at 
the  census  of  December  1,  1890  : — 


Towns 

Dec.  1, 1890 

1                    Towns 

Dec.  1, 1890 

:  Munich  (Miinclien) 

350,594 

Kaiserslautern     . 

37,047 

■   Nuremberg  (Nnrnberg) 

142,590 

Bamberg     . 

35,815 

Augsburg     . 

75,629 

i  Ludwigshafen 

33,216 

1  Wiirzburg    . 

61,039 

;  Bayreuth    . 

24,656 

Fiirth  .... 

43,206 

i  Hof    .         .         .         . 

24,455 

Ratisbon  (Rcgensburg). 

37,934 

j  Pirmasens  . 

21,041 
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The 
years  :- 

following  table  shows  the  annual  movement  of  the  population  in  five 

Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total  Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1889 
1890 
,  1891 
1892 
1893 

39,515 
40,004 
41,400 
41,683 
41,605 

205,908 
201,437 
212,156 
210,150 
216,610 

6,707 
6,436 
6,719 
6,728 
6,601 

28,533 
28,527 
29,894 
29,619 
30,581 

154,249 
159,042 
160,428 
160,295 
162,051 

51,659      1 
42,395      ! 
51,728 
49,855 
54,559 

Religion. 

Rather  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  population  of  Bavaria  are  Roman 
Catholics.  At  the  census  of  December  1885  there  were  3,839,168  Roman 
Catholics,  and  1,521,114  Protestants,  the  proportion  being  709  Roman 
Catholics  to  281  Protestants  in  every  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  eight  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  was  as  follows  on  December  1,  1890  : — 


Provinces 

Roman 
Catholics 

Protestants 

Jews 

1 

Upper  Bavaria 

1,030,713 

63,524 

6,291 

Lower  Bavaria 

659,197 

5,201 

182 

Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz)  . 

314,276 

398,945 

10,998 

Upper  Palatinate  . 

492,095 

44,125 

1,487 

Upper  Franconia   . 

243,014 

326,426 

3,664         ' 

Middle  Franconia  . 

158,535 

528,608 

12,294 

Lower  Franconia    . 

493,603 

109,727 

14,646 

Suabia 

Total 

567,644 

95,307 

4,323 

3,959,077 

1,571,863 

53,885 

Besides  the  above  there  are  included  in  other  Christian  sects  3, 625  Old 
Catholics,  3,456  Mennonites,  and  2,587  Irvingites,  Greek  Catholics,  and  Free 
Christians,  and  489  without  declaration. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  administration,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  2 
Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics,  those  of  Munich  and  Bamberg  ;  6  bishoprics  ; 
211  deaneries  ;  and  2,902  parishes.  The  Protestant  Church  is  under  a  General 
Consistory  —  '  Ober-Consistorium '  —  and  three  provincial  consistories,  80 
deaneries,  and  1,077  parishes.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  there  is  one 
clergyman  to  464  souls;  among  the  Protestants,  one  to  1,013.  Of  the  three 
universities  of  the  kingdom,  two,  at  Munich  and  Wiirzburg,  are  Roman 
Catholic,  and  one,  at  Erlangen,  Protestant. 

Instruction. 

(For  Universities,  see  under  Germany.)  Elementary  schools — 'Volks- 
schulen ' — exist  in  all  parishes,  and  school  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  six  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1892  there  were  5,094  Catholic 
schools,  1,909  Protestant,  133  mixed,  and.  89  Jewish.  In  1892  there  were 
497  agricultural  schools,  with  9,893  pupils,  besides  12  winter  schools,  with 
552  pupils. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Bavaria  is  the  only  German  State  which  has  established  an  Oberstes  Land- 
qericht,  or  appeal-court  intervening  between  the  Oberlandesgerichte  and  tlie 
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Reichsgericht,  This  court,  which  has  its  seat  at  Munich,  has  a  bench  of  18 
judges.  Subject  to  its  jurisdiction  are  5  Oberlandesgerichte  and  28  Land- 
gerichte. 

In  1892  the  number  of  poor  receiving  relief  was  183,220,  the  sum  ex- 
pended  on  them  being  7,732,297  marks.  Of  the  total  number  114,427  were 
permanent  paupers. 

Finance. 

The  Bavarian  budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  estimates  for 
each  of  the  years  1890  and  1891  provided  for  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
280,291,642  marks  ;  and  for  each  of  the  years  1892  and  1893,  for  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  306,292,271  marks.  The  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of 
expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows  for  each  of  the  financial  years  1894  and 
1895:— 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Marks 

Branches  of  Expenditure 

Marks 
49,995,430 

Direct  taxes     . 

37,903,008 

Public  debt    . 

Indirect  . 

103,945,150 

Civil  list  and  appanages  . 

5,403,906 

State  railways,  post,  "^ 

Council  of  State      . 

27,840 

telegraphs,  mines,  V 

151,481,221 

Diet        .... 

461,375 

&c.           .          .          j 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

647,945 

state  domains . 

30,809,978 

,,             Justice. 

14,886,240 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

4,201,312 

,,             Interior 

22,500,338 

,,             Finance 

4,189,359 

,,             Worship  and 

Education  . 

25,500,610 

Pensions  and  allowances . 

9,972,413 

Contribution  to  Imperial' 
expenditure 

50,895,280 

Charges  of  collection  ofi 
Revenue      .         .         j 

141,729,038 

Total  gross  revenue 

Various  expenses     . 

2,131,495 
328,341,269 

328,341,269 

Total  expenditure 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  ti-ade-tax,  house-tax,  land-tax,  and  income-tax. 

The  debt  of  Bavaria  amounted  at  the  end  of  June,  1895,  to  1,388,856,567 
marks.  Of  this  amount  1,034,460,400  marks  is  railway  debt.  The  greater 
number  of  the  railways  in  Bavaria,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  1,068,363,209 
marks  (end  1892)  are  the  property  of  the  State.  For  five  or  six  years  the 
annual  receipts  from  the  railways  have  exceeded  the  charges  for  the  railway 
debt,  in  some  years  by  as  much  as  6,000,000  marks. 

Army. 

The  Bavarian  army  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Imperial  arm}-,  liaving, 
in  peace,  its  own  administration.  The  military  supplies,  though  voted  by 
the  Bavarian  Parliament,  must  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  amount  voted 
for  the  rest  of  Germany  by  the  Reichstag  (see  page  546).  The  Bavarian  troops 
form  the  1st  and  2nd  Bavarian  army-corps,  not  numbered  consecutively  with 
the  other  German  army-corps  ;  and  there  are  certain  differences  in  the  matter 
of  uniform  permitted  to  the  Bavarian  troops.  The  administration  of  the 
fortresses  in  Bavaria  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Bavarian  Government  during 
peace. 
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The     contribution    of    Bavaria  to  the  Imperial  army  in  1895-96  was  as 
follows  in  officers  and  men  : — 


Infantry 

Jager 

Landwehr 

Cavalry 

Artillery 


Officers 

1,342 

36 

70 

256 

395 


,  Men 

Officers 

Men 

41,705 

rioneers  . 

72 

2,000 

1,230 

Train 

36 

1,132 

592 

Special    , 

341 

166 

7,111 



■ 

9,124 

Total 

.    2,548 

63,060 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Bavaria,  nearly  one-half  is  under  cultivation,  onc- 
sixth  under  grass,  and  one-third  under  forests.  The  number  of  separate 
farms  in  1882  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hect. 

1-10  Hect. 

10-100  Hect. 

100  Hect.  &  over 

Total 

174,056 

374,907 

131,964 

594 

681,521 

These  farms  su[>ported  a  population  of  2,665,123,  of  whom  1,355,466 
were  actually  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  (in  hectares)  under  the 
chief  crops,  and  the  yield  per  hectare  in  metric  tons,  in  1893,  with  the 
annual  average  for  1882-91,  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

1893 

Average 
Yield     ' 

1893 

1 

Avera4?e 
Yield 
1883-92 

1 

Area,  in  hect.    Yield 

1883-92 

i 

Area,  in  hect. 

Yield 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

323,711 
554,426 
353,982 

1-35 
1-43 
1-19 

1-35 

1-24 
1-41 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Hops 

450,538 

316,361 

26,227 

0-81 

12-45 

0-18 

1-28 
10-17     ' 

.  Vines  occupied  23,792  hectares  in  1892,  and  yielded  737,680  hectolitres, 
as  against  846,550  hectolitres  in  1890  of  wine  ;  2,179  hectares  (1893)  were 
planted  with  tobacco,  yielding  4,131  metric  tons  of  dried  leaf. 

The  total  value  of  the  leading  mining  products  of  Bavaria  in  1893  was 
10,758,546  marks. 

The  brewing  of  beer  is  a  highly  important  industry  in  Bavaria  (see  Ger- 
man Empire,  p.  556).  The  average  quantity  manufactured  is  15,019,297 
hectolitres,  of  which  2,385,555  hectolitres  are  exported.  In  1893-94,  7,142 
distilleries  produced  183,000  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 

In  1894  Bavaria  had  3,710  miles  of  railway,  of  which  3,152  miles  belonged 
to  the  State, 

British  Minister  Resident. — Victor  A,  W.  Drummond,  appointed  1885. 
Consul. — John  S.  Smith. 
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BREMEN. 

(Fr^EiE  Stadt  Beemen.) 
Constitution. 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Bremen  form  a  republic,  governed,  under  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  March  5,  1849,  and  revised  Febmaiy  21,  1854, 
November  17,  1875,  December  1,  1878,  and  May  27,  1879,  by  a  Senate  of 
sixteen  members,  forming  the  executive,  and  the  '  Biirgerschaft '  (or  Convent 
of  Burgesses)  of  150  members,  invested  with  the  power  of  legislation.  The 
Convent  is  returned  by  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens,  divided  into  classes.  The 
citizens  who  have  studied  at  a  university  return  14  members  ;  the  merchants 
42  members ;  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  22  members,  and  the  other 
tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  Free  City  the  rest.  The  Convent  and  Senate 
elect  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Senate,  ten  of  whom  at  least  must  be  lawyers. 
Two  burgomasters,  the  first  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  second  for  the  same 
]>eriod,  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Senate,  through  a  Ministry  divided  into  twelve 
departments — namely,  Foreign  Affairs,  Church  and  Education,  Justice, 
Finance,  Police,  Medical  and  Sanitary  Administration,  Military  Affairs, 
Commerce  and  Shipping,  Ports  and  Railways,  Public  "Works,  Industry,  and 
Poor  Laws.     All  the  ministers  are  senators. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  an  area  of  99  English  square  miles.  The  population 
amounted  in  1875  to  142,220,  inclusive  of  a  Prussian  garrison  ;  in  1880  it  was 
156,723  ;  on  December  1,  1885,  it  was  165,628  ;  on  December  1,  1890,  it  was 
180,443.  The  increase  of  population  from  1871  to  1875  was  larger  than  in  any 
other  State  of  Germany,  reaching  the  high  rate  of  3  '82  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
but  it  sank  afterwards,  for  in  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1890  the  increase  was 
but  1"64  per  annum.  Of  the  total  population  in  1890,  88,144  were  males, 
92,299  females— i.e.  1047  females  per  100  males.  Marriages,  1894,  1,621, 
births,  6,028—190  (3'15  per  cent.)  still-born,  366  (6-07  per  cent. )  illegitimate ; 
deaths,  3,194  ;  surplus,  2,644. 

Bremen,  with  Bremerhaven,  is  one  of  the  chief  outlets  of  German  emigra- 
tion.    The  following  table  shows  the  emigration  statistics  for  three  years  : — 


Year 

From  Bremen 
itself 

Other 
Germans 

Foreigners 

Total 

1892 
1893 
1894 

961 

828 
589 

58,267 
38,618 
16,680 

67,801 
66,845 
30,230 

127,029 

106,291 

47,499 

The  foreign  emigrants  were  chiefly  natives  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 


Religion,  Justice,  and  Crime. 

On  Dec.  1,  1890,  Bremen  contained  169,991  Protestants  (94-2  per  cent), 
8,018  Roman  Catholics  (4 '4  per  cent.),  1,360  other  Christians,  l,031Jews,  and 
43  'unclassified.' 
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Bremen  contains  two  Amtsgerichte  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  appeals  lie 
to  the  '  Hanseatische  Oberlandesgericht '  at  Hamburg,  In  1894,  3,433  persons 
were  convicted  of  crime— i.e.  182  per  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1885,  3,959 
persons,  with  7,282  dependents,  received  public  poor-relief. 

Finance. 

In  1894-95  the  revenue  was  17,123,182  marks,  and  expenditure  25,535,763 
marks,  including  7,369,498  of  extraordinary  expenses.  More  than  one-third 
of  the  revenue  is  raised  from  direct  taxes,  one-half  of  which  is  income-tax. 
The  chief  branch  of  expenditure  is  for  interest  and  reduction  of  the  public 
debt.  The  debt  amounted,  in  1894,  to  114,811,900  marks.  The  whole  of 
the  debt,  which  bears  interest  at  3 J  and  4^  per  cent.,  was  incurred  for  con- 
structing railways,  harbours,  and  other  public  works. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Next  to  that  of  Hamburg,  the  port  of  Bremen  is  the  largest  for  the  inter- 
national trade  of  Germany.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  Bremen  is 
carried  on  under  the  German,  and  about  33  per  cent,  under  the  British  flag. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  in  1894  was  694,485,348  marks,  of  which 
50,145,891  marks  were  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  exports,  672,109,730  marks, 
of  which  28,084,940  marks  went  to  Great  Britain. 

The  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  State  of  Bremen  on  Dec. 
31,  1894,  was  414,  of  427,735  tons,  the  number  including  197  steamers  of  an 
aggregate  burthen  of  228,438  tons.  Of  the  steamers  sailing  under  the  Bremen 
and  German  flag,  54  (aggregate  tonnage  139,062)  belong  to  the  navigation 
company  called  the  '  North-German  Lloyd,'  which  maintains  communication 
between  Bremen  and  various  ports  in  North  and  South  America,  Eastern 
Asia,  and  Australia  ;  29  steamers  belong  to  the  *  Hansa '  Company,  plying  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  28  to  the  *  Neptun '  Company,  trading  with 
European  ports. 

British  Consul- General. — Hon.  Charles  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

British  Vice-Consuls. — (Bremen)  Herr  Boyes,  (Brake)  Herr  Gross,  (Bremer- 
haven)  Herr  Schwoon. 


BRUNSWICK. 

(Braunschweig.) 
Regent. 

Prince  Albrecht,  born  May  8,  1837  ;  son  of  the  late  Prince  Albrecht  of 
Prussia,  brother  of  the  first  German  Emperor  "Wilhelm  I.,  and  Marianne, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  I. ,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Field-Marshal  in 
the  German  army.  Manied,  April  19,  1873,  to  Princess  Maria,  Duchess  of 
Saxony,  daughter  of  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  Unanimously  elected 
regent  of  the  Duchy  by  the  Diet,  October  21,  1885  ;  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  November  2,  1885.  The  children  of  the  regent  are :  1,  Prince 
Friedrich  Heinrich,  born  July  15,  1874  ;  2,  Prince  Joacliim  Albrecht,  born 
September  27,  1876  ;  3,  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  July  12,  1880. 

The  last  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  Wilhelm  I.,  born  April  25,  1806,  the 
second  son  of  Duke  Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Baden  ; 
ascended  the  throne  April  25,  1831,  and  died  October  18,  1884. 

The  heir  to  Brunswick  is  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  excluded  owing  to  his 
refusal  to  give  up  claim  to  the  throne  of  Hanover.     Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
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nearer  agnate  heir,  also  not  accepted  owing  to  his  refusal  to  give  up  his 
English  appointments  and  residence. 

The  ducal  house  of  Brunswick-Wolf enblittel,  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  was  long  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Its  ancestor,  Henry  the  Lion,  possessed,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  with  other  territories  in 
the  North  of  Germany  ;  but  having  refused  to  aid  the  Emperor  Friedrich 
Barbarossa  in  his  wars  with  the  Pope,  he  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet,  deprived 
of  the  whole  of  his  territories  with  the  sole  exception  of  his  allodial  domains, 
the  principalities  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg.  These  possessions  were,  on  the 
death  of  Ernest  the  Confessor,  divided  between  the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  who 
became  the  founders  of  the  lines  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  Elder  Line,  and 
Brunswick- Liineburg,  Younger  Line,  the  former  of  which  was  represented  in  the 
ducal  house  of  Brunswick,  while  the  latter  is  merged  in  the  royal  family  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Brunswick  regency  law  of  February  16,  1879,  enacts  that  in  case  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Brunswick  throne  be  absent  or  prevented  from  assuming 
the  government,  a  Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  the  Ministers  of  State 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Landtag  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  carry  on 
the  government ;  while  the  German  Emperor  should  assume  command  of  the 
military  forces  in  the  Duchy.  If  the  rightful  heir,  after  the  space  of  a  year,  is 
unable  to  claim  the  throne,  the  Brunswick  Landtag  shall  elect  a  regent  from 
the  non-reigning  members  of  German  reigning  families. 

The  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German 
sovereigns,  having  been  in  possession  of  the  principality  of  Gels,  in  Silesia, 
now  belonging  to  the  Pinissian  Crown,  and  vast  private  estates  and  domains  in 
the  same  district  and  adjoining,  bequeathed  to  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  Brunswick  bears  date  October  12,  1832,  but  was 
modified  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  November  22,  1851,  and  March  26, 1888. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  one  Chamber,  consisting,  according  to  the 
law  of  1851,  of  forty-six  members.  Of  these,  twenty-one  are  elected  by  those 
who  are  highest  taxed  ;  three  by  the  Protestant  clergy  ;  ten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  and  twelve  by  those  of  rural  districts.  The  Chamber  meets, 
according  to  the  law  of  1888,  every  two  years,  and  the  deputies  hold  their 
mandate  for  four  years.  The  executive  is  represented  by  a  responsible 
Staatsministerium,  or  Ministry  of  State,  consisting  at  present  of  three  depart- 
ments, namely — of  State,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance,  of  Justice  and  Eccle- 
siastical Affairs,  and  of  the  Interior. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Duchy  has  an  area  of  1,424  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
403,773  inhabitants  (201,428  males,  202,345  females),  according  to  the  census 
of  December  1,  1890.  The  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  1*32  per  cent,  per 
annum  in  the  five  years  1880-85,  and  1*68  in  1885-90.  Marriages,  1894, 
3,420  ;  births,  14,995  ;  deaths,  9,259  ;  surplus,  5,736.  Included  in  the  births 
are  495  (3-30  per  cent.)  still-born,  and  1,630  (10-87  per  cent.)  illegitimate 
children.  Emigrants  1889,  268;  1890,  305;  1891,  254;  1892,  333;  1893, 
331  ;  1894,  195.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the- Duchy  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  there  being  only  16,419  Catholics  in  1890. 

The  capital,  Brunswick  (Braunschweig),  had  101,047  inhabitants  at  the 
Census  of  Dec.  1,  1890  ;  in  1895,  120,000. 
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Finance. 

The  budget  is  voted  by  the  Chamber  for  the  period  of  two  years,  but  each 
year  separate.  It  is  in  two  parts ;  the  [first,  Staatshaushalts-Etat,  com- 
prehends the  particular  expenditure  of  the  State,  the  other,  Kloster-und- 
8tudienfonds-Etat,  principally  the  expenditure  for  schools,  arts  and  sciences. 
For  the  year  from  April  1,  1895,  to  April  1,  1896,  the  revenue  of  the 
Stantshaushalts-Etat  is  fixed  at  13,190,000  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at 
14,171,000  marks,  the  deficit  of  this  and  of  last  year  is  provided  for  by  a  new 
loan  of  1^  million  marks.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Kloster-und- 
Studienfonds-Etat  are  put  at  2,421,000  marks.  Not  included  in  the  budget 
estimates  is  the  civil  list  of  the  Duke — 1,125,000  marks.  The  public  debt  of 
the  Duchy,  exclusive  of  a  premium-loan  repayable  by  1,219,740  marks  yearly 
till  1924,  and  of  the  new  loan,  at  the  commencement  of  1895  was  28,396,288 
marks,  four-fifths  of  which  were  contracted  for  railways.  The  property  of  the 
State  consists  chiefly  of  domains  and  forests  and  of  active  funds  amounting 
to  nearly  42  million  marks  in  1895,  besides  an  annuity  of  2,625,000  marks 
till  1932,  stipulated  at  the  sale  of  the  railways  of  the  State. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Branswick  numbered  on  June  5,  1882,  53,611  agricultural  enclosures  each 
under  one  household,  having  a  population  of  113,177,  of  whom  59,643  were 
actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms,  34,129  were  less  than  1 
hectare,  14,149  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  5,168  from  10  to  less 
than  100  hectares,  and  165  had  an  area  each  of  100  hectares  and  upwards. 

The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (30,670  hectares  in  1893),  rye  (34,140),  oats 
(30,520),  and  beetroot  (24,735).  The  produce  in  1894  was: — wheat, 
77,380,000  kilogrammes  ;  rye,  66,091,000  ;  barley,  16,940,000  ;  oats, 
75,213,000  ;  beetroot  917,692,500  (beetsugar  100,998  tons). 

In  1894  minerals,  including  salt, were  raised  to  the  value  of  4,616,300  marks. 

There  were  280  miles  of  railway  in  1894. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles, 
G.C.M.G. 

Consul-General. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

References. 

Beitrage  zur  Statistik  des  Herzogthum  Braunschweig,  Hefte  I.— XII. 

Hatidelskamraerberichte. 

■Hassel  und  Bege,  Geographisch-Stafistische  Beschreibung,  1802-1S03. 

Knoll  und  Bode,  Das  Herzogthum  Braunschweig,  1892. 


HAMBURG. 

(Freie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Hamburg.) 
Constitution. 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Hamburg  is  a  republic.  The  present  Con- 
stitution was  published  on  September  28,  1860,  and  came  into  force  on 
January  1,  1861  ;  a  revision  was  published  on  October  13,  1879.  According 
to  the  terms  of  this  fundamental  law,  the  government — Staatsgewalt — is 
entrusted,  in  common,  to  two  Chambers  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
and  the  Biirgerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses.  The  Senate,  which  exercises 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  the  executive  power,  is  composed  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers, one  half  of  whose  number  must  have  studied  law  or  finance,  while  seven 
out  of  the  remaining  nine  must  belong  to  the  class  of  merchants.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  ;  but  a 
senator  is  at  liberty  to  retire  at  the  end  of  six  years.  A  first  and  second 
burgomaster,  chosen  annually  in  secret  ballot,  preside  over  the  meetings  of 
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the  Senate.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  office  longer  than  two  years  ;  and  no 
member  of  the  Senate  is  allowed  to  hold  any  other  public  office  whatever.  The 
House  of  Burgesses  consists  of  160  members,  80  of  whom  are  elected  in  secret 
ballot  by  the  votes  of  all  tax-paying  citizens.  Of  the  remaining  80  members, 
40  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  the  owners  of  house-property  in  the  city, 
while  the  other  40  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  the  members  of  various  guilds, 
corporations,  and  courts  of  justice.  All  the  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
are  chosen  for  six  years,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  three  years  new  elections 
take  place  for  one -half  the  number.  The  House  of  Burgesses  is  represented, 
in  permanence,  by  a  Biirger-Ausschuss,  or  Committee  of  the  House,  consisting 
of  20  deputies,  of  whom  no  more  than  five  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Committee  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  and  the  general  execution  of  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  including  the  laws  voted  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In  all 
matters  of  legislation,  except  taxation,  the  Senate  has  a  veto  ;  and,  in  case  of 
a  constitutional  conflict,  recourse  is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitrators,  chosen 
in  equal  parts  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  ;  also  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  Empire  (Reichsgericht)  at  Leipzig. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Port  was,  on  January  1,  1882,  restricted  to 
the  city  and  port  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Lower  Elbe  in  the  Zollverein,  and 
on  October  15,  1888,  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  the  actual  port  and  the 
warehouses  connected  with  it  (population  1,490  in  1890),  was  incorporated  in 
the  Zollverein.  The  alterations  in  the  port  necessitated  by  this  step  have 
involved  an  expenditure  of  six  millions  sterling,  to  which  the  Imperial 
Government  contributes  two  millions. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  a  territory  of  158  English  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation on  December  1,  1880,  of  453,869  ;  December  1,  1885,  of  518,620,  and 
on  December  1,  1890,  622,530.  Included  in  the  census  returns  were  two 
battalions  of  Prussian  soldiers,  forming  the  garrison  of  Hamburg.  The  State 
consists  of  three  divisions,  the  popu.lation  of  each  of  which  was  as  follows  on  De- 
cember 1,  1890  : — City  of  Hamburg,  with  suburb,  323,923  ;  15  outlying  suburbs 
(Vororte),  245,337  ;  Landgebiet,  53,270.  In  the  four  years  from  1867  to  1871 
the  population  of  the  State  increased  at  the  rate  of  2-51  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
from  1871  to  1875  at  the  rate  of  3-41,  1875-80  at  3*10  ;  in  1880-85  at  2*66 
per  cent.,  and  in  1885-90  at  4  per  cent,  yearly.  A  large  stream  of  emigration, 
chiefly  to  America,  flows  through  Hamburg.  Of  the  population  in  1890, 
308,535  were  males  and  313,995  females,  i.e.  101 '1  females  per  100  males. 
There  were  16,748  foreigners — 3,688  Austrians,  2,731  Swedish  and  Norwegians, 
3,116  Danes,  1,661  British,  3,526  other  Europeans,  2,026  non-Europeans,  and 
28  unclassified — resident  in  Hamburg  in  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  via  Hamburg  for 
five  years  : — 


Year 

From 

Hamburg 

itself 

Other 
Germans 

Foreigners 

Total 

Bound  for  the 
United  States 

For  other 
Destinations 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1,608 
1,905 
1,919 
2,194 
1,580 

23,321 
29,819 
26,225 
28,316 
14,717 

74,421 
112,658 
80,676 
28,362 
22,530 

99,350 

144,382 

108,820 

58,872 

38,827 

93,013 
130,958 
99,431 
46,933 
32,001 

6,337 
13,424 

9,389 
11,939 

6,826 
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Marriages  (1894),  6,123  ;  births,  24,019  (752,  or  3-13  per  cent.,  still-born  ; 
2,851,  or  11*87  per  cent.,  illegitimate)  ;  deaths,  11,791  ;  surplus  of  births, 
11,476. 

Religion,  Justice,  Crime,  and  Agriculture. 

On  December  1,  1890,  Hamburg  contained  567,617  Protestants  (91  per 
cent.),  23,288  Roman  Catholics  (374  per  cent),  8,204  other  Christians,  17,973 
Jews  (2*89  per  cent.),  and  5,448  unclassified. 

The  State  contains  three  Amtsgerichte,  a  Landgericht,  and  the  'Han- 
seatische  Oberlandesgericht, "  or  court  of  appeal  for  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the 
Principality  of  Liibeck  (Oldenburg).  In  1893,  8,917  persons,  i.e.  186'0  per 
10,000  inhabitants  above  twelve  years,  were  convicted  of  crime.  In  1885, 
22,738  persons,  with  27,351  dependents,  received  public  poor-relief. 

The  number  of  separate  agricultural  holdings  in  the  *' Landgebiet "  of 
Hamburg  on  June  5,  1882,  was  as  follows  :  — 


Under  1  Hect. 

1-10  Hect. 

10-100  Hect. 

Above  100  Hect. 

Total 

4,856 

1,039 

632 

16 

6,543 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  20, 530,  of  whom  8,736  were  actively 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

Finance. 

For  1895  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  65,696,514  marks,  and  expendi- 
ture 72,166,926  marks.  The  largest  source  of  income  is  direct  taxes, 
amounting  to  nearly  one-third  the  whole  revenue,  and  next  to  that  the 
proceeds  of  domains,  quays,  railways,  &c.  The  largest  item  in  the  expendi- 
ture is  for  the  debt,  12,564,800  marks  in  1895  ;  for  education  the  expenditure 
is  6,974,874  marks.  The  direct  taxation  amounts  to  30  marks  per  head  of 
population. 

The  public  debt  of  Hamburg  on  January  1, 1895,  amounted  to  326,881,481 
marks.     The  debt  was  incurred  chiefly  for  the  construction  of  public  works. 


Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Hamburg  is  the  principal  seaport  in  Germany  (comp.  table  on  p.  562). 
The  following  table    exhibits    the  imports  and  exports  by  sea  during  five 


Year 

Imports  by  Sea 

Exports  by  Sea 

Weight  in  100 
Kilogrammes 

Value  in 
1,000  Marks 

Weight  in  100 
Kilogrammes 

Value  in 
1,000  Marks 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

50,069,666 
54,251,889 
54,907,741 
54,963,151 
59,974,209 

1,376,929 
1,521,399 
1,489,180 
1,556,879 
1,566,059 

25,123,295 
26,830,608 
24,207,611 
26,356,645 
27,470,203 

1,260,475 
1,295,425 
1,197,824 
1,291,343 
1,214,589 

The  import  and  export  of  the  precious  metals  are  not  included  in  the  above 
figures.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1894  was  171,735,950  marks,  and 
of  the  exports  6,897,770  marks.  The  marine  trade  of  Hamburg  in  1894 
in  millions  of  kilogrammeswas  :— 
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^         Country               Imports       Exports 

Country 

United  States  . 
Brazil       . 
Other     Ameri- 
can Ports 

Total  for 

America  . 

Asia 
Africa 
Australia . 

Imports    j    Exports 

r 

Great  Britain  . 
France     . 
Holland  . 
German  Ports  . 
North  Europe  . 
Other  European 
Ports    . 

2,035-4 

110-0 

48-3 

115-8 

248-0 

1,023-8 

858-3   : 

29-3  ! 

46-7 

218-3 

335-3 

125-4 

755-0 

72-9 

889-1 

411-5 
124-6   i 

261-7 

1,717-0 

797-8 

515-2 

146-4 

37-5 

188-9 

102-8 

44-2 

Total  for  Europe 

3,581-3 

1,613-3 

The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Hamburg  during 
ach  of  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

Year 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

8,176 
8,673 
8,569 
8,792 
9,165 

5,202,825 
5,762,369 
5,639,010 
5,886,378 
6,228,821 

8,185 
8,684 
8,565 
8,838 
9,175 

5,214,271 
5,766,318 
5,640,163 
5,933,580 
6,248,875 

16,361 
17,357 
17,134 
17,630 
18,340 

10,417,096 
11,528,687 
11,279,173 
11,819,958 
12,477,696 

The  following  is  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
with  cargoes  only  : — 


Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

1 
Tons 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

6,978 
7,368 
7,175 
7,339 
7,471 

4,815,327 
5,310,657 
5,203,044 
5,443,571 
5,812,312 

6,040 
6,238 
6,036 
6,313 
6,628 

3,831,535 
4,176,775 
3,941,981 
4,091,911 
4,322,551 

13,018 
13,606 
13,211 
13,652 
14,099 

8,646,862 
9,487,432 
9,145,025 
9,535,488     , 
10,134,863 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at 
Hamburg  were  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Entered 

Cleared                             j 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

2,827 
2,980 
2,996 
3,032 
3,097 

2,151,634 
2,416,329 
2,473,994 
2,581,559 
2,813,564 

226 
244 
176 
203 
169 

196,759 
216,118 
162,765 
182,405 
129,841 

2,160 
2,162 
2,027 
2,017 
2,047 

1,567,537 
1,664,305 
1,518,121 
1,541,630 
1,610,055 

892 
1,049 
1,138 
1,211 
1,210 

782,897 

955,430 

1,115,712 

1,211,036 

1,329,141 

Q  Q 
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The  total  iiuinLer  of  sea-going  vessels,  above  17*65  registered  tons,  which 
belonged  to  the  port  of  Hamburg,  was  as  follows  on  December  31  of  the  years 
1890-94:— 


Year 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steamers 

rotal 

No.  of 

No.           Tonnage 

! 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Crews 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

268     1    164,650 
273     1    175,975 
275         194,482 
287         196,687 
282         189,642 

297 
305 

323 
347 
366 

356,755 
377,439 
392,932 
422,385 
474,711 

565 

578 
598 
634 
648 

521,405 
553,414 
587,414 
619,072 
664,353 

12,786 
13,507 
13,963 
14,489 
14,904  1 

In  1894  there  were  23  miles  of  railway. 

British  Consul- General. — Hon.  Charles  S,  Dundas. 

References  concerning  Hamburg. 

Tabellarisclie  Uebersichten  des  hamburgischen  Handels.  Statistik  des  lianiliurgiscLcii 
Staates.  Statistisclies  Handbucli  fiir  deu  lianiburgisclien  Staat.  Haniburgischer  Staat.s- 
kalender. 

Melle  (W.  von),  Das  ham  burgische  Staaisreclit.     8.     Hamburg,  1891. 

Zimvitrn  (Helen),  The  Ilansa  Towns.  In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.     S.  London,  ]8St». 


HESSE. 

(Grossherzogthum  Hessen.) 
Eeigning  Grand-Duke.— Ernst  Ludwig,  born  November  25,  1868  ;  the 
.son  of  Grand-duke  Ludwig  IV.  and  of  Princess  Alice,  second  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  March  13,  1892.  Married,  April  19,  1894,  to  Grand- 
duchess  Victoria,  bom  November  25,  1876,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Alfred  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  ;  offspring,  Elizabeth,  born  March  11,  1895. 

Sisters  of  the  Grand-duke. — I.  Victoria,  born  April   5,  1863  ;  married  to 
Prince  Ludwig  of  Battenberg,  April  30,  1884.     II.  Elizabeth,  born  November 

I,  1864  ;  married  to  the  Grand-duke  Sergius  Alexandrovitch  of  Kussia,  June 
15,  1884.  III.  Irene,  born  July  11,  1866,  married  to  Prince  Heinrich  of 
Prussia,  May  24,  1888.     IV.  Alix,  born  June  6,  1872  ;  married  to  Nicholas 

II.  Emperor  of  Russia,  November  14,  1894. 

Uncles  of  the  Grand-duke. — I.  Prince  Heinrich,  born  Nov.  28,  1838  ; 
married,  Feb.  28,  1878,  to  Caroline  Willich,  created  Freifrau  zu  Nidda  ; 
widower,  Jan.  6,  1879  ;  remarried,  Sept.  20,  1892,  to  Emily  Hrzik,  created 
Frau  von  Dornberg ;  offspring,  Charles,  Count  of  Nidda,  born  Jan.  4,  1879. 
II.  Prince  Wilhelm,  bom  Nov.  16,  1845,  married,  Feb.  24,  1884,  to  Louisa 
Bender,  created  Frau  von  Lichtenberg. 

Children  of  Prince  Alexander,  uncle  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Ludwig  IV. 
(died  Dec.  15,  1888)  and  Princess  Julia  von  Battenberg,  bom  Nov.  12,  1825 
(died  Sept.  7,  1895).  Offspring  of  the  union  are  ^  : — 1.  Marie,  bom  July  15, 
1852  ;  married  April  29,  1871,  to  Count  Gustaf  von  Erbach-Schonberg.  2.  Lud- 
wig, born  May  24, 1854,  commander  in  the  British  navy  ;  married  to  Princess 
Victoria  of  Hesse,  April  30,  1884  ;  offspring,  Alice,  bom  Febmary  25,  1885  ; 
Louise,  born  July  13,  1889  ;  George,  born  Nov.  6,  1892.  3.  Heinrich,  bora 
October  5,  1858  ;  married,  July  23,  1885,  to  Princess  Beatrice  of  Great  Britain  ; 
offspring,  Alexander,  bom  Nov.  23,  1886  ;  Victoria,  born  Oct.  24,  1887  ; 
Leopold,  born  May  21,  1889  ;  Maurice,  born  October  3,  1891.  4.  Franz  Josef, 
born  September  24,  1861. 

1  Alexander,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  1879-86,  afterwards  Count  Hartenau,  died  Nov.  16,  lS9c;. 
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The  former  Landgraves  of  Hesse  had  the  title  of  Graiid-diikc  given 
them  by  Napoleon  L,  in  1806,  together  with  a  considerable  increase  of 
territory.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  this  grant  was  confirmed,  after  some 
negotiations.  The  reigning  family  are  not  possessed  of  much  private 
property,  but  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  grant  of  the  civil  list,. 
amounting  to  1,331,857  marks,  the  sum  including  allowances  to  the 
princes. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  bears  date  December  17,  1820  ;  but  was  modihed  in  1856, 
1862,  and  1872.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  Chambers,  the  first 
composed  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  the  heads  of  a  number  of  noble 
houses,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  chief  Protestant  superintendent,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  two  members  elected  by  the  noble  landowners, 
and  a  number  (twelve  ]of  life-members,  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke  ;  while 
the  second  consists  of  ten  deputies  of  the  eight  larger  towns,  and  forty  repre- 
sentatives of  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts.  Members  of  both  Cham- 
bers whose  seats  are  not  hereditary,  and  who  do  not  reside  at  the  seat  of  the 
Legislature,  receive  an  allowance  of  95.  a  day  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  three  departments, 
namely,  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  Foreign  Affairs  ;  of  the  Interior  and  of 
Justice  ;  and  of  Finance. 


Area  and  Population. 


The  area  and  population  were  as  follows  on  December  1, 

1S90:-- 


1880,   1885,   and 


Upper  IIcssc  (Obcrhc'ssen) 
Rhenish  Hesse  (Rhcinhcssni)  . 
Starkenburg      

Total 

tiq.  Miles 

Population 

Pop. 

persq. 

mile, 

1890 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1,269 

531 

1,166 

264,614 
277,152 
394  574 

263,044 
291,189 
402,378 

265,912 
307,329 
419,642 

209-5    : 
578-8    • 
359-9 

2,966 

936,340 

956,611 

992,883 

334-8 

There  were  492,348  males  and  500,535  females  in  1890.  Increase  from  1875 
to  1880  at  the  rate  of  1*14  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  from  1880  to  1885  at  the  rate 
of  0*43  per  cent. ;  from  1885  to  1890  at  the  rate  of  0"76  per  cent.  There  were 
8,241  marriages  in  Hesse  in  1894,  33,180  births  and  21,439  deaths,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  11,741  births.  Among  the  births  1,215,  were  or  3 "66  per  cent., 
stillborn,  and  2,641,  or  7 "96  per  cent.,  illegitimate  children.  Emigrants,  2,220 
in  1888,  2,011  in  1889,  2,122  in  1890,  1,992  in  1891,  1,716  in  1892,  1,422  in 
1893,  and  515  in  1894. 

The  largest  towns  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  Mayence  or  Mainz,  with  72,059  ; 
Darmstadt,  the  capital,  56,399  (including  Bessungen)  ;  Off"enbach,  35,085  ; 
Worms,  25,474  ;  Giessen,  20,571  inhabitants,  at  the  census  of  December  1, 
1890. 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

Of  the  population  in  1890,  666,118  were  Protestants;  293,651  Catholics; 
7,390  other  Christian  sects;  25,531  Jews;  and  193  unclassified,  or  of  *no 
religion. ' 

Hesse  has  a  university  at  Giessen,  with  568  matriculated  students  and  30 
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*  listeners '  in  1895,  a  technical  university  at  Darmstadt,  with  796  students 
and  112  'hospitants'  in  1895.  There  are  1,019  public  elementary  schools 
(1895),  and  906  advanced  elementary  schools,  besides  33  higher  schools. 

Finance. 

The  budget  is  granted  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  revenue  for  the 
financial  period  1894-97  was  estimated  at  27,352,964  marks  in  ordinary, 
7,083,590  marks  in  extraordinary,  per  annum ;  and  the  expenditure  at 
27,563,830  marks  in  ordinary,  3,903,980  marks  in  extraordinary,  per  annum. 
The  public  debt  amounted  to  40,181,846  marks  in  1895,  of  which  36,419,420 
marks  are  railway  debt ;  against  this  are  active  funds  of  the  State  amount- 
ing to  3,862,816  marks.  The  total  annual  charge  of  the  debt  in  the  budget 
of  1894-97  is  1,559,590  marks  in  ordinary,  and  1,164,133  marks  in  extra- 
ordinary. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  agricultural  enclosures,  each  under  one  household,  wa.'^ 
(1882)  128,526,  with  a  population  of  381,995,  of  whom  156,296  were  actively 
engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms  54,029  were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ; 
65,199  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  and  9,174  from  10  to  less  than 
loo  hectares,  while  there  were  124  having  a  surface  of  100  hectares  and 
Upwards.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (37,592  hectares  in  1893-94),  i*ye, 
(69,113),,  barley  (56,583),  oats  (47,268),  and  potatoes  (67,452).  Minerals  to  the 
Value  of  1,617,667  marks,  salt  of  612,543  marks  were  raised  in  1893. 

Hesse  has  599  miles  of  railway,  of  which  234  belong  to  the  State. 

British  Char g6  d' Affaires. — G.  "W.  Buchanan. 

Consicl- General.— Sir  Charles  Oppenheimer  (Frankfort). 

References  concerning  Hesse. 

Hof-und-Staats-Handbucli  des  Grossh.  Hessen.  1894,  Darmstadt,  Beitrage  zur  Sta- 
tistik  des  Grossh.  Hessen,  39  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1862-95.  Mittheilungen  der  Grossli. 
Hess,  Contralstelle  fiir  die  Landesstatistik.     24  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1862-95. 

Braun(A.  E.)  und  Weber  (A.  K.),Verfas8ungs-undVerwaltungsrecht  des  Grossh.  Hessen. 
4  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1894-95. 

Hessler  (C),  Geschichte  von  Hessen.     8,    Cassel,  1991. 

Xwere^eUH.),  Grossli erzogtum  Hessen.    2nd  ed.     8.    Giessen,  1893. 

Zeller  (Dr.  W.),  Handbuch  der  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung  im  Grossh.  Hessen.  3  Bde. 
Darmstadt,  1885-93. 


LIPPE. 

(FUrstenthum  Lippe.) 
Reigning  Prince. 

Alexander,  born  January  16,  1831,  son  of  Prince  Leopold  and  of  Princess 
Emilie  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
his  brother,  March  20,  1895.  Regent — Prince  Adolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
son  of  Prince  Adolf  Georg  of  Schaumburg-Lippe  and  Princess  Hermine  of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont ;  born  July  20,  1859  ;  married  November  19,  1890,  to 
Princess  Victoria  of  Pinissia  ;  appointed  regent,  April  24,  1895. 

The  house  of  Lippe  is  the  eldest  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lippe, 
from  which  proceeded  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  still  flourishing 
collateral  lineages  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe-Biesterfeld,  &c.  The  Prince 
has  not  a  civil  list.  For  the  expenses  of  the  court,  &c.,  are  allotted  the 
revenues  arising  from  the  Domanium  (farms,  forests,  &c.),  which,  according  to 
the  covenant  of  June  24,  1868,  are  indivisible  and  inalienable  entail  estate  of 
the  Prince's  house,  the  usufiTict  and  administration  of  which  belong  to  the 
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reigning  Prince.     From  the  Domanium  Prince  Adolf,  as  Kegent,  receives  a, 
dotation  of  250,000  marks  a  year. 

Constitutions 

A  charter  of  rights  was  granted  to  Lippe  by  decree  of  July  6,  1836,  partly 
replaced  by  the  electoral  law  of  June  3,  1876,  according  to  which  the  Diet  is 
composed  of  twenty-one  members,  who  are  elected  in  three  divisions  deter- 
mined by  the  scale  of  the  rates.  The  discussions  are  public.  To  the  Chamber 
belongs  the  right  of  taking  part  in  legislation  and  the  levying  of  taxes  ; 
otherwise  its  functions  are  consultative.  A  minister  presides  over  the 
government. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  at  the  census  of  December  1,  1890,  numbered  128,495, 
living  on  an  area  of  469  English  square  miles.  At  the  census  of  1880,  the 
inhabitants  numbered  120,216,  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  0*5  per  cent, 
(per  annum.  Of  the  population  62,978  were  males,  and  65,517  (or  104  per  100 
.males)  females.  Mamages,  1894,  1,088  ;  births,  4,770  ;  ''deaths,  2,667  ; 
surplus,  2,103;  of  the  births  195  (4  08  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  220 
i(4'61  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

The  emigration  statistics  are  as  follows  : — 


1887             1888             1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1 
1894 

58 

122            28 

49 

47 

•168 

245 

55 

The    capital,    Detmold,    has   9,735    inhabitants  (1890).      Except   4,332 
(Oatholics  and  989  Jews  (1890),  the  people  are  Protestants. 

Finance  and  Industry. 

The  budget  is  arranged  for  two  years.    For  1895-96  the  revenue  and  ex. 
penditure  were  estimated  at  1,190,514  marks  ;  for  1896-97  at  1,194,318  marks, 
In  1882  the  separate  farms  were  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Heotares 

10-100  Heotares   Over  100  Hectares  1 

Total           1 

14,567 

7,210 

1,515                    29 

23,321 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  45,733,    of  whom   19,619  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.     Kailways,  18  miles. 

British  Cormtl- General — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 


LtJBECK. 

(Freie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Lubeck.) 
Constitution. 

The  free  city  and  State  of  Liibeck  form  a  Republic,  governed  according 
to  a  Constitution  proclaimed  December  30,  1848,  revised  December  29, 
1851,  and  April  7,  1875.  The  main  features  of  this  charter  are  two  repre- 
sentative bodies — first,  the  Senate,  exercising  the  executive,  and,  secondly, 
the  Biirgerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses,  exercising,  together  with  the 
Senate,  the  legislative  authority.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  fourteen 
members,  elected  for  life,  and  presided  over  by  one  burgomaster,  who  holds 
office  for  two  years.  There  are  120  members  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
chosen  by  all  citizens  of  the  town.     A  committee  of  thirty  burgesses,  pre- 
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sided  over  by  a  chairman  elected  for  one  year,  has  the  duty  of  represent- 
ing the  legislative  assembly  in  the  intervals  of  the  ordinary  sessions,  and 
of  canying  on  all  active  business.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  House  of  Burgesses  has  the  right  of  initiative  in  all  measures 
relative  to  the  public  expenditure,  foreign  treaties,  and  general  legislation. 
To  the  passing  of  every  new  law  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Burgesses  is  required. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  comprises  a  territory  of  115  English  square  miles,  of  which 
the  population  in  1880  was  63,571,  including  a  garrison  ;  on  December  1, 
1890,  the  population  was  76,485  (37,471  males  and  39,014  females).  The  city 
proper  had  39,743,  and  the  rural  districts,  composed  of  scattered  portions  of 
territory  surrounded  by  Prussia,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg,  12,415 
inhabitants  in  1875  ;  in  1880  the  city  had  increased  to  51,055,  in  1885  to 
55,399,  and  in  1890  to  63,590.  In  the  four  years  from  1871  to  1875  the 
population  increased  at  the  rate  of  2  '28  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  in  the  five  years 
from  1875  to  1880  at  the  rate  of  2-34  per  cent.  ;  in  1880-85  at  1-29  per  cent.  ; 
and  in  1885-90  at  14*79  per  cent. 

In  the  State  of  Liibeck  the  movement  of  population  during  four  years  was 
as  follows : — 


1    Year 

Marriages 

Births 

2,611 
2,569 
2,680 
2,589 

Deaths 

1,707 
1,455 
1,646 
1,384 

^BSr'       E-^gration 

904         1       105 

914         !         85 

934         i       117 

1,205                 80 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

619 
620 
611 
631 

In  1894  there  were  170  illegitimate  births,  or  6*6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
births,  and  63  still-births,  or  2 '4  per  cent. 

Religion,  Instruction,  Justice,  and  Pauperism. 

On  December  1,  1890,  Protestants  numbered  74,544  (97*5  per  cent), 
Roman  Catholics  1,143  (1*5  per  cent.),  other  Christians  122,  Jews  654,  and 
'unclassified'  22.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14. 
In  the  city  and  suburbs  there  are  (1890)  18  elementary  schools  (9  for  each 
sex),  with  6,778  pupils  ;  for  boys  1  gymnasium  (601  pupils),  1  Hohere  Biirger- 
schule  (233  pupils),  1  private  higher  school  (522  pupils),  and  3  public 
middle  schools  ;  for  girls  there  are  4  private  high  schools  and  several  private 
middle  schools.  There  are  also  a  public  technical  school  for  apprentices, 
and  2  private  commercial  schools.  Four  daily  newspapers,  one  weekly  and 
one  bi-weekly  periodical,  are  published  in  the  city.  Liibeck  contains  an 
Amtsgericht  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  '  Hanseatisches 
Oberlandesgericht '  at  Hamburg.  The  police  force  number  139  men,  and  in 
1890  cost  240, 620  marks;  1891,  240,113  marks  ;  1892,  235,322  marks  ;  1893, 
245,132  marks.  In  1890,  585;  1891,  544;  1892,  603;  1893,  540  criminals 
were  convicted.  In  1891,  1,023  ;  1893,  1,339  persons  received  poor-relief 
from  the  State  *  Armen-Anstalt,'  which  spent,  in  1893, 105,505  marks  out  of 
a  revenue  of  118,838  marks. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1895-96  amounted  to  4,299,933  marks, 
and  the  expenditure  to  4,616,194  marks.  About  one-sixth  of  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  public  domains,  chiefly  forests  ;   one-fourth  from  interest ;   and 
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Hf  the  rest  mostly  from  direct  taxation.  Of  the  expenditure,  one-fourth  is  for 
^^  the  interest  and  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  the  latter  amounting,  in  1895, 
K      to  19,597,621  marks. 

I  Commerce  and  Shipping. 

P  The  total  commerce  of  Liibeck  was  as  follows  :■ — 


Year 

Imports  in  1,000 

Value  in  1,000 

Exports  in  1,000 

Value  in  1,000 

1875 

kilogrammes 

marks 

kilogrammes 

marks 

486,756 

194,435 

276,324 

160,314 

1891 

836,891 

225,273 

516,101        1 

196,393 

1892 

805,301 

225,512 

496,539        ! 

199,761 

1893 

810,071 

233,905 

484,602        j 

195,640 

1894 

838,691 

250,650 

514,368 

205,123 

Imports  by  sea  in  1894,  67,360,179  marks  ;  exports,  130,782,318  marks. 

The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  timber,  corn,  coal  and  coke,  iron,  and 
colonial  produce.  The  bulk  of  the  direct  trade  of  Liibeck  is  carried  on 
with  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway.  (For  the  ship- 
ping statistics  secjunder  Germany. )  The  number  of  vessels  arriving  under  the 
British  flag  in  1894  was  31  of  24,025  registered  tons.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Liibeck  at  the  end  of  1894  was  32,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  12,413,  of  which  28  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  10,454, 
were  steamers. 

The  State  contained  29  miles  of  railway  in  1894,  belonging  to  private 
companies. 

British  Vice-Consul. — H.  L.  Behncke. 

References. 

There  are  published  annually  by  the  Handelskainmer,  Jahresbericht  der  Hnndelskamraer 
and  Tabellarische  Ubersichten  des  Lubeckischen  Handels. 


MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 

(Grossherzogthum   Mecklenburg-Schwerin.) 

Reigning  Grand-duke. 

Friedrich  Franz  III.,  born  March  19,  1851  ;  son  of  Friedrich  Franz  II.  and 
Princess  Augusta  of  Reuss-Schleiz  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
liis  father,  April  15,  1883  ;  married,  January  24,  1879,  to  Gmnd-duchess 
Anastasia,  born  July  28,  1860,  daughter  of  Grand-duke  Michael  of  Russia. 
Offspring  :  1.  Alexandrine,  born  December  24,  1879.  2.  Friedrich,  born 
April  9,  1882.     3.   Cecile,  born  September  20,  1886. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Grand-duke. — I.  Paid  Friedrich,  born  Sep- 
tember 19,  1852  ;  married  May  5,  1881,  to  the  Duchess  Maria  of  Windisch- 
Grsetz.  Offspring :  1.  Paul  Friedrich,  born  May  12,  1882.  2.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, born  May  28,  1884.  3.  Heinrich  Borwin,  born  December  16,  1885. 
Duke  Paul  in  1884  renounced  all  hereditary  rights  to  the  Grand-duchy 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  ;  he  himself  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
II.  Marie,  born  May  14,  1854  ;  married  August  28,  1874,  to  Grand-duke 
Vladimir,  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  III.  Johann 
Alhrecht,  born  December  8,  1857  ;  married,  November  6,  1886,  to  Duchess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach.  IV. 
Elisabeth,  born  August  10,  1869.  V.  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  April  5, 
1871.  VI.  Adolf  Friedrich,  born  October  10,  1873,  VII.  Ifeinrieh,  bom 
April  19,  1876. 
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The  Grand-ducal  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  the  only  reigning  family  in 
Western  Europe  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  sovereign 
house  in  the  Western  world.  In  their  full  title,  the  Grand-dukes  style  them- 
selves Princes  of  the  Wends,  The  genealogical  table  of  the  reigning  Grand- 
dukes  begins  with  Niklot,  who  died  1160,  and  comprises  25  generations.  The 
title  of  Grand-duke  was  assumed  in  1815. 

Constitution. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  Grand-duchj'-  are  of  an  entirely  feudal 
character.  The  fundamental  laws  are  embodied  in  the  'Union'  of  1523, 
the  'Reversales'  of  1572  and  1621,  and  the  charters  of  1755  and  Nov.  28, 
1817.  Part  of  the  legislative  power  (only  in  the  Domain  has  the  Grand- 
duke  the  whole  legislative  power)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet — 'Landtag.' 
There  is  only  one  Diet  for  both  Grand-duchies,  and  it  assembles  eveiy  year 
for  a  few  weeks ;  when  it  is  not  in  actual  session  it  is  represented  by  a 
committee  of  nine  members — *  Engerer  Ausschuss.'  Seats  and  votes  in  the 
Diet  belong  to  the  Ritterschaft — that  is,  the  proprietors  of  Rittergiiter,  or 
Knights'  Estates — and  to  the  Landschaft,  consisting  of  the  burgomasters  of 
the  48  towns.  The  Ritterschaft  has  nearly  800  members,  but  only  a  few  of 
them  take  seats  in  the  Diet.  The  Domain  has  not  a  representation  of  its  own. 
The  only  elected  representatives  of  the  people  are  the  6  deputies  returned  to 
the  German  Reichstag. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  four  departments, 
appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Grand-duke  alone. 

Area  and  Population. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Empire. 
The  total  area  is  5,135  English  square  miles.  There  is  no  other  administra- 
tive division  than  that  springing  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  in  which 
respect  the  country  is  divided  as  follows,  with  population  in  1890  : — Grand- 
ducal  Domains,  191,195;  Knights'  Estates  (Rittergiiter),  119,194;  Convent 
Estates  (Klostergliter),  8,442  ;  Town  Estates,  259,511.  Total,  578,342.  Aver- 
age density,  112  "6  per  square  mile.  Though  the  average  density  is  low,  and 
the  soil  very  fertile,  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  of  population  up  to  1875, 
and  again  in  1880-85,  though  between  1875  and  1880  there  w^as  a  large 
increase.  Population  :  1867,  560,628  ;  1871,  557,707  ;  1875,  553,785  ;  1880, 
577,055  ;  1885,  575,152  ;  1890,  578,342.  Of  the  total  population  in  1890, 
42*7  per  cent,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  upwards,  57  "3  per  cent,  in 
rural  communes  ;  78,052  lived  in  medium  towns,  73,352  in  small  towns,  and 
94,270  in  country  towns.  The  rural  population  was  thus  332,668.  The  chief 
towns  are  Rostock  (44,409  inhabitants),  Schwerin  (33,643  inhabitants),  the 
capital,  Wismar  (16,787  inhabitants),  and  Giistrow  (14,568  inhabitants).  In 
1890  the  population  included  285,092  males  and  293,250  females,  i.e.  102*9 
females  per  100  males. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle 
rearing,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  536.  In  1890  there  were  2,628 
foreigners  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Maniages,  1893,  4,504  ;  total  births, 
18,125  ;  stillborn,  606  (3*3  per  cent.)  ;  illegitimate,  2,308  (117  per  cent.)  ; 
total  deaths,  12,460  ;  surplus  of  births,  5,665. 

The  numbers  of  emigrants,  via  German  and  Dutch  ports  and  Antwerp,  for 
eight  years  were  as  follows  : — 


;      1887 

i 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1    1,419 

1,144 

1,226 

1,133 

1,536 

1,329 

1,046 
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Religion  and  Instruction. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  In  1890  there  were  :  Roman 
Catholics,  5,034  ;  Jews,  2,182  ;  other  Christians,  905.  The  State  Church  is 
Protestant.  There  are  478  Protestant  churches  and  346  clergymen.  The 
parishes  are  generally  well  endowed  with  landed  property. 

There  are  about  1,315  elementary  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  ;  Gymnasia, 
7  with  1,782  pupils  ;  Realschulen,  9  with  1,838  j)upils  ;  normal  schools,  2 
with  204  pupils  ;  navigation  schools,  2  ;  agricultural  schools,  2  ;  architectural 
school,  1.  There  are  besides  several  middle  and  special  schools.  There  is  a 
university  at  Rostock  (see  German  Empire). 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

The  Grand-duchy  contains  43  Amtsgerichte,  3  Landgerichte,  and  1  Ober- 
landesgericht  at  Rostock,  which  is  also  the  supreme  court  for  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.  There  are  also  certain  special  military  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals. 
In  1893,  3,616  criminals  were  convicted,  i.e.  70'6  per  10,000  inhabitants  over 
12  years  of  age.  On  October  31,  1890,  374  persons  were  in  prison — 304  men, 
55  women,  and  15  children. 

The  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  about  1,700  poor-law  districts.  In  1885, 
14,475  heads  of  families,  or  solitary  paupers,  with  8,735  dependents,  were 
relieved  at  a  total  cost  of  1,308,488  marks,  A  poor-rate,  averaging  about  1 
per  cent,  on  incomes,  may  be  levied  by  the  poor  law  districts. 

Finance. 

There  exists  no  general  budget  for  the  Grand-duchy.  There  are  three 
systems  of  finance,  entirely  distinct.  1.  That  of  the  Grand-duke,  estimated 
for  1895-96  at  18,915,000  marks.  2.  The  financial  administration  of  the 
States,  the  resources  of  which  are  very  small.  3.  The  common  budget  of 
the  Grand-duke  and  States,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  which  balance  at 
4,138,000  marks  (for  1895-96).  On  July  1,  1895,  the  public  debt  was  estimated 
at  110,659,000  marks.  The  interest  of  the  railway  debt  (10,509,000  marks), 
and  of  the  consolidated  loan  of  1886,  amounting  to  12,000,000  marks,  is 
covered  by  the  annuity  of  960,000  marks  paid  by  the  State  railways,  and 
the  remaining  debt  is  more  than  covered  by  the  State  funds. 


Production. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated 
by  one  household,  was  as  follows  : — 


1 

'  Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares         10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

62,409 

20,919                   8,459 

1,310 

93,097 

These  farms  had  an  aggregate  area  of  1,059,043  hectares,  and  supported 
293,348  persons,  of  whom  116,135  were  actively  engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  in  hectares  under  the  principal  crops  were  as  follows  in  1894  : — 
Wheat,  42,411  ;  rye,  170,102  ;  barley,  18,532 ;  oats,  113,622  ;  potatoes, 
47,120  ;  hay,  107,454.  In  1894  the  yield  was  (in  quintals) :— wheat,  1,728,718  ; 
rye,  3,908,062;  barley,  702,374;  oats,  3,572,268;  potatoes,  8,742,262;  hay, 
6,157,460  (1893). 
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In  1895  the  railways  measured  630  miles. 
Consul-Gcncral. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 


MECKLENBTJRG-STRELITZ. 

(GrROSSHERZOGTHUM   MeCKLENBURG-StRELITZ.) 

Reigning  Grand-duke. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  born  Octol)er  17,  1819  ;  the  son  of  r}vand-<Uike 
Oeorg  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  September  6,  1860  ;  married  June  28,  1843,  to  Augusta, 
born  July  19,  1822,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Adolphus  of  Cam1)ridge. 
Offspring  :  Adolf  Friedrich,  born  July  22,  1848  ;  married  April  17,  1877, 
to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Anhalt,  born  September  7,  18.57,  of  which  union 
there  is  offspring  :  Mary  Augusta,  born  May  8,  1878  ;  Jutta,  born  January  24, 
1880  ;  Adolf  Friedrich,  born  June  17,  1882  ;  and  Carl  Barwin,  born  October 
10,  1888. 

The  reigning  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  founded,  in  1701,  by 
Duke  Adolf  Friedrich,  youngest  son  of  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  I.  of  Meck- 
lenburg. There  being  no  lav/  of  primogeniture  at  the  time,  the  Diet  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  country,  which  was  protested  against  by 
subsequent  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  Grand-duke  is,  however, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German  sovereigns,  more  than  one-half  of  the  country 
being  his  private  property. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has,  in  common  with  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  a 
Diet  consisting  of  landowners  and  town  magistrates.  The  country  is  divided 
into  two  provinces  :  Stargard,  which  alone  participates  in  the  Constitution, 
and  Ratzeburg,  whose  special  Constitution,  framed  in  1869,  has  never  been 
put  in  force.  Of  the  48  burgomasters  and  nearly  800  members  of  the  Ritter- 
schaft  (see  Mecklenhurg-Schwerin),  7  burgomasters  and  over  60  proprietors  of 
Rittergiiter  belong  to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

The  executive  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand-duke,  and  is  exercised 
by  him  through  his  Government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  'Minister  of 
State.'  Accounts  of  public  income  and  expenditure  are  never  made  known, 
and  the  whole  State  revenue  forms  the  civil  list  of  the  Grand-duke  ;  the  debt 
is  estimated  at  6,000,000  marks. 

Area,  Population,  &c. 

The  area  of  the  country  is  2,929  square  kilometres,  or  1,131  English  square 
miles,  the  ownership  of  which  territory  is  divided  between  the  sovereign, 
the  feudal  proprietors,  and  the  corporations  of  certain  towns,  in  the  following 
manner  : — 527  square  miles  belong  to  the  Grand-duke  ;  353  to  the  titled  and 
untitled  nobles  ;  and  117  to  the  town  corporations. 

The  population  in  1875  was  95,673  ;  in  1880,  100,269  ;  in  1885,  98,371  ; 
on  December  1,  1890,  it  was  97,978  ;  it  was  decreasing  steadily,  through 
emigration,  previous  to  1875,  although  there  is  a  less  density  than  in  any 
other  State  of  the  German  Empire,  less  than  100  inhabitants  living  on  the 
square  mile.     During  the  census  period,  1871-75,  the  decrease  of  population 
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was  at  the  rate  of  0"35  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  1875-80  there  was  an 
increase  at  the  rate  of  0*94  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  1880-85  a  decrease  of 
0*39  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  total  population  in  1890,  47,971  were 
males,  and  50,007  were  females,  or  103-9  females  per  100  males.  Marriages, 
1893,  681  ;  births,  3,176  ;  deaths,  2,227  ;  surj)lus  of  births,  949.  Among 
the  births  were  115  (3-62  per  cent.)  still-born,  and  414  (13-0  ])ev  cent.) 
illegitimate  children. 

The  emigration  statistics  for  eight  years  are  as  follows  : — 


1886  1887 


149  155  241  262  198  333      i      175      i        45 


With  the  exception  of  654  Catholics  and  489  Jews  (1890),  the  people  are 
Protestants.     The  capital,  Neu  Strelitz,  had  9,481  inhabitants  in  1890. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle-rearing, 
&c.,  and  only  38*4  per  cent,  live  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabitants  or  upwards. 
In  1882  the  agricultural  tenements  were  divided  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare        1-10  Hectares 


10-100  Hectares    1  Over  100  Hectares        Total      ! 


13,576  2,519  1,411  i  215  ;    17,721    | 


These  farms  supported  49,244  persons,  of  whom   19,142  were  actively 
engaged  upon  them. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has  136  English  miles  of  railway. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  K.C.M.G. 
Consul- General. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 


OLDENBURG. 

(Grossherzogthum  Oldenburg.) 

Reigning  Grand-duke. 

Peter  I.,  Grand-duke  of  Oldenburg,  born  July  8,  1827  ;  the  son  of  Grand- 
duke  August  and  of  Princess  Ida  of  Anhalt-Bernburg ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  February  27,  1853  ;  married,  February  10, 
1852,  to  Elisabeth,  born  March  26,  1826  (died  February  3,  1896),  daughter 
of  Prince  Joseph  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  Offspring  :  I.  Prince  August,  heir- 
apparent,  born  November  8,  1852  ;  married,  February  18,  1878,  to  Princess 
Elizabeth  (died  August  28,  1895)  daughter  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  of 
Prussia  ;  issue  a  daughter,  Sophia,  born  February  2,  1879.  II.  Prince  Georg, 
horn  June  27,  1855. 

The  ancient  house  of  Oldenburg,  whicli  has  given  sovereigns  to  Denmark, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  is  said  to  be  descended  from  "Wittekind,  the  cele- 
brated leader  of  the  heathen  Saxons  against  Charlemagne.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  Count  Christian  VIII.,  was  elected 
King  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  main  line  became  extinct  with 
Count  Anton  Giinther,  in  1667,  whereupon  the  territory  of  the  family  fell  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who  made  it  over  to  Grand-duke  Paul  of  Russia,  in 
1773,  in  exchange  for  pretended  claims  upon  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  Grand- 
duke  then  (1773)  gave  Oldenburg  to  his  cousin,  Prince  Friedrich  August  of 
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Holstein-Gottorp,  witli  whose  descendants  it  remained  till  December  1810, 
when  Napoleon  incorporated  it  with  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  But  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  not  only  gave  the  country  back  to  its  former  sovereign, 
but,  at  the  urgent  demand  of  Czar  Alexander  I.,  added  to  it  a  territory  of 
nearly  400  square  miles,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  bestowing  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  Prince  the  title  of  Grand-duke.  Part  of  the  new  territory 
consisted  of  the  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
close  to  the  French  frontier,  and  some  three  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Oldenburg.  The  other  part  consists  of  the  Principality  of  Liibeck.  The 
Grand-duke  has  a  civil  list  of  255,000  marks,  or  12,750Z.  ;  he  draws  also 
a  considerable  revenue  from  private  estates  of  the  family  in  Holstein,  Silesia, 
and  Russia. 

Constitution  and  Revenue. 

A  Constitution  was  given  to  the  Grand-duchy  on  Febraary  18,  1849, 
revised  by  a  decree  of  November  22,  1852.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  a  Landtag,  or  Diet,  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  vote  of  all  citizens 
paying  taxes  and  not  condemned  for  felony  by  a  court  of  justice.  The  mode 
of  election  is  indirect.  One  delegate  (  Wahlmann)  for  every  500  inhabitants 
is  chosen  by  the  first  electors  ;  and  these  delegates,  grouped  in  nine  districts, 
elect  33  deputies,  or  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  The  executive  is 
vested,  under  the  Grand-duke,  in  a  responsible  ministiy  of  three  departments. 
The  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  have  also  provincial  councils 
(Provinzialrathe),  of  15  and  14  members  respectively,  summoned  twice  a  year 
by  the  provincial  government. 

The  budgets  are  voted  for  three  years  at  a  time,  and  are  divided  into 
the  budget  of  the  Grand-duchy  and  the  budgets  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg 
and  the  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld.  The  estimated  revenue  of 
the  Duchy  and  Principalities  is  :— 1894,  13,863,471  marks;  1895,  9,174,971 
marks  ;  1896,  9,210,571  marks.  The  estimated  expenditure  :— 1894,  10,526,316 
marks  ;  1895,  10,369,137  marks  ;  1896,  10,445,551  marks.  The  debt  of  the 
Grand-duchy  amounted,  at  the  beginning  of  1895,  to  46,860,218  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

Oldenburg  embraces  an  area  of  2,479  English  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  chief  divisions  was  in  1895  : — Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  295,930  ; 
Principality  of  Liibeck,  35,554  ;  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  42,178.  Total, 
373,662.  In  1890  the  total  was  354,968  (males,  175,967;  females,  179,001, 
i.e.  102  per  100  males). 

The  growth  of  the  population  since  1867,  when  the  Duchy  attained  its 
present  limits,  is  as  follows  :— 1867,  315,995  ;  1871,  312,728  ;  1875,  319,314  ; 
1880,  337,478  ;  1885,  341,525  ;  1890,  354,968. 

In  1890  only  23  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000 
inhabitants  or  upwards.  Oldenburg,  the  capital,  had  24,722  inhabitants  in 
June,  1895. 

In  1893  there  were  2,885  marriages,  12,772  births,  8,144  deaths  ;  surplus 
of  births,  4,628.  Of  the  births  461  (3*6  per  cent.)  were  still-born,  and  668 
(5-2  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  The  emigration  statistics  for  eight  years  are  as 
follows : — 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1,040 

1,038 

1,223 

1,001 

1,142 

1,296 

1,123 

680 
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Religion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

In  1890  Oldenburg  contained  274,410  Protestants  (77-3  per  cent),  77,766 
Roman  Catholics  (21-9),  1,208  other  Christians  (0-4),  1,552  Jews  (0-4),  and  32 
(01)  unclassified.  The  State  Church  (Protestant)  is  under  the  Ministry  for 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  higher  schools  of  Oldenburg  in  1894  : — 


Gymnasia     . 

Realschulen 

Hohere  Biirgerschulen  . 

Hohere  Tochterschulen 

a      •  r  Protestant 

Seminary  |  Catholic 

Biirger  and  agricultural  (1893) 


No. 

No.  of  Teachers 

No.  of  Pupils 

5 

73 

857 

2 

37 

708 

6 

28 

590 

3 

32 

493 

1 

10 

105 

1 

4 

29 

)3)       . 

1 

13 

166 

In  addition  to  these  are  a  middle  '  Stadtschule'  for  boys,  with  17  teachers 
and  576  pupils  ;  two  '  Stadtschulen '  for  girls,  with  22  teachers  and  698 
pupils  ;  and  a  school  of  navigation,  with  6  teachers  and  55  pupils. 

Oldenburg  contains  an  Oberlandesgericht  and  a  Landgericht.  The  Amts- 
werichte  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landge- 
richte  at  Liibeck  and  Saarbriicken  respectively.  In  1893,  2,375  persons,  or 
95*9  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve,  were  convicted  of  crime. 
In  1885,  7,471  persons,  with  5,282  dependents  (in  all  3 '73  of  the  population), 
received  public  poor-relief. 

Production. 

Of  the  total  area,  552,880  hectares  are  cultivated  ;  about  half  the 
population  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing,  &c.  In  June  1882, 
the  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was 
as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

j          23,529 

26,657 

7,773 

67 

50,262 

These  farms  supported  174,562  persons,  of  whom  71,879  were  actively 
engaged  upon  them. 

Oldenburg  had  435  km.  of  railway  on  January  1,  1895,  which  are  all 
under  the  direction  of  the  State. 

Br iiish  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.M.O. 
Co7isul- General. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 


Eeferenoes. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Verwaltung  und  Reclitspflege  (three  times  a  year). 

Statistische  Nachricliten  iiber  das  Grosslierzogthum  Oldenburg  (published  by  the  Bureau 
t)f  Statistics.) 

Kollmann  (P.),  Das  Herzogthuiu  Oldenburg  in  seiner  wirthschaftlichen  Eutwickelung 
8.  Oldenburg,  1893. 
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PRUSSIA. 

(K6NIC4REICH    PrEUSSEN.) 

Eeigning  King. 
Wilhelm  II.,  bom  Jan.  27,  1859,  eldest  son  of  Eriedrich  111., 
(lerman  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia — who  was  eldest  son  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  and  was  born  Oct.  18,  1831,  married,  Jan.  25,  1858, 
to  Victoria  (Empress  and  Queen  Eriedrich),  Princess  Royal  of 
Great  Britain,  succeeded  his  father  March  9,  1888,  and  died  June 
15,  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Prince  Eriedrich 
Wilhelm,  under  the  title  of  Wilhelm  II.  The  Emperor  married, 
Eeb.  27,  1881,  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg,  born  Oct.  22,  1858,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Eriedrich  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

Children  of  the  King. 

1.  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  May  6,  1882,  Crown 
Prince  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia ;  2.  Prince 
Wilhelm  Eitel-Friedrich,  born  July  7,  1883;  3.  Prince  Adalbert, 
born  July  14,  1884;  4.  Prince  August  Wilhelm,  born  Jan.  29, 
1887  ;  5.  Prince  Oscar,  born  July  27,  1888  ;  6.  Prince  Joachim, 
born  Dec.  17,  1890;  7.  Princess  Viktoria  Luise,  born  Sept.  13, 
1892. 

Brother  and  Sisters  of  the  King. 

1.  Princess  Charlotte,  born  July  24,  1860;  married,  Eeb.  18, 
1878,  to  Prince  Bernhard,  eldest  son  of  Duke  George  II.  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  2.  Prince  Heinrich,  born  Aug.  14,  1862 ;  married, 
May  24,  1888,  to  Princess  Irene,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand-duke 
Ludwig  IV.  of  Hesse  ;  offspring  of  the  union  is  a  son,  Waldemar, 
born  March  20, 1889.  3.  Princess  Victoria,  born  April  12,  1866  ; 
married,  Nov.  19,  1890,  to  Prince  Adolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe. 
4.  Princess  Sophie,  born  June  14,  1870 ;  married,  Oct.  27,  1889, 
to  Crown-Prince  Konstantin  of  Greece,  Duke  of  Sparta.  5.  Prin- 
cess Ma/rgarethe,  born  April  22,  1872,  married,  Jan.  25, 1893,  to 
Prince  Eriedrich  Karl  Ludwig  of  Hesse. 

Aunt  of  the  King. 

Princess  Xmse,  born  Dec.  3, 1838;  married,  Sept.  20,  1856,  to 
Grand-duke  Eriedrich  of  Baden. 

The  Kings  of  Prussia  trace  their  origin  to  Count  Thassilo,  of 
ZoUern,  one  of  the  generals  of  Charlemagne.  His  successor. 
Count  Friedrich  I.,  built  the  family  castle  of  HohenzoUern,  near 
the  Danube,  in  the  year  980.     A  subsequent  Zollern,  or  Hohen- 
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zollern,  Friedrich  111.,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1273,  and  received  the  Burggraviate 
of  Nuremberg  in  fief;  and  his  great-grandson,  Friedrich  YI.,  was 
invested  by  Kaiser  Sigmund,  in  1415,  with  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Elector  in  1417.  A  cen- 
tury after,  in  1511,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  owners  of  the  large 
province  of  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  elected  Margrave  Albrecht,  a 
younger  son  of  the  family  of  Hohenzollern,  to  the  post  of  Grand- 
Master,  and  he,  after  a  while,  declared  himself  hereditary  prince. 
The  early  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Albrecht  brought  the 
province  of  Prussia  by  marriage  to  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
who,  by  early  adopting  Protestantism,  acquired  a  very  important 
position  as  leaders  of  the  new  faith  in  Northern  Germany.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Hohenzollern  territories  became 
greatly  enlarged  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm, '  the  Great  Elector, '  under 
whose  fostering  care  arose  the  first  standing  army  in  Central 
Europe.  The  Great  Elector,  after  a  reign  extending  from  1640  to 
1688,  left  a  country  of  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  a  vast 
treasure,  and  38,000  well-drilled  troops  to  his  son,  Friedrich  I., 
who  put  the  kingly  crown  on  his  head  at  Kbnigsberg  on  January 
18,  1701.  The  first  King  of  Prussia  made  few  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  territory  left  him  by  the  Great  Elector  ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  acquired  a  treasure  of  nine  millions 
of  thalers,  or  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  bought  family 
domains  to  the  amount  of  five  million  thalers,  and  raised  the  annual 
income  of  the  country  to  six  millions,  three-fourths  of  which  sum, 
however,  had  to  be  spent  on  the  army.  After  adding  part  of 
Pomerania  to  the  possessions  of  the  house,  he  left  his  son  and 
successor,  Friedrich  II.,  called  '  the  Great, '  a  State  of  47,770 
square  miles,  with  two  and  a  half  million  inhabitants.  Friedrich 
II.  added  Silesia,  an  area  of  14,200  square  miles,  with  one  and  a 
quarter  million  of  souls ;  and  this,  and  the  large  territory  gained 
in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  increased  Prussia  to  74,340  square 
miles,  with  more  than  five  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Under  the  reign  of  Friedrich' s  successor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II., 
the  State  was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  principalities  of 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  as  well  as  the  vast  territory  acquired  in 
another  partition  of  Poland,  which  raised  its  area  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  with  about  nine  millions  of  souls. 
Under  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  nearly  one-half  of  this  State  and 
population  was  taken  by  Napoleon ;  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
not  only  restored  the  loss,  but  added  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,  the  Bhineland,  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  moulding 
Prussia  into  two  separate  pieces  of  territory,  of  a  total  area  of 
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106,820  square  miles.  This  was  shaped  into  a  compact  State  of 
134, 463  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  22,769,436,  by  the  war 
of  1866. 

Up  to  within  a  recent  period,  the  Kings  of  Piiissia  'enjoyed  the  whole 
income  of  the  State  domains,  amounting  to  about  a  million  sterling  per  annum. 
By  a  degree  of  Jan.  17,  1820,  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ill.i-fixed  the  Krondo- 
tations  at  the  total  sum  of  2,573,098|  thalers,  which  was  sanctioned  on  Jan. 
31,  1850,  by  Art.  59  of  the  Constitution  ;  remaining,  as  before,  dependent  on  the 
revenue  derived  from  domains  and  forests.  The  amount  of  the  civil  list  was 
tixed  by  Art.  59  of  the  Constitution  of  Jan.  31,  1850  ;  but  by  law  of  April  30, 
1859,  it  was  raised  500,000  thalers,  by  law  of  Jan.  27,  1868,  1,000,000  thalers, 
and  by  law  of  Feb.  20,  1889,  a  further  3,500,000  marks.  At  present  the  total 
*  Krondotations  Rente, '  as  far  as  it  figures  in  the  budgets,  amounts  to  15,719,296 
marks,  or  770,554Z.  The  reigning  house  is  also  in  possession  of  a  vast  amount 
of  private  property,  comprising  castles,  forests,  and  great  landed  estates  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  known  as  'Fideikommiss- und-SchatuUgiiter,' 
the  revenue  from  which  mainly  serves  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the  court 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Royal  Fideikommiss  was  last  regulated  by  Cabinet  Order  of  Aug.  30, 
1843,  Besides  this  the  Royal  Crown  treasure,  founded  by  King  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III.,  consists  of  a  capital  of  6  millions,  which  has  since  consider- 
ably increased,  and  also  the  family  Fideikommiss,  likewise  founded  by  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  for  the  benefit  of  princes  born  afterwards.  It 
comprises  the  domains  of  Flatow,  Krojanke,  and  Frauendorf,  as  well  as 
the  Fideikommiss  founded  by  the  late  Prince  Karl  (Glienicke).  Finally, 
the  Royal  House  is  also  entitled  to  the  House  Fideikommiss  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  princes. 

Dating  from  King  Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia  (Elector  Friedrich  III.  of 
Brandenburg),  there  have  been  the  following 

Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern. 


Friedrich  I.  ...     1701 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.     .         .     1713 
Friedrich    II.,    called    'the 

Great'        .         .         .         .1740 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.  .         .     1786 


Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.         .  1797 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.          .  1840 

Wilhelm  I.            ...  1861 

Friedrich  III.  (Mar. 9-June  15)  1888 

Wilhelm  II.          .       •.        .  1888 


Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Prussia  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Government  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  sitting  August-December  1849, 
and  was  proclaimed  Jan.  31,  1850  ;  but  subsequently  modified  by 
royal  decrees  of  April  30,  1851  ;  May  21  and  June  5,  1852  May 
7  and  24,  1853  ;  June  10,  1854;  May  30,  1855;  April  14  and 
30,  1856;  May  18,  1857;  May  17,  1867;  March  27,  1872; 
April  5,  1873;  June  18,  1875;  Feb.  19,  1879;  and  May  27, 
1888.  These  fundamental  laws  vest  the  executive  and  part  of 
the  legislative  authority  in  a  king,  who  attains  his  majority  upon 
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accomplishing  his  eighteenth  year.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  line,  according  to  primogeniture.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
government,  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers,  ap- 
pointed by  royal  decree.  The  legislative  authority  the  king  shares 
with  a  representative  assembly,  the  Landtag,  composed  of  two 
Chambers,  the  first  called  the  '  Herrenhaus, '  or  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  second  the  '  Abgeordnetenhaus,'  or  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  assent  of  the  king  and  both  Chambers  is  requisite  for  all 
laws.  Financial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be  submitted 
to  the  second  Chamber,  and  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  en  hloc 
by  the  Upper  House.  The  right  of  proposing  laws  is  vested  in 
the  Government  and  in  each  of  the  Chambers. 

The  first  Chamber,  according  to  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
was  to  consist  of  adult  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  heads  of 
Prussian  houses  deriving  directly  from  the  former  Empire,  as  well  as  of 
those  heads  of  families  that,  by  royal  ordinance,  should  be  appointed  to 
seats  and  votes  in  the  Chamber,  according  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture 
and  lineal  descent.  Besides  these  hereditary  members,  there  were  to  be 
ninety  deputies  directly  elected  by  electoral  districts,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  electors  who  pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  State  ;  and,  in  addition,  other 
thirty  members  elected  by  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils  of  large 
towns.  This  original  composition  of  the  '  House  of  Lords '  was  greatly 
modified  by  the  royal  decree  of  Oct.  12,  1854,  which  brought  into  life  the 
Upper  Chamber  in  its  present  form.  It  is  composed  of,  first,  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family  who  are  of  age,  including  the  scions  of  the  formerly  sovereign 
families  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen  and  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  ;  secondly, 
the  chiefs  of  the  mediatised  princely  houses,  recognised  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  in  Prussia  ;  thirdly,  the  heads  of  the 
territorial  nobility  formed  by  the  king,  and  numbering  some  fifty  members  ; 
fourthly,  a  number  of  life-peers,  chosen  by  the  king  from  among  the  rich 
landowners,  great  manufacturers,  and  '  national  celebrities '  ;  fifthly,  eight 
titled  noblemen  elected  in  the  eight  provinces  of  Prussia  by  the  resident 
landowners  of  all  degrees  ;  sixthly,  the  representatives  of  the  universities,  the 
heads  of  '  chapters, '  and  the  burgomasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  and  seventhly,  an  unlimited  number  of  members  nominated  by 
the  king  for  life,  or  for  a  more  or  less  restricted  period. 

The  second  Chamber  consists  of  433  members — 352  for  the  old  kingdom,  80 
added  in  1867  to  represent  the  newly-annexed  provinces,  and  1  in  1876  for 
Lauenburg  ;  the  proportion  to  the  population  is  now  (1890)  1  to  every  69,181. 
Every  Prussian  who  has  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  is  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  municipal  elections  of  his  place  of  domicile,  is  eligible  to  vote  as  indirect 
elector.  Persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  municipal  elections  in  several 
parishes  can  only  exercise  the  right  of  indirect  elector,  or  *  Urwahler,'  in  one. 
One  direct  elector,  or  '  Wahlmann,'  is  elected  from  every  complete  number  of 
250  souls.  The  indirect  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  respective  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  by  each  ;  arranged  in  such 
manner  that  each  category  pays  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  direct 
taxes  levied  on  the  whole.  The  first  category  consist  of  all  electors  who 
pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  the  second, 
of  those  who  pay  the  next  highest  amount  down  to  the  limits  of  the 
second  third ;  the  third  of  all  the  lowest  taxed,  who,  together,  complete 
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the  last  class.  Each  class  may  be  divided  into  several  electoral  circles, 
none  of  which  must,  however,  exceed  500  *  Urwahler. '  Direct  electors 
may  be  nominated  in  each  division  of  the  circle  from  the  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  indirectly,  without  regard  to  special  divisions.  The  repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  by  the  direct  electors.  The  legislative  period  of  the 
second  Chamber  is  limited  to  five  years.  Every  Prussian  is  eligible  to  be  a 
member  of  the  second  Chamber  who  has  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  who 
has  not  forfeited  the  enjoyment  of  full  civic  rights  through  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, and  who  has  paid  taxes  during  three  years  to  the  State.  The  Chamber 
must  be  re-elected  within  six  months  of  the  expiration  of  their  legislative 
period,  or  after  being  dissolved.  In  either  case  former  members  are  re- 
eligible.  The  Chambers  are  to  be  regularly  convoked  by  the  king  during  the 
month  of  November  ;  and  in  extraordinary  session,  as  often  as  circumstances 
may  require.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the  Chambers  must  take  place  by 
the  king  in  person,  or  by  a  minister  appointed  by  him.  Both  Chambers  are 
to  be  convoked,  opened,  adjourned,  and  prorogued  simultaneously.  Each 
Chamber  has  to  prove  the  qualification  of  its  members,  and  to  decide 
thereon.  Both  Chambers  regulate  their  order  of  business  and  discipline,  and 
elect  their  own  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries.  Functionaries 
do  not  require  leave  of  absence  to  sit  in  the  Chamber.  When  a  member 
accepts  paid  functions,  or  a  higher  office  connected  with  increased  salary, 
he  vacates  his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Chamber,  and  can  only  recover  the 
same  by  a  new  election.  No  one  can  be  member  of  both  Chambers.  The 
sittings  of  both  Chambers  are  public.  Each  Chamber,  at  the  proposition 
of  the  president  or  of  ten  members,  may  proceed  to  secret  deliberation. 
Neither  Chamber  can  adopt  a  resolution  when  the  legal  majority  of  its 
members  is  not  present.  Each  Chamber  has  a  right  to  present  addresses 
to  the  king.  No  one  can  deliver  a  petition  or  address  to  the  Chambers,  or 
to  either  of  them,  in  person.  Each  Chamber  can  refer  documents  addressed 
to  it  to  the  ministers,  and  demand  explanations  relative  to  comx^laints 
contained  therein.  Each  Chamber  has  the  right  to  appoint  commissions 
of  investigation  of  facts  for  its  own  information.  The  members  of  both 
Chambers  are  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  whole  population.  They 
vote  according  to  their  free  conviction,  and  are  not  bound  by  prescriptions 
or  instructions.  They  cannot  be  called  to  account,  either  for  their  votes 
or  for  opinions  uttered  by  them  in  the  Chambers.  No  member  of  the 
Chambers  can,  without  its  assent,  be  submitted  to  examination  or  arrest 
for  any  proceeding  entailing  penalties,  unless  seized  in  the  act,  or  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  same.  All  criminal  proceedings  against  members 
of  the  Chambers,  and  all  examination  or  civil  arrest,  must  be  suspended 
during  the  session,  should  the  Chamber  whom  it  may  concern  so  demand. 
Members  of  the  second  Chamber  receive  and  must  accept  travelling  expenses 
and  diet  money  from  the  State,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  law,  amounting 
to  15  marks,  or  15  shillings,  per  day. 

The  executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a  Staatsministerium,  or 
Ministry  of  State,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  The  Staatsministerium  is  divided  into  ten 
departments,  as  follows  : — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers ^  Minister  of  State,  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs — Prince  Chlodwig  zu  HoJienlohe-Schillingsfurst ;  appointed 
October,  1894, 

2.  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Minister  of  State,  and  Im- 
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per kd  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior.— Dx.  Karl  Heinrich  von  Boetticher, 
born  January  6,  1833. 

3.  Minister  for  Interior.  — Freiherr  von  der  Recke  von  der  Horst ;  born 
1847  ;  appointed  December  9,  1895. 

4.  Minister  of  IFar. — General  Bronsart  von  Sehellendorf ;  born  December 

21,  1833  ;  appointed  October,  1893. 

5.  Minister  of  Public  Works. — Herr  Thielen,  born  1831  ;  appointed  June 

22,  1891. 

6.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests. — Freiherr  von  Ham- 
mcTsteiii-Loxten  ;  born  October  6,  1827  ;  appointed  October,  1894. 

7.  Minister  of  Justice. — Dr.  Schonstedt ;  appointed  October,  1894. 

8.  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Instruction,  and  Medicinal  Affairs. — 
Dr.  Julius  Robert  Bosse,  born  July  12,  1832  ;  appointed  March  24,  1892. 

9.  Minister  of  Finance. — Dr.  Johannes  l/^2'wcZ,  born  February  21,  1829  ; 
appointed  June  8,  1890. 

10.  Minister  of  Commerce. — Freiherr  von  BerleiJsch,  born  March  30,  1843  ; 
appointed  January  31,  1890. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Council  is  54,000  marks,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  other  ministers  36,000  marks. 


Local    Government. 

Each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  is  jilaced  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  '  Oherpriisident,'  or  governor,  who  has  a  salary  of  21,000  marks.  Each 
province  has  also  a  military  commandant,  a  superior  court  of  justice,  a  director 
of  taxes,  and  a  consistory,  all  appointed  by  the  king.  The  provinces  are  sub- 
divided into  Regierungsbezirke,  or  counties,  and  these  again  into  '  Kreise  '  or 
circles,  and  the  latter  into  Amtsbezirke  or  Biirgermeistereien,  these  again  into 
Gemeinden  or  Gutsbezirke.  Each  county  has  a  president  and  an  administra- 
tive board  or  council ;  and  the  further  subdivisions  have  also  their  local 
authorities.  The  principal  functionaries  are  all  elective  ;  but  the  elections 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Government. 


R  K  2 
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Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the 
whole  and  of  each  of  the  14  provinces  : — 


Area : 

Population 

Pop.       1 

Eng.  Sq. 

per  Square 

Miles 

1885 

1890 

Mile,  1890 

East  Prussia  (Ostpreussen)   . 

14,281 

1,959,475 

1,958,663 

137-2 

West  Prussia  (Westpreussen) 

9,852 

1,408,229 

1,433,681 

145-5 

Berlin 

25 

1,315,287 

1,578,794 

64,440-6 

Brandenburg 

15,381 

2,342,411 

2,541,783 

165-3 

Pomerania  (Pommern) . 

11,627 

1,505,575 

1,520,889 

130-8 

Posen 

11,183 

1,715,618 

1,751,642 

156-6 

Silesia  (Schlesien) 

15,563 

4,112,219 

4,224,458 

271-4 

Saxony  (Saclisen). 

9,747 

2,428,367 

2,580,010 

264-7 

Schleswig-Holstein 

7,299 

1,150,306 

1,217,437 

166-8 

Heligoland  1 

(0,23) 



(2,086) 

— 

Hanover  (Hannover)    . 

14,855 

2,172,702 

2,278,361 

153-4 

Westphalia  (Westfalen) 

7,802 

2,204,580 

2,428,661 

311-3 

Hesse-Nassau 

6,059 

1,592,454 

1,664,426 

274-7 

Rhine  (Rheinland) 

10,422 

4,344,527 

4,710,391 

452-0 

HohenzoUern 
Total. 

441 

66,720 

66,085 

149-9 

134,537 

28,318,470 

29,955,281 

222-7 

1  Heligoland  has  been  attached  to  Schleswig-Holstein  since  1891. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Friedrich  I.,  first  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Kingdom  had  an  area  of  about  43,400  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  1,731,000.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  de- 
velopment of  Prussia  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  figures  for  1797  are  estimated  merely. 


Year 

Area  in  Sq.  Miles 

Population 

Average  per 
Sq.  Mile 

Percentage  of 
Annual  Increase 

1797 

118,030 

8,700,000 

73-7 



1816 

106,614 

10,349,031 

97-1 

1-0 

1831 

106,614 

13,038,960 

122-3 

1-7 

1858 

108,514 

17,739,913 

163-5 

1-3 

1861 

108,514 

18,491,220 

170-4 

1-4 

1867 

134,046 

23,971,337 

178-8 

1-06 

1871 

134,046 

24,643,623 

183-8 

0-70 

1875 

134,179 

25,742,>464 

191-8 

1-06 

1880 

134,468 

27,279,111 

202-9 

1-19 

1885 

134,505 

28,318,470 

210-5 

0-76 

1890 

134,537 

29,955,281 

222-6 

1-15 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1890,  48*5  per  cent,  lived  in  towns  and  rural 
communes  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  51 '5  per  cent,  in  communes 
with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 

While  the  town  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  1  "74  per  cent,  per  annum 
between  1880  and  1885,  the  country  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  0'22 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  town  population  in  1890  was  11,786,061,  showing 
a  rate  of  increase  of  2*33  per  cent,  per  annum  since  1885,  while  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  country  districts  was  onlj'  0'46  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  urban  and  rural  population  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  census 
periods,  1880,  1885  and  1890  :— 


Census 

No.  of 
Towns 

Nos.  Rural 
Communes 

Towns  and  Communes,  with 
2,000  Inhabitants  and  upwards 

Communes,  &c.,  with  less 
than  2,000  Inhabitants 

No. 

Pop. 

Per  Ct. 

No. 

Pop. 

Per  Ct. 

1880 
1885 
1890 

1,287 
1,280 
1,263 

54,7841 
55,002  a 
53,640  3 

1,615 
1,648 
1,726 

11,614,385 

12,754,674 
14,529,598 

42-6 
45-0 

48-5 

53,169 
53,722 
53,177 

15,664,726 
15,563,796 
15,425,683 

57-4 
55-0 
51-5 

1  Including  15,829  separate  '  Gutsbezirke. ' 

2  Including  16,403  separate  'Gutsbezirke.' 

3  Including  16,559  separate  '  Gutsbezirke. 


The  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  in  1890  :— 

- 

No. 

Pop.  1890 

- 

No. 

Pop.  1890 

Large  towns^ 
Medium  ,, 

16 

76 

3,979,886 
2,721,908 

Small  towns 
Country  „ 

319 
507 

3,018,096 
1,581,742 

1  See  p.  538  for  the  official  signification  of  these  terms. 


In  1885  the  population  included  13,893,604  males  and  14,424,866  females 
— i.e.  103-8  females  per  100  males;  in  1890  there  were  14,702,151  males  and 
15,253,130  females — i.e.,  103"7  females  per  100  males.  With  respect  to  con- 
jugal condition  the  following  was  the  distribution  in  1890  ; — 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried         .... 

Married 

Widowed                    ... 
Divorced  or  separated 

9,160,469 

5,075,364 

450,203 

16,115 

8,804,992 

5,097,416 

1,319,068 

31,654 

17,965,461 

10,172,780 

1,769,271 

47,769 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  536,  and  some  particulars  as  to  race  on  the  same  page. 

In  1890  the  number  of  foreigners  (exclusive  of  other  Germans)  resident  in 
Prussia  was  164,798,  of  whom  49,194  were  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  34,392 
Dutch,  10,347  Russians,  31,439  Danes,  6,507  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  7,414 
British,  4,932  Belgians,  5,066  Americans  (United  States),  6,096  Swiss,  and 
1,708  French. 
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II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the  population  for  the  fiv 
years  1889-93  :— 


Year 

Marriages 

Total  Births 

Still-born 

Illegitimate 

Total  Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1889 
1890 

■  1891 
1892 
1893 

i 

240,996 
244,657 
245,906 
245,447 
248,348 

1,136,588 
1,130,120 
1,177,209 
1,143,904 
1,195,293 

42,084 
37,962 
39,046 
37,401 
39,043 

90,413 
87,512 
90,150 
88,287 
92,092 

724,803 
755,105 
728,463 
752,055 
785,520 

411,785 
375,015 
448,746 
391,849 
409,773 

In  1893  3*27  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  were  still-born,  and  7 '70  per  cent, 
illegitimate. 

The  emigration  from  Prussia  by  German  ports,  Dutch  ports,  and  Antwerp 
was  in  1889,  57,957  ;  in  1890,  59,702;  in  1891,  78,141;  in  1892,  76,196; 
in  1893,  53,471  ;  and  in  1894,  24,203.  The  following  table,  indicating  the 
emigrants  from  each  province  in  1894,  shows  that  the  northern  provinces 
contribute  most  largely  : — 


Hanover 

4,612 

Hesse-Nassau 

.       1,514 

Brandenburg  (with  Berlin) 

2,845 

Saxony 

.       1,240 

Posen .... 

2,663 

Westphalia  . 

1,133 

Pomerania  . 

2,451 

Silesia . 

.       1,040 

Schleswig-Holstein 

2,416 

East  Prussia 

684 

West  Prussia 

1,793 

Hohenzollem 

22 

Rhine. 

.  ■    1,790 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  within  the  present  (1890)  limits 
of  the  28  principal  towns  as  at  the  census  of  December  1,  1890  : — 


Towns 

Population 

Towns 

Population 

Berlin 

1,578,794 

Aachen 

103,470 

!  Breslau 

335,186 

Halle-on-Saale 

101,401 

Cologne  (Koln)  . 
1  Magdeburg. 

281,681 

Dortmund  . 

89,663 

202,234 

Essen . 

78,706 

1  Frankfort-on-Main 

179,985 

Charlottenburg 

76,859 

Hanover 

163,593 

Kassel 

72,477 

Konigsberg . 

161,666 

Erfurt 

72,360 

Dlisseldorf  .         .         . 

144,642 

Posen 

69,627 

Altona 

143,249 

Kiel    . 

69,172 

Elberfeld     . 

125,899 

Wiesbaden  . 

64,670 

Danzig 

120,338 

Gbrlitz 

62,135 

Stettin 

116,228 

Duisburg    . 

59,285 

Barmen 

116,144 

Frankfort-on-Oder 

55,738 

Krefeld 

105,376 

Potsdam      .         .            1       54,125 

RELIGION — INSTRUCTION  615 

Religior. 

Absolute  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  and  rather  over 
one-third  Roman  Catholics.  The  numbers  and  proportions  of  the 
different  creeds  at  the  census  of  1885  were  as  follows: — Protest- 
ants, 18,244,405,  or  64*4  per  cent. ;  Roman  Catholics  and  Greek 
(Oriental)  Catholics,  9,621,763,  or  33*9  per  cent. ;  other  Chris- 
tians, 82,030,  or  "29  per  cent. ;  Jews,  366,575,  or  1*29  per  cent.  ; 
others  and  unknown,  3,697.  In  1890  there  were  19,230,376 
Protestants,  10,252,807  Roman  Catholics  and  Greek  (Oriental) 
Catholics,  95,349  other  Christians,  372,058  Jews,  and  4,691  others 
and  unknown.  Protestants  are  in  a  decided  majority  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Berlin,  East  Prussia,  and  Hesse-Nassau  (from  9 7 '6  to 
69*5  per  cent.)  ;  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority  in 
Hohenzollern  (95  per  cent.),  Rhineland  (71),  Posen  (66),  Silesia 
(53),  Westphalia  (51),  and  West  Prussia  (50).  Jews  are  most 
numerous  in  Berlin  (5*0  per  cent.),  Hesse-Nassau  (2*7),  Posen 
(2-5),  West  Prussia  (1'5),  and  Silesia  (I'l). 

The  Evangelical  or  Protestant  Church  is  the  State  Church,  and  since  1817 
has  consisted  of  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies,  from  which, 
however,  there  are  still  a  few  dissenters.  It  is  governed  by  '  consistories,'  or 
boards  appointed  by  Government,  one  for  each  province.  There  are  also 
synods  in  most  circles  and  provinces,  and  general  synods  representing  the  old 
provinces  only.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church  differs  in  the  various 
provinces.  In  the  Upper  Rhenish  ecclesiastical  province  it  is  fixed  by  a 
concordat  between  the  Government  and  Pope  Pius  VII.  In  every  part  of  the 
Monarchy  the  CroAvn  has  reserved  to  itself  a  control  over  the  election  of 
bishops  and  priests.  There  were  in  1880,  9,146  Protestant  ministers  and  8,300 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  besides  300  monks  and  4,600  nuns.  The  higher 
Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the  State,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau  receiving 
34,000  marks  a  year,  and  the  other  bishops  about  22,700  marks.  The  incomes 
of  the  parochial  clergy  mostly  arise  from  endowments.  In  the  budget  of 
1888-89  the  sum  of  3,928,883  marks  is  set  down  as  direct  expenditure  in 
Evangelical  Churches,  and  1,297,306  marks  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

Instruction. 

Education  in  Prussia  is  general  and  compulsory.  Every 
town,  or  community  in  town  or  country,  must  maintain  a 
school  supported  by  local  rates,  supplemented  by  the  State, 
and  administered  by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  elected 
by  the  citizens,  and  called  aldermen  or  town  councillors.  All 
parents  are  compelled  to  have  their  children  properly  taught, 
or  to  send  them  to  one  of  these  elementary  schools,  in  which 
all  fees  are  now  abolished.  No  compulsion  exists  in  reference  to 
a  higher  educational  institution  than  elementary  schools,  but 
parents  who  send  more  than  one  child  to  any  school  supported  by 
the  community  have,  in  many  cases,  a    reduction  made  in  the 
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charge,  and  a  limited  number  of  pupils  whose  parents  catiHot 
afford  to  pay  the  full  rate  either  enjoy  this  reduction  or  are 
admitted  entirely  free,  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.  ^  The 
school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years^  and  the  number  of  children  of 
that  age  in  1890  was  returned  at  6,401,566. 

The  following  table  gives  the  educational  statistics  of  Prussia  :- 


1 

No. 

Teaching 

Students  or 

Staff 

Pupils 

Universities  (1893-94)  1   . 

11 

1,334 

13,107 

Gymnasia  andProgymnasia(1893-94 

)*           318 

5,459 

88,965 

Realgymnasia,  Realprogymnasia,  anc 

1 

Higher  Realschulen  (1893-94)* 

186 

2,714 

46,896 

Realschulen  (1893-94)*    . 

64 

942 

22,116 

Public  elementary  schools  (1891) 

34,742 

76,107 

4,916,476 

Private         ,,               ,,           ,, 

495 

767 

21,678 

Middle  schools  (public)          ,, 

550 

4,972 

131,270 

„       (private) 

1,134 

6,900 

80,868 

Public  normal  schools  (1892)    . 

122 

893 

10,836 

1  Winter  half  year. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  Prussia  m  1822  was  20,440  ;  in  184?, 
23,646  ;  in  1864,  25,056  ;  in  1878,  32,613  ;  and  in  1891,  34,742. 

There  are  also  3  technical  high  schools,  2  forestry  schools,  2  technical 
mining  schools,  2  agricultural  high  schools,  agricultural  institutes  connected 
with  universities,  2  veterinary  high  schools,  214  other  schools  for  various 
aspects  of  agriculture,  besides  other  special  schools  and  State  establishments 
for  art  and  music. 

The  Universities,  all  the  high  schools,  some  of  the  Gymnasia,  Real- 
gymnasia,  and  similar  schools,  as  also  all  the  normal  schools,  are  maintained 
and  administered  by  the  Government,  while  all  the  other  scholastic  institutions 
are  supported  by  the  community,  under  control  of  the  Government.  (For 
number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  students  at  each  of  the  Universities  of 
Prussia,  see  table  on  p.  541.) 

The  whole  of  the  educational  establishments  in  Prussia  are  under  the- 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  but 
there  is  a  local  supervision  for  every  province.  The  administration  of  each  of 
these,  as  far  as  regards  the  Regienongs-Bezirke,  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Civil  Government  {Eegierung) ;  while  the  management  of 
the  higher  (secondary)  schools  and  the  normal  schools  belongs  to  the  Provincial 
Schul-CoUegium,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Oberprasident,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  province.  The  Consistorium,  which  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  school  administration,  and  the  Provincial  Schul-Collegium 
are  separate  provincial  authorities,  not  sections  of  the  same  authority.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  administration  of  school  funds  provided  by  the  State  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Civil  Government,  which  likewise  takes  upon  itself  nearly 
the  whole  management  of  the  lower  and  elementary  schools,  while  the  Schul- 
Collegium  is  responsible  for  the  higher  schools,  for  the  general  system  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  therein,  the  proper  selection  of  school  books,  the  ex- 
amination and  appointment  of  masters,  and  the  examination  of  those  who> 
leave  school  for  the  Universities. 

1  The  system  of  secondary  education  common  to  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Germany  ii»- 
described  on  p.  539. 
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According  to  the  Constitution  of  1850,  all  persons  are  at  liberty  to  teach,  or 
to  form  establishments  for  instruction,  provided  they  can  prove  to  the 
authorities  their  moral,  scientific,  and  technical  qualifications.  But  private 
as  well  as  public  establishments  for  education  are  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  while  all  public  teachers  are 
considered,  directly  or  indirectly,  State  servants. 

In  the  budget  of  1891-92  the  sum  of  83,905,473  marks  was  set  down  for 
instruction  of  all  categories.  Of  this  amount  78,628,177  marks  are  ordinary 
or  permanent  expenditure.  On  the  ordinary  expenditure  there  were  allotted 
to  Universities,  7,954,775  marks  ;  higher  institutions,  6,302,085  marks ; 
elementary  instruction,  58,448,637  marks  ;  technical  schools  of  the  upper  and 
lower  grade,  5, 922, 680  marks.  The  total  cost  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia 
in  the  year  1891-92  was  232,526,000  marks,  as  follows: — Universities, 
14,117,000  ;  higher  institutions,  31,309,000  ;  elementary  and  middle  schools, 
177,100,000;  technical  schools,  10,000,000. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Prussia  contains  15  Oberlandesgerichte  (see  German  Empire,  p.  540).  The 
Oberlandesgericht  at  Berlin  is  called  the  Kammergericht,  and  serves  as  an 
ultimate  appeal  court  for  summary  convictions  ;  though  for  all  cases  the  court 
of  final  instance  is  the  Reichsgericht  at  Leipzig.  The  prosecution  in  all 
criminal  cases  is  conducted  by  Staatsanwdlte,  or  public  prosecutors,  paid 
by  the  State.  In  1889  there  were  228,038  criminal  convictions  in  Prussia, 
or  112 '8  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve.  In  1885, 
528,257  persons,  with  425,035  dependents,  received  public  poor-relief;  i.e. 
3  '36  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  paupers.  The  following  table  shows 
the    criminal    (1889)    and  pauper   (1885)    statistics    for  the  different  pro- 


Provinces 

Criminals 

Paupers 

Persons 
Convicted 

Per 
10,000 
Inhab. 

Heads  of 

Families  and 

Solitaries 

Dependents 

Total 
per 
Cent. 

East  Prussia  . 
West  Prussia 
Berlin  (City). 
Brandenburg. 
Pomerania     . 
Posen    . 
Silesia  . 
Saxony 

Schleswig-Holstein 
Hanover 
Westphalia    . 
Hesse-Nassau 
Rhineland     . 
Hohenzollem 

24,289 
17,122 
13,947 
17,172 
10,909 
20,303 
40,783 
17,357 
7,504 
13,088 
11,157 
10,047 
24,013 
347 

174-0 

176-4 

13-1-4 

102-3 

103-3 

173-2 

137-5 

99-7 

91-4 

84-1 

72-4 

88-8 

77-9 

72-9 

45,349 
31,373 
55,083 
36,536 
28,038 
27,106 
74,406 
32,616 
25,314 
30,507 
31,777 
25,962 
83,075 
1,115 

33,132 
23,100 
32,124 
25,483 
22,305 
23,910 
53,854 
25,628 
17,634 
23,011 
32,565 
17,770 
93,628 
891 

4-00 
3-86 
6-63 
2-64 
3-34 
2-97 
3-11 
2-39 
3-73 
2-46 
2-91 
2-74 
4-06 
3-00 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  or  no  local  connection 
between  the  highest  or  lowest  returns  of  paupers  and  criminals. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  and  expenditure  during 
each  of    the  six  years  ending  March  31    from    1890   to    1895; 
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1890,   1891,  and  1892   being  the  final  accounts,  1893  and  1894 
being  revenue  accounts,  and  1895  the  budget  estimates  : — 


Year 


1890 
1891 
1892 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Marks 
1,959,908,747 
2,060,703,514 
2,078,397,012 


Marks 
1,831,772,073 
1,929,079,035 
1,977,455,024 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

189S 
1894 
1895 

Marks 
1,815,626,970 
1,888,714,140 
1,949,649,391 

Marks 
1,839,985,635 
1,886,493,040 
1,949,649,391 

The  estimates  of  public  revenue  and  expenditure  submitted 
by  the  Government  to  the  Chambers  are  always  prepared  to  show 
an  even  balance,  without  surplus  or  deficit.  In  the  budget 
estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1896,  the  sources  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  given  as  follows : — 


Revenue. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Do 
mains,  and  Forests : — 
Domains  and  forests  . 
Various       .        .        . 


Total 

Ministry  of  Finance 
Direct  taxes 
Indirect  taxes    . 
Lottery 
Marine  Bank 
Mint  . 


Total  Ministry  of  Finance 

Ministry  of  Commerce  &  In 
dustry : — 
Produce  of  mines,  iron  furnaces 
and  salt  works    . 
Ministry  of  Public  Works 
State  railways    . 

Dotations,  and  Finance  Ad 
ministration : — 
Dotations  .... 
General  Finance  Administration 

Total  Dotations,  &c.   . 

State  Administration  : — 
Ministry  of  State 
Foreign  Office    . 
Ministry  of  Finance . 

„        „   Public  Works 
„        „  Commerce  and  In 

dustry 
,,        ,,   Justice  . 
,,        „   the  Interior  . 
,,        ,,   Agriculture,  &c. 
,,        ,,  Public  Worship  and 
Instruction 
„  War 

Total  State  Administration 


Marks 


81,859,724 
1,600,000 

83,459,724 


161,553,900 

68,022,000 

82  462,400 

i;985,000 

354,670 

314,377,970 


119,836,444 
983,854,891 


352,002 
302,951,722 


303,303,724 


3,799,704 

4,600 

2,507,531 

5,255,000 

2,167,544 
62,279,500 
11,137,575 

4,367,327 

3,121,668 
300 

94,670,744 


Expenditure. 
A.  Working  Expenses : — 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Domains, 


Marks 


and  Forests    . 

41,032,030 

„       ,,  Finance   . 

118,666,090 

„        „  Commerce «fe Industry:— 

Administration  of  mines,  &c.   . 

108,924,767 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  :— 

Administration  of  railways 

575,460,299 

Total  working  expenditure 

844,083,186 

B.  Charges   on    Consolidated 

Fund :— 

Addition  to  '  Krondotation '  of 

the  King  ■        .        ,        .        . 

8,000,000 

Interest  of  public  debt,  inclusive 

railway  debt  .... 

241,231,246 

Sinking  fund  of  debt. 

36,232,814 

Annuities,  management,  &c.     . 

2,415,210 

Chamber  of  Lords     . 

180,080 

,,        ,,  Deputies. 

1,202,300 

Contribution  to  imperial  funds. 

244,096,193 

Appanages,  annuities,  indemni- 

ties, (fee 

72,807,592 

Total  charges  on  Consoli- 

dated Fund 

606,165,435 

C.    Administrative    Expendi- 

ture : — 

Ministry  of  Finance  . 

75,760,354 

„  Public  Works 

23,904,748 

,,       ,,  Commerce  and  In- 

dustry 

6,918,391 

,.   Justice  . 

94,071,000 

,,        ,,  the  Interior    . 

53,880,145 

,,       ,,  Agriculture,  Domains, 

and  Forests 

17,657,268 

„       „  Public  Worship  and 

Instruction 

107,701,153 

„   State       . 

6,409,606 

,,        „   Foreign  Affairs      . 

533,200 

,,       „  War 

129,617 

Total  administrative  expen- 
diture      ....     386,965,482 

Total  ordinary  expenditure  1,837^214,103 
Extraordinary  expenditure       62,259,394 


Total  estimated  revenue       1,899,473,497 


Total  expenditure 


.  1,899,473  491 
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The  total  expenditure  amounts  to  3^.  5s.  per  head  of  population.  The 
direct  taxes  amount  almost  to  6s.  per  head.  The  income-tax  averages  about 
26'.  lid.  per  head  of  population.  Since  April  1,  1895,  only  the  income-tax 
and  a  new  supplementary  tax  (Vermogenssteuer)  are  direct  State-taxes  ;  the 
land-tax,  the  house-tax,  and  the  trading-tax  are  received  by  the  communes. 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  is  not  entered  in  the  budget  of 
Prussia,  but  forms  part  of  the  budget  of  the  Empire. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  the  provinces  annexed  in 
1866,  was,  according  to  the  budget  of  1895-96,  as  follows  : — 


- 

Amount 

Sinking  Fund 

Marks 

Marks 

National  debt  bearing  interest  : 

State  Treasure  Bills  .... 

29,711,700 

5,561,254 

Consolidated  debt  at  4    per  cent. 

3,592,667,850 

— 

„             ,,         3  J  per  cent. 

1,916,623,150 

— 

,,             ,,         3    percent. 

635,000,000 

— 

Preference  loan  of  1855     . 

1,920,000 

2,400,000 

War    debt    of    the     Kurmark     and 

Neumark 

105,091 

105,091 

State  railway  debt     .... 

164,610,079 

3,137,356 

Debt  of  provinces  annexed  in  1866     . 
Total  national  debt    . 

13,228,448 

3,052,511 

6,353,866,318 

14,256,213 

The  charges  for  interest,  amortisation,  and  management  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  279,879,270  marks  in  the  financial  year  1895-96. 

The  debt  amounts  to  101.  12s.  per  head  of  population,  and  the  annual 
charge  to  over  9s.  per  head.  In  1890  the  total  value  of  incomes  was  estimated 
by  Dr.  Soetbeer  at  10,000  million  marks,  or  500,000,000Z.  sterling,  and  the 
average  per  head  at  342  marks,  or  17Z.  2s. 

Army. 

The  military  organisation  of  the  Kingdom,  dating  from  the  year  1814,  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  every  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  shall  receive 
military  instruction  and  enter  the  army  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
conditions  of  service  have  been  already  described  under  German  Umpire. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Prussian  contingent  of  the  Imperial  army  was 
given  as  follows  in  the  budget  estimates  of  1894-95  : — 


- 

Officers, 
Surgeon?,  &c. 

Men 

Horses 

Infantry  of  the  Line   .... 
Riflemen,  or  *  Jager '  . 
Bezirks-Kommandos    .... 

Cavalry 

Artillery  (field  and  fortress) 

Engineers 

Military  Train,  &c 

Total     . 

11,122 

364 

539 

2,490 

3,543 

691 

2,655 

280,067 

8,856 

4,134 

51,096 

64,463 

15,138 

7,890 

49,982 
23,121 

3,279 

21,404 

431,644 

76,382 
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Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  table  on  p.  536,  showing  the  division  of  the  population  of  Germany 
according  to  occupations,  indicates  which  branches  are  of  most  importance  in 
Prussia.  About  one-half,  or  twelve  millions,  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependent 
upon  agriculture  as  sole  or  chief  occupation.  Of  the  total  area  20,853,532 
hectares  are  productively  occupied  by  crops  or  forests.  On  June  5,  1882,  the 
number  and  areas  of  separate  farms  were  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  hectare 

1-10  hectares 

10-100  hectares 

Above  100  hectares 

Total 

1,456,724 

1,178,625 

384,408 

20,439 

3,040,196 

These  farms  supported' a  population  of  11,678,383,  of  whom  4,625,893  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  under  the  chief  crops  and  the  yield 
in  metric  tons  per  hectare  in  1894-95  and  the  annual  average  yield  for  the 
period  1878-94  are  as  follows  : — 


1894-9.5 

Average  Yield 

Hectares 

Yield 

1878-94 

Wheat 

1,153,158 

1-48 

1-29 

Rye 

4,579,261 

1-09 

0-93 

Barley 

860,426 

1-38 

1-18 

Oats 

2,580,128 

1-26 

1-06 

Potatoes          .... 

2,062,850 

9-19 

7-71 

Hay 

3,272,476 

2-30 

2-15 

The  largest  wheat-crops  are  grown  in  Silesia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Rhineland, 
and  West  Prussia  ;  rye  is  a  common  crop  all  over  the  Kingdom  ;  barley  is 
produced  in  greatest  quantities  in  Saxony  and  Silesia ;  and  oats  in  Silesia, 
East  Prussia,  Hanover,  Rhineland,  and  other  northern  provinces,  Silesia, 
Brandenburg,  and  Posen  produce  the  most  potatoes. 

In  1893-94  Prussia  contained  316  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet-root  sugar,  which  consumed  8,400,757  metric  tons  of  beet-root  in 
the  production  of  1,001,804  tons  of  raw  sugar.  In  1893-94  there  were  6,284 
breweries  inaction  in  Prussia,  which  brewed  24,368,817  hectolitres  of  beer,  or 
77  litres  per  head,  of  the  population. 

In  1893-94  there  were  6,649  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced 
2,643,725  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 


II.  Minerals. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Prussia  are  very  considerable.  The  coal-mines 
especially  have  developed  greatly  during  the  last  half-century.  The  coal  raised  in 
Prussia  amounts  to  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  coal  produced  in  Germany,  and 
is  found  mostly  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine  Province  ;  lignite  being 
mainly  worked  in  Saxony.  The  output  of  coal  increased  from  17,571,581  tons 
in  1848  to  70,643,979  tons  in  1894,  and  the  output  of  lignite  in  the  same  time 
from  8,118,553  tons  to  17,791,062  tons. 

Considerable  quantities  of  iron  are  also  raised  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the 
Rhine  Province,  Westphalia,  Silesia,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Nassau.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  quantities  (in  metric  tons)  and  the  values  (in  marks)  of 
the  coal  and  iron  ore  raised,  and  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in  1893-94 : — 
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?- 

1893 

1894 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Coal 

Lignite     . 
Iron  ore  . 
Pig  iron  , 

67,657,844 

17,553,419 

4,007,900 

3,539,702 

440,336,577 
44,444,470 
24,146,267 

164,475,479 

70,643,979 

17,791,062 

4,012,446 

3,744,116 

454,072,427 
42,051,362 
24,564,894 

172,193,163 

Prussia  yields  about  one-half  (143,354  tons  in  1894)  of  the  world's  annual 
production  of  zinc  ;  and  copper  (21,966  tons)  and  lead  (92,379  tons)  are  also 
found.  The  total  value  of  the  mining  products  in  1894  was  576,679,725 
marks. 

Commerce. 

The  trade  of  Prussia  forms  an  important  part  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
German  customs  district  (Zollverein),  which  now  includes  the  whole  of  the 
Empire,  with  exception  of  few  districts  in  Baden  and  of  small  parts  of  the 
ports  of  Hamburg,  Cuxhaven,  Bremerhaven,  and  Geestemiinde.  This 
is  carried  on  through  the  various  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas, 
through  many  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  and  an  extensive  network  of 
roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs.  There  are  83  chambers  and  corporations  of 
commerce  in  the  large  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  The  most  important 
commercial  towns  are  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Danzig,  Stettin,  Posen,  Breslau, 
Magdeburg,  Altona,  Hanover,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  and 
Barmen.  There  are  no  separate  statistics  for  the  trade  of  Prussia ;  it  is 
included  in  that  of  Germany. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  railway  system  of  Prussia  is  extensive  and  complete.  On  May  15, 
1895,  the  length  of  the  system  open  for  traffic  was  as  follows  : — 

Railways  Miles 

1.  Owned  or  administered  by  the  State  .         .         .     16,550 

2.  Owned  and  administered  by  private  companies         .  936 

Total      ....     17,486 
In  1878  the  lines  owned  by  the  State  had  a  length  of  only  3,066  miles, 

while  those  owned  by  private  companies  extended  to  11,066  miles. 

The  whole  of  the  railways  of  Prussia  will  in  time  become  national  property. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  budget  statement,  a  very  large  revenue  is  derived  by 

the  State  from  the  railways. 
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REUSS,  Elder  Branch. 

(FURSTENTHUM   ReUSS — AeLTERE  LiNIE.) 

Reigning^  Prince. 

Heinricli  XXII.,  born  March  28,  1846  ;  the  son  of  Prince  Heinrich  XX. 
and  of  Princess  Caroline  of  Hesse- Homburg ;  succeeded  his  father  Nov.  8, 
1859  ;  married,  Oct.  8,  1872,  to  Princess  Ida  of  Schauniburg-Lippe,  born  July 
28,  1852;  died  September  28,  1891.— Offspring  :— I.  IIpAnrich  XXIV.,  born 
March  20,  1878.  II.  Emma,  born  Jan.  17,  1881.  III.  Maria,  born  March 
26,  1882.  IV.  Caroline,  born  July  13, 1884.  V.  Herminc,  born  Dec.  17, 1887. 
VI.  Ida,  born  Sept.  4,  1891. 

The  princely  family  of  Reuss  traces  its  descent  to  the  old  prefects  of 
Weida,  who  were  imperial  functionaries  and  afterwards  free  lords.  All  the 
heads  of  the  house,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century, 
have  been  called  Heinrich.  In  the  year  1701  it  was  settled,  in  a  family 
council,  that  the  figures  should  not  run  higher  than  a  hundred,  beginning 
afterwards  again  at  one.  The  present  sovereign  of  Reuss-Greiz  has  no  civil 
list,  but  a  great  part  of  the  territory  over  which  he  reigns  is  his  private  property. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Constitution,  bearing  date  March  28,  1867,  provides  for  a  legislative 
body  of  12  members,  3  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  2  by  the  nobility,  3 
elected  by  towns,  and  4  by  niral  districts.  The  public  revenue,  balanced  by 
the  expenditure, was  set  down  as  1,333,260  marks,  for  1896.  There  is  a  public 
debt  of  116,100  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Principality  is  122  English  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1890  was  62,754  (30,497  males  and  32,257  females),  916  being 
foreigners.  Population  per  square  mile  514*3.  Of  the  population  61,572 
were  Protestant,  and  936  Catholic.  The  capital,  Greiz,  has  (1890)  20,141 
inhabitants.  In  1893  there  were  519  marriages,  2,914  births,  1,846  deaths; 
.surplus  of  births,  1,086.  Of  the  births  99  (3 "4  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and 
235  (81  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1889,  47;  1890,  66;  1891, 
117  ;  1892,  63  ;  1893,  27.  In  1893  there  were  476  criminals  convicted. 
In  1885  743  paupers  were  relieved,  the  dependents  of  the  paupers  numbering 
596. 

Agriculture. 

On  June  5,  1882,  there  were  in  the  Principality  3,922  farm.s,  as  follows  : 
under  1  hectare,  1,827  ;  1-10  hectares,  1,445  ;  10-100  hectares,  669  ;  over 
100  hectares,  6.     In  1893  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Rye  

Wheat 
Barley      ... 

3,069 

284 

1,508 

5,103 

429 

1,896 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

2,092 
2,567 
5,322 

16,871 
2,994 
8,544 

There  are  25 

I  miles  of  railway. 

REUSS,  Younger  Branch. 

(FiJRSTENTHUM   ReUSS — JtJNGERE   LiNIE.  ) 

Reigning  Prince. 

Heinrich  XIV.,  born  May  28,  1832  ;  the  son  of  Prince  Heinrich  LXVII. 
and  of  Princess  Adelaide  ;   succeeded  his  father  July  14,    1867  ;   married. 
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Feb,  6,  1858,  to  Princess  Agries  of  Wiirttemberg,  who  died  July  10,  1886. 
Offspring  :— I.  Prince  Heinrich  XXVIL,  born  November  10,  1858  ;  married 
November  11,  1884,  to  Princess  Elise,  born  September  4,  1864,  daughter  of 
Prince  Hermann  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg ;  four  children.  II.  Princess 
Elisabeth,  born  October  27,  1859  ;  married  November  17,  1887,  to  Prince 
Hermann  of  Solms-Braunfels. 

The  reigning  house  forms  a  younger  branch  of  the  Reuss  family.  As  in 
Reuss-Greiz,  a  great  part  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Principality  is  the  private 
property  of  the  reigning  family. 

All  the  princes  are  called  Heinrich,  and  to  distinguish  them  they  have 
numbers  attached  to  their  names,  beginning  and  ending  in  each  century. 
Number  I.  is  given  to  the  first  prince  of  the  branch  born  in  the  century, 
and  the  numbers  follow  in  the  order  of  birth  until  the  century  is  finished, 
when  they  begin  again  with  number  I. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  proclaimed  November  30,  1849,  and 
modified  April  14,  1852,  and  June  20,  1856.  Under  it  restricted  legislative 
rights  are  granted  to  a  Diet  of  sixteen  members,  of  whom  three  are  elected 
by  those  paying  the  highest  income-tax,  and  twelve  by  the  inhabitants  in 
general.  The  head  of  the  collateral  Reuss- Kostritz  family  is  hereditarily 
a  member.  The  Prince  has  the  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legislative 
power.  In  the  administration  of  the  State  a  cabinet  of  three  members  acts 
under  his  direction.  On  November  27,  1892,  the  hereditary  prince  (Heinrich 
XXVII.)  received  authority  from  the  reigning  prince  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  his  name. 

The  annual  estimated  public  income  was  given  as  2,091,400  marks 
for  the  financial  period  1893-95,  with  an  expenditure  of  2,080,051  marks. 
There  is  a  public  debt  (1895)  of  1,040,550  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Principality  is  319  English  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1890  was  119,811  (57,866  males  and  61,945  females),  850  being 
foreigners.  Population  per  square  mile  375*6.  Of  the  total  population 
118,072  were  Protestant,  1,181  were  Catholic,  386  other  Christians,  and  147 
were  Jews.  The  capital,  Gera,  has  (1890)  39,599  inhabitants.  In  1893  there 
were  1,116  marriages,  5,393  births,  and  3,649  deaths  ;  surplus  of  births 
1,744.  Of  the  births  173  (3-2  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  686  (12'7  per 
cent. )  illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1890,  206;  1891,  248;  1892,  237;  1893, 
169  ;  1894,  75.  In  1893  there  were  1,021  criminal  convictions.  In  1885 
1,464  paupers  were  relieved  ;  the  dependents  of  the  paupers  numbered  1,105. 

Agriculture. 

In  1894  there  were  in  the  Principality  10,141  farms,  as  follows  : — under  1 
hectare,  3,389  ;  1-10  hectares,  5,004  ;  10-75  hectares,  1,680  ;  over  75  hectares, 
68.     In  1894  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Rye  

Wheat       ... 
Barley       ... 

8,127 
1,810 
3,296 

11,650 
3,318 
4,749 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

5,179 

6,592 

14,028 

46,075 

9,821 

27,180 

Railways  (1893),  49  miles. 

British  Consul  General. — Freiherr  C,  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 
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SAXE-ALTENBURG. 

(Herzogthum  Sachsen-Altenburg.) 
Reigning  Duke. 

Ernst,  born  September  16, 1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Georg  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burg  and  Princess  Marie  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  August  3,  1853  ;  married  April  28, 
1853,  to  Princess  Agnes,  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  born  June  24,  1824.  Off- 
spring : — Princess  Marie,  born  Aug.  2,  1854  ;  married  April  19,  1873, 
to  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  Regent  of  Brunswick.  Brother  of  the  Duke  ; 
Prince  Moritz,  born  October  24,  1829  ;  married  October  15,  1862,  to  Princess 
Augusta  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  by  whom  he  has  issue  three  daughters  and  a 
son — 1.  Maria  Anna,  born  March  14,  1864,  married  April  16,  1882,  to  Prince 
George  of  Schaumburg-Lippe ;  2,  Elizabeth,  born  January  25,  1865, 
married  April  27,  1884,  to  Grand-duke  Constantine  of  Russia ;  3.  Ernst, 
born  August  31,  1871  ;  4.  Louise,  born  August  11,  1873,  married  February  6, 
1895,  to  Prince  Edward  of  Anhalt-Dessau. 

There  was  a  separate  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  from  1603  till  1672,  but 
its  territories  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  Saxe-Gotha  until  1826, 
when  the  Duke  of  Hildburghausen,  which  had  been  a  separate  Duchy  since 
1680,  exchanged  Hildburghausen  for  Altenburg,  and  became  Duke  Frederick 
of  Saxe-Altenburg.  In  1874  the  Duke  resigned  his  right  to  a  civil  list, 
in  exchange  for  a  charge  upon  the  State  or  crown-domains  (Domanen- 
fideicommiss). 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Constitution  bears  date  April  29,  1831,  but  was  altered  at  subsequent 
periods.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  composed  of  thirty 
representatives,  of  whom  nine  are  chosen  by  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants, 
nine  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  twelve  by  those  of  rural  districts. 
The  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  Chamber  meets  once  at  least  in 
each  financial  period. 

The  executive  is  divided  into  three  departments,  namely — 1,  of  the 
Ducal  House,  Foreign  and  Home  Affairs  ;  2,  of  Justice  ;  3,  of  Finance.  The 
budget  is  voted  for  three  years,  the  estimates  for  the  period  1893-95, 
exhibiting  an  annual  revenue  of  3,847,110  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of 
the  same  amount.  Two  thirds  of  the  revenue  are  derived  from  the  State 
domains  and  the  remainder  from  direct  taxes.  The  public  debt  in  July 
1895  amounted  to  887,450  marks,  covered  seven  times  over  by  the  active 
funds  of  the  State. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Duchy  is  511  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1890  was  170,864  (83,010  males  and  87,854  females),  890  being  foreigners. 
Population  per  square  mile  332 '4.  Of  the  total,  168,549  were  Protestant  and 
2,091  Catholic.  The  capital,  Altenburg,  had  in  1890  31,439  inhabitants. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  are  of  Slavonic  origin.  The  peasants 
of  the  "  Ostkreis  "  (eastern  part  of  the  Duchy)  are  reputed  to  be  more  wealthy 
than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Germany,  and  the  rule  prevails  among  them 
of  the  youngest  son  becoming  the  heir  to  the  landed  property  of  the  father. 
Estates  are  kept  for  generations  in  the  same  family,  and  seldom  parcelled  out. 
The  rural  population,  however,  has  been  declining  in  numbers  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  1893  there  were  1,510  marriages,  7,255  births,  5,080  deaths  ; 
surplus  of  births  2,175.  Of  the  births  315  (4-3  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and 
845  (11-6  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1889,  65  ;  1890,  117  ;  1891, 
112  ;  1893,  81  ;  1894,  29.  In  1893  there  were  1,022  criminals  convicted.  In 
1885,  1,703  paupers  were  relieved,  the  dependents  of  the  paupers  numbering 
1,219. 
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Agriculture. 

In  1885  there  were  16,208  separate  farms  in  the  Duchy,  as  follows  : 
under  1  hectare,  8,111  ;  1-10  hectares,  5,547  ;  10-100  hectares,  2,500  ;  over 
100  hectares,  41.  The  agricultural  population  at  the  time  being  54,579.  In 
1893  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

1 

Rye 

Wheat       ... 
Barley 

18,474 
7,625 
7,100 

30,894 

13,537 

9,923 

Potatoes    . . . 

Oats 

Hay 

8,348 
14,563 
11,312 

116,272 
14,930 
21,091 

There  are  107  miles  of  railway. 

British  Gonsul-General. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 


SAXE-COBURG  AND  GOTHA. 

(Herzogthum  Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha.  ; 
Reigning  Duke. 

Alfred,  born  August  6,  1844,  son  of  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria  of 
Great  Britain;  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ernest  II.,  August  22,  1893;  married 
January  23,  1874,  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia.  Offspring  :— 1,  Alfred,  born  October  15,  1874  ;  2, 
Marie,  born  October  29,  1875  ;  married  January  11,  1893,  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Roumania ;  3,  Victoria,  born  November  25,  1876 ;  married  April 
19,  1894,  to  Ernst  Ludwig,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse;  4,  Alexandra,  born 
September  1,  1878  ;  5,  Beatrice,  born  April  20,  1884. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 
was  Duke  John  Ernst,  seventh  son  of  Duke  Ernst  the  Pious,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Albrecht,  Ernst's  second  son,  in  1699,  in  the  I3uchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  to  which  he  added  Saalfeld.  John  Ernst's  two  sons  ruled  in  com- 
mon, under  the  title  Dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  ;  but  their  single  successor 
Ernst  Frederick  I.  (1764-1800)  introduced  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha-xiltenburg  in  1825,  Ernst  I.  received, 
in  1826,  Gotha  in  exchange  for  Saalfeld,  which  wasassigned  to  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Ernst  I.  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  The  family  is 
in  possession  of  a  large  private  fortune,  accumulated  chiefly  by  Duke 
Ernst  I.,  to  whom  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made  a  present  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Lichtenberg.  This  Principality  he  sold,  September  22,  1834, 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  a  sum  of  two  million  thalers,  and  other  advan- 
tages. The  reigning  Duke  receives  300,000  marks  out  of  the  income  of  the 
Gotha  domains,  100,503  marks  is  paid  into  the  public  exchequer,  while  the 
rest  is  divided  between  the  Duke  and  the  State.  The  Duke  further  receives 
one-half  of  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  from  the  Coburg  domains. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Staatsgrundgesetz,  or  fundamental  law  of  the  two  Duchies,  pro- 
claimed May  3,  1852,  vests  the  legislative  power  in  the  Duke  in  con- 
junction with  two  separate  chambers,  one  for  the  Duchy  of  Coburg  and 
the  other  for  the  Duchy  of  Gotha.  For  the  common  affairs  of  the  two 
Duchies  the  two  Chambers  meet  in  common.  The  Coburg  Chamber 
consists  of  eleven,   and  that  for  Gotha  of  nineteen  members,   chosen  in  as 
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many  electoral  divisions,  by  the  indirect  vote  of  all  the  electors.  Every 
man  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  who  pays  direct  taxes  has  a  vote,  and 
every  fully-qualified  citizen  above  thirty  may  be  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
Landtag  or  Chamber.  Deputies  resident  in  Coburg  or  Gotha  receive  six 
marks  per  diem,  the  others  ten  marks  per  diem  and  travelling  expenses. 
New  elections  take  place  every  four  years.  The  two  assemblies  meet  separately, 
regularly  in  the  first  and  last  years  of  their  duration,  otherwise  when 
necessary  ;  the  '  United  Parliament '  meets  alternately  at  the  towns  of  Coburg 
and  of  Gotha. 

The  domain  budget  is  voted  for  the  term  of  four  years  for  Gotha  and  of  six 
years  for  Coburg,  and  in  the  financial  State-accounts  a  distinction  is  made 
between  domain-revenue  and  State-revenue,  The  annual  domain  revenue  for 
Coburg  1891-97  is  estimated  at  420,500  marks,  and  expenditure  236,500  marks  ; 
revenue  for  Gotha  1893-97,  2,144,226  marks,  expenditure  1,182,425  marks. 
The  special  State  revenue  for  each  year  from  1893  to  1897  for  Coburg  is  set 
down  at  812,700  marks,  and  for  Gotha  at  1,959,924  marks  ;  while  the  common 
State-revenue  of  Coburg  and  Gotha  is  set  down  at  2,012,182  marks,  and 
expenditure  2,647,190  marks.  The  public  debt,  in  1895,  -amounted  to 
2,967,100  marks  for  Coburg,  and  to  140,198  marks  for  Gotha,  both  being 
largely  covered  by  productive  investments. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Duchy  is  755  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1890  was  206,513  (99,746  males,  and  106,767  females),  662  being  foreigners. 
Population  per  square  mile  273*5.  Of  the  total  202,444  were  Protestant  and 
2,909  Catholic  ;  there  were  also  549  Jews.  The  chief  towns,  Gotha  and 
Coburg,  had  respectively  29,134  and  17,106  inhabitants.  In  1893  there  were 
1,708  marriages,  7,447  births,  4,884  deaths;  surplus  of  births  2,563.  Of 
the  births  228  (3*1  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  868  (117  per  cent.)  illegiti- 
mate. Emigrants,  1889,  276  ;  1890,  206 ;  1891,  238  ;  1892,  198  ;  1893,  73. 
In  1893  there  were  1,456  criminals  convicted.  In  1885,  2,511  paupers  were 
relieved,  the  dependents  of  the  paupers  numbering  2,037. 

Agriculture. 

In  1882  there  were  in  the  Duchy  26,403  separate  farms,  as  follows  :  under 
1  hectare,  12,410  ;  1-10  hectares,  10,908;  10-100  hectares,  3,051  ;  over  100 
hectares,  70  ;  the  agricultural  population  being  then  65,796.  In  1893  the 
cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Crop 

1  Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Rye 

WTieat       ... 
Barley       ... 

12,672 
11,220 
13,104 

15,625 

10,055 

9,301 

10,779 
16,983 
19,317 

115,557 

6,973 

24,554 

There  are  110  miles  of  railway. 

British  Gharg4  d' Affaires. — Sir  A.  Condie  Stephen,  K.C.M.G. 

Gonsul-Oeneral. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Taucnnitz  (Leipzig). 
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SAXE-MEININGEN. 

(Herzogthum  Sachsen-Meiningen.) 
Reigning  Duke. 

Georg  II.,  born  April  2,  1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Benihard  I.  Succeeded, 
on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  September  20,  1866.  Married,  (1)  May 
18,  1850,  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  who  died  March  30,  1855  ;  (2) 
October  23,  1858,  to  Princess  Feodora  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  born  July  7, 
1839,  who  died  February  10,  1872  ;  (3)  morganatically,  March  18,  1873,  to 
Ellen  Franz,  Baroness  von  Heldburg.  Offf^pring  (first  marriage) : — I.  Prince 
BernJmrd,  born  April  1,  1851  ;  married  February  18,  1878,  to  Princess 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  German  Emperor  Friedrich  Wilhelm  ; 
offspring  of  the  union  is  a  daughter,  Feodora,  born  May  12,  1879.  XL 
Princess  Marie  Elizabeth,  born  September  23,  1853.  (Second  marriage) 
III.  Prince  Ernst,  born  September  27,  1859  ;  married  morganatically  Sept. 
20,  1892,  to  Katharina  Fensen,  Baroness  von  Saalfeld.  IV.  Prince  Friedrich, 
born  October  12, 1861  ;  married  April  25,  1889,  to  Adelheid,  Countess  of  Lippe 
Biesterfeld  ;  offsnring  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  Georg,  born  October  11, 
1892,  and  Ernst,^  born  September  23,  1895. 

The  line  of  Saxe-Meiningen  was  founded  by  Duke  Bernhard,  third  son  of 
Ernst  I.  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Pious,  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms 
of  King  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden.  The  Duchy  was  only  one-third  its  present 
size  up  to  the  year  1826,  when,  by  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  the  territories  of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld  fell  to  the  father 
of  the  present  Duke.  The  Duke  has  a  civil  list  of  394,286  marks  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  State  domains.  Besides  these  he  receives  the  half  of  the 
surplus,  which  is  estimated  for  the  3  financial  years  1894-96  at  430,770 
marks. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  charter  of  the  Duchy  bears  date  August  23,  1829,  and  is  supplemented 
by  the  laws  of  1870  and  1873.  It  provides  for  a  legislative  organization, 
consisting  of  one  Chamber  of  twenty-four  representatives.  Four  of  these 
are  elected  by  those  who  pay  the  highest  land  and  property  tax,  and  four  by 
those  who  pay  income  tax  on  an  income  of  3,000  marks  or  more  ;  sixteen 
by  all  other  inhabitants.  The  Chamber  meets  as  often  as  necessary,  and  in 
any  case  for  the  arrangement  of  the  budget  every  three  years,  and  new  elections 
take  place  every  six. 

The  budget  for  the  3  financial  years  1894-96  states  the  revenue  at 
7,483,980  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  6, 622,440  marks.  More  than  one  third 
of  the  revenue  is  drawn  from  State  domains  belonging  to  the  ducal  family. 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  Matrikularbeitrage  (or  contributions)  for 
the  Empire  (estimated  at  1,609,680  marks),  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
471,329  marks,  and  the  expenses  for  the  administration  of  the  State  domains 
and  of  the  State.  The  debt  in  1895  amounted  to  11,309,256  marks.  Most  of 
the  debt  is  covered  by  productive  State  capital. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Duchy  is  953  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1890  was  223,832  (108,914  males  and  114,918  females),  412  being  foreigners. 
Population  per  square  mile  234*8.  Of  the  total  219,207  were  Protestants; 
2,780  were  Catholic;  1,560  were  Jews.  The  capital,  Meiningen,  had,  in 
1890,  12,029  inhabitants.  In  1893  there  were  1,745  marriages  ;  8,279  births  ; 
5,213  deaths;  surplus  of  births,  3,066.  Of  the  births  294  (3*6  percent) 
were  stillborn,  and  1,026  (12 '4  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  Emigrants  :  1889,  174  ; 
1890,   241;    1891,   232;    1892,  183;    1893,   64.     In  1893  there  were  2,115 
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criminals   convicted.       In    1885    there    were    1,922    paupers    relieved,    the 
dependents  of  the  paupers  numbering  2,023. 

Agriculture. 

In  1885  there  were  in  the  Duchy  31,835  separate  farms,  as  follows  :  under 
1  hectare,  15,706;  1-10  hectares,  12,973;  10-100  hectares,  3,090;  over  100 
hectares,  66.     In  1893  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : — 


Crop 


Hectares     j  1,000  kilog. 


Rye  ... 
Wheat 
Barley 


19,072 

10,453 

6,305 


19.451 
8,976 
4,250 


Crop 


Potatoes 
Oats  ... 
Hay  ... 


Hectai-es 


13,085 

18,067 

i    27,268 


1,000  kilog. 


142,263 

7,777 

31,299 


There  are  163  miles  of  railway. 

British  Consul- General. — Freiherr  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 

Reference. 

Statistik  des  Herzogthums  Sachsen  Meiningen.    Meiningen,  1882,  1885,  1889,  1892,  1694. 


SAXE-WEIMAR. 

(Geossherzogthum  Sachsen- Weimar.) 

Reigning  Grand-duke. 

Carl  Alexander,  born  June  24,  1818  ;  the  son  of  Grand-duke  Karl 
Friedrich  and  of  Grand-duchess  Marie  Paulowna,  daughter  of  the  late  Czar 
Paul  I.  of  Russia.  Succeeded  his  father  July  8,  1853  ;  married  October  8, 
1842,  to  Sopliic,  born  April  8,  1824,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem  II.  of 
the  Netherlands.  Offspring: — I.  Prince  Carl  August,  born  July  31,  1844; 
married  August  26,  1873,  to  Princess  Pauline  of  Saxe- Weimar  ;  died  November 
20,  1894  ;  offspring,  (1)  Wilhelm  Ernest,  heir-apparent,  born  June  10,  1876, 
and  (2)  Bernhard  Heinrich,  born  April  18,  1878.  II.  Princess  Maria,  born 
January  20,  1849;  married  February  6,  1876,  to  Prince  Heinrich  VII.,  of 
Reuss-Schleiz-Kostritz.  III.  Princess  Elisabeth,  born  February  28,  1854  ; 
married  Nov.  6,  1886,  to  Johann,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Cousins  of  the  Grand-duke. 

I,  Prince  Eduard,  born  October  11,  1823,  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxe-Weimar  ;  major-general  in  the  British  army  ;  married  Nov.  27, 
1851,  to  Lady  Augusta  Catherine,  born  Jan.  14,  1827,  daughter  of  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

II.  Prince  Herrmann,  born  August  4,  1825,  brother  of  the  preceding  ; 
married  June  17,  1851,  to  Princess  Augusta,  born  October  4,  1826,  youngest 
daughter  of  King  Wilhelm  I.  of  Wiirttemberg,  of  which  union  there  are 
offspring  five  children. 

The  family  of  the  Grand-duke  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Ernestine  or 
elder  line  of  the  princely  houses  of  Saxony,  which  include  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  while  the  younger,  or  Albertine 
line,  is  represented  by  the  Kings  of  Saxony.  In  the  event  of  the  Albertine 
line  becoming  extinct,  the  Grand-duke  of  Weimar  would  ascend  the  Saxon 
throne.     Saxe-Weimar  was  formed  into  an  independent  Principality  in  1640, 
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After  a  temporary  subdivision  the  Principality  was  finally,  on  the  death  of 
the  last  duke  of  Eisenach  in  1741,  united  into  a  compact  whole  under  Ernest 
Augustus  (1728-1748),  who  introduced  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  considerable  increase  of  territory,  together  with 
the  title  of  Grand-duke,  was  awarded  to  Duke  Karl  August,  known  as  a 
patron  of  German  literature. 

The  Grand-duke  has  a  large  private  fortune,  part  of  which  he  obtained  in 
dowry  with  his  consort.  Princess  Sophie  of  the  Netherlands.  He  has  also  a 
civil  list  of  960,000  marks,  or  48,000Z. 

Constitution  and  Revenue. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Grand-duchy  was  granted  May  5,  1816  ;  but 
slightly  altered  by  the  law  of  October  15,  1850.  It  was  the  first  liberal 
Constitution  granted  in  Germany.  According  to  this  charter  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  House  of  Parliament  of  one  Chamber.  It  is  composed  of 
31  members,  of  whom  one  is  chosen  by  the  noble  landowners  ;  four  by  other 
landowners  having  a  yearly  income  of  from  3,000  marks  upwards  ;  five  by 
other  persons  of  the  same  income  ;  and  twenty-one  by  the  other  inhabitants. 
The  first-mentioned  ten  deputies  are  elected  directly,  the  remaining  twenty-one 
indirectly.  All  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  have  the  franchise.  The 
Chamber  meets  every  three  years.  The  executive,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  Grand- duke,  but  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the  country,  is 
divided  into  three  departments. 

The  budget  is  granted  by  the  Chamber  for  a  period  of  three  years.  That 
from  1896  to  1898  comprises  an  annual  income  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
9,656,218  marks.  The  State  forests  yield  a  large  income,  while  there  is  a 
graduated  tax  on  all  incomes,  the  estimates  for  which  are  based  on  a  total 
income  for  the  population  of  93,567,670  marks.  The  public  debt  amounted  to 
4,982,446  marks  on  January  1,  1895.  The  debt  is  more  than  covered  by  the 
productive  capital  of  the  State. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Grand-duchy  has  an  area  of  1,388  English  square  miles,  and  consists 
of  the  three  detached  districts  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt,  to  which 
belong  also  24  smaller  exclaves.  The  population  was  292,933  in  1875  ; 
309,577  in  1880  ;  313,946  on  December  1,  1885  ;  326,091  on  December  1,  1890. 
During  the  years  from  1875  to  1880  the  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  1*10  per 
cent,  per  annum,  0-28  in  1880-85,  0-77  in  1885-90.  Of  the  population  in 
1890,  157,905  were  males  and  168,186  females  ;  i.e.  106*5  females  per  100 
males.  Foreigners  numbered  1,326.  Marriages,  1894,  2,550  ;  births,  11,260  ; 
deaths,  6,719;  surplus  of  births,  4,541.  Among  the  births,  383  (3-40  per 
cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  1,120  (9 "95  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

In  1890,  37  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabitants 
and  upwards,  and  63  per  cent,  in  rural  communes.  The  town  of  Weimar, 
capital  and  largest  town  of  the  Grand-duchy,  had  24,546  inhabitants  at 
the  census  of  December  1, 1890.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  eight  years  was 
as  follows  : — 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1       1893 

1894 

354 

368 

137 

i      98 

97 

173 

i      104 

122 

630 
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Eeligion,  Instruction,  Justice,  and  Crime. 

In  1890  Saxe- Weimar  contained  312,738  Protestants  (95-9  per  cent), 
11,641  Catholics  (3*6  per  cent.),  418  other  Christians,  1,252  Jews,  and  42 
unclassified. 

The  University  at  Jena  (see  Germany,  p,  541)  is  common  to  the  four  Saxon 
Duchies.  The  public  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  at  the  close  of  1894-95 
were  as  follows  : — 


Schools 

No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Elementary  schools 

Gymnasia 

Realgymnasia 

Realschulen  (2  private)  . 

Normal  schools 

Drawing  schools     . 

Deaf-mute  and  blind  asylum 

462 
3 

2 
4 
2 
2 
1 

904 
50 
28 
45 

'I 
11 

54,308 
677 
528 
559 
197 
595 
43 

Saxe- Weimar  contains  two  Landgerichte,  while  the  district  of  Neustadt 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landgericht  at  Gera,  common  to  Saxe- 
Weimar  and  the  Reuss  Principalities.  The  Oberlandesgericht  at  Jena  is  a 
common  court  of  appeal  for  the  four  Saxon  Duchies,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
the  two  Reuss  Principalities,  and  parts  of  Prussia.  In  1893,  2,229  persons, 
i.e.  85 '7  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  12,  were  convicted  of  crime 
in  Saxe- Weimar.  In  1885,  4,198  persons,  with  2,601  dependents,  received 
public  poor  relief,  i.e.  21*66  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

Production. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture,  and 
224, 625  hectares,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  are  cultivated.  The 
number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  on  June  5,  1882,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hect. 


14,632 


1-10  Hect. 


10-100  Hect. 


Over  100  Hect. 


Total 


19,408 


6,016 


147 


40,203 


These  farms  supported  a  population  of  132,057,   of  whom   55,417  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

There  were  193  miles  of  railway  in  1893. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.M.G. 

Gonsul-General. — Freiherr  C.  C.   B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 


SAXONY. 

(KONIGREICH    SaCHSEN.) 

Reigning  King. 

Albert,  born  April  23,  1828  ;  eldest  son  of  King  Johann  and  of  Queen 
Amalie,  daughter  of  King  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria.  Educated  for  a 
military  career,  and  entered  the  army  of  Saxony  1843,  and  of  the  Confederated 
States  of  Northern  Germany  1867.  Commander  of  the  German  army  of  the 
Meuse  in  the  war  against  France,  1870-71.  Nominated  field-marshal  in  the 
German  army  1871.  Succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
October  29,  1873.  Married  June  18,  1853,  to  Queen  Karoline,  born  August  5, 
1833,  daughter  of  Prince  Gustav  of  Vasa. 


'^■^      I.  Princ 
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Sister  and  Brother  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Elisabeth,  born  February  4,  1830  ;  married  April  22,  1850,  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sardinia  ;  widow  February  10,  1855. 

II.  Prince  Georg,  Duke  of  Saxony,  born  August  8,  1832  ;  married  May 
11,  1859,  to  Infanta  Maria  Anna,  born  July  21,  1843  (died  February  5,  1884), 
daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal.  Nominated  field-marshal  in  the 
German  army  June  15,  1888,  Offspring,  of  the  union  are  six  children  : — 1. 
Princess  Matilde,  born  March  19,  1863.  2.  Prince  Friedrich  August,  born 
May  25,  1865  ;  married  November  21,  1891,  to  Princess  Luise  of  Tuscany, 
born  September  2, 1870.  Offspring  :  Prince  Georg,  born  January  15,  1893  ; 
Prince  Friedrich  Christian,  born  December  31,  1893.  3.  Princess  Maria 
Josefa,  born  May  31,  1867  ;  married  October  2,  1886,  to  Archduke  Otto  of 
Austria.  4.  Prince  Johann  Georg,  born  July  10,  1869  ;  married  April  5, 
1894,  to  Duchess  Maria  Isabella  of  Wiirttemberg.  5.  Prince  Max,  born 
November  17,  1870.     6.  Prince  Albert,  born  February  25,  1875. 

The  royal  house  of  Saxony  counts  amongst  the  oldest  reigning  families  in 
Europe.  Heinrich  of  Eilenburg,  of  the  family  of  Wettin,  was  Margrave  of 
Meissen  1089-1103  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Thiemo  (1103-1123),  and 
Konrad  the  Great  (1123-1156),  well  known  in  Saxon  history.  The  house 
subsequently  spread  into  numerous  branches,  the  elder  of  which,  called  the 
Ernestine  line,  is  represented  by  the  ducal  families  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the  grand-ducal  family  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  ;  while  the  yovmger,  the  Albertine  line,  lives  in  the  rulers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  1806  the  Elector  Friedrich  August  III.  (1763-1827), 
on  entering  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Saxony,  which  was  confirmed  in  1815.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  King 
were  Friedrich  August  I.  (1806-1827),  Anton  (1827-1836),  Friedrich  August 
II.  (1836-1854),  Johann  (1854-1873). 

King  Albert  has  a  civil  list  of  3,142,300  marks  per  annum.  Exclusive 
of  this  sum  are  the  appanages,  or  dotations  of  the  princes  and  princesses, 
amounting  annually  to  (1894-95)  603,215  marks.  The  formerly  royal  domains 
consisting  chiefly  of  extensive  forests,  became,  in  1830,  the  property  of  the 
State. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Saxony  dates  from  September  4,  1831  ;  but 
has  undergone  alterations  and  modifications  by  the  laws  of  March  31, 
1849  ;  May  5,  1851  ;  November  27,  1860  ;  October  19,  1861  ;  December 
3,  1868  ;  October  12,  1874 ;  April  13,  1888  ;  and  April  20,  1892, 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  line  ;  but,  at  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  also  in  the  female  line. 
The  sovereign  comes  of  age  at  the  completed  eighteenth  year,  and, 
during  his  minority,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  takes  the  regency. 
The  legislature  is  jointly  in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  who  are  of  age  ;  one  deputy  of  the  (Lutheran)  archbishopric  of 
Meissen,  the  proprietor  (or  one  deputy)  of  the  '  Herrschaft '  of  Wildenfels, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  mediatised  domains,  now  held  by  five  owners,  one 
deputy  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  the  two  proprietors  of  '  Standesherr- 
schaften,'  the  Lutheran  '  Oberhofprediger '  at  Dresden,  the  Dean  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Bautzen  in  his  character  as  '  Apostolic  Vicar ' 
at  Dresden,  the  superintendent  at  Leipzig,  one  deputy  of  the  collegiate  insti- 
tution of  Wurzen,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  four  estates  in  fee  ;  twelve  deputies 
elected  by  the  owners  of  other  nobiliar  estates  for  life  ;  ten  noble  proprietors 
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and  five  other  members  without  restriction  nominated  by  the  King  for  life  ; 
and  the  burgomasters  of  eight  towns.  The  Lower  Chamber  is  made  up  of 
thirty-seven  deputies  of  towns  and  forty-five  representatives  of  rural  communes. 
The  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House  is  the  possession  of  a  landed 
estate  worth  at  least  4,000  marks  a  year,  and  the  qualification  for  the  right  of 
electing  to  the  same,  is  the  possession  of  a  landed  estate  worth  at  least  3,000 
marks  a  year ;  which  qualification,  however,  is  not  required  by  the  cx-offieio 
deputies  of  chapters  and  of  the  university.  Members  of  the  Lower  House 
must  be  Saxon  citizens  over  thirtj",  and  pay  at  least  30  marks  in  direct  State 
taxes  ;  and  electors  are  all  men  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  pay  three 
marks  annual  land-tax  or  other  direct  contributions,  or  who  own  land  with  a 
dwelling-house.  The  members  of  both  Houses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hereditary  and  certain  of  the  ex-officio  members,  are  each,  allowed  12  marks  per 
day  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  and  an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses. 
Both  Houses  may  propose  new  laws  ;  no  taxes  can  be  imposed,  levied,  or 
altered  without  the  sanction  of  both. 

The  executive  is  in  the  King  and  in  the  Ministry  of  State  {Gesammt- 
Ministerium),  and  in  the  separate  Ministries  of  Justice,  of  Finance,  of  the 
Interior,  of  War,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 

Area  and  Population. 

Saxony  has  an  area  of  14, 992  "94  square  kilometres,  5,787  English  square 
miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and 
of  each  of  the  four  '  Kreishauptniannschaften,'  or  chief  governmental  divi- 


Kreishauptmannschaften 

Area,  Eng- 
lish Sq. 
Miles 

Population. 

Density 

per  Sq. 

Mile 

Dec.  1885. 

Dec.  1890 

Dresden 
Leipzig. 
Bautzen. 
Zwickau 

Total     . 

1,674 

1,378 

953 

1,782 

860,558 

774,036 

356,560 

1,190,849 

950,530 

871,132 

370,739 

1,310,283 

567-8 
632  2 
389-0 
735-3 

5,787 

3,182,003 

3,502,684 

605-3 

In  1815,  when  the  Kingdom  received  its  present  limits,  the  jwpulation  was 
1,178,802.  The  growth  of  the  population  since  the  first  satisfactory  census  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Density 

Annual 

Density 

Annual 

Year 

Population 

per  Sq. 

Increase 

Year 

Population 

per  Sq. 

Increase 

Mile 

per  Cent. 

Mile 

per  Cent. 

1834 

1,595,668 

272 

1875 

2,760,586 

471 

1-99 

1846 

1,836,433 

313 

1-3 

1880 

2,972,805 

507 

1-54 

1855 

2,039,176 

348 

1-2 

1885 

3,182,003 

543 

1-41 

1864 

2,337,192 

399 

1-6 

1890 

3,502,684 

605-3 

2-00 

1871 

2,556,244 

436 

1-3 

1 

■ 

Of  the  total  population  in  1890,  1,596,797,  or  45*6  per  cent.,  live  in  towns 
and  the  remainder,  54*4  per  cent.,  in  rural  communes. 
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The  population  in  1890  included  1,701,141  males,  and  1,801,543  females, 
i.e.  105 '9  females  per  100  males.  The  conjugal  condition  of  the  population 
was  as  follows  : — 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Children     .... 

609,859 

622,200 

1,232,059 

Adults- 

Unmarried 

411,258 

389,505 

800,763 

Married  , 

633,121 

633,883 

1,267,004 

Widowed 

43,871 

149,578 

193,449 

Divorced  or  separated 

3,032 

6,377 

9,409 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  536.  Besides  the  German  population,  Saxony  contains  Q885)  49,916 
Wends,  most  of  them  in  the  district  of  Bautzen.  In  1890  there  were  (besides 
other  Germans)  79,142  foreigners. 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year 

Man-iages 

Total  Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total  Deaths 

Surplus 

of 
Births 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

31,790 
32,436 
31,630 
31,000 
31,388 

147,978 
145,661 
152,854 
147,599 
151,293 

5,339 
5,147 
5,374 
5,071 
5,135 

18,661 
17,863 
18,916 
18,271 
18,879 

95,331 
98,586 
94,887 
94,875 
97,883 

52,647 
47,075 
57,967 
47,653 

48,275 

The  emigration  from  Saxony,  embarking  at  German  and  Dutch  ports,  was 
as  follows : — 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

2,434 

2,297 

2,367 

2,577 

4,126 

4,920 

3,908 

2,018 

There  are  now  twelve  towns  with  a  population,  according  to  the  results  of 
the  census,  December  1,  1890,  of  more  than  20,000,  namely  : — 

Leipzig  ^ 
Dresden  ^ 
Chemnitz^  . 
Plauen 
Zwickau  *    . 
Freib<n'g 

1  With  suburbs  incorporated  in  1891  and  1892.         2  With  suburbs  incorporated  in  1892. 

3  With  1  suburb  incorporated  in  1894.  4  with  1  suburb  incorporated  in  1895. 

5  With  suburb  incorporated  in  1891. 


357,122 

Zittau      . 

.     25,394 

289,844 

Glauchau . 

.     23,405 

145,352 

Crimmitschau  ^ 

.     23,068 

47,007 

Meerane  . 

.     22,446 

46,272 

Bautzen   . 

.     21,516 

28,955 

Reichenbach     . 

.     21,496 

Religion. 

Although  the  royal  family  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  confession,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  Protestants.  The  distribution  of 
the  different  creeds  was  as  follows  in  1890  : — Lutherans,  3,337,850,  or  95-6 
per  cent.;  Roman  Catholics,  128,509,  or  3*67  per  cent.;  Apostolic  Catholics, 
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3,074  ;  Reformists,  12,024  ;  other  Catholics,  2,284  ;  Anglicans.  1,180  ;  Jews, 
9,368;  various  sects,  7,913  (including  Moravian  Brethren  or  *  Herrnhuter, ' 
1,260)  ;  unclassified,  482.  The  head  of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  the  ministers 
*  in  evangelicis. '  The  chief  governing  body  is  the  Landes-Consistorium  or 
National  Consistory  at  Dresden  ;  and  it  also  has  a  representative  Synod 
(Synode)  with  33  clerical  and  40  lay  members  (1892).  Ecclesiastically  the 
Kingdom  was  divided  into  986  parishes  in  1894. 

Instruction.- 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  28  school-inspection  districts.  On  December 
1,  1894,  there  were  in  Saxony  2,213  public  Protestant  and  41  Roman  Catholic 
common  schools  (Voiksschuien),  64  private  and  chapter  schools,  and  1,970 
advanced  conwnon  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen),  or  altogether  4,288  common 
schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  702,665.  In  addition  there  were  1 
polytechnic  at  Dresden  (in  1895,  580  students),  1  mining  school  at  Freiberg, 
1  forestry  school  at  Tharandt,  and  1  veterinary  school  at  Dresden  ;  further, 
17  Gymnasia,  10  Realgymnasia,  30  'Realschulen,'  19  seminaries,  and  2  higher 
girls'  schools— altogether  78  educational  establishments,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  19,301,  exclusive  of  the  University  and  a  large  number  of  industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural,  musical,  and  art  institutes. 

The  University  of  Leipzig,  founded  in  1409,  and  attended  in  the  summer 
of  1895  by  2,798  students,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Saxony  has  one  '  Oberlandesgericht, '  at  Dresden,  7  *  Landgerichte',  and  104 
'  Amtsgerichte. '  (See  German  Empire,  p.  532.)  The  '  Reichsgericht '  has  its 
seat  at  Leipzig.  In  1892,  24,129,  and  in  1893,  23,890  persons  (or  96-6  per 
10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age)  were  convicted  of  crime.  In 
1891,  10,075,  in  1892,  12,174  persons  were  punished  as  beggars  or  vagrants. 

In  1890,  49,977  persons  or  1 '43  percent,  received  public  poor  relief.  In 
1885,  53,190  persons,  with  35,412  dependents  (in  all  278  per  cent,  of  the 
population)  received  public  poor  relief. 

Finance. 

The  financial  period  extends  over  a  term  of  two  years.  In  the  financial 
accounts,  both  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  divided  into  *  ordinary  '  and 
'  extraordinary,'  the  latter  representing  disbursements  for  public  works.  The 
budget  estimate  for  each  of  the  two  years  1894-95  was  99,401,689  marks,  and 
was  balanced  by  the  expenditure  ;  there  was  also  for  the  two  years  1894-95 
an  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of  43,381,400  marks.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  domains,  forests,  and  State  rail- 
ways. The  net  revenue  from  railways  alone  amounted  in  1894  to  30,636,535 
marks.  The  chief  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
of  the  public  debt,  amounting  to  29,329,716  marks  for  each  of  the  years  1894 
and  1895. 

The  public  debt  amounted  in  1894  to  669,521,350  marks.  The  debt  was 
incurred  almost  entirely  for  the  establishment  and  purchase  of  a  network  of 
railways  and  telegraphs,  and  the  promotion  of  other  works  of  public  utility. 
The  total  capital  invested  in  State  railways  at  the  end  of  1893  was  774,702,002 
marks  ;  at  the  end  of  1894,  795,974,170  marks. 

:,  The  total  income  of  all  classes  of  the  population  was  estimated  in  1894 
at  1,666,521,811  marks,  in  1893  at  1,621,317,722  marks,  in  1892  at 
1,584,950,632  nwks,  in  1891  1,567,697,U8  marksj. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

Ixony  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  busiest  industrial  State  in  the 
Empire,  rivalled  only  by  the  leading  industrial  provinces  of  Prussia.  Textile 
manufactures  form  the  leading  branch  of  industry,  but  mining  and  metal- 
working  are  also  important.  Agriculture  supported  directly  and  indirectly 
little  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  population  in  1882. 

In  1894,  of  the  total  area,  978,969  hectares  were  under  cultivation,  viz.  : — 
797,229  hectares  (81-44  per  cent.)  arable  ;  174,581  hectares  (17-83  per  cent.) 
meadow;  6,590  hectares  (0-67  per  cent.)  pasture;  569  hectares  (0-06  per 
cent.)  vineyard  ;  besides  387,729  hectares  (1893)  under  wood,  of  which 
168,804  belonged  (1893)  to  the  State.  The  number  of  separate  farms  on 
June  5,  1882,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

94,783 

69,171 

28,209 

758 

192,921 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  578,592,  of  whom  285,414  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  areas  (in  hectares)  under  the  chief  crops,  and  the  yield  per  hectare  in 
metric  tons  (of  1,000  kilogrammes)  at  the  undernoted  dates  were  as  follows  : — 


Area 

Yield  in  metric  tons 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1894 

Aver.  1883-92 

Wheat    . 

51,324 

49,626 

2-10 

2-03 

1-76 

Rye 

221,925 

223,341 

1-79 

1-49 

1-34 

Barley     . 

29,138 

29,159 

1-39 

1-76 

1-51 

Oats 

186,162 

185,041 

0-92 

1-86 

1-56 

Potatoes . 

121,764 

121,333 

12-70 

12-03 

10-19 

Hay,   &c. 

175,510 

174,581 

2-01 

3-53 

2-99 

On  May  1,  1894,  the  factory  hands  in  Saxony  were  returned  at  404,010, 
of  whom  268,107  were  males  and  135,903  females  ;  158,873  were  engaged  in  the 
textile  industry,  50,683  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  tools,  40,477  in 
industries  connected  with  stone  and  earth,  and  26,961  in  those  connected  with 
paper  and  leather.  The  total  number  of  factories  and  industrial  establish- 
ments was  15,268,  of  which  5,971  had  steam  power.  The  following  shows  the 
mining  statistics  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

Coal  Mines 

Other  Mines 

Total 

No.  of 
Mines 

Hands 

Product 
metric 

Coal 

ion  in 
tons 

Lignite 

Value 
in  1,000 
marks 

No.  of 
Mines 

Hands 

Pro- 
duce 
in 

1,000 
marks 

No.  of 

Mines 

Hands 

Pi-o- 
ducein 

1,000 
marks 

1889  145 

1890  148 

1891  152 

1892  152 

1893  153 

22,281 
22,765 
24,062 
24,023 
24,2211 

4,234,713 
4,150,842 
4,366,819 
4,212,875 
4,274,064 

849,521 
848,053 
864,376 
927,860 
940,988 

40,353 
43,696 
46.462 
42,457 
43,171 

130 
132 
112 
101 
89 

7,169 
6,939 
7,009 
6,880 
6,453 

4,990 
5,620 
5,609 
5,097 
4,370 

275 
280 
264 
253 
242 

29,450 
29,704 
31,071 
30,903 
30,674 

45,343 
49,316 

52,071 
47,554 
47,541 
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In  1893  the  Saxon  iron-foundries  produced  200,642  metric  tons  of  finished 
iron,  representing  a  value  of  31,925,785  marks.  In  1893-94,  726  breweries 
produced  4,186,502  hectolitres  of  beer;  and  609  distilleries  consumed 
138,408,500  kilogrammes  of  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits. 

Communications. 

At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  1,663  miles  of  railway  in  Saxony,  of  which 
1,526  miles  belonged  to  the  State,  and  39  miles  belonged  to  companies  but 
were  worked  by  the  State. 

British  Minister  Resident. — George  Strachey. 

British  Consul-General. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 

Consul  at  Dresden. — Henry  Palmie. 

References  concerning  Saxony. 

Kalender  unci  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Konigreich  Sachsen  auf  da«  Jalir  1896. 
Dresden,  1895. 

Staatshandbuch  fiir  das  Konigreich  Sachsen.    Dresden,  1895. 
Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statist.  Bureaus.  Leipzig,  1895. 


SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 

(FiJRSTENTHUM  SCHAUMBURG-LlPPE.) 

Reigning  Prince. 

Georg,  born  October  10,  1846,  son  of  Prince  Adolph  Georg  ;  succeeded  his 
father  May  8, 1893  ;  married,  April  16, 1882,  to  Princess  Maria  Anna,  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  born  March  14, 1864. — Offspring : — 1.  Prince  Adolph,  born  February 
23,  1883.  2.  Prince  Moritz,  born  March  11,  1884.  3.  Prince  Wolrad,  born 
April  19,  1887.  4.  Prince  Stephan,  born  June  21,  1891.  5.  Prince  Heinrich, 
born  Sept.  25, 1894.  Mother  of  the  Reigning  Prince  : — Princess  Hermine,  bom 
Sept.  29,  1827,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  George  Heinrich  of  Waldeck. — 
Brothers  and  Sister  of  the  Reigning  Prince. — 1.  Princess  Hermine,  born  Oct.  5, 
1845  ;  married,  Feb.  16,  1876,  to  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg,  who 
died  July  28,  1888.  2.  Prince  Hermann,  born  May  19,  1848,  3.  Prince  Otto, 
born  Sept.  13,  1854;  married  (morg. )  November  28,  1893,  to  Anna  von 
Koppen,  created  Countess  von  Hagenburg.  4.  Prince  Adolph,  born  July  20, 
1859  ;  married,  November  19,  1890,  to  Princess  Victoria  of  Prussia,  daughter 
of  the  late  Emperor  Friedrich  III.  The  reigning  house  of  Lippe  is  descended 
from  a  count  of  the  same  name  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  dated  November  17,  1868,  under 
which  there  is  a  legislative  Diet  of  15  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  Prince,  one  nominated  by  the  nobility,  one  by  the  clergy,  one  by  certain 
functionaries,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the  people.  To  the  Prince  belongs  part 
of  the  legislative  and  all  the  executive  authority. 

For  the  financial  year  1895-96  the  revenue  was  stated  at  881,958  marks, 
and  the  actual  expenditure  at  881,958  marks.  There  was  in  1891  a  public 
debt  of  510,000  marks,  in  1894  of  360,000  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  census  of  1875  gave  a  population  of  33,133 ;  of  1880,  of  35,374  ;  of 
1885,  of  37,204  ;  and  of  1890,  of  39,163  (19,435  males,  19,728  females),  on  an 
area  of  131  English  square  miles.  Marriages,  1893,  298  ;  births,  1,344  ; 
deaths,  877  ;  surplus  of  births,  467.  Of  the  births  45  (3  '3  per  cent. )  were 
stillborn,  aud  41  (31  per  cent. )  illegitimate.    Emigrants,  1886,  45  ;  1887,  103  ; 
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1888,  66  ;  1889,  31  ;  1890,  35  ;  1892,  27  ;  1893,  42  ;  1894,  3.  In  1893 
there  were  112  criminal  convictions.  Except  607  Catholics  and  366  Jews 
(1890)  the  inhabitants  are  Protestant.  Buckeburg,  the  residence  town,  has 
5,186  inhabitants  (1890). 

Agricultural  enclosures  (1882),  6,433,  with  a  population  of  12,543,  of 
whom  5,088  were  actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  enclosures  3,609 
were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ;  2,211  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  ;  607  from 
10  to  less  than  100  hectares  ;  while  only  6  had  an  area  of  100  hectares  and 
upwards. 

The  State  has  15  miles  of  railway. 

British  Consul-General. — Hon.  Charles  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

Official  Publication. 

Schauinbiirg-Lippische  Landesanzeigen  bezw.  Landesverordnungen. 


SCHWARZBUEG-RTOOLSTADT. 

(FiJRSTENTHUM   SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT. ) 

Reigning  Prince. 

Giinther,  born  August  21, 1852,  succeeded  his  cousin  Prince  Georg,  Jan.  19, 
1890  ;  married  Decembar  10,  1891,  to  Princess  Anna  Luise  of  Schonburg- 
Waldenburg. 

The  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  line  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Schwarzburg,  being  descended  from  Albert  VII.,  1605,  who  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  present  sovereign  has  a  civil  list  of  291,817 
marks.     The  State  domains  are  the  property  of  the  reigning  family. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Principality  is  the  Constitution  of  March  21, 
1854,  modified  November  16,  1870.  For  all  legislative  measures  the  Prince 
has  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  Chamber  of  Representatives  of  sixteen  members, 
four  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  highest  assessed  inhabitants,  and  the  rest 
returned  by  the  general  population.     The  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years. 

There  are  triennial  budgets.  For  the  period  1894-96  the  annual  public 
income  and  expenditure  were  settled  at  2,757,700  marks  each.  There  is 
a  public  debt  of  3,910,000  marks,  half  of  which  is  covered  by  productive 
investments. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Principality  has  an  area  of  363  English  square  miles,  and,  in  1890, 
the  population  was  85,863  (41,570  males,  and  44,293  females).  Population 
per  square  mile  236*5.  The  population  is  Protestant,  there  being  (1890)  only 
397  Catholics,  43  other  Christians,  and  71  Jews.  Rudolstadt,  the  capital,  has 
11,398  inhabitants.  In  1893  there  were  634  marriages,  3,216  births,  and 
2,096  deaths  ;  surplus  of  births,  1,120.  Of  the  births,  124  (3*9  per  cent.)  were 
stillborn,  and  344  (107  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1890,  94  : 
1891,  116;  1892,  239;  1893,  88;  1894,  38.  In  1893  there  were  914 
convictions  for  crime.  In  1885  847  paupers  were  relieved,  the  number  of 
dependents  of  paupers  being  722. 

Agriculture. 

On  June  5,  1882,  there  were  in  the  Principality  12,503  farms,  as  follows  : 
under  1  hectare,  6,541  ;  1-10 hectares,  4,957  ;  10-100  hectares,  966;  over  100 
hectares,  21.     In  1893  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : — 
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Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kUog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Rye 

Wheat       ... 
Barley       ... 

7,428 
3,428 
3,328 

9,007 
4,217 
3,565 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay   

6,006 
5,192 
7,430 

64,948 

2,740 

12,190 

There  are  (1894)  24  miles  of  railway. 

British  Consul-General.—^S.  L.  Schwabaeh  (Berlin) 

SCHWARZBURG-SONDEESHAUSEN. 

(FiJRSTENTHUM   SCHWARZBUEG-SONDERSHAUSEN. ) 

Reigning  Prince. 

Karl  Gunther,  born  August  7,  1830  ;  succeeded  his  father,  Prince  Giinther 
Friedrich  Carl  II.,  July  17,  1880  ;  married,  June  12,  1869,  to  Princess  Marie 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  born  June  28,  1845. 

Brother  and  Sister  of  the  Prince. — I.  Prince  Leopold,  born  July  2,  1832. 
II.  Princess  Marie,  born  June  14,  1837. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Schwarzburg  belong  to  a  very  ancient  and 
wealthy  family.  The  small  territory  of  the  house  was  left  undisturbed  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  The  civil  list  of  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
amounts  to  500,000  marks,  being  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  granted  July  8,  1857,  under  which 
restricted  legislative  rights  are  given  to  a  Diet  composed  of  fifteen  members, 
five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Prince,  five  elected  by  certain  highly- 
taxed  landowners  and  others,  and  five  elected  by  the  inhabitants  in  general. 
The  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prince,  who  exercises  his  authority  through  a  Government  divided  into  five 
departments. 

The  budget  accounts  are  settled  for  the  term  of  four  years.  In  the  peiiod 
1892-95  the  annual  revenue  was  estimated  to  amount  to  2,764,455  marks,  and 
the  annual  expenditure  to  the  same.  There  is  a  public  debt  (1895)  of  2,699,348 
marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Principality  is  333  English  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1890  was  75,510  (36,674  males,  and  38,836  females),  163  being 
foreigners.  Population  per  square  mile  226  •7.  Of  the  total,  74,615  were 
Protestant,  636  Catholic,  and  228  Jews.  The  chief  towns,  Sondershausen  and 
Arnstadt,  had  respectively  6,634  and  12,818  inhabitants  in  1890.  In  1893 
there  were  608  marriages,  2,580  births,  1,713  deaths;  surplus  of  births,  867. 
Of  the  births,  QQ  (2*6  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  244  (9*5  per  cent.) 
illegitimate.  Emigrants  :  1889,  73  ;  1890,  118  ;  1891,  61  ;  1893,  52  ;  1894, 
9,  In  1893  there  were  561  criminals  convicted.  In  1885  there  were  796 
paupers  relieved,  the  dependents  of  the  paupers  numbering  586. 
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Agriculture. 

In  1882  there  were  in  the  Principality  11,137  separate  farms,  as  follo^Ys : 
under  1  hectare,  4,818;  1-10  hectares,  5,151;  10-100  hectares,  1,130;  over 
100  hectares,  38.  The  agricultural  population  in  that  year  was  27,958.  In 
1893  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  ; — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

7,886 
6,090 
4,292 

Crop 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

47,623 
3,963 
4,095 

Rye  

Wheat       ... 
Barley       ... 

6,054 
5,971 
5,096 

4,629 
7,390 
3,943 

There  are  49  miles  of  railway. 


WALDECK. 

(FURSTENTHUM   WaLDECK.) 

Eeigning  Prince. 

Friedrich,  born  January  20,  1865  ;  the  son  of  Prince  George  Victor  and 
Princess  Helena  of  Nassau  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
May  12,  1893  ;  married,  August  9,  1895,  to  Princess  Bathildis  of  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe.  Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  reigning  prince  are  : — I.  Princess 
Pauline,  born  October  19,  1855  ;  married.  May  7,  1881,  to  the  Hereditary  Prince 
Alexis  of  Bentheim-Bentheim.  II.  Princess  Einma,  born  August  2,  1858  ; 
married,  January  7,  1879,  King  Willem  III.  of  the  Netherlands;  widow, 
November  20,  1890.  III.  Princess  Helena,  born  February  17,  1861  ;  married, 
April  27,  1882,  to  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Victoria,  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  ;  widow  March  28,  1884.  IV.  Princess  Elizabeth,  born  Septem- 
ber 6,  1873.  V.  Prince  Wolrad-Friedrich  (brother  on  the  father's  side),  born 
June  22,  1892. 

After  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  1866,  a  'Treaty 
of  Accession '  was  signed  by  the  Prince  on  July  18,  1867,  by  wdiich  he  sur- 
rendered his  chief  sovereign  rights  to  King  Wilhelm  I.  for  ten  years,  retain- 
ing merely  nominal  power,  and  renewed  November  24,  1877,  till  January  1, 
1888.  A  Treaty,  made  March  2,  1887,  continued  the  arrangement  for  the 
future,  making  it  terminable  on  notice  given. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  charter  of  the  Principality  was  granted  August  17,  1852.  It 
provided  for  a  legislative  assembly  of  forty-one  members,  but  this  number  is 
now  reduced  to  fifteen,  with  authority  restricted  to  purely  local  affairs.  In 
terms  of  the  '  Treaty  of  Accession '  all  public  officials  are  appointed  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  Prussia  also  manages 
the  finances  of  the  Principality. 


—                                          1893 

1894 

1895 

Marks 
Estimated  Revenue        .         .        1,312,272 

Marks 
1,262,112 

Marks 
1,261,952 

The  expenditure  is  estimated  at  exactly  equal  to  the  revenue. 
The  debt  on  July  1,  1895,  was  2,100,300  marks. 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  Principality  has  an  area  of  433  English  square  miles. 

It  is  thus  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  circles  : —  Waldeck : 
Twiste,  population,  ]6,583;  Eisenberge,  population,  17,683;  Eder,  popula- 
tion, 14,913;  Pyrmont:  population,  8,102— total,  57,281. 

Of  the  population  in  1890,  27,432  were  males,  and  29,849  females — i.e., 
108*8  females  per  100  males. 

In  1885  the  inhabitants  numbered  56,575;  in  1880,  56,522;  in  1871, 
56,224.  Marriages,  1893,  386;  births,  1,886  (75,  or  4-0  per  cent,  stillborn, 
and  123,  or  6*5  per  cent.,  illegitimate)  ;  deaths,  1,132  ;  surplus,  754.  Emi- 
grants, 1889,  99  ;  1890,  83  ;  1891,  85  ;  1892,  70  ;  1893,  25.  Criminals  con- 
victed in  1893,  185.  Except  1,658  Catholics  and  753  Jews,  the  people  are 
Protestants.     The  residence  town,  Arolsen,  has  2, 620  inhabitants. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  was  as 
follows : — 


Below  1  Hect. 

1-10  Hect. 

10-100  Hect. 

Over  100  Hect. 

Total. 

3,743 

4,088 

1,590 

34 

9,455 

These  farms  supported  30,378  persons,  of  whom  11,539  were  actively- 
engaged  in  agriculture.     Railways,  6  miles. 

British  Chargd  d' Affaires.— 8iv  A.  C.  Stephen,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Consul-General. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

Reference. 

Waldeckischer  Landes-Kalender  auf  das  Jahr.  1896.    Mengeringhausen.     1895. 

WtiRTTEMBERG. 

(KONIGREIGH    WiJRTTEMBERG.) 

Reigning  King. 

Wilhelm  II.,  King  of  Wiirttemberg,  born  Febmary  25,  1848  ;  son  of  the 
late  Prince  Friedrich  of  Wiirttemberg  (cousin  of  the  late  king  Karl  I. )  and 
Princess  Katharine  of  Wiirttemberg  (sister  of  the  late  king)  ;  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Karl  I.,  October  6,  1891.  Married  (1),  February  15, 
1877,  to  Princess  JfaWe  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  who  died  April  30,  1882  ;  issue 
of  this  union.  Princess  Pauline,  born  December  19,  1877  ;  (2),  April  8,  1886, 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  born  October  10,  1864. 

Aunt  of  the  King. 

Princess  Augusta,  born  October  4,  1826  ;  married  June  17,  1851,  to 
Prince  Hermann  of  Saxe-Weimar  ;  issue  : — 1.  Princess  Pauline,  born  July  25, 
1852.  2.  Wilhelm,  born  December  31,  1853.  3.  Prince  Bernard,  born 
October  10,  1855.  4.  Prince  Ernest,  born  August  9,  1859.  5.  Princess 
Olga,  born  September  8,  1869. 

The  former  Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Wiirttemberg  was  erected  into  a 
Kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Pressburg,  1805,  and  by  a  decree  of  January  1, 1806. 
The  civil  list  of  the  king  amounts  to  2,014,203  marks,  or  100,710Z.,  with 
additional  grants  of  142,306  marks,  or  7,115^.,  for  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Wiirttemberg  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  Monarchy,  the  Constitution  of 
which  bears  date  September  25,  1819.  It  vests  certain  powers  in  the 
Landstande,  or  two  '  Estates '  of  the  realm,  called  together  every  three  years,  or 
oftener  if  necessary.     The  Upper  Chamber,  or  House  of  Standesherren,  is  com- 
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posed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  heads  of  twenty  mediatised 
houses  which  were  before  1806  endowed  with  votes  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  a 
number  of  members  nominated  by  the  king  hereditarily  or  for  life,  which 
number,  however,  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  that  of  the  two  other  categories 
(there  are  now  eight,  two  hereditary).  The  Second  Chamber,  or  House  of 
Deputies  (Abgeordneten),  consists  of  thirteen  members  of  the  nobility,  elected 
by  the  Ritterschaft  (Equestrian  Order)  of  the  Kingdom  :  six  dignitaries  of  the 
Evangelical  clergy  ;  three  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy  :  the  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Tiibingen  ;  seven  deputies  of  towns  ('gute  Stiidte '),  and 
sixty-three  of  districts  (*  Oberiimter '),  elected  by  all  citizens  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  by  secret  ballot.  All  the  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  and  they  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  ;  property  qualifica- 
tion is  not  necessary.  The  president  of  the  Upper  Chamber  is  appointed  by 
the  king,  the  vice-president  is  elected  by  the  Chamber  from  among  the 
hereditary  members  ;  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Second  Chamber 
are  both  elected  by  the  deputies.  The  debates  of  both  Chambers  are  public. 
Whenever  the  Chambers  are  not  sitting  they  are  represented  by  a  committee 
of  twelve  persons,  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  both  Chambers,  two  members 
of  the  Upper,  and  eight  of  the  Lower  House.  A  special  court  of  justice,  called 
the  Staats-Gerichtshof,  is  appointed  guardian  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  president  and  twelve  members,  six  of  whom,  together  with  the 
president,  are  nominated  by  the  king,  while  the  other  six  are  elected  by  the 
combined  Chambers.  Members  of  both  Chambers  receive  an  allowance  of 
9s.  Id.  a  day  during  the  session  and  travelling  expenses,  but  to  hereditary 
members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  payment  is  made  on  application  only. 

The  executive  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  Ministry  of  State  composed  of  six 
ministerial  departments.  The  heads  of  the  six  departments  are  the  Ministers 
of  Justice  ;  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Royal  House,  to  whose  province  belongs 
also  the  administration  of  the  State  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs  ;  of  the 
Interior ;  of  Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ;  of  War ;  and  of 
Finance.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  of  which  the  Ministers  are  members, 
and  which  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  consult  on  all  occasions. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  4  circles  (Kreise), 
64  districts  (Oberamter),  and  1.911  communes  (Gemeinden). 

Area  and  Population. 

Wiirttemberg  has  an  area  of  7,528  English  square  miles. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and  of  each 
of  the  four  '  circles  '  (Kreise)  : — 


Kreise 

Area 
inSq. 
Miles 

Population 

Density 
per  Sq.    i 
Mile      \ 

518-0 

261-3 
203-2 
201-4 

1885 

1890 

Neckar  .... 
Black    Forest    (Schwarz- 
wald) .... 
Jagst      .... 
Danube  (Donau)     . 

1,284 

1,842 
1,983 
2,419 

639,398 

475,277 
405,085 
475,425 

665,049 

481,334 
402,991 
487,148 

Total      . 

7,528 

1,995,185 

2,036,522 

270-5 

The  increase  of  population  between  1885  and  1890,  amounting  on  the  whole 
to  only  0'41  per  cent,   per  annum,  varied  greatly  in  the  four  circles  of  the 
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Kingdom.  Between  1885  and  1890  there  was  an  increase  of  25,651  in  the 
Neckar  circle,  but  a  decrease  of  2,094  in  the  Jagst  circle.  The  total  increase 
in  the  Kingdom  during  the  fifty  years  from  1840  to  1890  was  very  slight,  and 
at  one  period,  from  1849  to  1855,  there  was  a  decline  of  population. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1890,  790,149,  or  38 '8  per  cent.,  live  in  towns 
of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  1,246,373,  or  61*2  per  cent.,  in  rural 
communes. 

In  1890  the  population  included  981,844  males  and  1,054,678  females. 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  536.     In  1890  the  number  of  foreigners  was  12,226. 

The  movement  of  the  population  for  five  years  was  : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

13,747 
14,274 
14,169 
13,994 

14,878 

69,089 
72,489 
71,826 
73,091 
71,376 

2,309 
2,368 
2,419 
2,359 
2,253 

6,911 
7,321 

7,494 
7,526 

7,727 

51,571 
52,368 
54,346 
56,303 
52,882 

17,518 
20,121 
17,480 
16,788 
18,494 

The  emigration  from  Wiirttemberg,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  as  follows  for  eight  years: — 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

6,018 

6,445 

5,629 

5,987 

6,182 

5,728 

5,401 

2,343 

The  population  in  1890  of  the  eight  largest  towns  was  as  follows 


Stuttgart 
Ulm 

Heilbronn 
Esslingen 


139,817 
36,191 
29,941 
22,234 


Cannstatt 

.     20,265 

Reutlingen 

.     18,542 

Ludwigsburg     . 

.     17,418 

Gmiind     . 

.     16,817 

Religion. 

The  various  creeds  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  last  religious  census, 


1890  :— 


Creed 

Numbers 

Per  Cent,  of  Population 

Evangelicals       . 
Roman  Catholics 
Other  Christians 
Jews 

Others        .... 

1 

1,406,648 

609,594 

7,451 

12,639 

190 

69-1 
29-9 
0-37 
0-62 
0-01 

The  administration  of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
sistorium  of  one  president,  nine  councillors,  and  six  general  superintendents, 
at  Ludwigsburg,  Heilbronn,  Reutlingen,  Tiibingen,  Hall,  and  Ulm.  In  the 
king  is  vested,  according  to  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  direction  as  well  as 
the  guardianship — '  obersthoheitliche  Schutz  und  Aufsichtsrecht ' — of  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church.  The  Roman  Catholics,  most  numerous  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  comprising  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  are  under 
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a  bishop,  who  has  his  seat  at  Rotteiiburg,  but  who,  in  all  important  matters, 
has  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  Catholic  church-council — Kirchenrath — ap- 
pointed by  the  Government.  The  Jews  likewise  are  under  a  special  council 
(Oberkirchenbehorde),  nominated  by  the  king  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  Wliittemberg,  and  there  must  be  one  public 
school  or  more  in  every  commune.  According  to  recent  official  returns,  there 
is  not  an  individual  in  the  kingdom,  above  the  age  of  ten,  unable  to  read  and 
write.  There  are  2,298  elementary  public  schools  with  (1893)  4,705  teachers, 
attended  by  305,222  pupils  ;  79  Realschulen  with  9,055  pupils;  68  grammar 
schools  ;  18  classical  colleges  (gymnasia),  of  which  4  are  training  colleges  for 
the  Protestant  clergy,  and  6  lyceums,  having  (1894)  together  8,164  scholars. 
The  whole  educational  system  is  completed  by  the  University  of  Tiibingen 
(foimded  in  1477).  There  are,  besides,  the  Technical  University  (Polytech- 
nicum)  at  Stuttgart,  and  several  agricultural  and  other  special  institutes. 
The  funds  appropriated  by  the  State  to  educational  purposes  amounted 
in  1892-93  to  6'1  million  marks,  not  including  the  sums  bestowed  on  public 
schools  by  the  parishes  or  out  of  the  revenue  of  foundations. 

Crime  and  Pauperism. 

In  Wiirttemberg  there  is  one.  Oberlandesgericht  at  Stuttgart  (see  German 
Empire,  p.  541).  In  1893,  15,111  persons  were  convicted  of  crimes,  i.e.  94-9 
per  10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age.  In  1892  the  number  of 
convictions  was  14,526.  In  1885,  37,795  persons,  with  25,525  dependants  (in 
all  317  per  cent,  of  the  population),  received  public  poor  relief. 


Finance. 

The  final  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1892-93  showed  a 
surplus  of  171,101  marks.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1894-95  was  67,166,287 
marks;  estimated  expenditure,  1894-95,  69,129,462  marks.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  two  years  ending  March  31,  1897,  are  as  follows  : — 


Sources  of  Eevenue 

1895-96 

1896-97 

Forests,  Farms,  Mines,  Metal  and  Salt  Works 
Commercial    Revenues  —  Railway  :     net    re- 
ceipts           

Post  Office,  Telegraph,  Steamers     . 

Miscellaneous 

Direct  Taxes — on   Lands,    Rents,    Buildings, 
Trades 

Income  Tax 

Indirect  Taxes — Excise 

Dog  Tax 

Tax  on  Taverns 

Duties  on  Successions,  &c.     . 
German  Empire  : — Quotas  from  Customs,  &c. 

Marks 
8,314,976 

14,240,840 

1,681,801 

603,986 

9,486,530 
6,293,000 
1,783,000 
220,700 
9,516,430 
3,080,000 
15,400,630 

Marks 
8,314,976 

14,310,840 

1,866,407 

497,414 

9,487,050 
6,423,000 
1,783,000 
220,700 
9,516,430 
3,080,000 
15,400,630 

Total  Revenue 

70,621,893 

70,900,447 
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Branches  of  Expenditure 

1695-96 

1896-97 

Marks 

Marks 

Civil  List 

1,993,567 

1,993,567 

Appanages  and  Dowries          .... 

142,081 

142,081 

National  Debt— Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  . 

19,898,076 

20,530,918 

Annuities  and  Compensations 

305,597 

305,624 

Pensions — Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and   Military 

2,720,500 

2,800,000 

Others 

561,890 

571,890 

Ministry  of  Justice 

4,127,298 

4,127,298 

,,             Foreign  Affairs     .... 

164,513 

164,743 

,,             the  Interior          .... 

7,625,266 

7,518,955 

,,             Worship  and  Education 

10,734,229 

10,712,022 

,,             Finance       ... 

3,621,942 

3,645,282 

Parliament,  Expenses  of        ...         . 

425,414 

377,383 

Reserve  Fund 

470,000 

70,000    : 

German  Empire — Matricular  contribution  to 

18,333,312 

18,334,562 

Postage 

450,000 

450,000 

Total  Expenditure         .... 

71,573,685 

71,744,325 

The  capital  of  the  public  debt  was  estimated  to  amount  to  463,714,292 
marks  on  April  1,  1895,  of  which  the  bulk  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent. 
The  debt  of  the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  two  portions — namely,  the  general 
debt  and  the  railway  debt.  The  latter,  forming  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  total,  amounted  to  427,510,532  marks  on  April  1,  1895.  The  total  debt 
amounts  to  about  224  marks,  or  IIZ.  4s.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the 
charge  (interest  and  sinking  fund)  for  1895-96  to  19,898,076  marks,  or  about 
10s.  per  head.  The  net  income  of  the  railways,  all  expenses  deducted,  amounts 
to  (1892-93)  12,705,565  marks,  covering  64  per  cent,  of  the  interest  charge  of 
the  whole  public  debt,  and  nearly  76  per  cent,  of  the  interest  charge  of  the 
railway  debt  alone. 

Army. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Wiirttemberg  corps  d'armee  (the  13th  of  Ger- 
many) had  on  the  peace  footing,  1894-95,  24,108  men,  4,190  horses,  and  132 
guns.     In  1893-94  there  were  10,719  recruits. 


Industry. 

Wiirttemberg  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  and  4, 720  square  miles,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  are  under  cultivation,  and  about  three- 
tenths  under  forest.  On  June  5,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricultural 
tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and 
10  Hectares 

Between  10  and 
100  Hectares 

Above  100 
Hectares 

Total 

110,086 

172,412 

25,479 

141 

308,118 

b 
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These  farms  supported  923,252  persons,  of  whom  387,454  were  actively 
engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops  (in  hectares),  and  the  yield  (in  metric 
tons)  per  hectare  in  1894-95,  and  the  average  annual  yield  for  1883-92  were  as 
follows : — 


Wheat        . 
Rye   . 
Barley 
Oats  . 

Spelt          . 

1894-95 

Average 
Yield, 
1883-92 

- 

1894-95 

Average 
Yield, 
1883-92 

Hectares 

31,936 

40,673 

98,091 

136,484 

181,068 

Yield 
perhect. 

Hectares 

Yield 
perhect 

1-34 
1-29 
1-49 
1-34 
1-09 

1-27 
1-10 
1-40 
1-22 
1-05 

Potatoes     . 
Hay  . 
Clover,  etc. 
Hops 

90,403 
289,400 
102,970 

5,754 

• 

9-53 

4-64 
4-10 
0-90 

9-70 
4-06 

In  1894  vines  occupied  17,088  hectares,  and  yielded  351,864  hectolitres 
of  wine. 

In  1893-94  were  produced  3,478,065  hectolitres  of  beer.  The  total  value 
of  the  minerals  raised  in  the  kingdom  in  1893  was  985,466  marks. 

In  1893-94,  there  were  in  Wiirttemberg  948  miles  of  railway,  all,  except 
10  miles,  the  property  of  the  State,  which  owns,  moreover,  106  miles  in 
neighbouring  States. 

British  Minister. — Victor  A.  W.  Drummond  (residing  at  Munich). 
(7on.sitZ  at  Stuttgart. — Albert  v.  Kaulla. 

References. 

The  following  publications  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Laudesaint,  Stuttgart :  Wiirttem- 
bergische  .Talirbiicher  fiir  Statistik  und  Landeskunde.  Oberanitsbeschreibinig,  iieue  Folge. 
Veruffentlichungen  des  K.  Statistischen  Landesaints  iiu  Staatsanzeiger  fiir  Wiirttemberg. 
Topographischer  Atlas  des  Kijnigreichs  Wiirttemberg. 


GREECE. 

(Kingdom  of  the  Hellenes.) 

Reigning  King. 

Georgios  I.,  born  December  24,  1845,  the  second  son  (Wil- 
helm)  of  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg,  present  King  of  Denmark  ;  elected  King  of  the 
Hellenes  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens,  March  18  (30), 
1863;  accepted  the  crown,  through  his  father  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, acting  as  his  guardian,  June  4,  1863  ;  declared  of  age  by 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  June  27,  1863  ;  landed  ia 
Greece  November  2,  1863 ;  married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Queen 
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Olga,  born  August  22  (September  3),  1851,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Grand-duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  II. 


Children  of  the  King, 

I.  Prince  Konstantinos,  Duke  of  Sparta,  heir-apparent,  born 
August  2,  1868;  married  October  27,  1889,  to  Princess  Sophia, 
Princess  of  Prussia.  Offspring : — 1.  Prince  Georgios,  born  July 
19,  1890.  2.  Prince  Alexander,  born  August  1,  1893.  II. 
Prince  Georgios,  born  June  24,  1869.  III.  Prince  Nicolaos, 
born  January  21,  1872.  IV.  Princess  Maria,  born  March  3, 
1876.  V.  Prince  A7idreas,  born  February  1,  1882>  VI.  Prince 
Christopher  OS,  born  August  10,  1888. 

By  decision  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly  of  May  15,  1863, 
a  civil  list  of  1,125,000  drachmai  was  settled  on  King  Georgios  I., 
to  which  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bussia 
added  4,000^.  each,  making  the  total  income  of  the  sovereign 
of  Greece  about  52,000^.  per  annum.  An  annuity  of  200,000 
drachmai  is  allowed  to  the  heir-apparent  since  he  came  of  age  in 
August  1886. 

Greece,  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  since  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century,  gained  its  independence  in  the  insurrection  of  1821-29,  and  by 
the  Protocol  of  London,  of  February  3,  1830,  was  declared  a  kingdom,  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  having  declined  the  crown  of  Greece,  on  the  ground  that  the  boun- 
daries proposed  were  insufficient,  and  especially  excluded  the  island  of  Crete, 
it  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria,  who  ascended  the 
throne  January  25,  1833,  being  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  expelled 
the  Kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  in  October,  1862,  which  event  was 
followed  by  the  election,  under  the  directing  guidance  of  the  three  protecting 
Powers,  of  the  present  sovereign. 

The  King,  according  to  Art.  49  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  attains  his 
majority  upon  completing  his  eighteenth  year.  Before  he  ascends  the  throne, 
he  must  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers,  the 
sacred  synod,  the  deputies  then  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  higher  officials  of 
the  realm.  Within  two  months  at  the  most  the  King  must  convoke  the 
Legislature.  If  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  either  a  minor  or  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  King's  decease,  and  no  Regent  has  been  appointed,  the  Legislative 
Chamber  has  to  assemble  of  its  own  accord  within  ten  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  that  event.  The  constitutional  royal  authority  in  this  case  has  to  be 
exercised  by  the  ministerial  council,  until  the  choice  of  a  Regent,  or  the 
arrival  of  the  successor  to  the  throne.  The  present  sovereign  is  allowed,  by 
special  exception,  to  adhere  to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  the 
Protestant  Lutheran  faith,  but  his  heirs  and  successors  must  be  members  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
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Constitution  and  Government. 


1^^  The  Constitution  of  Greece,  adopted  October  29,  1864,  vests 
the  whole  legislative  power  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the 
Boule,  consisting  of  207  representatives,  elected  by  manhood 
suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Eepresentatives  must  be 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  electors  21.  The  elections  take 
place  by  ballot,  and  each  candidate  must  be  put  in  nomination 
by  the  requisition  of  at  least  one-thirtieth  of  the  voters  of  an 
electoral  district.  At  the  election  of  1881  there  were  460,163 
voters  on  the  list,  being  1  voter  in  every  4*3  of  the  population  ; 
the  number  who  voted  was  306,957,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the 
voters.  The  Boule  must  meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  six  months.  No  sitting  is  valid  unless  at  least 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  are  present,  and  no 
bill  can  pass  into  law  without  an  absolute  majority  of  members. 
Every  measure,  before  being  adopted,  must  be  discussed  and 
voted,  article  by  article,  thrice,  and  on  three  separate  days.  But 
the  Legislative  Assembly  has  no  power  to  alter  the  Constitution 
itself  ;  particular  provisions  may  be  reviewed  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  '  fundamental  principles.'  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  unless  specially  convoked  at  an  earlier 
date,  for  extraordinary  occasions,  must  meet  on  November  1 
(old  style)  of  every  year.  The  deputies  are  paid  2,000  old 
drachmai  (equal  to  1,800  new  drachmai,  or  72^.)  each  per  session  ; 
for  an  extra  session  the  allowance  varies  according  to  its  length 
from  20?.  to  72?. 

The  Ministry  as  constituted  June  10,  1895,  is  as  follows  : — 

President  of  the  Councihand  Minister  of  Finance. — Theodore  Dclyannis. 

Minister  of  Interior. — Kyriakoulis  Mavromichalis, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  —  Alexander  Skouzcs. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Philip  Varvoylis. 

Minister  of  Marine.  — Nicholas  Levides. 

Minister  of  War. — Colonel  Smolentz. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  — Demetrius  Petridcs. 

Area  and  Population. 

Greece,  at  the  census  of  1889,  had  a  total  population  of  2,187,208 — 
1,133,625  males  and  1,053,583  females — living  on  an  area  of  25,041  English 
square  miles.  The  territory  detached  from  Turkey,  consisting  of  most  of 
Thessaly  and  a  strip  of  Epirus,  was  added  to  Greece  by  a  treaty  with  Turkey, 
executed — under  pressure  of  the  Great  Powers — June  14,  1881.  The  King- 
dom, excluding  these,  is  divided  into  16  nomarchies.  In  1879  and  1889  the 
area  and  population  were  as  follows  : — 
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Area: 

Pop. 

Nomarchies 

English 

Population 

Population 

per  sq. 

(Provinces) 

square 

18791 

1889 

mile,     i 

miles 

1889 

Northern  Greece  :— 

Attica  and  Bceotia 

2,472 

185,364 

257,764 

104 

Phocis  and  Phthiotis     . 

2,044 

128,440 

136,470 

67 

Acarnania  and  iEtolia    . 

3,013 

138,444 

162,020 

34 

Peloponnesus  :— 

Argolis  and  Corintli 
Achaia  and  Elis     . 

1,442 

136,081 

144,836 

100 

1,901 

181,632 

210,713 

111 

Arcadia 

2,020 

148,905 

148,285 

73 

Messenia 

1,221 

155,760 

183,232 

150 

j       Laconia          .... 

1,679 

121,116 

126,888 

75 

Islands:— 

Eubcea  and  Sporades      . 

2,216 

95,136 

103,442 

47 

Cyclades        .... 

923 

132,020 

131,508 

142 

Corfu 

431 

106,109 

114,535 

266 

Zanthe  (Zakyntlios) 

277 

44,522 

44,070 

160 

Cephalonia  (Kepliallonia) 

302 

80,543 

80,178 

265 

Soldiers  and  seamen 

— 

95,703 

— 

— 

Thessaly  :— 

Arta 

395 

31,178 

32,890 

83 

Trikalla         .... 

2,200 

117,109 

143,143 

65 

Larissa 

2,478 

145,706 

168,034 

68 

Natives  abroad 
Total    . 

— 

5,685 

— 

87 

25,041 

1,979,453 

2,187,208 

1  Thessaly,  1881. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  Greece  from  1870  to  1879  was  at  the  rate 
of  1*87,  and  from  1879  to  1889  1'05  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  number  of  foreigners  living  in  Greece  in  1879  was  31,969,  of  whom 
23,133  were  Turks,  3,104  Italians,  2,187  English,  534  French,  364  Austrians, 
314  Germans,  101  Russians. 

The  male  population  in  1889  according  to  occupation  was  as  follows  : — 
Agricultural  and  pastoral,  444,096 ;  artizans,  64,211  ;  traders  and  their 
employes,  117,979  ;  workmen  and  servants,  31,321  ;  professions,  15,735  ; 
officials,  12,109;  clergy,  10,059;  defence,  34,624. 

From  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  at  least,  the  nationalit}'^  of  Greece  is 
Hellenic.  Most  of  the  Albanians  who  have,  at  various  dates  during  the  last 
400  years,  migrated  into  Greece,  have  become  Hellenised.  At  present  there 
are  not  more  than  90,000  or  100,000  of  distinct  Albanian  nationality  in  the 
whole  of  Greece.  These  are  scattered  in  small  communities  chiefly  over 
Attica  ;  northwards  as  far  as  Thebes  ;  then  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
throughout  the  ancient  Argolis,  in  the  southern  districts  of  Eubcea,  and  a  few 
of  the  neighbouring  isles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  raising  the  whole  Greek  nationality  to  over 
8,000,000,  as  under :— Greece,  about  2,200,000;  Asia  Minor,  2,000,000; 
Crete,  Cyprus,  and  other  Ottoman  islands.  400,000;  European  Turkey, 
3,500,000;  total   8,100,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  births,  deaths,   and  marriages. 
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with  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  j^ears  from  1881  to  1890,  the  recently 
annexed  provinces  being  included  only  in  the  years  1889  and  1890  :— 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1881 

1882 
1884 
1889 
1890 

41,689 
43,157 
57,995 
74,666 
78,226 

32,195       1           7,843 
32,194        '          11.186 
35,899       1          13,657 
53,512       1          18,558 
55,813                 19,899 

9,494 
10,963 
22,096 
21,154 
22,413 

The  principal  towns  are  the  following,  with  populations,  1889  :- 


Athens 
Piraeus 
Patras 
Syra. 


107,251  I  Corfu 
34,237  I  Zante 
33,529  I  Trikala 
30,208     Larissa 


19,025 

Pyrgos    . 

.     12,647 

16,603 

Tripolitsa 

.     10,698 

14,820 

Calamata 

.     10,696 

13,610 

Argos 

.       9,814 

Religion. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  are  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Before  the  census  of  1889  there  were  1,902,800 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  ;  14,677  other  Christians,  mainly 
Roman  Catholics  ;  5,792  Jews  ;  and  24,165  Mohammedans.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  of  1864,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  declared  the  religion 
of  the  State,  but  complete  toleration  and  liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all 
other  sects.  Nominally,  the  Greek  clergy  owe  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  though  he  now  exercises  no  governing  authority ;  he  is 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  bishops  and  optimates  subject  to  the  Sultan  ;  his 
jurisdiction  extends  over  Thrace  and  other  countries,  including  Bosnia,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  real  ecclesiastical  authority, 
formerly  exercised  by  him  in  Greece,  was  annulled  by  the  resolutions  of  a 
National  Synod,  held  at  Nauplia  in  1833,  which  vested  the  government  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the  Kingdom,  in  a  permanent 
council,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens  and 
four  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  must  during  their  year  of  office  reside  at 
the  seat  of  the  executive.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  nine  archbishops  and 
eight  bishops  in  Northern  Greece ;  six  archbishops  and  six  bishops  in  the 
Peloponnesus ;  one  archbishop  and  five  bishops  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago  ;  and  five  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
There  are  161  monasteries  and  nunneries,  with  2,620  monks  and  485  nuns. 


Instruction. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years  must  attend  school, 
but  the  law  is  not  well  enforced  in  country  districts.  Of  the  army  recruits  30 
I)er  cent,  are  illiterate,  and  15  per  cent,  can  read  only. 
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There  are  (1892)  2,745  primary  schools,  295  secondary  schools  and  a  uni- 
versity. The  total  number  of  teachers  is  3,680,  and  of  pupils,  139,385,  of 
whom  22,100  are  females.  The  average  number  of  students  who  pass  the 
university  examinations  is  440. 


Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Kingdom  were 
as  follows  in  the  years  from  1885  to  1893,  according  to  official 
returns.     The  extraordinary  receipts  include  loans. 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

1885 
1886 
i     1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

Drachmai 
61,110,128 
63,103,542 
82,558,371 
89,445,986 
83,269,911 
79,548,045 
89,725,769 
94,882,884 
96,731,414 

Drachmai 

316,901 
32,464,426 
93,360,420 

4,119,822 
99,300,373 
43,224,000 
12,900,000 
10,999,890 

9,739,157 

Drachmai 

61,427,029 

95,567,968 

175,910,791 

93,565,808 

182,570,284 

122,772,045 

102,625,769 

105,882,774 

106,470,571 

Drachmai 
127,677,749 
131,295,723 
92,951,915 
108,975,436 
107,317,616 
129,358,573 
125,106,600 
107,679,604 
101,563,761 

For  1894  the  budget  estimate  of  revenue  was  88,749,669  drachmai,  ex- 
penditure 89,312,400  drachmai.     For  1895  the  estimates  were  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Drachmai 

Branches  of  Expenditure 

Drachmai 

Direct  taxes 

19,706,908 

Public  debt 

21,926,326 

Customs  and  excise 

29,101,000 

Pensions     . 

5,311,600 

Stamps  and  dues. 

18,366,500 

Civil  List    . 

1,325,000 

Monopolies 

11,073,250 

Chamber  of  Deputies  . 

496,560 

State  property     . 

3,644,560 

Ministries  : — 

Sales.         .         .         . 

994,900 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

2,024,119 

Repayments 

1,024,000 

Justice 

5,458,139 

Arrears 

2,355,000 

Interior     . 

11,110,984 

Lighthouses 

300,000 

Instruction,  &e. 

7,643,618 

International     Tele- 

Army 

15,359,250 

graphs     . 
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Marine 

5,492,929 

Elementary  instruction 

2,595,000 

Finance  . 

2,578,467 

!  Municipal  police . 

1,200,000 

Collecting  revenue 

9,349,384 

'  Extraordinary     . 

i 

Total 

320,000 

Various 
Total 

2,074,000 
90,150,380 

91,331,118 

FINANCE 
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On  January   1,    1895,   the    outstanding    public   debt   of    Greece   was  as 
follows  : — 


Date  of 
Loan 

Amount  Outstanding              | 

Description  of  Loan 

Drachmai  Gold 

Drachmai  Paper 

Amortisable  : — 

1838 

Loan  by  the  three  Powers      . 

70,621,012 

— 

1868 

Debt  to  King  Otho's  heirs 



2,026,400 

1885 

Patriotic  Loan  (no  interest) 

— 

2,472,560 

1880 

Sinking-fund  Loan 

104,668,500 

— 

1884 

?>           ?)         ?) 

92,021,000 

— 

1887 

133,045,000 

— 

1887 

.,           ,,         ,, 

— 

14,795,000 

1890 

Railway  Loan 

59,926,500 

— 

1892 

Sinking-fund  Loan 

— 

15,485,000 

1893 

Funding  Loan 

9,752,810 

— 

Total  amortisable 

470,034,822 

34,778,960 

Consolidated  : — 

1874 

Consolidated  Balance  of  Loan 

— 

20,303,500 

1876 

35                                    3J                                  if 

— 

886,250 

1878 

,,  (roads) 

— 

1,711,545 

1880 

> J                                       3?                                      •> 

— 

8,900,000 

1889 

,,              Loan 

30,000,000 

— 

1889 

J!                                       JJ                       •                     •                     • 

Total  consolidated 

125,000,000 

— 

155,000,000 

31,801,295 

Forced  Currency  Debt  . 

16,800,000 

102,000,000 

Floating  Debt       .... 

14,194,075 

— 

Total  debt. 

656,028,897 

168,580,255 

The  amount  voted  for  payment  of  interest  in  1894  was  8,532,768 
drachmai  gold  and  12,002,140  drachmai  paper.  By  the  Budget  Act  which 
was  promulgated  March  19,  1894,  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of 
only  30  per  cent,  of  the  interest  due  on  gold  loans  ;  and  amortisation 
of  these  loans,  where  it  had  been  in  progress,  was  suspended.  The 
sums  voted  for  amortisation  in  1894  were  900,000  drachmai  gold  for  the  loan 
of  the  Powers,  and  564,175  drachmai  paper. 

The  total  indebtedness  per  head  of  population  in  1895  was  about 
VM.  As.  ;  and  the  normal  annual  charge  for  interest  and  amortisation  would 
be  about  15s.  lOd.  per  head. 

Municipal  taxation  is  limited  to  2|  per  cent,  on  Government  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  an  octroi  of  2  per  cent,  on  articles  of  consumption  calculated  on  a 
Government  valuation. 

The  municipal  revenues  amount  to  17,180,802  drachmai,  and  the  debts  to 
19,164,264  drachmai. 
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Defence. 
I.  Army. 

There  is  universal  liability  to  service  on  all  able-bodied  males  aged  21 
years  and  upwards.  The  total  service  is  for  19  years,  of  which  2  years  (with 
considerable  terms  of  leave)  must  be  passed  with  the  colours,  8  and  7  years  in 
the  reserve,  and  the  remainder  in  the  militia  or  Landwehr. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  army  in  1895  was  : — 


Branches  of  the  Military  Service 


War  Office     . 
Infantry 
Cavalry 
Artillery 
Engineers 
General  Services 
Military  Schools 
Gendarmerie . 

Total 


Officers 

Non-com- 
missioned 
Officers 

Total 

204 

36 

240 

857 
93 
222 
101 
206 

15,182 

1,053 

2,065 

1,112 

295 

16,039 

1,146 

2,287 

1,213 

501 

54 

168 

222 

143 
1,880 

3,086 

3,229 

22,997 

24,877 

There  were  at  the  same  time  3,739  horses  and  mules,  and  120  guns. 

By  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  by  the  Boule  in  the  session  of  1887,  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace  footing  was  fixed  at  24,076  men, 
comprising  16,136  infantry,  4,877  cavalry,  and  3,063  artillerymen  and  engi- 
neers. On  the  war  footing,  the  strength  could  be  mobilised  to  100,000  men. 
The  reserve  forces  alone  give  a  total  of  104,500  men,  and  behind  these  is 
Avhat  is  called  the  territorial  army,  numbering  146,000  men. 


11.   KaVV. 

The  navy  consists  of  five  armour-clad  vessels.  Of  these  the  oldest  (1867 
and  1869)  are  the  Basileus  Georgios  (1,770  tons),  carrying  two  10-ton  Krupp 
guns  on  the  upper  deck,  with  4  light  and  2  machine  guns,  speed  12  knots  ; 
and  a  wooden  vessel,  the  Basilissa  Olga  (2,060  tons),  carrying  four  5^-ton 
and  two  3^-ton  Krupp  guns,  speed  10  knots.  The  steel-built  Hydra  (4,885 
tons),  and  her  sister- ships  the  Spetsai  and  Psard,  were  built  in  France  in 
1889-90.  Each  is  protected  by  an  over-all  steel  belt  of  11*8  in.  at  the  water- 
line,  above  which  is  another  belt  2*9  in.  thick.  Each  carries  three  10*6  in.  and 
four  5 '9  in.  Canet  guns,  besides  seven  6  pdr.  quick-firers,  and  18  other  small 
and  machine  guns.  There  are  17  torpedo  boats  over  86  feet  in  length,  1 
torpedo  depot  and  school,  and  2  Nordenfeldt  submarine  torpedo  boats.  Of 
unprotected  vessels  there  are  2  corvettes  (1,300  and  1,800  tons),  2  cruisers 
(1,000  tons  each),  launched  1884-85  ;  12  gun-boats  (6  built  1881-84,  the 
rest  old)  ;  3  revenue  vessels  (1884)  ;  a  steel  yacht,  built  in  1868,  and  an 
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iron  transport,  besides  miscellaneous  craft.  According  to  the  system  of 
classification  adopted  in  this  book,  Greece  thus  possesses  2  port-defence 
armourclads  ;  3  first-class  cruisers,  h  (armoured)  ;  3  third-class  cruisers  a  and 
14  h  ;  and  of  torpedo  craft,  6  first-class,  and  11  third  class,  besides  12  boats 
less  than  80  feet  in  length.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  includes  about  185 
oflicers  and  cadets,  247  employes,  587  petty  officers,  1,643  sailors,  503 
stokers,  &c.  ;  total,  3,165  men.  The  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription 
from  the  people  of  the  sea-coast  and  partly  by  enlistment.  In  1887  the 
period  of  service  was  made  two  years  instead  of  one. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Greece  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  existing  manufactures 
are  few  and  unimportant. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  1893,  the  acreage  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Acres 

Yield 

Cereals 

1,111,500 

Bush.  20,250,000 

Cotton 

14,800 

— 

Tobacco 

12,000 

Lbs.  16,000,000 

Vineyards    . 

336,000 

Gall.  66,000,000 

Currants 

168,000 

Lbs.  350,000,000 

Olives . 

432,000 

15.000,000 

Figs,  &c.      . 

52,000 

,,       60,000,000 

Various 

211,400 

_— 

Fallow. 

1,200,000 

— 

Forest , 

2,025,400 

— 

— 

5,563,100 

— 

There  are,  besides,  about  5,000,000  acres  of  pasture  and  3,000,000  acres  of 
waste  land.     Works  are  being  carried  on  for  the  draining  of  Lake  Copais, 
the  area  of  which   is   61,750    acres.     In  1894  about  one-third  of  that  area 
had  been  reclaimed. 

While  there  are  a  few  large  proprietors  in  Greece,  the  land  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors.  On  the  whole,  agriculture  is  in  a 
backward  state,  though  the  soil  is  of  unusual  fertility.  The  average  production 
of  cereals  for  the  whole  of  Greece  is: — wheat,  7,000,000  bushels;  barley, 
3,000,000  bushels;  rye,  825,000  bushels;  for  the  old  provinces  2,700,000 
bushels  of  maize  ;  mezlin,  1,380,000  bushels.  The  most  favoured  and  best 
cultivated  crop  is  the  currant,  which  covers  vast  districts.  In  1892  there  were 
in  Greece  100,000  horses,  360,000  cattle,  and  2,900,000  sheep. 

In  the  Laurium  district  the  ores  and  metals  produced  in  1894  were  :  iron 
ore,  214,265  tons  ;  pig-lead,  16,126  tons  ;  zinc  ore,  23,120  tons  ;  blend  of  zinc 
lead,  1,030  tons;  galena  (lead  and  silver),  11,620  tons  ;  lead  with  arsenic, 
1,680  tons  ;  speiss  (copper,  nickel,  iron),  300  tons.  Other  minerals  worked 
in  Greece  are  silicate  of  magnesia,  barytes,  sulphur,  emery  (atNaxos  in  1894, 
output  3,950  tons),  gypsum.     Magnesite  ore  is  worked  in  Eubcea. 
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Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  special  commerce  of  Greece  in  1892  was  : — Imports, 
119,306,000  drachma!;  exports,  82,261,000  drachmai.  The  special  com- 
merce for  1893  and  1894  was  as  follows  with  the  leading  countries  : — 


Imports  from 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Exports  to 

(1893) 

(1894) 

(1893) 

(1894) 

Drachmai 

Drachmai 

Drachmai 

Drachmai 

Russia 

16,669,861 

28,699,225 

2.336,107 

5,076,450 

United  Kingdom 

25,406,478 

30,143,700 

35,741,870 

22,150,850 

Austria-Hungary 

12,659,894 

14,385,425 

7,432,476 

7,603,425 

Turkey  and  Egypt 

15,135,440 

9,837.800 

4,305,644 

9,348,825 

France 

6,568,413 

8,565,500 

13,736,121 

9,509,800 

Italy  .... 

2,243,272 

2,577,225 

2,182,694 

4,828,150 

Germany     . 

7,987,448 

9,144,850 

5,196,642 

2,060,275 

Belgium 

1,303,199 

1,577,175 

5,605,405 

7,572,575 

United  States       . 

2,293,077 

3,123,400 

5,612,943 

2,104,500 

Holland      . 

206,988 

829,650 

5,239,286 

2,696,175 

Other  countries  . 

1,010,866 

1,074,875 

644,674 

1,339,875 

91,484,936 

109,958,825 

88,033,862 

74,290,900 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  classes  of  special    imports  and 
exports  and  their  values  in  1894  : — 


Imports 


Cereals 

Coal . 

Yarns  and  tissues 

Fish,  caviar,  &c. 

Rice 

Hides 

Timber 

Sugar 

Live  stock 

Coffee 

Minerals  &  hardware 

Metals,  crude    . 

Various 

Total 


Drachmai 


30,528,825 
3,995,800 

19,543,275 
3,348,600 
1,977,200 
4,134,875 
7,640,125 
•3,056,775 
2,260,875 
2,387,125 
4,487,075 
3,276,350 

23,322,925 


109,958,825 


Exports 


{'Currants    . 
Ores . 
Wines 
Fruit 

Olive  oil    . 
Tobacco     . 
Sponges     . 
Silk  and  cocoons 
Valonea     . 
Tanned  hides 
Soap . 
Emery 
Various 

Total  . 


Drachmai 


22,548,875 

13,360,825 

4,970,975 

4,152,725 

6,924,275 

2,216,175 

1,840,425 

1,033,550 

1,239,475 

471,500 

602,025 

380,625 

14,549,450 


74,290,900 


The  countries  of  origin  are  those  from  which  the  goods  are  imported  into 
Greece,  and  the  countries  of  destination  are  those  to  which  the  goods  are 
ultimately  exported.  The  values  are  determined  by  a  special  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  represent  the  official  values  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  drawn  up  in  1889. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Greece,  and  of  the 
domestic  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  was  : — 
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DO 


- 

1882 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  U.  R. 

from  Greece . 
Exports    of    British 

produce  to  Greece . 

£ 
1,864,297 
853,713 

£ 
2,166,486 
1,124,571 

£ 
1,826,984 
921,872 

£ 
1,420,167 
604,905 

£ 

1,288,175 

881,379 

The  staple  article  of  import  from  Greece  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  currants, 
the  value  of  which  in  1894  amounted  to  856,752^,  Other  articles  of  import 
in  1894  were:— raisins,  14,218?.;  lead,  76,295/.;  silver  ore,  76,040Z.  ; 
sponges,  59,322Z.  ;  zinc  ore,  12,445Z.  Of  the  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Greece  in  1894,  cotton  goods  and  yarns  were  valued  at 
378,248?.  ;  woollens  and  worsteds,  90,761?.  ;  coal,  184,851?.  ;  iron,  45,310?.  ; 
machinery,  28,346?. 

Navigation  and  Shipping. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Greece  in  1894  numbered  125  steamers,  of  134,687 
gross  tonnage,  and  762  sailing  vessels,  of  343,442  net  tonnage.  The  total 
number  of  vessels  that  entered  Greek  ports  in  1893  was  5,778  of  2,214,764 
tons,  and  cleared  5,201  of  2,202,467  tons.  Of  the  vessels  entered  2,639  of 
314,196  tons  were  Greek.  In  1894,  4,900  vessels  of  2,612,253  tons  entered, 
and  4,428  of  2,469,791  tons  cleared.  More  than  half  the  trade  is  through  the 
port  of  Piraeus.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Eastern  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  is  under  the  Greek  flag. 


Internal  Communications. 

Recently  the  internal  communication  by  roads  has  greatly  improved  ; 
there  are  now  about  2,043  miles  of  roads.  In  1893  the  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  (about  4  miles)  was  opened  for  traffic. 

Railways  were  open  for  traffic  in  1894  for  a  length  of  555  miles,  of  which 
92  miles  belonged  to  the  State,  while  304  miles  were  under  construction. 
The  Athens-Larissa  railway,  the  main  line  in  Greece,  is  intended  to  bring 
that  country  into  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe  at  Salonica. 

The  telegraphic  lines,  land  and  submarine,  were  of  a  total  length  of  4,781 
English  miles,  at  the  end  of  1894  ;  length  of  wire,  5,836  miles.  The  number 
of  offices  was  200.  They  despatched  865,870  inland  telegrams,  and  197,569 
international,  in  the  year  1894.  Receipts,  1,062,985  drachmai  ;  expenses, 
(including  rural  post)  1,392,453  drachmai. 

Of  post  offices  there  existed  317  at  the  end  of  1893,  and  there  passed 
through  the  post  in  that  year  in  the  internal  service,  3,791,000  letters  and 
post-cards,  and  5,058,000  printed  papers  and  samples;  in  the  international 
service,  5,287,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  2,919,000  printed  papers  and 
samj^les.  The  receipts  were  1,542,844  drachmai;  expenses,  1,570,121 
drachmai. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  National,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Epiro-Thessalian  Banks  are  authorised 
to  issue  notes  for  forced  currency  to  the  amount  of  88,000,000  drachmai, 
including  14,000,000  drachmai  in  notes  under  5  drachmai. 

The  forced  currency  was  begun  in  July  1877,  was  withdrawn  December, 
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1884,  and  again  circulated  September,  1885.     The  small  note  circulation  was 
begun  in  June,  1886, 

The  situation  of  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  on  August  31,  1895,  was  as 
follows : — 

Drachmai 
Gold  and  silver  on  hand 1,900,000 


Notes  to  bearer  in  circulation 
Private  accounts  current  and  deposits 
Portfolio,  Greek  paper 
Advances  on  real  property  . 
Advances  on  personal  property     . 
Funds  abroad      .... 


108,200,000 

95,300,000 

13,200,000 

37,200,000 

3,200,000 

7,400,000 


The  gold  and  silver  on  hand  amounted  to  nearly  1 75   per  cent,    of  the 
notes  in  circulation  ;  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  was  6|  per  cent. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 
Greece  entered  in  1868  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  Drachma,  of  100  Upta,  is  equivalent  to  the  franc  (25.225  francs  = 
11.  sterling).     100  new  drachmai  =  112  old  drachmai. 

By  Royal  decree  of  January  30,  1893,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  United 
States  are  accepted  by  the  Treasury  and  by  private  persons  as  legal  tender, 
one-fourth  per  cent,  being  deducted  from  their  nominal  value. 

Weights  and  Measures. 


The  OJce        .         .         . 

= 

2-80      lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,     Cantar . 

= 

123-20 

,,     Livre    . 

z= 

1-05        „ 

,,     Baril  (wine) 

= 

16  33      imperial  gallons. 

„     Kilo      . 

= 

0  114      ,,         quarter. 

„     Pike      . 

= 

i  of  an  English  yard. 

,,     Stremma 

= 

•242     „         ,,         acre. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Greece  in  Great  Britain. 

Chargi  (V Affaires. — J.  D.  Metaxas. 
Consul -General- — L.  Messinesi. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Greece  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Calcutta,  Malta. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Greece. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Edwin  H.  Egerton,  C.B.,  appointed  Januaiy  26, 
1892. 

Secretary.— k.  F.  G,  Leveson-Gower. 

There  are  British  Consuls  at  Athens  (V.C.),  Calamata  (V.C.),  Cephalonia 
(V.C.),  Corfu,  Patras,  Piraeus,  Pirgos  (VC),  Syra,  Volo  (V.C),  Zante(V.C.). 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Greece. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp.  4.     London. 

Commerce  de  la  Grece  avec  les  pays  etrangeres.     Annual.     Athens. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  Annual  Series  (No.  1,571,  1895,  contains  report  on  Greek 
Finance)  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     8.     London. 

Greece  in  Europe.    By  S.  P.  Skiadan.    (In  Greek.)    8.    Athens,  1891. 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  the  Minor  Balkan  States.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Calhvell.  8. 
London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications, 

Baedeker's  Handbook  to  Greece.     2nd  ed.     London,  1894. 

Bent  (J.  Th.),  Modern  Life  and  Thought  Amongst  the  Greeks.  8.  London,  1891.  The 
Cyclades  :  Life  Amongst  the  Insular  Greeks.     8.     London,  1885. 

Berard  (Victor),  La  Turquie  et  I'Hellenisme  Contemporaine.     8.     Paris,  1893. 

Bianconi  (C.  F.),  Etlmographie  de  la  Turquie,  de  I'Europe  et  de  la  Grece.    Paris,  1877. 

Bickford- Smith  (R.  A.  H.),  Greece  under  King  George.     8.     London,  1893. 

Brockhaus  (Hermann),  Gx'iechenland,  geographisch,  geschichtlich  und  kulturhistorisch 
von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart  dargestellt.    4.     Leipzig,  1870. 

Campbell  (Hon.  Dudley),  Turks  and  Greeks.     8.     London,  1887. 

Carnarvon  (Earl  of),  Reminiscences  of  Athens  and  the  Morea.    8.    London,  1870. 

Estournelle  de  Constant  (Baron  d'),  La  Vie  de  Province  en  Grece.    8.     Paris,  1878. 

Field  (H.  M.),  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  after  the  War.     8.     London,  1885. 

Finlay  (G.),  A  History  of  Greece,  B.C.  146 — a.d.  1864.  New  ed.  7  vols.  8.  Oxford 
1877. 

Jebh  (R.  C),  Modern  Greece  :  Two  Lectures.    8.     London,  1880. 

Xoiofcofrone*- (Th.),  Klepht  and  Wan-ior.    [Autobiography  translated. ]   8.    London,  1890. 

Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.     3  ed.     8.     London,  1887. 

Maurer  (G.  L.  von).  Das  Griechische  Volk  in  offentlicher  und  privatrechtlicher  Beziehun 
3  vols.     8.    Heidelberg,  1835. 

Melingo  (P.  von),  Griechenland  in  unseren  Tagen.    8.    Vienna,  1892. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Greece.     2  vols.     London,  1884. 

lieclus  (Elisee),  Geographic  universelle.    Vol.  I.     Paris,  1877. 

Rodd(J.  Rennell),  The  Customs  and  Lore  of  Modern  Greece.     8.     London  1892. 

Schmidt  (Dr.  Julius),  Beitrage  zur  physicalischen  Geographie  von  Griechenland. 
8.     Leipzig,  1864-70. 

Tozer  (H.  F.),  The  Islands  of  the  iEgean.     8.    Oxford,  1890. 

Tuckerman  (Charles  K.),  The  Greeks  of  To-day.    8.    London,  1873. 

Wordsworth  (Bishop  Ch.),  Greece  :  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical.    New  ed. 
London,  1882. 
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GUATEMALA. 

(Republica  de  Guatemala.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  established  on  March  21,  1847,  after  having 
formed  part  for  twenty-six  years  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  is 
governed  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed  December  1879,  and  modified 
October  1885,  November  1887,  and  October  1889,  By  its  terms  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly,  consisting  of  representatives  chosen 
by  universal  suffrage  for  four  years.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  President, 
elected  for  six  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — J.  M.  Reyna  Barrios,  for  the  term  1892-1898. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  the  heads  of  six 
departments — of  Foreign  Affairs,  Government  and  Justice,  Hacienda  and 
Public  Credit,  Public  Instruction,  Fomento,  War. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Guatemala  is  estimated  at  63,400  English  square  miles. 
According  to  a  census  of  1890,  there  were  at  that  date  1,460,017  inhabitants, 
and  in  1895  the  population  was  estimated  at  1,800,000.  About  60  per  cent, 
are  pure  Indians,  most  of  the  remainder  being  half-caste,  there  being  very 
few  descendants  of  Europeans.  Guatemala  is  administratively  divided  into 
22  departments. 

The  marriages  in  1893  were  5,735  ;  births,  64,738  ;  and  deaths,  27,020. 
Owing  to  an  imperfect  system  of  registration,  the  number  of  deaths  given  is 
considerably  below  the  actual  number.  About  one-fourth  the  births  among  the 
whites  and  one-half  among  the  Indians  were  illegitimate.  In  1891,  6,384 
persons  entered,  and  5,902  left  the  Republic. 

Capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of  the  government  is  Guatemala  la  Nueva, 
with  85,000  inhabitants  (1895),  five-sixths  of  them  of  European  origin.  Other 
towns  are  Quezaltenango,  30,000,  Coban,  27,700,  Totonicapan,  40,000,  and 
San  Marcos,  16,000. 

Religion. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion  ;  but  all  other  creeds  have 
complete  liberty  of  worship.     The  State  does  not  recognise  any  creed. 

Instruction/ 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  In  1893  there  were  1,304  government 
pi'imary  schools,  of  which  434  were  for  girls.  The  number  of  children  of 
school  age  was  143,453,  of  whom  ^  43,789  attended  school.  There  were  also 
13  secondary,  normal  and  professional  schools  with  1,964  pupils,  besides  59 
private  schools  and  colleges  for  both  sexes.  The  Government  spent  on 
education,  exclusive  of  the  polytechnic  school,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
ministry  for  war,  in  1895,  1,541,645  dollars. 

Crime. 

In  1891,  4,015  persons  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes,  and  20,860  for 
misdemeanours.  On  January  1,  1892,  there  were  379  inmates  of  the 
penitentiary. 
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Finance. 

Nearly  half  of  tlie  revenue  is  from  customs,  and  over  one-third  from  taxes 
on  spirits,  tobacco,  &c.  ;  while  seven-tenths  of  the  expenditure  is  for  public 
debt,  instruction,  and  war. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  are  given  as  follows  : — 


- 

1890 

1891                  1892 

1893                   1894  . 

Revenue 
Expenditure    . 

dollars 
7,309,142 
8,300  778 

dollars 
8,683,536 

dollars 
8,660,490 
9,672,263 

dollars             dollars 

9,384,616  11,831,815 

11,401,418  13,577,034 

For  the  year  1895-96  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  12,482,000  dollars 
(customs,  6,706,000  dollars),  and  expenditure  at  10,705,442  dollars. 

In  May,  1895,  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  external  debt  was  887,700Z.  ; 
and  of  the  internal  consolidated  debt,  6,025,900  dollars  (or  964,144Z.).  An 
arrangement  has  been  accepted  by  the  bondholders  for  the  unificadon  of  these 
debts  into  a  new  consolidated  4  per  cent,  debt  of  1,600,000Z.,  the  bonds  to  be 
secured  by  a  special  tax  on  coffee  exports.  There  are,  besides,  various  loans 
and  debts  amounting  to  about  3,500,000  dollars,  and  the  floating  debt  amounts 
to  500,000  dollars. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  Guatemala,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
public  expenditure,  consists  (1894)  of  3,718  officers  and  men.  There  is, 
besides,  a  reserve  militia  of  60,970  officers  and  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  owners  who  possess  immovable  property  of  the  value  of 
more  than  1,000  dollars  in  1885  was  returned  at  6,157,  the  total  value  of 
these  holdings  being  given  at  38,741,431  dollars. 

The  soil  in  general  is  exceedingly  fertile.  In  1892,  115,681  acres  were 
iinder  cofiee,  yielding  74,652,985  lbs.  ;  25,560  acres  under  sugar-cane,  yield- 
ing 6,064,080  lbs.  of  refined  sugar,  37,991,770  lbs.  of  coarse  sugar,  and 
4,802,800  lbs.  of  molasses  ;  tobacco,  2520  acres,  yielding  979,682  lbs.  ;  cocoa, 
5,161  acres,  yielding  637,582  lbs.  ;  maize,  173,640  acres,  yielding 
180,662,295  lbs.  ;  wheat,  16,081  acres,  yielding  10,047,125  lbs.  ;  also  rice, 
cotton,  rubber,  banana,  and  cocoa-nuts.  Coff"ee  growing  is  extending,  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  owners  of  coff"ee  estates  being  Germans.  In  1891  there 
were  in  Guatemala  200,000  horses  and  mules,  500,000  cattle,  and  500,000 
sheep.  There  are  1,098,930  acres  of  forest,  containing  mahogany  and  log- 
wood, belonging  to  the  municipalities  of  Guatemala. 

Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  sulphur,  salt,  and  other  minerals  exist, 
but  are  little  worked.  Industries  more  or  less  prosperous  are  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  cement,  bricks,  furniture,  cigars,  &c. ; 
also  breweries  and  distilleries  are  at  work. 

Commerce. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  trade,  in  dollars,  for  the  years  indicated, 
including  bullion  and  specie  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

7,639,833 
14,401,534 

7,807,000 
14,175,399 

6,010,233 
14,869,324 

6,383,835 
19,087,000 

6,937,000 
20,324,000 

u  u  2 
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In  1893,  of  the  imports  the  value  of  1,472,178  dollars  came  from  Great 
Britain  ;  1,517,165  dollars  from  the  United  States;  1,278,205  dollars  from 
Germany  ;  and  771,524  dollars  from  France.  In  1893  the  chief  exports  were  : 
Coffee,  18,550,518  dollars;  silver  coin,  1,149,901  dollars;  bananas,  178,113 
dollars;  hides,  148,279  dollars;  sugar,  106,085  dollars;  rubber,  38,898 
dollars;  bar  silver,  21,384  dollars  ;  cocoa,  8,661  dollars;  cinchona,  3,740 
dollars.  In  1894  the  exports  of  coffee  were  of  the  value  of  20,889,166  dollars. 
The  exports  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  cinchona  are  on  the  increase.  The  sugar 
and  fruit  trades  have  also  been  much  developed. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Guatemala  (according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns)  for  the  last  three  years  was  as  follows  : — 


—                                              1892 

1893 

1894 
£ 

337,333 
316,685 

Imports  into  U.  K.  from  Guate- 
mala      

Exports  of  British  produce  to 
Guatemala     .... 

& 
311,406 
250,809 

£ 

368,256 
257,969 

Of  the  imports  from  Guatemala  into  the  United  Kingdom,  coffee  amounted 
to  335,441Z.  ;  of  the  exports  to  Guatemala,  cottons  amounted  to  159,743Z.  ; 
cotton  yarn,  29,480Z.  ;  iron,  45,057Z.  ;  machinery,  22,945^.  ;  woollens, 
13,577Z. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1893,  500  vessels  of  750,792  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic. 
The  vessels  belonged  mostly  to  the  United  States.  Now  (1895)  the  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  is  much  greater,  but  statistics  are  not  obtainable. 

There  is  a  line  of  railway  from  San  Jose  through  Escuintla  to  the  capital 
(114  miles),  a  line  from  Champerico  to  Retalhuleu  (32  miles),  and  one  from 
Retalhuleu  to  San  Filipe.  The  total  length  of  line  is  about  150  miles. 
New  lines  to  a  length  of  over  210  miles  are  being  constructed,  and  ^others 
have  been  contracted  for.  The  Government  guarantees  a  subsidy  of  about 
1,630Z.  per  mile.  There  are  a  few  good  roads,  but  away  from  the  railway 
most  of  the  traffic  is  on  mule-back. 

There  were  in  1894,  176  post-offices.  The  total  postal  movement  (letters, 
cards,  parcels,  &c.),  in  1894  was,  despatched,  5,150,926  ;  received,  4,379,654. 
Of  telegraphs  there  were  2,475  miles,  with  135  offices,  in  1893  ;  the  number 
of  messages  was  702,433. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Banks  in  Guatemala  are  : — The  Banco  Internacional,  the  Banco  Colum- 
biano  of  Guatemala,  and  the  Banco  de  Occidente  at  Quezaltenango.  The  last- 
named  paid,  in  1894,  a  dividend  of  14  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital. 

The  Dollar  or  Peso,  of  100  Ccntavas,  weight,  25  grammes,  '900  fine; 
nominal  value,  4s.  ;  rate  of  exchange  in  London,  November,  1895,  103  per 
cent.     The  currency  is  mostly  paper  money. 
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Weights  and  Measures 

The  Spanish  Libra  of  16  ounces     . 
,    Arroba  of  25  libras 
,     Quintal  of  4  arrobas 
,     Tinelada  of  20  quintals 
,    Fanega  ..... 
he  metrical  system  is  now  adopted. 


=  1  •014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

=  25-35  lb. 

=  101-40 

=  18-10  cwt. 

=  1^  imperial  bushel. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Guatemala  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Seiior  Fernando  Cruz,  accredited  May  28,  1892  ; 
accredited  also  to  France,  and  resident  in  Paris. 

Secretary. — Domingo  Estrada. 

Gonsul-General. — Benjamin  Isaac,  accredited  December  27,  1879. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchestei-, 
Southampton,  Plymouth,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Newport. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Guatemala. 

Minister  and  Consul-General  to  the  several  Republics  of  Central  America* 
Audley  C.  Gosling  (on  leave).  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Copenhagen  1881  ; 
Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Madrid  1887,  and  at  St.  Petersburg  1888 ;  ap- 
pointed to  Central  America  1890. 

Charge  d' Affaires  and  Acting  Consul-General. — James  F.  Roberts. 

There  is  a  British  Consul  at  Quezaltenango  and  a  Vice-Consul  at 
Livingston  and  San  Jose. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Guatemala. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Imp.  4.     London. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Guatemala.  No.  32  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
Washington,  1892. 

Informe  de  la  Direccion  de  Estadistica.     Guatemala,  1895. 

Informe  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomento.     Guatemala,  1895. 

Memorias  de  los  Secretaries  de  Estado  del  Gobierno  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala 
(Gobernacion  y  Justicia ;  Instruccion  Piiblica  ;  Guerra  ;  Hacienda  ;  Relaciones  Exteriores), 
Guatemala,  1895. 

Movimiento  de  poblacion  habido  en  los  pueblos  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala  durante  el 
aiio  de  1894.    Guatemala,  1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

5er»iouiZI*  (Dr.  Gustav),  Briefe  aus  Guatemala,  in  Dr.  Peterraann's 'Mittheilungen.'  4. 
Gotha,  1868-69. 

Bernouilli  (Dr.   Gustav),    Reise  in  der  Republik  Guatemala,  in  Dr.   A.   Petermann's 
Mittheilungen.'    4.    Gotha,  1873. 
Brigham  (T.),  Guatemala.    The  Land  of  the  Quetzal.    London,  1887. 
Frobel  (Julius),  Aus  America.     2  vols.  8.     Leipzig,  1857-58. 
Gonzalez  (Dario),  Geografla  de  Centro-America.     San  Salvador,  1877. 
Lajiriere    (J.),    De  Paris  a  Guatemala,  Notes  de  voyage  au  centre  de  rAmerique.     8. 
Paris,  1877. 

Lemale  (G.),  Guia  geografica  de  los  centros  de  poblacion  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala. 
Guatemala,  1882. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Central-America.     2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1863. 
Morelet  (L),  Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  centi'ale.     2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1859. 
Report  of  Committee  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.     London 
1895. 

Squier  (E.  G.),  The  States  of  Central  America.     8.     London,  1868. 

Stall  (Otto),  Guatemala.    Reisen  und  Schilderungen  aus  den  Jahren  1878-83.    Leipzi--- 
fP6. 
Whetham  (.T.  W.  Boddam),  Across  Central  America.     8.     London,  1877. 
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HAITI. 

(Rl^PUBLIQUE    d'HaiTI.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Haiti,  formerly  a  French  colony,  was  proclaimed  independen 
January  1,  1804,  and  is  now  governed  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed  June 
14,  1867.  The  legislative  power  rests  in  a  National  Assembly,  divided  into 
two  chambers,  respectively  called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  latter  is  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  all  male  citizens  engaged 
in  some  occupation,  for  the  term  of  three  years  ;  while  the  members  of  the 
Senate  (39  in  number)  are  nominated  for  six  years  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  two  lists  presented  by  the  Executive  and  the  Electoral  Colleges  ; 
one-third  retire  every  two  years.  Members  of  both  houses  are  paid,  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  by  the  month  (150  dollars)  during  session.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President  who,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, must  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  in  recent  years  has  generally 
been  chosen  by  the  United  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  sitting  in 
National  Assembly,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  troops,  and  by  delegates 
of  parties  acting  as  representatives  of  the  people.  The  nominal  term  of 
oflice  of  the  President  is  seven  years  ;  it  is  generally  cut  short,  however, 
by  insurrections. 

President  of  the  Republic. — General  Hyppolite,  May  1890. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on,  under  the  President, 
by  four  heads  of  departments.     The  President  receives  a  salary  of  4,800Z. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic,  which  embraces  the  western  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — ^the  larger  but  less  populated  eastern  division  forming  the 
Republic  of  Santo  Domingo — is  estimated  at  10,204  English  square  miles. 
A  census  of  the  population  does  not  exist ;  the  inhabitants,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  negroes  and  the  rest  mulattoes,  with  very  few  of  European 
descent,  are  calculated  by  the  best  authorities  to  number  about  572,000, 
while  a  more  probable  estimate  by  a  native  writer  gives  the  total  at 
960,000  in  1887.  Capital  :  Port-au-Prince,  with  40,000  to  60,000  inhabi- 
tants, situated  on  a  large  bay,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour.  Cape 
Haiti  has  a  population  of  about  29, 000,  and  Les  Cayes  about  25, 000.  The 
language  of  the  country  is  French,  though  most  of  the  people  speak  a 
debased  dialect  known  as  Creole  French. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  is  nominally  Roman  Catholicism.  Public  elementary  edu- 
cation is  free,  the  country  being  divided  into  14  inspectors'  districts.  The 
sum  allotted  for  public  instruction  amounts  to  nearly  1,000,000  dollars 
annually,  but  the  educational  system  is  still  very  imperfect,  especially  in  rural 
districts.  There  are  400  national  schools,  besides  private  schools,  and  5  public 
lycees. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  Haiti  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  customs,  paid  in 
American  gold  on  exports  and  in  currency  on  imports.  For  two  years  ended 
September  30,  the  revenue  was  estimated  as  follows : — 


1892 
1893 

Total  Revenue 

Expoi-t  Duties 

Import  Duties 

Gold  dollars 
7,322,076 
7,691,580 

Gold  dollars 
3,102,456 
3,164,960 

Currency  dollars 
5,063,544 
4,526,620 

DEFENCE — COMMERCE  AND   COMMUNICATIONS 


The  revenue  for  1894  was  6,650,000  dollars,  and  expenditure  for  1894-95 
8,042,705  dollars. 

On  December  31,  1892,  the  public  debt  was  as  follows  : — External  debt  at 
5  per  cent,  4,471,312  dollars;  internal  at  5  per  cent,  4,406,083  dollars; 
floating  (currency),  802,714  dollars;  (gold),  186,960  dollars;  short  loans, 
3,085,482  dollars  ;  paper  currency,  4,040,795  dollars;  total,  16,993,347 
dollars,  or  about  3,520,833Z.  In  1894  the  total  debt  amounted  to  about 
3,662,000Z. 

Defence. 

The  army,  under  a  '  law  of  reorganisation '  passed  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  1878,  consists,  nominally,  of  6,828  men,  chiefly  infantry. 
There  is  a  special  'Guard  of  the  Government,'  numbering  650  men,  com- 
manded by  10  generals,  who  also  act  as  aides-de-camp  to  the  President  oi 
the  Republic.  The  Republic  possesses  a  flotilla  of  six  small  vessels,  which 
may  be  ranked  as  third-class  cruisers.  The  most  recent  are  the  Dessalineft 
(1,200  tons)  dating  from  1883  ;  the  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  from  1886  ;  and 
the  Capois-la-Mort.  The  last-named  a  despatch  gun-boat,  with  her  sister  the 
Alexandre  PefAon  (since  lost)  was  launched  at  Havre  early  in  1893.  A  small 
vessel,  210  feet  long  and  30  feet  broad,  having  a  displacement  of  940  tons, 
has  been  built  in  this  country,  and  launched  in  1895.  She  is  named  the 
Crete-d-Plerrot,  and  has  a  speed  of  15*5  knots.  Her  armament  consists  of 
1  6-3-in.  De  Bange  gim,  1  4-7-in.  ditto,  4  4-in  ditto,  and  6  light  guns. 

Commerce  and  Communications. 

The  exports  from  Haiti  consist  chiefly  of  coff'ee,  cocoa,  and  logwood.  At 
Jacmel  in  1894  the  imports  amounted  to  965,086  American  dollars,  and  the 
exports  to  1,876,728  American  dollars.  The  exports  of  coff'ee  were  of  the 
value  of  1,851,120  dollars  ;  logwood,  15,701  dollars. 

At  Cape  Haiti  the  total  imports  amounted  to  1,388,845  gourdes,  and 
exports  to  2,239,862  gourdes.  The  coff'ee  exports  were  82,244  bags  ;  logwood 
30,636,650  lbs.;  cocoa,  576,700 lbs. 

From  Aux  Cayes  in  1894  the  coffee  exports  were  63,067  bags  (of  150  lbs.) 
of  the  value  of  1,380,000  gourdes;  logwood,  3,320  tons,  value  66,500 
gourdes. 

There  is  no  report  of  the  exact  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Republic  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  '  Annual  Statement '  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  gives  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  together. 
But  as  the  population  of  the  latter  State  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that 
of  Haiti,  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  each 
during  the  last  five  years  from  the  statement  given  in  the  following  table  : — ; 


- 

1890       1        If  91 

1S92 

1893       1       1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£         \         £ 

Imports    from  Haiti    and 

Santo  Domingo  into  U.  K. 

89,593 

44,757 

40,971 

67,706 

81,072 

Exports    of    British    pro- 

1 

duce      to      Haiti      and 

Santo  Domingo 

528,357 

320,998 

247,971 

332,810    337,979 

The  chief  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894  were  logwood,  valued  at 
55,920^.  ;  mahogany  and  other  woods,  22,543Z.  The  staple  article  of  British 
produce  exported  to  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  consists  of  cotton  manufactures, 
valued  at  164,388^.  in  1891  ;  139,675^.in  1892;  218,309^.  in  1893;  208,825^. 
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in    1894;  linens,  19,2761.  in  1891;  14,522Z.  in  1892;  22,6661    in    1893; 
22,171Z.  in  1894  ;  iron,  wrought  and  im wrought,  37,593Z.  in  1894. 

At  Jacmel  in  1894  there  entered  185  vessels  of  11,447  tons,  and  cleared 
183  of  7,069  tons.  At  Cape  Haiti  in  1894  there  entered  234  vessels  of 
254,729  tons,  and  the  same  number  cleared.  At  Aux  Cayes  there  entered 
141  vessels  of  184,552  tons,  and  cleared  142  of  186,039  tons. 

There  are  31  post  offices.     Haiti  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1880. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Gourde,  or  dollar,  nominal  value,  45.  The  coin  represents  5  francs, 
but  its  value  is  subject  to  fluctuation,  of  which  the  annual  average  may  be  17 
per  cent,  premium  on  the  American  dollar.  Gold  =  85|  cents  American 
gold. 

The  coin  in  circulation  consists  of  a  small  amount  of  old  silver  coin 
(1810-43)  ;  silver  to  the  amount  of  2,900,000  dollars,  and  copper  to  the 
amount  of  75,000  dollars,  issued  during  the  ten  years  1881-90  ;  and  an 
amount  of  American  coin  estimated  at  1,000,000  dollars  (gold).  The  bank 
notes  in  circulation  are  issued  by  the  Haytian  Government  under  the  control 
of  the  Banque  Nationale  d' Haiti. 

The  weights  and  measures  in  use  are  those  of  France. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Hepresentatives. 

1,  Or  Haiti  in  Great  Britatk. 

Charge  d'Affcdres. — Louis  Joseph  Janvier. 
Consul. — Maurice  Erdmann. 

There  are  consular  agents  at  Cardiff,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Cork, 
Grimsby,  Dundee,  Glasgow. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Haiti. 
Consul -General. — Augustus  Cohen. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Haiti. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  in  the  year  1894.     Imp.  C     London,  1895. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.     London,  1895. 

Haiti.     Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.     Washington,  1892. 

Reports  on  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Haiti,  in  '  Deutsches  Handels-Archiv,'  for  1895. 
Berlin. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ardouin  (Beaubrun),  Etudes  sur  I'histoire  de  Haiti.     10  vols.    Paris,  1853-61. 
Bonneau  (Alex.),  Haiti,  ses  progres,  son  avenir.    8.    Paris.  1862. 
Fortunat  (Dantes),  Nouvelle  geogi-aphie  de  I'ile  de  Haiti.    Port-au-Prince,  1888. 
Handelmann  (J.),  Geschichte  von  Haiti.     8.    Kiel,  1856. 

Hazard  (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present;  with  a  glance  at  Haiti.  London 
187«. 

Janvier  (L.  J.),  Les  Constitutions  d'Haiti  (1801-1885).     Paris,  1886. 

Madiou  (N.),  Histoire  de  Haiti.     3  vols.    8.    Port-au-Prince,  1847. 

Aajt  (K.),  Histoire  des  Caziques  de  Haiti.    8.     Port-au-Prince,  1855. 

St.  John  (Sir  Spenser),  Haiti,  or  the  Black  Republic.     2nd  ed.     London,  1889. 

Tippenhmier  (L.  Gentil),  Die  Insel  Haiti.     2  vols,     Leipzig,  1893. 
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HAWAII. 

(Hawaii-Nei.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Under  Kamehameha  I.  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  were  united 
into  one  kingdom.  The  second  king  of  the  name  and  his  queen  died  in 
England,  1823.  Under  Kamehameha  III.  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  was 
recognised  by  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  subsequently 
by  other  Governments.  This  king  gave  his  subjects  a  constitution  in  1840, 
which  was  revised  and  extended  in  1852,  and  on  his  death  in  1854  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Kamehameha  IV.,  the  husband  of  Queen  Emma, 
who  died  in  1863.  His  brother,  Kamehameha  V.,  succeeded,  and  proclaimed 
a  revised  constitution,  August  20,  1864.  On  his  death  in  1872,  without 
issue.  Prince  Lunalilo  was  chosen,  on  whose  death  in  1874  Kalakaua  was 
elected  king,  and  he  was  succeeded  January  20,  1891,  by  Liliuokalani,  his 
eldest  sister. 

On  January  15,  1893,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
Queen  and  her  Cabinet  regarding  a  new  constitution,  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  formed  which,  two  days  later,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
the  Hawaiian  monarchical  system  was  abrogated  and  that  a  provisional 
government  had  been  established.  On  July  4,  1894,  a  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed. According  to  the  new  constitution,  the  Legislature  consists  of  a 
Senate  of  15  members,  elected,  by  indirect  vote,  for  six  years,  one  third  of 
the  Senate  being  renewed  every  two  years  ;  and  a  Chamber  of  Representatives 
of  15  members,  elected,  by  indirect  vote,  for  two  years.  Senators  must  be 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  property  of  the  value  of  3,000 
dollars  or  an  annual  income  of  1,200  dollars.  Members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  property 
of  the  value  of  1,000  dollars  or  an  annual  income  of  600  dollars.  Every 
Hawaiian  of  full  age  who  can  speak,  read,  and  write  either  Hawaiian  or 
English  has  the  right  to  vote.  The  President  must  be  a  Hawaiian  or  have 
been  resident  in  Hawaii  for  15  years  ;  he  is  elected  for  six  years  by  the  two 
Houses  in  united  session,  and  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  following  term  of 
office.  The  State  Council  consists  of  1 5  members,  of  whom  5  are  appointed 
by  the  Senate,  5  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  5  by  the  President. 
President  of  the  Bepuhlic. — Sandford  B.  Dole,  for  the  term  1894-1900. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  6,640  square  miles — namely,  Hawaii, 
4,210  ;  Maui,  760  ;  Ohau,  600  ;  Kauai,  590  ;  Molokai,  270  ;  Lanai,  150  ; 
Niihau,  97  ;  Kahoolawe,  63  square  miles.      According  to  the  census  of  1884, 
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the  population  was  80,578 — 51,539  males  and  29,039  females  ;  and  according 
to  the  census  of  1890,  89,990—58,714  males  and  31,276  females.  Births 
in  1890  and  1891,  4,438  ;  deaths,  4,177  ;  excess  of  births  for  the  two  years,  261. 
Of  the  population  in  1890,  34,436  were  natives,  6,186  half-castes,  7,495  born  in 
Hawaii  of  foreign  parents,  15,301  Chinese,  12,360  Japanese,  8,602  Portuguese, 
1,928  Americans,  1,344  British,  1,034  Germans,  227  Norwegians,  70  French, 
588  Polynesians,  and  419  other  foreigners.  The  native  population  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  discovery 
of  the  islands,  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  the  population  numbered  probably 
200,000.  Since  then  the  natives  have  rapidly  decreased,  and  since  the  census 
of  1884  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  native  population  of  5,578.  The 
foreign  element  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing.  The  immigration  in  1884  was 
7,654  and  emigration  4,941  ;  in  1885  the  former  5,410  and  the  latter  1,805  ;  in 
1886  there  were  3,725  arrivals  and  2,189  departures  ;  in  1887,  arrivals  3,250, 
departures  2,220  ;  in  1888,  5,532  arrivals,  2,890  departures;  in  1889,  3,671 
arrivals,  2,313  departures;  in  1890,  4,603  arrivals,  2,071  departures;  in 
1891,  7,536  arrivals,  3,037  departures  ;  in  1892,  5,468  arrivals,  4,103  de- 
partures; in  1893,  5,672  arrivals,  3,926  departures;  excess  of  arrivals, 
1,746  ;  in  1894,  8,114  arrivals,  5,477  departures  ;  excess  of  arrivals,  2,637. 
Most  of  the  immigrants  are  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  capital,  Honolulu 
(22,907  inhabitants),  is  in  the  island  of  Oahu. 


Religion  and  Instruction. 

All  forms  of  religion  are  permitted  and  protected.  Nearly  all  the  natives 
are  Christians.  There  is  a  Church  of  England  bishop  at  Honolulu  ;  there  is 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  ministers  of  various  denominations. 
According  to  latest  statistics  there  are  29,685  Protestants,  20,072  Roman 
Catholics,  72  Jews,  3,576  Mormons,  30,821  undesignated.  Schools  are 
established  all  over  the  islands,  the  sum  allotted  for  public  instruction  in 
1892-94  being  210,600  dollars.  In  1892  there  were  168  schools,  with  392 
teachers  and  10,712  pupils  ;  of  the  pupils  5,353  were  Hawaiians,  1,866  half- 
castes,  and  2,253  Portuguese. 


Finance. 


The  budget  is  voted  for  a  biennial  period.      The  following  shows 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  dollars  for  the  last  five  financial  periods  : — 


the 


- 

1884-86 

1886-88 

1888-90 

1890-92 

1892-94 

Revenue 
Expenditure  . 

3,010,655 
2,988,722 

4,812,576 
4,712,285 

3,632,197 
3,250,510 

4,408,033 
4,095,891 

3,874,559 
3,690,449 

The  revenue  is  largely  derived  from  customs  (1,204,305  dollars  in 
1890-92)  and  internal  taxes  (963,495  dollars  in  1890-92),  while  the  largest 
item  of  expenditure  was  for  the  interior  (1,641,848  dollars  in  1890-92).  The 
debt  on  December  31,  1894,  amounted  to  3,585,161  dollars.  The  interest 
varies  from  5  to  12  per  cent. 


DIPLOMATIC   REPRESENTATIVES, 


Commerce,  Shipping,  and  Communications. 
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1^^^  The  islands  are  to  a  great  extent  mountainous  and  volcanic,  but  the 
soil  is  highly  fertile  and  productive.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  staple  industries, 
while  cotfee,  hides,  bananas,  and  wool  are  also  exported.  The  following 
table  shows  the  commerce  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  and  shipping  for 
five  years  : — 


—              Imports 

Native  Exports 

Customs 
Receipts 

Ships  Entered 

Tonnage 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1,000  dollars 
6,962 
7,439 
4,684 
5,347 
5,730 

1,000  dollars 

13,143    '• 

10,107 

7,960 

10,742 

9,141 

1,000  dollars 
696 
733 
494 
545 
523 

295 
310 
262 
315 
340 

230,120 
284,155 
238,622  - 
323,685 
336,408 

The  chief  exports  in  1894  were  :— Sugar,  8,474,000  dollars  ;  rice,  327,000 
dollars  ;  bananas,  125,000  dollars  ;  the  imports  are  mainly  groceries  and  pro- 
visions, clothing,  grain,  timber,  machinery,  hardware,  cotton  goods.  91  per 
cent,  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  States. 

Steamers  connect  the  islands  with  the  American  continent,  Australasia, 
and  China.  In  the  inter-island  traffic  20  steamers  and  28  sailing  vessels  are 
constantly  engaged.  In  1894  there  were  51  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the 
islands,  of  21,459  tons.  There  are  about  71  miles  of  railway  in  the  islands 
of.  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Oahu.  There  are  telegraphs  in  the  islands  of 
Maui,  Hawaii,  between  Hawaii  and  Oahu,  and  round  the  latter  island 
total  length  250  miles  ;  nearly  every  family  in  Honolulu  has  its  telephone. 
In  1893,  the  total  number  of  letters,  &c.,  transmitted  and  received  by  the 
Post  Office  was  2,276,000  ;  there  were  72  post-offices.  Postal  savings-banks, 
1890  ;  depositors,  2,641  ;  amount,  956,999  dollars.  Honolulu  is  lighted  by 
electricity  and  has  lines  of  tramways.  The  various  islands  will  shortly  be 
connected  by  telegraphic  cable. 

Currency. 

Hitherto,  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  nations  have  passed  current  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  legal  tender,  either  at  their  real  or  nominal  value  ;  but 
from  December  1,  1884,  only  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  legal 
tender  for  more  than  10  dollars,  and  only  Hawaiian  and  United  States 
silver  coins  for  smaller  amounts.  Paper  money  is  not  in  use,  except  in  the 
form  of  treasury  certificates  for  coin  deposited  there. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Hawaii  in  Great  Britain. 
Consul  in  London. — M.  Hopkins, 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Hawaii. 
Commissioner  and  ConsuUGeneral, — Albert  G.  S.  Hawes. 
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statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Hawaii. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Honolulu,  1895. 

Biennial  Reports  to  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  of  1894.    Honolulu,  1895. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series,  No.  1651.     London,  1895. 

Report  on  Hawaii  in  '  Deutsches  Handels-Archiv '  for  September,  1895.    Berlin. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Alexander  (W.  D.),  A  Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People.    8.     New  York,  1892. 
Andri  (A.),  Les  iles  Hawiai.    Gand,  1886. 
Bnstian  (Adolf),  Zur  Kenntniss  Hawaii's.     Berlin,  1883. 
Bird  (Miss  I.),  The  Hawaiian  Archipelago.    London,  1878. 
Brassey  (Lady),  A  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam.    London,  1880. 

Bowser  (G.),  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  Statistical  Directory,  &c.     San  Francisco,  1880. 
Button  (Capt.  C.  U.  S.  A.),  Hawaiian  Volcanoes.    Washington,  D.C.,  1885. 
Ellis  (W.)  Tour  through  Hawaii.    London,  1827. 
Ellis  (W.),  Polynesian  Researches.    4  vols.    London,  1831. 
Fornander  (C),  Origin  of  the  Polynesian  Nations.    3  vols.    London,  1885. 
Gordon  Cumviing  (Miss  C.  F.),  Fire  Fountains :  tlie  Kingdom  of  Hawaii.    2  vols.    London , 
1885. 

Hopkins  (Mauley),  History  of  Hawaii.     2nd  edition.    London.  1866. 

Jarvis(3.  J.),  History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.     Honolulu,  1847. 

Luther  (U.  Gulik,  M.'D.),  Climate,  &c.,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    New  York,  1855. 

Mine  (Albert),  L'archipel  des  iles  Hawai  ou  Sandwich.    Bordeaux,  1885. 

Monnier  (Marcel),  Un  printemps  sur  le  Pacifique.    lies  Hawaii.    Paris,  1885. 

Stoddard  (C.  W.),  Hawaiian  Life.     Chicago,  1894. 

Thrum  (T.  G.),  Hawiiiian  Annual.     Honolulu. 

Varigny  (C.  de),  Quatorze  ans  aux  les  Sandwich.    Paris. 

Whitney  (H.  M.),  Tlie  Hawaiian  Guide  Rook.     Honolulu.  1890. 


HONDURAS. 

(Republica  de  Honduras.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras,  established  January  11,  1839,  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Confederation  of  Central' America  in  1839,  is  governed  under 
a  charter  proclaimed  October,  1894.  It  gives  the  legislative  power  to  a 
Congress  of  Deputies  in  the  ratio  of  one  per  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
executive  authority  rests  with  a  President,  nominated  and  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  four  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Policarpo  Bonilla.     December,  1893. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  ministers, 
to  whom  are  entrusted  the  departments-  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  Public 
Works,  War,  Finance,  Public  Instruction  and  Justice. 

The  active  army  consists  of  500  men  with  20,000  militia. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  calculated  to  embrace  about  43, 000  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population,  in  1889,  of  396,048,  or  about  9  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  15  departments.  The  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  consists  of  aboriginal  'Indians,'  and  the  sparse  European- 
descended  population,  mainly  of  Spanish  origin.  The  capital  of  the  Republic 
is  the  ancient  town  of  Tegucigalpa, '  with  12,600  inhabitants,  situate  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  State.  The  main  ports  are  Amapala  on  the  Pacific, 
Puerto  Cortes,  Trujillo,  Roatan,  Utila,  and  La  Ceiba,  on  the  Atlantic. 

Instruction  and  Crime. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  the  Constitution 
guarantees  freedom  to  all  creeds,  and  the  State  does  not  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  any.  Instruction  is  free,  compulsory,  and  entirely  secular.  There  is 
a  university,  eight  colleges  (three  of  them  for  females),  and  about  640  schools 
with  21, 000  scholars.  In  1889, 1, 144  persons  were  tried  for  offences.  Of  these 
288  were  condemned  to  lengthened  periods  of  imprisonment  (28  for  homicide). 

Finance. 

The  actual  revenue  for  1889  (year  ended  30  July)  was  1,432,522  dollars  ; 
1891,  1,850,163  dollars  ;  1892,  1,764,137  dollars.  For  1891  the  expenditure 
was  2,983,570  dollars;  1892,  2,603,650  dollars.  For  the  year  1894-95,  the 
estimated  revenue  amounted  to  1,544,785  dollars;  expenditure,  1,542,917 
dollars.  Receipts  from  customs  duties,  532,056  dollars  ;  from  excise  duties 
on  spirits,  tobacco,  stamped  paper,  &c.,  814,529  dollars. 

In  January,  1895,  the  external  debt  of  Honduras  consisted  of  four  loans, 
contracted  from  1867  to  1870,  amounting  to  5,398,570^.,  with  arrears  of 
interest  amounting  to  10,223,880Z.  ;  total,  15,622, 450^.  No  interest  has  been 
paid  since  1872.     The  internal  debt  in  1892  amounted  to  2,742,574  dollars. 

Production  and  Commerce. 

Agriculture  is  gradually  developing.  The  chief  products  are  tobacco,  sugar, 
maize,  bananas,  and  coffee  ;  while  indigo,  rice,  wheat  are  grown  in  small  quan- 
tities. Cattle  breeding  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  dairy  farming  on  a  small 
scale.  The  mineral  resources  of  Honduras  are  great — gold,  silver,  copper,  lead. 
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iron,  antimony  being  found  in  almost  every  department.  Deposits  of  brown 
and  other  coal  have  also  jaeen  found.  There  are  about  17  important  mining 
companies  at  work,  but  statistics  of  their  operations  are  not  procurable.  In 
September,  1892,  142  lbs.  of  gold,  valued  at  25,000  dollars,  were  shipped  at 
the  port  of  Amapala.  The  mining  code  of  1888  is  in  force,  and  other  laws 
have  been  issued  since. 

There  are  no  recent  or  complete  trade  statistics  for  Honduras.  For  the 
year  1892  (ended  30  July),  the  imports  are  given  at  1,368,310  dollars.  The 
chief  imports  were  ironware,  60,703  dollars  ;  cotton  goods,  238,732  dollars  ; 
beer,  11,645  dollars;  wine,  44,062  dollars  ;  paper,  27,236  dollars.  Of  the 
imports,  912,000  dollars'  value  entered  at  Amapala  (on  the  Pacific  coast),  and 
356,820  dollars  at  Puerto  Cortes  (on  the  Atlantic  coast).  Merchandise  for 
Tegucigalpa  should  be  sent  by  Amapala.  For  1892  the  exports  amounted  to 
1,873,000  dollars.  The  chief  exports  were :  live  stock,  636,277  dollars; 
bananas,  211,940  dollars  ;  cocoanuts,  91,990  dollars  ;  tobacco,  22,159  dollars  ; 
coffee,  36,393  dollars;  sarsaparilla,  19,883  dollars ;  silver,  652,500  dollars; 
gold,  25, 000  dollars.  More  than  half  the  trade,  both  import  and  export,  is 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  mostly  with  neighbouring 
Republics. 

In  1892,  943  vessels  of  267,023  tons  (153  vessels  British  and  201  United 
States)  entered  the  five  ports  of  the  Republic.  In  1894,  117  vessels  of  71,022 
tons  (33  of  23,600  tons  British)  entered  the  port  of  Puerto  Cortes. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Honduras  (according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns)  amounted  in  1894  to  11,888^.,  of  which  9,986/. 
was  for  mahogany.  The  domestic  exports  from  the  LFnited  Kingdom  to 
Honduras  amounted  to  53,713Z.,  the  chief  article  exported  being  cottons, 
43,474/. 

Communications. 

In  1890  there  were  56  post-offices;  receipts  19,436  dollars,  expenses 
157,851  dollars.  There  are  more  than  1,800  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  126 
offices.  There  is  a  railway  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  San  Pedro  Sula,  37  miles. 
A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  of  93  miles  from 
Tegucigalpa  to  the  Pacific,  and  another  for  a  line  in  the  Mosquitia  Territory. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Silver  Dollar,  of  100  cents  (nominal  value,  4s,,  real  value  3a'.  Ad.), 
weighs  25  grammes,  '900  fine.  There  are  also  20-,  5-,  and  1-peso  gold 
pieces,  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  corresponding  French  coins. 

In  November,  1894,  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  equal  to  the  American 
gold  dollar  was  announced,  the  existing  gold  coinage  having  been  demonetised. 

™,       .      ,      r  for  wine  =  3i  imperial  gallons. 

The  Arroha  |  ^,    ^il  .  .  -  2%        ,, 

,,    Square  Vara        .  .  =1*90  vara  =  1  yard. 

.,    Faiuga  .  .  =   1^  imperial  bushel. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Honduras  in  Great  Britain, 

Gonsul-General—^Y.  Binney. 
There  is  a  Consul  at  Manchester. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Honduras. 
Minister  and  Conml-Gevsral. — Audley  C.  Gosling. 

Consuls. — William  Melhado  (Truxillo) ;  Robert  McLachlan  (Omoa)  ; 
Samuel  Humber  (Tegucigalpa) ;  J.  Rbssner  (Amapala). 


w 

'      Statistica 
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atistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Honduras. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Amiual  statement  of  the   Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894.  Imp.   4. 
jondon.  1895. 
Annuario  Bstadistico  for  1889,  by  A.  R.  Vallejo.     Tagucigalpi,  1893. 
Boletin  Financiero.     Tegucigalpa. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.     London,  1893  and  1894. 
Gaceta  Oficial  de  Honduras. 
Honduras.  Bulletin  No.  57  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  "Washington,  1892 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bates  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.     London,  1882. 

C/irtJ-Ic.s(C.),  Honduras.     8.     Chicago,  1890. 

Fiallos  (E.  C  ),  Sketch  of  Central  Ameri(;a  by. 

Frobel  (Julius),  Seven  Years'  Travel  in  Central  America.     8.  London,  1853. 

Gonzalez  (D.),  Geografia  de  Centro-America.    San  Salvador,  1878. 

Lovibard  (Thomas  R.),  The  New  Honduras.    New  York,  1887. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Central-America.     2  vols.     8.     Hamburg,  1SG3. 

Pellefier  (Conaul  E.),  Honduras  et  ses  ports.  Documents  officiels  sur  le  chemin-de-fer 
iuteroceanique.     8.     Paris,  1869. 

Reichai  dt  (M.),  CentYo-Amevicsi.    8.     Braunschweig,  1851. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Appendix  for  1894. 
London,  1895. 

Schcrzer  (Karl,  Ritter  von),  Wandcrungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Freistaaten 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  und  San  Salvador.     8.     Braunschweig,  1857. 

Soltera  (Maria),  A  Lady's  Ride  across  Spanish  Honduras.    London,  1884. 

Squicr(E.  G.),  Honduras  :  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical.     8.     London,  1870 
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ITALY. 

(Regno  d' Italia.) 

Reigning  King. 

TJmberto  I.,  born  March  14, 1844,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Vittorio 
Emanuele  II.  of  Italy  and  of  Archduchess  Adelaide  of  Austria. 
Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  January  9, 
1878.  Married,  April  22,  1868,  to  Queen  Margherita,  born 
November  20,  1851,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa. 

Son  of  the  King. 

Vittorio  Emanuele,  Prince  of  Naples,  born  November  11, 
1869. 

Sisters  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Clotilde,  born  March  2,  1843 ;  married,  January 
30,  1859,  to  the  late  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul 
Bonaparte;  widow,  March  17,  1891  ;  offspring  of  the  union  are 
Napoleon  Victor,  born  July  18, 1862  ;  Louis,  born  July  16, 1864  ; 
and  Maria  Lsetizia,  born  December  20,  1866  ;  married,  September 
11,  1888,  to  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Aosta ;  widow,  January  18, 
1890. 

II.  Princess  Pia,  born  October  16,  1847;  married,  September 
27,  1862,  to  the  late  King  Luis  I.  of  Portugal ;  widow,  October 
19,  1889. 

Nephews  of  the  King. 

Prince  Emanuele  Filiberto,  Duke  of  Aosta,  born  January  13, 
1869,  married,  June  25,  1895,  to  Princess  Elena  d' Orleans, 
daughter  of  the  late  Comte  de  Paris ;  Prince  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
Count  of  Turin,  born  November  24, 1870  ;  Prince  Luigi  Amedeo, 
Duke  of  Abbruzzi,  born  January  30,  1873  ;  Prince  Umberto 
Maria,  Count  of  Salemi,  born  June  22,  1889 — children  of  the 
late  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Aosta. 

Aunt  of  the  King. 

Princess  Klisabetta,  horn  February  4,  1830,  the  daughter  of 
King  Johann  of  Saxony;  married,  April  30,  1850,  to  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa  ;  widow,  February  10,  1855  ; 
re-married,  in  1856,  to  the  Marquis  of  Rapallo.     Offspring  of  the 
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first  union  are: — 1.  Princess  Margherita,  born  November  20, 
1851 ;  married,  April  22,  1868,  to  King  Umberto  I.  2.  Prince 
Tommaso  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa,  vice-admiral,  born  February  6, 
1854;  married,  April  14,  1883,  to  Princess  Isabella,  daughter  of 
the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  ;  offspring,  Prince  Ferdinando 
Umberto,  born  April  21,  1884. 

The  origin  of  the  reigning  house  is  not  historically  established  ;  but  most 
genealogists  trace  it  to  a  German  Count  Berthold,  who,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  established  himself  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alps,  between  Mont 
Blanc  and  Lake  Leman.  In  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  acquired  the  countries  of  Turin  and  Susa.  Count  Amadeus,  in  1383, 
founded  a  law  of  primogeniture  which  greatly  strengthened  the  family, 
leading  to  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Nice.  In  1416  the 
Counts  of  Savoy  adopted  the  title  of  Duke  ;  in  1418  they  acquired  the 
Principality  of  Piedmont ;  and  in  1713  they  obtained  the  island  of  Sicily, 
with  the  title  of  King.  Sicily  had  to  be  exchanged,  in  1720,  for  the  isle  of 
Sardinia,  to  which  henceforth  the  royal  dignity  remained  attached.  Genoa 
and  the  surrounding  territory  were  added  to  the  Sardinian  Crown  at  the  peace 
of  1815.  The  direct  male  line  of  the  House  of  Savoy  died  out  with  King 
Carlo  Felix  in  1831,  and,  the  existing  Salic  law  prohibiting  the  accession  of 
females,  the  crown  fell  to  Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  of  the  house  of  Savoy- 
Carignano,  a  branch  founded  by  Tommaso  Francesco,  born  in  1596,  younger 
son  of  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele  I.  of  Savoy,  King  Carlo  Alberto,  the  first  of 
the  house  of  Savoy-Carignano,  abdicated  the  throne  March  23,  1849,  in  favour 
of  his  son,  the  late  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  By  the  Peace  of  Zurich, 
November  10,  1859,  King  Yittorio  Emanuele  11.  obtained  Lombardy,  with 
the  exception  of  Mantua,  part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Duchies  of  Parma 
and  Modena.  On  March  11,  1860,  annexation  to  Sardinia  was  voted  by 
plebiscite  in  Parma,  Modena,  the  Romagna,  and  Tuscany ;  on  October  21, 
Sicily  and  Naples  (including  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo,  part  of  the  Papal 
States),  and  on  November  4,  Marche  and  Umbria.  The  first  Italian  Parlia- 
ment assembled  in  February  1861,  and  declared  (March  17,  1861)  Yittorio 
Emanuele  King  of  Italy.  The  remaining  part  of  Lombardy  and  Yenetia 
were  added  to  his  dominions  in  1866  (October  21).  Finally,  the  Papal  States 
(Province  of  Rome),  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  an  Italian  army 
(September  20,  1870),  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  garrison,  were,  after  a 
plebiscite,  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  October  2. 

The  '  Dotazione  della  Corona, '  or  civil  list  of  the  King,  has  been  settled  at 
15,050,000  lire.  Out  of  this  the  children  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke 
of  Aosta,  have  an  ' Appannaggio, '  or  State  allowance,  of  400,000  lire;  his 
cousin  Prince  Tommaso,  Duke  of  Genoa,  an  allowance  of  400,000  lire.  The 
greater  part  of  the  private  domains  of  the  reigning  family  were  given  up  to 
the  State  in  1848. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Italy  is  an  expansion  of  the 
*Statuto  fondamentale  del  Regno,'  granted  on  March  4,  1848,  by- 
King  Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects.  According  to 
this  charter,  the  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible 
ministers  j  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the 
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King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  Chambers — an 
upper  one,  the  Senate,  and  a  lower  one,  called  the  '  Camera 
de'  Deputati.'  The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  house  who  are  of  age,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
members,  above  forty  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King 
for  life  ',  a  condition  of  the  nomination  being  that  the  person 
should  either  fill  a  high  office,  or  have  acquired  fame  in  science, 
literature,  or  any  other  pursuit  tending  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  or,  finally,  should  pay  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of 
3,000  lire,  or  120^;  In  May,  1895,  there  were  397  sena- 
tors. The  deputies  of  the  lower  House  are  elected  according 
to  the  electoral  law  of  September  24,  1882  (modified  by  the 
law  of  May  5,  1891,  abolishing  the  scrutin  de  liste,  and  by 
laws  1892  and  1894),  by  ballot,  by  all  citizens  who  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  ctin  read  and  write,  and  pay  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  19*80  lire,  or  (in  the  case  of  certain 
peasant  farmers)  80  centesimi.  Members  of  academies,  pro- 
fessors, persons  who  have  served  their  country  under  arms  for 
two  years,  and  numerous  other  classes,  are  qualified  to  vote  by  their 
position.  The  number  of  deputies  is  508,  or  1  to  every  57,000  of 
the  population  (census  1881).  In  1895  the  number  of  enrolled 
electors  was  2,121,125,  exclusive  of  the  electors  temporarily  dis- 
franchised on  account  of  military  service  (71,900  in  1892). 
At  the  general  election  in  May  1895,  the  number  of  those 
who  voted  was  1,256,244,  or  55-9  per  cent,  of  those  who  had 
the  right  to  vote.  For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  of 
the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  508  electoral  colleges  or  districts, 
and  these  again  into  several  sections.  No  deputy  can  be 
returned  to  Parliament  unless  he  has  obtained  a  number  of 
votes  greater  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  inscribed 
electors,  and  than  half  the  votes  given.  A  deputy  must  be  thirty 
years  old,  and  have  the  requisites,  demanded  by  the  electoral 
law.  Incapable  of  being  elected  are  all  salaried  Government 
officials,  as  well  as  all  persons  ordained  for  the  priesthood  and 
filling  clerical  charges,  or  receiving  pay  from  the  State.  Officers 
in  the  army  and  navy,  ministers,  under-secretaries  of  State,  and 
various  other  classes  of  functionaries  high  in  office,  may  be 
elected,  but  their  number  must  never  be  more  than  forty,  not  in- 
cluding the  ministers  and  the  under-secretaries  of  State.  Neither 
senators  nor  deputies  receive  any  salary  or  other  indemnity,  but 
are  allowed  to  travel  free  throughout  Italy  by  rail  or  steamer. 

The  duration  of  Parliaments  is  five  years  ;  but  the  King  has  the  power  to 
dissolve  the  lower  House  at  any  time,  being  bound  only  to  order  new  elections, 
and  convoke  a  new  meeting  within  four  months.     It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
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executive  to  call  the  Parliament  together  annually.  Each  of  the  Chambers 
has  the  right  of  introducing  new  bills,  the  same  as  the  Government ;  but  all 
money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  ministers  have 
the  right  to  attend  the  debates  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  House  ;  but 
they  have  no  vote  unless  they  are  members.  The  sittings  of  both  Chambers 
are  public  ;  and  no  sitting  is  valid  unless  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members 
are  present. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  under  the  King,  by  a  ministry  divided 
into  11  departments.  The  ministry,  constituted  December  15,  1893,  is  as 
follows  : — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Interior. — Sign  or  Crispi. 

2.  Miiiister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Baron  Blanc. 

3.  Minister  of  the  Treasury. — Signer  Sonnino. 

4.  Minister  of  Finance. — Signor  Boselli. 

5.  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, — Signor  Calenda  di 

Tavani. 

6.  Minister  of  War. — General  Mocenni. 

7.  Minister  of  Marine. — Admiral  Morin. 

8.  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Agriculture. — 'Signor  Bar azzuoli 

9.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — Signor  Baccelli. 

10.  Minister  of  Public  Works. — Signor /S'ar«cco. 

11.  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — Signor  Ferraris. 

Local  Government. 

The  two  principal  elective  local  administrative  bodies  are  the  communal 
councils  and  the  provincial  councils.  According  to  the  law  of  February  10, 
1889,  each  commune  has  a  communal  council,  a  municipal  council,  and  a 
syndic.  Both  the  communal  councils  and  the  municipal  councils  vary  accord- 
ing to  population,  the  members  of  the  latter  being  selected  by  the  former 
from  among  themselves.  The  syndic  is  the  head  of  the  communal  adminis- 
tration, and  is  a  Government  official ;  he  is  elected  by  the  communal  council 
from  among  its  own  members,  by  secret  vote,  in  all  the  chief  communes  ot 
provinces  and  districts,  and  in  other  communes  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  In  other  communes  the  syndic  is  appointed  by  the  King  from 
among  the  communal  councillors.  Each  province  has  a  provincial  council 
and  a  provincial  commission,  the  numbers  varying  according  to  population. 
The  council  elects  its  president  and  other  officials.  The  provincial  commission 
is  elected  by  the  council  from^  its  own  members.  It  conducts  the  business  of 
the  province  when  the  latter  is  not  sitting.  Both  communal  and  provincial 
councillors  are  elected  for  five  years,  one-fifth  being  renewed  eveiy  year.     The 
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communal  council  meets  twice  and  the  provincial  once  a  year  in  ordinary 
session,  though  they  may  be  convened  for  extraordinary  purposes.  All 
communal  electors  are  eligible  to  the  council  except  those  having  an  official 
or  pecuniaiy  interest  in  the  commune.  Persons  not  resident  in  the  province, 
or  having  no  solid  interest  in  it,  or  who  do  not  pay  taxes  on  movable  property, 
as  well  as  officials  in  any  way  interested  in  the  province,  are  ineligible  to  the 
drovincial  councils.  Electors  must  be  Italian  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of 
pge,  able  to  read  and  write,  be  on  the  Parliamentary  electoral  list,  or  pay  a 
airect  annual  contribution  to  the  commune,  of  any  nature,  or  comply  with 
other  conditions  of  a  veiy  simple  character. 

In  1889  the  number  of  enrolled  administrative  electors  was  3,420,987,  of 
whom  77,112  were  temporarily  deprived  of  electoral  rights  In  the  general 
communal  elections  of  1889,  2,002,630  electors  voted,  or  59*9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  The  number  of  electors,  both  political  and  administrative,  has 
been  considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  general  revision  of  the  lists  in 
1895,  in  accordance  with  the  electoral  law  of  July  11,  1894. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  first  census  of  United  Italy  was  taken  on  December  31, 
1861,  but  at  that  date  Yenetia,  certain  districts  of  the  province 
of  Mantua,  and  the  present  province  of  Kome  had  not  been 
annexed,  and  were  excluded  from  the  census.  At  the  censuses  of 
1871  and  1881,  the  area  was,  as  now,  114,410  square  miles.  In 
1861  the  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  about  96,500  square 
miles.  The  census  of  1861,  of  1871,  and  of  1881  gave  the  follow- 
ing results: — December 31,  1861  (excluding the  regions  annexed, 
Venetia,  southern  part  of  Mantua,  and  the  province  of  Home), 
21,777,334;  December  31,  1871  (present  territory),  26,801,154; 
December  31,  1881  (present  territory),  28,459,628. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  present  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  from  1800  onwards, 
in  round  numbers  : — 


Year 

Population 

Increase  per 

cent,  per 

annum 

Year 

1 

Population 

Increase  per 

cent,  per 

annum 

1800 
1816 
1825 
1838 

18,124,000 
18,383,000 
19,727,000 
21,975,000 

0-089 
0-812 
0-876 

1848 

1861 

!     1871 

j     1881 

23,617,000 
25,000,000 
26,800,000 
28,460,000 

0-747 
0-450 
0-400 
0-619 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into  69  provinces,  the  names 
of  which,  with  area  (as  determined  by  a  recent  survey  executed  by 
the  Italian  Government)  in  English  square  miles,  population 
in    1881,    estimated  population,    and   density   per   square    mile 
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in  1894,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  is  classified 
according  to  the  old  compartimenti,  not  now  recognised  as  legal 
divisions : — 


Provinces  and 
Compartimenti 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

Population 

Present :  Census  1881     | 

Estimated 
Population 
Dec.  31,  1894 

Population 
per  square 
mile,  1894 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Alessandria 

1,950 

374,060 

355,650 

729,710,      789,537 

404-89 

Cuneo 

2,882 

321.423 

31.3,977 

635,400:      659,101 

228-70 

Novara     . 

2,553 

327,010 

348,916 

675,926 

748,957 

293-36 

Torino 

Piedmont    . 
Genova     . 

3,955 

506,175 

523,039 

1,029,214 

1,109,890 

280-63 

11,340 

1,528,668 

1,541,582 

3,070,250 

3,307,485 

291-67 

1,582 

376,408 

383,714 

760,122 

826,625 

522-52 

Porto  Maurizio . 

Ligiiria 
Bergamo  . 

455 

65,630 

66,621 

132,251 

144,009 

316-50 

2,037 

442,038 

450,335 

892,373 

970,634 

476-50 

1,098 

196,915 

193,860 

390,775 

422,001 

384-34 

Brescia     . 

1,845 

240,669 

230,899 

471,568 

492,686 

267-04 

Como 

1,091 

256,444 

258,606 

515,050 

567,872 

520-51 

Cremona  . 

695 

152,526 

149,612 

302,138 

306,582 

441-13 

Mantova  . 

912 

151,328 

144,400 

295,728 

311,382 

341-43 

Milano 

1,223 

567,367 

547,624 

1,114,991 

1,271,198 

1,039-41 

Pavia 

1,290 

237,527 

232,304 

469,831 

502,222 

389-32 

Sondrio     . 

Lombardy    . 
Belluno     . 

1,232 

59,189 

61,345 

120,534 

133,618 

108-46 

9,386 

1,861,965 

1,818,650 

3,680,615 

4,007,561 

4-26-97 

1,293 

82,677 

91,463 

174,140 

176,453 

136-47 

Padova      . 

823 

201,652 

196,110 

397,762 

445,291 

541-06 

Rovigo 

685 

109,602 

108,098 

217,700 

242,015 

353-31 

1  Treviso 

960 

192,128 

183,576 

375,704 

408,577 

425-60 

i  Udine       . 

2,541 

247,340 

254,405 

501,745 

530,173 

208-65 

j  Venezia     . 

934 

178,551 

178,157 

356,708 

383,350 

410-44 

1  Verona      . 

1,188 

202,769 

191,296 

394,065 

431,450 

363-17 

Vicenza     . 
j         Venice 
'  Bologna    . 

1,052 

200,461 

195,888 

396,349 

443,845 

421-91 

9,476 

1,415,180 

1,398,993 

2,814,173 

3,061,154 

323-04 

1,448 

232,557 

224,917 

457,474 

489,911 

338-34 

Ferrara      , 

1,012 

117,453 

113,354 

230.807 

252,885 

249-89 

Forli 

725 

128,628 

122,482 

251,110 

274,852 

379-11   1 

Modena    . 

987 

141,308 

1      137,946 

279,254 

288,953 

292-76  1 

Parma 

1,250 

135,355 

,      131,951 

267,306 

272,900 

218-32 

Piacenza  . 

954 

116,668 

1      110,049 

226,717 

229,461 

240-53 

Ravenna  . 

^1^ 

115,143 

110,621 

225,764 

224,409 

313-86 

Reggio  Emilia  . 
Emilia 

876 

123,622 

121,337 

244,959 

250,699 

286-18 

'     7,967 

1,110,734 

1,072,657 

2,183,391 

2,284,070 

286-69 
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Provinces  and 
Corapartimenti 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

Population,  Present :  Census  1881 

Estimated 

.  Population 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Dec.  31,  1894   mile,  1894 

Arezzo 

Firenze     . 

Grosseto    . 

Livorno    . 

Lucca 

Massa  e  Carrara 

Pisa . 

Siena 

Tuscany 

Ancona     . 
Ascoli  Piceno    . 
Macerata  , 
Pesaro  e  Urbino 

Marches 

Perugia(Umbria) 

Roma 

Aquila    degli 

Abruzzi 
Campobasso 
Chieti 
Teramo     . 

Abruzzi  e 
Molise 

Avellino   , 
Benevento 
Caserta      . 
Napoli 
Salerno     . 

Campania    , 

Bari  delle  Puglie 

Foggia 

Lecce 

Apulia 

Potenza  (Basili- 
cata) 

Catanzaro . 
Cosenza    . 
Reggio  di  Calabria 

Calabria 

1,273 

2,265 

1,738 

133 

558 

687 

1,179 

1,471 

122,958 

400,953 

64,401 

61,085 

135,452 

81,813 

147,170 

108,033 

115,786 
389,923 

49,894 

60,527 
149,032 

87,656 
136,393 

97,893 

238,744 
790,776 
114,295 
121,612 
284,484 
169,469 
283,563 
205,926 

244,l75i     191-81 
822,927      363-32 
123,745       71-20 
125,501      943-62 
289,884      519-51 
181,397      264-04 
308,033      261-27 
207,610      141-14 

9,304 

1,121,865 

1,087,004 

2,208,869 

2,303,272 

247-56 

762 

796 

1,087 

1,118 

130,937 
101,907 
116,589 
112,290 

136,401 
107,278 
123,124 
110,753 

267,338 
209,185 
239,713 
223,043 

273,941 
217,477 
243,308 
236,614 

359-50 
273-21 
223-83 
211-64 

3,763 

461,723 

477,556 

939,279 

971,340 

258-13 

3,748 

294,019 

278,041 

572,060 

602,634 

160-79 

4,663 

480,689 

422,783 

903,472 

1,010,933 

216-80 

2,484 
1,691 
1,138 
1,067 

6,380 

164,263 
176,287 
168,920 
127,319 

188,764 
189,147 
175,028 
127,487 

353,027 
365,434 
343,948 
254,806 

381,439 
380,985 
350,262 
266,873 

153-56 
225-30 
307-79 
250-12 

636,789 

680,426 

1,317,215 

1,379,559 

216-23 

1,172 
818 

2,033 
350 

1,916 

194,349 
118,799 
353,618 
498,978 
266,129 

198,270 
119,626 
360,513 
502,267 
284,028 

392,619 
238,425 
714,131 
1,001,245 
550,157 

415,810 

247,182 

741,111 

1,135,691 

571,884 

354-79 
302-18 
364-54 
3,244-83 
298-48 

6,289 

1,431,873 

1,464,704 

2,896,577 

3,111,678 

494-78 

2,065 
2,688 
2,623 

338,285 
177,873 
276,193 

341,214 
178,394 
277,105 

679,499 
356,267 
553,298 

790,096 
404,650 
640,354 

382-61 
150-54 
244-13 

7,376 

792,351 

796,713 

1,589,064 

1,835,100 

248-79 

3,845 

251,621 

272,883 

524,504 

545,021 

141-75 

2,030 
2,568 
1,221 

216,283 
214,433 
184,660 

217,692 
236,752 
188,063 

433,975 
451,185 
372,723 

464,766 
468,507 
399,248 

228-95 
182-44 
326-98 

5,819 

615,376 

642,507 

1,257,883 

1,332,521 

228-99 
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Provinces  and 
Coinpartimenti 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

Population,  Present :  Census  1881 

Estimated 
Population 
Dec.  31, 1894 

Population 
per  square 
mile,  1894 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Caltanisetta 

Catania 

Girgenti 

Messina 

Palermo 

Siracusa 

Trapani 

Sicily     . 

Cagliari 
Sassari 

Sardinia 

Total      . 

1,263 
1,917 
1,172 
1,246 
1,948 
1,442 
948 

136,493 
280,014 
156,034 
227,934 
352,722 
173,295 
141,612 

129,886 
283,443 
156,453 
232,990 
346,429 
168,231 
142,365 

266,379 
563,457 
312,487 
460,924 
699,151 
341,526 
283,977 

321,362 
664,270 
345,633 
518,430 
819,759 
412,079 
362,861 

254-44 
346-52 
294-91 
416-08 
420-82 
285-71 
382-76 

9,936 

1,468,104 

1,459,797 

2,927,901 

3,444,394 

346-66 

5,204 
4,090 

217,497 
134,891 

203,138 
126,476 

420,635 
261,367 

459,876 
286,431 

88-37 
70-03 

9,294 

352,388 

329,614 

682,002 

746,307 

80-30 

110,623 

14,265,383 

14,194,245 

28,459,628 

30,913,663 

279-45 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1881,  the  resident  or  legal  population  was 
28,953,480.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  Italy  was  59,956,  of  whom  16,092 
were  Austrians,  12,104  Swiss,  10,781  French,  7,302  English,  5,234  Germans, 
1,387  Russians,  1,286  Americans  (United  States),  1,212  Greeks,  922  Spaniards, 
and  the  rest  mainly  Turks,  Belgians,  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  Dutch, 
Egyptians,  Argentines,  Brazilians. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  Italy  are  provinces,  territories  (circondari), 
districts  (distretti),  and  communes.  There  are  69  provinces  :  of  which  60  are 
divided  into  territories,  and  9  (the  province  of  Mantua  and  the  8  provinces  of 
Venetia)  into  districts.  There  are  197  territories  and  87  districts.  Most  of 
the  districts  have  been  di  facto  suppressed,  though  still  nominally  existing  as 
administrative  divisions.  The  territories  and  districts  are  divided  into  com- 
numes  (comuni),  of  which  at  the  census  of  1881  there  were  8,259  ;  the 
number  at  present  (October,  1895)  is  8,259. 

The  population  of  Italy  is  in  general  perfectly  homogeneous.  According  to 
statistics  of  1861,  the  exceptions  are  :  about  100,000  of  French  origin,  in  the 
territories  of  Aosta,  Pinerolo,  and  Susa,  in  the  province  of  Torino  ;  from  3,000 
to  4,000  of  Teutonic  origin  in  some  communes  of  the  territories  (circondari)  of 
Domodossola  and  Yarallo,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  and  of  Aosta,  in  the 
province  of  Torino;  from  55,000  to  60,000  of  Albanian  origin,  in  a  dozen 
communes  of  Nearer  Calabria,  and  in  some  communes  of  the  provinces  of 
Foggia,  Avellino,  Potenza,  and  Palermo;  from  20,000  to  25,000  of  Greek 
origin,  in  a  few  communes  of  Nearer  and  Further  Calabria,  and  of  the  province 
of  Lecce;  lastly,  from  7,000  to  8,000  of  Spanish  (Catalan)  origin,  settled  in 
Alghero  in  the  province  of  Sassari,  in  Sardinia. 

The  population  over  16  years  of  age  in  1881  was  19,301,420;  of  these 
7,047,163  were  unmarried,  10,361,039  were  married,  and  1,893,218  were 
widowers  or  widows.  Of  the  whole  population,  16,205,371  or  56-9  per  cent, 
were  unmarried  ;  10,361,039  or  36-5  per  cent,  were  married  ;  and  1,893,218  or 
6  '6  per  cent,  were  widowers  or  widows. 

The  numbers  of  inhabitants  at  the  different  centres  do  not  in  Italian 
statistics  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  distinguishing  between  the  urban  and  rural 
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papulation.  In  Northern  Italy  the  population  is  scattered  over  the  country 
and  there  are  few  centres.  In  Southern  Italy  and  in  the  islands  the  country 
people  live  in  the  towns,  coming  and  going  to  cultivate  their  own  plots  of 
land  ;  consequently  there  are  many  populous  centres  where,  if  numbers  alone 
were  considered,  the  population  would  be  regarded  as  urban,  though  it  is,  in 
truth,  almost  exclusively  rural.  The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of 
the  head  communes  (capoluoghi)  of  provinces  and  of  territories  (circondari)  or 
districts,  with  their  population  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  but  many  of 
these  local  capitals  have  under  6,000  inhabitants  : — 


Head  communes  of  provinces  .     69     population 

,,  ,,  of  territories  (cir- 

condari) or  dis- 
tricts       .  .  215 


Total 
Other  communes    . 

Total  population 


284 


.  4,509,159 

.  2,573,004 

.  7,082,163 

.  21,377,465 

.  28,459,628 


The  following  table  gives  the  population  according  to  occupation  in  1881, 
exclusive  of  children  under  9  years  : — 
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_ 

Land 

Buildings 

Land  and 
Buildings 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

417,762 

388,746 
593,457 

Total 

Agriculturists 
Pensioners  and 

persons      of 

means  . 
Otlier  categories 

Total .        . 

219,328 

26,370 
102,088 

131,181 

70,311 
133,524 

204,395 

27,938 
249,725 

59,406 

54,702 
185,768 

1,033,753 

289,985 
579,885 

227,175 

263,733 
274,165 

1,457,476 

344,293 
931,698 

1,875,238 

733,039 
1,525,155 

347,786 

335,016 

482,058 

299,876 

1,903,623 

765,073 

2,733,467 

1,399,965 

4,133,432 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 
1.     Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

Births  Living 

Stillborn 

Deaths 
exclusive 

of  the 
Stillborn 

Surplus  of 
Births 

Legitimate 

Illegiti- 
mate and 
Exposed 

Total 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
i  1894 

! 

221,972 
227,656 
228,572 
228,103 
231,581 

1,004,255 
1,052,098 
1,032,617 
1,048,190 
1,028,242 

78,848 
80,041 
77,956 
78,106 
74,693 

1,083,103 
1,132,139 
1,110,573 
1,126,296 
1,102,935 

42,117 
44,360 
44,758 
46,254 
46,256 

795,911 
795,327 
802,779 
776,713 
776,372 

287,192 
336,812 
307,794 
349,583 
326,563 

2.     Emigration. 
The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  emigrants  from  Italy  to  various 
parts  of  the  world,  according  to  Italian  statistics,   for  six  years : — 


1889 
92,631 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Europe 

100,259 

103,885 

107,025 

104,482 

110,771 

North  Africa 

2,177 

2,020 

2,131 

2,317 

3,119 

2,416 

America — 

United  States    \ 
Canada     .          J 

25,881 

48,019 

44,359 
163 

42,953 
211 

49,765 
382 

31,316 
805 

Mexico,   Colom- 

bia, Venezuela, 

CentralAmerica 

1,037 

926 

2,036 

1,342 

1,088 

1,204 

Brazil 

16,953 

16,233 

108,414 

36,448 

45,324 

41,256 

Chili  and  Peru  . 

375 

3,334 

896 

734 

657 

192 

The   Argentine, 

Umguay,    and 

Paraguay 

75,058 

41,352 

27,542 

28,542 

36,212 

34,731 

America(country 

not  named) 

3,877 

4,553 

3,062 

3,577 

4,871 

1,936 

Other  countries  . 
Total 

423 

548 

1,143 

518 

851 

719 

218,412 

217,244 

293,631 

223,667 

246,751 

225,346 
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This  classification  is  founded  upon  the  declarations  of  intending  emigrants 
made  before  the  syndics  (or  mayors)  of  communes  on  application  for  passports, 
and  the  figures  difi'er  considerably  from  those  given  in  the  statistics  of  the 
various  countries  mentioned.  The  difference  is  explained  chiefly  by  the  fact 
that,  in  many  cases,  emigration  to  other  European  States,  intended  to  be 
temporary,  becomes  permanent,  the  emigrants  embarking  for  America  from 
their  temporary  home. 

To  the  emigration  in  1894  the  different  parts  of  Italy  contributed  as 
follows:— Piemonte,  30,482  (17,131  temporary);  Liguria,  3,869  (394  tem- 
porary) ;  Lombardia,  15,621  (5,412  temporary)  ;  Veneto,  92,998  (77,087 
temporary)  ;  Emilia,  6,821  (4,720  temporary)  ;  Toscana,  10,725  (4,285  tem- 
porary) ;  Marche,  2,714  (347  temporary)  ;  Umbria,  122  (73  temporary)  ;  Lazio, 
102  (98  temporary)  ;  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  9,709  (2,767  temporary);  Campania, 
19,880  (4,791  temporary);  Puglie,  2,470  (884  temporary);  Basilicata, 
7,250  ;  Calabrie,  13,35]  (863  temporary)  ;  Sicilia,  9,125  (5,217  temporary)  ; 
Sardinia,  107  (70  temporary)  ;  total  225,346  (124,139  temporary). 

The  number  of  Italians  abroad  in  1891  was  ofiicially  estimated  at  about 
2,000,000. 


III.  Principal  To)vns. 


The  communal  population  of  the  capitals  and  provinces  was  as  follows  on 
December  31,  1893 :— 


Towns 

Popula- 
tion 

Towns 

Popula- 
tion 

Towns 

Popula- 
tion 

Naples    . 

522,700 

Perugia  . 

56,800 

Mantova 

29,600 

Rome 

451,000 

Ancona  . 

55,000 

Ascoli  Piceno . 

29,200 

Milan     . 

432,400 

Parma    . 

50,600 

Siena 

29,000 

Turin      . 

335,900 

Trapani  . 

47,000 

Cuneo     . 

28,700 

Palermo 

276,000 

Foggia    . 

45,300 

Avellino 

26,400 

Genoa     . 

215,300 

Bergamo 

44,500 

Benevento 

25,200 

Florence 

200,300 

Forli       . 

44,400 

Siracusa , 

25,200 

Venice    . 

150,900 

Reggio  di  Cal . 

44,100 

Pesaro     . 

24,700 

Messina . 

146,400 

Arezzo    . 

43,400 

Massa     . 

24,400 

Bologna . 

142,400 

Cagliari , 

42,600 

Girgenti 

24,200 

Catania  . 

121,000 

Sassari    . 

41,200 

Macerata 

23,600 

Leghorn 

103,600 

Vicenza  . 

40,500 

Chieti     . 

22,800 

Ferrara  . 

85,200- 

Novara  . 

39,500 

Teramo  . 

21,000 

Padua    . 

80,100 

Piacenza 

37,500 

Aquila      degli 

Lucca     . 

77,300 

Cremona 

37,400 

Abruzzi 

20,800 

Bari 

75,300 

Pavia 

37,400 

Cosenza . 

18,800 

Alessandria     . 

74,700 

Udine     . 

36,600 

Potenza  . 

18,400 

Verona  . 

69,900 

Caltanissetta  . 

36,500 

Belluno  . 

17,700 

Brescia  . 

66,700 

Salerno  . 

36,000 

Campobasso    . 

15,800 

Ravenna 

66,200 

Treviso  . 

35,200 

Rovigo   . 

11,600 

Modena  . 

64,900 

Caserta  . 

34,000 

Sondrio  . 

9,100 

Pisa 

62,400 

Catanzaro 

33,700 

Grosseto 

8,800 

Reggio  neir 

Como 

32,600 

Porto  Maurizio 

7,900 

Emilia 

56,700 

Lecce 

30,100 
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San  Marino.— Embraced  in  the  area  of  Italy  is  the  independent  Republic, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  States  in  Europe,.  San  Marino.  It  has  an  area  of  32 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  8,200  (1891).  Its  annual  revenue  is 
about  227,000  lire,  and  expenditure  226,000.  It  has  no  public  debt.  The 
treaty  of  protective  friendship  made  in  1872  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was 
denounced  by  the  Italian  Government  in  1895. 


Religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  nominally,  the  ruling  State 
religion  of  Italy ;  but  many  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  more  especially  since 
the  suppression  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff's  temporal  government, 
have  subordinated  the  power  of  the  Church  and  clergy  to  the 
authority  of  the  civil  government,  and  secured  perfect  religious 
freedom  to  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  without  exception. 
However,  scarcely  any  other  creed  as  yet  exists  but  Roman 
Catholicism.  At  the  census  of  1881,  of  the  total  population  about 
62,000  were  Protestants  and  38,000  Jews.  Of  the  Protestants 
22,000  belonged  to  the  Waldensian  Church  of  Piedmont,  about 
10,000  to  the  other  evangelical  Italian  Churches,  and  30,000 
to  foreign  Protestant  bodies.  In  1861  (exclusive  of  Yeneto 
and  the  province  of  Rome)  the  total  number  of  Protestants  was 
32,684,  and  of  Jews  22,458  ;  and  in  1871  (inclusive  of  Yeneto  and 
Rome),  there  were  58,651  Protestants,  and  35,356  Jews. 


Under  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Catholic  episcopal  hierarchy  in  Italy  con- 
sists of  49  archbishoprics  and  221  bishoprics,  besides  the  6  cardinal- 
bishoprics  near  Rome.  Of  these,  76  are  immediately  subject  to  the  Apostolic 
See,  12  being  archbishoprics.  Thus  there  are  altogether  37  metropolitan  sees. 
Every  archbishop  or  bishop  is  appointed  by  the  Pope,  on  the  advice  of  a 
council  of  Cardinals  ;  but  the  royal  exequatur  is  necessary  for  his  installation. 
The  number  of  parishes  in  1881  was  20,465  ;  of  churches  and  chapels, 
55,263;  of  parochial  clergy,  76,560. 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  Italian  clergy  has  greatly  dwindled  since  the 
year  1850,  when  the  Siccardi  bill,  abolishing  external  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
and  clerical  privileges,  passed  the  Sardinian  Chambers.  This  law  was  ex- 
tended, in  1861,  over  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  had  the  effect  of  rapidly  dimi- 
nishing the  numbers  as  well  as  the  incomes  of  the  clergy. 

In  1865  there  were  2,382  religious  houses  in  Italy,  of  which  1,506  were  for 
men  and  876  for  women.  The  number  of  religious  persons  was  28,991,  of 
whom  14,807  were  men  and  14,184  women.  The  mendicant  orders  numbered 
8,229  persons,  comprised  in  the  above-mentioned  total.  A  law  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  all  religious  houses  throughout  the  Kingdom  was  adopted  by 
the  Italian  Parliament  in  1866.  This  law  provided  a  small  pension  to  all 
religious  persons  who  had  taken  regular  vows  before  January  18,  1864.    Several 
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monasteries  were  temporarily  set  aside  for  such  monks,  friars,  or  nuns  as 
might  wish  to  continue  their  conventual  life,  the  inmates,  when  come 
down  to  a  certain  number,  to  be  drafted  off  to  another  house,  and  so  again, 
until  all  finally  died  out.  All  collegiate  chapters  were  likewise  dissolved. 
The  lands  and  goods  of  these  suppressed  bodies  were  appropriated  by  the 
State. 


See  and  Church  of  Rome. 

The  '  Statuto  fondamentale  del  Regno '  enacts,  in  its  first  article,  that  *  the 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  is  the  sole  religion  of  the  State. '  By 
the  terms  of  the  Royal  decree  of  Oct.  9,  1870,  which  declared  that  '  Rome  and 
the  Roman  Provinces  shall  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,'  the  Pope  or  Roman  Pontiff"  was  acknowledged  supreme  head  of  the 
Church,  preserving  his  former  rank  and  dignity  as  a  sovereign  prince. 
Furthermore,  by  a  bill  that  became  law  May  13,  1871,  there  was  guaranteed 
to  His  Holiness  and  his  successors  for  ever,  besides  possession  of  the  Vatican 
and  Lateran  palaces  and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  a  yearly  income  of 
3,225,000  lire  or  129,000Z.,  which  allowance  (whose  arrears  would  in  1896 
amount  to  80,625,000  lire,  or  3,225,000Z.)  still  remains  unclaimed  and  unpaid. 

Siop)'eme  Pontiff. — Leone  XIII.  (Gioacchino  Pecci),  born  at  Carpineto  in 
the  diocese  of  Anagni,  March  2,  1810,  son  of  Count  Luigi  Pecci ;  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Damiata  1843  ;  Apostolic  Nuncio  to  Belgium  1843-46  ; 
Bishop  of  Perugia  1846  ;  proclaimed  Cardinal  December  19,  1853  ;  elected 
Supreme  Pontiff,  as  successor  of  Pio  IX.,  February  20,  1878 ;  crowned 
March  3"following.  He  is,  therefore,  now  85  years  old,  and  has  filled  the 
Pontifical  throne  for  17  years. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  ordinarily  is  hy  scrutiny.  Each  Cardinal  in  conclave 
writes  on  a  ticket  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  Cardinal  whom  he  chooses. 
These  tickets,  folded  and  sealed,  are  laid  in  a  chalice  which  stands  on  the 
altar  of  the  conclave  chapel  ;  and  each  elector  approaching  the  altar  repeats  a 
prescribed  form  of  oath.  Thereupon  the  tickets  are  taken  from  the  chalice  by 
scrutators  appointed  from  the  electing  body  ;  the  tickets  are  compared  with 
the  number  of  Cardinals  present,  and  when  it  is  found  that  any  Cardinal  has 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favour  he  is  declared  elected.  Should  none 
have  received  the  needful  numl)er  of  votes,  another  process  is  gone  through, 
viz.,  access — so  called  because  any  Cardinal  may  accede  to  the  choice  of 
another  by  filling  up  another  ticket  made  for  that  purpose.  The  present 
Pontiff,  Leone  XIII.,  was  chosen  unanimously.  He  is  regarded  a§  the  263rd 
Pope  (or  thereabouts)  from  St,  Peter. 

The  rise  of  the  Roman  Pontificate,  as  an  avowed  temporal  sovereignty,  dates 
from  the  year  755,  when  Pippin,  King  of  the  Franks,  gave  to  Pope  Stefano  III, 
the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  (or  Romagna),  conquered  from  the  Lombards, 
to  which  Charles  the  Great  added  part  of  Tuscany  and  Sabina  ;  and  three 
centuries  later  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See 
her  ample  territories.  Rome,  however,  with  the  Roman  duchy,  came  practi- 
cally under  the  Pope's  civil  dominion  in  the  days  of  Gregorio  the  Great 
(590-604).  In  1860  the  whole  Pontifical  State  comprised  an  area  of  about 
16,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,125,000  souls;  thenceforth, 
until  1870,  about  5,000  square  miles  and  692,000  souls. 
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From  the  accession  of  Martino  V.,  213th  in  the  usual  list  of  Pontiffs,  to 
Leone  XIII.,  263rd  in  the  list,  the  Popes  have  been  as  follows  : — 


No.  in 
:heli8t 

213 

Name  of  Pontiff 

Nation-    Year  of 
ality      Election 

No.  in 
the  list 

Name  of  Pontiff 

Nation- 
ality 

Year  of 
Election 

Martino  Y.      . 

Italian 

1417 

239 

Leone  XL 

Italian 

1605 

214 

Eugenio  IV.    . 

1431 

240 

Paolo  V. 

55 

1605 

215 

Niccolo  V. 

5> 

1447 

241 

Gregorio  XV.  . 

55 

1621 

216 

Calisto  III.     . 

Spanish 

1455 

242 

Urbano  VIII. 

55 

1623 

217 

PioIL    . 

Italian 

1458 

243 

Innocenzo  X.  . 

5  5 

1644 

218 

Paolo  II. 

1464 

244 

Alessandro  VII. 

}5 

1655 

219 

Sisto  IV. 

1471 

245 

Clemente  IX. 

5  5 

1667 

220 

InnocenzoVIII. 

)} 

1484 

246 

Clemente  X.   . 

55 

1670 

221 

Alessandro  VI. 

Spanish 

1492 

247 

Innocenzo  XL 

1676 

222 

Pio  III.  . 

Italian 

1503 

248 

AlessandroVIII 

35 

1689 

223 

Giulio  II. 

}) 

1503 

249 

Innocenzo  XII. 

1691 

224 

Leone  X. 

1513 

250 

Clemente  XL 

35 

1700 

225 

Adriano  VI.    . 

Dutch 

1522 

251 

InnocenzoXIII. 

53 

1721 

226 

Clemente  VII. 

Italian 

1523 

252 

BenedettoXIII. 

35 

1724 

227 

Paolo  III.        . 

1534 

253 

Clemente  XII. 

35 

1730 

228 

Giulio  III.       . 

J3 

1550 

254 

BenedettoXIV. 

1740 

229 

Marcello  II.    . 

1555 

255 

Clemente  XIII. 

3  3 

1758 

230 

Paolo  IV. 

1555 

256 

ClementeXIV. 

33 

1769 

231 

Pio  IV.  . 

J  J 

1559 

257 

PioVL  . 

55 

1775 

232 

PioV.    . 

1566 

258 

Pio  VII. 

33 

1800 

233 

Gregorio  XIII. 

}  J 

1572 

259 

Leone  XII.     . 

1823 

234 

Sisto  V. 

>  J 

1585 

260 

Pio  VIII.        . 

,j 

1829 

235 

UrbanoVII.   . 

1590 

261 

Gregorio  XVI. 

35 

1831 

236 

Gregorio  XIV. 

5) 

1590 

262 

Pio  IX.  . 

5  3 

1846 

237 

Innocenzo  IX. 

5 

1591 

263 

Leone  XIIL   . 

1878 

238 

ClementeVIII. 

55 

1592 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  Pope,  by  Roman  Catholics  accounted  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  earth  and,  in  that  office,  Successor  of  St.  Peter,  is  the  absolute  and 
irresponsible  ruler  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  regarded  as  the  whole 
Christian  Church  here  below.  His  ex  cathedra  definitions  on  matters  of  faith 
or  morals  are  held  to  be  infallible,  and  against  his  judgments  there  is  no 
appeal.  Every  baptized  person  is  held  to  be  spiritually  subject  to  him,  and 
his  jurisdiction  over  such  to  be  immediate.  The  Roman  Pontiff  seeks  advice 
from  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  consisting,  when  complete,  of  seventy 
members,  namely,  six  cardinal-bishops,  fifty  cardinal-priests,  and  fourteen 
cardinal-deacons,  but  hardly  ever  comprising  the  full  number.  In  January 
1896  the  Sacred  College  consisted  of  six  cardinal-bishops,  forty-eight  cardinal- 
priests,  and  seven  cardinal-deacons.  The  following  list  gives  the  names  of 
these  sixty-one  cardinals  : — 
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Names 


Cardinal-Bishops 


Raffaele  Monaco  La 
Valletta 


Luigi      Oreglia      di 
Santo  Stefano 


Office  or  Dignity 


Lucido  Maria 
chi 

Angelo  Bianchi 

Serafino  Vannutelli .  \ 
Mario  Mocenni 

Cardinal-Priests : — 

Gustav    Adolf    von\ 

Hohenlohe  .  / 
Mieczyslaw       Ledo-  \ 

chowski         .         / 
Luigi  di  Canossa 
Americo  rerreirados\ 

Santos  Silva  .  j 
Jose  Sebastiao  Neto  . 
Guglielmo    Sanfelice)^ 

di  Acquavella  j 

Pietro  Geremia    Mi-  \ 

chelangelo  Celesia  j 
Ant.  Monescillo  y  Viso 
Alfonso  Capecelatro  . 
Patrick  Francis  Moran 
Elzear      Alexandre  \ 

Taschereau      .       / 
BenoitM.  Langenieux 
James  Gibbons  . 
Gaetano     Aloisi-Ma-\ 

sella        .         .       / 


Bp.  ofOstia&VelleO 
tri,  Dean  Sacr. Coll., 
Prefect  Congr.  Cere- 
monial, Gr.  Peniten- 
tiary, Archpriest  of  ' 
the   Lateran  Arch-  j 
Basilica,  Gr.  Prior  in 
Rome    of  the  Sov. 
M  ilitary  0  rde  r  of  S  t.  j 
John  of  Jerusalem  .  I 
Bp.  of  Porto  &Santa^_ 
Rufina,  Sub-Dean  of ' 
the  Sacred  College, 
Camerlengo  of  Holy 
Roman  Church 
Bishop   of  Albano,  ^ 
Vicar-General        of  |- 
His  Holiness     .         j 
Bishop  of  Palestrina, 
Pro-Datary   of   His 
Holiness  . 
Bp.  of  Frascati,  Pre- 
fect Congr.   Index 
Bishop  of  Sabina 


Archpriest  of  the\ 
Liberian  Basilica    / 

Prefect  of  the  Congr.  \ 
de  Propagan  da  Fide  j 

Bishop  of  Verona 

,,  Oporto 

Patriarch  of  Lisbon  . 
Archbp.  of  Naples   . 

, ,  Palermo 

Toledo    . 

, ,  Capua    . 

Sydney  . 

Archbp.  of  Quebec    . 

,,  Reims    . 

,,  Baltimore 

Prefect  of  the  Congr.  \ 
of  Sacred  Rites      .  / 


Nationality 


Italian    . 


Year  of 
Birth 


1827 


German 

Polish 
Italian 
Portuguese 

j> 
Italian    . 

Sicilian 

Spanish  . 
Italian  . 
Irish 

Canadian 

French  . 
American 

Italian    . 


1828 

1833 

1817 

1834 
1823 


Year  of 
Crea- 
tion 


1868 


1873 

1877 

1882 

1887 
1893 


1823 

1866 

1822 

1875 

1809 

1877 

1829 

1879 

1841 

1884 

1834 

1884 

1814 

1884 

1811 
1824 
1830 

1884 
1885 
1885 

1820 

1886 

1824 
1834 

1886  1 
1886 

1826 

1887 
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Year  of 
Birth 

Year  of 
^  Crea- 
tion 

1847 

1887 

1843 

1887 

1821 

1887 

1819 

1889 

1827 

1889 

1844 

1889 

1836 
1822 
1820 
1827 
1828 
1819 
1840 

1889  j 

1890  j 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

1836 

1893 

1832 
1832 
1837 

1893 
1893 
1893 

1831 

1893 

1827 

1893 

1824 
1835 

1893 
1893 

1828 

1893  1 

1838 

1894 

1828 

1894 

1851 
1850 

1894  ' 
1894  i 

1836 

1895 

1839 
1825 

1895 
1895  ; 

1834 

1895 

1834 
1829 

1895  ' 
1895 

1829 

1895 

'  1834 

1 

1895 

Names 


Cardinal-Priests — cont. 

Camillo  Siciliano  di)^ 

Rende    .         .        / 

Mariano      Rampolla\ 
del  Tindaro     .        j 

Agostino  Bausa . 
Francois  Marie  Ben-) 

jamin  Richard        j 
Peter  Lambert  Goossens 
Franz  de  Paula  von\ 

Schonborn       .        J 
Yincenzo  Vannutelli  . 
Sebastiano  Galeati 
Anton  Joseph  Gruscha 
Giuseppe  Guarino 
Angelo  di  Pietro 
Philipp  Krementz 
Michael  Logue  . 

Luigi  Galimberti        -j 

Claudius  Yaszary 
Herbert  Yaughan 
Georg  Kopp 
Yictor    Lucien    Sul-  ^ 

pice  Lecot  j 

Joseph  Christian  ^ 

Ernest  Bourret        / 
Lorenz  Schlauch 
Giuseppe  Sarto  . 
Adolphe  Louis  Albt.  \ 

Perraud  .  j 

Ciriaco  Maria  Sancha) 

y  Nervas         .         / 
Egidio  Mauri     . 

Domenico  Svampa 
Andrea  Ferrari  . 
Silvester    Sembrato-  < 

wicz    .         .         .    \ 
Francesco  Satolli 
Johann  Haller  . 
Antonio  Maria  Cas 

cajares  y  Azara 
Girolamo  Maria  Gotti 
Jean  Pierre  Boyer 

Achille  Manara 


Salvador   Casanas    y 


'} 


Office  or  Dignity 


Arclibp.  of  Benevento 

Pontifical  Secretary «. 
of  State,  Arch-  / 
priest  of  the  Yati-  r 
can  Basilica  .  J 

Archbp.  of  Florence . 

,,  Paris 

„  Mechlin. 

,,  Prague   . 


Archbp, 

35 

Prefect 

35 
33 

Prefect 

tifical 

Archbp, 

33 

Bishop 
Archbp, 


.  of  Ravenna , 

Yienna  . 

Messina  . 
Cong.  Council 

Koln 

Armagh  . 
of  the  Pon-  \ 
Archives  .  j 
.  of  Gran 
Westminster 
of  Breslau     . 

.  of  Bordeaux 


Bishop  of  Rodez 

,,      Gross- Wardein 
Patriarch  of  Yenice . 

Bishop  of  Autun 

Archbp.  of  Yalencia. 

,,  Ferrara  . 

Archbp.  of  Bologna . 

, ,  Milan     . 

Ruthenian  Archbp. 

of  Lemberg 

Archbp.  of  Salzburg . 
Yalladolid 


Archbp.  of  Bourges 
Bishop    of  Ancona 
and  Umana. 

Bishop  of  Urgel 


Nationality 


Italian 


French  . 
Belgian  . 
Bohemian 
Italian    . 

33 

Austrian. 
Sicilian  . 
Italian  . 
German  . 
Irish 

Italian    . 

Hungarian 
English  . 
German  . 

French    . 

French  . 

Hungarian 
Italian 

French 

Spanish 
Italian 


Galician  , 

Italian    . 
Austrian. 

Spanish  . 

Italian    . 
French    . 

Italian    . 
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Names 

Office  or  Dignity 

Nationality 

Year  of 
Birth 

Year  of  \ 
Crea- 
tion 

Cardinal-Deacons : — 
Teodolfo  Mertel .        | 

Isidoro  Verga    .         -| 

j  •  Camillo  Mazzella 
i     Luigi  Macchi 

Gaetano  de  Ruggiero  . 

1     Andreas  Steinhuber   -j 

j     Francesco  Segna 

Vice-Chancellor    of\ 
Holy  Roman  Church  / 
Pref.Congr.  Bishops  \ 
and  Regulars         .  j 
Prefect  Congr.  Studies 

Pref.  Congr.   Indul-\ 
gences  &  Sacr. Relics/ 

Spanish  . 

33 
33 

German  . 
Italian    . 

1806 

1832 

1833 
1832 
1816 

1825 

1836 

1858 

1884 

1886 
1889 
1889 

1893 

1894 

Of  these  Cardinals  7  were  nominated  by  Pope  Pio  IX.,  and  55  by 
Leone  XIII.  ;  32  are  Italian  (continental  or  insular),  and  31  not.  Under 
the  present  Roman  Pontiff  there  have  hitherto  died  107  Cardinals,  of  whom 
51  were  of  his  own  creation. 

Though  primarily  belonging  to  the  local  Roman  Church,  the  Cardinals  are 
regarded  as  Princes  of  the  Church  at  large.  Originally  they  were  simply 
the  parish  rectors  of  Rome,  or  the  deacons  of  districts  there.  In  1586 
their  number  was  finally  settled  by  Sisto  Y .  at  seventy.  The  Cardinals  compose 
the  Pope's  Council  and  the  various  Sacred  Congregations,  govern  the  Church 
while  the  Pontifical  throne  is  vacant,  and  elect  the  deceased  Pontiff^s 
successor.  They  received  the  distinction  of  the  red  hat  under  Innocenzo  IV., 
during  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1246  ;  and  the  title  of  Eminence  from 
Urbano  VIII.,  in  1630. 

In  1895,  besides  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  the  upper 
Catholic  Hierarchy  throughout  the  world  comprised  8  patriarchates  of  the 
Latin  and  5  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  173  archbishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  18  of  the 
Oriental  Rite,  and  711  bishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  52  of  the  Oriental  Rite. 
The  list  was  as  follows  : — 

I.  Patriarchates. 

Latin  Rite : — 1.  Constantinople  ;  2.  Alexandria  ;  3.  Antioch  ;  4.  Jeru- 
salem ;  5.  Venice  ;  6.  Lisbon  ;  7.  West  Indies  ;  8.  East  Indies. 

Oriental  Rite : — 1.  Antioch,  of  the  Maronites  ;  2.  Antioch,  of  the  Mel- 
chites  ;  3.  Antioch,  of  the  Syrians  ;  4.  Babylon,  of  the  Chaldseans  ;  5.  Cilicia, 
of  the  Armenians. 

II.  Archhishoprics. 


Latin  Rite : — 

Graeco-Ruthenian  Rite 

1 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Under  Patriarchs  : 

Holy  See         .         .         . 

19 

Armenian  Rite. 

1 

With     Ecclesiastical     Pro- 

Grseco-Melchite  Rite 

3 

vinces    .... 

154 

Syriac  Rite 

3 

Oriental  Rite  .— 

Syro-Chaldaic  Rite 

2 

With  Ecclesiastical  Provinces 

Syro-Maronite  Rite 

6 

Armenian  Rite 

1 



Grseco-Rumanian  Rite     . 

1 

191 

Ill 

.   Bishoprics. 

Latin  Rite  :— 

Graeco-Rumanian  Rite 

3 

Immediately  subject  to  tlie 

Grseco-Ruthenian  Rite 

6 

Holy  See 

85 

Under  Patriarchs  : 

Suffragan    in  Ecclesiastical 

Armenian  Rite    . 

.       16 

Provinces 

626 

Grseco-Melchite  Rite 

8 

Oriental  Rite : — 

Syriac  Rite  . 

5 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Syro-Chaldaic  Rite 

.       10 

Holy  See  : 

Syro-Maronite  Rite 

2 

Grseco-Ruthenian  Rite     . 

2 

Suffragan    in  Ecclesiastical 

763 

Provinces  : 

Besides  the  above  sees,  and  17  sees  'nuUius  dioeceseos,'  there  are  now  8 
apostolic  delegations,  123  apostolic  vicariates,  and  41  apostolic  prefectures, 
most  of  them  held  by  titular  archbishops  or  bishops  (formerly  called  '  in 
partibus  infidelium '). 

The  summary  of  actual  dignitaries  stood  as  follows  for  the  beginning  of 
1895  (each  dignitary  being  reckoned  under  his  highest  rank  and  title)  : — 

Sacred  College  of  Cardinals 62 

Patriarchs  of  either  Rite      ......       8 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Latin  Rite,  Residential  800 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Oriental  Rite       .         .     54 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Titular        .         .         .         .332 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  now  without  title  .         .17 

Prelates  Nullius  Diceceseos  .....       8 


Total 


1,281 


The  central  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  carried  on 
by  a  number  of  permanent  committees  called  Sacred  Congregations,  composed 
of  Cardinals,  with  Consultors  and  Officials,  There  are  now  twenty  Sacred 
Congregations,  viz ,  Inquisition  or  Holy  Office,  Consistorial,  Apostolic 
Visitation,  Bishops  and  Regulars,  Council,  Residence  of  Bishops,  State  of 
Regulars,  Ecclesiastical  Immunity,  Propaganda,  Propaganda  for  Eastern  Rite, 
Index,  Sacred  Rites,  Ceremonial,  Regular  Discipline,  Indulgences  and  Sacred 
Relics,  Examination  of  Bishops,  Fabric  of  St.  Peter's,  Lauretana,  Extra- 
ordinary Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Studies. 

The  apostolic  delegations,  vicariates,  and  prefectures  throughout  the 
world  stand  under  the  '  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide, '  and  are  at  present 
distributed  as  follows  : — 


Continents,  &c. 

Apostolic 
Delegations 

Apostolic               Apostolic 
Vicariates             Prefectures 

Europe     .... 
Asia         .... 
Africa       .... 
America  .... 
Oceania    .... 

Total       . 

1 

2 
4 
1 
1 
0 

12 
56 
26 
17 
12 

4 
8 
21 
5 
3 

8 

123           1           41 
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Instruction. 

The  State  regulates  public  instruction,  and  maintains,  either  en- 
tirely or  in  conjunction  with  the  communes  and  provinces,  public 
schools  of  every  grade.  Every  teacher  in  a  public  institution 
maintained  by  the  State,  or  by  any  other  public  body,  must  have 
the  qualifications  required  by.  law ;  and  in  all  public  institutions 
not  belonging  to  the  State,  the  same  programme  must  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  same  rules  observed.  No  private  person  can 
keep  a  school  without  having  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the 
State. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  children  between  six  and  nine  years 
of  age.  (Of  these,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  there  were  1,808,129.) 
The  compulsory  clause  is  by  no  means  strictly  enforced.  The  enactment, 
however,  provided  that  education  for  children  of  school  age  should  be  com- 
pulsory only  when  the  supply  of  teachers  should  reach  the  proportion  to 
population,  in  the  least  populous  communes,  ot  one  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  ; 
in  the  most  populous,  one  to  every  1,500  inhabitants.  The  law  now  applies 
in  all  the  communes. 

Schools  in  Italy  may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  according  as  they 
provide  :  (1)  elementary  instruction  ;  (2)  secondary  instniction — classical  ; 
(3)  secondary  instruction — technical  ;  (4)  higher  education. 

(1)  Schools  providing  elementary  instruction  are  of  two  grades.  Religious 
instruction  is  given  to  those  whose  parents  request  it.  Only  the  Zoz^er-grade 
instruction  is  compulsory.  Every  commune  must  have  at  least  one  lower- 
grade  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  ;  and  no  school  with  only  one  master 
should  have  more  than  seventy  pupils.  Higher-grade  elementary  schools  are 
required  in  communes  having  normal  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  those 
with  over  4, 000  inhabitants.     In  both  grades  the  instruction  is  free. 

(2)  Secondary  instruction — classical — is  provided  in  the  glnnasi  and  lied, 
the  latter  leading  to  the  universities. 

(3)  Secondary  instruction — technical.  This  is  supplied  by  the  technical 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  institutes  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

.    (4)  Higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  universities,    by  other  higher 
institutes,  and  by  special  higher  schools. 

Of  these  various  educational  institutions,  the  elementary  schools  are 
supported  by  the  communes,  subsidies  or  free  loans  being  occasionally 
granted  by  the  State.  In  the  normal  schools  and  licei,  the  State  provides  for 
the  payment  of  the  staff  and  for  scientific  material.  The  ginnasi  and  techni- 
cal schools  should,  according  to  the  general  law,  be  supported  by  the  com- 
munes ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  cost  of  these  is  borne,  in  great  part,  by  the 
State.  In  the  technical  institutes,  half  the  sum  paid  to  the  staff  is  provided 
by  the  State.  The  universities  are  maintained  by  the  State  and  by  their  own 
ancient  revenues,  such  expenses  as  those  for  scientific  material,  laboratories, 
&c.,  being,  in  some  cases,  borne  by  the  various  provinces  of  the  university 
region.  The  higher  special  schools  are  maintained  conjointly  by  the  State, 
the  province,  the  commune,  and,  sometimes,  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  actual  expenditure  of  State  funds  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
in  1893-94  was  40,806,909  lire  ;  the  provinces  in  1891  expended  5,390,045  lire  ; 
and  the  communes  in  1891  (including  subsidies  from  the  State  and  the 
provinces),  74,793,108  lire.  There  are,  besides,  revenues  derived  from 
foundations  (opere  pie)  for  the  benefit  of  schools  of  different  grades,  generally, 
nor  particular  communes.     For  elementary  instruction  alone,  in  1891,  there 
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was  expended  by  the  State  5,385,244  live  ;  by  the  Provinces  259,863  lire  ;  by 
the  Communes  57,654,620  lire  :  total,  63,299,727  lire. 

The  attendance  at  elementary  schools  (public  and  private)  has,  in  the 
last  27  years,  risen  from  1,000,000  to  2,450,000  ;  or,  allowing  for  the 
increase  of  population,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  in  school 
attendance. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates,  male  and  female,  over  five  years  for  1861, 
over  six  for  1871  and  1881,  and  over  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1861,  1871,  and 
1881,  was  :— 


Year 

Over  6  Years 

Over  20  Years 

1861 
1871 
1881 

Male 
68-091 
61-86 
54-56 

Female 
81-271 
71-73 
69-32 

Male 
65-47 
60-17 
53-89 

Female 
81-52 
77-18 
72-93 

1  Over  5  years  (1861). 

The  percentage  of  illiterate   conscripts,    and  of   illiterates  married, 
various  intervals  from  1871  to  1894  was  as  follows  : — 


at 


Year 

Illiterate  Conscripts 

Illiterates  Married 

Male 

Female 

1871 

56-74 

57-73 

76-73 

1881 

47-74 

48-24 

69-90 

1891 

40-25 

41-12 

59-16 

1893 

39-64 

38-97 

56-43 

1894 

39-64 

38-89 

55-71 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  number  of  the  population  above  six 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read  nor  write  in  Upper  Italy  was  40-85  per  cent.  ; 
Middle  Italy,  64-61  per  cent.  ;  South  Italy,  79-46  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the 
Islands,  80-91  per  cent.  The  smallest  percentage  of  illiterates  above  six 
years  was  in  Piedmont,  32-27,  and  the  largest  in  Basilicata,  85-18. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  elementary  (including  normal)  schools 
and  for  higher  schools  : — 


Number 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Males 

Females 

Total 
302,754 

Asili  for  infants  (1893) 

2,572 

6,488 

153,295 

149,459 

Public    schools  :— Re- 

gular .       (1892-93) 

46,569 

48,266 

1,193,093 

1,003,377 

2,196,470 

Do.  irregular       ,, 

3,153 

3,119 

53,141 

42,355 

95,496 

Private  do.           ,, 

8,555 

8,995 

64,784 

131,053 

195,837 

Evening,    &c.. 

schools              , , 

5,946 

6,146 

139,875 

53,485 

193,360 

Normal  schools  , , 

148 

1,534 

1,703 

16,974 

18,677 

Licei              (1891-92) 

321 

1,853 

— 

— 

15,713 

Ginnasi                 ,, 

735 

4,429 



. 

57,525 

Technical  instit.  ,, 

74 

1,315 





9,392 

,  Technical  schools,, 

399 

2,893 



— . 

34,244 

1  Naval  mercantile,, 

21 

179 

— 

1,492 

Y  Y  2 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the   twenty-one  universities  of  Italy,  with 
statistics  for  1893-94  :— 


Date  of 

No.  of 

Students 

Date  of 

No.  of 

Students 

— 

Founda- 

Teach- 

and 

— 

Founda- 

Teach- 

and 

tion. 

ers 

Auditors 

tion. 

ers 

Auditors 

state  Univer- 

Pisa . 

1338 

61 

924 

sities  : — 

Rome 

1303 

79 

1,767 

Bologna     . 

i   1200 

60 

1,266 

Sassari 

1677 

23 

142 

Cagliari     . 

j   1626 

30 

207 

Siena 

1300 

31 

253 

Catania 

1434 

49 

793 

Turin 

1404 

73 

2,306 

Genoa 

1  1243 

62 

1,004 

Macerata    . 

1290 

13 

188 

Free  Univer- 

Messina    . 

1549 

41 

466 

sities  :— 

Modena 

I  1678 

41 

365 

Camerino  . 

1727 

17 

144 

Naples 

1  1224 

84 

4,822 

Ferrara 

1391 

23 

97 

Padua 

1222 

65 

1,426 

Perugia 

1276 

24 

245 

Palermo     . 

1805 

59 

1,304 

Urbino 

1564 

17 

94 

Parma 

1512 

39 

383 

Pavia 

1300 

55 

1,245 

Total      . 

946 

19,441 

In  1893-94  university  courses  under  21  professors  were  attended  by  143 
students  at  the  licei  of  Aquila,  Bari,  and  Catanzaro. 

There  were  besides  (1893-94)  11  superior  collegiate  institutions,  with  2,220 
students  ;  11  superior  special  schools,  with  899  students  ;  33  special  and 
practical  schools  of  agriculture  (1895),  with  975  students  ;  4  schools  of  mining 
(1893),  with  83  students  ;  j178  industrial  and  commercial  schools  (1892), 
with  26,692  students;  15  Government  fine  art  institutes  (1893).  with  3,585 
students  ;  6  Government  institutes  and  conservatoires  of  music  (1893),  with 
671  students. 

In  1891  there  were  in  Italy  over  1,800  libraries.  Of  these,  32  were 
Government  libraries,  with  943,903  readers,  who  had  1,167,462  books  given 
out. 

On  December  31,  1893,  there  were  in  Italy  1,897  periodical  publications. 
Of  these,  525  were  political  ;  318  were  economic,  juridical,  or  on  social 
science  ;  191  agricultural ;  216  religious ;  172  literary  and  scientific  ;  126 
medical ;  36  musical  and  dramatic  ;  10  of  the  fine  arts ;  18  military;  11  of 
geography  and  travels  ;  55  humorous  (non -political). 

In  1894  there  were  9,416  books  published  in  Italy,  comprising  728 
religious  books ;  951  scholastic  and  educational ;  497  historical  and 
geographical ;  390  biographical ;  1,433  of  poetry  and  general  literature ;  343 
in  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  science;  750  in  medicine;  1,075  in 
agriculture,  the  industries,  commerce,  &c. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Italy,  justice  in  penal  matters  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Pretori,  by  the  penal  tribunals,  and  by  the  courts  of  assize  ;  on  appeal, 
by  the  penal  tribunals,  and  by  the  courts  of  appeal.  The  highest  court 
is  the  Coui-t  of  Cassation,  which  confines  itself  to  inquiring  whether  the  forms 
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prescribed  by  law  have  been  observed.  The  new  penal  code  came  into  force 
on  January  1,  1890,  abolishing  the  distinction  between  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours (crimini  e  delitti). 

The  Pretori  have  jurisdiction  concerning  all  delicts  (delitti)  punishable  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  banishment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  lire.  The  penal  tribunals  have  juris- 
diction in  the  first  instance  in  olfences  punishable  by  imprisonment  from 
three  to  five  years,  or  by  fine  exceeding  1,000  lire.  The  courts  of  assize 
have  jurisdiction  in  all  proceedings  concerning  crimes  brought  before  them 
by  sentence  of  the  sections  of  accusation  (sezioni  d'  accusa)  or  by  direct  cita- 
tion. They  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  concerning  offences  against  the 
internal  and  external  security  of  the  State,  and  all  crimes  of  a  serious 
character.  Appeal  is  allowed  to  the  penal  tribunals  from  the  sentences  of 
the  Pretori,  and  to  the  courts  of  appeal  from  those  of  the  penal  tribunals. 
The  court  of  cassation  has  power  to  annul,  for  illegality,  sentences  passed 
by  the  inferior  courts,  and  to  decide  questions  of  jurisdiction  or  competency. 

Italy  is  divided,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  into  20  appeal  court 
districts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  tribunal  districts,  162  in  all,  and 
these  again  into  mandamenti,  each  with  its  own  magistracy  (Pretura),  1,548 
in  all. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  before  the 
various  classes  of  courts,  during  five  years  : — 


Year 

Convictions 

Total 

Before  the 
Pretori 

Before  the 

Tribunali 

(first  instance) 

Before  the 
Corti  d' Assise 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

350,917 
335,753 
360,235 
370,305 
324,509 

292,041 
270,613 
290,625 
297,343 
249,008 

54,088 
62,080 
66,475 
69,616 
73,853 

4,788 
3,060 
3,135 
3,346 
3,648 

The  number  of  prisons  or  penitentiaries,  with  number  of  inmates,  on  June 
30,  1891,  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Prisons  or  Penitentiaries 

Number 

Inmates 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Lock-ups 

Penal  establishments 
Correctional  establishments  for  the 
young  : 

Government  reformatories    . 

Private  reformatories    . 
Penal  colonies  (Colonic  di  Coatti)    . 

1,729 
91 

8 
35 

8 

27,058 
29,039 

1,016 
2,343 
2,960 

2,387 
1,384 

96 
2,000 

29,445 
30,419 

1,072 
4,343 
2,960 

Total 

1,871 

62,412 

5,827 

68,239 

Pauperism. 

In  Italy  legal  charity,  in  the  sense  of  a  right  in  the  poor  to  be  supported 
by  the  parish  or  commune,  or  of  an  obligation  on  the  cgmmune  to  relieve  the 
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poor,  does  not  exist.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  favour  of  forsaken 
children  and  the  sick  poor,  the  former  being  maintained  and  the  latter 
supplied  with  medical  attendance  at  the  expense  of  the  province  or  commune. 
Public  charity  in  general  is  exercised  through  the  permanent  charitable 
foundations,  called  '  Opere  pie,'  regulated  by  the  law  of  July  17,  1890.  These 
are  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  different  provinces,  and  their  operation  is 
in  the  manner  prescribed  and  in  the  territory  named  in  the  deeds  of  founda- 
tion, or  by  the  statutes  in  force.  A  thorough  inquiry  into  their  financial 
position  was  made  in  1880.  The  general  results  were  : — Leaving  out  of 
account  institutions  intended  for  lending,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  saving 
(that  is,  monti  di  pieta,  monti  frumentari,  casse  di  prestanze  agrarie),  there 
were  21,638  opere  pie,  with  a  gross  capital  of  about  2,000,000,000  francs. 
Their  income  and  expenses  were  : — 

Lire. 
Gross  income 90,362,917 


Burdens  (not  charitable)     .         .         .       7,690,946 

Taxes,  &c 15,279,276 

Expenses  of  administration        .         .     15,663,156 

Total  disbursement      .         .     38,633,378 
Balance  free         .         .         .     51,729,539 

Added  to  this  net  income  were  casual  legacies,  contributions  from  private 
benefactors,  subsidies  from  communes  (for  hospitals),  &c. ,  all  of  which  receipts 
are  spent  annually,  and  thus  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  opere  pie  in  1880 
amounted  to  96,402,817  lire. 

The  property  of  these  foundations  is  constantly  increasing.  In  the  space 
of  14  years  (1881-94)  the  new  legacies  amounted  to  236,785,200  lire.  In 
1891  the  communes  spent  about  41,601,353  lire,  and  the  provinces  about 
20,724,960  lire  in  charity  ;  over  one-fourth  of  the  former  sum  and  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  latter  being  disposed  of  through  the  opere  pie. 

Finance. 
I.  State  Finance. 
Revenue  and  Expenditure. 
Direct  taxes  are  those  on  lands,  on  houses,  and  on  incomes 
derived  from  movable  capital  and  labour.  The  tax  on  lands, 
amounting  to  about  96  millions,  with  an  additional  tenth,  is  spread 
over  the  9  cadastral  compartimenti.  That  on  houses  is  at  the 
rate  of  12*5  per  cent,  (with  three-tenths  additional)  of  the  amount 
taxable,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  real  annual  value  in  the  case  of 
factories,  and  three-fourths  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses.  By 
law  of  July  22,  1894,  the  tax  on  incomes  from  movable  wealth 
was  raised  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  taxable.  The  amount 
taxable  in  the  case  of  incomes  on  which  the  tax  payable  may 
be  levied  by  simply  withholding  the  amount  (public  funds  and 
treasury  bonds)  is  the  whole  income  ;  where  the  tax  may  be 
exacted  by  means  of  registers  it  is,  with  some  exceptions,  thirty- 
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fortieths  of  the  income ;  in  the  case  of  industrial  and  commercial 
incomes,  it  is  twenty-fortieths  ;  for  life  annuities  and  incomes  from 
labour  alone  (professions)  it  is  eighteen- fortieths  ;  for  incomes  of 
State,  provincial  and  communal  employees  it  is  fifteen-fortieths. 
The  communes  and  provinces  also  tax  lands  and  buildings. 
The  State  grants  to  the  communes  one-tenth  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  on  incomes  as  compensation  for  other  communal  re- 
venues made  over  to  the  State  by  various  laws. 

The  principal  indirect  taxes  are : — the  customs  duties,  the 
octroi,  the  taxes  on  manufactures,^  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies, 
lotto. 

The  financial  year  of  Italy  ends  on  June  30.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  total  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Kingdom,  together  with  the  annual  difference  in  each  of  the 
last  seven  years,  the  budget  estimates  being  given  for  the  last 
two  years : — 


Years 

Total  Eevenue 

Total  Expenditure 

Difference 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1889-90 

1,903,170,131 

1,879,636,028 

+   23,534,103 

1890-91 

1,898,177,802 

1,852,446,332 

+   45,731,470 

1891-92 

1,747,951,589 

1,796,090,394 

-  48,138,805 

1892-93 

1,748,429,655 

1,739,085,890 

+     9,343,765 

1893-94 

1,853,294,087 

1,912,149,991 

-   58,855,904 

1894-95 

1,795,074,834 

1,797,782,823 

-     2,707,989 

1895-96 

1,699,088,625 

1,689,342,764 

+     9,745,861 

The  following  table  gives  an  abstract  of  the  official  budget  ac< 
counts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  showing  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue  and  chief  branches  of  expenditure : — 


Revenue 

Revenue— co?t^. 

Lire 

Lire 

A.  Ordinary  revenue  : — 

Taxes  on  transactions 

1st  Category  :  ^ 

Succession  duties 

41,000,000 

State  property- 

9,992,420 

Registration 

58,000,000 

State  railways 

73,255,300 

Stamps 

70,000,000 

Various 

3,881,184 

Railway  tax 

18,457,000 

Various 

28,150,000 

Direct  taxes  : 

Indirect  taxes  : 

Land  tax  , 

106,400,000 

Excise 

39,500,000 

House  tax . 

87,000,000 

Customs     . 

235,000,000 

Income  tax 

288,183,300 

Octrois 
•  Tobacco    (mono- 

52,050,000 

poly) 

192,000,000 

1  The  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  each  Ministry  are  divided  into  four  categories  :— 
1.  Effective  receipts  or  expenditure  ;  2.  Construction  of  railways,  «tc.  ;  3.  Movement  of 
capital  ;  4.   Receipts  or  expenditure  d'ordre. 
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Revenue — cont. 

Lire 
Salt  (monopoly).        71,500,000 
Lottery      .         .        65,000,000 


Public  services  : 

Posts          .  50,000,000 

Telegraphs  12,000,000 

Prisons      .  .  5,463,000 

Fines         .  .  1,870,000 

School  taxes  .  5,989,000 

Various      .  .  6,575,900 

Repayments.  .  37,102,209 

Various  receipts  .  8,810,740 


Total  1st  Cate- 
gory 


}  1,566,780,053 


4th  Category  : 

Working  of  State 
domains  . 

Interest  of  paper- 
money  caution 
fund 

Share  of  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  Octrois 
of  Rome  and 
Naples     . 

Various 

Total  4th  Cate.\ 
gory  / 


15,510,556 


34,387,518 


27,933,743 
10,595,512 

88,427,329 


Revenue — cont. 


Lire 


''tl:^r'')  1.655,207.382 


B.  Extraordinary     re- 
venue : — 
1st   Category   (ef- 
fective receipts) 

2nd  Category  (con- 
struction        of 
railways) . 

3rd     Category 

(movement     of 

capital)  : 

Sale  of  property,  &c. 

Recovery  of  debts  . 

Coining    nickel 

money 
Various 

Total3rdCate-| 
gory  j 

Total  extraordi-\ 
nary  revenue  / 


10,976,060 


589,630 


15,186,203 
4,000,000 

5,500,000 
7,629,350 

32,315,553 


43,881,243 


Total  revenue  1, 699, 088, 625 


Recapitulation. 


- 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1st     Category     (effective 

receipts) 

1,566,780,053 

10,976,060 

1,577,756,113 

2nd  Category  (construc- 

tion of  railways) . 

— 

589,630 

689,630 

3rd  Category  (movement 

of  capital)  . 

— 

32,315,553 

32,315,553 

4th     Category     (receipts 

d'ordre) 
Total     . 

88,427,329 

— 

88,427,329 

1,655,207,382 

43,881,243 

1,699,088,625 
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EXPENDITUKE 

Ordinary  expendi- 
ture : — 

Ministry      of    the 
Treasury  : 
1st   Category   (ef- 
fective expendi- 
ture) : 

Interest     on    con- 
solidated debt    , 

Interest     on      re- 
deemable debt   . 

Railway        annui- 
ties . 

Floating  debt 

Fixed  annuities 

Civil  list  and  appa- 
nages 

Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies 

General     expenses 

Reserve  fund 

Various 

Total  1st  Cate-1 


Lir( 


gory  J 

4th  Category 

{d'ordre) 
Total     Ministry  \ 
of  Treasury      / 
Ministry  of  Finance : 
1st  Category   (ef- 
fective expendi- 
ture) : 
General      expendi- 
ture 
Expenses  of  collec- 
tion . 
Total  1st  Cate-^ 
gory .  / 

4th  Category 
Total     Ministry  I 
of  Finance        J 
Ministry  of  Justice, 

&c.    . 
Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs 
Ministry  of  Public 

Instruction 
Ministry      of    the 

Interior 
Ministry  of  Public 
Works 


463,351,363 

70,023,751 

27,276,010 

124,032,024 

78,300,000 

15,050,000 

2,120,000 

10,250,362 

3,500,000 

1,822,860 

795,726,370 


43,492,857 
839,219,227 


17,148,043 

142,289,377 

159,437,420 

29,716,084 

189,153,504 

33,751,952 
9,431,880 
40,784,820 
56,993,159 
26,686,634 


Expenditure — cont. 


Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs  . 

Ministry  of  War   . 

Ministry  of  Marine 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry, 
and  Commerce  . 


Lire 


55,837,629 

223,434,843 

94,721,270 


5,285,150 


Totalordinaiyj     5^ 

expenditure  /    '   '">"^^>'^"" 

Extraordinary    ex- 
penditure : — 
Ministry     of    the 
Treasury  : 
1st  Category   (ef- 
fective expendi- 
ture)        .         .  9,055,249 
3rd          Category 
(movement     of 
capital)  : 
Redemption         of 

debts 
Other  disbursements 


Total  3rd  Cate-\ 

goiy  / 

Total  Ministry  \ 

of  Treasury  / 

Ministry  of  Finance 
Ministry  of  Justice, 

&c.    . 
Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs 
Ministry  of  Public 

Instruction 
Ministiy     of      the 

Interior 
Ministry  of  Public 

Works 
Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telegi'aphs  . 
Ministry  of  War   . 
Ministry  of  Marine 
Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, 
and  Industry 
Total  extraor. 
dinary    ex- 
penditure 
Total  expendi-\ 
ture  / 


19,774,083 
4,670,000 

24,444,332 

33,499,332 

3,813,557 

82,889 

38,400  i 

699,113 

2,299,543 

62,400,483 

56,516 
2,548,000 
4,421,000 

1,183,863 
111,042,696 

1,689,342,764 
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Recapitulation  by  Categories. 


- 

1st  Category 
(eflective) 

2nd  Category 

(Construction 

of  railways) 

3rd  Category 

(Movement  of 

capital) 

4th  Category 
(d'ordre) 

1 
Total 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

Difference    . 

Lire 
1,577,756,118 
1,539,208,652 

Lire 
589,630 
32,500,000 

Lire 
32,315,553 
29,206,583 

Lire 
88,427,329 
88,427,329 

Lire 
1,699,088,625 
1,689,342,764 

+9,745,861 

+38,547,261 

-31,910,370 

+3,108,970 

- 

In  the  ordinary  revenue  there  is  a  surplus  of  76,907,314  lire, 
and  in  the  extraordinary  revenue  a  deficit  of  67,161,453  lire; 
giving  a  net  surplus  of  9,745,861  lire. 


Fublic  Debt. 

The  following  table  shows  the  interest  (including  premiums) 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  Public  Debt  on  July  1,  1895  : — 


Debts 

Per 

Cent. 

Rentes,  Inter- 
ests, &c. 

Sinking 
Fund 
1892-93 

Year  of 
Extinc- 
tion 

I.  Consolidated  debt  : 

Rentes  at  5  per  cent. 
„           3        „ 
4|       „ 

Total  consolidated  debt  . 

II.  Permanent  annuity  due  to\ 
the  Holy  See        .         .       / 

III.  Debts  separately  inscribed  : 

IV.  Various  debts 
V.  Floating  debt  : 

Treasuiy  bonds 
Current  accounts 
Bank  advances 

Total  floating  debt 

Total  public  debt  . 

5 
3 
44 

3to5 
3to6 

Lire 

434,983,269 

6,018,031 

19,078,754 

Lire 

\1895- 
/1961 
\1902- 
/1985 

460,080,054 

— 

3,225,000 

— 

15,934,410 

1,138,496 

106,674,486 

419,032 

11,200,000 
500,000 
500,000 

12,200,000 

— 

598,113,950 

1,557,528 
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The  capital  of  the  consolidated  and  redeemable  debt  amounted 
to  12,307,857,604  lire  on"  July  1,  1894,  or  492,314,300^.  sterling. 
The  debt  per  head  of  population  was  thus  15^.  8s.  5d.,  and  the 
interest  155.  5d.  The  value  per  head  of  the  special  exports 
(exclusive  of  the  precious  metals)  in  1894  was  11.  6s.  2d.  For 
the  period  1884-89,  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Italy, 
estimated  from  the  inheritances  taxed  annually,  were,  by  Signer 
Pantaleoni,  put  respectively  at  33,100  and  21,600  million  francs, 
the  total  wealth  being  thus  estimated  at  54,700  million  francs, 
or  £2,188,000  sterling. 

II.  Local  Finance. 

The  total  revenue  of  tlie  communes  of  Italy  in  1891  amounted,  according 
to  official  reports,  to  644,875,465  lire  ;  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  amounted 
to  128,509,261  in  1891.  The  debts  of  the  communes  in  1892  (January  1) 
amounted  to  1,175,653,421  lire  ;  of  the  provinces  to  174,935,367  lire. 


III.  Public  Property. 
On  June  30,  1894,  the  property  of  the  State  was  as  follows  : — 

Estimated  Value. 
Lire 

Financial  assets  (Treasury) 738,579,763 

Property,    immovable,    movable,    loans   and  various 

titles 708,666,308 

Property  of  industrial  nature 1,510,203,601 

Material  in  use  in  army  and  navy  -  .  .  .  1,308,140,759 
Property  used  in  the  service  of  the  State  .  .  .  457,240,416 
Scientific  and  artistic  material         ....         211,481,306 


Total.         .         .         .       4,934,312,153 

In  the  financial  year  1893-94  the  revenue  from  State  property  was  : — 
Railways,  [.69,270,425  lire;  ecclesiastical,  2,647,553  lire;  various,  11,681,146 
lire  ;  total,  83,599,124. 

Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

The  extent  of  the  land  frontier  of  Italy  is  as  follows  : — French 
frontier  495  kilometres ;  Swiss  655 ;  Austro-Hungarian  750  ; 
frontier  of  San  Marino  38*5  ;  in  all  (exclusive  of  San  Marino) 
1,900  kilometres.  The  coast  line  of  the  peninsula  measures 
3,657  kilometres;  of  Sicily,  1,098;  of  Sardinia,  1,017;  of  Elba 
and  the  small  islands,  1,013;  the  total  length  of  coast  is  thus 
6,785  kilometres, 
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On  the  Continental  frontier  of  Italy  the  priiicipal  passes  of 
the  Alps  are  defended  by  fortifications  distributed  according  to  a 
plan  decided  on  in  1874,  and  at  present  in  process  of  execution. 
The  basin  of  the  Po  is  also  studded  with  fortified  places,  though 
some  of  the  old  fortresses  have  been  either  abandoned  or  de- 
classed, while  others  are  being  constructed.  The  chief  strong  places 
in  the  region  are  the  following  : — Casale,  Placentia,  Cremona, 
Peschiera,  Verona,  Mantua,  Legnago  (these  four  form  the  old 
Austrian  Quadrilateral),  Pavia,  Boara,  Venice,  Alessandria, 
Bologna.  On  the  coasts  and  islands  are  the  following  fortified 
places  : — Ventimiglia,  Vado,  Genoa,  Spezia,  Elba,  Mont-Argen- 
taro,  Civitavecchia,  Gaeta,  Baja,  and  Castellamare  in  the  Gulf  of 
Naples ;  works  in  the  Straits  of  Messina ;  various  places  in 
Sicily ;  Tarentum ;  Brindisi,  Ancona,  the  mouth  of  the  Adige ; 
Brindolo  and  Chioggia.  On  the  north  Sardinia  is  defended  by 
the  fortifications  in  the  Island  of  St.  Madeleine,  and  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Cagliari.  Home  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  being 
protected  by  a  circle  of  forts. 


II.  Army. 

The  army  of  Italy,  in  virtue  of  laws  of  July  14,  1887,  January  24,  1888, 
and  February  18,  1892,  consists  of  the  permanent  army,  the  mobile  militia, 
and  the  territorial  militia.  Personal  military  service  is  obligatory  on  all 
citizens  fit  to  bear  arms  from  the  completion  of  their  twentieth  year  to 
December  31st,  after  the  completion  of  their  thirty-ninth  year.  The  annual 
levies  are  enrolled  in  three  categories.  Those  who  (as  decided  by  lot)  belong 
to  the  first  category  serve  as  follows  : — In  the  permanent  army,  the  cara- 
bineers five  years  under  arms  and  four  years  with  unlimited  leave  ;  cavalry 
three  years  under  arms  and  six  years  with  unlimited  leave  ;  in  the  territorial 
militia  both  carabineers  and  cavalry  serve  ten  years  with  unlimited  leave  ;  other 
corps,  in  the  permanent  army,  two  or  three  years  under  arms  and  five  to  seven 
years  with  unlimited  leave  ;  in  the  mobile  militia  four  or  three  years  ;  and  in  the 
territorial  militia  seven  years.  Those  of  the  second  category  remain  eight  or  nine 
years  in  the  permanent  army  with  unlimited  leave,  four  or  three  years  in  the  ' 
mobile  militia  and  seven  years  in  the  territorial  militia.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
third  category  join  neither  the  permanent  army  nor  the  mobile  militia,  but 
serve  their  nineteen  years  in  the  territorial  militia  with  unlimited  leave.  The 
men  of  the  second  category  are  called  to  arms  for  training  for  a  period  varying 
from  two  to  six  months,  which  may  be  divided  over  one  or  more  years.  Those 
of  the  third  category  have  thirty  days  training ;  in  time  of  war  they  have 
garrison  duty  and  form  the  last  reserve.  In  the  levy  of  the  year  1892,  the 
number  of  recruits  examined  was  335,149.  Of  these,  79,626  were  put  back  ; 
64,227  were  unfit  to  serve  ;  98,634  were  assigned  to  the  first  category  ;  1,970 
to  the  second  ;  and  90,692  to  the  third.  Youths  who  have  received  a  superior 
education  are  allowed  to  serve  as  one-year  volunteers  on  payment  of  a  sum 
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fixed  annually  but  never  exceeding  2,000  lire  for  cavalry,  or  1,500  lire  for 
others.  They  may  fulfil  their  period  of  service  at  any  time  after  their  seven- 
teenth up  to  their  twenty-sixth  year.  They  belong  to  the  first  category.  Non- 
commissioned officers  engage  to  serve  five  years  ;  by  continuing  their  service 
for  twelve  years  they  have  a  right  to  government  employment ;  and  after 
twenty  years  service  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension.  Officers  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  military  institutes. 

The  army  consists  of  twelve  army  corps  as  follows  : — I.  Turin,  II.  Alexan- 
dria, III.  Milan,  IV.  Placentia,  V.  Verona,  VI.  Bologna,  VII.  Ancona,  VIII. 
Florence,  IX.  Rome,  X.  Naples,  XI.  Bari,  XII.  Palermo.  There  is,  besides, 
the  divisional  command  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  dependent  on  the  eleventh 
army  corps.  Each  army  corps  contains  two  divisions,  and  each  division  com- 
prises from  two  to  five  military  districts  of  which  there  are  in  all  eighty- 
seven. 

1.  The  Permanent  Army  consists  of  the  general  staff  ;  corps  of  the  general 
staff ;  Infantry  :  96  regiments  of  the  line  and  12  regiments  of  bersaglieri, 
each  regiment  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies,  1  depot,  and  1  staff ;  7  regi- 
ments of  Alpine  troops  divided  into  22  battalions,  in  75  companies,  and 
7  depot  companies  ;  87  military  districts  with  98  companies. 

Cavalry  : — 24  regiments  (10  of  lancers  and  14  of  light  horse)  of  6  squad- 
rons and  1  dep6t  and  1  staff ;  6  depots  for  remounts. 

Artillery : — 24  regiments  of  field  artillery,  each  of  1  staff  and  2  brigades 
of  batteries,  1  or  2  companies  of  train,  and  1  depot ;  1  legiment  of  horse 
artillery,  of  1  staff,  3  mounted  brigades  (6  batteries),  1  brigade  of  train  (4 
companies)  and  1  depot  ;  1  regiment  of  mountain  artillery,  of  1  staff,  5 
brigades  (15  batteries),  1  depot ;  22  brigades  of  coast  and  fortress  artillery  (76 
companies)  ;  5  companies  of  artillery  mechanics. 

Engineers  : — 5  engineer  regiments,  2  of  them  of  1  staff,  4  brigades  of 
sappers  (12  companies),  2  companies  of  train,  and  1  depot ;  the  3rd  regiment  of 

1  staff,  4  sapper-telegraphist  brigades  (12  companies),  1  brigade  of  specialists, 

2  companies  of  train,  and  1  depot ;  the  4th  regiment  of  1  staff,  3  brigades 
of  pontooners  (8  companies),  1  lagoon  brigade  (2  companies),  3  companies  of 
train,  and  1  depot ;  the  5th  has  1  staff,  4  brigades  miners  (12  comprnies,  1 
company  train,  and  1  depot. 

Carabineers  : — 11  territorial  legions,  1  legion  of  cadets,  and  1  depot. 
Sanitary  corps,  12  companies  and  1  autonomous  platoon  ;  commissariat,  12 
companies  ;    veterinary  corps ;  administrative  corps  ;    invalids  and  veterans, 

2  companies  and  1  staff ;  establishments  and  institutes  of  instruction  ;  dis- 
ciplinary establishments,  11  companies  and  1  house  of  correction. 

2.  The  Mobile  Militia  consists  of  Infantry  : — 51  regiments  of  the  line  of 

3  battalions  of  4  companies  ;  18  battalions  of  bersaglieri  of  4  companies  ; 
38  companies  of  Alpine  troops. 

Artillery  : — 14  brigades  of  field  artillery  (62  batteries) ;  15  companies  of 
train  ;  42  companies  of  coast  and  fortress  artillery  ;  5  brigades  of  mountain 
artillery  of  3  batteries. 

Engineers  : — 13  companies  of  sappers,  6  companies  of  miners  ;  6  sapper- 
telegraphist  companies  ;  3  railway  companies  ;  1  specialist  company  ;  4  com- 
panies of  pontooners  ;  1  lagoon  company  ;  4  companies  of  train. 

Officers  of  cavalry,  of  sanitary  corps,  of  commissariat,  of  veterinary  corps, 
and  of  accountants. 

3.  The  Territorial  Militia  consists  of  324  battalions  of  infantry  of  4  com- 
panies ;  22  battalions  of  Alpine  troops  with  75  companies  ;  100  companies  of 
fortress  artillery  and  20  brigade  commands  ;30  companies  of  engineers  and 
6  brigade  commands  ;  sanitary  and  accountant  companies. 
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The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  Italian  army 
or  June  1894  :— 


Permanent  Army 

Militia 

— 

Under 
Arms 

On 

Mobile  and 

Unlimited 

Sardinia 

Territorial 

Leave 

Island 

Officers. 

Effective 

14,436 

116 

5,784 

Half-Pay      . 

. 

211 

— 

— 

— 

Supplementary 

— 

5,934 

4,136 

— 

Auxiliary 

— 

— 

1,473 

— 

Reserve 

Total  officers 

TROors. 

— 

— 

— 

6,148 

14,647 

5,934 

5,729 

11,932 

1  Carabineers 

24,704 

4,527 

1,220 

15,026 

Infantry 

107,282 

242,473 

313,659 

490,371 

Bersaglieri   . 

15,140 

30,970 

39,355 

39,427 

Alpine  troops 

9,004 

28,569 

31,239 

32,896 

Military  districts 

9,242 

133,284 

— 

— 

Unassigned  . 

— 

— 

33,968 

1,330,174 

Cavalry 

24,554 

19,133 

551 

48,739 

Artillery 

32,166 

87,008 

58,251 

53,101 

Engineers     . 

7,756 

22,964 

14,722 

10,817 

Military  schools 

1,326 

— 

— 

— 

Sanitary  corps 

2,391 

8,684 

9,773 

12,877 

Commissariat 

1,828 

4,818 

2,695 

3,326 

Invalid  and  veteran  corps     . 

191 

— 

— 

— 

Penal    establishments    and   disci- 

plinary companies  . 

2,154 

— 

— 

— 

.Guards  (Policemen,  &c.) 

— 

— 

4,648 

10,167 

Dep6t  for  horses  .         .         .         . 

396 







Central  dep6t,  African  troops 

48 





— 

Railway  and  telegraph  service 
Total  troops 
Grand  total 

— 

— 

— 

19,755 

238,182 

582,430 

510,081 

2,066,676 

262,829 

588,364 

515,806 

2,078,608 

3,435,607 

The  special  African  corps  on  January  1,  1895,  was  composed  as  follows  :— 
1  company  of  carabineers,  1  battalion  of  chasseurs,  4  battalions  of  infantry 
(native),  2  squadrons  of  cavalry  (native),  1  mountain  battery  (native)  1 
company  of  artillery  mechanics,  1  of  sappers,  1  of  telegraphists  and  1 
train  company.  The  force  contained  in  all  211  officers  (37  native),  5,888 
men  (4,393  natives),  and  880  horses  and  mules. 
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The  Italian  army  is  provided  with  the  Vetterli  repeating  rifle  (the  Vital 
system)  and  sword  bayonet. 


III.  Navy. 

By  a  royal  dccreepuMie  on  May  4, 1893,  No.  250,  the  naval  administration  is 
thus  organised  :  The  naval  general  secretaryship  has  at  its  head  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Navy,  under  whom  are  an  admiral  as  chief  of  the  staff ;  a 
medical  inspector  at  the  head  of  the  sanitary  service  ;  a  major-general  or 
colonel  of  military  engineers  at  the  head  of  a  section  having  charge  of  the 
engineering  works  of  the  naval  stations  ;  and  two  officials  directing  the 
sections  of  account.  An  admiral  is  chief  of  a  special  department  administering 
matters  concerning  the  personnel,  an  inspector-general  of  the  genio  navale 
of  that  dealing  with  naval  constniction,  and  an  admiral  of  that  devoted  to 
ordnance  and  equipment,  A  civil  official  administers  the  department  of  the 
merchant  marine,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  secretary  for 
the  navy.  For  purposes  of  local  naval  administration  and  defence  the  Italian 
littoral  is  divided  into  three  prefectures :  1,  Spezia  ;  2,  Naples  ;  3,  Venice. 
The  station  of  the  second  prefecture  will  be  removed  from  Naples  to  Taranto 
as  soon  as  the  arsenal  at  the  latter  place  is  completed.  By  a  royal  decree  of 
August  14,  1893,  the  vessels  of  the  Italian  fleet  have  been  apportioned,  for 
administrative  purposes,  between  the  three  prefectures  and  Taranto.  There 
are  torpedo  stations  all  round  the  Italian  coasts,  the  head  stations  being  at 
Spezia,  Maddalena,  Gaeta,  Messina,  Taranto,  Ancona,  and  Venice. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  Italian  Navy,  in- 
cluding ships  built  and  building,  but  excluding  training  ships,  transports,  and 
non-effective  vessels,  is  framed  on  the  same  plan  as  similar  tables  given  for  the 
British,  French,  German,  and  other  navies. 


- 

Launched 
Dec.  1895 

Building 

Battleships,  1st  Class 

6 

2 

2nd  Class       . 

4 



3rd  Class 





Port  defence  ships    .... 

4 



Cruisers,  1st  Class  (a)       . 

— 

5 

„         (&)... 

5 

— 

,,          2nd  Class  . 

17 

1 

i           ,,        3rd  Class  (a)       . 

26 

2 

(&)... 

13 

1 

Torpedo-craft,  1st  Class    . 

98 

12 

,,           ,,        2nd  Class  . 

4 

— 

3rd  Class 

37 

— 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  Italian  armour-clad  fleet  and  first-class 
cruisers  are  arranged  chronologically,  after  the  manner  of  other  similar  tables 
in  this  book.  In  the  first  table,  the  ships  named  in  italics  are  those  classified 
as  port  defence  vessels  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  strength,  and  the  figures 
following  the  names  of  the  others  indicate  the  several  battleship  classes  to 
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which  they  have  been  assigned.  Abbreviations :  c.  b.,  central  battery  ;  L 
turret;  bar.,  barbette;  Q.F.,  quick-firing.  In  the  column  of  armament 
machine  guns  are  not  given  : — 


1 

t 

III 

2^. 

^1 

CO 

m2 

.& 

Name 

p 
3 

< 

Armament 

P 

t 

Affondatore 

1865 

4,376 

5 

2  9 -Sin.  (28-ton) ;  6  4-7in.Q.F. 

2 

2,682 

12-0 

cb 

Roma 

1865 

5,870 

5 

9  8-6in.  (13-ton);  6  light  guns. 

2 

3,908 

12-5 

cb 

Palestro      . 

1871 

6,180 

9 

U  llin.   (25-ton);    6  9-8in./ 
/      (18-ton) ;  6  light    .          .\ 

2 

3,361 

12-5 

cb 

Principe  Amadeo 

. 

1872 

5,880 

9 

2 

3,413 

12-0 

t 

Duilio 

2 

1876 

11,138 

22 

U  17-7in.  (100-ton);  3  4-7in. / 
;      Q.F. ;  2  light  .        .        .\ 

4 

7,711 

15-0 

t 

Dandolo 

2 

1878 

11,202 

22 

3 

8,048 

15-5 

bar 

Italia 

2 

1880 

15,900 

19 

U16-9in.  (100-ton);  8  5-9in.r 
}      (4-ton);   4  4-7in.  Q.F. ;{ 
j       12  2-24in.  Q.F.        .        \ 

4 

11,986 

18-0 

bar 

Lepanto 

2 

1882 

15,900 

19 

4 

15,797 

18-4 

bar 
bar 

Ruggiero  di  Lauria 
Andrea  Doria     . 

1884 
1885 

11,000 
11,000 

18 
18 

\4  16-9in.  (105-ton);   2  5-9in.l 
1      (4-ton);  4  4-7in.  Q.F.      .| 

5 
5 

10,591 
10,300 

17  0 
16-1 

bar 

Francesco  Morosini 

1885 

11,000 

18 

5 

10,000 

16-0 

bur 

Re  Umberto 

1889 

13,251 

14 

U  13-3in.(67-ton);  8  5-9in.;  16r 

5 

19,500 

18-0 

bar 

Sardegna 

1891 

13,251 

14 

)      4-7in.,2  2-9in.,  10  2-2in.,{ 

5 

20,800 

19-0 

bar 

Sicilia 

1891 

13,298 

14 

)       &71-45in.  Q.F.  ;8  1ight.l 

5 

19,500 

18-0 

bar 

Ammiraglio  di  Saint- 

Bon 

1 

— 

9,800 

10 

U  lOin. ;  8  5-9in.,  8  4-7in.,/ 
]      and  16  2-2in.  Q.F. .        .\ 

6 

13,500 

18-0 

bar 

Emanuele  Filiberto 

1 

— 

9,800 

10 

6 

13,500 

18-0l 

The  first-class  cruisers  a  in  the  following  list  are  all  of  5,000  tons  or  more, 
with  a  speed  of  at  least  17  knots.  They  are  deck-protected, and  all  the 
Italian  first-class  cruisers  have  more  or  less  of  side-armouving.  Certain  of 
those  included  are  inferior  in  displacement,  and  some  in  speed,  to  the  others. 
These  are  admitted  as  first-class  cruisers  b,  mainly  for  convoying  purposes,  in 
the  foregoing  estimate  of  strength.  The  letters  a  and  b  in  the  first  column 
have  reference  to  these  categories. 


3 

Name 

.a 
o 
a 

1 

ft 

Armament 

O   M 

1^ 

li 
'1 

h 
h 
b 
b 
b 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

Casteljidardo 
San  Martino  . 
Maria  Pia      . 
Ancona  . 
Marco  Polo    . 
Carlo  Alberto 
Vettor  Pisani. 
Varese    . 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi 
Nino  Bixio    . 

1863 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1892 

4,180 
4,230 
4,200 
4,390 
4,580 
6,500 
6,500 
6,500 
6,500 
6,-500 

6  5-9in. ;  6  4-7in.  Q.F. 

}8  5-9in.  ;5  4-7in.  Q.F.         .| 

6  5 -gin. ;  6  4-7in.  Q.F. 

6  5-9in.  Q.F.  ;10  4-7in.Q.F. 

Il2  5-9in.  Q.F.  ;6  4-7in.Q.F.i 

2  25  cm.;  10  15  cm.  ;  6  12 
cm.  ;  10  57  mm. ;  10  37  mm 
Q.F.          .        .        .        .    . 

2 
3 
8 
2 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 

_ 

- 

2,500 

2,800 

2,800 

2,470 

10,000 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

14,000 

12-0 
11-0 
12-0 
18-0 
19-0 
20-0 
20-0 
20-0 
20-0 

20-0 

The  turret  battleships  Duilio  and  Dandolo  are  of  the  central  citadel  type, 
represented  in  our  own  navy  by  the  Inflexible,  to  which  they  are  superior  in 
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speed  and  armament,  but  much  inferior  in  protection.  Their  four 
100-ton  Armstrong  guns  are  coupled  in  two  closed  turrets  amidships, 
which  are  placed  somewhat  diagonally  in  relation  to  one  another,  their 
axes  a  little  on  either  side  of  the  keel-line.  In  the  Italia  and  Lepanto, 
which  are  the  heaviest  of  Italian  battleships  (15,900  tons),  and  among 
the  largest  war-ships  afloat,  there  is  a  similar  disposition  of  the  heavy 
guns.  Except  upon  the  casemate  and  at  the  base  of  the  funnels,  these  ships  have 
no  vertical  armour,  the  protection  being  given  by  a  4-inch  steel  deck  below  the 
water-line.  The  Ruggiero  di  Lauria  and  her  two  sisters  are  smaller  battle- 
ships (11,000  tons),  but  their  four  Armstrong  guns  are  still  heavier  (105  tons). 
These  are  mounted  in  couples  in  a  similar  manner  in  two  protected  barbettes 
before  and  abaft  the  single  fighting  mast,  and  severally  on  the  starboard  and 
port  sides.  The  vital  parts  of  the  ships  are  protected  by  eighteen  inches  of 
vertical  compound  armouring.  They  have  thus  an  advantage  over  the  colossal 
Italia  and  Lepanto,  which,  through  deficiency  of  side-armouring,  are  subject 
to  serious  damage  to  the  substructure  of  the  heavy  guns.  The  Re  Umherto, 
Sardegna,  and  Sicilia  are  among  the  most  powerful  battleships  in  the  world. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  enlarged  Benbows.  Their  heaviest  guns,  however,  are  of 
67  tons,  and  are  mounted  in  pairs  in  polygonal  inclined  barbettes  fore  and  aft  in 
the  keel-line  of  the  ship.  It  is  understood  that  the  heaviest  guns  are  to 
be  replaced  by  lighter  ones  in  the  older  battleships.  The  new  battleship 
Ammiraglio  di  Saint-Bon  marks  a  change  in  Italian  ship-building  policy. 
The  protection  is  better,  and  the  construction  of  monster  armour-clads  seems 
to  be  abandoned,  for  the  ship  has  a  displacement  of  but  9,800  tons.  The 
over-all  steel  belt  is  to  be  9|  inches  thick  at  the  water-line,  and  the  redoubts 
are  to  have  4-inch  plating,  and  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  protective 
deck  will  be  3  inches.  The  heavy  guns  will  be  coupled  in  turrets  at  either 
end  of  a  redoubt,  which  will  contain  the  secondary  armament. 

In  1895  the  personnel  of  the  navy  consisted  of  725  naval  officers,  905 
engineer  and  other  officers,  1,124  pilots,  &c.,  5,592  sailors,  2,559  gunners, 
1,400  mechanicians,  and  3,035  stokers,  &c.,  while  3,286  men  were  employed 
jigng  the  coast ;  total,  35,607  officers  and  men. 

^Bk  Production  or  Industry. 

'^^  1.  Agriculture. 

The  systems  of  cultivation  in  Italy  may  be  reduced  to  three  : — 1.  The 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  (coltivazione  per  economia  o  a  mano  propria)  ; 
2.  That  of  partnership  (colonia  parziaria)  ;  3.  That  of  rent  (affitto). 
Peasant  proprietorship  is  most  common  in  Piedmont  and  Liguria,  but  is  found 
in  many  other  parts  of  Italy  ;  in  the  province  of  Rome,  the  Abruzzi  and 
Molise,  Campania,  Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
This  system  tends  to  become  more  general.  The  system  of  partnership  or 
colonia  parziaria,  more  especially  in  the  form  of  mezzadria,  consists  in  a  form 
of  partnership  between  the  proprietor  and  the  cultivator.  No  wages  are  paid, 
profits  and  losses  are  equally  divided,  the  families  of  the  two  partners  sub- 
sisting, it  may  be,  entirely  on  the  common  produce  of  the  cultivation.     This 

I  system  is  general  in  Tuscany,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria  ;  it  prevails  over  other 
systems  in  Emilia,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  sub-mountain  (pede  montane) 

I    regions  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  in  Campania  and 

1  in  Sicily.  It  is  almost  unknown  in  the  Basilicata,  little  practised  in  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sardinia,  and  has  been  entirely  abandoned  in  the  two  most 
advanced  centres  of  cultivation  in  the  south,  viz  : — Barese  and  the  province  of 

[  Naples.  Various  modifications  of  the  system  exist  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 
The  system  of  rent  (affitto)  exists  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  especially  in  the 
marsh  lands,  Emilia,  Campania,  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  Piedmont,  and 
Sicily.     It  is  little  used  in  Umbria,  the  Marches,  Tuscany,  the  Province  of 
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Rome,  the  Basilicata,  and  Sardinia.  In  Upper  Italy  the  agreement  is  usually 
for  nine  (sometimes  other  multiples  of  three)  years  ;  in  Southern  Italy 
for  two,  four,  or  six  years,  according  to  local  customs. 

Large  farms  (la  grande  coltura)  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercelli, 
Pavia,  Milan,  Cremona,  Chioggia,  Ferrara,  Grosseto,  Rome,  Caserta,  and  in 
Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  at  Girgenti  and  Trapani  in  Sicily.  In 
Italy  generally  the  land  is  much  subdivided. 

The  area  of  Italy  comprises  28,658,900  hectares.  Of  this  area,  20,238,000 
hectares  (70 '6  per  cent.)  is  productive,  4,647,451  hectares  (16-2  per  cent.) 
unproductive,  and  3,773,449  hectares  (13*2  per  cent.)  produces  little  or 
nothing.  Agriculture  is  generally  in  a  primitive  condition.  In  1894, 
4,574,000  hectares  were  under  wheat,  and  about  2,800,000  hectares  under 
other  cereals.  The  areas  and  produce  of  the  various  crops  in  1893  and 
1894,  so  far  as  officially  ascertained,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Ai*p^    niidpv 

Cultivation 

Produce                             | 

yCXl  COt        Ull^tC/l 

vy  UA  \jiv  a  u*vix 

Total 

Per 

Hectare 

1894 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1894 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectolitres 

Hectolitres 

Hectares  ' 

Wheat      . 

4,556,000 

4,574,000 

47,654,000 

42,850,000 

9-37     1 

Maize       . 

1,920,000 

1,901,000 

29,168,000 

21,004,000 

11-05 

Oats 

458,000 

466,000 

6,430,000 

6,000,000 

12-88 

Barley      . 

323,000 

303,000 

2,792,000 

2,938,000 

9-70 

Rye  . 

145,000 

142,000 

1,585,000 

1,518,000 

10-70 

1  Rice 

162,000 

165,000 

4,850,000 

5,738,000 

34-75 

1  Pulse 

861,000 

856,000 

4,092,000 

4,555,000 

5-32 

! 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Quintals 

!  Hemp      . 

101,000 

105,000 

675,000 

795,000 

7-57 

Flax 

52,000 

52,000 

169,000 

187,000 

3-63 

Potatoes  . 

198,000 

200,000 

8,089,000 

6,214,000 

31-07 

Chestnuts 

412,000 

410,000 

2,647,000 

1,920,000 

4-68 

1 

Hectolitres 

Hectolitres 

Hect. 

1  Wine 

3,435,000 

3,451,000 

32,164,000 

25,817,000 

7-48 

Olive  oil  . 

1,061,000 

1,044,000 

2,941,000 

2,120,000 

2-03      1 

1 

Kilogrammes 

Kilogrammes 

Kilog. 

i  Tobacco  . 

4,314 

4,658 

6,079,710 

5,877,229 

1-261 

!  Silk  cocoons    . 

— 

47,624,000 

43,128,000 

— 

Plants 

Number 

Number 

Per  plants 

1  Acid  fruits      . 

17,176,000 

16,933,000 

3,320,400,000 

3,549,900,000 

210 

In  1890  Italy  had  5,000,000  cattle,  6,900,000  sheep,  1,800,000  goats, 
1,800,000  swine.  In  1894  Italy  exported  60,035  and  imported  15,397  cattle  ; 
exported  22,566  and  imported  5,589  sheep  ;  exported  1,072  and  imported 
3,942  goats;  exported  47,502  and  imported  20,514  swine.  In  1894  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  was  9,609,000  kilogrammes,  of  the  value  of  16,683,000  lire. 

Silk  culture,  though  flourishing  most  extensively  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  is  carried  on  all  over  Italy.  In  1894  there  were  571,522  persons 
employed  in  rearing  silkworms,  and  172,000  skilled  and  other  workers  (in- 
cluding nine-tenths  women  and  children)  were  employed  in  the  treatment  and 
manufacture  of  silk.  The  total  weight  of  the  cocoon  harvest  was  : — in 
1890,  89,866,800  lbs.  ;  in  1891,  85,494,748  lbs.  ;  in  1892,  69,283,000  lbs.  ; 
in  1893,  104,991,900  lbs.  ;  in  1894,  88,184,000 lbs. 

In  the  census  of  December  31,  1881,  there  were  5,024,826  males  of  15  years 
of  age  and  upwards  described  as  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  entire  agricul- 
tural population,  male  and  female,  of  15  years  and  upwards,  was  thus 
about  10,000,000.  According  to  last  census  the  number  of  persons  of 
15  years  of  age  and  upwards  was  to  the  whole  population  in  ratio  of  the 
678  to  1,000  ;  thus  the  whole  agricultural  population  was  computed  to  be 
14,900,000. 
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II.   Forestry. 

The  forestry  department  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce,  with  a  council  (consiglio  forestale)  consisting  of  the 
Director  of  Agriculture,  the  higher  forestry  inspectors,  and  a  legal  adviser. 
The  executive  of  the  department  consists  ofinspectors  of  various  classes  and  190 
guards  with  25  officers  (brigadieri). 

The  forest  area  is  about  4,093,000  hectares.  The  yield  from  the  forests, 
including  both  those  free  from  and  those  under  the  forest  regulations  (vincolo), 
is  valued  at  about  90,000,000  lire,  as  follows: — 


Useful  timber 

Firewood 

Charcoal 

Secondary  produce, 
excluding  chest- 
nuts 


}■ 


Cubic  metres 
1,374,547 
6,289,341 
3,019,148 

Quintals 
15,527,404 

Total    . 


Lire 
17,062,006 
20,632,380 
18,133,294 

32,174,111 
88,001,791 


The  average  values  of  produce,  agricultural,  animal,  and  forest,  are 
in  round  numbers — Cereals,  fibres,  wine,  fruit,  &c.,  2,873,000,000  lire; 
animals,  wool,  milk,  cocoons,  &c.,  1,424,000,000 lire;  forest  yield,  88,000,000 
lire:  total,  4,385,000,000  lire.  The  value  of  accessory  agricultural  produce, 
such  as  vegetables,  fungi,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  is  not  known,  but  the  exports 
alone  of  such  produce  amount  to  about  80,000,000  lire  annually. 

III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 
The  following  table  gives  the  mineral  production  in  1894  :— 


Mineral 

Mines 

Tons 

Lire 

Employes     ! 

Iron  ore        ...         . 

39 

187,728 

2,089,156 

2,178 

Copper  and  manganese  ore     . 

21 

99,456 

2,278,126 

2,138 

Zinc  ore        .         .         .          } 

132 

131,777 

9,198,955 

j  10,173 

Lead  ore        .         .         •          ) 

29,822 

3,792,111 

Silver  ore       .... 

6 

1,103 

847,222 

787 

Gold  ore        ...         . 

27 

7,748 

663,908 

548 

Antimony  ore 

13 

1,504 

225,295 

302 

Mercury,  iron  pyrites,  &c. 

15 

37,660 

1,313,588 

964 

Mineral  fuel  (anthracite,  &c.) . 

33 

271,295 

1,893,958 

2,347 

Sulphur          .... 

524 

305,781 

25,267,955 

30,339     ; 

Salt,  graphite,  boric  acid,  and 

others         .... 
i 
1 

Totals  .... 

72 

126,191 

4,452,031 

2,220      . 

880 

1,200,065 



52,042,305 

51,996 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  was: — in  1878,  55,078,461  lire; 
1888,  52,377,908;  1893,  57,906,180  ;  1894,  52,042,605.  The  quarries  of 
Italy,  especially  its  marble  quarries,  employ  about  20,000  men;  the  annual 

futput  being  valued  at  a  million  sterling. 
IV.  Fisheries. 
On   December   31,   1894,  the  number  of  vessels  and  boats  employed  in 
Jbshing  was  21,825,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  60,676.     These    numbers 
"  z  z  2 
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include  102  boats  of  422  tons  engaged  in  coral  fishing.  At  the  same  date 
there  were  70,527  fishermen,  of  whom  7,282  were  engaged  in  deep-sea 
or  foreign  fishing.  In  1894  there  went  to  the  deep-sea  fishing  1,531  boats  of 
13,193  tons.  Of  these.  18  of  100  tons  were  employed  in  coral-fishing,  and  52 
of  1,280  tons  in  fishing  for  sponges.  The  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  1894  (ex- 
cluding foreign  fishing)  was  estimated  at  15,886,000  lire,  probably  too  low  an 
estimate  ;  the  value  obtained  from  tunney-fishing  was  1,584,000  lire  and  from 
coral-fishing  2, 287, 000  lire,  the  quantity  (much  less  than  the  average)  being 
estimated  at  644, 000  kilogrammes. 

Commerce. 
The   following   table    shows   the    total    special   imports   and 
exports  (excluding  gold,  coined  silver,  and  goods  in  transit),  and 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  precious  metals  (excluding  un- 
coined silver)  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


i 

Special  trade 

Precious  Metals                | 

j     Year 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1890 

1,319,638,433 

895,945,253 

57,648,000 

66,655,100 

1891 

1,126,584,583 

876,800,155 

54,286,700 

62,709,400 

1892 

1,173,391,983 

958,187,220 

43,971,600 

53,907,100 

1898 

1,191,227,553 

964,188,135 

43,014,800 

94,173,900 

1894 

1,094,649,101 

1,026,506,040 

108,135,700 

31,517,700 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imports 
and  exports  in  1894  : — 


Imports 

1                                Exports 

Lire 

Lire 

1  Grain,  wheat   . 

65,724,210 

Silk,  raw  and  throw 

n       267,289,000 

Cotton,  raw     . 

119,673,800 

,,      waste 

25,115,600 

[  Coal 

110,362,063 

,,      manufactures 

21,148,509 

Timber  for  building . 

25,366,236 

,,      cocoons   . 

2,504,700 

Sugar,  raw 

21,741,810 

Wine  in  casks 

43,975,701 

,,       refined  . 

1,137,680 

Oil,  olive. 

63,546,735  1 

"Wool,  raw 

24,750,105 

Frait  (fresh)    . 

46,340,882  1 

I  Machinery 

28,277,602 

Eggs        . 

39,879,060  > 

1  Silk,  unbleached,  raw. 

Coral,  manufactured 

21,699,540 

!       or  twisted     . 

52,914,000 

Hemp  and  flax,  raw 

34,235,828  ' 

1  Fish,  of  all  sorts 

32,686,425 

Sulphur,      unrefineo 

I 

Iron  in  bars,  1st  fusion 

12,010,989 

and  refined  . 

21,534,451   , 

Coff*ee       . 

29,336,460 

Rice 

11,572,070 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

7,548,883 

Cotton,  raw     . 

15,145,600 

Linen  and  hemp  varn 

11,717,136 

Marble     . 

8,557,479 

Hides,  raw  and  dried 

35,863,655 

Meat,  fresh  and  salte 

d         16,592,174 

Cheese     . 

10,203,680 

Skins,  raw 

14,129,660  i 

Tobacco  leaf    . 

15,834,700 

Straw  plaiting . 

5,017,440 

Cotton,  unbleached  . 

2,108,265 

Dyeing  and  tanning 
stuff's    . 

r                                                     j 

Cotton  bleached 

1,839,558 

i        12,654,846  ! 

,,    coloured  &  dyed 

2,137,956 

Animals,  cattle 

I        24,349,260  | 

,,    printed  . 

7,003,456 

,,        horses 

j             948,600 
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!                             Imports 

i 

Exports 

1 

Lire 

Lire 

Horses     . 

11,274,600  i 

Anim^-ls,  swine 

5,057,898  , 

Cotton  yarn     . 

1,382,000  1 

Zinc  ore  . 

10,477,780 

Oil,  mineral  refined . 

11,867,920 

Lead  ore  . 

921,330 

Rice 

3,660 

Grain,  wheat    . 

.  72,930  , 

Railway  materials    . 

829,975 

,,      other     . 

9,528,820 

Indigo     , 

4,165,200 

1 

Oil,  olive 

7,203,375 

1 

Silkworms'    eggs  on 

1 

cards    . 

2,462,250 

The  following  table  shows,  in  thousands  of  lire,  the  value  of 
the  special  trade  with  the  leading  countries  in  two  years  : — 


1 

Imports  from 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 
(1893) 

1,000  lire 

Exports  to 

(1893) 

(1894) 

(1894) 

1,000  lire 

1,000  lire 

1,000  lire 

France   .... 

194,187 

196,794 

1    226,251 

153,816 

United  Kingdom    . 

251,550 

250,706     , 

106,247 

124,312 

Austria 

122,381 

123,897     1 

121,483 

127,528 

Germany 

147,755 

141,761     1 

149,906 

150,520 

Russia 

130,501 

71,894     ! 

8,529 

13,892 

Switzerland     . 

55,488 

66,995 

193,556 

210,254 

United  States  and  Canada 

95,634 

109,859 

81,629 

91,197 

Turkey,  Servia,  Roumania 

31,253 

15,433     { 

17,766 

18,434 

Belgium 

28,111 

31,730     I 

23,137 

23,778 

Argentine  Republic 

15,697 

20,573     1 

37,317 

29,565 

Central  America      . 

8,183 

7,770    1 

1,448 

1,919 

British  Possessions  in  Asia 

69,734 

74,645     1 

14,907 

13,533 

Egypt          .      .       . 

22,485 

21,181     1 

10,129 

10,604 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 

10,419 

10,781     1 

8,618 

12,747 

For  the  determination  of  Customs'  values,  &c.,  iu  Italy  there  is  a  permanent  central 
commission,  comprising  official  members,  representatives  of  commercial  corporations,  &c. 
The  values  recorded  are  those  of  the  goods  at  the  frontier,  exclusive  of  import  or  export 
duties.  For  imports  and  exports  the  parties  interested  declare  the  value  of  the  goods, 
their  quantity,  and  the  country  of  origin  or  destination.  For  imports  there  is  recorded  the 
gross  weight  in  the  case  of  goods  sutgect  to  a  duty  of  20  francs  per  quintal  (8«.  IJd.  per 
cwt.)  or  less  ;  the  net  legal  weight  {i.e.  with  deduction  of  an  official  tare)  in  the  case  of 
goods  subject  to  duty  of  20  or  40  francs  per  quintal  (8«.  \^d.  to  16s.  3d.  per  cwt.);  the 
actual  net  weight  in  the  case  of  goods  taxed  at  over  40  francs  per  quintal  (16«.  3d.  per  cwt.) 
For  exports  the  gross  weight  is  usually  given.  Inaccurate  declarations  are  punishable  by 
fine  if  the  inaccuracies  are  prejudicial  to  the  Treasury. 

The  trade  of  Italy  is  regarded  either  as  general  or  special.  The  general  trade  compre- 
hends all  imports  from  abroad,  whether  intended  for  consumption  within  the  kingdom  or 
merely  for  transit,  and  all  exports  to  foreign  countries,  whether  national,  nationalised  or 
only  issuing  after  transit.  The  special  trade  is  restricted  to  imports  for  consumption  and 
exports  of  national  or  nationalised  merchandise.  National  merchandise  consists  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  while  foreign  imports  on  which  the  duties  have 
been  paid  at  the  frontier  are  said  to  be  nationalised.  Transit  trade  denotes  merchandise 
merely  passing  through  the  kingdom,  whether  directly  or  after  having  been  temporarily 
warehoused. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  re-exportation  and  transit,  in  thousands  of 
lire,  for  eight  years  :- 


- 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Re-exportation 
Transit   . 

Lire 

87,252 
50,046 

Lire 
78,012 
53,115 

Lire 
121,055 
55,111 

Lire 
106,485 
60,821 

Lire 
73,650 
71,208 

Lire 
69,593 
51,405 

Lire 

26,227 
49,737 

t 
Lire    j 
21,675 
57,774 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Italy,  and  of  the  exports 
of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  to  Italy  for  five 
years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 


- 

1890 

1891         j        1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  from  Italy  . 

Exports    of    British 

produce  to  Italy  . 

3,093,918 

7,757,862 

3,419,281 
6,296,560 

£ 

3,284,486 

5,564,487 

2,948,336 
5,206,758 

£ 

3,129,173 
5,555,312^ 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  Italy  in  the  year 
1894  were  :— Olive  oil,  of  the  value  of  460,583?.  ;  hemp,  263,584?.  ;  oranges 
and  lemons,  403,264?.  ;  sulphur,  96,980?.  ;  chemical  products,  50,808?.  ; 
sumach,  125,459?.  ;  other  dyes,  103,726?.  ;  wine,  79,751?.  ;  almonds, 
85,174?. ;  stones,  129,533?.  ;  and  iron  ore,  86,391?.  The  value  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  and  yam  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Italy  in  the  year  1894 
amounted  to  439,237?.  ;  coals,  2,280,064?.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought. 
508,928?.  ;  woollen  manufactures,  396,047?.  ;  machineiy,  394,241?.  ;  refined 
sugar,  40,640?.  ;  fish,  179,590?.  ;  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought,  88,286?. 


Navigation  and  Shipping. 

On  December  31,  1894,  there  were  on  the  registers  of  the  mercantile  marine 
6, 559  vessels,  classified  as  follows  : — 


For  long  sea  voyages    . 
For  long  coasting  voyages  . 
For  short  voyages,  fishing, 
Ac 

Totals  .... 


Or  according  to  tonnage  :- 
Vessels  over  1,000  tons 
,,      501  to  1,000  tons 
„      101  to  500  tons 
„      51  to  100  tons 
„      1  to  50  tons  . 


Totals 


Sailing  Vessels 

424 
1      215 

Tons 

302,052 

76,015 

5,592 

193,538 

6,231 

571,605 

1       54 

287 

669 

590 

4,631 

68,076 

200,043 

-177,080 

44,754 

81,652 

6,231 

f571,605 

Over  2,000 

1,001—2,000 

401—1,000 

101—    400 

1—    100 


Steam  Vessels 


No.  Tons 

73  I  123,811 

51  j    42,213 

204  ;    41,506 


Total 


21 
67 
66 
68 
116 


328     I  207,530 


j  50,863  \ 
95,562  J 
43,720  \ 

1 14,286  i 


No. 

497 


.5,796 


6,559 


142 

1,080 
5,337 


328       207.530    6,559 


Tons 
425,863 
118,228 

235,044 


779,13J 


214,501 

435,129 
129,505 


779,135 


INTERNAL   COMMUNICATIONS 
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In  1894  there  entered  Italian  ports  104,591  Italian  vessels  of  19,396,740 
tons,  and  10,606  foreign  vessels  of  9,641,442  tons;  in  all  115,197  vessels  of 
29,038,182  tons.  There  cleared  from  Italian  ports  103,182  Italian  vessels  ol' 
18,377,154  tons,  and  10,801  foreign  vessels  of  9,838,268  tons  ;  in  all  113,983 
vessels  of  28,215,422  tons. 

At  the  principal  Italian  ports  the  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
in  1894  were  : — 


Port 

Entered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tonnage 

No.                 Tonnage 

Genoa 
Leghorn  . 
Naples     . 
Messina  . 
Palermo  . 
Venice     . 

5,845 
4,018 
7,588 
3,515 
3,747 
3,682 

3,739,184 
1,619,372 
2,865,994 
1,607,007 
1,671,983 
1,045,295 

5,417      1     3,695,372 
3,873      1     1,545,458 
7,471          2,851,751 
3,561      1     1,616,525 
3,676      1     1,640,712 
3,605           1,037,833 

Of  the   Italian  steam  tonnage,   more  than  half  belongs  to  the   *  Italian 
General  Navigation  '  (Societa  Florio  e  Rubattino — Genoa  and  Palermo). 


Internal  Communications. 


I.  Railways. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Italian  railways  belong  to  the  State,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  of  April  27,  1885,  the  working  of  the  State  lines  has  been 
transferred  to  private  enterprise.  The  contracts  are  for  60  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  20  and  40  years  they  may  be  terminated. 

On  January  1,  1891,  there  were  5,246  miles  of  State  railway,  96  miles 
jointly  State  and  companies',  and  2,794  miles  of  companies'  railway  ;  in  all, 
8,136  miles.  The  length  of  the  principal  lines,  January  1,  1895,  was  : — 
Mediterranean,  3,435  miles  ;  Adriatic,  3,418  miles  ;  Sicilian,  648  miles  ; 
Sardinian,  257  miles  ;  various,  1,522  miles  ;  total,  9,280  miles. 

In  1890  the  total  receipts  were  255,687,108  lire,  of  which  98,517,946  lire 
were  for  passenger  traffic.  In  the  same  year  the  expenses  were  193,879.424 
lire.  By  slow  trains  there  were  forwarded  16,483,651  tons  of  goods,  and  by 
fast  trains  9,739,500  quintals  of  goods.  The  number  of  passengers  was  in  all 
50,855,569. 

II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  there  were  transmitted  201,770,325 
letters  and  post-cards,  to  which  42,775,128  Government  official  letters  have  to 
be  added.  There  were  sent  also  5,625,061  manuscript  papers,  and  227, 304, 585 
periodicals  and  other  printed  matter.  The  money  orders  numbered  9,037,957, 
value  671,561,934  lire.  On  June  30,  1894,  there  were  7,023  post-offices 
and  collecting-boxes. 

The  public  telegraph  service  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Government,  certain  con- 
cessions, however,  being  made  to  the  railway  and  tramway  companies.  On 
June  30,'  1894,  the  length  of  line  and  wire  on  land  was,  in  English  miles  :  — 
Government  lines  22,374,  wire  71,527  ;  railway  lines  1,975,  wire  22,622  ; 
total  lines  24,346,  wire  94,149. 
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During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  there  were  despatched  from  Govern- 
ment and  railway  telegraph  offices  7,080,943  private  telegrams  inland,  and 
there  were  sent  or  received  from  abroad  1,761,440  telegrams.  Number  of 
State  offices,  2,947  ;  other  offices,  2,122. 

The  gross  revenue  from  posts  and  telegraphs  was  66,771,986  lire  ;  the 
expenditure  was  53,409,216  lire  ;  and  the  net  revenue  13,362,770  lire. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  State  notes  and  bank  notes  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  five  years  in  thousands  of  lire  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

state  notes    . 
Bank  notes^  . 

1,000  Lire 

342,809 

1,126,440 

1,000  Lire 

341,949 

1,121,601 

1,000  Lire 

341,414 

1,138,385 

1,000  Lire 

351,792 

1,221,634 

1,000  Lire 

492,149 

1,128,598 

1  Including,  for  1893,  9,182,000  lire,  and  for  1894  2,445,000  lire  of  notes  of  the  Banca 
romana  (in  liquidation). 

Gold  was  coined  to  the  value  of  1,364,400  lire  in  1890  ;  653,220  lire  in 
1891  ;  674,120  lire  in  1892  ;  824,280  lire  in  1893.  No  silver  has  been  coined 
in  recent  years.  In  1894  bronze  pieces  were  coined  to  the  amount  of  3,790,978 
lire  ;  nickel,  17,780,200  lire. 

The  total  coinage  from  1862  to  the  end  of  1894  was  :  gold,  426,332,990 
lire;  silver,  567,037,025  lire  ;  nickel,  17,780,200  lire  ;  bronze,  83,636,121 
lire  ;  total,  1,094,786,336  lire.     The  re-coinage  was  28,954,834  lire. 

There  is  no  national  bank  in  Italy.  According  to  the  law  of  August  10 
1893,  there  are  only  three  banks  of  issue  :  the  Banca  d' Italia  (formed  by  the 
fusion  of  the  two  Tuscan  banks  with  the  Banque  Nationale  du  Royaume 
d'ltalie),  the  Banco  di  Napoli,  and  the  Banco  di  Sicilia.  Formerly  there  were 
six  banks  authorised  to  issue  notes.  The  following  table  shows  the  state  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  those  three  banks  on  December  31,  1894,  in  thousands 
of  lire : — 


- 

Assets 

- 

LiabUities 

1,000  Lire 

1,000  Lire 

Cash  and  reserve  . 

581,226 

Capital 

360,750 

Bills     .... 

309,730 

Notes  in  circulation 

1,126,153 

Credits. 

225,428 

Accounts  current  . 

342,682 

Deposit ;        .         .         . 

988,339 

Titles     and      valuables 

Various  securities . 

1,180,456 

deposited  . 

988,339 

Various 

450,307 

Total   . 

3,285,179 

1 

Total    . 

3,268,231 

There  are  759  co-operative  credit  societies  and  popular  banks,  with  assets  at 
the  end  of  1891  amounting  to  754,072,665  lire,  and  liabilities  745,789,445  lire  ; 
150  ordinary  credit  companies,  with  assets  1,726,911,882  lire,  and  liabilities 
1,733,940,689  lire.  Eleven  agrarian  credit  companies  had  assets  (1892) 
49,812,389  lire,  and  liabilities  49,759,134  lire.  There  were  10  credit  foncier 
companies  with  assets  1,071,378,107  lire,  and  liabilities  1,063,418,487  lire 
(1894). 
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The  post-office  savings-banks  have  been  in  operation  since  January  1,  1876. 
Private  savings-banks  are  subject  to  certain  statutory  rules  and  to  Government 
inspection.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  post-office  savings-banks 
on  December  31,  1892,  with  the  numbers  of  their  depositors  and  amount  depo- 
sited at  that  date,  and  the  deposits  and  repayments  made  during  the  year,  with 
the  like  statistics  for  the  ordinary  and  co-operative  savings-banks  in  1893  : — 


- 

Offices 

Depositors 

Total 
Deposits 

Deposits 
during  year 

Repayments 
during  year 

Post-office  savings-banks 
Ordinary         „        „ 
Co-operative    „        „  and 
ordinary  credit  companies 

4,686 
395 

762 

2,673,127 
1,475,008 

445,075 

Lire 

400,039,468 
1,258,052,466 

318,933,482 

Lire 
256,023,437 
456,616,930 

354,394,381 

Lire 
233,295,260  1 
411,274,397 

367,943,087 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Italy  are  the  same  as  those  of  France, 
the  names  only  being  altered,  the  franc  changing  into  the  lira,  divided  into  100 
centesimi,  the  kilogramme  into  the  chilogramma,  the  metre  into  the  metro,  the 
hectare  into  the  ettaro,  and  so  on.     The  British  equivalents  are — 


Money. 
The  Lira  of  100  Centesimi  ;  intrinsic  value,  25 •22^5,  to  \l.  sterling. 


Weigh 
The  Grammo 
,,    Chilogramma 
,,     Quintale  Metrico    . 
,,     Tonnellata     . 
,,    Litro,  Liquid  Measure   . 

,,  Metro    .... 

,,  Chilometro    . 

,,  Metro  Citbo'y 

,,  Stero  j 

,,  Ettaro  or  Hectare 

,,  Square  Chilometro 


rs  AND  Measures. 


15*434  grains  troy. 
2*20  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
220 
2,200  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
0*22  imperial  gallon. 
22 
275       ,,        bushels. 
3-28  feet  or  39-37  inches. 
1,093  yards. 

35-31  cubic  feet. 

2-47  acres. 
0-386  square  mile. 
(2-59  sq.  chilo.  =1  sq.  mile). 


Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Italy  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — General  Annibale  Ferrero  ;  appointed  February,  1895. 

Secretary. — Count  Giovanni  Gallina. 

Attache. — Count  Alessandro  Bosdari. 

Naval  Attache. — Count  Giovanni  Lovatelli,  C.M.G. 

Archivist. — G.  Manetti. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  London  (C.G.),  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool  (C.G,),  Aden,  Bombay,  Calcutta  (C.G.),  Cape  Town,  Colombo, 
Gibraltar,  Halifax,  Melbourne,  Rangoon,  Singapore. 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Italy. 

Ambassador. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Clare  Ford,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Envoy 
and  Minister  to  Brazil  1879-81  ;  to  Greece  1881-84  ;  to  Spain  1884-92  ; 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  1892-93  ;  to  Italy,  November,  1893. 

Secretary. — Hon.  "H.  G.  Edwardes, 

Military  Attache. — Col.  Needham. 

Naval  Attache. — Captain  L.  E.  Wintz,  R.N. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rome,  Brindisi,  Cagliari,  Florence 
(C.G.),  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Messina  (V.C),  Naples,  Palermo,  Spezia  (V.C), 
Taranto  (V.C). 

Foreign  Dependencies. 

The  dominion  of  Italy  in  Africa  extends,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  from 
Cape  Kasar  (18°  2'  N.)  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Sultanate  of  Raheita, 
on  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  (12°  30'  N.).  The  length  of  coast  is  about 
670  miles.  The  area  is  about  48,700  square  miles,  and  the  population,  which 
is  to  a  great  extent  nomadic,  is  estimated  at  191,127  natives  and  3,452 
Europeans  (census  of  1893)  ;  Massowah,  the  seat  of  government,  having  7,775 
inhabitants,  of  whom  600  are  European  (exclusive  pf  the  garrison),  and  480 
Asiatic.  By  various  decrees  between  January  1,  1890,  and  February  18,  1894, 
the  Italian  possessions  on  the  Red  Sea  are  constituted  as  the  Colony  of  Eritrea, 
with  an  autonomous  administration  and  the  management  of  its  own  finance.  In 
1895,  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  the  province  of  Tigre 
was  annexed.  The  central  government  is  represented  by  a  civil  governor,  who  is 
nominated  by  the  King  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  "When  the  Governor  is  a  general  or  superior  officer  in  active  service 
he  superintends  the  discipline  of  the  troops  and  is  in  this  respect  controlled 
by  the  Minister  for  War.  For  the  year  1895-96  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  colony  were  each  estimated  at  11,700,000  lire,  the  revenue  from  the 
colony  itself  being  1,700,000  lire,and  the  contributions  of  Italy  being  10,000,000 
lire.  The  total  expenditure  of  Italy  on  account  of  its  Red  Sea  possessions, 
including  postal,  military,  and  naval  services,  from  1882  to  1894-95  is  put 
at  180,212,862  lire,  that  for  the  year  1894-95  being  13,727,684  lire. 
Throughout  the  colony  agriculture  is  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  The 
tropical  climate  and  the  general  scarcity  of  water  during  the  summer 
months  necessitate  works  for  irrigation  before  crops  can  be  raised  with 
success.  Pasture  is  abundant,  but  the  pastoral  population  is  essentially  nomadic. 
Camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  are  common,  and  the  produce,  consisting  of  meat, 
hides,  butter,  supplies  articles  of  local  trade.  Pearl-fishing  is  carried  on 
at  Massowah  and  the  Dahlak  archipelago  to  the  annual  value  of  from  250, 000 
lire  for  pearls,  and  800,000  lire  for  mother-of-pearl.  This  trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  Banians  (Indians).  Trade  of  Massowah  in  1894  :  imports  by  land 
and  sea,  11,609,944  lire  ;  1893,  9,863,829  lire.  In  1894,  in  the  total  trade, 
1,859  vessels  of  147,071  tons  (932  vessels  Italian)  entered,  and  1,882  of 
147,660  tons  (947  vessels  Italian)  cleared.  There  are  17  miles  of  military 
railway  from  Massowah  to  Saate.  In  1893-94  there  were  transmitted  139,535 
letters  and  post-cards,  832  manuscript  and  other  packets,  and  36,350  pieces 
of  official  correspondence.  There  is  a  telegi-aph  line  of  31 9  miles  from  Massowah 
to  Assab,  and  of  62  miles  from  Assab  to  Perim.  In  1893-94  there  were  4,076 
messages. 

The  legal  currency  consists  of  Italian  coins  and  those  of  the  Latin  Union  ; 
but  in  actual  circulation  are  Maria  Theresa  dollars  and  Anglo-Indian  and 
Egyptian  money.  The  Italian  mint  has  issued  coin  amounting  to 
6,879,995  lire,  under  the  denominations  of  Eritrean  dollars  (=  5  lire), 
and  tV>  tV>  iir.  dollar  pieces. 
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In  February,  1889,  the  Sultan  of  Obbia,  on  the  Somali  coast  (5°  33'  N.  to 
2°  30'  N.),  put  his  sultanate  undor  the  protection  of  Italy.  In  April,  1889, 
the  protectorate  was  extended  to  the  country  between  5°  33'  N.  and  8°  3'  N. 
by  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Mijertain  Somalis,  who  agreed  not  to  con- 
clude any  treaty  with  any  foreign  Power  regarding  the  remainder  of  his 
territory.  In  August,  1892,  the  Somali  coast,  from  the  sultanate  of  Obbia 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Juba,  was  ceded  to  Italy  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
and  the  administration  of  the  region  was  taken  aver  in  September,  1893. 
In  May,  1893,  the  Italian  Government  granted  for  three  years  the  administra- 
tion of  Benadir  to  the  company  known  as  V.  Filonardi  and  Company.  The 
boundary  between  the  spheres  of  influence  of  Italy  and  Great  Britain 
in  East  Africa,  settled  March  24,  1891,  and  May  5,  1894,  ascends  the 
channel  of  the  Juba  from  its  mouth  to  6°  N.  ;  thence  it  follows  the  parallel 
of  6°  N.  as  far  as  35°  E.,  whence  it  goes  north  to  the  Blue  Nile. 

In  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  May  2,  1889  (Uccialli),  and  a  subsequent 
convention,  ratified  February  25,  1890,  the  region  comprising  Abyssinia  and 
Shoa  is  within  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence. 

The  area  of  the  territories  under  Italian  influence  (including  Abyssinia 
and  Shoa)  is  estimated  as  1,676,000  square  kilometres. 

ABYSSINIA  AND  SHOA. 

The  ancient  empire  of  Abyssinia,  or  '  Ethiopia, '  includes  the  Kingdoms  of 
Tigre,  with  Lasta,  in  the  north-east ;  Amhara,  with  Gojam,  in  the  west  and 
centre  ;  Shoa  in  the  south  ;  besides  the  outlying  territories  and  dependencies 
of  the  Bogos,  Shoho,  Mensa,  Barea,  Bazen  (Kunama),  Habab,  and  Beni-Amer 
in  the  north  ;  the  Shankalla  in  the  west  ;  the  Galla  and  Kaffa  lands  beyond 
Shoa,  and  the  Afar  (Danakil)  and  Adal  country  occupying  the  lowlands 
between  Abyssinia  proper  and  the  coast. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Theodore,  King  of  Amhara,  by  the  English  in  1868, 
the  suzerain  power  passed  to  Prince  Kassai  of  Tigre,  who  assumed  the  old  title 
of  Negus  Negust  ('  King  of  Kings'),  and  was  crowned  in  1872  as  Johannes  II., 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  After  the  death  of  this  potentate  in  1889,  Menelek  II., 
King  of  Shoa,  became  the  supreme  ruler  of  Abyssinia,  which  region  has  been 
declared  an  Italian  protectorate  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  May  2,  1889, 
confirmed  and  extended  in  October  of  the  same  year  by  a  convention  for  *  mutual 
protection'  between  Menelek  and  Umberto  I.,  King  of  Italy.  The  political 
institutions  are  essentially  of  a  feudal  character,  analogous  to  those  of 
mediaeval  Europe. 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians  in  the  fourth  century  they  have  re- 
mained members  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  The  Abuna,or  head  of  the  Church, 
is  always  a  Copt,  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
but  his  influence  is  controlled  by  the  Echegheh,  a  native  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
who  presides  over  the  religious  orders,  numbering  about  12,000  monks.  The 
Falashas  appear  to  have  been  converted  at  a  very  early  date  by  Jewish 
missionaries,  and  still  practise  many  Jewish  rites. 

Education  is  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy, 
who  instruct  a  limited  number  of  children  in  grammar,  choral  singing,  poetry, 
and  the  recitation  of  Bible  texts.  This  education  is  gratuitous,  and  those  to 
whom  it  is  imparted  constitute  the  somewhat  influential  class  of  dabtara  or 
literati.  There  is  no  special  class  of  magistrates  or  judges,  justice  being 
entirely  administered  by  the  provincial  governors,  landed  proprietors,  and 
shum,  or  petty  chiefs.  Besides  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  summoned  in 
time  of  war,  the  king  maintains  a  permanent  army  of  Wottoader  or  '  merce- 
naries,' most  of  whom  are  now  armed  with  rifles  instead  of  the  national 
weapons,  shield  and  lance. 
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There  is  comparatively  little  land  under  tillage,  pasturage  being  the  chief 
pursuit  of  the  people,  who  raise  large  herds  of  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep  and 
goats.  Wild  indigo,  coffee,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  date-palm,  and  vine  thrive 
well  in  many  districts,  but  are  nowhere  extensively  cultivated.  The  forests 
abound  in  valuable  trees.  The  chief  exports  are  skins,  ivory,  butter,  gums, 
mules,  forwarded  mainly  through  Massowah,  The  exports  from  Great  Britain 
to  Abyssinia  in  1893  amounted  to  8,313Z.  ;  in  1894,  10,898Z.  Besides  Maria 
Theresa  pieces,  bales  of  cloth  and  salt  are  still  used  as  currency.  Towns  are 
numerous,  but  are  all  of  small  size,  scarcely  any  with  a  population  of  over  5,000. 
The  most  important,  politically  and  commercially,  are  :  Gondar,  capital  of 
Amhara,  5, 000  ;  Adua,  capital  of  Tigre,  3, 000  ;  Aksum,  ancient  capital  of  the 
Ethiopian  Empire,  5,000;  Antalo,  former  capital  of  Tigre,  1,000;  Ankober, 
former  capital  of  Shoa,  7,000  ;  Licheh,  present  capital  of  Shoa,  3,000  ;  Debra- 
Tabor,  Magdala,  and  Makalle,  occasional  royal  residences  ;  Besso  and  Sokoto, 
1,500,  important  trading  centres  ;  Amba-Mariam,  4,000  ;  Mahdera-Mariam, 
4,000. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Italy. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annuario  statistico  italiano,  anni  1878,  1881,  1884,  1886,  1887-88,  1889-90,  1892,  e  1895. 
Pubblicazione  della  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica. 

Censiraenti  della  Popolazione  del  Regno  d'  Italia — 1861,  1871,  1881,  eseguiti  a  cura  della 
Direzione  Generale  di  Statistica. 

Censiraenti  degli  Italiani  all'  estero,  1871,  1881.     Id. 

Emigrazione  e  Colonie — Rapports  di  RR.  Agenti  diplomatici  e  consolari  publicati  dal 
Ministero  degli  Affari  esteri.     1893. 

Superficie  del  Regno  d'  Italia  valutata  nel  1884.  Pubblicazione  dell'  Istituto  Geografico 
Militare  (Firenze). 

L'  Italia  economica  negli  anni  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  e  1873,  5  volumi.  The  first  four 
years  are  by  Dr.  Pietro  Maestri ;  the  volume  for  1873  is  an  official  publication  issued  by  the 
Ufficio  della  Statistica  Generale  d'  Italia. 

Annali  di  Statistica.  10  volumes  of  the  first  series,  25  of  the  second  series,  15  of  the  third 
series,  and  82  of  the  4th  series  are  now  published  (January,  1896).     Id. 

Annuario  dei  Ministeri  delle  Finanze  e  del  Tesoro.  Statistica  finanziaria.  Pubblicazione 
annuale  (cessata  nel  1891). 

Annuario  militare  e  Annuario  ufficiale  della  Regia  Marina.  Pubblicazione  annuale  dei 
rispettivi  Ministeri. 

Relazione  suUe  leve  e  sulle  vicende  del  R°.  Esercito.  Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero 
della  GueiTa. 

Relazione  sulle  leve  di  mare.     Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero  della  Marina. 

Relazione  intorno  ai  servizi  postale  e  telegrafico  ed  al  servizio  delle  casse  postali  di  ri- 
sparmio.     Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero  delle  Poste  e  dei  Telegrafi. 

Relazione  sull'  esercizio  e  suUe  costruzioni  delle  strade  ferrate  italiane.  Pubblicazione 
annuale  del  Ministero  dei  Lavori  Pubblici. 

Bollettino  dei  prodotti  delle  ferrovie.  Pubblicazione  mensile  del  Ministero  dei  Lavori 
Pubblici. 

Stati  di  Previsione  dell'  Entrata  e  della  Spesa,  e  Conti  Generali  Consuntivi.  Pubblicazioni 
annuali  del  Ministero  del  Tesoro. 

II  Bilancio  del  Regno  d' Italia  negli  esercizi  finanziari  dal  1862  al  1893-94.  Pubblicazione 
della  Ragioneria  Generale  dello  Stato,  1895. 

La  Gerarchia  Cattolica,  la  Famiglia  e  la  Cappella  Pontificia.  Rome.  Pubblicazione 
annuale  dell'  Autorita  ecclesiastica. 

Movimento  dello  Stato  civile.  Pubblicazione  annuale  della  Direzione  Generale  della 
Statistica. 

Statistica  dell'  istruzione.     Id. 

Statistica  giudiziaria  civile  e  commerciale  e  Statistica  giudiziaria  penale.  Pubblicazioni 
annuali  della  Direzione  Generale  di  Statistica. 

Statistica  della  Stampa  periodica.     Pubblicazione  biennale.     Id. 

Atti  della  Giunta  per  1'  inchiesta  agi'aria  e  sulla  condizione  della  classe  agricola.  Rome, 
1880-84. 

Bollettino  di  notizie  agrarie.     Pubblicazione  periodica  del  Ministero  di  Agricoltura, 
Industria  e  Commercio  (Direzione  Generale  dell'  Agricoltura). 
Rivista  del  servizio  minerario.    Pubblicazione  annuale.    Id. 
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BoUettino  di  notizie  sul  credito  e  la  previdenza.  Pubblicazione  mensile  del  Ministerodi 
Agricoltura,  Ind.  e  Comm. 

Le  Societa  cooperative  di  credito  e  banche  popolari,  le-  Societa  ordinarie  di  credito,  el 
Societa  ed  Istituti  di  credito  agrario  e  gli  Istituti  di  credito  fondiario.  Pubblicazione 
annuale.     Id. 

Statistica  delle  Casse  di  Risparmio.  Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero  di  Agricoltura, 
Ind.  e  Comm. 

Atti  della  Commissioni  d'  inchiesta  sull'  esercizio  delle  ferrovie  italiane. 

Relazioni  sulle  strade  comunali,  provinciali  e  nazionali.  Pubblicazione  annuale  del 
Ministero  dei  Lavori  Pubblici. 

Atti  della  Commissione  d'  inchiesta  suUa  marina  mercantile. 

Sulle  condizioni  della  marina  mercantile  italiana.  Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero 
della  Marina. 

Movimento  della  navigazione  nei  Poi-ti  del  Regno.  Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero 
delle  Finanze. 

Movimento  commerciale  del  Regno  d'  Italia.     Id. 

Statistica  dei  Bilanci  comunali.  Pubblicazione  annuale  della  Direzione  Generale  della 
Statistica. 

Statistica  dei  Bilanci  provinciali.     Id. 

Statistica  dei  Debiti  comunali  e  provinciali.  Pubblicazione  periodica  della  Direzione 
Generale  della  Statistica. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series,  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     8.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp,  4,     London. 

Hertslet  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  Office  List.     London,  1894. 

Slade  (J.  R.),  Handbook  of  the  Italian  Army.    8.    London,  1891. 

Foreign  Dependencies. 

Possessi  e  Protettorati  in  Africa.  Estratto  dall'  Annuario  statistic©  italiano,  anno 
1895  (which  contains  a  list  of  official  documents  relating  to  the  colony  of  Eritrea).  Roma, 
1896. 

2,  Non-Official  Publications.— Italy 

Amati  Amato,  Dizionario  corografico  dell'  Italia.     Milano,  Vallardi,  s.  d.      8  vols,  in  4to. 

Antinori  (Giuseppe),  Studii  Sociali.     8.    Napoli,  1885. 

Baedeker's  Handbooks  for  Travellers.  Northern  Italy,  1892  ;  Central  Italy  and  Rome, 
1893  :  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  1893.     8.     Leipsic  and  London. 

Beaufort  (Count  de),  Histoire  de  I'lnvasion  des  Etats  Pontifleaux  et  du  Siege  de  Rome, 
1870.     8.     Paris,  1874. 

Beauclerk  (Dt.  W.  N.),  Rural  Italy  ;  an  Account  ofthe  present  Agricultural  Condition  of 
the  Kingdom.     London,  1888. 

Bodio  (L.),  Di  alcuni  indici  misuratori  del  movimento  economico  in  Italia.  3a  edizione 
riveduta  ed  ampliata.     Roma,  tipografla  Nazionale  di  G.  Bertero,  1895. 

Bertolotti  (Giuseppe),  Statistica  ecclesiastica  d'  Italia.     Savona,  1885. 

Chambers  (O.  W.  S.),  Garibaldi  and  Italian  Unity.     8.    London,  1864. 

X)iccj/(E.),  Victor  Emmanuel.    8.    London,  1882.    Cavour :  a  Memoir    8.    London  1861. 

Du/i/ (Bella),  The  Tuscan  Republics.  [In  "Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.]  8.  London, 
1892. 

Edwardes  (C),  Sardinia  and  the  Sardes.     8.     London,  1889. 

Elliot  (Frances),  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy.  2  vols.  8.  London,  ISVl.  Diary  of 
an  Idle  Woman  in  Sicily.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1881. 

Forbes  (Sir  C.  S.),  The  Campaign  of  Garibaldi  in  the  Two  Sicilies  :  a  Personal  Narrative. 
8.     Edinburgh,  1861. 

Gallenga  (A.),  History  of  Piedmont.  3  vols.  8.  London,  1885.  Italy,  Present  and 
Future.    8.     London,  1887.    Italy  Revisited.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1876. 

Gli  Albori  della  Vita  italiana.  [A  series  of  essays  by  various  writers  on  the  origin  of  the 
Communes  of  Florence,  Milan,  Venice ;  the  origin  of  Monarchy  in  Piedmont  and  Naples  ; 
the  Papal  Power  and  the  Commune  of  Rome ;  the  Religious  Orders  and  Heresy].  2  vols. 
S.     Milan,  1890-91. 

Oregorovius  (Ferdinand),  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter.  4th  edition.  4  vols. 
8.    Stuttgart,  1886. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.),  The  Makers  of  Modern  Italy  :  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Garibaidi.  [Contains 
a  short  bibliography  relating  to  the  period.]    8.     London,  1889. 

Murray's  Handbooks  for  Travellers.  North  Italy ;  Central  Italy  ;  Rome  and  its  Environs  ; 
South  Italy  and  Sicilv.    8.     London. 

O'CUry  (P.  K),  The  Making  of  Italy,  1856-1670.     8.     London,  1892. 

Probyn  (J.  W.),  Italy  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.  (1815-1890).     London,  1892. 
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Villari  (Pasquale),  Le  Lettere  meridionali  ed  altri  Scritti  suUa  Questione  Soclale  in 
Italia.     2d.  Ed.     8.    Torino,  1885. 

Villari  (I.),  Here  and  There  in  Italy  and  over  the  Border.    8.    London,  1893. 
Witte(B&Ton  J.  de),  Rome  et  I'ltalie  sols  L6on  XIII.    8.    Paris,  1892. 
Zermant  (R.),  Sardinia  and  its  Resources.    8.    London,  1885. 

Foreign  Dependencies. 

Bent  (Theodore),  The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians  ;  a  visit  to  Aksum  in  Abyssinia  in 
1893.     8.     London,  1893. 

Blanford  (W.  T.),  The  Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia.    8.    London,  1870. 

Bruce  (James),  Travels  to  discover  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,  1768-73.  5  vols.  4.  Edin- 
burgh, 1790. 

Cora  (G.),  Several  Special  Maps  of  Assab,  Massowah,  Afar  Country,  and  of  the  other 
Italian  Possessions  and  adjoining  Countries,  published  in  Turin  from  1881  to  1890. 

D'Ahhadie  (Antoine),  Geodesie  d'Ethiopie,  and  numerous  other  memoirs. 

Harris  (Sir  W.  Cornwallis),  The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia.    3  vols.     8.    London,  1844. 

Hartmann  (Robert),  Abyssinien  und  die  iibrigen  Gebiete  der  Ostkiiste  Afrikas.  In 
Vol.  XIV.  of  Das  Wissen  der  Gegenwart.    Leipzig,  1888. 

Heuglin  (M.  Theodor  von),  Reise  in  Nordosh-Afrika.    2  vols.    8.    Brunswick,  1877. 

Lefebvre  (Theophile),  Voyage  en  Abyssinie  1839-43.    6  vols.    Paris,  1845-54. 

Lejean  (G.),  Voyage  en  Abyssinie.  (1862-64).     4.     Paris,  1872. 

Levassenr  (Prof.  E.),  The  Area  and  Population  of  Ethiopia,  in  Bulletin  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute. 

Massaja  (G.),  I  miei  Trentacinque  anni  di  Missione  nell'  Alta  Etiopia,  7  vols.  Fol. 
Rome,  1885-89. 

Portal  (Sir  G.  H.),  My  Mission  to  Abyssinia.     8,     London,  1892. 

Raffray  (Achille),  Afrique  Oriental!,  Abyssinie.    12.    Paris,  1876. 

Reclug,  Universal  Geography.     Vol.  X. 

Rohlfs  (G.),  Meine  Mission  nach  Abessinien,  «fec.,  1880-81.     8     Leipzig,  1883. 

Riippell  (W.  P.  E.  S.),  Reise  in  Abyssinien.     2  vols.     Frankfurt-am-Main,  1832-40. 

Stern  (Henry  A.),  Wanderings  among  the  Falashas  of  Abyssinia.     8.     London,  1862. 

Wilkins  (H.  St.  Clair),  Reconnoitring  in  Abyssinia.    8.     London,  1870. 

Wolverton  (Lord),  Five  Months  in  Somaliland.    8.    London,  1894. 

Books  of  Eeference  concerning  San  Marino. 

Bent  (J.  Th.),  A  Freak  of  Freedom.     8.     London,  1879. 

Boyer  de  Sainte  Suzanne  (JR.  de).  La  Republique  de  Saint-Marin.     18.     Paris.  1883. 

Delfico  (Melchiorre),  Memorie  storiche  della  Repubblica  di  San  Marino.  3rd  ed.  3  vols. 
S.     Florence.  1843-44. 

Fea  (Carlo),  II  diritto  sovrano  della  Santa  Sede  sopra  le  Valli  di  Commacchio  e  sopra  le 
Repubblica  di  San  Marino  difeso.     8.    Roma.  1834. 

Franciosi  (P.),  Garibaldi  e  la  Repubblica  di  San  Marino.     8.    Bologna,  1891. 
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JAPAN. 

(NiPHON.) 

Reigning  Sovereign. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  empire  was  founded  by  the  first 
Emperor  Jimmu  660  B.C.,  and  that  the  dynasty  founded  by  him 
still  reigns.  It  was  revived  in  the  year  1868,  when  the  now 
ruling  (dejure)  sovereign  overthrew,  after  a  short  war,  the  power 
of  the  Shogun  {the  de  facto  sovereign),  who  had  held  the  ruling 
power  in  successive  families  since  the  twelfth  century;  and  in 
1871  the  feudal  system  (Hoken  Seiji)  was  entirely  suppressed. 
The  sovereign  bears  the  name  of  Kotei,  or  Emperor ;  but  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  foreign  countries  is 
the  ancient  title  of  Mikado,  or  '  The  Honourable  Gate.' 

Mikado  of  Japan. — Mutsuhito,  born  at  Kyoto,  November  3, 
1852;  succeeded  his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  Feb.  13,  1867;  mar- 
ried, Feb.  9,  1869,  to  Princess  Haruko,  born  May  28,  1850, 
daughter  of  Prince  Ichijo. 

Offspring. — Prince  Yoshihito,  born  Aug.  31,  1879  ;  proclaimed 
the  Crown  Prince  (Kotaishi),  Nov.  3,  1889;  Princess  Masako, 
born  Sept.  30,  1888;  Princess  Fusako,  born  Jan.  28,  1890; 
Princess  Nobuko,  born  August  7,  1891. 

By  the  Imperial  House  Law  of  February  11,  1889,  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  has  been  definitely  fixed  upon  the  male  de- 
scendants. In  case  of  failure  of  direct  descendants,  the  throne 
devolves  upon  the  nearest  Prince  and  his  descendants.  The  civil 
list  for  1894-95  amounts  to  3,000,000  yen. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  system  of  government  of  the  Japanese  Empire  was  that 
of  an  Absolute  Monarchy.  A  Constitution  was,  however,  pro- 
mulgated on  February  11,  1889. 

By  this  Constitution  the  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Empire, 
combining  in  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercising 
the  whole  of  the  executive  powers  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  him,  and  are 
appointed  by  himself.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  who  de- 
liberate upon  important  matters  of  State  when  they  have  been 
consulted  by  the  Emperor.     The  Emperor  can  declare  war,  make 
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peace,  and  conclude  treaties.  The  Emperor  exercises  the  legisla- 
tive power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Emperor  to  give  sanction  to  laws,  to  convoke 
the  Imperial  Diet,  to  open,  close,  and  prorogue  it,  and  to  dissolve 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Imperial  Diet  consists  of 
two  Houses,  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  Both 
Houses  may  respectively  initiate  projects  of  law,  can  make  re- 
presentations to  the  Government  as  to  laws  or  upon  any  other 
subject,  and  may  present  addresses  to  the  Emperor. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  composed  of  (1)  male  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  ;  (2)  princes  and  marquises  of  the  age  of 
25  and  upwards  (11  princes  and  28  marquises) ;  (3)  counts,  viscounts,  and 
barons  of  the  age  of  25  and  upwards,  and  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
members  of  their  respective  orders,  never  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  each  order  (80 
counts,  355  viscounts,  29  barons) ;  (4)  persons  above  the  age  of  30  years,  who 
have  been  nominated  members  by  the  Emperor  for  meritorious  services  to  the 
State  or  for  erudition  ;  (5)  persons  who  shall  have  been  elected  in  each  Fu  and 
Ken  from  among  and  by  the  15  male  inhabitants  thereof,  of  above  the  age  of 
30  years,  paying  therein  the  highest  amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on  land, 
industry,  or  trade,  and  have  been  nominated  by  the  Emperor.  The  term  of 
membership  under  (3)  and  (5)  is  seven  years ;  under  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  for  life. 
The  number  of  members  under  (4)  and  (5)  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  other 
members.     The  entire  membership  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  to  be  about  300. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  number  300,  a  fixed  number 
being  returned  from  each  election  district.  The  proportion  of  the  number  of 
members  to  the  population  is  about  one  member  to  128,000.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  are  (1)  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less  than  full  25  years  of 
age  ;  (2)  fixed  permanent  and  actual  residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken  for  not  less 
than  a  year  ;  (3)  payment  of  direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  15  yen  for  one  year  in  the  Fu  or  Ken,  and  in  case  of  income  tax  for  three 
years. 

The  qualifications  of  persons  eligible  for  election  are  generally  the  same  as 
those  of  electors,  except  that  they  must  be  of  not  less  than  30  years,  and  need 
not  have  fixed  residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken.  The  term  of  membership  is  four 
years. 

Disqualified  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  officials  of 
the  Imperial  Household,  judges,  auditors,  officials  connected  with  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  police  officials,  officials  of  electoral  districts  within  their  own 
districts,  military  and  naval  officers,  and  priests  or  ministers  of  religion.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  House  of  Peers  are  nominated  by  the 
Emperor  from  among  the  members,  and  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor  from  among  three 
candidates  elected  by  the  House.  The  Presidents  of  both  Houses  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  4,000  yen;  Vice-Presidents,  2,000  yen;  elected  and  nomi- 
nated members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 800  yen,  besides  travelling  expenses.  No  one  is  allowed  to  decline 
these  annual  allowances. 

The  Imperial  Diet  has  control  over  the  finances  and  the  administration  ot 
justice.  Voting  is  by  secret  ballot,  and  the  system  is  that  of  scrutin  de  listc. 
The  Diet  must  be  assembled  once  every  year. 
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Local  Government. 

At  the  head  of  local  administi-ation  in  the  provinces  are  the  governors,  one 
of  them  residing  in  each  of  the  46  districts  (3  Fus  and  43  Kens)  into  which 
Japan  is  divided.  In  1879,  city  and  prefectural  assemblies  were  created,  based 
on  the  principle  of  election  ;  their  power  is  confined  to  fixing  the  estimates  of 
the  local  rates,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  governors,  and  finally  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Eligible  to  the  assembly  are  all  male  citizens  25 
years  of  age,  resident  in  the  district  at  least  three  consecutive  years,  and  pay- 
ing land  tax  of  more  than  ten  yen  annually.  The  franchise  is  conferred  on  all 
male  citizens  of  20  years  residing  in  the  district,  and  paying  more  than  five 
yen  land  tax.  Annually,  or  in  every  other  year,  governors  are  summoned  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  local  administra- 
tion. Each  district  is  subdivided  into  cities  {ku),  and  counties  [g^m),  each 
with  its  chief  magistrate  {cho),  who  manages  local  affairs.  The  Island  of 
Hokkaido  (Yezo)  has  a  governor  and  a  special  organisation. 

To  further  carry  out  the  principle  of  decentralisation  and  self-government 
a  system  of  local  administration  in  sM  (municipality),  cho  (town),  and  son 
(village)  was  established  by  Imperial  Rescript,  April  17,  1888,  which  came 
into  eff'ect  April  1,  1889,  and  is  to  be  applied  gradually  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  requirements  of  these  localities. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Empire  is  geographically  divided  into  the  four  islands  of 
Honshiu  or  Kippon,  the  central  and  most  important  territory  ; 
Kiushiu,  *  the  nine  provinces,'  the  south-western  island ;  Shikoku, 
'  the  four  states,'  the  southern  island ;  and  Hokkaido  (Yezo)  to 
the  north  of  Honshiu ;  besides  the  Liukiu,  Sado,  Awaji,  Oki, 
Tsushima,  Benin  Islands,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores  Is- 
lands. The  last  two  possessions  were  ceded  by  China,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  in  1895.  Formosa  has 
the  area  of  about  13,300  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
3,000,000.  The  population  of  the  Pescadores  is  estimated  at 
37,900.  Administratively  there  exists  a  division  into  three 
'Fu'  and  forty-three  *Ken,'  or  prefectures.  There  is  also  a 
political  division  into  85  provinces,  43  urban  and  804  rural 
arrondissements,  1,351  towns,  and  13,752  villages  (number  of 
villages  of  Okinawa  prefecture  excluded)  (1894). 

The  population  of  Japan  has  increased  as  follows  since 
1888:— 


Year 

1888 

1889 

^    1890 

Population 
(Dec.  31) 

39,607,234 
40,072,020 
40,453,461 

Annual 
Increase 
■per  cent. 

^-  i   ?D^ef  Jir 

Annual 
Increase 
per  cent. 

1-38 
1-17 
0-95 

1891     1      40,718,677 
!     1892     !       41,089,940 
j     1893     1       41,388,313 

0-66 
0-91 
0-73 

^     The  total  area  of  Japan  (without  Formosa  and  Pescadores 
Islands),  according  to  the  official  returns  of  December  31,  1893, 
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was  147,655  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  41,388,313 
(20,906,465  males,  and  20,481,848  females).  The  population  of 
the  six  divisions  is  as  follows  : — 


,  Central  Nippon 
Northern      ,, 
Western       „ 

Total  Nippon 

Sq.  m. 

Population 

Pop. 

per 

sq.  m. 

438 
209 
453 

-          Sq.  m. 

I 

Population 

Pop.     i 

per     1 

sq.  m.  1 

36,600 
30,204 
20,681 

16,031,432 
6,316,774 
9,874,468 

Shikoku. 
Kiushiuj. 
Hokkaido 

Grand  tot. 

7,031 
16,840 
36,299 

2,907,280 

6,379,262 

379,097 

413     i 

379     i 
10 

87,485 

31,722,674 

363 

147,655 

41,388,318 

280 



On  December  31,  1893,  the  population  was  divided  among  the  various 
classes  as  follows  : — Imperial  family,  46  (not  included  in  the  total  population) ; 
kwazoku,  or  nobles,  3,905  ;  shizoku,  or  knights  (formerly  retainers  of  the 
daimios),  2,024,317  ;  common  people,  39,360,091.  The  number  of  foreigners 
in  1894  was  5,875,  of  whom  4,576  were  Chinese,  1,830  English,  931  Ameri- 
cans, 448  Germans,  408  French,  123  Portuguese,  84  Dutch,  134  Russians, 
and  341  other  nationalities.  The  number  of  Japanese  residents  abroad  in 
1894  was  41,590. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages for  five  years  : — 


!           Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages       [Excess  of  Births 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

;           1893 

1 . 

1,228,569 
1,160,769 
1,098,316 
1,217,521 
1,178,428 

808,680 
823,718 
853,139 
886,988 
937,644 

340,445       '       419,889 
325,141              337,051 
325,651             245,177       : 
349,489              330,533       1 
.      358,389              240,784       | 

In  1893  the  still-births  (not  included  in  the  above)  numbered  108,871 
(or  8*4  per  cent.)  and  the  illegitimate,  73,044  (or  5 "7  per  cent). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cities  with  a  population  over  30,000  in 
1893 :— 


Tokio     . 

1,214,113 

Toyama    . 

.     58,187 

Kochi 

34,711 

Osaka 

482,961 

Fukuoka  . 

.     58,181 

Matsuyama 

34,527 

Kioto 

317,270 

Kagoshima 

.     56,139 

Otaru 

34,259 

Kagoya . 

194,796 

Wakayania 

.     55,726 

Kofe 

33,879 

Kobe     . 

153,382 

Okayama  . 

.     51,665 

Akamagaseki 

33,565 

Yokohama 

.      152,451 

Niigata     . 

.     49,700 

Mayebashi 

33,370 

Kanasawa 

91,531 

Sakai 

.     46,138 

Gifu 

32,773 

Hirosima 

91,479 

Naha 

.     44,972 

Morioka   . 

32,125 

Sendai  . 

73,771 

Fukui 

.     42,680 

Hirosaki  . 

30,859 

Nagasaki 

65  874 

Shizuoka  . 

.     37,096 

Nagano     . 

30,622 

Hakodate 

63,619 

Matsuye  . 

.     35,407 

Otsu 

30,574 

Kumamoto 

62  432 

Utsunomiya 

.     35,347 

Takaoka  . 

30,397 

Tokusima 

61,337 

Takamatsu 

.     35,330 

Yamagata 

30,306 

INSTRUCTION — JUSTICE   AND   CRIME 
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Religion. 

By  the  new  Constitution  absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  practice 
is  secured,  so  long  as  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order.  .  The  chief 
forms  of  religion  are — (1)  Shintoism,  with  10  sects  ;  (2)  Buddhism,  with  12 
sects  and  30  creeds.  There  is  no  State  religion,  and  no  State  support.  The 
principal  Shinto  temples  are,  however,  maintained  by  State  or  local  authorities. 
In  1893— Shinto  temples,  193,430  ;  priests,  14,751  ;  students,  1,646. 
Buddhist  temples,  71,839;  priests,  52,562;  students,  9,749.  There  are 
also  numerous  Roman  Catholics,  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
Protestants. 


Instruction. 


Elementary  education  is  compulsory, 
age  (6-14)  on  December  31,  1892,  was 
educational  statistics  for  1893  : — 


The  number  of  children  of  school 
7,263,202.      The  following  are  the 


Institutes 

Number 

Teaching  Stafif 

Students  and  Pupils 

Elementary  schools    , 

23,960 

61,556 

3,337,560 

Lower  middle    , , 

76 

1,108 

20,661 

Higher    „ 

7 

289 

4,483 

High  girls' 

18 

331 

3,020 

Normal 

49 

713 

5,966 

Technical 

88 

1,437 

15,163 

Special 

1,410 

3,493 

71,149 

University 

3 

213 

1,395 

Kindergarten 

186 

404 

13,268 

The  University  consists  of  a  University  Hall,  Colleges  of  Law,  Science, 
Medicine,  Literature,  and  Engineering.  It  is  supported  by  Government. 
The  bulk  of  the  elementary  and  higher  schools  are  also  supported  by  Govern- 
ment and  by  local  rate^.  One  of  the  normal  schools  is  for  high  school 
teachers. 

In  1893  there  were  25  libraries  in  Japan,  with  331,891  volumes.  In  1893, 
26,965  books  of  various  kinds,  and  802  periodicals,  monthly,  weekly,  daily 
were  published.     Of  the  periodicals  248,157,421  copies  were  issued. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

A  system  of  justice  founded  on  modern  jurisprudence  has  been  established. 
Judges  are  irremovable,  except  by  way  of  criminal  or  disciplinary  punishment. 
There  is  a  Court  of  Cassation  at  Tokio,  which  takes  cognisance  of  civil  and 
criminal  appeals.  There  are  seven  courts  of  appeal,  having  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion over  civil  and  criminal  cases  decided  in  the  courts  of  first  instances 
There  are  49  courts  of  first  instance,  one  in  each  Fu  or  Ken,  with  branch  courts 
in  some  Fus  and  Kens  having  unlimited  original  civil  jurisdiction.  As 
criminal  courts  they  try  and  decide  all  lesser  crimes,  Jfed  also  make  pre- 
liminary examination  of  serious  crimes.  Courts  of  peace  (301),  established  in 
principal  towns  and  villages  of  every  Fu  and  Ken,  take  cognisance  of  all  petty 
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offences.  Ouce  in  three  months  criminal  courts  are  constituted  in  courts  of 
appeal,  and  sometimes  in  courts  of  first  instance,  a  president  and  four  judges, 
to  try  serious  crimes. 

A  few  judges  of  high  rank  are  directly  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
some  are  appointed  by  him  on  nomination  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The 
following  are  the  criminal  statistics  for  five  years  : — 


-     i 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Serious  crimes    : 
Lesser        ,,        i 

2,431 
86,555 

3,260 
137,268 

3,260 
154,087 

3,249 
166,884 

3,129 
172,489 

Total  .         .   1 

88,986 

140,528 

157,678 

170,133 

175,618 

There  are  seven  State  prisons,  144  local  prisons,  reformatories  at  least  in 
each  Fu  and  Ken,  also  7  military  prisons,  and  4  naval  prisons.  Number 
of  prisoners  of  all  kinds,  convicted  and  accused,  and  those  in  reformatories, 
at  the  close  of  1893  :— Men,   74,031  ;  women,  5,323  ;  total,  79,354. 

Pauperism. 

Government  reserves  an  amount  of  18,651,835  yen  for  a  relief  fund, 
and  grants  relief  out  of  the  interest  of  the  fund.  The  amount  thus  granted 
in  1892-93  was  141,532  yen  for  food  to  5,310,737  persons  (counting  the 
same  person  as  different  for  each  day),  137,251  yen  for  provisional  dwellings 
to  30,608  families,  70,591  yen  for  instruments  of  agriculture  to  17,155 
families,  83,370  yen  for  seed  grain  to  49,143  families,  16,831  yen  for  subsidy 
of  land  tax  to  13,787  families,  and  31,098  yen  for  loan  of  land  tax  to  11,842 
families.  The  central  Governm.ent  also  grants  relief  to  the  extremely  poor,  the 
helpless,  and  friendless;  in  1892,  23,218  persons  were  thus  relieved,  to  the 
amount  of  127,504  yen,  as  compared  with  6,018  persons  and  44,800  in  1883-84. 
In  the  end  of  1892,  4,958  foundlings  were  being  maintained.  There  is  a  work- 
house in  Tokio,  with  506  paupers  at  the  end  of  1892,  as  compared  with  108  in 
1884  ;  income,  1892-93,  30,777  yen  ;  expenditure,  28,129  yen. 

Finance. 

I.    Imperial. 

The  following  are  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  fiscal 
years,  the  amounts  for  the  years  1892-93  and  1893-94  being 
present  accounts,  and  for  1894-95  estimates  : — 

I  —  I      1890-91  1891-92  1892-93       !      1893-94       I      1894-95       I 


Yen  Yen  Yen  Yen  Yen 

Revenue      ...  I  106,469,354       103,231,489       101,461,911       113,643,129   I     88,045,234 
Expenditure     ,     .        82,125,403        83,555,891         76,734,740   ,     84,559,700   I     80,140,500 


In  this  table  the  revenue  for  each  year  includes  the  surplus  of  the  previous 
vear,  as  follows :— 1890-91,  20,598,721  yen;  1891-92,  24,343,951  ven ; 
1892-93,  19,675,5ir  yen  ;  1893-94,  24,727,171  yen  ;  1894-95,  3,809,643  yen. 

The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  31  March, 
1896  :— 
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Revenue 

Yen 

1              Expenditure 

Yen 

Land-tax    . 

38,353,928 

Public  debt  repayment 

6,040,083 

Income-tax 

1,287,536 

,,       ,,  interest&fees 

17,304,492 

Bank  licences 

220,730 

Civil  list    and  Shinto 

Stamp  duties 

821,884 

temples   . 

3,206,810  1 

Tax  on  sake,  malt,  and 

Cabinet,  Privy  Council, 

soy .... 

18,711,281 

Board  of   Auditors, 

Tax  on  tobacco    . 

2,904,423 

and  Court  of  Admin- 

Other inland  revenue  . 

3,229,919 

istrative  Litigation  . 

630,994 

Customs 

5,372,641 

Imperial  Diet 

556,180 

Post  and  Telegraphs    . 

7,718,353 

1  Ministry  of  For.  Affairs 

840,760 

State  Services 

3,011,924 

,,         ,,     Interior    . 

1,289,296 

Forests 

1,005,959 

Tokio  police  department 

253,852  1 

Various  licences,   fees, 

Provincial  government 

4,825,024  1 

and  others 

2,434,330 

Ministry  of  Finance    . 

5,979,931 

State     property,     and 

War 

13,251,722 

miscellaneous  . 

1,240,065 

,,           Marine      . 

5,619,562 

Interest  received  from 

, ,           Justice 

3,491,233 

deposits  . 

1,214,902 

, ,           Education 

1,236,573 

Temporary  revenue      . 

2,666,783 

1          , ,           Agriculture 

and  Commerce 

1,115,249 

1  Ministry  of  Post  and 

Telegraphs 

7,706,749 

j  Hokkaid6  government 

1,839,519 

1  Annuities  and  pensions 

1,937,902 

i  Redemption    of    paper 

1       currency . 

1,000,000 

Exceptional : 

Bridges,  &c,  . 

1,063,759 

Defences 

10,086,184  j 

Total      . 

90,194,658 

Total       . 

89,275,874  ! 

Surplus  of  previous  year 

~ 

j 

The  public  debt  of  Japan  stood  as  follows  on  March  31,  1894  : — Home  debt : 
7^  per  cent,  10,000,000  yen  ;  5  per  cent,  268,440,800  yen  ;  4  per  cent, 
7,831,100  yen  ;  no  interest,  27,925,272  yen  ;  total,  314,197,172  yen.  Foreign 
debt:  7  per  cent,  2,110,112  yen.  Total,  316,307,284  yen.  Paper  currency, 
13,020,517  yen. 

II.  Local. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  Fu  and  Ken  for  1894-95  is  18,985,143  yen,  and 
expenditure  18,980,573  yen.  The  Treasury  is  to  grant  to  local  governments 
1,057,152  yen.  The  actual  revenue  for  1892-93  of  Shi,  Cho,  and  Son  was 
24,617,320  yen,  and  expenditure  23,035,390  yen. 

Defence. 

The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Since  the  restoration  of  Imperial  authority  and  the  con- 
sequent abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the  army  of  the  Empire 
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has  been  organised  on  a  uniform  system  on  the  basis  of  con- 
scription. According  to  the  present  law,  all  males  of  the  age 
of  20  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  standing  army  for  seven  years,  of 
which  three  must  be  spent  in  active  service,  and  the  remaining 
four  in  the  army  of  reserve.  After  quitting  the  army  of  reserve 
they  have  to  form  part  of  the  landwehr  for  another  five  years ; 
and  every  male  from  17  up  to  40  years  of  age,  who  is  not  either 
in  the  line,  the  reserve,  or  the  landwehr,  must  belong  to  the 
landsturm,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  to  service  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

The  army  is  composed  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  six  divisions.  In 
1893  it  was  as  follows : — The  Imperial  Guard  (2  brigades  or  4 
regiments  of  infantry,  1  squadron  of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of  artillery, 
1  battalion  of  engineers,  1  battalion  of  train,  and  a  band  of  music)  consists  of 
325  officers,  7,312  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  with  727  horses. 
The  six  divisions  consist  of— infantry,  12  brigades  or  24  regiments,  1,815 
officers,  36,857  non-commissioned  officers  and  men ;  cavalry,  6  squadrons, 
115  officers,  1,774  non-commissioned  officers  and  men;  artillery,  8  regiments, 
357  officers,  5,296  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  ;  engineers,  6  battalions, 
129  officers,  2,107  non-commissioned  officers  and  men;  train,  6  squadrons, 
115  officers,  2,056  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  ;  a  band  of  music 
(50  non-commissioned  officers  and  men),  and  5,575  horses.  Including  the 
Jesso  militia,  the  total  strength  on  peace  footing  in  1893  consisted  of  3,615 
officers,  65,098  men,  2,181  students,  and  10,872  horses.  There  are  a  staff 
college,  military  college,  cadet  college,  military  school,  gunnery  school,  a 
school  for  non-commissioned  officers,  &c.,  with  2,181  students.  The  reserve 
has  a  strength  of  94,676,  and  the  landwehr  of  106,053. 

All  the  fire-arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  used  in  the  Imperial  army 
are  manufactured  at  the  arsenals  of  Tokio  and  Osaka.  The  rifle  now  used  in 
the  army  is  the  Murata  rifle,  which  was  invented  in  Japan  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Japanese  navy  has  its  Ministry  and  the  department  of  naval  command 
in  Tokio.  The  Minister  of  Marine  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  superin- 
tends the  administration.  The  chief  of  the  naval  command  is  appointed  from 
the  admirals  on  the  active  list,  and  is  responsible  under  the  Empercr  for  the 
operations  of  the  fleet.  The  coast  of  Japan  is  divided  into  five  maritime  dis- 
tricts having  their  head-quarters  with  docks,  arsenals,  and  barracks,  at 
Yokosuka,  Kure,  Sasebo,  Maizuru,  and  Muroran  (the  last  two  not  established 
yet).  The  perso7inel  of  the  navy  in  1894  was  as  follows  : — 1  admiral,  5  vice- 
admirals,  4  rear-admirals,  42  captains,  59  commanders,  561  lieutenants  and 
midshipmen,  196  engineers  and  technical  officers  (ordnance,  naval  architect, 
hydrograph),  148  medical  officers  and  apothecaries,  133  paymasters,  325 
warrant,  1,790  petty  officers,  9,421  seamen  and  firemen  ;  total,  12,678.  The 
pei'sonnel  is  trained  as  in  the  navies  of  Europe,  and  has  given  excellent  proofs 
of  bravery,  steadiness,  and  discipline  during  the  course  of  the  conflict  with 
China.     The  total  number  of  the  naval  reserve  is  2,400.  < 

The  strength  of  the  Japanese  navy,  according  to  the  classification  adopted 
in  this  book,  is  as  follows  : — 1  first-class  battleship,  captured  froni  the  Chinese, 
and  2  in  course  of  construction  in  England,  4  armoured  cruisers  (of  which 
three  are  old  iron  and  composite  ships  suitable  mainly  for  convoying  purposes), 
9  second-class  cruisers  (between  2,000  and  5,000  tons,  of  which  2  are  being 
built  in  Japan),  and  22  vessels  which  may  be  ranked  as  third-class  cruisers. 
Of  these  16  have  a  speed  of  12  knots  or  more.  The  torpedo  flotilla  consists  of 
4  first-class,  34  second-class,  of  which  17  are  building,  and  20  third-class  boats. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  vessels  of  the  Japanese  navy.     Those  named 
in  italics  are  armoured ;  those  with  a  prefixed  are  deck-protected. 




Class 

Launched 

Tons 

Indicated 
Horse- 

Number 
of  Guns 

1 
Knots  per 
hour 

power 

Fuao      .        .        , 

Craiser 

1877 

3,787 

3,500 

^ii 

13          1 

Kongo    . 

Corvette 

1879 

2,284 

2,034 

9 

12 

Hi-yei  . 

,, 

>> 

2,227 

9 

12 

Tschiyoda    . 

Cruiser 

1889 

2,440 

5,600 

24 

19       ! 

oNaniwa 

,, 

1885 

3,750 

7,650 

10 

19         j 

oTakachiho    . 

^ 

7,650 

10 

19 

altsukushiina 

\\ 

1890 

4,277 

5,400 

28 

16 

aMatsushima . 
aHashidate     . 

" 

1891 

" 

- 

28 
18 

16 

16       ! 

oAkitsushima 

," 

1892 

4,150 

8,400 

12 

19         i 

oYoshino 

,, 

,, 

4,150 

15,000 

34 

22.>      i 

Tsukushi 

,j 

1882 

1,350 

2,900 

6 

17        1 

Kaimon 

Sloop 

1882 

1,460 

1,250 

12        1 

Tenrio  .        . 

^j 

1883 

1,580 

1,165 

12        ' 

Tukao  . 

Cruiser 

1885 

1,760 

2,300 

15 

Yaraato 

Sloop 

,, 

1,680 

1,600 

13 

Katsuragi     . 

^^ 

,, 

1,680 

1,600 

13 

Musashi       . 

1886 

1,680 

1,600 

13         ' 

Yayeyama    . 

Despatch 

1889 

1,800 

5,400 

3 

20 

New  ship      . 

,, 

Building 

2,700 

8,500 

20 

20         . 

,,      ,,          .        . 

,, 

,, 

2,800 

8,500 

20 

m     \ 

>)      I)          •        • 

jj 

,, 

1,800 

6,130 

8 

20 

,,      ,,          .        . 

Battleship 

,, 

12,446 

13,687 

38 

18i 

.,      „         .        . 

J, 

,j 

12,140 

14,194 

38 

J!i  t 

Chen- Yuen  1.        .  1 

„ 

1882 

7,480 

6,200 

33 

1  Captured  from  the  Chinese,  and  reported  to  be  taken  to  Japan. 

The  sister  ships  Hashidate,  ItsuJcush,ima,  and  MatsusMma  (the  first  built 
at  Yokosuka,  the  others  at  La  Seyne)  are  of  a  special  class  of  coast-defence 
protected  cruisers.  They  displace  4,277  tons,  are  295  feet  in  length,  and 
measure  50  feet  6  inches  in  beam.  Each  carries  one  gun  of  12^  inches,  and 
has  a  powerful  quick-firing  armament.  The  protection  consists  of  a  2-inch 
steel  deck.  The  AkitsusMma,  built  in  Japan,  is  a  like  vessel,  but  of  greater 
speed  (19  knots).  The  steel  cruiser  Yoshino,  built  at  Elswick,  is  analogous 
in  plan  to  the  Argentine  9  de  Julio  and  25  de  Mayo,  but  is  larger  and  provided 
with  a  double  bottom.  Her  length  is  360  feet,  her  beam  46  feet  6  inches, 
and  she  has  a  displacement  of  about  4, 200  tons.  Her  armament  consists  of  four 
6-inch  guns  (one  on  the  poop  and  one  on  the  forecastle,  each  with  a  firing  arc 
of  270°,  and  the  other  two  sponsoned  out  on  either  bow),  eight  guns  of 
4*7  inches,  twenty-two  3-pounders,  all  on  the  quick-firing  principle,  and  five 
torpedo  tubes.  The  two  battleships,  first  of  the  class,  in  the  Japanese  navy, 
are  building  in  England.  Dimensions : — Length  370  feet,  beam  73  feet, 
draught  26  feet ;  armouring  from  16  to  18  inches  ;  armament,  four  12-inch 
guns  coupled  in  barbettes  fore  and  aft,  and  ten  6-inch  ;  fourteen  3-pounderand 
ten  2 4 -pounder  quick-firers,  with  six  torpedo  tubes. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  land  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  peasant  proprietors,  tenancy  being  rare. 
The  land  is  thus  officially  divided  for  1892  in  acres  : — Public  land,  used  for 
Government  purposes  (1893)  98,276;  forests,  28,751,461;  open  field, 
14,169,398;  miscellaneous,  272,369;  total,  43,291,504  acres.  Private  land  : 
under  cultivation,  12,318,362  ;  homesteads,  932,611  ;  forests,  17,878,913  ; 
open  field,  2,621,685  ;  miscellaneous,  65,945  ;  total,  33,817,517  acres.  The 
public  lands  include  only  those  surveyed,  and  the  private  only  those  taxed, 

The  following  are  some  agricultural  statistics  for  1890-94  ;— ' 
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■ 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

6,752,756 

1894        1 

Rice  (acres) . 

6,681,929 

6,734,027 

6,756,904 

6,692,971 

„    (bushels)      . 

163,813,249 

213,592,342 

189,203,356 

205,359,621 

207,776,255 

Wlieat  (acres)       . 

1,068,851 

1,121,936 

1,043,718 

1,064,192 

1,081,914 

„      (bushels)  . 

15,987,908 

12,183,959 

17,577,262 

15,256,163 

19,689,080  I 

Barley  (acres)      .        . 

1,553,286 

1,590,801 

1,590,559 

1,601,155 

1,588,011 

„      (bushels)  . 

35,673,871 

26,885,682 

40,273,730 

33,793,999 

42,325,636 

Rye  (acres)           .        . 

1,434,170 

1,457,660 

1,565,378 

1,592,811 

1,621,282 

„    (bushels 

24,296,190 

14,097,733 

31,870,166 

30,060,404 

36,300,159 

Tea(inkwani)     . 

6,945,419 

7,096,398 

7,211,865 

7,640,368 

7,883,232 

Sugar  (in  kwan ») 
Silk:  cocoons  (in  koku2) 

23,203,963 

13,363,947 

10,721,172 

12,635,293 

— 

1,172,272 

1,580,240 

1,480,705 

1,686,894 

1,800,596  ; 

j     „    raw  (in  kwan  1)    . 

1,163,371 

1,514,385 

1,618,682 

1,774,821 

-    1 

A  1  kwan  =  8-2 

8  pounds  avo 

ir. 

2  1  koku 

=  4-96  bushels. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  1890  was  1,044,976;  in  1891,  1,057,422;  in 
1892,  1,094,799  ;  in  1893,  1,105,201  ;  and  of  horses  in  1890,  3,546,368  ;  in 
1891,  1,547,661  ;  in  1892,  1,554,652  ;  in  1893,  1,561,373. 

The  mineral  and  metal  products  in  the  fiscal  years,  1891-92  and  1892-93 
(private  mines  are  in  the  calendar  year)  were  as  follows  : — 


1891-92                      ! 

1892-93 

Official  Mines 

Private  Mines 

Official  Mines 

^ 

72,881 

Private  Mines 
105,467 

Gold,      moinm6i    . 

57,957 

128,740 

1    Silver         „    . 

1,591,956 

14,057,330 

2,285,160 

18,583,861 

Copper,  kwan  2 

!             4,655 

5,059,979      i 

73,294 

5,462,767 

Iron            „    . 

838,827 

4,092,502      i 

614,225 

4,654,192 

Lead  -        „    . 

1            — 

213,735      i 

18,659 

218,200 

!    Coal,  tons 

1           14,781 

3,154,094      1 

21,734 

3,155,106 

1    Antimony,  kwan  2 

1            •— 

603,634      i 

— 

368,869      1 

Sulphur         „         .       .    1           — 

5,847,746      l!           - 

5,462,818 

i  120  momme  =  1  lb.  avoirdupois.  2  i  kwan  =  8-28  lbs. 

Silk,  cotton,  and  other  textiles  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
17,825,645  yen  in  1886  ;  in  1890,  33,040,151  yen  ;  in  1891,  46,341,040  yen  ; 
in  1892,  48,740,536  yen.  Cotton  yarn  was  manufactured  in  1886  to  the  extent 
of  785,424  kwan  ;  in  1891,  8,163,093  kwan  ;  in  1892,  10,338,411  kwan  ;  and 
in  1893,  11,104,112  kwan. 

In  1891  there  were  377,501  fishing-boats,  and  2,508,361  persons  wholly  or 
partially  engaged  in  fishing.  Some  of  the  products  were  : — (1893)  salt  fish, 
13,688,880  kwan;  dried  fish,  &c.,  12,498,878  kwan  ;  fish  manure,  40,611,427 
kwan  ;  fish  oil,  1,968,128  kwan  ;  sea-weed,  &c.,  17,130,468  kwan. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  five 
years : — 


j  Imports   . 
j  Exports   . 


Yen 

I  81,836,575 

56,687,034 


1891         I  1892 

Yen         '        Yen 
63,851,13275,952,344 
75,595,533;91,178,553 


Yen  Yen 

89,355,338   121,677,263 
90,419,909  1113,308,997 


In  1894  the  imports  subject  to  duty  were  of  the  value  of  103,195,819  yen, 
and  the  duty-free  18,481,444  yen.  The  exports  subject  to  duty  amounted  to 
62,860,041  yen,  and  the  duty-free  exports  to  50,448,956  yen. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Japan  is  mainly  with  the  following 
countries,  and  to  the  following  values  in  1893  and  1894  : — 
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Exports  to 

Imports  from 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1894 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

United  states      . 

27,739,458 

43,323,557 

6,090,408 

10,982,558 

British  America  . 

1.720,559 

2,211,687 

16,629 

45,395     j 

Great  Britain 

4.995,975 

5,950,198 

27,929,628 

42,189,874 

China 

7,714,420 

8,813,987 

17,09.5,975 

17,511,507 

France          .        ,        .        . 

19,531,975 

19,498,770 

3,305,277 

4,348,048 

East  Indies  and  Siam 

2,477,482 

3,688,159 

8,733,420 

10,560,448 

Germany     .... 

1,380,040 

1,517,549 

7,318,134 

7,909,542 

Corea 

1,301,243 

2,365,112 

1,999,439 

2,183,313 

Hongkong    .... 

15,688,875 

16,199,481 

8,268,071 

8,999,718 

Russia 

621,838 

27,594 

1,871,114 

8,468 

Switzerland. 

227,141 

703,021 

669,301 

629,208 

Italy    

1,631,908 

2,900,390 

86,578 

170,340 

Austria        .... 

322,120 

465,186 

24,209 

19,820 

Australia     .... 

890,637 

1,098,066 

319,034 

534,763 

Holland       .... 

140,683 

136,871 

32,619 

30,174 

Belgium       .... 

226,284 

19,480 

935,001 

1,201,121 

Other  countries,  (fcc.  . 

Total   .... 

3,809,271 
90,419,909 

4,389,883 
113,308,997 

4,660,501 

14,352,966 

89,355,338 

121,677,263     1 

The  recorded  quantities  and  values  are  ascertained  fi'om  shipping  documents  and  in- 
voices, the  values  in  the  case  of  exports  being  given  as  the  market  values  in  Japan,  and  of 
imports  as  the  values  in  the  countries  of  purchase,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  transport,  in- 
surance, &c.  The  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  are  re- 
corded as  disclosed  in  the  shipping  documents. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  is  carried  on  through  the  open  ports  of 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  "Niigata,  and  13  other  ports. 
The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  the  foreign  commerce,  in  chiding 
exports  of  foreign  produce  and  imports  of  home  produce,  for  1893  and  1894  : — 


Exports 

1898 

1894 

Imports            1 

1 

1893 

1894 

Yen 

Yen 

1 

Yen 

Yen 

Rice 

5,001,158 

5,593,1521 1  Rice.        .        .        .  ; 

3,254,842 

8,413,148 

Mushrooms 

568,855 

573,511 

Pulse        .        .        .  ; 

3,446,636 

2,977,795 

Green  tea 

7,420,371 

^7.569,189 

Sugar 

11,452,026 

13,240,596 

Seaweed  . 

939,419 

607,029 

Chlorate  of  potash  .  . 

742,317 

840,640 

Vegetable  gum 

682,140 

495,625 

Raw  cotton 

16,151,570 

19,010,761 

Cuttle  fish 

1,426,782 

1,162,453  ;  Cotton  yarn     . 

7,284,243 

7,977,366 

Shell  fish 

396,209 

445,571 

Cotton  goods    . 

3,086,425 

4,722,8821 

Camphor . 

1,308,611 

1,023,956 

Woollen  yarn   . 

513.9.30 

563,501 

Fish  oil    . 

530,304 

665,808 

Flannels   . 

1,389,714 

308,834 

Silk,  raw,  waste,  <fee. 

30,960,175 

42,561,748 

Woollen  muslin 

2,305,505 

3,150,823 

Silk  goods 

8,429,116 

12,951,313 

Italian  cloths  . 

1,489,305 

1,759,796 

Carpets,  hemp,  &c. 

391,990 

,.1,134,073!;  Blankets,  fee.  . 

1,612,431 

1,214,078 

Umbrellas 

589,273 

746,068|!  Iron  and  .steel  rails  . 

667,108 

1,209,205 

Fans  and  round  fans 

458,869 

343,06611  Iron,  bar,  <fcc.  . 

975,787 

1,339,0341 

Copper,  ingot  . 

2,033,820 

1,799,435"  Iron  ware  and  nails . 

1,464,796 

1,984,3451 

„    manufactured 

2,535,409 

1,945,4561!  Watches   . 

523,127 

404,646 

Matches    . 

3.537,974 

3,795,635!  1  Kerosene  oil     . 

4,401,041 

5,135,332 

1  Coals 

3,288,843 

4,674,3051,  Oilcake    . 
797,539;;  Spinning  machinery 

599,893 

822,1 95 1 

Lacquered  ware 

708,993 

1,912,013 

2,858,3211 

Porcelain  &  earthen- 

1; Steam  vessels  . 

865,428 

8,202,549! 

ware 

1,577,191 

1,484,854||  All  other  articles     . 

24,497,201 

34,940,416 

Floor  mats 

1,723,383 

l,965,493h 

All  other  articles     . 
Total       .        . 

15,911,024 

20,977,718 

Total 

90,419,909 

113,308,997 

89,355,338 

121,677,263 

The  exports  of  bullion«and  specie  in  1894  amounted  to  34,379,  111  yen  (1893, 
12,289,188  yen),  and  imports  to  26,783,653  yen  (1893,  11,186,487  yen). 
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The  extent  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,   according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  for  five  years  : — 


Imports  from  Japan  into  U.K.  . 

Exports  of   British  produce  to 

Japan       


£ 
1,024,993 


4,081,793 


£ 
1  l'>2,585 


804,003  I  1,046,598  j     958,541  ! 
2,882,964     2,992,068    3,485,770     3,719,475  I 


The  staple  articles  of  import  from  Japan  into  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1894  were  raw  silk  and  silk  waste,  of  the  value  of  108,986Z.  ;  silk  manu- 
factures, 77,341Z.  ;  earthenware.  25,261Z.  ;  tobacco,  55,069Z.  ;  drugs,  38,795^.  ; 
copper,  109,016/.;  rice,  93,183Z.  The  staple  articles  of  British  export  to 
Japan  consist  of  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  788,263Z,  ;  cotton  yarn, 
662,846Z.  ;  woollen  fabrics,  328,132?.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought, 
568,552Z.  ;   machinery,  608,188Z.  ;  chemicals,  102,953Z.  in  the  year  1894. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  are  the  shipping  statistics  of  the  Japanese  ports  directly 
cleared  to  and  entsred  from  foreign  countries  for  1894  : — 


i 

i 

Cleared 

Entered 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1 

i  Japanese  steamships 

, ,         sailing  ships 
Foreign  steamships  . 

„       sailing  ships 

Total 

313 

556 

1,192 

212 

263,428 

19,620 

1,826,952 

127,397 

319 

509 

1,469 

220 

277,385 
19,534 
2,262,566 
130,296  j 

] 

2,272 

2,237,397 

2,517 

2,689,781 

Of  the  total  foreign  ships  entered,  974  of  1,614,112  tons  were  British  ;  376 
of  343,500  tons  German  ;  113  of  131,730  tons  American  ;  26  of  54,722 
tons  French;  95  of  89,437  tons  Norwegian;  63  of  92,422  tons  Russian; 
9  of  2,007  tons  Corean  ;  3  of  2,874  tons  Dutch  ;  4  of  2,765  tons  Chinese  ; 
854  of  356,239  tons  other  countries.  Of  the  total  shipping  502  vessels  of 
673,052  tons  entered  Nagasaki;  314  of  467,463  tons  Yokohama;  363  of 
513,501  tons  Kobe. 

In  1893  the  merchant  navy  of  Japan  consisted  of  680  steamers  of  foreign 
type,  of  110,205  tons  ;  749  sailing  vessels  of  foreign  type,  of  44,967  tons  ;  and 
730  native  craft  above  50  tons,  of  55,909  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

There  are  4,481  miles  of  State  roads  and  15,362  miles  of  provincial  roads. 

Railways  are  of  two  classes — (1)  State  railways  ;  (2)  railways  owned  by 
private  companies,  fifteen  in  number,  four  of  them  guaranteed  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  by  Government.  The  following  table  gives  the  railway 
statistics  for  1893-94  :— 


State  Railways, 
1893-94 


Railways  owned  by 

Private  Companies, 

1893-94 


Length  in  miles    . 
Gross  income,  yen 
Expenditure,  yen 
Goods  carried,  tons 
Passengers,  number 


557-61 

5,384,455 

1,942,376 

950,605 

14,438,994 


1,367- 

6,210,019 

3,034,967 

2,405,088 

17,965,778 
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The  following  are  postal  statistics  for  four  fiscal  years.     The  income,  ex- 
penditure, and  officers  include  those  of  the  telegraph  service  : — 


— 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Letters  and  postcards 
Newspapers  and  periodicals    . 

Books        

Samples,  &c 

Registered  packets  .... 
Parcels 

Total 

Income  (yen) 

Expenditure  (yen)    .... 
Officers      

191,559,069 

51,282,811 

3,069,050 

298,345 

2,989,879 

218,312,188 

50,829,700 

5,087,360 

325,064 

3,251,431 

40,6821 

254,573,715 

56,968,379 

5,891,852 

421,243 

3,540,704 

734,615 

302,311,129 

80,415,390 

5,257,376 

484,634 

4,049,933  1 

1,206,849 

249,199,154 

277,846,425 

321,630,508 

393,725,311 

5,049,360 

4,119,621 

7,149 

5,518,913 

4,499,027 

8,268 

6,487,688 

5,087,047 

14,209 

14,633 

1  Six  months 


All  open  ports  and  other  important  cities  and  towns  are  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  Europe  by  lines  of  telegraph.  In  March,  1895,  there 
were   9,386   miles  of  telegraph   with  28,070    miles    of    wire,    besides    291 


The  number  of  telegrams 
There  were  759  offices  in 


miles  of  submarine  cable,  with  357  miles  of  wire, 
carried  was  8,231,819  in  the  fiscal  year  1894-95. 
Japan. 

In  March,   1895,  there  were  430  miles  of  telephone  (4,622  miles  of  wire), 
with  4  exchange  offices,  24  calling  offices,  and  2,843  subscribers. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  ^hows  the  amount    of  coinage  issued    in  the   fiscal 
years  stated  (ending  31st  March)  : — 


Gold  coins  . 
Silver    „     . 
Nickel  „     . 
Copper,,     . 

1890-91      j      1891-92      |      1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Yen                Yen 
886,000         1,124,835 
8,448,617        8,815,781 
1,667,226   1        500,125 

Yen 
1,351,267 
12,141,928 
500,000 

Yen 
1,364,612 
13,177,375 
726,000 

Yen 
1,583,088 
28,539,445 
350,000 

Total 

11,001,843    1   10,440,741 

13,993,195 

15,261,987 

30,472,533    ! 

The  total  coinage  issued  from  the  mint  from  its  foundation  in  1870  up  to 
1895,  exclusive  of  re-coinage,  amounted  to  235,104,367  yen. 

The  paper  money  in  circulation  consists  of  Treasury  notes,  Kokuritsu 
Ginko  notes,  or  notes  of  the  National  banks,  and  Nippon  Ginko  (or  Bank  of 
Japan)  notes,  exchangeable  for  silver  on  presentation.  The  amount  in  circu- 
lation on  1st  April,  1895,  was  169,545,546  yen. 

In  1893  the  Nippon  Ginko,  or  Bank  of  Japan,  had  a  paid-up  capital  of 
10,000,000  yen  ;  notes  in  circulation,  131,818,242  yen;  loans,  108,486,071  yen  ; 
deposits,  312,249,282  yen.  The  Kokuritsu  Ginko  (133  head  offices  having 
153  branches),  paid-up  capital,  48,416,100  yen  ;  notes  in  circulation,  22,644,046 
yen  ;  loans,  374,117,505  yen  ;  deposits,  783, 558, 976  yen.  TheShokin  Ginko, 
or  Specie  Bank,  paid-up  capital,  4,500,000  yen;  loans,  31,020,789  yen; 
deposits,  114,915,389  yen. 

At  the  end  of  1893  there  were  628  private  banks,  having  201  branches 
with  paid-up  capital  of  31,596,748  yen  :  loans,  50,149,802  ven  ;  deposits, 
44,461,665  yen.  In  1893  1,278,931  persons  deposited  38,358,252  yen  and 
withdrew  12,202,753  yen  from  the  post-offices,  which  act  as  savings  banks. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  common  use  throughout  Japan,  and 
the  British  equivalents,  are — 

Monet. 

The  Yen,  or  Dollar,  of  100  sens,  is  of  the  nominal  value  of  4».  ;  actual 
value  about  35.  4c?. 

Gold  coins  are  20,  10,  5,  2,  and  1-yen  pieces.  The  5-yen  gold  piece 
weighs  8*3  grammes,  about  "900  fine,  and  contains  7  "5  grammes  of  fine 
gold.  The  gold  yen  is  the  unit  of  account.  Silver  coins  are  the  yen,  and 
50,  20,  10,  and  5-sen  pieces.  The  silver  yen  weighs  26 '9564  grammes  "900 
fine,  and  thus  contains  24*3737  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Trade  dollars  are  also  coined  weighing  27  "2156  grammes,  "900  fine,  and 
thus  containing  24*4940  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  5-sen  piece  is  also  coined  in  nickel.  Copper  coins  are  2,  1,  half,  and 
tenth-sen  pieces,  the  last,  called  the  rin,  being  the  smallest  coin  used. 

Paper  currency  of  various  denominations,  corresponding  to  the  coins,  is  in 
general  use,  and  is  now  at  par  with  silver.  Practically  the  standard  of  value 
is  silver. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

=   1*325  lb.  avoirdupois. 

=  8*281  lbs. 

=    *994foot. 

=   1,193  inches. 

=   5*965  feet. 

=  tV  ™iile>  5  -4229  chains. 

=   2*44  miles. 

=  5*9552  sq.  miles. 

=   2*45  acres. 

=  39*7033  gallons. 

=  4*9629  bushels. 

=   3*9703  gallons. 

=   1  -9703  peck. 

It  is  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  into 
Japan  at  an  early  period  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  based  on  the 
metric  system. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Japan  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Takaaki  Kato. 

Secretary. — Shinsaku  Kodera. 
Naval  AttacM. — Captain  Endo. 
Chancellor. — Kumchiro  Tanaki. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Japan. 

Envoy,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  Consul- General. — Sir  E.  M,  Satow, 
K.C.M.G.,  appointed  June  1,  1895. 

Secretary. — Gerard  A.  Lowther. 

Japanese  Secretary. — J.  H.  Gubbins. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Hakodate  Niigata,  Hiogo,  Osaka, 
Nagasaki,  Tokio,  and  Yokohama,  and  at  Tamsuy  and  Tainan  in  the  Island  of 
Formosa. 


The  Kin      =160  momm6 

„     Kwan  =  1,000    „ 

,,     Shakic       . 

„     Siin 

,,     Ken      =  6shaku     . 

,,     Ch6       =  60  ken 

„     Bi         =  36  ch6 

,,     Risq.        .         . 

,,     Ch6,  land  measure     . 

,,     Koku,  liquid 

.,       dry 
,,     To,  liquid 

„      „    dry 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Japan. 

^      1.  Official  Publications. 

Constitution  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.    Tokio,  1889. 
General  Outlines  of  Education  in  Japan.    Tokio,  1884. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    8.    London. 
Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments.     Annual.    Tokio. 
Resume  statistique  de  I'empire  du  Japon.    Annual.     Tokio. 

Returns  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  1894.    Tokio,  1895. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.     London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adams  (F.  O.),  History  of  Japan,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  2  toIs. 
8.     London,  1875. 

Alcock  (Sir  Rutherford),  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon ;  a  Narrative  of  a  three  years 
Residence  in  Japan.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1863. 

Arnold  (Sir  Edwin),  Seas  and  Lands.  2  vols.  London,  1891.  Japonica :  Essays  on 
Japan.    8.     London,  1892. 

Batehelor  (John),  The  Ainu  of  Japan.    8.     London,  1892. 

Berkeley  (H.),  Japanese  Letters.    8.    London,  1891. 

Bicker stethQi.  J.),  Japan  as  we  saw  it.     8.     London,  1893. 

Bird  (Miss  J.  L.),  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.     2  vols.     London,  1880. 

Caron,  Account  of  Japan  (1635).  In  Vol.  VII.  of  Pinkerton's  Collection.  4.  London, 
1811. 

Chamberlaine  (B.  H.),  Things  Japanese,  2nd  ed.    8.     London,  1892. 

Dixon  (W.  G.),  The  Land  of  the  Morning.  Edinburgh,  1882.  Gleanings  from  Japan. 
8.     Edinburgh,  1889. 

Griffis  (W.  B.),  The  Religions  of  Japan.     8.     London,  1895. 

Harris  (Townsend),  First  American  Envoy  to  Japan.     [Journals.]    8.     London,  1895. 

Heine  (W.),  Japan  :  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Landes  und  seiner  Bewohner.  Fol. 
Leipzig,  1873. 

Landor  (A.  H.  Savage),  Alone  with  the  Hairy  Ainu.     London,  1893. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley),  Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  K.C.B.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1894. 

Layrle  (J.),  La  Restauration  imperiale  au  Japon.     8.     Paris,  1893. 

Leupe  (P.  A.),  Reise  van  Maarten  Gerritz-Uries  in  1643  naar  net  noorden  en  oosten  van 
Japan.    8.    Amsterdam,  1858. 

Metchnikoff  (L.),  Empire  Japonais.    Geneva,  1881. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Japan.  By  B.  H.  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Mason,  4th  ed.  8. 
London,  1895. 

Murray  (D.),  Japan,  in  "Story  of  the  Nations"  Series.     8,     London,  1894 

Norman  (H.),  The  Real  Japan.  London,  1892.  The  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East, 
8.     London,  1895. 

iJ«clw8  (Elisee),  Geographie  universelle.    Vol.  VII.  L'Asie  orientale.     Paris,  1882. 

Reed  (Sir  E,  J,),  Japan  :  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Religions,  with  the  Narrative  of  a 
Visit  in  1879.     2  vols.     London,  1880. 

Rein  (Dr.  J.),  Japan  nach  Reisen  und  Studien.    Vol.  I.     1880.     Vol.  II.     1886. 

Satow  (E.  M.)  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Japan.    3d.  ed.     8.     London,  1891. 

Siebold  (Ph.  Franz  von),  Nippon :  Archiv  zur  Beschi-eibung  von  Japan.  8.  Leyden, 
1834-37. 

Sladen  (D.  B,  W.),  The  Japs  at  Home.     8.     London,  1892. 

Taylor  (B.),  Japan  in  our  Day.    8.    New  York,  1871. 

Titsingh  (Isaac),  Nipon  o  dai  itsi  ran,  ou  annales  des  empereurs  du  Japon.  Ouvr.  corr . 
sur  I'original  japonais-chinois  par  M.  J.  Klaproth.    4.     Paris,  1834. 

Tristram  (Canon),  Rambles  in  Japan.    8.     London,  1895. 

Ussile  (J.),  A  travers  le  Japon.     Paris,  1893. 

Vladimir,  The  China-Japanese  War.     London,  1895. 

WUllerstorf-Urbair  (Baron  von),  Reise  der  oesterreichischen  Fregatte  Novara  um  die 
Brde  in  den  Jahren  1857,  1858,  1859.  Beschreibender  Theil  von  Dr.  Karl  v.  Scherzer. 
2  vols.     8.    Vienna,  1865. 

Younghusband  (Q.  J.),  On  Short  Leave  to  Japan.    8.    London,  1894. 
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LIBERIA. 

(United  States  of  Liberia.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  is  on  the  model  of  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  President,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  President  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  Senate  for  four  years.  There  are  13  members 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  8  of  the  Upper  House.  The  President  must  be 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  reaf  property  to  the  value  of  600  dollars, 
or  120Z. 

President  of  Liberia.  — Joseph  James  Cheeseman. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  function  by  five  ministers — the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Postmaster-General. 

Area  and  Population. 

Liberia  has  about  500  miles  of  coast  line,  and  extends  back  200  miles  on  an 
average,  with  an  area  of  about  14,360  square  miles.  The  total  population  is 
estimated  to  number  1,068,000,  all  of  the  African  race,  and  of  which  number 
18,000  are  Americo-Liberians,  and  the  remaining  1,050,000  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. Monrovia,  the  capital,  has  an  estimated  population  (1891)  of 
5,000.  Other  towns  are  Robertsport,  1,200  ;  Buchnam  and  Edma,  5,000  ; 
and  Harper,  3,000,  with  suburbs,  8,550. 

For  defence  every  citizen  from  16  to  50  years  of  age  capable  of  bearing 
arms  is  liable  to  serve,  and  in  1892  a  small  steel  gunboat  of  150  tons,  armed 
with  4  Nordenfeldt  quick-firing  guns,  was  built  for  the  Republic. 


Finance. 

For  1883  the  revenue  was  officially  returned  at  34,802?.,  and  expenditure 
at  31,493?.  ;  for  1884,  revenue  38,000?.,  expenditure  32,500?.  ;  and  for  1885, 
revenue  40,000?.,  and  expenditure  32,500?.  For  1888  the  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  35,000?.,  and  expenditure  33,000?.  The  principal  part  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties,  while  the  expenditure  embraces  chiefly 
the  cost  of  the  general  administration.  A  debt  of  £100,000  at  7  per  cent, 
was  contracted  in  1871  ;  of  this  the  interest,  unpaid  since  August,  1874, 
amounts  to  £147,000. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  palm  oil,  palm  nuts,  cocoa,  sugar,  arrow- 
root, ivory,  hides.  The  exports  and  imports  combined  probably  do  not 
exceed  500,000?.  The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  in  1889  reached  one  million 
pounds,  one  half  of  which  went  to  Germany. 
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There  are  no  statistics  regarding  the  extent  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  Republic  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  '  Annual  Statement  of  Trade ' 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  not  mentioning  Liberia,  but  only  'Western 
Coast  of  Africa'  (excluding  the  British  and  other  colonies,  but  including, 
prior  to  1891,  the  Congo  Free  State  and  the  Niger  Protectorate).  The  value 
of  the  trade  thus  indicated  was  as  follows  in  five  years  :  — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 
£ 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£            ' 

Imports    into 

U.K.    from 

1 

W.  Africa  . 

971,051 

411,043 

338,718 

277,847 

116,092 

Exports       of 

British  pro- 

duce to  W. 

Africa   .     . 

971,259 

339,270 

221,793 

214,911 

228,265 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Western  Africa  to  Great  Britain  in  1894 
were  palm  oil  of  the  value  of  32,969Z.  ;  nuts,  14,035Z.  ;  caoutchouc, 
24,535Z.  ;  ivory,  *11,712Z.  The  British  exports  to  Western  Africa  consist 
mainly  of  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  129,662Z.  in  1894. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money  chiefly  used  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  accounts  arc  kept 
generally  in  American  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  a  large  paper  currency. 
Gold  is  bought  and  sold  by  Usanos,  31476  English  troy  grain,  each  of 
16  Akis. 

Weights  and  measures  are  mostly  British.  In  the  trade  with  the  interior 
of  Africa,  the  Ardeh  is  the  chief  measure  of  capacity  for  dry  goods.  The 
Gondar  Ardeh  contains  10  Madegas,  or  120  Uckieh,  or  1,440  Dirhems,  and  is 
equal  to  7  7473  British  imperial  pints.  The  Kuha  is  the  chief  liquid  measure  ; 
it  is  equal  to  1 7887  British  imperial  pint. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 


Envoy  and  Minister. — Edward  Wilmot  Blyden,  accredited  May  14,  1892. 

Consul-General. — Henry  Hayman. 

There  are  Consuls  in  London,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Hull 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Sheffield, 
Southampton,  Swansea. 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Liberia. 
Consul. — Colonel  F.  Cardew,  C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Vice-Consul  at  Monrovia. — Dr,  C.  Stedman. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Liberia. 

1.  Official  Publication. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications, 

Blyden  (E.  W.),  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race.     London,  1887. 

Bottikojer  {3 .),  Liberia.    Amsterdam,  1890. 

Die  Negerrepublic  Liberia,  in  '  Unsere  Zeit,'  Vol.  III.     8.     Leipzig,  1858. 

ffMtc/imsoji  (E.),  Impressions  of  Western  Africa.    8.     London,  1858. 

Johnston  (Keith),  Africa.     London,  1882. 

Ritter  (Karl),  Begrundung  und  gegenwartige  Zustande  der  Republic  Liberia,  in  'Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  allgemeine  Erdkunde,'  Vol.  I.     8.     Leipzig,  1853. 

Schwarz  (Dr.  B.),  Einiges  liber  das  interne  Leben  der  Eingebornen  Liberias,  '  Deutsche 
Kolonialzeitung,'  Dec.  15,  1887.    Berlin. 

Stockwell  (G.  S.),  The  Republic  of  Liberia :  its  Geography,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Produc- 
tions.   With  a  history  of  its  early  settlement.    12.    New  York,  1868. 

Wauwermans  (Colonel  H.),  Liberia,  histoire  de  la  fondation  d'un  etat  negre  libre. 
Brussels,  1885. 

Wil8on{3.),  Western  Africa.     8.    London,  1856. 


LUXEMBURG. 

Reigning  Grand-duke.— Adolf,  Duke  of  Nassau,  born  July  24,  1817, 
married,  April  23,  1851,  to  Adelaide,  Princess  of  Anhalt  ;  succeeded  Novem- 
ber 23,  1890,  on  the  death  of  King  Willem  III.  of  the  Netherlands,  who  was 
also  Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg.  Offspring. — 1.  Prince  Wilhelm,  born  April 
22,  1852  ;  married  June  21,  1893,  to  Marie  Anne,  daughter  of  Miguel,  Duke 
of  Braganza;  issue,  Princess  J/aric,  born  June  14,  1894.  II.  Princess  .ffi7c?a, 
born  November  5,  1864  ;  married  September  20,  1885,  to  Frederick,  son  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  included  from  1815  to  1866  in  the 
dissolved  Germanic  Confederation. 

There  is  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  45  members,  elected 
directly  by  the  cantons  for  six  years,  the  half  renewed  every  three  years.  By 
the  Treaty  of  London,  1867,  Luxemburg  is  declared  neutral  territory.  It  has 
an  area  of  998  square  miles,  and  a  population  (Dec.  1,  1890)  of  211,088 
(105,419  males  and  105,669  females),  or  212  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
The  population  is  Catholic,  save  1,058  Protestants,  1,009  Jews,  and  100 
belonging  to  other  sects.  The  chief  town,  Luxemburg,  has  18,187  inhabitants. 
The  revenue  for  1893  was  10,159,498  francs,  and  expenditure  8, 573, 271  francs. 
In  the  budget  estimates  for  1895  the  revenue  is  set  down  at  9,429,300 
francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  8,837,765  francs.  The  debt  consisting  of  loans, 
mainly  for  the  construction  of  railways,  was,  in  1893,  converted  into  a  single 
loan  of  12,000,000  francs  at  3  per  cent.  For  commercial  purposes  Luxemburg 
is  included  in  the  German  Zollverein.  There  are  270  miles  of  railway,  1,083 
miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  84  post-offices  in  the  Grand  Duchy. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Cotter  (J.),  Geschichte  der  Festung  Luxemburg.    8.     Luxemburg,  1869. 
GFro«rtflf(N.),  Luxemburg  :  Land  und  Volk.     4.     Luxemburg,  1867. 
Pcr/c  (M.  A.),  Luxemburgiana.     [In  Dutch].     8.     Bussum,  1892. 
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MEXICO. 

(Repijblica  Mexicana.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico  bears  date  February  5,  1857, 
with  subsequent  modifications  down  to  October  1887.  By  its 
terms  Mexico  is  declared  a  federative  republic,  divided  into  States 
— 19  at  the  outset,  but  at  present  27  in  number,  with  2  territories 
and  the  Federal  District — each  of  which  has  a  right  to  manage 
its  own  local  affairs,  while  the  whole  are  bound  together  in  one 
body  politic  by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.  The  powers 
of  the  supreme  Government  are  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate,  and  the  executive  in  a  President.  Representatives 
elected  by  the  suffrage  of  all  respectable  male  adults,  at  the  rate 
of  one  member  for  40,000  inhabitants,  hold  their  places  for  two 
years.  The  qualifications  requisite  are,  to  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  in  the  State.  The  Senate  consists  of  fifty- 
six  members,  two  for  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  are  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deputies.  The 
members  of  both  Houses  receive  salaries  of  3,000  dollars  a  year. 
The  President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly  chosen  in  a  general 
election,  holds  office  for  four  years,  and,  according  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  1887,  may  be  elected  for  two  con- 
secutive terms  of  four  years  each.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  presidency  otherwise  than  by  lapse  of  time,  the  succession  is 
vested  in  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  Congress  succes- 
sively. Congress  has  to  meet  annually  from  April  1  to  May  30, 
and  from  September  16  to  December  15,  and  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  sits  during  the  recesses. 

President  of  the  Republic. — General  D.  Porfirio  Diaz ;  first 
elected  in  1876  ;  present  term,  December  1, 1892,  to  November  30, 
1896. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  a  Council,  by  seven  Secretaries  of  State,  heads  of 
the  Departments  of  : — 1.  Foreign  Affairs  ;  2.  Interior  ;  3.  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction ;  4.  Fomento,  Colonisation  and  Industry. 
5.  Communications  and  Public  Works ;  6.  Finance  and  Public 
Credit.     7.  War  and  Marine. 
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Local  Government. 

Each  separate  State  has  its  own  internal  constitution,  government,  and 
laws.  Each  has  its  governor  and  legislature  popularly  elected  under  rules 
similar  to  those  of  the  Federation  ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  code  in  force  in 
the  Federal  District  prevail,  with  few  exceptions  (Vera  Cruz  and  the  State  of 
Mexico),  in  the  different  States. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  census  population  for  1879, 
and  an  official  estimate  of  the  area  and  of  the  population  in 
1893 :— 


1    Area  in 

Census 

Estimated 

Population 

Name  of  State 

1  square  miles 

Population, 
1879 

Population, 
1893 

per  square 
mile,  1893 

Atlantic  States  :— 

Tamaulipas 

1      32,128 

140,137 

167,777 

5-2 

Vera  Cruz   . 

. 

29,201 

542,918 

723,732 

24-7 

Tabasco 

. 

10,072 

104,747 

114,028 

11-3 

Campeche   . 

. 

18,087 

90,413 

93,976 

5-2 

Yucatan 

Total . 

35,203 

302,315 

329,621 

93 

11-5 

i 

!    124,692 

1,180,530 

1,429,134 

Inland  States  :— 

i 

1 

Chihuahua  . 

'     87,802 

225,541 

298,073 

3-4 

Coahuila 

63,569 

130,026 

177,793 

2-8 

Nuevo  Leon 

23,592 

203,284 

293,793 

12-4 

Durango      . 

38,009 

190,846 

265,931 

7-0 

Zacatecas     . 

24,757 

422,506 

526,966 

21-2 

San  Luis  Potosi 

25,316 

516,486 

546,447 

21-5 

Aguascalientes 

2,950 

140,430 

140,180 

47-5 

Guanajuato 

;      11,370 

834,845 

1,007,116 

88-6 

Queretaro    . 

i       3,556 

203,250 

213,525 

60-0 

Hidalgo 

!       8,917 

427,350 

506,028 

56-7 

Mexico 

'       9,247 

710,579 

826,165 

89-3 

Federal  District 

i           463 

351,804 

575,747 

1243-5 

Morelos 

i       2,773 

159,160 

151,540 

54-6 

Tlaxcala      . 

, 

i       1,595 

138,988 

149,808 

93-8 

Puebla 

Total . 

1     12,204 

784,466 

839,125 

68-7 

316,125 

5,439,561 

6,518,237 

20-6 

Pacific  States  :— 

Lower  California  (Ter.) 

58,328 

30,208 

34,668 

0-6 

Sonora 

76,900 

115,424 

150,391 

1-9 

Sinaloa 

33,671 

186,491 

223,684 

6-6 

Tepic  (Ter.) 

11,275 

— 

131,019 

11-6 

Jalisco         .         .         . 

1     31,846 

983,484 

1,250,000 

39-2       1 

Coliina 

, 

1       2  272 

65,827 

72,591 

31-9       1 

RELIGION   AND   INSTRUCTION 
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Name  of  State 

Area,  in 
square  miles 

Census 

Population, 

1873 

Estimated 

Population, 

1893 

Population 
per  square 
mile,  1893 

Pacific  States  -.—contd. 
Michoacan  . 
Guerrero 
Oaxaca 
Chiapas 

Total . 
Islands  .... 

22,874 
24,996 
35,382 
27,222 

661,534 
295,590 
744,000 
205,362 

830,000 
353,193 
793,419 
269,710 

36-3 

14-1 

22-4 

9-9 

324,768 
1,420 

3,287,920 

4,108,675 

12-6 

Grand  Total 

767,005 

9,908,011 

12,056,046 

15-6 

In  1874  the  population  was  returned  at  9,343,470;  in  1882  there  were 
5,072,054  males,  5,375,930  females.  In  1894  the  population  was  estimated 
at  12,080,725.  Of  the  total  population  19  per  cent,  are  of  pure,  or  nearly 
pure,  white  race,  43  per  cent,  of  mixed  race,  and  38  per  cent,  of  Indian 
race.  The  Indians  are  stated  to  be  rapidly  decreasing  ;  forming,  it  was  stated, 
in  1874,  one-half  the  population,  in  1882  they  were  returned  at  3,765,044. 
Distinctions  of  race  are  abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  1824.  Of  the  mixed 
and  Indian  race  only  a  very  small  proportion  can  be  regarded  as  civilised. 

The  chief  cities  are  the  capital,  Mexico,  with  a  population  (estimated 
1893)  of  329,535  ;  Guadalajara,  95,000  ;  Puebla,  110,000  ;  San  Luis  Potosi, 
62,573;  Guanajuato,  52,112  ;  Leon,  47,739;  Monterey,  52,000  ;  Aguasca- 
lientes,  32,355  ;  Merida,  32,000  ;  Vera  Cruz  (1895),  30,000  ;  Oaxaca,  27,856  ; 
Morelia,  30,000  ;  Colima,  25,124;  Pachuca,  40,500;  Jalapa,  18,000. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  colonisation,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  immigrants  in  recent  years  have  left  the  country.     In  1890 

Khe  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  capital  was  7,215. 
Religion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  Church  is  independ- 
mt  of  the  State, 'and  there  is  toleration  of  all  other  religions.  In  1889  there 
srere  10,112  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels  and  119  Protestant  churches 
in  the  Republic.  No  ecclesiastical  body  can  acquire  landed  property.  On 
August  12,  1890,  there  were  in  the  municipality  of  Mexico  320,143  Catholics 
and  2,623  Protestants. 

In  almost  all  the  States  education  is  free  and  comT)ulsory,  but  the  law  has 
not  been  strictly  enforced.  In  the  municipality  o"f  Mexico  there  were  in 
1890,  15,268  persons  who  could  read  only,  and  176,692  persons  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Primary  instruction  is  mostly  at  the  expense  of 
the  municipalities,  but  the  Federal  Government  makes  frequent  grants,  and 
many  schools  are  under  the  care  of  beneficent  societies.  In  1893  there  were 
7,616  Government  and  municipal  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
346,555  pupils.  Higher  education  is _  carried  on  in  secondary  schools  and 
seminaries,  and  in  colleges  for  professional  instruction,  including  schools  of 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  mining,  fine  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  arts  and 
trades,  music.  In  1893  there  were  217  secondary  and  professional  schools. 
There  are  also  one  military  and  one  naval  college.  The  number  attending 
these  higher  schools  is  stated  at  21,000.      The  entire  sum  spent  on  education 
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is  given  (1892)  at  3,333, K)2  dollars,  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  municipality  of  Mexico,  and  the  State  Governments  and  municipalities. 

In  1893  there  were  in  the  Republic  the  National  Library,  with  159,000 
volumes,  and  100  other  public  libraries.  There  were  in  that  year  22  museums 
for  scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and  3  meteorological  observatories.  The 
number  of  newspapers  published  was  307,  of  which  4  were  in  English,  2  in 
French,  and  1  in  German. 

The  judicial  power,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
executive,  consists  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  15  judges  chosen  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  9  Circuit  Courts,  and  38  District  Courts. 

The  Ordinary,  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Correctional  Courts  are  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 

State  Finance. 

Of  the  revenue  in  recent  years  about  50  per  cent,  has  been 
derived  from  customs,  39  per  cent,  from  internal  taxation,  and  1 1 
per  cent,  from  other  sources.  Of  the  expenditure  about  44  per 
cent,  has  gone  to  the  administration  of  the  government,  over  46 
per  cent,  to  the  service  of  the  debt,  and  nearly  10  per  cent,  to 
railway  subventions. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  five  yeai's  have  been  : — 
Receipts  Expenditure 

Dollars  Dollars 

1890-91      .         .         .     67,366,753  .  .  .  67,288,518 

1891-92      .         .         .     42,959,884  .  .  .  42,930,337 

1892-93      .         .         .     47,704,132  .  .  .  47,975,246 

1893-94      .         .         .     48,319,766  .  .  .  48,644,525 

1894-95      .         .         .     43,945,700  .  .  .  43,967,318 

The  receipts  include  (besides  ordinary  revenue)  loans  on  current  account, 
and  sums  raised  for  special  purposes,  e.g.,  the  money  obtained  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  for  payment  of  railway  subventions. 

The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure                 \ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Import  &  export  duties    19,783,000 

Legislative  power 

.     1,005,638 

Stamps 

.     15,628,000 

Executive      , , 

60,369 

Direct  taxes 

1,460,000 

Judicial         ,, 

478,171 

Octroi 

.       1,650,000 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

493,994 

Tax  on  salaries    . 

.       1,050,000 

Home  Department 

2,605,642 

Mint  . 

.       2,275,000 

Justice  and  Education 

1,563,772 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

.       1,775,000 

Agiiculture,  &c.  . 

619,473 

Various 

1,613,000 

Public  Works 

4,669,513 

Finance 

.5,952,541 

Public  debt  &  pensions 

18,295,844 

War  and  Marine  . 

10,325,957 
46,067,914 

45,234,000 

By  various   economies  the   expenditure  will  be  reduced  to   45,197,914 
dollars,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  36,087  dollars. 
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The  capital  and  cost  of  the  public  debt  on  June  30,  1894,  were  as 
follows  :— debt  free  of  interest,  18,144,051  dollars  ;  debt  of  which  the  interest 
is  payable  in  Mexico,  65,821,471  dollars  ;  debt  of  which  the  interest  is  pay- 
able in  London,  20,687,660^.  or  (at  5  dollars  to  the  £)  103,438,300  dollars ;  total 
debt,  187,403,822  dollars  ;  cost  of  service  in  Mexico,  2,861,541  dollars  ;  cost  of 
service  in  London  (exchange  at  2s.  to  the  dollar),  12,172,952  dollars  ;  total 
annual  cost,  15,034,493  dollars.  The  total  debt  on  June  30,  1894,  was  as 
follows  : — 

Dollars. 
External  debt,  20, 687, 660Z.  (at  par  =)         .         .         .     103,438,300 
Internal  debt : 

Consolidated  3  per  cent 34,214,750 

Railway  bonds 22,412,675 

Railway  debts 7,017,910 

Other  debts 20,320,187 


Total  internal 
Total  debt     . 


83,965,552 
187,403,822 


On  June,  30,  1894,  at  the  then  current  rate  of  exchange,  the  total  debt 
stood  at  29, 610, 669Z.  sterling. 

The  capital  of  the  debt  is  about  15  dollars,  and  its  cost  about  1  dollar  per 
head  of  the  population. 

The  fiscal  value  of  property  in  Mexico  in  1891  is  given  as  follows  : — 
Urban,  260,552,200  dollars;  rural,  237,312,996  dollars;  total,  497,865,196 
dollars  ;  the  fiscal  value  being  taken  as  one-third  less  than  the  actual  value. 


Local  Finance. 

The  revenues  of  the  State  Governments  and  of  the  municipalities  of  Mexico 
for  three  years  have  been  as  follows.  For  those  whose  accounts  have  not  been 
published  the  average  of  earlier  years  has  been  taken  ; — 


Years 

States. 

Dollars 
19,303,957 
19,368,093 
19,785,180 

Municipalities, 

1 

1891 
1892 
1893 

Dollars. 
12,168,105 
12,513,806 
13,309,616 

Of  the  City   of  Mexico  in  the  years  1893  and   1894  the  revenue  was 
3,288,967  dollars,  and  3,230,670  dollars  ;  the  expenditure  being  the  same. 


Defence. 

The  army  consists  (1895)  of  infantry,  23,730  ;  cavalry,  11,069  ;  artillery 
and  train,  2,304;  total,  37,103.  There  are  2,270  officers.  Included  in  the 
cavalry  are  250  gendarmes,  and  2, 365  rural  guards.  The  total  fighting  strength, 
including  reserves,  is  stated  to  be  132,000  infantry,  25,000  dragoons,  and 
8, 000  artillery.  Every  Mexican  capable  of  carrying  arms  is  liable  for  military 
service  from  his  twentieth  to  his  fiftieth  year.  There  is  a  fleet  of  2  despatch 
vessels  (launched  1875)  and  2  unarmoured  gun-vessels  (launched  1874),  each 
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of  425  tons  and  425  horse-power,  and  severally  armed  with  a  4-ton  muzzle- 
loading  gun,  and  4  small  breech-loaders.  A  steel  training  ship,  the  Zaragoza 
(1,200  tons),  was  built  at  Havre  in  1891,  and  5  first-class  torpedo-boats  have 
been  ordered  m  England.  The  fleet  is  manned  by  about  90  officers  and 
500  men. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Mexico  has  been  estimated  to  contain  479  square  leagues  of  forest,  18,134 
square  leagues  of  mountain-land,  and  4,822  square  leagues  of  uncultivated 
land.  The  climate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  very  varied  produce,  but,  as  regards 
crops  usually  grown  in  cold  countries,  agriculture  is  in  Mexico  in  a  very 
primitive  condition.  Provision  is  made  for  the  sale  and  occupation  of  public 
lands  by  a  law  of  July  22,  1863.  The  demarcation  of  such  lands  is  carried 
out  by  public  companies,  the  third  part  of  the  area  demarcated  being  ceded  to 
them  for  expenses  incurred.  Though  there  has  recently  been  considerable 
speculation  in  land,  few  purchases  have  been  made  for  actual  occupation.  In 
1892  there  were  25  colonies,  consisting  of  1,266  families,  and  a  population  of 
10,985.  Government  has  assisted  in  introducing  plants  of  vines,  olives,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  while  seeds  of  vegetables  and  of  silkworms  have  been  dis- 
tributed gratuitously.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  rice,  maize,  barley, 
wheat,  beans.  The  cultivation  of  cocoa,  coffee,  and  tobacco  is  extending. 
In  1892-93,  14,285  tons  of  coffee  were  exported  from  the  Republic,  in  1893-94, 
18,568  tons;  and  in  1892-93,  367  tons  of  manufactured  and  1,000  tons  of 
raw  tobacco  were  exported  ;  in  1893-94,  356  and  1,596  tons  respectively. 
Henequen  is  grown  chiefly  in  Yucatan.  The  fibre  exported  in  1893-94 
amounted  to  124,576,964  lbs.  Other  products  are  cotton,  sugar-cane,  vanilla. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  in  Mexico  for  the  United  States.  In 
1883,  in  Northern  Mexico  alone,  on  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  there 
were  1,500,000  cattle,  2,500,000  goats,  1.000,000  horses,  and  1,000,000  sheep. 
In  the  whole  of  Mexico  in  1883  there  were  20,574  cattle  ranches,  valued  at 
103,000,000Z. 

Mexico  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  quicksilver,  tin, 
cobalt,  antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  petroleum,  being  either  worked  or  known  to 
exist.  There  are  in  the  country  (April  1,  1894)  3,167  mining  enterprises,  of 
which  two-thirds  belong  to  Mexican  companies  or  individuals,  and  the 
rest  to  foreigners.  Tlie  total  export  of  metals  in  the  twelve  years 
ended  June  30,  1892,  amounted  to  1401,096,632,  of  which  $10,123,924  was 
for  gold  coin  and  bullion  (including  $745,047  foreign  gold  coin),  and 
$323,520,728  for  silver  coin  and  bullion  (including  $1,847,137  foreign  silver 
coin).  The  silver  ore  exported  in  those  years  was  valued  at  $48,720,592,  lead 
$6,399,532,  copper  $4,105,116.  In  1893  the  production  of  gold  was  1,964 
kilogrammes,  value  $1,326,564;  of  silver  1,380,116  kilogrammes,  value 
$56,467,431.  There  are  eleven  mints  in  Mexico,  and  every  producer  is 
free  to  have  his  bullion  coined,  the  mints  receiving  4*62  per  cent,  for 
gold,  and  4*41  per  cent,  for  silver.  Mining  operations,  whether  for  gold 
and  silver,  or  other  metals,  as  lead,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  are  carried  on  under  the 
provisions  of  the  mining  law,  which  came  into  force  July  1,  1892.  Import- 
ant metallurgical  Avorks  are  carried  out  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  Monterey  and 
Durango. 
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In  1893  there  were  in  Mexico  2,899  factories  for  sugar  and  brandy  ;  123 
for  woollen  and  cotton  yarns  and  textiles  ;  41  for  tobacco  ;  the  total  number 
of  factories  being  3,844. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  imports  and  exports  and  the  proportion 
of  precious  metals  and  other  produce  in  the  exports  of  Mexico  during  the  last 
live  years : — 


Exports 

Years 

Total  Imports 

i 

Mercliandise 

Precious  Metals 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1890-91 

— 

27,020,023 

36,256,372 

63,276,395 

1891-92 

— 

26,330,411 

49,137,304 

75,467,715 

1892-93 

43,413,131 

30,948,794 

56,499,005 

87,447,799 

1893-94 

30,287,489 

32,858,927 

46,484,360 

79,343,287 

1894-95 

34,000,440 

38,319,099 

52,535.854 

90,854,953 

The  trade  of  Mexico,  including  precious  metals,  is  chiefly  with  the  fol- 
lowing countries : — 


Imports  from 

Expor 

tsto 

Countries 

1893-94 
Dollars 

1894-95 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

United  States   . 

14,351,785 

15,130,367 

60,660,243 

67,322,986 

Great  Britain    . 

5,754,523 

6,668,321 

11,595,518 

15,261,169 

France 

4,359,393 

5,576,750 

2,436,895 

2,129,816 

Germany  . 

2,685,707 

3,361,643 

2,838,675 

3,113,235 

Spain 

1,948,929 

1,918,661 

553,531 

914,160 

Other  countries. 

1,187,252 

1,344,298 

1,258,425 

2,113,587 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  in 
the  last  two  years  : — 


- 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Silver 

3,130,823 

18,803,876 

Living  Ani- 

Silver  Coin 

17,386,338 

17,077,119 

!       mals  .     . 

140,431 

1,745,075 

Coffee 

11,766,090 

12,270,783 

i  Tobacco     . 

1,792,314 

1,460,140 

Silver  Ore  . 

9,377,338 

10,935,353 

Gum 

802,417 

679,367 

Henequen  . 

6,710,733 

7,720,058 

Zacaton  root 

951,854 

846,168 

Wood 

2,081,898 

2,691,811 

Vanilla       . 

1,183,722 

423,083 

Hides 

i 

1  2,256,457 

2,350,262 
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The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  : — 


£  I  & 

Imports  into  U.K. 

from  Mexico       .        542,979:     493,453 
Exports  of  British  | 

produce toMexico  i  1,906,317  i  1,695,774 


1892 


£ 
454,070 
1,298,293 


1893 


584,235  i     554,746 
! 
1,152,847    1,213,721 


The  principal  articles  of  import  from  Mexico  into  the  United  Kingdom  ini 
the  year  1894  were  mahogany,  of  the  value  of  169,170Z. ;  silver  ore,  204,174Z.  ; 
hemp  and  other  vegetable  substances,  24,240Z.  ;  coffee,  10,224Z.  The  chief 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Mexico  were  :  cottons,  of  the  value  of  497,441Z.  ;; 
linens,  of  the  value  of  39,279Z.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value 
of  132,022^.  ;  machinery,  137,670^.  ;  and  woollens,  69,966Z. 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Mexico  in  1894  of  vessels  over  100  tons  comprised 
14  steamers  of  4,006  tons  gross  tonnage,  and  15  sailing  vessels  of  3,071 
tons  net  tonnage.  The  shipping  includes  also  many  small  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade.  In  1893-94,  in  the  foreign  trade,  1,237  vessels  of 
1,314,625  tons  entered,  and  1,211  vessels  of  1,296,834  tons  cleared  the  ports 
of  Mexico.  In  the  coasting  trade  7,721  of  1,623,371  tons  entered  and 
7,708  of  1,592,754  tons  cleared.  ^ 

In  1895  there  were  6,322  miles  of  railway  and  127  miles  of  tramway  in 
operation,  while  57  miles  of  railway  were  completed  but  not  open.  Of  the 
total  length,  889  miles  have  been  built  by  Mexican  capital  and  5,617  miles  by 
foreign  capital.  The  capital  invested  up  to  1891  by  English  companies  was 
14,601,380Z.,  and  by  American  companies  245,126,249  U.S.  dollars.  In 
1892  21,700,000  passengers,  and  3,100,000  tons  of  goods  were  conveyed,  the 
gross  proceeds  being  23,600,000  dollars. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1895  was  39,193  English  miles,  of 
which  26,152  miles  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  remainder 
belonging,  to  the  States,  companies,  and  the  railways.  There  were  in  all 
about  800  offices.     The  telephone  had  a  network  of  7,459  miles. 

In  1895  there  were  1,453  post-offices.  The  post,  inland  and  international, 
carried  in  1894-95  150,824,518  letters  and  postcards.  The  receipts  wer& 
1,358,348  dollars,  expenditure  1,268,354  dollars. 


Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  11  mints  in  the  Republic,  coining  on  an  average  $25,000,000 
annually.     Most  of  the  silver  exported  is  shipped  in  the  shape  of  dollars, 
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which  find  their  way  chiefly  to  China  and  the  smaller  communities  in  Indo- 
China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The    following    table    shows    the    coinage    by   Mexican    mints   for    ton 
years  : — 


Years 

Silver 

Gold 

Copper 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1884-85 

25,840,727 

423,250 

— 

26,263,977 

1885-86 

26,991,804 

367,490 

8,500 

27,367,794 

1886-87 

26,844,031 

398,647 

191,296 

27,433,974 

1887-88 

25,862,977 

316,818 

85,000 

26,264,795 

1888-89 

26,031,252 

334,972 

129,844 

26,496,068 

1889-90 

24,323,506 

243,298 

134,632 

24,701,436 

1890-91 

24,237,449 

308,083 

218,869 

24,7o4,402 

1891-92 

25,527,018 

291,940 

156,694 

25,975,652 

1892-93 

27,132,376 

361,672 

74,460 

27,568,508 

1893-94 

30,185,611 

553,978 

— 

30,739,589 

There  are  10  banks  in  Mexico.     The  situation  of  the  three  most  important 
of  them  was  as  follows  on  August  31,  1895  : — 


- 

Banco  Nacional 

Banco  Hipotecanc 

Banco  de  Londres 

Assets 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Capital  not  paid  up 

12,000,000-00 

1,500,000-00 

— 

Cash       .... 

24,853,276-19 

1,135,282-82 

9,286,541-75 

Notes     .... 

12,955,733-05 

1,919,491-15 

8,587,999-80 

Advances 

3,704,610-03 

2,210,558-93 

— 

Debts     .... 

13,142,307-63 

1,940,978-29 

7,419,421-24 

Property 
Total 

Liabilities 

228,011-00 

292,262-13 

109,834-65 

66,883,937-90 

8,998,573-32 

25,403,797-44 

Capital   .... 

20,000,000  00 

5,000,000-00 

3,000,000-00 

Notes  m  circulation 

17,709,310-00 

— 

9,383,445-00 

Bonds     .... 

— 

1,985,700-00 

— 

Debts     .... 

24,432,346-51 

1,969,873-32 

11.770,352-44 

Reserve  fund 
Total 

4,742,281-39 

43,000-00 

1,250,000-00 

66,883,937-90 

8,998,573-32 

25,403,797-44 

Concessions  have  been  granted  to  a  number  of  new  banks  in  several  of 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  loans  for  agricultural  and  mining 
purposes. 

Money,  "Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  silver  peso  or  dollar  of  100  centavos  is  of  the  nominal  value  of  45. 
actual  value  variable  (average  25|  pence). 

The  10-peso  gold  piece  weighs  27 '0643  grammes,  '875  fine,  and  thus  con- 
tains 23-6813  grammes  of  fine  gold. 
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The  silver  peso  weighs  27 '073  grammes,  '902  fine,  and  thus  contains 
24*419  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  silver.  There  is  no  paper  currency  except 
ordinary  bank  notes. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  were  introduced  in 
1884  ;  but  the  old  Spanish  measures  are  still  in  use.  The  principal  ones  are 
these  : — 

Weight.     1  libra  =  0-46  kilogramme  =  1*014  lb.  avoirdupois. 
1  arroba  =  25  libras  =  25*357  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

For  gold  aiid  silver : — 

1  marco  =  ^  libra  =  4, 608  granos. 
1  ochava  =  6  tomines. 
1  tomin  =  12  granos. 
20  granos  =  1  French  gramme. 
Length.      1  vara  =  0*837  mfetre  =  2  ft.  Sy'V  English  in 
1  legua  comun  =  6,666|  varas. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Mexico  in  Geeat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Don  Manuel  de  Yturbe. 
Secretaries. — Cayetano  Romero,  L.  F.  Rivas. 
Attache. — V.  G.  Farias. 
Consul- General  in  London. — C,  Romero. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,.  Glasgow,  Great 
Grimsby,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newport,  Southampton,  Gibraltar,  Hong- 
kong. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Mexico. 

-   Envoy  and  Mi7iister. — Henry  Nevill  Dering,  appointed  July  8,  1894. 
Secretary. — Francis  "W.  Stronge. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Vice-Consuls  at  Campechey,  Chihuahua,  Ensenada,  Frontera,  Guaymas, 
Laguna  de  Terminos,  Mazatlan,  Progreso,  San  Bias,  Soconusco,  Tuxpani, 
Tampico,  and  Tonola. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Mexico. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Anales  tlel  ininisterio  de  fomento,  coloiiizacion,  industria  y  comercio.     8.     Mexico,  1895. 

Aiiuario  Estadestico  de  la  Republica  Mcxicana.     Mexico,  1894. 

Boletin  del  ministerio  de  fomento  de  la  Republica  Mexicana.    Fol.    Mexico.     1895. 

Boletin  semestral  de  la  estadistica  de  la  Republica  Mexicana,  a  cargo  del  Ur.  Antonio 
Penafiel.     Mexico,  1895. 

Comercio  exterior  de  Mexico.    Fol.    Mexico.    1895. 

Ouadro  geografico,  cstadistico  descriptivo  c  historico  de  los  Eslados  Unidos  Mcxicanos. 
A.  G.  Cubas.    Mexico,  1889. 

Datos  mcrcantiles.    Mexico,  1894. 
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Estadistica  general  de  la  Republica  Mexicana.    Mexico,  1894. 
Memoria  del  Secretario  del  despacho  de  Hacienda.     Fol.    Mexico,  1895. 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     8.  London. 
Statistique  descriptive  et  historique  des  Etats  Mexicains  de  Garcia  Cubas.    1889. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  in  the  year  1894.    4.  London,  1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Boletin  de  la  sociedad  de  geografia  y  estadistica  de  la  Republica  Mexicana.  8.  Mexico, 
1878-93. 

Bancroft  (H.  H.)  A  Popular  History  of  the  Mexican  People.  8.  London.  Progress 
and  Development  of  Mexico.     San  Francisco,  1894. 

Brocklehurst  (T.  U.),  Mexico  To-day.     London,  1883. 

Burke  (U.  R.),  Life  of  Benito  Juarez.     8.  London,  1894. 

Castro  (Lorenzo),  The  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1882.    New  York,  1882. 

C/iarnaj/ (D.)  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World.    Tr.     8.     London. 

Chevalier  (Michel),  Le  Mexique  ancien  et  moderne.     18.     Paris,  1886. 

Conkling  (Howard),  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.    New  York,  1883. 

Conkling  (A.  R.),  Appleton's  Guide  to  Mexico.     New  York,  1890. 

El  economista  Mexicano,  weekly.    Mexico. 

FZm<  (H.  M.),  Mexico  under  Maximilian.    12.    Philadelphia,  1867. 

Gooch  (F.  C),  Face  to  Face  with  the  Mexicans.    London,  1890. 

Griffin  (S.  B.),  Mexico  of  To-day.     New  York,  1886. 

Hamilton  (L.  L.  C),  Hamilton's  Mexican  Handbook.     London,  1884. 

Kozhevar  (E.),  Report  on  the  Republic  of  Mexico.     London,  1886. 

La  Bedolliere  (Emile  G.  de),  Histoire  de  la  guerre  du  Mexique.     4.     Paris,  1866. 

Ober  (F.  A.),  Travels  in  Mexico.     Boston,  U.S.,  1884. 

Prescott  (W.  H.),  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.     8.     London. 

Ratzel  (Fried.),  Aus  Mexico,  Reiseskizzen  aus  den  Jahren  1874-75.     Breslau,  1878. 

jSco6ei(A.),  Die  VerkehrswegeMexicosundihrewirtschaftliche  Bedeutung.  In  'Deutsche 
Gcographische  Blatter."    Band  X.,  Heft  1.     Bremen,  1887. 

Through  the  Land  of  the  Aztecs,  or  Life  and  Travel  in  Mexico.  By  a  Gringo  ' 
London,  1892. 
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MONACO. 

Prince  Albert,  bom  November  13,  1848  ;  succeeded  his  father,  Prince 
Charles  III.,  September  10,  1889 ;  married  (1)  to  Lady  Mary  Douglas 
Hamilton,  September  1,  1869  ;  ^  (2)  to  Alice  Duchess-Dowager  de  Richelieu. 
Son  by  first  wife.  Prince  Louis,  born  July  12,  1870. 

Monaco  is  a  small  Principality  in  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  the 
French  Depai-tement  of  Alpes  Maritimes  excepting  on  the  side  towards  the  sea. 
From  968  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Grimaldi.  In  1715  it  passed  into  the 
female  line,  Louise  Hippolyte,  daughter  of  Antony  I.,  heiress  of  Monaco, 
marrying  Jacques  de  Goyon  Matignon,  Count  of  Thorigny,  who  took  the 
name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi.  Antony  I,  died  in  1731,  Louise  Hippolyte 
only  reigning  ten  months  and  dying  in  1732.  She  was  succeeded  by  her 
husband  under  the  name  of  Honorius  III.,  who  also  succeeded  Antony  I.  as 
Due  di  Valentinois.  This  prince  was  dispossessed  by  the  French  Revolution  in 
1792,  and  died  in  1795.  In  1814  the  Principality  was  re-established,  but 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  (1815). 

In  1848  Mentone  and  Roquebrune  revolted,  and  declared  themselves  free 
towns  ;  in  1861  Charles  III.  ceded  his  rights  over  them  to  France,  and  the 
Principality  thus  became  geographically  an  enclave  of  France,  when  the 
Sardinian  garrison  was  withdrawn  and  the  Protectorate  came  to  an  end. 

Ever  since  the  year  1819  the  Government  of  the  Principality  have  adopted 
the  French  Codes  and  possessed  a  Court  of  First  Instance,  as  well  as  a  Juge  de 
Paix's  Court.  A  Court  of  Appeal  is  constituted  by  the  Prince's  appointment 
of  two  Paris  judges  v/ho  act  as  such  when  necessary. 

The  Principality  has  its  own  coinage  which  is  current  since  1876  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Latin  Union  ;  it  also  issues  its  own  separate  postage-stamps. 
There  is  a  Governor-General  and  a  Council  of  State. 

The  area  is  eight  square  miles.  Population,  1890,  13,304.  Towns  : 
Monaco,  3,292;  Condamine,  6,218;  Monte  Carlo,  3,794. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  There  is  an  English  Church  at 
Monte  Carlo.  Exclusive  of  the  'guard  of  honour,'  the  troops  consist  of 
5  officers  and  70  men.  Olive  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  and  perfumes  are  exported. 
The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  the  gaming  tables. 

Consul-General  for  Monaco  in  London. — C.  H.  Piesse. 
British  Consul. — J.  C.  Harris  (residing  at  Nice). 
British  Vice-Consul. — Ed.  Smith  (residing  at  Monaco). 

Books  of  Reference. 

Boyer  de  Ste.  Suzanne  (R.  de),  La  Principaute  de  Monaco.     12.     Paris,  1S84. 
Harris  (J.  C),  Monaco  :  Pieces  Historiques  et  Traites,    Nice,  1882. 
Metivier  (Henri),  Monaco  et  ses  Princes.     2  vola.     8.     La  Fieche.    1862. 
Play  fair  (Sir  R.  L.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  to  the  Mediterranean.     3rd  cd.     2  vols.     8 
London,  1890. 

1  The  religious  man-iage  was  annulled  by  the  Court  of  Rome  (Papal  Court)  ou  January  3, 
1880,  and  the  civil  marriage  declared  dissolved  by  decree  of  the  reigning  Prince  on 
July  28,  1880. 
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MONTENEGRO. 

(Crnagora — Kara-dagh.  ) 
Reigning  Prince. 

Nicholas  I.,  Petrovic  Njegos,  born  October  7  (September  25),  1841  ; 
educated  at  Trieste  and  Paris  ;  proclaimed  Prince  of  Montenegro,  as  successor 
of  his  uncle,  Danilo  I.,  August  14,  1860.  Married,  November  8,  1860,  to 
Milena  Fetrovna  Vucoiicova,  born  May  4,  1847,  daughter  of  Peter  Vukotic, 
senator,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State.  Offspring  of  the  union 
are  six  daughters  and  three  sons,  Danilo  Alexander^  heir-apparent,  born  June 
29,  1871  ;  M'irko,  born  April  17,  1879  ;  Peter,  born  1889. 

The  supreme  power  has  been  retained  in  the  family  of  Petrovic  Njegos, 
descending  collaterally,  since  the  time  of  Danilo  Petrovic,  who,  being  pro- 
(daimed  Vladika,  or  prince-bishop,  of  Montenegro  in  1697,  liberated  the  country 
from  the  Turks,  and,  having  established  himself  as  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ruler,  entered  into  a  religious  and  political  alliance  with  Russia.  His 
successors  retained  the  theocratic  power  till  the  death  of  Peter  Petrovid  II. 
(October  31,  1851),  last  Vladika  of  Montenegro,  a  ruler  of  great  wisdom,  as 
well  as  a  widely  celebrated  poet.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Danilo  I. , 
who  abandoned  the  title  of  Vladika,  together  with  the  spiritual  functions 
attached  to  it,  and  substituted  that  of  Gospodar,  or  Prince.  At  the  same  time 
Danilo  I.,  to  throw  off  a  remnant  of  nominal  dependency  upon  Turkey, 
acknowledged  by  his  predecessors,  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  new  title 
from  Russia.  In  1878  the  independence  of  Montenegro  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  Turkey  and  the  other  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
That  Treaty  closes  the  Port  of  Antivari  and  all  the  waters  of  Montenegro  to 
the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  and  places  the  administration  of  the  maritime 
and  sanitary  police  on  the  coast  of  Montenegro  in  the  hands  of  Austria. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  Retrovir  dynasty,  with  their 
dates  : — 

Vladikas  or  Prince- Bisliops. 
Danilo  .         .         .         1697-1735  I  Peter  I.   (St.  Peter)     .         1782-1830 

Sava  and  Vassili  .         .         1735-1782  |  Peter  II.  (Vladika  Rade)     1830-1851 

Danilo  I.   (Kniaz  and  Gospodar) 1851-1860 

Nicholas  I.  (reigning  Prince,  nephew  of  the  last) 

Former  rulers  of  Montenegro  possessed  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  and,  in  fact,  this  system  obtains  still,  although  laws  have  from  time 
to  time  been  passed  regulating  both  the  Prince's  annual  civil  list  and  the  public 
expenditure.  Prince  Nicholas's  nominal  yearly  income  is  fixed  for  the  present 
at  9,000  ducats,  or  4,100Z.  A  yearly  sum  of  48,000  roubles,  or  4,800Z.,  has 
been  received  by  Montenegro  from  Russia  since  the  Crimean  war,  as  a  reward 
for  its  friendly  attitude  during  that  period.  The  Austrian  Government  is 
stated  to  contribute  about  30,000  florins  per  annum  towards  the  construction 
of  carriage  roads  in  Montenegro.  * 

Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  country,  dating  from  1852,  with  changes  effected 
in  1855  and  1879,  is  nominally  that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  resting  on  a 
patriarchal  foundation.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  the  reigning  Prince, 
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while  the  legislative  power  is  vested,  according  to  an  *  Administrative  Statute 
proclaimed  March  21,  1879,  in  a  State  Council  of  eight  members,  one  half  of 
them  being  nominated  by  the  Prince,  and  the  other  elected  by  the  male  in- 
habitants who  are  bearing,  or  have  borne,  arms.  Practically,  all  depends  on 
the  absolute  will  of  the  Prince.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  40  tribes, 
each  governed  by  elected  '  elders, '  and  a  chief  or  captain  of  district  called 
Knje2,  who  acts  as  magistrate  in  peace  and  is  commander  in  war.  By  the 
'  Administrative  Statute  '  of  1879,  the  country  was  divided  into  80  districts  and 
eight  military  commands. 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Voivode  Bojo  Petrovic.  There  are  Ministries  for  Foreign  Affairs,  War, 
Finance,  and  Justice  and  Worship, 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Montenegro  is  estimated  to  embrace  3,630  English  square 
miles,  inclusive  of  the  annexations  effected  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878. 
Its  extreme  length,  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Piwa  to  the  Boyana,  is 
little  more  than  100,  and  its  width,  from  Grahovo  to  the  Lim,  about  80 
English  miles.  It  is  bordered  on  the  south  or  south-east  by  the  Turkish 
Vilayets  of  Scutari  and  Kossovo  (North  Albania),  on  the  east  by  the  Sanjak  of 
Novi  Bazar,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Herzegovina,  On  the  west  it  is 
separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  the  narrow  strip  of  Austrian  territoiy  forming 
the  extremity  of  Dalmatia  (Bocche  di  Cattaro,  Budua,  Spizza),  excepting  in 
the  recently  (1878-81)  acquired  districts  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno,  where  it 
possesses  a  seaboard  some  28  miles  in  length.  The  total  population  was  stated 
in  official  returns  to  number  220,000  in  1879.  The  population  having  de- 
creased owing  to  emigration  and  other  causes,  a  recent  estimate  puts  it  at 
200,000.  The  capital  is  Cettinje,  with  1,200  population  ;  Podgoritza,  6,000  ; 
Dulcigno,  5,000  ;  Niksic,  3,000  ;  Danilograd,  600.  The  population  is  mainly 
pastoral  and  agricultural.  The  Montenegrins  belong  almost  entirely  to  the 
Servian  branch  of  the  Slav  race. 

Religion. 

The  Church  is  nominally  independent  of  the  State,  except  that  the  bishops 
are  appointed  by  the  Prince  ;  but  the  personal  authority  of  the  latter  is  all- 
pervading.  The  principal  monasteries  are  possessed  of  sufficient  property  for 
their  maintenance,  aided  by  occasional  contributions  from  Russia.  The  rural 
clergy  are  maintained  by  the  communities.  Orthodox  Montenegro  is  divided 
into  two  dioceses,  Cettinje  and  Ostrog,  but  actually  the  cure  of  both  sees  is 
united  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Cettinje.  The  former  see 
comprises  8  sub-districts,  called  proto-presbyteries,  with  84  parishes,  and  the 
latter  into  9  such  districts  with  75  parishes.  The  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishopric of  Antivari  contains  10  parishes,  all  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
districts  recently  acquired  from  Turkey,  in  which  there  are  likewise  10  Mus- 
sulman parishes. 


Religion 

Number  of 
Churches 

Number  of 
Clergy 

Adherents 

Greek  Orthodox 
Mohammedan    , 
Roman  Catholic 

177 
19 
10 

180 
33 
13 

188,100 
8,500 
3,400 

206 

226 

200,000 
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Instruction. 

Schools  for  elementary  education  are  supported  by  Government ;  education 
is  compulsory  and  free  ;  there  are  (1889)  70  elementary  schools,  with  3,000 
male  and  300  female  pupils.  All  males  under  the  age  of  25  years  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  and  a  gymnasium 
or  college  for  boys  at  Cettinje,  and  a  girls'  high  school  with  44  resident 
pupils  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

A  Judicial  Code  founded  upon  the  Code  Napoleon  has  been  prepared,  and 
is  being  gradually  put  in  force. 

There  are  district  courts  in  four  or  five  of  the  principal  towns.  In  rural 
districts  justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by  the  local  knezes,  but 
the  *  Veliki  Sud,'  or  supreme  court  at  Cettinje,  has  jurisdiction,  both  appellate 
and  concurrent,  over  the  whole  principality,  and  in  the  last  resort  there  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  Prince  in  person.  There  are  no  judicial  statistics,  but  crime 
in  general  is  rare. 

There  is  no  regular  provision  for  poor  relief.  The  Government,  however, 
annually  undertakes  a  certain  number  of  public  works,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
&c.,  at  which  the  indigent  are  invited  to  labour,  being  paid  mostly  in  grain, 
procured  for  that  purpose  from  Russia.     Russian  charity  also  does  much. 

Finance. 

No  official  returns  are  published  regarding  the  public  revenue  and  expen- 
diture. Reliable  estimates  state  the  former  at  600,000  Austrian  florins,  or 
about  50,000Z.,  derived  chiefly  from  land  and  cattle  taxes,  the  salt  monopol}^ 
and  customs  duties.  Montenegro  owes  to  the  Lander  Bank  of  Vienna  a  sum 
of  one  million  florins  (80,000^.)  borrowed  at  6  per  cent. 


I 
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Defence. 

There  exists  no  standing  army,  but  all  the  inhabitants,  not  physically 
unfitted,  are  trained  as  soldiers,  and  liable  to  be  called  under  arms.  The 
Moslem  inhabitants  of  Montenegro  are  exempted  from  military  service  on 
payment  of  a  capitation  tax.  The  number  of  trained  men  is  put  at  35,870 
infantry,  and  856  artillery.     About  25,000  men  are  in  the  first  class. 

There  are  about  40,000  rifles  in  the  country :— 20,000  Werndl,  10,000 
Kruka,  10,000  Snider  and  Peabody-Martini.  The  artillery  consists  of  2  siege 
guns,  2  bronze  Russian  12-pounders,  12  steel  and  6  bronze  Krupp  guns,  and 
24  mountain  guns,  kept  at  the  central  depot  of  Spuz. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  cultivated  land  is  mostly 
the  property  of  the  cultivators,  the  Croatian  system  of  domestic  communisiii 
being  generally  prevalent.  In  some  districts,  however,  the  land  is  split  up 
into  diminutive  peasant-holdings,  while  in  a  few  the  metayer  system  is  met 
with,  but  large  estates  nowhere  exist.  The  principal  crops  grown  are  maize, 
tobacco  (450,000  lbs.  in  1894),  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  buckwheat.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  successfully  in  the  Tchermnitchka  Nahie,  and  the  district 
of  Podgoritza,  and  the  olive  about  Antivari  and  Dulcigno.  The  uncultivable 
area  consists,  in  the  east,  of  forest  and  mountain  pasturage,  and,  in  the  west, 
of  bare  limestone   sparsely  sprinkled  with  brushwood  and   stunted  scrub. 
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There  are  no  sea-fisheries.  Good  trout  fishing  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
rivers.  Any  small  manufactures  that  exist  are  only  for  local  consumption. 
Live  stock  of  all  kinds  are  reared:  there  are  500,000  sheep  and  goats; 
60,000  cattle  ;  8,000  swine  ;  3,000  horses. 

Commerce. 

The  customs  tariff  is  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  merchandise,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  prohibited  articles.  The  exports  are  valued  at  about 
120,000Z.,  imports  at  20,0002.  The  principal  exports  are  sumach,  flea  powder 
(Pyrethrumroseum),  smoked  sardines  (scoran^c),  smoked  mutton,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  skins,  and  furs,  honey,  beeswax,  wood  for  walking- 
sticks,  &c.,  olive-oil,  wine,  tobacco. 

Communications. 

There  are  excellent  carriage  roads  from  Budua  and  Cattaro  to  Cettinje  ; 
from  Cettinje  by  Rieka,  near  Lake  Scutari,  to  Podgoritza,  and  to  NikSi2h  ; 
also  from  Podgoritza  to  Plawnitza  (the  Scutari-Lake  Port  of  Podgoritza) ;  and 
from  Antivari  to  Vir  Pazar  on  Lake  Scutari.  A  carriage  road  is  being 
constructed  from  Podgoritza  to  Kolaschiiie.  There  are  bridle  roads  over  the 
rest  of  the  principality.  A  lake  steamer  of  about  50  tons,  belonging  to  the 
Anglo-Montenegrin  Trading  Company,  plies  between  Rieka  and  the  town  of 
Scutari.  There  are  280  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  country,  with  15  offices. 
Montenegro  forms  part  of  the  Postal  Union. 

Money. 

Montenegro  has  no  coinage  'of  its  own  ;  Austrian  paper  is  the  principal 
medium  of  exchange.  Turkish  silver  is  also  current,  and  French  and  English 
gold  circulates  freely  at  a  rate  of  exchange  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government.     There  is  no  bank  of  any  kind  in  the  country. 

British  Gharg6  d' Affaires. — Robert  J.  Kennedy,  C.M.G. 
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(Maghrib-el- Aksa. — El  Gharb.) 

Reigning  Sultan. 

Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz,  born  about  1881,  son  of  Sultan  Mulai-Hassan  ;  suc- 
ceeded on  tlie  death  of  his  father,  being  proclaimed  Sultan  in  the  Sherifian 
Camp  June  7,  1894. 

The  present  Sultan  of  Morocco — known  to  his  subjects  under  the  title  of 
*  Emir-al-Mumenin,'  or  Prince  of  True  Believers — is  the  fifteenth  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Alides,  founded  by  Mulai-Achmet,  and  the  thirty-sixth  lineal 
descendant  of  Ali,  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.  His  four  pre- 
decessors were  : — 

Sultan  Reign 

Mulai-Soliman       .         .     1794-1822 


Sultan  Reign 

Sidi-Mulai-Mohamed     .     1859-1873 
Mulai-Hassan        .         .     1873-1894 


Mulai-Abderrahman       .     1822-1859 

The  Sherifian  umbrella  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Sharifs  of  Fileli, 
or  Tafilet.  Each  Sultan  is  supposed,  prior  to  death,  to  indicate  the  member 
of  the  Sherifian  family  who,  according  to  his  conscientious  belief,  will  best 
replace  him.  This  succession  is,  however,  elective,  and  all  members  of  the 
Sherifian  family  are  eligible.  Generally  the  late  Sultan's  nominee  is  elected 
by  public  acclamation  at  noonday  prayers  the  Friday  after  the  Sultan's  death, 
as  the  nominee  has  probably  possession  of  imperial  treasure,  and  is  supported 
by  the  black  bodyguard,  from  among  whom  the  large  majority  of  court  officials 
are  selected. 

Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Sultanate,  or  Empire  of  Morocco,  is  in 
reality  an  absolute  despotism,  unrestricted  by  any  laws,  civil  or  religious. 
The  Sultan  is  chief  of  the  State,  as  well  as  head  of  the  religion.  As  spiritual 
ruler,  the  Sultan  stands  quite  alone,  his  authority  not  being  limited,  as  in 
Turkey  and  other  countries  following  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  by  the  ex- 
l)Ounders  of  the  Koran,  the  class  of  '  Ulema,'  under  the  '  Sheik-ul- Islam.'  The 
Sultan  has  six  ministers,  whom  he  consults  if  he  deems  it  prudent  to  do  so  ; 
otherwise  they  are  merely  the  executive  of  his  unrestricted  will.  They  are 
the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Home  Affairs,  and  War, 
Chief  Chamberlain,  Chief  Treasurer,  and  Chief  Administrator  of  Customs. 
The  Sultan's  revenue  is  estimated  at  500,000^.  per  annum,  derived  from 
monopolies,  taxes,  tithes,  and  presents. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Morocco  can  only  be  vaguely  estimated,  as  the  southern 
frontiers,  towards  the  Sahara,  are  unsettled.  According  to  the  most  recent 
investigation,  the  area  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  is  about  219,000  English 
squara  miles.  The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Morocco  vary  from  2,500,000 
to  9,400,000  ;  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  about  5,000,000  souls,  although 
Dr.  Rohlfs,  in  the  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen '  (1883),  maintains  that 
the  population  is  not  more  than  2,750,000.  An  estimate  of  1889  gives  the 
following  results  : — The  region  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Fez,  3,200,000 ;  of 
Morocco,  3,900,000  ;  of  Tafilet  and  the  Segelmesa  country,  850,000  ;  of  Sus. 
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Adrar,  and  the  Northern  Draa,  1,450,000  ;  total,  9,400,000.  Again,  as  to 
race  :— Berbers  and  Tuaregs,  3,000,000;  Shellah  Berbers,  2,200,000;  Arabs 
(1)  pure  nomadic  Bedouins,  700,000  ;  (2)  Mued,  3,000,000  ;  Jews,  150,000  ; 
negroes,  200,000.  The  number  of  Christians  does  not  exceed  5,000  ;  the 
Christian  population  of  Tangier  alone  probably  amounts  to  4,000.  Much  of 
the  interior  of  Morocco  is  unknown  to  Europeans.  Fez,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  about  140,000,  and  Tangier  about  30,000.  The  Sultan  of 
Morocco  and  his  subjects  are  of  the  Malekite  sect  of  Sunnite  Mohammedans. 
The  differences  between  sects  are  chiefly  in  the  attitudes  assumed  during  the 
recital  of  prayers. 

Defence. 

The  Sultan's  army,  which  is  quartered  at  the  capital  where  he  may  happen 
to  reside,  is  composed  of  about  10,000  Askar  or  disciplined  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  an  Englishman,  and  400  disciplined  cavalry  ;  a  few  batteries  of 
field  guns  commanded  by  three  French  officers,  and  2, 000  irregular  cavalry. 
Two  Italian  artillery  officers  and  an  Italian  civil  engineer  have  been  recently 
lent  to  the  Sultan  by  the  Italian  Government  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
a  small-arms  factory  at  Fez.  A  Spanish  military  commissioner  also  is  engaged 
on  topographical  -works,  either  at  Tetuan,  Tangier,  or  Fez,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Spanish  Government.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  engineer 
officer  and  militaiy  doctor,  and  a  German  engineer  officer  with  the  Sultan. 
In  addition  to  these  forces  there  are  in  the  Empire  about  8,000  militia 
cavalry  and  10,000  infantry.  Every  year  several  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces are  ordered  to  assemble  their  contingents  to  accompany  the  Sultan  in 
his  progress  from  Fez  to  Morocco.  The  irregular  cavalry  and  infantry  which 
could  be  collected  in  time  of  war  would  amount  to  about  40,000,  in  addition 
to  the  forces  already  enumerated.     There  is  no  commissariat. 

Commerce. 

The  foreign  trade  is  largely  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  with 
Germany  being  on  the  increase  in  recent  years  ;  Great  Britain's  share  is  about 
half  of  the  whole  trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  and  the  shipping  of 
Morocco  at  the  diff"erent  i)orts  in  1894,  including  specie  and  precious 
metals  : — - 


Entered 

Cleared 

Ports 

Exports 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Tangier 

£ 
525,400 

£ 
421,795 

1,015 

357,412 

1,005 

355,722 

Tetuan 

48,578 

8,556 

176 

4,150 

178 

4,178 

Laraiche 

275,470 

33,200 

115 

48,434 

115 

48,434 

Rabat  . 

188,843 

72,175 

103 

53,052 

100 

52,655 

Mogador 

265,430 

282,585 

127 

92,920 

126 

92,753 

Casa  Blanca^ 

347,047 

357,144 

343 

168,720 

348 

171,952 

Mazagan 

188,841 

216,296 

281 

167,943 

281 

167,943 

Saffi     . 

69,020 

157,790 

125 

71,382 

127 

71,977 

Total      . 

1,908,629 

1,549,541 

2,285 

964,013 

2,280 

965,614 

1  The  figures  for  Casa  Blanca  are  those  of  1893  ;  hence  the  total  results  for  1S'J4  are  only 
approximate. 
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The  following  are  the  approximate  values  of  the  principal  imports  and   ex- 
ports of  Morocco  in  1893  : — 


The  value  of  the  trade  between  Morocco  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  was  : — 


1890              1891 

1 

1892 

1893                1894 

Imports   into  U.     K. 

from  Morocco 
Exports     of     British 

produce  to  Morocco 

£ 
668,034 

638,387 

£ 
611,445 

592,767 

£ 

755,404 
583,386 

£                     £ 
549,687      360,926 

494,908      538,685 

The  chief  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Morocco  in 
1894  were  beans,  of  the  value  of  183, 939^.  ;  almonds,  26,830Z.  ;  wool,  44,714^.  ; 
gum,  17,065^.  ;  goat  skins,  22,369Z.  ;  wax,  12,564Z.  The  staple  article  of 
British  export  to  Morocco  consists  of  cotton  manufactures,  to  the  value  of 
444,809Z.  in  1894. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Wad  Ras,  1860,  the  Sultan  granted  the  claim  of  Spain, 
although  the  question  has  at  different  times  been  raised,  to  the  small  territory 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  Pequeiia,  south  of  Mogador,  but  Spain  has  not  yet 
taken  advantage  of  the  cession.  On  the  North  coast  of  Morocco,  Spain 
occupies  positions  at  Ceuta  and  Melilla. 

Postal  services,  under  the  control  of  the  Moorish,  British,  or  French 
Government,  have  been  begun,  and  now  six  couriers  a  week  pass  in  each 
direction  between  Fez  and  Tangier,  while  a  bi-weekly  service  extends  to 
Elksar,  Laraiche,  and  other  towns. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.  ^ 

Money. 

The  BlanJceel  or  Muzoona  =  6  Floos        Approximate  English  value  =     t^tt^- 


The  Ounce  or  Okia 
The  Mitkal 


=  4  BlanJceels 
10  Ounces 


Spanish  and  French  money  are  current  in  ]\Iorc 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Kintar  by  wliicli  is  sold  the  produce  of  weight  of  the  country,  100 
Rotals,  equal  to  168  lb.  English. 

The  Kintar  by  which  is  sold  the  articles  of  weight  of  importation  is  100 
Rotals,  equal  to  112  lb.  English. 

The  Drah,  8  Tomins,  about  22  English  inches. 

Grain  is  sold  by  measure. 

The  actual  Tangin,  almost  8  To7nins,  equal  to  1^^  English  bushel. 

Oil  is  sold,  wholesale,  by  the  kula ;  that  of  Tangier  actually  weighs 
28  rotals,  47  lb.  English,  and  is  equal  to  about  S^Vir  British  imperial  gallons. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Morocco. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plcyiipotentiary. — Sir  Arthur  Nicol- 
son,  K.C.I.E.,  C.M.G.  ;  appointed  June  26,  1895. 

Consul  at  Tangier. — H.  E.  White. 

There  is  also  a  Consul  at  Dar-el-Baida ;  Vice-Consuls  at  Fez,  Laraiche, 
Rabat,  Mogador,  Mazagan,  Saffi  and  Tetuan. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenoe  concerning  Morocco. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  in  the  year  1894.    Imp.  4.    London,  1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ainicis  (E.  de),  Maroccc.    8.     Milano,  1878.    London,  1882. 

Bonsai  (S.),  Morocco  as  it  is.    "With  an  Account  of  Sir  Charles  Euan  Smith's  Recent 
Mission  to  Fez.     London,  1892. 
•  De  Campou  (Ludovic),  Un  empire  qui  croule,  le  Maroc  contemporain.    Paris,  1886. 

De  Foucauld  (Vicomte  Ch.),  Reconnaissance  au  Maroc,  1883-1884.     Paris,  1888. 

JSrcfema/tn  (Jules,  capit),  Le  Maroc  moderne.    Paris. 

Harris  (A.),  The  Land  of  an  African  Sultan :  Travels  in  Morocco,  1887-89.  8.  London 
1889. 

Harris  (W.  B.),  Tatilet.  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Exploration  in  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, &c.     London,  1895. 

Hay  (J.  D.),  Morocco  and  tlie  Moors.     8.     London. 

Hooker  (Sir  Joseph  D.),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Morocco.    8.    Londonj  1878. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Africa.  Vol.  [.     North  Africa.     London,  1894. 

Lenz  (Dr.  O.),  Timbuktu.    Leipzig,  1884. 

Maltzan  (Heinrich,  Freiherr  von),  Drei  Jahre  im  Nordwesten  von  Aft'ika :  Reisen  iu 
Algerien  und  Marokko.    4  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1869. 

Martiniere  (H.  M.  P.  de  la),  Morocco  :  Journeys  to  tlie  Kingdom  of  Fez  and  to  the  Court 
of  Mulai-Hassan,  with  a  Bibliography  of  Morocco  from  1844  to  1887.     London,  1889. 

Montbard  (6.),  A  travers  le  Maroc.     4.     Paris.    Among  the  Moors.    8.     London. 

Playfair  (Sir  R.  L  )  aild  Broton  (R.),  Bibliography  of  Morocco.     8.     London,  1892. 

Rohlfs  (Gerhard),  Land  und  Volk  in  Afrika.  8.  Bremen,  1870.  Mein  erster  Aufenthalt 
in  Marokko.  8.  Bremen,  1873.  [English  translation.  Adventures  in  Morocco,  &c.  8. 
London,  1874.]  Reise  durch  Marokko,  &c.  8.  Bremen,  1868.  Quer  durch  Afrika.  2  vols. 
8.     Leipzig,  1874. 

Stutfield  (Hugh  E.  M.),  El  Maghreb ;  1,200  Miles'  Ride  through  Morocco.    London,  1886. 

Thomson  (Joseph),  Travels  in  the  Atlas  and  Southern  Morocco.    London,  1889. 

Trotter  (Capt.  P.  D.),  Our  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Morocco.    Edinburgh,  1881. 

Watson  (R.  S.),  A  Visit  to  Wazan.     London,  1880 
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An  independent  Kingdom  in  the  Himalayas,  between  26°  25'  and  30''  17'  N". 
lat,  and  between  80°  6'  and  88°  14'  of  E.  long.  ;  its  greatest  length  500  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  about  150  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  east  by 
Sikkim,  on  the  south  and  west  by  British  India. 

The  nominal  sovereign  is  His  Highness  Maharaja  Dhiraj  Piithivi  Bir, 
Bikram  Shamsher  Jang  Bahadur  Shah  Bahadur  Shamsher  Jang,  who  was 
born  on  August  8,  1875,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  on  May  17,  1881,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Maharaja  Sir  Bir  Shamsher  Jang  Rana  Bahadur,  K.C.S.I., 
being  the  de  facto  ruler. 

The  Gurkhas,  aRajpiitrace  from  Oodeypore  in  Rajputana,  conquered  Nepal 
in  tho  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  have  maintained  their  power  to  this 
day.  About  1790  a  Gurkha  army  invaded  Tibet ;  and  to  avenge  this  affront  the 
Chinese  Emperor,  Kuen  Lung,  in  1791,  sent  an  army  into  Nepal,  which 
compelled  the  Gurkhas  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  peace,  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  China.  This  tribute  is  still  sent,  but  only  at 
irregular  intervals.  The  relations  between  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
Gurkha  rulers  of  Nepal  date  from  the  time  of  the  Chinese  invasion,  when 
Lord  Cornwallis  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  avert  hostilities.  A 
commercial  treaty,  however,  between  India  and  Nepal  was  signed  in  1792.  An 
English  envoy  was  sent  to  reside  at  Khatmandu,  but  was  recalled  two  years 
later.  A  frontier  outrage,  in  1814,  compelled  the  Indian  Government  to  declare 
war  ;  and  a  British  force  advanced  to  within  three  marches  of  the  capital. 
Peace  was  concluded  and  the  Treaty  of  Segowlie  signed  on  December  2, 
1815.  Since  then  the  relations  of  the  English  with  Nepal  have  been  on  the 
whole  friendly  ;  and  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Jang 
Bahadur,  sent  a  detachment  of  Gurkha  troops  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  in  Oudh.  Jang  Bahadur  died  in  1877,  and  was  succeeded  as 
Prime  Minister  by  Sir  Ranodip  Singh,  who  was  overthrown  and  murdered 
in  a  revolution  which  occurred  in  November  1885.  Since  then  the  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Bir  Shamsher  Jang  Rana  Bahadur,  K.C.S.I.,  has  been  in  power. 
The  government  of  Nepal  is  that  of  a  military  oligarchy.  The  chief  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  ;  the  Maharaja  Dhiraj  being  merely  titular 
sovereign.  In  accordance  with  the  treaty  between  Nepal  and  the  Government 
of  India,  an  English  Resident,  with  a  small  escort  of  Indian  sepoys,  lives  at 
the  capital  ;  but  he  does  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State. 

Area  about  54,000  square  miles  ;  population  estimated  at  from  2,000,000 
to    5,000,000.     The  races  of  Nepal,  besidt!S  the  dominant  Gurkhas,   include 
eailier  inhabitants  of  Tartar  origin,  such  as  Magars,  Gurangs,  and  Newars. 
Chief  town,  Khatmandu. 

Hinduism  of  an  early  type  is  the  religion  of  the  Gurkhas,  and  is  gradually 
but  steadily  overlaying  the  Buddhism  of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  standing  irregular  army  in  Nepal,  with  an  estimated  strength  of 
25,000  Besides  this,  a  force  of  17,000  regulars  is  stationed  in  and  about 
the  capital.  The  troops  are  equipped  with  Enfield,  Snider,  and  Martini-Henry 
rifles  of  local  manufacture  ;  and  there  is  a  limited  number  of  small  field-pieces. 
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The  trade  of  Nepal  with  British  India  during  three  years  ending  March  31, 
1895,  has  been  as  follows  (excluding  treasure)  : — 


1892-93.     Rs. 

1893-94.     Rs. 

1894-95.     Rs. 

12,726,301 
18,417,974 

Imports  from  India  . 
Exports  to  India 

12,052,658 
14,189,724 

11,610,295 
15,981,613 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  rice,  oil  seeds,  clarified  butter,  ponies, 
timber,  musk,  borax.  The  chief  imports  are  raw  cotton,  twist,  and  piece 
goods,  woollens,  shawls,  tobacco,  sheet  copper,  tea  and  salt. 

The  silver  moliar  is  valued  at  6  annas  and  8  pies  of  British  Indian  ciu-rency. 
Copper  pice  of  varying  value  are  also  coined.  The  Indian  rupee  passes 
current  throughout  Nepal. 

British  Resident— Colonel  H.  Wylie,  C.S.I. 


Books  of  Reference. 

Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepaul  and  Tibet,  by  Brian  Hodg- 
son.    London,  1874. 

Sketches  from  Nepaul,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  by  H.  A.  Oldfield.    London,  1880. 

History  of  Nepaul,  translated  by  Dr.  D.  Wright.     Cambridge,  1877. 

Short  History  of  India  and  the  Frontier  States,  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.    London,  1880. 
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NETHERLANDS    (THE). 

(KONINKRIJK   DER   NeDERLANDEN.) 

Reigning  Sovereign. 

Wilhelmina  Helena  Pauline  Maria,  born  August  31,  1880, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem  III.  and  of  his  second  wife, 
Princess  Emma,  born  August  2,  1858,  daughter  of  Prince  George 
Victor  of  Waldeck ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  November  23,  1890. 

Queen  Regent  during  the  Minority  of  the  Queen. 
Adelhaid  Emma  Wilhelmina  Theresia,  Princess  of  Waldeck  and 
Pyrmont,  Queen-Dowager,    mother    of  the  Queen,  took  oath  as 
Queen  Regent,  December  8,  1890. 

Aunt  of  the  Queen. 

Princess  Sophie^  sister  of  the  late  King  Willem,  born  April 
8,  1824;  married  October  8,  1842,  to  Grand-duke  Karl  Alexander 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  born  June  24,  1818. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  House  of  Orange, 
descends  from  a  German  Count  Walram,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Count  Engelbrecht,  of  the  branch  of  Otto,  Count  of 
Nassau,  with  Jane  of  Polanen,  in  1404,  the  family  acquired  the  barony  of 
Breda,  and  thereby  became  settled  in  the  Netherlands.  The  alliance  with 
another  heiress,  only  sister  of  the  childless  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of 
Chalons,  brought  to  the  house  a  rich  province  in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  a 
third  matrimonial  union,  that  of  Prince  Willem  III.  of  Orange  with  a 
(laughter  of  King  James  II.,  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  that  prince.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  members  of  the  family  had 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  Kepublic  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  name 
of  '  stadtholders, '  or  governors.  The  dignity  was  formally  declared  to  be 
hereditary  in  1747,  in  Willem  IV.  ;  but  his  successor,  Willem  V.,  had  to  fly 
to  England,  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French  republican  army.  The 
family  did  not  return  till  November,  1813,  when  the  fate  of  the  republic, 
released  from  French  supremacy,  was  under  discussion  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  After  various  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  Belgian  provinces, 
subject  before  the  French  revolution  to  the  House  of  Austria,  were  ordered  by 
the  Congress  to  be  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  the  whole  to 
be  erected  into  a  kingdom,  with  the  son  of  the  last  stadtholder,  Willem  V.,  as 
hereditary  sovereign.  In  consequence,  the  latter  was  proclaimed  King  of  the 
Netherlands  at  the  Hague  on  the  16th  of  March,  1815,  and  recognised  as 
sovereign  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe.     The  established  union  between  the 
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northern  and  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  was  dissolved  by  the 
Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  and  their  political  relations  were  not  readjusted 
until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839,  which  constituted 
Belgium  an  independent  kingdom.  King  Willem  I.  abdicated  in  1840, 
bequeathing  the  crown  to  his  son  Willem  II.,  who,  after  a  reign  of  nine 
years,  left  it  to  his  heir,  Willem  III.  This  king  reigned  41  years,  and  died 
in  1890  ;  in  default  of  male  heirs,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  daughter 
Wilhelmina. 

King  Willem  II.  had  a  civil  list  of  1,000,000  guilders,  but  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  600,000  guilders  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  King 
Willem  III.,  and  is  since  maintained.  There  is  also  a  large  revenue  from 
domains,  and  in  addition  an  allowance  of  50,000  guilders  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  royal  palaces.  The  Queen-Kegent  receives  an  annual  allowance  of 
150,000  guilders.  The  family  of  Orange  is,  besides,  in  the  possession  of  a 
very  large  private  fortune,  acquired  in  gi-eater  part  by  King  Willem  I,  in  the 
prosecution  of  vast  enterprises  tending  to  raise  the  commerce  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  House  of  Orange  has  given  the  following  Sovereigns  to  the  Nether- 
lands  since  its  reconstruction  as  a  kingdom  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  : — 

Willem  I.                1815 

Willem  II 1840 

Willem  III 1849 

Wilhelmina 1890 

Government  and  Constitution. 
I.  Central  Government. 

The  first  Constitution,  of  the  Netherlands  after  its  reconstruc- 
tion as  a  kingdom  was  given  in  1815,  and  was  revised  in  1848 
and  in  1887.  According  to  this  charter  the  Netherlands  form  a 
constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy.  The  royal  succession  is 
in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture  ;  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  the  female  line  ascends  the  throne.  In  default  of 
a  legal  heir,  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  designated  by  the  Sove- 
reign and  a  joint  meeting  of  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (each 
containing  twice  the  usual  number  of  members),  and  by  this 
assembly  alone  if  the  case  occurs  after  the  Sovereign's  death.  The 
age  of  majority  of  the  Sovereign  is  18  years.  During  his 
minority  the  royal  power  is  vested  in  a  Regent — designated  by 
law — and  in  some  cases  in  the  State  Council. 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Sovereign,  while  the  whole  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly 
in  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  the  latter — called  the  States- 
General — consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  or  First 
Chamber  is  composed  of  50  members,  elected  by  the  Provincial 
States  from  among  the  most  highly  assessed  inhabitants  of  the 
eleven  provinces,  or  fromamong  some  high  and  important  function- 
aries, mentioned  by  bill.  Members  of  the  First  Chamber  not  resid- 
ing in  the  Hague  are  allowed  10  guilders  (16s.  Sd.)  a  day  during 
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the  Session  of  the  States-General.  The  Second  Chamber  of  the 
States-General  numbers  100  deputies,  and  is  elected  directly  from 
among  all  the  male  citizens  who  are  30  years  of  age,  and  are  not 
deprived  by  judicial  sentence  of  their  eligibility  or  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  disposal  of  their  property.  Voters  are  all  male 
citizens,  23  years  of  age,  who  have  paid  either  a  ground-tax  of  at 
least  10  guilders,  or  a  direct  tax  (personal)  to  an  amount  higher 
than  the  sum  which  gives  partial  exemption  from  taxation,  and 
which  varies  according  to  population,  or  who  are  lodgers  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  The  total  number  of  electors, 
according  to  the  new  Constitution,  is  about  295,000,  which  gives 
1  voter  in  about  15  persons.  The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  2,000  guilders  (£166),  besides  tra- 
velling expenses.  They  are  elected  for  4  years,  and  retire  in  a 
body,  whereas  the  First  Chamber  is  elected  for  9  years,  and  every 
three  years  one-third  retire  by  rotation.  The  Sovereign  has  the 
power  to  dissolve  both  Chambers  of  Parliament,  or  one  of  them, 
being  bound  only  to  order  new  elections  within  40  days,  and  to 
convoke  the  new  meeting  within  two  months. 

The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber  only  have  the  right 
of  introducing  new  bills ;  the  functions  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
being  restricted  to  approving  or  rejecting  them,  without  the  right 
of  inserting  amendments.  The  meetings  of  both  Chambers  are 
public,  though  each  of  them,  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  may 
form  itself  into  a  private  committee.  The  ministers  can  attend 
at  the  meetings  of  both  Chambers,  but  they  have  only  a  delibera- 
tive voice,  unless  they  are  members.  Alterations  in  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  made  only  by  a  bill  declaring  that  there  is  reason 
for  introducing  those  alterations,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
Chambers  and  a  second  confirmation  by  the  new  States-General 
by  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  Unless  it  is  expressly  declared,  the 
laws  concern  only  the  realm  in  Europe,  and  not  the  colonies. 

The  executive  authority,  belonging  to  the  Sovereign,  is  exercised  bj^  a 
responsible  Council  of  Ministers.  There  are  eight  heads  of  departments  in 
the  Ministerial  Council,  namely  : — 

1.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  President  of  the  Ministerial  Council. 
— Jlir.  Dr.  J.  Roell;  appointed  May  7,  1894. 

2.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Dr.  S.  van  Houten ;  appointed  May  7, 
1894. 

3.  The  Minister  of  Finance.  — Dr.  J.  P.  Sprengcr  van  Eyk ;  appointed 
May  7,  1894. 

4.  The  Minister  of  Justice. — Dr.  W.  van  der  Kaay ;  appointed  May  7, 
1894. 

5.  The  Minister  of  the  Colonies. — J.  H,  Bergsma  ;  appointed  May  7,  1894. 

6.  The  Minister  of  Marine, — Jhi".  IT.  M.  van  der  JFyck  ;  appointed  May  7, 
894, 
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7.  The  Minister  of  War. — C.  0,  H.  Schneider  ;  appointed  May  7,  1894. 

8,  The  Minister  of  Public  WorTcs  and  Commerce  (Waterstaat). — Ph.  W. 
van  der  Sleyden ;  appointed  May  7,  1894. 

Each  of  the  above  Ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  12,000  guilders,  or 
1,0001. 

There  is  a  State  Council— '  Raad  van  State  '—of  14  members,  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  president,  and  which  is  consulted  on  all 


II.  Local  Government. 

_ 

The  territory  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and  1,123 
communes. 

Each  province  has  its  own  representative  body,  '  the  Provincial  States. ' 
The  members  are  elected  for  6  years,  directly  from  among  the  male  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  the  province  who  are  25  years  of  age,  one-half  of  the  members 
retiring  every  3  years.  The  practice  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Second 
Chamber.  Voters  must  be  inhabitants  of  the  province.  The  number  of 
members  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  province,  from  80  for 
Holland  (South)  to  35  for  Drenthe.  The  Provincial  States  are  entitled  to 
make  ordinances  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  province,  and  to  raise  taxes 
according  to  legal  precepts.  All  provincial  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  King.  The  Provincial  States  exercise  a  right  of  control  over  the  munici- 
palities. They  also  elect  the  members  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- 
General,  and  are  bound  to  see  the  common  law  executed  in  their  provinces. 
They  meet  twice  a  year,  as  a  rale  in  public.  A  permanent  commission  com- 
posed of  6  of  their  memberS;  called  the  '  Deputed  States, '  is  charged  with  the 
executive  power  in  the  province  and  the  daily  administration  of  its  affairs. 
Both  the  Deputed  as  well  as  the  Provincial  States  are  presided  over  by  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Sovereign,  who  in  the  former  assembly  has  a  deciding 
vote,  but  in  the  latter  named  only  a  deliberative  voice.  He  is  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  province.  Only  the  members  of  the  Deputed  States 
receive  an  allowance. 

The  communes  form  each  a  Corporation  with  its  own  interests  and  rights, 
subject  to  the  general  law.  In  each  commime  is  a  Council,  elected  for  six 
years  directly,  by  the  same  voters  as  for  the  Provincial  States,  provided  they 
inhabit  the  commune  ;  one-third  of  the  Council  retiring  every  two  years. 
All  the  male  Dutch  inhabitants  23  years  of  age  are  eligible,  the  number  of 
members  varying  from  7  to  39,  according  to  the  population.  The  Council  has 
a  right  of  making  and  enfoicing  by-laws  concerning  the  communal  welfare. 
The  Council  may  raise  taxes  according  to  rules  prescribed  by  common  law  ; 
besides  each  commune  receives  a  fixed  annual  allowance  out  of  the  State 
Treasury.  All  by-laws  can  be  vetoed  by  the  Sovereign.  The  Municipal 
I^udget  and  the  resolutions  to  alienate  municipal  property  require  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Deputed  States  of  the  province.  The  Council  meets  in  public  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  Mayor,  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign  for  6  years.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  college  formed  by 
the  Mayor  and  2,  3,  or  4  Aldermen  (wethouders),  elected  by  the  Council ; 
this  college  is  also  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  common  law.  The 
Municipal  Police  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Mayor ;  as  a  State  functionary 
the  Mayor  supervises  the  actions  of  the  Council ;  he  may  suspend  their 
resolutions  for  30  days,  but  is  bound  to  inform  the  Deputed  States  of  the 
province. 
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Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  following  is  the  population  at  various  census  periods  :— 

1829  .  .  2,613,487  I  1869  .  .  3,579,529 

1839  .  .  2,860,559  |  1879  .  .  4,012,693 

1849  .  3,056,879  1889  .  .  4,511,415 

1859  .  .  3,309,128  | 

The  rate  of  increase  in  each  year  has  been,  in  1880,  0*6  ;  in 
1881,  1-3;  in  1882,  1*4;  in  1883,  1*2;  in  1884,  1-3;  in  1885, 
1-4 ;  in  1886,  1-3  ;  in  1887.  1-4  :  in  1888,  1'2  ;  in  1889,  0'9 ;  in 
1890,  1-18;  in  1891,  1-25;  in  1892,  1-03;  in  1893,  1-36;  in 
1894,  1-33. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population  of 
the  eleven  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  census  of 
December  31,  1889,  and  to  the  communal  population  tables  on 
December  31,  1894  :— 


Area : 

Popiilation 

1 

Provinces 

English 

square  miles 
1,980 

Dec.  31,  1889 

Dec.  31,  1894 

Per  sq.  mile 
267 

North  Braliant 

509,628 

528,718 

Guelders 

1,965 

512,202 

534,787 

272        i 

South  Holland 

1,166 

949,641 

1,021,865 

876        i 

North  Holland 

1,070 

829,489 

906,136 

847         1 

Zealand 

690 

199,234 

207,228 

300 

Utrecht 

534 

221,007 

235,378 

441 

Friesland 

1,282 

335.558 

337,765 

263 

Overyssel 

1,291 

295,445 

310,299 

240 

Groningen 

790 

272,786 

285,780 

362        1 

Drenthe 

1,030 

130,704 

139,148 

135         I 

Limburg 

850 
12,648 

255,721 

268,592 

316 

379 

1 

Total 

4,511,415 

4,795,646 

Of  the  total  population  in  1894  there  were  2,372,406  males 
and  2,423,240  females. 

The  Netherlands  possess  a  comparatively  large  urban  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland. 


Population  of 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Year 

the  21  principal 

of  the  whole 

Population 

of  the  whole 

Towns  1 

Population 

Population 

Dec. 

31,  1869 

936,801 

26-1 

2,642,728 

73-8 

,, 

„     1879 

1,115,627 

27-8 

2,897,066 

72-1 

3) 

„     1889 

1,411,584 

31-2 

3,099,831 

68-7 

,,     1892 

1,506,703 

32-2 

3,162,873 

67-8          1 

J> 

„     1894 

1,567,799 

32-6 

3,227,847 

67-4 

1  The  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants. 
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The  census  of  Dec.  1889  gives  in  a  population  of  4,511,415  :- 


- 

Males 

Per  cent. 

Females 

Per  cent. 

Unmarried    .... 
Married          .... 
Widowers  and  widows    . 
Divorced  and  separated . 

1,406,646 

738,256 

81,419 

2,127 

81-1 
16-8 
1-9 
0-04 

1,374,956 

739,051 

165,496 

3,403 

30-4 
16-8 
8-6 
0-07 

The  Dutch  belong  to  the  Germanic  race. 

At  the  census  of  1889  there  were  47,888  persons  of  foreign 
birth  living  in  the  Netherlands,  28,767  of  them  being  Germans, 
13,697  Belgians,  1,339  English,  and  4,085  from  other  countries, 
2,950,471  persons  were  born  in  the  communes  where  they  lived  ; 
977,360  in  some  other  communes  in  the  province  ;  497,809  in 
other  provinces  of  the  realm  ;  and  9,795  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 


II.  Movement  op  the  Population. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,   deaths,  and  mar- 
riages : — 


Years 

Total  Living 
Births 

144,879 

Illegiti- 
mate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of 

Birthsover 

Deaths 

Stillbcrn 

Average 
1879-84 

4,264 

90,127 

3j,046 

54,751 

7,689 

1884-89 

149,516 

4,753 

91,658 

30,501 

57,864 

7,744 

1889-93 

1.52,452 

4,853 

93,419 

32,769 

59,047 

7,404 

1891 

154,687 

4,913 

94,844 

32,707 

59,843 

7,366 

1892 

148,714 

4,762 

97,530 

33,330 

51,184 

7,307 

1893 

159,005 

4,932 

90,372 

34,311 

68,633 

7,533 

1894 

154,722 

4,833 

87,970 

34,383 

66,752 

7,390 

The  emigration  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows 

North  America 


Year 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


3,282 
3,923 
6,211 
4,820 
1,146 


South 
America 


167 


Australia 


Africa 

77 
152 

I         79 

I        - 


Total 

3,526 
4,705 
6,290 
4,820 
1,146 


In  1894,  583  were  males,  322  females,  and  241  children. 
The  total  number  of  emigrants,  Dutch  and  foreigners,  sailed 
from  Dutch  ports  was,  in  1894,  15,138, 
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III.  Principal  Towns. 

On  December  31,  1894,  the  following  towns  had  a  population  of  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants,  namely  : — 

Nieuwer-Arastel  31,969 

'sHertogenbosch  28, 826 

Zwolk/  .         .  28,944 

Schiedam          .  25,983 

Breda      .         .  24,397 

Deventer  .  24,475 

Helder     .         .  25,254 


Amsterdam 

.   450,189 

Leiden     . 

.     44,734 

Rotterdam 

.  234,916 

Tilburg   . 

.     36,275 

The  Hague 

.  180,454 

Maestricht 

.     33,261 

Utrecht  . 

.     92,581 

Nimeguen 

.     35,795 

Groningen 

.     59,679 

Dordrecht 

.     35,552 

Haarlem 

.     58,390 

Leeuwarde 

.     31,357 

Arnhem 

.     53,239 

Delft       . 

.     31,529 

Religion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
and  complete  social  equality  are  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  con- 
fessions. The  royal  family  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  government  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Presbyterian  ; 
while  the  Roman  Catholics  are  under  an  archbishop,  of  Utrecht,  and  four 
bishops,  of  Haarlem,  Breda,  Roermond,  and  'sHertogenbosch,  The  salaries  of 
several  British  Presbyterian  ministers,  settled  in  the  Netherlands,  and  whose 
churches  are  incorporated  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  are  paid  out  of 
the  public  funds.  For  Protestant  Churches  the  sum  of  1,379,852  guilders  is 
set  down  in  the  Budget  for  1896  ;  for  Roman  Catholics,  576,735  gl.  ;  and  for 
Jews,  12,775. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Adherents 

Religious  Bodiea 

Divisions 

Clergy 

according  to 

1894. 

the  Census  of 

1889 

Dutch  Reformed  Ch.    . 
Walloon  Church 
English      Presbyterian 

Church    . 
Scotch  Church     . 

^  1  synod,  10    provin- 
1^     cial     districts,     44 
classes,    and  1,347 
j      parishes 

I  1,605 

.  2,194,649 
1         10,299 

370 
^             199 

Various         Protestant 

bodies  (9) 

About  260  churches  . 

285 

522,608  1 

Roman  Catholic  Ch.    . 

1  archbishopric,        4 
bishoprics,       1,041 

I 

churches 

2,415 

1,596,482 

Jansenists   . 

1  archbishopric,         2 
bishoprics.             26 

churches 

27 

7,687 

Jews  .         .         . 

12      districts,        178 

churches 

138 

97,324 

Belonging  to  other  religious  bodies,  or  of  unknown  creed,  were  82,366 
persons. 

Instruction. 

Public  instruction  (primary)  is  given  in  all  places  where  needed,  but 
education  is  not  compulsory  nor  necessarily  free ;  religious  convictions  are 
respected. 
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From  the  beginning  of  this  centuiy  elementary  schools  have  been  more 
or  less  under  State  regulation  and  inspection.  In  1806,  and  more  expressly 
in  1848,  secular  instruction  was  separated  from  religious  or  sectarian 
instruction.  Elementary  education  is  now  regulated  by  the  Primary 
Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1857,  supplemented  by  an  Act  of  1878,  and 
again  considerably  altered  by  the  Act  of  December  1889.  By  the  last 
Act  public  instruction  is  diminished  and  a  greater  share  in  the  education  of 
the  youths  left  to  private  instruction,  which  is  now  supported  by  the  State. 
According  to  the  regulations  of  the  present  Act  the  cost  of  public  primary 
instruction  is  borne  jointly  by  the  State  and  the  communes,  the  State  con- 
tributing to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  being  responsible  for  25  per  cent, 
to  the  costs  of  founding  or  purchasing  schools. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Government  returns  for  1893-94  :— 


Institutions 

Number 

Teaching  Staff 

Pupils  or  Students 

"Universities  (public)  ^     . 

4 

165 

3,012 

Classical  Schools    . 

29 

431 

2,499 

Secondary  Day  and  Evening 

Schools 

38 

419 

5,194 

Navigation  Schools 

11 

65 

453 

Middle  Class  Schools      . 

73 

940 

8,199 

Polytechnicum 

1 

24 

325 

Elementary  Schools  : 

Public        .... 

3,022 

13,833 

473,951 

Private       .... 

1,351 

5,927 

209,578 

Infant  Schools  : 

Public        .        .       ,. 

135 

800 

24,273 

Private       .        .        . 

870 

2,550 

82,516 

1  Leiden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Amsterdam. 
Besides  the  schools  named  in  the  table,  there  is  a  great  number  of  special 
schools— viz.,  agricultural  (1),  horticultural  (2),  deaf  and  dumb  (3)  and  blind 
(1)  schools,  1  school  for  philolog)',  geology,  and  demography  of  the  East  Indies 
(for  the  Indian  Civil  Service),  several  military  schools,  a  national  Academy 
of  Art,  a  royal  school  of  music,  a  national  normal  school  for  drawing  teachers, 
several  technical  schools  and  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Since  1880  there  is  also  a  private  university,  with  85  students  in  1893-94. 


Of  the  conscripts  called  out  in  1894,  5'0  per  cent,  couldfneither  read  nor 
write,  the  percentage  being  highest  in  North  Brabant,  9  7.  Of  the  total 
number  of  children  from  6  to  12  years  (school  age)  on  31  December,  1892, 
10  per  cent,  received  no  elementary  instruction.     In  1884  it  was  1270. 
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Justice  and  Grime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  High  Court  of  the  Netherlands  (Court  of 
Cassation),  by  5  courts  of  justice  (Courts  of  Appeal),  by  23  district  tribunals, 
and  by  106  cantonal  courts  ;  trial  by  juiy  is  unknown  in  Holland.  All 
Judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King  (the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  from 
a  list  prepared  by  the  Second  Chamber).  They  can  be  removed  only  by  a 
decision  of  the  High  Court. 

The  number  of  penal  sentences  pronounced  was  : 


By  the  Cantonal 
Courts 

District  Tribunals 

Courts  of  Justice 

High  Court 

1885 
1891 
1893 
1894 

67,583 
69,104 
75,536 
74,302 

15,079 
15,750 
19,186 
19,176 

497 
807 
931 
901 

230 
252 
283 
265 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  was  :- 


Bf  the  Cantonal  Courts 

By  the  District  Tribunals 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1887 
1891 
1893 
1894 

60,153 
61,943 
70,683 
70,260 

5,990 
7,679 
8,122 
7,595 

15,212 
15,339 
16,178 
15,545 

2,050 
2,089 
1,922 
1,710 

The  number  of  prisons  in  1894  was  31,  of  houses  of  detention  44.  The 
number  of  inmates  in  the  prisons  at  the  end  of  1894  was  2,177  males  and 
216  females  ;  in  the  houses  of  detention,  754  males  and  50  females.  There 
are  also  3  State-work-establishments  specially  for  drunkards,  beggars  and 
vagabonds.     The  number  of  inmates  was,  at  the  end  of  1894,  3,763. 

Children  under  16  years  are  placed,  if  necessary,  in  the  3  State  reform- 
atories ;  they  numbered  in  1894  480  boys  and  85  girls. 

There  are  both  State  and  communal  police.  The  State  police  consists  of 
lield-constables  and  cavalry.  The  former  are  spread  over  the  country,  the 
latter  guard  the  frontiers  (eastern  and  southern). 

The  cavalry  police  (marechausse)  numbers  about  19  officers  and  758  men. 
There  are  about  786 — appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government— lield-con- 
stables, divided  into  107  brigades.  Besides  each  commune  has  its  own  field - 
constables  or  police  force. 

Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  largely  effected  by  the  religious  societies  and 
organised  private  charity.  The  State  does  not  interfere,  except  when  no 
relief  is  to  be  obtained  from  private  charity  ;  in  that  case  the  pauper  must  be 
supported  by  the  commune  where  he  is  living.  The  communes  grant  small 
subsidies  to  the  private  societies  ;  there  is  no  poor  rate  in  the  Netherlands. 
Mendicity  and  vagabondage  are  treated  as  a  crime,  and  persons  so  convicted 
can  be  placed  in  a  State-work  establishment.  Workhouses  for  the  poor  are 
found  in  many  communes. 

The  number  of  poor  relieved,  either  temporarily  or  continuously,  during 
the  year  1892  was  253,818  or  5  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  per- 
centage for  10  years  has  been  :— 1883,  5*13  ;  1884,  4-96  ;  1885,  4*94  ;  1887, 
513  ;  1888,  5-12  ;  1889,  5-08  ;  1890,  5-34  ;  1891,  4 '38. 
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Finance. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  five  years  were : 
Revenue. 


Year 

Ordinary- 

Extraord.  (loans,  <bc.) 

Total                  1 
Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

1890 

124,487,805 

41,450,106 

165,937,911          { 

1891 

129,450,298 

713,175 

130,163,473          1 

1892 

131,115,706 

570,000 

131,685,706 

1893 

126,458,401 

290,000 

126,748,401          i 

1894 

131,555,338 

1,385,552 

132,940,890 

Expenditure. 


Year 

Defence 

Debt 

Public  Works 

General 

Total 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders       , 

1890 

33,031,970 

34,018,172 

54,583,939 

45,052,333 

166,686,414 

1891 

36,229,284 

34,113,746 

13,408,446 

47,202,957 

130.954,433  * 

1892 

35,783,384 

56,444,208 

11,366,319 

48,447,353 

152,041,264 

1893 

38,171,279 

36,649,430 

12,465,307 

48,157,077 

135,443,093 

1894 

36,584,712 

34,419,145 

11,120,181 

49,367,844 

131,491,882 

The  budget  estimates  of  revenue   and  expenditure 

for  the 

years  1895  (October)  and  1896  (October)  were  as  follows  :— 

Branches  of  Ex- 
penditure 

1895 

1896 
Guilders 

Sources  of  Revenue 

1895 

1896 

• 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Civil  list 

821,000 

804,250 

Direct  taxes : — 

' 

Legislative       body 

Land  tax    . 

11,910,000 

12,030,000 

and  Royal  cabinet 

667,860 

672,633 

Personal     . 

I  11,712,000 

11,716,000 

Department  of  Fo- 

Tax on  capital    . 

6,870,000 

6,850,000 

reign  Affairs         .  1       795,380 

833,880 

Tax    on  incomes 

Department  of  Jus- 

from  trades, pro- 

• tice        .        .        .       5,419,147 

5,349,604 

fessions,  &c,     . 

4,523,000 

4,523,000 

Department  of  In- 

Excise duties 

42,395,000 

42,720,000 

terior    , 

13,224,423 

13,871,976 

Indirect  taxes 

19,815,000 

20,053,000 

Department  of  Ma- 

Import duties 

5,811,250 

7,400,000 

rine 

15,413,487 

15,758,026 

Tax  on   gold   and 

Department  of  Fi- 

silver. 

214,820 

214,850 

nance    . 

19,146,235 

19,411,510 

Domains 

2.355,000 

2,365,000 

Department  of  War 

21,982,662 

23,792,645  '.]  Post  office      . 

7,895,000 

8,179,000 

Department  of  Pub- 

Telegi-aph service . 

1,336,500 

1,345,800 

lic  Works,  &c.      . 

22,182,529 

21,399,623 

State  lottery . 

661,500 

657,800 

Department  of  Colo- 

Shooting and  fish- 

nies 

1,502,585 

1,399,972 

ing  licences 

130,000 

131,000 

Public  Debt   . 

35,188,310 

35,018,546 

Pilot  dues      . 

1,400,000 

1,500,000 

Contingencies 

50,000 

50,000  ' 

Dues  on  mines 

5,175 

5,175 

1 

state  railways 

3,950,000 

3,950,000 

Miscellaneous     re- 

Total expenditure 

ceipts  . 

Total  revenue      . 

7,327,630 

7,157,670 

136,393,618 

138,362,665 

128,311,875 

130,858,295 

The  share  of  the  direct  taxes,  excise,  indirect  taxes  and  cus- 
toms duties  in  the  revenue  for  five  years  1890-94  was  ; — 
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Year 

Direct  Taxes 

Excise 

Indirect  Taxes 

Customs  Duties 

I 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

1     1890 

28,212,782 

43,550,730 

23,998,658 

5,711,952 

i     1891 

28,479,008 

44,223,364 

25,884,255 

5,801,238 

1     1892 

28,600,816 

44,527,474 

27,463,005 

5,776,407 

1893 

32,351,922 

43,208,403 

19,938,942 

5,840,051 

1894 

34,894,258 

42,989,388 

20,222,984 

5,992,995 

The  amount  of  these  taxes  per  head  of  the  population  was,  m 
1894,  21-70  guilders. 

The  expenditure  of  the  '  Department  for  the  Colonies  '  entered 
in  the  budget  estimates  only  refers  to  the  central  administration. 
There  is  a  separate  budget  for  the  great  colonial  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies,  voted  as  such  by  the  States-General.  The  finan- 
cial estimates  for  the  year  1896  calculated  the  total  revenue  at 
131,539,666  guilders,  with  an  expenditure  of  139,825,625  guilders. 
The  expenditure  of  1896  is  distributed  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Guilders 
Administrative  and  other  expenses  in  the  colonies      .       114,945,125 
Home  Government  expenditure  ....         24,880,500 

Total  expenditure  .         .         .       139,825,625 

In  the  budget  for  1896  the  national  debt  is  given  as  follows  : — 


- 

Nominal  Capital 

Annual  Interest 

Funded  Debt 
2|  per  cent,  debt 

o 

3i   !]      ','     debtofl886  and  1891 

5  ,,       ,,\  debt  of  appropriated 

6  ,,       ,,  >      railway. 

Total. 

Floating  debt     .... 

Annuities 

Paper  money      .... 
Sinking  fund      .... 

Total  debt  . 

Guilders 

626,008,900 

93,412,250 

373,312,800 

294,000 

2,719,693 

Guilders 

15,650,222 

2,802,368 

13,082,630         1 

14,847 

166,624 

1,095,747,643 
15,000,000 

31,716,691 

50,000 
66,254 

3,185,600 

1,110,747,643 

35,018,545 

The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  sinking  fund   for 
the  last  six  years  : — ■ 


Year 


Interest 


1895 
1894 
1893 


Guilders 
31,912,910 
32,015,837 
31,463,972 


Sinking  Fund 


Guilders 
3,275,200 
3  032,800 
5,185,458 


Year 


1892 
1891 
1890 


Interest 


Guilders 
31,519,317 
31,239,303 
31,485,559 


Sinking  Fund 


Guilders 

24,923,052 

2,872,545 

2,539,941 

3  i)~ 
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During  the  years  1850-1895,  296,014,615  guilders  have  been 
devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  The  total  debt 
(1894)  amounts  to  1,116,120,243  gld.  or  19^.  7*.  lid.  per  head, 
and  the  annual  charge  to  125.  2d. 

The  rateable  annual  value  of  buildings  was  given  at  1 16,820,000 
guilders  in  1894,  and  of  land,  96,265,000  guilders.  The  total 
real  property  of  the  Netherlands  in  1892  was  estimated  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  at  7,700  million  francs ;  the  total  amount 
of  personal  wealth,  estimated  from  the  declared  inheritances,  has 
been  put  at  14,300  million  francs;  the  total  wealth  would  thus 
be  22,000  million  francs,  or  880,000,000^.  sterling. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  have  their  own  separate 
budgets;  the  provincial  expenditure  and  revenue  for  1895  was 
estimated  at  4,608,300  guilders  :  the  special  communal  expenses 
in  1893  amounted  to  73,112,000  guilders,  whereof  16,461,000 
guilders  for  debt.  The  communal  revenues  were,  in  1893, 
78,063,000  guilders. 

Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

The  Netherlands  are  bordered  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  on 
the  east  by  Germany.  On  the  former  side  the  country  is  quite 
level,  on  the  latter  more  hilly ;  the  land  frontier  is  open  all 
round.  These  frontiers  are  defended  by  few  fortresses.  The 
most  effective  means  of  defending  the  Netherlands  consists  in 
piercing  the  dykes,  and  inundating  a  great  stretch  of  land 
between  the  Zuiderzee  and  the  river,  the  Lek.  The  few  roads 
lying  above  the  level  of  the  water  are  guarded  by  fortresses 
connected  with  each  other ;  the  river  can  be  defended  by  gun- 
vessels,  if  necessary.  A  large  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
besides  North  and  South  Holland,  with  the  principal  towns,  is 
thus  secured. 

II.   Army. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  a  law  of  1861,  is  formed  partly  by  conscription  and  partly 
by  enlistment,  the  volunteers  forming  the  stock,  but  not  the 
majority  of  the  troops.  The  men  drawn  by  conscription,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  have  to  serve,  nominally,  five  years  ;  but  really 
only  for  twelve  months,  meeting  afterwards  for  six  weeks 
annually  for  practice,  during  four  years.  Besides  the  regular 
army,  there  exists  a  militia — '  schutterij ' — mainly  for  internal 
defence,  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first,  the  '  active  militia  ' 
(dienstdoende),  exists  in  communes  of  2,500  inhabitants  and 
more  ;  in  the  others  there  is  a  '  resting  '  (rustende)  militia.  All 
men  from  25  to  30  belong  to  the  militia,  from  30  to  35  to  the 
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reserve.  The  militia  is  subdivided  into  three  parts  (bans)  : 
(1)  the  unmarried  men  and  widowers  without  children  ;  (2)  the 
married  men  and  widowers  with  few  children,  who  are  supposed 
not  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  family  or  the  exercise  of 
their  profession  ;  (3)  the  married  men  and  widowers  with  children 
belonging  to  the  militia.  The  militia  numbers  2  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Besides  this  there  is  the  '  landstorm,'  consist- 
ing of  all  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the  '  Society  of  Sharp- 
shooters,' corresponding  somewhat  to  the  English  '  Volunteers.' 

The  regular  army  on  footing  of  war  consisted  on  July  1, 
1895,  of  46,039  infantry,  3,132  cavalry,  1,632  engineers,  16,080 
artillery ;  in  all,  about  68,000  men,  including  special  services, 
but  excluding  officers. 

In  peace  the  total  number  of  the  army  was,  on  the  same  date 
in  1895,  only  20,222  men  and  about  1,766  officers. 

Included  in  the  infantry  are  1  regiment  of  guards,  and  8 
regiments  of  the  line  ;  there  are  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  battalion 
of  sappers  and  miners,  3  regiments  of  field  artillery,  4  of  fortress 
artillery,  1  corps  of  light-horse  artillery,  1  corps  of  pontooneers, 
and  1  corps  of  torpedoists  (see  under  Colonies). 

III.  Navy. 
The  Navy  is  maintained  for  a  double  purpose — viz.  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Dutch  waters  and  coast,  and  the  defence  of  the 
East  Indian  possessions.  These  latter  contribute  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  division  of  it  known  as  the  Indian  Marine.  The 
fleet,  built  andvbuilding,  consists  of  six  turret  and  barbette  rams 
(ranging  between  3,400  and  5,200  tons)  ;'-22  small  port  and  local 
defence  rams,  monitors,  and  armoured  gunboats  ;  a  large  number 
of  small  unprotected  cruisers  and  gunboats,  and  a  torpedo-flotilla, 
besides  guard,  training,  and  special  service  vessels.  The 
estimates  for  1896  for  the  building  of  new  ships  are  3,670,000  fl. 
Three  powerful  protected  cruisers  are  laid  down  (3,900  tons) 
of  a  type  new  to  the  Netherlands  Marine,  but  resembling  our 
Latona  and  Astrcea  classes.  Classified  according  to  the  system 
adopted  in  this  book  (see  Introductory  Table),  the  effective  floating 
strength  of  the  Netherlands,  including  the  3  cruisers  alluded  to 
and  the  Indian  Marine,  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

Port  Defence  Ships  .         .     28       Torpedo-craft,  1st  Class  .     28 

Cruisers,  1st  Class  (a)  None)  ^  j,  2nd  Class 

„        {b)     1     i  ^  ,,  3rd  Class 

,,       2nd  Class ...       9 
,,       3rd  Class  (a)     7  \         ^. 
(b)  68  I   •     ^^ 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  annour-clad  fleet  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  first  eight  are  sea-going  vessels  ;  the  rest  are  purely  for  local  defence. 

3  D  2 
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Displace- 

Armour 

Heaviest  Guns      I 

Indicated 

Nominal 

— 

ment,  or 
Tonnage 

Thickness  at 
water-line 

Horse- 
power 

Speed- 
Knots 

Number 

Calibre 

Koningin    Wil- 

inches 

centimetres 

helmina 

4,600 

9i  (turret) 

{I 

28  &  21\ 
17       / 

5,900 

17-0    i 

Holland  . 

3,900 

— 

{a 

15\ 
12j 

9,250 

— 

Zeeland    . 

a 

— 

/2 
\6 

15\ 
12/ 

„ 

— 

Friesland 

,, 

— 

i2 
3 

15| 
12/ 

21  &  15 

55 

■  1 

Evertseu  . 

3,400 

6 

20-0     i 

Kortenaer 



,,       1 

Piet  Hein 

>j 

j> 

>> 

'' 

_ 

55 

Prins  Hendrik . 

3,375 

4i 

{t 

23  \ 
12/ 

2,000 

12-1 

Stier 

2,069 

6 

28 

2,257 

12-4 

Schorpioen 

2,175 

3 

28 

2,225 

12-0 

Buffel       . 

2,198 

« 

28 

2,000 

12-4 

Guinea     . 

2,378 

6 

28 

2,000 

12-2 

ReinierClaeszen 

2,490 

5 

2 

21&17 

2,400 

16-5 

Draak      . 

2,156 

8 

2 

28 

807 

8-5 

Matador  . 

1,935 

5i 

2 

28 

691 

7-5     ! 

Luipaard 

:    1,525 

5i 

28 

680 

7-3     1 

Hijena     . 

i    1,566 

5i 

28 

654 

7-3     1 

Panter      . 

1,566 

H 

28 

650 

7-3     ! 

Haai 

1,566 

H 

28 

672 

7-3   ; 

Wesp        . 

1,566 

^h 

28 

744 

7-3- 1 

Krokodil  . 

i    1,530 

^ 

28 

630 

8-0     1 

Heiligerlee 

!    1,530 

5h 

1 

28 

630 

8'0    . 

Tijger       . 

1    1,414 

H 

28 

684 

9-5 

Cerberus  . 

\    1,530 

5i 

28 

617 

8-0 

Bloedhond 

I    1,530 

54 

28 

680 

8-0 

Rhenus    . 

367 

5 

2 

12 

310 

7-5     ' 

Isala 

367 

5 

2 

12 

306 

7-5. 

Mosa 

367 

5 

2 

12 

400 

7-5    , 

Merva      . 

367 

5 

1  ■     2 

12 

395 

7-5 

Vahalis    . 

340 

4 

2 

7,5 

243 

6-0 

The  navy  was  officered  on  Jan.  1,  1895,  by  2  vice-admirals,  2  rear-admirals 
('schouten-bijnacht'),  25  captains,  35  commanders,  355  lieutenants,  191  mid- 
shipmen, besides  engineers,  surgeons,  &c,,  and  about  7,000  seamen.  The 
marine  infantry  consists  of  about  60  officers,  and  about  2,400  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  Both  seamen  and  marines  are  recruited  by 
enlistment,  conscription  being  allowed,  but  not  actually  in  force. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  surface  of  the  Netherlands  was  divided  in  1888  (latest  available  statistics) 
as  follows  (in  hectares,  1  hectare  =  2 '47  acres): — Uncultivated  land  (heath), 
712,514  ;  water  and  morass,  126  868  ;  dykes  and  roads,  44,309  ;  untaxed 
land,   92,453;  building  land,  houses,  &c.,   37,850.     According  to  the   sta^ 
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tistics  of  1893  there  were:  land  under  culture,  855,141  ;  pasture,  1,136,540; 
gardens  and  orchards,  54,416  ;  forest,  228,425.     Total,  2,274,522  h.a. 

Large  estates  prevail  in  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  South  Holland, 
Groningen,  and  North  Holland ;  small  estates  in  North  Brabant,  Guelders, 
Limburg,  and  Overyssel. 

In  1893  the  number  of  estates  was  : — 


Under.     1  From  5  to  \  From  10  to 
5  hectares  j  10  hectares  !  20  hectares 

From  20  to 
40  hectares 

From  40  to  '■  From  75  to 
75  hectares  [  100  hectares 

Above  100    1 
hectares 

77,767 

34,199    j     30,098 

18,377 

6,336 

442    ■ 

204 

42*5  per  cent,  of  all  estates  being  held  by  farmers,  and  57*5  per  cent,  by  the 
owners.     In  1888  the  percentage  was  41  "5  and  58 '5. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  1893  was  1,485,800  ;  of  horses,  265,400  ;  of 
sheep,  688,400;  and  of  pigs,  1,128,400. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares,  were  as  follows  : — 


i 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

Average, 
1871-80 

Wheat 

70,804 

74,216 

85,583 

84,841  '    85,376 

86,421 

Rye    .         . 

201,993 

200,633 

183,506 

203,598    202,971 

196,112 

Winter  barley     . 

26,767 

27.218      19,547 

28,489  [    28,878 

26,667 

Summer  barley  . 

15,137 

16,363      25,706 

13,749  1    15,515 

21,034 

Oats  . 

126,350 

126,408    152,709 

115,052  '  114,967 

113,627 

Potatoes      . 

151,970  1  152,064 

149,584 

145,460  '  148,219 

135,310 

Buckwheat 

38,099 

38,148 

43,563 

44,853 

46,425 

65,135 

Beans          .         . 

38,914 

41,437 

44,477 

36,195 

36,129 

36,814 

Peas  . 

24,161 

24,075 

28,009 

26,601 

25,166 

16,493 

Rapeseed    . 

7,354 

7,542 

2,249 

8,216 

5,220 

12,690 

Flax  . 

13,529 

12,183 

14,433 

16,312 

17,070 

18,530 

Beetroot     . 

28,379 

24,582 

22,531 

28,100 

23,588 

13,904 

Tobacco 

616 

584 

657 

892        1,107 

1,676 

Madder 

792 

560 

408 

394           567  1      2,295 

The  mean  yield 

3f  these  products  was,  per  hectare,  in 

hectolitres  (1  hectc- 

litre  =  2 -75  bushels) 

:— 

- 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

Average, 
1871-80 

Wheat 

24-7 

25-5 

21-1 

22-5 

26-7 

22-0 

Rye    . 

21-6 

21-8 

15-9 

19-2 

19-6 

17-3 

Winter  barley     . 

46-8 

44-0 

37-5 

37-1 

42-8 

39-0 

Summer  barley  . 

28-2 

34-1 

32-7 

29-7 

31-0 

28-8 

Oats  . 

34-4 

41-8 

42-7 

40-5 

41-0 

.38-3 

Potatoes 

207-8 

218-0 

107-0 

130-0 

155-0 

136-0 

Buckwheat 

14-3 

12-8 

12-8 

12-9 

18-1 

17-4 

Beans 

25-9 

21-9 

25-9 

24-9 

25-2 

.       21-7 

Peas  . 

25-7 

21-2 

16-3 

18-9 

27-9 

20-5 

Rapeseed    . 

26-7 

25-5 

20-5 

28-2 

25-2 

21-3 

Flax         (kilo.)  . 

377-0 

420-0 

415-0 

415-0 

546-0 

476-0 

Beetroot      ,, 

26,715-0 

30,165-0 

18,680-0 

26,050-0 

32,790-0 

26,260-0 

Tobacco       , , 

2,081-0' 

2,140-0 

1,655-0 

1,815-0 

2,409-0 

2,247-0 

Madder       ,, 

2,741-0 

2,395-0 

2,090-0 

2,945-0 

2,513-0 

2,500-0 
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The  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  leading  agricultural  i)roducts  in 
1893  and  1894  was  as  follows  (in  guilders)  : — 


The  import  of  bulbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  was  valued  for  1894  at  319,000  gl., 
the  export  at  5,152,000  gl.  ;  for  1893,  278,000,  and  5,032,000  gl.  ;  vegetables 
at  1,273,000  gl.  import  and  23,481,000  gl.  export  in  1893,  and  1,464,000  and 
22,954,000  gl.  in  1894. 

II.  Mining  and  Manufactures. 

A  few  coal  mines  are  found  in  the  province  of  Limburg ;  they  belong  to 
the  State.  The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  in  1894  was  65,708,000  kilos., 
valued  at  269,392  gl.  ;  clear  revenue,  94,950  gl.  ;  part  of  the  State,  19,975  gl. 

There  are  no  official  returns  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  According 
to  the  last  reports  there  were,  in  1894  :  524  distilleries,  10  sugar  refineries,  30 
beet-sugar  manufactories,  52  salt  works,  510  breweries,  96  vinegar  manu- 
factories, and  2  wine  manufactories. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories  which  made  use  of  steam-engines  at  the 
end  of  1894  was  4,007  ;  the  number  of  engines,  4,728. 

III.  Fisheries. 

In  1894:  5,151  vessels  of  all  kinds  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with 
crews  numbering  about  17,286.  The  produce  of  the  herring  fishery  in  the 
North  Sea  was  valued  at  5,620,552  guilders.  The  total  number  of  oysters 
produced  in  1894  amounted  to  18,582,920  ;  about  one-third  part  of  it  exported 
to  England. 

Commerce. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  free-trading  country.  A  few  duties  are 
levied,  but  they  have  only  a  fiscal,  not  a  protectionist  character. 
The  duties  amount  usually  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  nihil  or  only  2  J  per  cent,  if  these  articles 
are  used  for  the  industries  of  the  country. 

No  official  returns  are  kept  of  the  value  of  the  general  trade, 
but  only  of  the  weight  of  the  goods.  The  growth  of  the  total 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
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1872  the  total  imports  were  estimated  at  6,451  million  kilo- 
grammes, and  the  exports  at  2,956  millions  ;  while  in  1894  the 
former  were  17,629  million  kilogrammes,  and  the  latter  10,542 
millions,  exclusive  of  goods  in  transit. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  the  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption and  the  exports  of  home  produce  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Guilders 

Guilders 

1890 

1,299,750,000 

1,087,532,000 

1891 

1,356,058,000 

1,140,473,000 

1892 

1,284,194,000 

1,133,931,000 

1893 

1,408,723,000 

1,116,618,000 

1894 

1,461,000,000 

1,115,000,000 

The  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  in 
1893-1894  were  (in  thousands  of  guilders)  : — 


Imports, 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

1893 

1893 

1894 

1894 

Iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds 

122,219 

75,547 

135,404 

92,002 

Textiles,    raw  and   manu- 

factured 

130,513 

161,332 

84,946 

85,838 

Cereals  and  flour 

213,648 

116,383 

260,323 

132,740 

Coal           .... 

44,418 

3,729 

44,331 

2,261 

Rice          .... 

46,240 

12,089 

35,717 

12,515 

Mineral  oil        .         .         . 

9,162 

164 

9,978 

102 

Coffee        .... 

35,013 

19,932 

34,116 

22,361 

Butter       .... 

1,917 

13,003 

1,665 

13,700 

Margarine  (raw  &  eatable) 

23,923 

54,229 

21,221 

f50,338 

Sugar        .... 

37,866 

43,842 

40,716 

44,059 

Cheese       .... 

90 

10,541 

80 

11,447 

Drags        .... 

181,569 

145,926 

202,482 

132,700 

Gold  and  silver 

20,627 

3,638 

13,606 

2,235 

Vegetables 

1,273 

23,481 

1,464 

22,954 

Wood        .... 

28,470 

15,773 

32,699 

19,255 

Skins         .... 

21,397 

19,738 

21,725 

18,330 

Indigo       .... 

7,446 

5,878 

5,889 

4,617 

Copper      .... 

48,562 

40,978 

47,810 

45,626 

Paper 

3,299 

20,486 

3,237 

21,418 

Soot,  grease,  tallow,  suet  . 

15,233 

3,926 

17,754 

4,494 

Saltpetre  .         .         .         , 

17,409 

16,702 

17,853 

16,642 

Zinc          .... 

10,144 

8,971 

11,551 

10,365 

Tobacco     .... 

8,834 

3,635 

8,826 

3,721 

Tin  .         .         .         .       *  . 

15,188 

12,304 

20,231 

12,316 

Colours  (painters'  wares)    . 

11,103 

10,741 

11,693 

8,832 

Flax          .... 

1,703 

16,796 

1,374 

17,998 

Seeds  (colza,  linseed,  &c.) 

34,485 

9,040 

26,775 

10,762 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  great  classes  of  products  in  1893  and  1894  (in 
1,000  gl.)  :- 


Food  products  . 
Raw  materials  . 
Manufactured  products 
Miscellaneous   . 


Imports 


Exports 


378,578 
292,669 
206,872 
322,104 


414,636 
299,455 
205,912 
329,831 


329,882 
207,931 
236,196 
214,285 


1894 


346,042 
201,180 
220,531 
200,091 


For  the  last  five  years  the  returns  were,  in  millions  of  kilo 
grammes  : —  , 

i 


Year 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Total  Imports 

14,612 

15,877 
15,711 
16,378 
17,629 


Total  Exports- 


8,298 
8,616 
9,009 
9,599 
10,542 


Re-exports 


468 
520 
625 
697 
728 


Transit 


2,028 
2,386 
2,713 
2,650 
2,793 


The   following  table  shows  the  value  of 

the  trade   with  the 

leading  countries  for  the  last  five  years,  in  millions  of  guilders  : — 

- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Percentage 
1894 

Imports  for  home  consump- 

tion from — 

Prussia     .... 

247-1 

250-6 

249-3 

258-8  '  266-1 

18-2 

Great  Britain   . 

283-6 

270-3 

266-5 

263-8  1  246  1 

16-8 

Belgium  .... 

195-2 

186-1 

184-3 

175-6 

161-1 

11-0 

Dutch  East  Indies    . 

159-5 

225-1 

177-2 

193-0 

225-0 

15-4 

Russia      .... 

112-1 

119-2 

38-5 

88-8 

175-3 

12-0 

United  States  of  America 

98-4 

92-5 

148-9 

155-1 

132-1 

9-0      1 

British  India   . 

38-0 

42-0 

41-9 

53-4 

43-8 

3-0 

France      .... 

24-2 

22-5 

20-9 

20-1 

21-5 

1-5 

Hamburg          ... 

21-2 

18-4 

19-6 

17-5 

15-2 

1-0 

Exports  to — 

Prussia     .... 

498-5 

532-2 

487-2 

534-2 

538-2 

48-3 

Great  Britain   . 

270-5 

295-8 

325-8 

256-3 

260-3 

23-4 

Belgium  . 

148-0 

149-7 

160-4 

167-9. 

155-2 

13-9 

United  States  of  America 

23-7 

20-7 

23-3 

21-8 

22-2 

2-0 

Dutch  East  Indies    . 

53-2 

63-6 

62-5 

57-1 

53-8 

4-8 

Hamburg          .         .         . 

17-3 

18-1 

15-1 

15-5 

17-5 

.  1-6 

France      .... 

10-8 

8-8 

9-0 

10-0 

11-9 

1-0 

Italy         .          .         .         . 

10-8 

4-6 

4-7 

.    6-0. 

5.1 

0-5 

Russia      .         .         .         . 

5-5 

3-6 

3-1 

5-9 

5-2 

0-5 
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In  the  Netherlands  the  statistics  give  sometimes  the  real,  sometimes  the  official,  value 
of  goods.  For  goods  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  import  duty  and  for  some  articles  duty-free, 
the  importer  has  to  declare  the  real  value  accoi'ding  to  the  current  prices  of  the  day ;  in 
case  of  disagreement,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  acquire  the  goods  at  the  declared  value 
increased  10,  11,  or  12  per  cent.  To  other  goods  the  official  values,  unchanged  since  1862, 
are  applied.  Every  declaration  of  imports  and  of  exports  is,  in  principle,  subject  to  verifi- 
cation, but  in  fact  only  those  relating  to  goods  subject  to  duty  are  checked.  Returns  are 
made  out  in  gross  weight,  in  net  weight  (with  deduction  of  an  official  tare),  in  number  or  in 
value  according  to  the  nature  of  each  case.  When  goods  are  imported  or  exported  by  river 
the  neighbouring  country  is  always  regarded  as  the  country  of  origin  or  of  destination  :  thus 
imports  really  from  France  are  attributed  to  Belgium.  When  transport  is  by  sea,  generally 
the  real  country  of  origin  is  given  ;  thus  Spanish  wines  are  set  down  as  from  Spain,  unless 
they  have  been  imported  first  into  some  otlier  country,  in  which  case  they  are  attributed  to 
that  country. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  the  Netherlands  into  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  to  the  Netherlands,  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  is  shown  in  the  table  following,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports      into 

U.    K.     from 

Netherlands  . 

25,900,924 

27,301,657 

28,820,921 

28,851,490 

27,606,397  ! 

Exports    of 

1 

British     pro- 

1 

duce  to  Neth- 

erlands     .     . 

10,121,160 

9,463,300 

8,836,020 

9,248,678 

8,787,415 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
Netherlands  in  the  year  1894  were:  Butter,  813,95lT.  ;  margarine, 
2,834,804?.  ;  living  animals  (horses),  45,591Z.  ;  cheese,  760,835?.  ;  gin, 
57,930?.  ;  sugar,  1,605,624?.  ;  iron  and  steel  goods,  1,043,748?.  ;  woollen 
manufactures,  2,543,941?.  ;  cotton  manufactures,  889,584?.  ;  leather  and 
leather  goods,  1,553,491?.  ;  enumerated  also  as  imports  from  the  Netherlands 
into  Great  Britain,  in  the  official  returns,  are  silk  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  stuffs  and  ribbons,  1,800,856?.  in  1894,  but  these  must  be  con- 
sidered as  principally  goods  in  transit,  coming  from  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Prussia,  the  seat  of  the  German  silk  industry.  The  principal  articles  of 
British  home  produce  exported  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1894  were 
cotton  goods,  and  yarn,  of  the  value  of  2,520,141?.  ;  iron,  wrought  and 
unwrought,  of  the  value  of  594,125?.  ;  woollen-yarn  and  manufactures,  of 
the  value  of  1,748,700?.  ;  and  machinery,  424,975?.  A  considerable  amount 
of  these  British  imports  are  not  for  consumption  in  the  Netherlands,  but  pass  in 
transit  to  Germany. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  mercantile  navy  at 
the  end  of  1894  was  : — 

Sailing  vessels  424,  of  110,802  English  tons;  steamers  157, 
of  183,018,  English  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  (in  English 
measurement)  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of 
the  Netherlands : — 
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Entered. 

Year 

With  Cargoes 

] 

[n  Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1890 

8,711 

5,257,243 

764 

188,913 

9,475 

5,446,156 

1891 

8,802 

5,591,653 

563 

127,627 

9,365 

5,719,280 

1892 

8,729 

5,732,488 

638 

201,919 

9,367 

5  934,407 

1893 

8,519 

6,014,460 

659 

252,756 

9,178 

6  267,216 

1894 

9,048 

6,688,830 

705 

237,180 

9,753 

6,925,656 

Cleared. 

1890 

5,931 

3,007,497 

3,272 

2,383,444 

9,203 

5,390,941 

1891 

5,799 

3,085,168 

3,463 

2,594,196 

9,262 

5,689,364 

1892 

6,364 

3,488,851 

2,925 

2,422,617 

9,289 

5,911,468 

1893 

6,392 

3,676,290 

2,678 

2,478,354 

9,070 

6,154,644 

1894 

6,663 

3,795,588 

3,078 

3,036,966 

9,741 

6,850,254 

Of  the  total  number  in  1894,  2,817  Dutch  vessels  entered 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,894,608,  and  6,936  foreign  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  of  5,031,402;  2,916  Dutch  vessels  cleared,  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,906,290,  and  6,825  foreign  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  4,944,318. 

The  vessels  with  cargoes  which  entered  at  the  chief  ports  were 
as  follows : — 


Entered 

Port 

1893 

1894 

Number 

Tons. 

pr.cnt. 

53-9 
16-8 
12-1 

ired 

44-5 
19-0 
19-0 

Number 

Tons. 

per  cent. 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Flushing 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Flushing    . 

4,068 

1,394 

906 

2,640 

1,079 

886 

3,229,896 

1,009,608 

729,240 

Clec 

1,635,834 
686,672 
697,380 

4,423 

1,528 

816 

2,684 

1,114 

802 

3,772,578 

1,138,464 

678,618 

1,670,526 
733,842 
673,902 

56-4 
17-0 
10-1 

43-8 
19-2 
17-3 

The  number  of  Dutch  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  foreign  ports  was,  in  1893,  2,129,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,320,066.     The  coasting  trade  is  of  no  importance. 

Internal  Communications. 
I.  Canals  and  Railways. 
The  length  of  navigable  water  (canals  excluded)  is  about  3,000  miles. 
The  total  extent  of  the  canals  was  in  1879,    1,907  miles  ;  of  roads,  2,943 
miles. 

In  1893  the  total  length  of  the  tramway  lines  was  658  miles  ;  41,209,000 
passengers  were  carried,  and  268,559,000  kilogrammes  of  goods.  Their 
revenue  amounts  to  4,461,000  guilders. 

The  total  outlay  upon  the  State  railwaysupto  1894  was  266,131,000  guilders. 
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In  1894  the  railways  had   a  length   of  1,667  miles,    whereof  the  State 
owned  891  miles,  and  private  companies  the  remainder. 


Year 


Revenue 
(guilders) 


1890 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos.^ 

1891 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private   railway  cos. 

1892 
State  Railway  Co.     . 
Private  railway  cos. 

1893 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private   railway  cos. 

1894 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos. 


14,872,000 
12,431,000 

19,674,000 
x2, 548, 000 

19,743,000 
12,733,000 

19,926,000 
13,805,000 

19,880,000 
14,140,000 


Expenditure 
(guilders) 


7,833,000 
7,300,000 

18,382,000 
9,834,000 

18,896,000 
10,195,000 

18,048,000 
10,946,000 


18,244,000 
11,061,000 


Goods  carried 
(kilogrammes) 


4,715,000,000 
2,376,000,000 

5,673,000,000 
2,724,000,000 

5,890,000,000 
2,399,000,000 

6,159,000,000 
2,969,000,000 

5,904,000,000 
2,838,000,000 


Passengers 
carried 


6,664,000 
10,306,000 


11,178,000 
11,007,000 

11,129,000 
11,545,000 

11,231,000 
12,308,000 

11,682,000 
12,705,000 


1  In  1890  one  of  the  private  companies  was  appropriated  by  the 

II.  Post  and  Telegraphs. 

The  postal  traffic  was  as  follows  in  the  years  named  : — 

Post  Cards 


State. 


1890 
Internal . 
Foreign  . 

1891 
Internal . 
Foreign  . 

1892 
Internal . 
Foreign  . 

1893 
Internal . 
Foreign  . 

1894 
Internal . 
Foreisrn  . 


Letters 


50,850,000 
16,519,000 

! 

i  50,917,000 
I  16,998,000 

I  52,361,000 
17,589,000 

1  52,609,OOo! 
■  18,875,000: 

I  i 

!  53,396,000: 
i  20,162,000 


26,569,738 
4,077,776 

28,364,552 
4,164,436 

29,020,601 
4,389,798 

31,075,826 


31,607,786 
5,183,915 


Newspapers  and 
Printed  Matter 


83,496,000 
7,580,000 

86,227,000 
8,593,000 

95,593,000 
9,530,000 

100,428,000 
9,913,000 

103,887,000 
11,032,000 


Parcels 


3.480,506 
394,445 

3,598,159 
432,565 

3,592,755 
474,742 

3,707,825 
582,578 

3,737,235 
630,707 


Letters  with 
Money  Orders 


980,327 
687,003 

1,003,965 
739,656 

1,034,608 
803,579 

1,112,891 
820,735 

1,166,557 
871,942 


The  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1894  were  7,777,866  guilders,  the  ex- 
penditure  6,104,604  guilders. 

There  are  several  private  telegraph  lines,  but  most  of  the  lines  are  owned 
by  the  State.  The  length  of  State  lines  on  Dec.  31,  1894,  was  3,468  miles,  the 
length  of  wires  12,406  miles.  The  number  of  State  offices  was,  on  December  31, 
1894,  505.  The  number  of  paid  messages  by  State  lines  in  1894  was 
4,385,010.  The  receipts  of  the  State  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  1,401,762 
guilders,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  to  1,995,200  guilders. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  money  in  general  circulation  is  chiefly  silver.  Before  1875  the 
Netherlands  had  the  silver  standard  ;  but  a  bill  which  passed  the  States- 
General  in  the  session  of  1875  allowed  an  unrestricted  coinage  of  ten-guilder 
pieces  in  gold,  whereas  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  for  an  unlimited 
time. 

The  total  circulation  was  valued  as  follows  in  thousands  of  guilders  : — 


Paper  money 

Paper  money 

Jan.  1 

Silver,  &c. 

Gold 

issued 
by  the  State 

issued 
by  the  Bank 

Total 

1891 

60,544 

24,255 

14,486 

204,940 

303,225 

1892 

57,649 

24,056 

14,750 

203,288 

299,743 

1893 

53,995 

23,773 

13,960 

197,547 

289,275 

1894 

58,153 

23,594 

14,347 

201,809 

297,903 

1895 

58,888 

23,671 

14,534 

202,943 

300,036 

Value  of   money  minted   during    the  following  years  (in   thousands   of 
guilders)  : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

1840-70 

_ 

372,235 

_ 

1871-80 

74,300 

97,325 

1,220 

1881-90 

4,030 

1,433 

840 

1893 

— 

400 

— 

1894 

— 

400 

50 

For  the 

East  India 

Colonies 


17,939 

2,660 
1,000 


Total 
value 


390,078 

172,649 

8,955 

1,400 

450 


Total  number 

of  pieces 
(in  thousands) 


1,282,681 

146,433 

111,768 

9,800 

8,500 


•  State  Banks  are  unknown.  The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  private 
institution,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  received  the  right  of  issuing 
bank-notes,  by  a  bill  of  1863,  for  a  period  of  25  years,  in,  1888  prolonged  for 
15  years,  with  continuation  for  10  years  if  the  contract  is  not  broken  by  one 
of  the  parties  two  years  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  period.  The  Bank  does 
the  same  business  as  other  banks,  only  with  more  guarantees.  Two-fifths  of 
the  paper  money  in  circulation  must  be  covered.  It  has  agencies  in  all 
places  of  importance. 


Year 

Notes  in 
Circulation 
March  31 

Total  Exchanges 
March  31 

Stock  of  Gold 
in  July 

Stock,  of  Silver 
in  July 

1891 
18.92 
.    1893 
1894 
1895 

1,000  guilders 
194,680 
189,125 
193,452 
200,029 
203,683 

1,000  guilders 
320,117 
345,278 
353,516 
364,540 
374,018 

1,000  guilders 
47,050 
38,580 
33,790 
54,270 
51,390 

1,000  guilders 
69,140 
85,480 
85,090 
83,660 
84,320 
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The  capital  amounts  to  20,000,000  guilders,  the  reserve  fund  to  5,000,000 
guilders.  The  Bank  keeps  the  State -Treasury  and  the  cash  of  the  State 
Postal  Savings-Bank.  It  receives  5  per  cent,  of  the  clear  gains  ;  the  remainder 
is  divided  between  the  State  and  the  Bank. 

There  are  many  savings-banks,  all  private.  Besides  ther-e  there  is  a  State 
postal  savings-bank,  established  in  1881.  The  following  table  gives  some  par- 
ticulars of  both : — 


Year 

Number  of 
Savings 
Banks 

Amount 

deposited 

(in  1,000 

gldrs.) 

Amount 

withdrawn 

(in  1,000 

gldrs.) 

Total  De- 
posits at 
end  of  year 
(in  1,000 
gldrs.) 

Number  of 

Depositors  at 

end  of  year 

Amount 
per  inhabi- 
tant 

1890 

Private  banks . 

256 

16,161 

15,929 

61,545 

301,928 

13-48gL 

State  P.  S.  B. 

12,973 

9,739 

21,250 

281,870 

4-65  ,, 

1891 

Private  banks . 

255 

15,724 

16,687 

62,370 

311,599 

13-49,, 

State  P.  S.  B. 

13,559 

11,367 

24,014 

319,106 

5-20  ,, 

1892 

Private  banks . 

246 

15,526 

15,704 

57,267 

294,105 

12-26,, 

State  P.  S.  B. 

15,370 

12,473 

27,562 

358,483 

5-90,, 

1893 

Private  banks . 

264 

17,353 

17,102 

66,371 

328,137 

14-02,, 

State  P.  S.  B. 

17,651 

13,726 

32,247 

401,046 

6-81  „ 

1894 

State  P.  S.  B. 

20,102, 

15,576 

37,651 

448,581 

7-85  „ 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  standard  coin  is  the  10-florin  piece  weighing  6*720  grammes,  -900  fine, 
and  thus  containing  6-048  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  unit  of  the  silver  coin- 
age is  the  florin,  weighing  10  grammes,  -945  fine  and  containing  9 -45  grammes 
of  tine  silver. 

Gold  is  legal  tender,  and  the  silver  coins  issued  before  1875. 

The  principal  coins  are  : — 

The  gulden,  guilder,  ox  florin  of  100  cents.  =1  sh.  8d.  ;  or  12  g.  =£1. 

The  rijksdaalder  =-2\  guilders. 

The  gold-piece  of  ten  guilders. 

I  guilder,  \  guilder  {kwartje),  yV  guilder  (dubbeltje),  -jV  guilder  (stuivertje). 

Cent  coins  are  :  1  cent,  ^  cent,  and  2^  cents. 


Weights  and  .  Measuees. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and,  with  trifling  changes, 
the  metric  denominations  are  adopted  in  the  Netherlands. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  the  Netherlands  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Dr.  W.  Baron  van  Goltstein  van  Oldenaller. 
Secretary. — Dr.  A.  W.  Baron  Schimmelpenninck  van  der  Oye. 
Chancellor. — H.  N.  Brouwer. 
Consul-General  in  London. — Jhr,  J.  "W.  May. 

Netherlands  Consular  representatives  are  at  the  following  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

Aberdeen. 

Belfast. 

Birmingham. 

Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff. 

Cork. 

Dover. 

Dublin. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Netherlands. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.  ;    accredited 
June  5,  1888. 

Secretary. — G.  D.  Bland 

British  Consular  representatives  are  placed  in  the  following  places  in  the 
Netherlands  : — 

Amsterdam  (C).  The  Hague.  Rotterdam  (C). 

Brouwershaven.  Harlingen.  Terneuzen. 

Dordrecht.  Helder.  Texel. 

Flushing.  Hellevoetsluis. 

Groningen.  Maassluis. 


Dundee. 

Limerick. 

Plymouth. 

Glasgow. 

Liverpool, 

Portsmouth 

Gloucester. 

London. 

(Southampton) 

Grangemouth. 

Londonderry. 

Ramsgate. 

Hartlepool. 

Lowestoft. 

Sunderland. 

Harwich. 

Manchester. 

Swansea. 

Hull. 

Newcastle. 

Weymouth. 

Leith. 

Newport. 

Yarmouth. 

Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  the 
East  Indies  and  the  West  Indies,  embrace  an  area  of  about  783,000 
English  square  miles.  The  total  population,  according  to  the 
last  returns,  was,  approximately,  34,000,000,  or  about  seven  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  mother  country. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  forming  the  territory  of  Dutch  East  India 
(Nederlandsch  Oost  Indie),  are  situated  between  6°  N.  and  11°  S.  latitude, 
and  between  95°  and  141°  E.  longitude. 

In  1602  the  Dutch  created  their  East  India  Company.  This  Company 
conquered  successively  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  ruled  them  during  nearly 
two  centuries.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1798  the  Dutch 
possessions  were  governed  by  the  mother-country. 

Government  and  Constitution. 

Politically,  the  territory,  which  is  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands, is  divided  in  (1)  Lands  under  direct  government;  (2)  Vassal  lands  ; 
(3)  Confederated  lands. 
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With  regard  to  administration,  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
are  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  regencies,  districts,  and  dessas  (vil- 
lages). They  are  also  very  often  divided  into  :  (1)  Java  and  Madura  ;  (2) 
the  Outposts — Sumatra,  Borneo,  Riau-Lingga  Archipelago,  Banca,  Billiton, 
Celebes,  Molucca  Archipelago,  the  small  Sunda  Islands,  and  a  part  of  New 
Guinea. 

Java,  the  most  important  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  formerly  administered,  politically  and  socially,  on  a  system  established 
by  General  Johannes  Graaf  Vanden  Bosch  in  1832,  and  known  as  the  'cul- 
ture system.'  It  was  based  in  principle  on  the  officially  superintended 
labour  of  the  natives,  directed  so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  themselves,  but  a  large  quantity  of  colonial  produce  best  suited  for  the 
European  market.  That  '  culture  system '  comprised  the  forced  labour  of 
the  natives  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  pepper,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles.  At  present,  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  only 
required  for  the  produce  of  coffee,  which  is  sold  by  the  Government  partly  in 
the  colonies,  but  mostly  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the  terms  of  a  bill  which 
passed  the  Legislature  of  the  Netherlands  in  1870,  the  forced  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  is  now  totally  abolished. 

The  whole  of  Java — including  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madura — is 
divided  into  twenty-two  provinces,  or  residencies,  each  governed  by  a 
Resident,  assisted  by  several  Assistant-Residents  (except  the  Resident  of  one 
of  these  provinces,  Krawang,  who  has  no  Assistant-Resident),  and  a  number 
of  subordinate  officials,  called  Controleurs.  All  these  functionaries  must  have 
gone  through  an  examination  previous  to  their  appointment  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Resident  and  his  assistants  exercise  almost  absolute  control  over 
the  province  in  their  charge  ;  not,  however,  directly,  but  by  means  of  a  vast 
hierarchy  of  native  officials.  There  is  a  regular  and  unceasing  personal 
intercourse  between  the  native  chiefs  and  the  ContrSleurs,  who  act  as  the 
immediate  agents  of  the  Resident.  The  native  officials  receive  either  salaries 
or  percentages  on  the  amount  of  the  taxes  gathered  from  the  natives.  In 
the  '  Outposts '  the  '  culture '  system  has  never  been  introduced,  except  in 
the  province  of  Sumatra,  west  coast,  and  in  the  Residency  of  Menado  (island 
of  Celebes),  where  also  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  required  for  the  produce 
of  coffee.  These  Outposts  are  administered  by  functionaries  with  the  titles  of 
'  Governor, '  '  Resident, '  '  Assistant-Resident, '  '  Controleur, '  &c. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  India  rests 
in  the  hands  of  a  Governor-General.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  five 
members,  partly  of  a  legislative,  partly  of  an  advisory  character.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  however,  have  no  share  in  the  executive. 

Governor-General. — Jhr.  C.  H.  A.  vander  TFycJc,  appointed  July  15,  1893. 

The  Governor-General  represents  not  only  the  executive  power  of  govern- 
ment, but  he  has  a  right  of  passing  laws  and  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony,  so  far  as  this  power  is  not  reserved  to  the  legislature  of  the 
mother- country.  But  he  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  constitutional  principles 
on  which  the  Dutch  Indies  are  governed,  and  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
'  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  Netherlands  India, '  passed  by  the  King 
and  States-General  of  the  mother-country  in  1854. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  foUowiug  table  gives  the    area  and  population  of  Java — including 
Madura — and  of  the  Outposts  :— 
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Area : 

1 

i     Population  at 

square  miles 

the  end  of  1893 

Java  and  Madura     .... 

50,554 

24,642,985 

Sumatra,  West  Coast 

31,649 

1,274,8981 

Sumatra,  East  Coast 

35,312 

304,6022 

Island  of  J  Benkulen        .... 

9,399 

159,4312 

Sumatra  i 

Lampongs       .... 

11,284 

131,8091 

Palembang     .... 

53,497 

597,5961 

Atjeh 

20,471 

529,5622 

Riau-Lingga  Archipelago 

16,301 

104,7562 

Banca 

4,446 

84,9981 

Billiton 

1,863 

40,1841 

Borneo,  West  Coast 

55,825 

418,0002 

Borneo,  South  and  East  Districts     . 

156,912 

870,000^ 

Island  of/  Celebes 

Celebes    \  Menado          .... 

49,390 

1,450,1003 

22,080 

394,5003 

Molucca  Islands       .... 

43,864 

376,0002 

Timor  Archipelago  .... 

17,698 

37,5004 

Bali  and  Lombok    .... 

4,065 

1,360,0003 

New  Guinea  to  141°  E.  long.'^ . 

151,789 

200,0003 

Total 

736,400 

32,800,000« 

1  Tolerably  accurate.  2  Approximately.  3  Mere  conjecture. 

4  Without  the  non-Christianised  natives. 

5  New  Guinea  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Ternate,  Molucca  Islands. 

8  Approximate  total.  The  population  of  several  unexplored  countries  is  not  included. 

The  total  number  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  them  at  the 
beginning  of  1893  was  32,697  males  and  26,109  females;  of  these  30,426 
males  and  25,590  females  were  Dutch,  of  whom  23,736  males  and  22,601 
females  were  born  in  the  East  Indies  ;  of  the  remainder,  1,132  were  German, 
257  French,  254  English,  190  Swiss,  267  Belgians  ;  the  remainder  being 
mostly  Austrians  and  Armenians.  Of  the  remaining  population  about 
446,000  were  Chinese,  24,000  Arabs,  and  27,000  other  Orientals,  and  about 
32,000,000  natives. 

The  movement  of  population  between  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated 
to  them,  by  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  was  as  follows  : — 


1QQO   fJava    and      Madura 
1^^^  X        Outposts 


1890 


rjava    and      Madura 


\         Outposts   . 
1CQ1    /Java    and      Madura 
^^^^  \         Outposts    . 
1QQO  /Java    and      Madura 
^^^"^  \        Outposts   .  .      . 

/Java    and      Madura 
Outposts    .         < 


1893  -; 


Marriages 

Perl,000 

Births 

Perl.OOO 

Deaths  jPerl,O0C 

389 

8-9 

2,116 

48-6 

1,453 

33-2 

83 

7-2 

531 

45-8 

465 

40-1 

423 

9-2 

2,157 

46-7 

1,403 

30-5 

78 

6-5 

683 

57-2 

439 

36-7 

429 

9-2 

2,135 

45-8 

1,673 

35-9 

78 

6-7 

665 

57-2 

443 

38-0 

469 

10-0 

2,296 

49-0 

1,408 

30  0 

74 

6-3 

595 

51-1 

382 

32-8 

493     1  10-3 

2,387 

49-8 

1,485 

31-0 

69 

5-9 

677 

57-9 

418 
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The  European  population^  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  Java  was,  in 
1893,  Batavia,  9,017;  Samarang,  3,781  ;  Soerabaya,  6,403. 

The  whole  population  of  Java  is  legally  divided  into  Europeans  and 
persons  assimilated  with  them,  and  natives  and  persons  assimilated  with 
these.  The  former  are  generally  living  under  the  same  laws  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mother-country,  while  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  the 
Indian  customs  and  institutions  are  considered.  The  division  of  the  whole 
population  into  these  two  classes  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  policy 
of  the  administration,  and  enacted  in  the  code  specifying  the  limits  and 
conditions  for  legislation  in  Dutch  East  India.  The  Governor-General, 
however,  is,  in  agreement  with  the  Council,  authorised  to  make  individual 
exceptions  on  this  rule, 

Eeligion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  Nether- 
lands India,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  con- 
fessions. The  Reformed  Church  counts  35  ministers  and  31  assistants,  the 
Roman  Catholic  23  curates  and  24  priests,  not  salaried  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  number  of  Christians  among  the  natives  and  foreign  Orientals 
was  : — 

In  Java  and  Madura  in  1873      .      5,673,  and  in  1893  (1  Jan.)     16,730 
„  the  Outposts  ,,      ,,        .148,672        „         „  .     .    264,888 

In  1893,  103  missionaries  of  various  societies  were  working  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  the  same  year  8,663  natives  went 
to  Mekka  on  pilgrimage,  whereof  5,646  returned. 

Instruction. 

For  the  education  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  with  them  there 
were  in  1893,  7  public  middle  class  [schools,  with  766  pupils.  The  cost  of 
these  schools  to  the  Government  in  the  same  year  was  484,731  guilders,  and 
the  revenue  out  of  the  school  fees  77, 475  guilders. 

In  1893  there  were  for  Europeans  121  mixed  public  elementary  schools, 
and  31  for  girls  only,  with  18  private  schools,  or  a  total  of  170  elementary 
schools.  The  152  public  schools  had  a  teaching  staff"  of  503,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  13,537  pupils,  and  the  18  private  schools  a  teaching  staff"  of  128, 
and  an  attendance  of  2,743  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  public  elementary  schools 
was,  in  1893,  2,232,505  and  the  income  244,200  guilders. 

The  following  statement  relates  to  schools  for  natives  : — 

In  1893  Dutch  India  had  5  normal  schools,  with  29  teachers  and  236 
pupils  ;  besides  there  were  4  schools  for  sons  of  native  chiefs,  with  219  pupils. 

The  elementary  schools  for  natives  were,  for  Java  and  Madura,  in  1875: 
104  Government  schools,  with  14,906  pupils,  and  132  private  schools,  with 
6,978  pupils  ;  and  in  1893,  204  Government  schools  with  36,392  pupils,  and 
170  private  schools  with  17,585  pupils.  In  the  Outposts  in  1881,  281  Govern- 
ment schools  with  19,437  pupils,  and  205  private  schools  with  10,696 
pupils;  and  in  1892,  312  Government  schools  with  39,856  pupils,  and  439 
private  schools  with  22,281  pupils.  In  1893  there  were  in  Java  and  Madura 
119  private  schools  subventioned  with  14,047  pupils,  and  69  non-subventioned 

1  Of  the  Chinese  and  other  Orientals  no  statistics  have  been  taken  since  1887. 
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with  3,538  pupils.     In  1875  the  Government  spent  803,906  guilders  for  the 
education  of  natives,  and  in  1893  1,151,754  guilders. 

For  foreign  Orientals  there  were  in  1893  about  368  schools  with  6,617  pupils. 
The  total  of  Mohammedan  schools  (religious)  at  Java  and  Madura  was  in  1893, 
18,030,  with  272,427  pupils,  and  in  1886  17,388  schools  with  231,871  pupils. 

Justice  and  Grime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  based  on  the  principle  that  Europeans 
and  persons  assimilated  with  them  are  subject  to  laws  nearly  similar  to  those 
of  the  mother- country,  while  the  natives  are  subject  to  their  own  customs 
and  institutions.  The  administration  of  justice  for  Europeans  is  entrusted  to 
European  judges,  while  for  natives  their  own  chiefs  have  a  large  share  in  the 
trial  of  cases. 

There  is  a  High  Court  of  Justice  at  Batavia — courts  of  justice  at  Batavia, 
Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Padang,  and  Makassar — Resident  and  Regent  courts, 
courts  of  circuit,  district  courts,  and  courts  of  priests. 

The  number  of  natives  condemned  for  serious  crimes  in  1892  was  14,748  ; 
for  police  offences,  8,281  ;  while  it  was  in  1882,  11,701  and  6,667.  There 
are  about  300  prisons  ;  their  population  was  31,716  at  the  end  of  1892. 

The  relations  of  the  State  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subvention  to  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  orphan -houses ;  for  this  purpose  the  budget  contains 
about  100,000  guilders  yearly. 

Finance. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  land,  taxes  on  houses  and  estates, 
from  licences,  customs  duties,  personal  imposts,  the  Government  monopolies 
of  salt  and  opium,  railways,  and  a  number  of  indirect  taxes.  But  the  chief  part 
of  the  large  profits  is  indirect,  being  obtained  by  the  sale  of  a  vast  amount  of 
cofiee,  grown  under  the  '  culture  system, '  and  sold  in  India  and  Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1870,  1880, 
and  1890-94  :— 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus  or  Deficit 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

1870 

123,525,000 

115,765,000 

+    7,760,000 

1880 

146,838,000 

146,936,000 

98,000 

1890 

137,789,482 

127,736,739 

+  10,052,743 

1891 

116,396,932 

130,638,830 

-  14,241,898 

1892 

127,318,507 

135,338,553 

"     8,020,046 

1893 

135,814,300 

128,138,382 

-f     7,675,918 

1894 

127,207,925 

139,121,198 

-  11,913,273 

The  percentage  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing: table : — 


Year 

Taxes 

Monopolies  i 

Products  2 

Other  Receipts 

Total 

1890 

33-0 

19-4 

34-5 

13-1 

100 

1891 

41-1 

23-6 

21-4 

13-9 

100 

1892 

37-2 

21-5 

26-7 

14-6 

100 

1893 

36-2 

19-3 

31-3 

13-2 

100 

1894 

35-9 

24-5 

24-1 

15-5 

100 

1  Opium  and  salt,  etc 


2  Coffee,  cinchona,  tin,  and  coal. 
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;  total  i-eveiiue,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  for  1896,  is 
131,539,666  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  139,825,625  guilders,  showing  a 
deficit  of  8,285,959  guilders. 

The  sources  of  revenue  are  stated  as  follows  in  the  budget  for  the  year 
1896  :— 

Guilders 
Receipts  in  the  Netherlands  from  sales  of  Government  coffee 
(13,447,588  guilders),  cinchona  (114,840  guilders),  tin 
(5,083,085  guilders),  railways  (925,000  guilders),  share  of  the 
State  in  the  profits  of  the  Biliton  Company  (93,000 
guilders),  various  (694,242  guilders),  total      .         ."        .         .      20,357,755 

Receipts  in  India  from  sales  of  opium  (19,267,000  guilders), 
import,  export,  and  excise  duties  (15,115,000  guilders),  land 
revenues  (18,665,500  guilders),  sales  of  coffee  in  Java,  &c. 
(9,185,300  guilders),  sales  of  salt  (8,556,600  guilders),  rail- 
ways (9,294,000),  from  all  other  sources  (31,098,511  guilders).    111,181,911 

Total  revenue   ....    131,539,666 

About  one-third  of  the  annual  expenditure  is  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
another  third  for  the  general  administration,  both  in  Java  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 


Defence. 

The  army  is  purely  colonial.  At  the  end  of  1893  the  strength  of  the  army 
was  1,358  officers  and  33,273  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  comprising  13,883 
Europeans,  55  Africans,  2,481  Amboinese,  and  16,854  natives.  The  number 
of  horses  was  1,200.  No  portion  of  the  regular  army  of  the  Netherlands 
is  allowed  to  be  sent  on  colonial  service  ;  but  individual  soldiers  are  at 
liberty  to  enlist,  by  permission  of  their  commanding  officers,  and  they 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  army  of  Dutch  India.  The  native  and  European 
soldiers  are  not  divided  into  separate  corps,  but  generally  mixed  together, 
though  in  separate  companies  in  the  same  battalions.  The  artillery  is  com- 
posed of  European  gunners,  with  native  riders,  while  the  cavalry  are 
Europeans  and  natives. 

The  infantry,  which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  army  in  Dutch 
India,  is  divided  into  field,  garrison,  and  depot  battalions.  Each  battalion  is 
composed  of  four  companies,  two  companies  consisting  of  European  soldiers 
and  two  of  natives,  or  one  of  Europeans  and  three  of  natives.  The  'half 
castes '  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Europeans.  The  whole 
of  the  commissioned  officers  are  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
natives  of  high  rank  to  whom  honorary  ranks  are  given  ;  in  each  of  the  com- 
panies composed  of  natives,  at  least  one-half  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
must  also  be  Europeans.  A  military  academy  is  established  at  Meester 
Cornelis,  near  Batavia.     Schools  for  soldiers  are  attached  to  every  battalion. 

Unlike  the  army,  which  is  purely  colonial,  the  navy  in  Dutch  India  is 
partly  colonial,  partly  belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  and  its  expenses  are 
therefore  borne  partly  by  the  mother-country  and  partly  by  the  colony. 
(See  'Defence,' mother-country.)  The  personnelm  the  Dutch  Indies  num- 
bers 3,903  men,  thus  divided:  1,746  Europeans  and  851  natives  with  the 
Indian  marine  (22  ships)  1,017  Europeans  and  275  natives  with  the  auxiliary 
squadron  (4  ships). 
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Production  and  Industry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Java  is  claimed  as  Government  property, 
and  it  is  principally  in  the  residencies  in  the  western  part  of  Java  that  there  are 
private  estates,  chiefly  owned  by  Europeans  and  by  Chinese.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  are  agricultural  labourers.  The  Government  or  private  landowners  can 
enforce  one  day's  gratuitous  work  out  of  seven,  or  more,  from  all  the  labourers 
on  their  estates ;  in  1882  the  greater  part  of  these  enforced  services  for  the 
Government  was  abolished,  in  return  for  the  payment  of  one  guilder  per  head 
yearly.  Great  power  is  vested  in  the  Resident  and  his  European  and  native 
officials  to  enforce  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the  laws  regulating  labour. 

The  extent  of  the  soil  of  Java  and  Madura  regiilarly  cultivated  by  the 
natives  was,  in  1893,  6,240,827  acres  (1|  acre  =  1  bahu).  From  1889-93  the 
increase  of  various  cultures  was  as  follows,  in  acres  ; — 


j 
Year  j     Rice 

1 

Maize 

Arachis 

Various 
plants 

Sugar- 
cane 

Tobacco 

Indigo 

Cotton 

Total 

1889  4,810,974 

1890  4,388,552 

1891  4,406,566 

1892  ,  4,851,554 

1893  1  4,756,227 
1 

1,711,227 

1,880,121 
1,704,340 
1,969,010 
1,963,960 

385,045 
430,981 
460,346 
465,374 
469,252 

1,033,070 
1,225,810 
1,069,694 
1,146,407 
1,191,181 

124,386 
154,516 
157,797 
167,980 
212,017 

194,243 
180,135 
208,428 
243,234 
231,045 

42,278 
50,198 
49,392 
47,805 
53,128 

28,572 
30,850 
33,939 
40,958 
86,531 

8,329,795 
8,341,163 
8,090,502  i 
8,931,325 
8,913,341 

Owing  to  the  'agrarian  law'  (1870),  which  has  afforded  opportunity  to 
private  energy  for  obtaining  waste  lands  on  hereditary  lease  (emphyteusis)  for 
seventy-five  years,  private  agriculture  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  as 
well  in  Java  as  in  the  Outposts,  In  1893  were  ceded  in  Java  to  617 
Societies  and  Europeans,  645,351  acres  ;  47  Chinese,  31,570  acres;  1  Euro- 
pean and  Chinese,  348  acres;  4  natives,  2,572  acres — total,  679,841  acres. 
Since  1816  no  land  in  Java  has  been  alienated  by  the  Government.  The  lands 
now  the  property  of  Europeans  have  an  extent  of  1,946,222  acres,  of  Chinese, 
762,657  acres,  and  of  other  foreign  Orientals,  36,295  acres. 

The  change  from  the  Government  culture  of  sugar  to  private  culture  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Year 

Government 

Estates,  in 

acres 

Private  Estates 

of  the  Natives, 

in  acres 

Year 

Government 

Estates,  in 

acres 

Private  Estates 

of  the  Natives, 

in  acres 

1879 
1884 
1886 

67,669 
41,139 
30,458 

7,805 
34,510 
39,835 

1888 
1890 
1891 

19,563 
9,611 
4,761 

50,459 
61,941 
62,634 

In  1891  the  Government  ceased  to  cultivate  sugar.  The  sugar  is  grown 
on  lands  hired  from  the  natives,  or  on  lands  held  on  emphyteutic  tenure 
from  the  Government,  or  on  private  properties. 

The  number  of  estates  and  the  total  yield  of  the  sugar  culture  in  Java 


Year 

Estates 

Total  yield 
in  lbs. 

Year 

Estates 

Total  yield 
in  lbs. 

1890 
1891 

210 
211 

912,754,133 
938,548,666 

1892 
1893 

229 

217 

930,526,933 
1,082,923,733 

The  production  of  coffee  in  Dutch  India  in  the  years  1890-93  was,  in  lbs.  i 
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Year 

Government 
Lands 

Free  Cultivation 
by  natives 

Lands  on  Em- 
phyteusis and 
on  Lease 

Private 
Lands 

Total 

55,051,065 
115,655,733 
174,759,998 

47,854,265 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

21,559,466 

57,360,800 

101,323,066 

17,265,733 

21,346,000 

16,358,800 

24,386,666 

9,467,866 

11,084,533 
40,371,466 
46,094,133 
19,365,866 

1,061,066 
1,564,666 
2,956,133 
1,754,800 

The  production  of  cinchona,  in  kilogrammes,  in  Java  was  as  follows 


Year 

Government 

Lands  on  Emphyteusis 

Private  Lands 

Plantations 

Production 

Plantations 

Production 

Plantations 

Production 

34,692 
26,578 
37,500 
28,944 
46,928 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

S 
8 

s 

8 
8 

351,751 
267,281 
286,101 
308,021 
278,662 

85 
118 
126 
112 
100 

1,966,514 
2,436,375 
2,810,636 
2,793,820 
2,856,138 

3 

2 

I 

4 

The  production  of  tobacco,  in  kilogrammes,  was  as  follows :- 


Year. 

In  Java. 

In  Sumatra  (Deli,  etc.). 

Plantations. 

Production. 

Plantations. 

Production. 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

105 
102 

84      ■ 

93 

83 

9,603,743 

14,377,369 

8,156,542 

8,512,217 

13,228,810 

261 
276 
170 
±  307 
222 

16,933,038 
21,016,937 
20,536,601 
12,921,509 
15,210,315 

The  production  of  tea  in  Java,  in  kilogrammes,  was  as  follows  : — 1888, 
3,014,209;  1889,  3,717,137;  1890,  3,241^287;  1891;  3,331,570;  1892, 
4,598,234;  1893,  4,129,031. 

The  production  of  1893  was  obtained  from  63  plantations. 

There  were  159  indigo  plantations  in  1893,  yielding  685,984  kilogrammes 
of  indigo  ;  in  1892,  169  plantations  and  678,464  kilogrammes. 

The  production  of  the  tin  mines  of  Banca  and  Billiton  delivered  to  the 
Government  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  lbs.  : — 


Years 

Workmen 

Total  Product 

Years         Workmen 

Total  Product 

1888-9 
1889-9 
1890-91 

15,720 
16,846 
17,617 

19,354,400 
24,796,000 
27,157,066 

1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 

18,040 
17,992 

18,548 

26,649,200 
26,681,066 
26,414,300 

There  were,   in  1893-94,    328   mines,   the   produce   being  about  equally 
divided  between  Banca  and  Billiton. 
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At  tlie  end  of  1892  there  were  in  Java  in  all  about  2,653,500  buffaloes, 
.2,415,800  oxen  and  cows,  and  533,100  horses.  Horses  are  never  used  in  India 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  1893  there  were  3  Government  and  43  private  printing-offices,  48  ice  or 
soda  water  manufactories,  12  soap  factors,  12  arak  distillers,  11  saw  mills, 
and  148  rice  mills.  The  industrial  establishments  in  Dutch  India  used,  in 
1893,  1,623  steam  engines. 

Commerce. 

No  difference  is  made  between  Dutch  and  foreign  imports  and  vessels. 
There  is  a  tariff  of  6  per  cent,  on  certain  goods  ;  on  some  articles  there  is  a 
small  export  duty,  including  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  general  import  and  export 
during  the  years  1889-93,  in  guilders  :- 


Imports 

Year 

Government 

Private 

Grand 
Total 

Merchan- 
dise 

Specie 

Total 

Merchan- 
dise 

Specie 

Total 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

5,009,445 
5,602,351 
8,147,703 
6,633,294 
6,585,534 

.i3,072,175 
17,148,178 
22,160,395 
26,298,479 
20,377,312 

8,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

13,009,445 
9,602,351 
9,147.703 
8,633,294 
7..'i85,534 

33,072,175 
17,148,178 
22,160,395 
26,298,479 
20,377,312 

139,914,805 
141,322,087 
157,438,304 
152,225,378 
159,473,640 

Exports 

164,131,047 
158,747,522 
188,668,650 
178,119,132 
171,023,668 

20,460,521 
9,249,279 
10,844,900 
10,030,052 
10,298,297 

459,392 

653,920 

13,331,725 

10,536,893 

1,030,671 

169,375,326 
150,571,366 
168,283,204 
162,255,430 
169,771,937 

164,590,439 
159,401,442 
202,000,375 
188,656,025 
172,054,339 

173,384,771 
160,173,717 
177,430,907 
170,888,724 
177,357,471 

197,662,614 
176,549,620 
224,160,170 
214,954,504 
192,431,651 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  indigo,  cinchona, 
tobacco,  and  tin.  With  the  exception  of  rice,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
shipped  for  Borneo  and  China,  nearly  four-fifths  of  these  exports  go  to  the 
Netherlands. 

•     The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Java  with  the  United 
Kingdom,   according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the  last  five 


years  : — 

- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports    into 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

U.  K.  from 

Java  . 

1,223,035 

1,901,961 

1,534,726 

1,352,512 

505,248 

E  X  p  0  r  t  s  of 

British  pro- 

duce to  Java 

1,469,206 

2,205,655 

1,957,831 

1,901,401 

1,799,290 

The  chief  and  almost  sole  article  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  un- 
refined sugar;  in  1882  of  the  value  of  3,579,119?.  ;  in  1891,  1,628,647Z.  ;  in 
1892,  1,368, 357Z.  ;  in  1893,  1,186,420?.  ;  in  1894,  380,232?.  The  staple 
article  of  British  home  produce  exported  to  Java  is  manufactured  cotton  ; 
including  cotton  yarns,  of  the  value  of  1,294,938?.  ;  machinery,  104,699?.  ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  59,893?,  ;  coals,  68,198?.  ;  woollens,  31,142?.  ; 
manure,  87,894?.,  in  the  year  1894. 
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Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  following  table  shows  the  navigation  at  the  various  ports  of  Nether- 
lands India  in  1893  and  1892,  and  the  share  of  England  in  it : — 


Year 

- 

Entered 

Whereof,  from  England : 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1893- 
1892^ 

Steamers 
Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 
Sailing  vessels 

2,946 
188 

2,989 

187 

1,182,360 
147,264 

1,184,130 
149,388 

355 

42 

363 
31 

454,182 

47,436 

1 
406,038 

42,834 

At  the  end  of  1893  the  total  length  of  railways  (State  and  private)  opened 
for  traffic  was  about  962^English  miles  ;  the  revenues  were  12,015,279  guilders. 

There  are  about  300  post-offices  ;  the  number  of  letters  carried  in  1892  and 
1893  for  internal  intercourse  was  5,484,733  and  6,027,316,  while  4,696,756 
and  4,681,553  newspapers,  samples,  &c.,  for  the  interior  passed  through  the 
various  post-offices  in  the  Dutch  Indies  during  the  same  years.  In  1892 
and  1893,  1,342,194  and  1,229,538  letters  were  carried  for  foreign  postal 
intercourse. 

There  were  4,277  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  Dutch  India  in  1893  with 
104  offices;  the  number  of  messages  was  586,177.  There  are  28  telephone 
offices. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  'Java  Bank,'  established  in  1828,  has  a  capital  of  6,000,000  guilders, 
and  a  reserve  of  1,041, 567  guilders.  The  Government  has  a  control  over  the 
administration.  Two-fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  notes,  assignats,  and  credits 
must  be  covered  by  specie  or  bullion.  In  September,  1894,  the  value  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  was  43,862,132  guilders,  and  of  the  bank  operations 
14,229,429.  There  are  two  other  Dutch  banks,  besides  branches  of  British 
banks. 

In  the  savings-banks,  in  1893,  there  were  13,333  depositors. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Amsterdamsch  Pond .  =  1  '09  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„    Pilcol        .         .         .  =  133^  „         „ 

,,    Catty        .         .         .  =  1.1       „ 

,,    Tjengkal .         .         .  —  4  yards 

The  only  legal  coins,  as  well  as  the   weights  and  measures,  of  Dutch 
India  are  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

Consular  Representatives. 

British  Consul  at  Batavia. — S.  R.  Lankester. 
Vice-Consul  at  Samarang. — D.  D.  Fraser. 
Vice-Consul  at  Sourahaya, — A.  J,  Warren. 
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DUTCH   WEST   INDIES. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are  (a)  Surinam,  or  Dutch 
Guiana,  and  {h)  the  colony  Curat^ao. 

Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  S.  America, 
between  2°  and  6°  N.  latitude,  and  53°  50'  and  58°  20'  E.  longitude,  and  bounded, 
on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Marowijne,  which 
separates  it  from  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Corantyn,  which 
separates  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  south  by  inaccessible  forests  and 
savannas  to  the  Turmchumce  Mountains, 

At  the  peace  of  Breda,  1667,  Surinam  was  assured  to  the  Netherlands  in 
exchange  for  the  colony  New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster  of  February,  1674.  Since  then 
Surinam  has  been  twice  in  the  power  of  England,  1799  till  1802,  when  it  was 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  1804  to  1816,  when  it  was  returned 
according  to  the  Convention  of  London  of  August  13,  1814,  confirmed  at  the 
peace  of  Paris  of  November  20,  1815,  with  the  other  Dutch  colonies,  except 
Berbice,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Surinam  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  the  governor  as 
president,  the  attorney-general  as  vice-president,  and  three  members,  all 
nominated  by  the  King.  The  Colonial  States  form  the  representative  body  of 
the  colony.  Four  members  are  chosen  every  year  by  the  governor  ;  the  others 
by  electors  in  proportion  of  one  in  200  electors. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts  and  numerous  communes. 

The  area  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  46,060  English  square  miles.  At  the  end  of 
1893  the  population  was  62,469,  exclusive  of  the  negroes  living  in  the  forests. 
The  capital  is  Paramaribo,  29,276  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulation  for  the  government  of  Dutch 
Guiana,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  confessions. 

At  the  end  of  1893  there  were  :  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  8,831  ;  Moravian 
Brethren,  24,657;  Roman  Catholic.  10,399  ;  Jews,  1,211;  Mohammedans, 
1,907  ;  Hindus,  7,650,  etc. 

There  were,  in  1893,  20  public  schools  with  2,113  pupils,  and  26  private 
schools  with  4,499  pupils.  Besides  these  elementary  schools,  there  are  a 
normal  school  and  a  central  school  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  for  training 
teachers  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

There  is  a  court  of  justice,  whose  president,  members,  and  recorder  are 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  Further,  there  are  three  cantonal  courts  and 
two  circuit  courts. 

The  relations  of  Government  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subventions  to 
orphan-houses  and  other  religious  or  philanthropical  institutions. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes 
on  houses  and  estates,  personal  imposts,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  A  subven- 
tion from  the  mother-country  is  necessary.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
the  last  three  years,  in  guilders,  were  : — 


.  - 

Expenditure 

Local  Revenue 

Subvention 

1893 

1894 
1895 

1,865,000 
1,932,000 
2,089,000 

1,722,000 
1,565,000 
1,726,000 

143,000 
368,000 
363,000 

In  1893  the  militia  ('  Schutterij  ')  consisted  of  27  officers  and  398  men,  the 
civic  guard  of  55  officers  and  1,367  men,  and  the  garrison  of  21  officers  and  392 
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men.  The  navy  consists  of  a  few  guard  ships,  with  some  vessels  of  the  royal 
navy. 

In  1893  sugar  was  produced  on  13  plantations  of  about  1,600  hectares  to 
the  amount  of  8,739,572  kilogrammes  ;  cacao  on  about  100  plantations  and 
609  small  properties  of  10,376  hectares  to  the  amount  of  3,398,708  kilo- 
grammes. The  other  productions  were  bananas,  591,128  bundles  ;  coffee, 
36,055  kilogrammes ;  rice,  25,856  kilogrammes;  corn,  398,185  kilogrammes; 
rhum,  521,494  litres  ;  and  melasse,  1,606,528  litres. 

For  gold  mining  were  granted,  at  the  end  of  1893,  346  concessions,  com- 
prising 254,139  hectares.  In  that  year  the  export  of  gold  was  1,159,675 
grammes,  valued  at  1,588,755  guilders.  This  export  was  :  to  the  Netherlands, 
833,118  grammes  ;  to  Great  Britain,  69,937  grammes.  The  declared  value 
since  the  beginning  of  the  gold  industry  (1876)  to  the  end  of  1893  is 
17,968,743  guilders. 

In  1893  there  entered  206  vessels  of  82,000  tons,  whereof  88  with  18,507 
tons  British,  and  cleared  206  ships  of  81,000  tons,  whereof  87  with  18,315 
tons  British.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
during  the  years  1889-93  :— 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

4,893,355  guilders 
5,366,258 

5,873,335        „       - 
5,238,401 
5,730,365        „ 

3,521,867  guilders 

4,272,692 

3,994,616 

3,851,187 

5,467,631 

In  1893  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Dutch  West 
Indies,  including  Curacao,  were  valued  at  19, 387 Z.  ;  and  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  British  produce  or  manufacture  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
107,122?. 

The  colonial  savings-bank  had,  at  the  end  of  1892,  a  balance  of  358,628 
guilders,  of  which  189,283  guilders  belonged  to  immigrated  coolies.^ 

The  communication  between  several  districts  of  the  colony  is  carried  on  by 
vessels  and  small  steamers. 

In  1893  were  sent  off  103,436  letters,  2,217  postcards,  112,758  prints,  and 
2,117  samples;  and  received  84,689  letters,  2,506  postcards,  231,749  prints, 
and  3,784  samples. 

British  Consul  at  Paramaribo. — Sidney  J.  A.  Churchill. 

Curayao. 

The  colony  of  Cura<^ao  consists  of  the  islands  Curasao,  Bonaire,  Aruba,  St, 
Martin  (as  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  Netherlands),  St.  Mustache,  and  Saba,  lying 
north  from  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 


- 

Square 
Miles 

Population 
Dec.  31, 1893 

Cura9ao  .... 

Bonaire  .... 

Aruba    .... 

St.  Martin  ^    . 

St.  Eustache  . 

Saba       .... 

■ 

210 
95 
69 
17 

7 
5 

403 

27,306 
4,275 
8,065 
3,718 
1,660 
1,963 

46,987 

1  Only  the  southern  part  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  the  northern  to  France. 

2  No  later  statistics  are  given. 
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The  colony  is  governed  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Council  composed  of 
the  Attorney-General  and  three  members,  all  nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 

There  is  also  a  Colonial  Council  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
and  eight  members  nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  The  different  islands  of 
the  colony,  except  Cura9ao,  are  placed  under  chiefs  called  '  gezaghebbers,  * 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 

At  the  end  of  1893  there  were  38,542  Roman  Catholics,  6,768  Protestants, ; 
809  Jews.  The  number  of  schools  was  28  with  5,081  pupils.  At  the  same' 
period  the  number  of  prisoners  was  37. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes  on 
land,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  In  the  Budget  for  1895  the  revenue  is  estima- 
ted at  691,000,  and  the  expenditure  also  at  691,000  guilders  ;  the  difference,  if 
there  is  any,  is  supplied  by  the  mother-country. 

The  militia  (Schutterij)  of  the  Isle  of  Cura9ao  consisted  at  the  end  of  1893 
of  30  officers  and  362  men  ;  the  garrison  of  9  officers  and  252  men.  A  vessel 
of  the  royal  navy  is  always  cruising  and  visiting  the  different  islands. 

The  imports  in  Cura9ao  in  1893  were  valued  at  4,115,595  guilders;  the 
exports  (excluding  Curasao)  at  309,584  guilders.  The  chief  produce  are 
maize,  beans,  pulse,  cattle,  salt,  and  lime. 

There  entered  the  different  islands  in  1893,  2,992  vessels  of  475,776 
English  tons.  In  1893,  123,904  letters  and  214,533  prints  arrived,  and 
116,725  and  156,785  were  despatched. 

British  Consul  at  Curacao.  — J.  Jesurun. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
Netherlands  and  its  Colonies. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
(1)   The  Netherlands. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  in  the  year  1894.    Imp.  4.     London,  1895. 

Bijdragen  tot  de  algemeene  Statistiek  van  Nederland.    Jaargang  1889.     's  Gravenhage. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.     London. 

Gerechtelijke  Statistiek  van  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nedeilanden.     's  Gravenhage,  1894. 

Jaarcijfers  over  1894  door  de  Centrale  Commissie  voor  de  Statistiek. 

Report  by  Mr.  Sydney  Locock,  Secretary  of  Legation,  on  land  laws  and  landed  property 
dated  The  Hague,  December  20,  1869;  in  '  Reports  from  H.M.'s  Representatives  respecting 
the  Tenure  of  Land  in  the  several  Countries  of  Europe.'    Part  I.     Fol.     London,  1870. 

Statistiek  van  het  Gevangeniswezen.     1894. 

Staatsalmanak  voor  het  Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden.  1895.  Met  machtiging  van  de 
regering  uit  officiele  opgaven  zamengesteld.    's  Gravenhage. 

Staatsbegrooting  voor  het  dienstjaar  1896.     's  Gravenhage. 

Statistiek  van  den  in-,  uit-  en  doorvoer  over  1894. 

Statistiek  van  den  Handel  en  de  Scheepvaart  van  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden. 
's  Gravenhage,  1894. 

Uitkomsten  der  7e  tienjaarl :  volkstelling  van  1889-90  in  het  koninkrijk  der  Neder- 
landen.    's  Gravenhage,  1891. 

Verslag  der  Nederlandsche  Bank.     1894. 

Verslag  van  den  Raad  v  Toezicht  op  de  Spoorwegdiensten  over  1894. 

Verslag  van  den  Staat  der  hoogere,  middelbare  en  lagere  scholen  over  1894. 

Verslag  van  den  Staat  der  Nederlandsche  Zeevisscherijen  over  1894.    4.     's  Gravenhage. 

Verslag  van  den  Landbouw  in  Nederland  over  1892  and  1893,  opgemaakt  op  last  van 
den  Minister  van  Handel  en  Nijverheid.    8.     's  Gravenhage.    1895. 

Verslag  der  Maatschappy  tol  Expl.  van  Staatsspoorwegen  over  1894. 
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Verzameling  van  Consulaire  en  andere  Berigten  en  Verslagen  over  Nijverheid,  Handel  en 
Scheepvaart.     Uitgegeveu  door  het  Ministerie  van  Buitenlandsche  Zaken.    Jaargang  1894. 
Gravenhage. 
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(2)  Colonics. 


Algemeen  verslag  van  den  staat  van  het  middelbaar  en  lager  onderwijs  voor  europeanen 
en  met  dezen  gelijkgestelden  in  N.I.  over  1892.     Batavia,  1893. 

Algenaeen  vijQarig  verslag  van  het  inlandsch  onderwijs  in  N.I.  over  1873-1877  (Batavia, 
1880),  en  over  1878-1882  (Batavia,  1885). 

Begrooting  van  Ned.     Indie  voor  1896. 

Holland.  East  Indies.  Colonial  Possessions.  Admiralty,  Naval  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment.    London,  1888. 

Jaarci.jfers  voor  1893  door  de  Centrale  Commissie  voor  de  Statistiek. 

Jaarboek  van  het  mijnwezen  in  Nederlandsch  Oost-Indie.  Uitgegeven  op  last  van  Z. 
Exc.  den  Minister  van  Kolonien.     1888.    Amsterdam,  1889. 

Koloniaal  Verslag  van  1894.     's  Gravenhage,  1895. 

Naamregister  van  Nederlandsche-Indie  voor  1894.     Batavia. 

Regeerings-Almanak  voor  Nederlandsch-Indie.     1895.        Batavia. 

Report  for  1893  on  the  Finances  of  Netherlands-India  in  No.  1,168  ;  Trade  of  Java  in  1,190, 
of  Paramaribo  in  1,307,  of  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.     London,  1893. 

Resume  van  het  onderzoek  naar  de  rechten  van  den  inlander  op  den  grond  op  Java  en 
Madoera.     Batavia.     1890. 

Verslag  van  den  dienst  der  Staats  spooz'wegen  op  Java  over  1893.    Batavia,  1893. 


2.  Non-Official  Publications. 
(1)  The  Netherlands. 

Algemeene  Statistiek  van  Nederland.  Uitgegeven  door  de  Vereeniging  voor  de  Statistiek 
in  Nederland.     8.     Leiden,  1869-82. 

Baedeker's  Handbook  for  Belgium  and  Holland.     11th  ed.    London,  1894. 

Ditchfield  (P.  H.),  The  Church  in  the  Netherlands.     8.     London,  1892. 

Doup;iit/(H.  M.),  Friesland  Meres.     3rd  ed.     8.     London,  1890. 

Havard  (H.),  In  the  Heart  of  Holland.    (Eng.  Trans.)    8.     Lonaon,  1880. 

Heusden  (A.  van),  Handboek  der  aardri.jkskunde,  staatsinrigting,  staatshuishouding  en 
statistiek  van  het  koningrijk  der  Nederlanden.     8.     Haarlem,  1877. 

Jaarcijfers  over  1894  en  vorige  jaren,  omtrent  Bevolking,  Landbouw,  Handel,  &c. 
Uitgegeven  door  de  Vereeniging  voor  de  Statistiek  in  Nederland. 

Loos  (D.  van).  Organisation  de  I'enseignement  secondaire  dans  le  Royaume  des  Pays-Bas. 
Leenwarden,  1894. 

Motley  (J.  L.),  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.    3  vols.     8.    London,  1858. 

Motley  {3.  L.),  History  of  the  United  Netherlands.    4  vols.     London,  1869. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Holland  and  Belgium.     8.     London. 

iJo^ers  (J.  E.  T.),  Holland.     In  "  Story  of  the  Nation  "  Series.     8.     London,  18S6. 

Staatkundig  en  staathuishoudkundig  Jaarboekje.  Uitgegeven  door  de  Vereeniging  voor  de 
Statistiek  in  Nederland.     8.    Amsterdam. 

Wood  (C.  W.),  Through  Holland.    8.     London,  1877. 

(2)  Colonies. 

Aardri.jkskundig  en  statistisch  woordenboek  van  Ned.  Indie.    Amsterdam,  1861. 

Almeida  (W.  B.  d'),  Life  in  Java.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1864. 

Bickmore  (H.  S.),  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.     8.     London,  1868. 

Bool(Il.  J.),  Regeringsreglement  van  Ned.  Indie.    Zalt-Bommel,  1876. 

Boys  (H.  S.),  Some  Notes  on  Java  and  its  Administration  by  the  Dutch,  8.  Allahabad, 
1892. 

De  indische  Gids.     Leiden,  1894 

DeJonge  (Jhr.  M.  J.  K.  J.),  De  Opkomst  van  het  Nederlandsch  gezag  over  Java  II. — VII. 
The  Hague,  1869-75. 

De  Louter  (Dr.  J.),  Handleiding  tot  de  kennis  van  het  staats-  en  administratiefrecht  van 
Ned.  Indie,     's  Gravenhage,  1895. 

Derenter  (J8z.,  S.  van),  Bijdragen  tot  de  kennis  van  het  Landelijk  Stelsel  op  Java,  op 
last  van  Z.  Exc.  den  Minister  van  Kolonien  J.  D.  Fransen  van  de  Putte  bijeenverzameld. 
8.     Zalt-Bommel,  1865. 

Forbes  (Mrs.  H.  O.),  Insulinde.     8.     London. 
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Gorkom  (van),    De  Oost-Indlsche   Cultures  in  betrekking  tot  handel  en   nijverheicl. 
Amsterdam,  1881 

Haga  (A.),  Nederlandsch  Nieuw  Guinea  en  de  Papoesche  Eilanden.    2  vols.    Batavia, 
1884.  • 

Helhoald  (Fr.  Von),  Das  Colonialsystem  der  Niederlander  in  Ostindien.    8.    Leipzig, 
1873. 

Hollander  (Dr.  J.  T.  de),  Haudleiding  bij  de  beoefening  van  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volken- 
kunde  van  Ned.  Indie.     Breda,  1883. 

Idem,  Borneo's  Wester-afdeeling.    Zalt-Bommel,  1854. 

Hugronje  (Dr.  Snouck),  De  Atjehers.     Batavia,  1894. 

Jaarcijfers  over  1893  en  vorigejaren  omtrentde  kolonien.     Uitgegeven  door  de  Vereeni- 
ging  voor  de  Statistiek  in  Ncderland. 

Keuchenius  (Dr.  L.  W.  C),  Handelingen  betreffende  het  reglement  op  het  beleid  der  re- 
gering  van  Nederlandsch  Indie.    3  vol.     Utrecht,  1857. 

Margadareh  (Dr.  C.  W.),  Nel  Regeeringsreglement  von  Ned.  Indie.     1895. 

Money  (J.  W.  B.),  Java,  or,  How  to  Manage  a  Colony ;  showing  a  practical  solution  of 
the  questions  now  affecting  British  India.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1861. 

Palgrave(W.  G.),  Dutch  Guiana.     8.     London,  1876. 

Powell  (F.  B.  S.  B.),  In  Savage  Isles  and  Settled  Lands.     8.     London,  1892. 

JRecZus  (Elisee),  Universal  Geography.     Vol.  XIV.     London,  1890. 

Tijdschrift  van  het  koninklijk  instituut  voor  taal-,  land-  en  volkenkunde  van  Neder- 
landsch-Indie.    's  Gi'avenhage,  1852-95. 

Veth  (Prof.  P.  J.),  Java :  geographisch,  ethnologisch,  historlsch.     Haarlem.     3  vols. 
1875-84. 

Verslag  der  Javasche  Bank  over  1893-94. 

Wallace  (Alfred  Russel),  The  Malay  Archipelago.    8.     London,  1869. 

Worsfold  (W.  B.),  A  Visit  to  Java.    8.    London,  1893. 
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NICARAGUA. 

(Eepublica  de  Nicaragua.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  new  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  was  proclaimed  on  July 
4,  1894.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Congress  of  one  House.  The 
Legislature  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the  term  being  two  years,  and  the 
number  of  representatives  40.  The  executive  power  is  with  a  President 
elected  for  four  years. 

President  of  the  Eeptoblic. — General  Santos  Zelaya,  for  the  term  1894-98. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  council  of  responsible 
ministers,  composed  of  the  four  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public 
Instruction  ;  Finance  ;  Interior,  Justice,  War,  and  Marine  ;  Public  "Works. 

The  active  army  consists  of  2,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  men,  and 
a  militia  or  national  guard  of  5,000. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  ol  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  49, 200  English  square  miles,  and 
the  population  (1895)  380,000,  or  including  uncivilised  Indians  420,000, 
giving  about  8 -5  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  The  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  aboriginal  '  Indians, '  mulattoes,  negroes,  and  mixed 
races,  and  the  number  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants  is  very  small  but 
on  the  increase.  Their  number  is  about  1,200.  There  are  14  towns  with 
from  2,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  raising  of  coffee.  The  capital  of  the  Republic 
and  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Managua,  situated  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants. 

On  November  20,  1894,  the  so-called  Mosquito  Reserve  was  reincorporated 
with  the  territory  of  the  Republic  by  free  resolution  of  the  Indians.  The 
new  '  Departamento  '  is  called  Departamento  de  Zelaya.  It  brings  the  number 
of  provinces  of  Nicaragua  up  to  13,  and  the  area  to  49,200  square  miles. 

Instruction. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  1894  there  were  1,020  schools  with 
20,000  pupils.  There  are,  besides,  two  higher  schools  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls. 

Finance. 

In  1892  the  revenue  was  1,764,037  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  2,983,576 
dollars.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  annual  revenue  are  derived  from  Government 
monopolies  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from 
import  and  export  duties  and  a  tax  on  slaughtered  cattle.  The  expenditure 
is  principall)  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  2, 000  men,  and  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

The  public  debt  consists  of  the  internal  debt,  amounting  in  1894  to 
7,000,000  dollars,  and  a  loan  raised  in  London  in  1886  for  285,000^.  in  6  per 
cent,  bonds,  with  a  mortgage  on  the  93  miles  of  railway  controlled  by  the  State 
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as  well  as  on  the  customs  revenue.     Default  was  made  in  payment  of  interest 
on  July  1,  1894  ;  the  amount  due  for  one  year  is  17,100Z. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

There  are  about  400,000,  head  of  cattle  in  the  Republic,  and  there  is  a  large 
export  of  hides. 

The  culture  of  bananas  is  extending,  as  is  also  the  coffee  industry.  The 
total  area  under  coffee  is  estimated  (1892)  at  38,000  manzanas  (1  manzana  = 
nearly  two  acres). 

There  are  (1891)  in  the  Republic  109  mines,  worked  by  American  com- 
panies. In  nearly  all  of  these  gold  is  found  mixed  with  silver  ;  in  a  few, 
silver  mixed  with  copper. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  the  total  imports  amounted  (in  cur- 
rency) to  2,536,820  pesos;  1890,  3,327,007  pesos;  1891,  2,738,500  pesos; 
1892,  6,006,806  pesos  ;  exports,  1889,  3,162,683  pesos;  1890,  3,834,137 
pesos;  1891,  2,376,500  pesos.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  coffee,  113,719 
quintals  in  1890,  valued  at  2,487,646  pesos  ;  in  1893,  130,000  quintals  ;  in 
1894,  123,180  quintals.  At  Corinto,  in  the  year  1893-94,  the  imports 
amounted  to  868,962  gold  dollars  ;  exports,  3,642,997  pesos  (coffee, 
2,865,924  pesos).  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  North  America, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Nicaragua 
^according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns)  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Imports  into  U.K.  from  Nica- 
ragua     

Exports  of  home  produce  to 
Nicaragua     .... 


1892 


£ 

59,010 
128,739 


1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

86,077 

77,723 

74,222 

190,067 

The  chief  import  from  Nicaragua  in  1894  was  coffee,  57,605Z.  ;  and  the 
chief  exports  to  Nicaragua,  cottons,  131,938Z.  ;  iron,  8,847?. 


Communications. 

A  canal  has  been  begun  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts. 

There  are  2,100  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  Republic,  with  72  stations. 
There  are  91  miles  of  railway  open  in  the  Republic,  which  cost  2,700,000  dollars. 
One  line  extends  from  Corinto,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Momotombo,  58  miles,  and 
another  from  Managua,  the  capital,  to  Granada,  33  miles.  Concessions  were 
granted  for  a  line  from  San  Miguellito  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Blue  River, 
100  miles  ;  for  another  from  the  Pueblos  district  to  Masaya,  25  miles  ;  and  for 
a  third  from  Momotombo  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  200  miles. 
These  concessions  have  lapsed  ;  but  the  Government  is  to  build  the  lines  on 
its  own  account.  The  construction  of  the  line  from  San  Miguellito  to  the  city 
of  Rama  (102  miles),  was  to  be  commenced  in  August,  1895.  In  1891  there 
were  54  post  offices.     There  are  1,245  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  59  offices. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  system  of  money  is  the  same  as  in  Honduras,  though  Mexican, 
Chilian,  Peruvian,  and  other  South  and  Central  American  dollars  are  issued 
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as  well  by  the  Bank  of  London  and  Central  America  as  by  tlie  Government ; 
there  is  also  a  paper  currency.  Since  January  7,  1893,  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  has  been,  in  use. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Nicaragua  in  Great  Britain. 

Consul-Gcneral. — Frederick  S.  Isaac. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Nottingham,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Southampton,  Cardiff,  Newport  (Mon. ), 
Brighton,  Belize,  Gibraltar. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Nica*ragua. 

Minister  and  Consicl- General. — Audley  C.  Gosling. 
Consul  at  Granada.  — Marshall  Vaughau. 
Consul  at  Grey  town. — H.  F.  Bingham, 
Consul  at  Managita. — Charles  E.  Nicol. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Nicaragua. 

1,  Official  Publications. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Nicaragua,  in  'Deutsches  Handels-Archiv,'  for  October,  1895. 
Berlin. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,     Annual  Series,     8.    London. 

Nicaragua,  No.  51  of  the  Bulletins  of  t!ie  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washing- 
ton, 1892, 


2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Belly  (N.),  Percement  de  I'isthme  de  Panama  par  le  canal  de  Nicaragua.     8,    Paris,  1885, 

Belt  (Thomas),  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua :  a  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Gold 
Mines  of  Chon tales,  «fec,     8,     London,  1873, 

Boyle  (Frederick),  A  Ride  across  a  Continent.     2  vols.     8,    London,  1868. 

Billow  (A,  von),  Der  Freistaat  Nicaragua  in  Mittelamerika,    8,     Berlin,  1849. 

Kalb  (C.  de),  Nicaragua  ;  Studies  on  tlie  Mosquito  Shore  in  1892.  American  Geographi- 
cal Society,  1893. 

Levy  (P.),  Notas  geograflcas  y  economicas  sobre  la  republic  de  Nicaragua,     Paris,  1873. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Centralamerika      2  vols,     8.     Hamburg,  1863, 

Pector  (Desire),  Etude  Economique  sur  la  Republique  de  Nicaragua,    Neucliatel,  1893. 

Scherzer  (Karl,  Ritter  von),  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Freistaat^n 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  und  San  Salvador.     8.     Braunschweig,  1857. 

Squier  (E,  G.),  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Scenery,  Monuments,  and  the  proposed  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal,     2  vols,     8,     London,  1852, 

Wethavi  (J.  W.  Bodham),  Across  Central  America.    S.    London,  1877. 
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OMAN. 

An  independent  State  in  South-eastern  Arabia  extending  along  a  coast  line — 
S.E.  and  S.  W. — of  almost  1,000  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz  and  inland  to 
the  deserts.  Area,  82,0(^0  square  miles  ;  population,  1,500,000.  The  capital, 
Muscat  (60,000  inhabitants),  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  till  the  seven- 
teenth century.  After  various  vicissitudes  it  was  taken  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Ahmed  bin  Sa'eed,  of  Yemenite  origin,  who  was  elected  Imam  in 
1741,  His  family  have  since  ruled.  The  present  Sultan  is  Seyyid  Feysal  bin 
Turki,  second  son  of  the  late  Seyyid  Turki  bin  Sa'eed  bin  Sultan,  who  succeeded 
his  father  June  4,  1888,  and  has  now  been  formally  recognised  by  the  British 
Government.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  power  of  the  Imam 
of  Oman  extended  over  a  large  area  of  Arabia,  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
a  strip  on  the  Persian  coast,  and  a  long  strip  of  the  African  coast  south  of 
Cape  Guardafui,  including  Socotra  and  Zanzibar.  On  the  death  of  Sultan 
Sa'eed  in  1854  Zanzibar  was  detached  from  Oman  and  placed  under  the  rule  of 
the  second  son,  and  subsequent  troubles  curtailed  the  area  of  the  state  in  Asia. 
The  closest  relations  have  for  years  existed  between  the  Government  of  India 
and  Oman,  and  a  British  Consul  or  Political  Agent  resides  at  Muscat.  The 
authority  of  the  Sultan  does  not  extend  far  beyond  Muscat. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  amounts  to  about  200, 000  dollars. 

The  exports  in  1894-95  were  valued  at  1,628,580  dollars  ;  chiefly  dates, 
585,000  dollars  ;  cotton  fabrics,  150,000  dollars  ;  fruit,  45,000  dollars  ;  pearls, 
40,000  dollars  ;  rice,  28,000  dollars  ;  salt,  45,000  dollars  ;  fish,  13,000  dollars. 
The  imports  were  valued  at  2,079,600  dollars  ;  chiefly  rice,  77,150  dollars  ; 
coff'ee,  50,000  dollars  ;  sugar,  70,000  dollars  ;  cotton  stuff",  155,000  dollars  ; 
twist,  80,000  dollars;  salt,  50,000  dollars;  pearls,  75,000  dollars;  mother- 
o'-pearl,  25,000  dollars;  ghee,  45,000  dollars;  oil  sweet  and  cocoa-nut, 
30,000  dollars. 

The  imports  from  India  were  valued  at  1,535,600  dollars ;  Persian 
Gulf,  &c.,  335,030  dollars ;  South  Arabia  and  Africa,  191,770  dollars ; 
United  States,  Mauritius,  and  Singapore,   17,200  dollars. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Muscat  in  1894-95,  381  of  173,010 
tons,  of  which  123  of  151,000  tons  were  European. 

Administrative  Report  of  the  Pers  an  Gulf  Political  Residency  for  1894-95.    Calcutta 
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ORANGE    FREE  STATE. 

(Oranje-Yrijstaat.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  known  as  the  Orange  Free  State,  founded  originally  by  Boers 
who  quitted  Cape  Colony  in  1836  and  following  years,  is  separated  from  the 
Cape  Colony  by  the  Orange  River,  has  British  Basutoland  and  Natal  on  the 
east,  the  Transvaal  on  the  north,  and  Transvaal  and  Griqualand  West  on  the 
west.  Its  independence  was  declared  on  February  23,  1854,  and  a  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed  April  10,  1854,  and  revised  February  9,  1866,  and  May  8, 
1879,  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  popular  Assembly,  the  Volks- 
raad,  of  58  members,  elected  by  suffrage  of  the  burghers  (adult  white  males) 
for  four  years  from  every  district,  town,  and  ward,  or  lield-cornetcy  in  the 
country  districts.  Every  two  years  one-half  of  the  members  vacate  their  seats 
and  an  election  takes  place.  The  members  of  the  Volksraad  receive  pay  at  the 
rate  of  21.  per  day.  Eligible  are  burghers  25  years  of  age,  owners  of  real 
property  to  the  value  of  500Z.  Voters  must  be  white  burghers  by  birth  or 
naturalisation,  be  owners  of  real  property  of  not  less  than  150^.,  or  lessees  of 
real  property  of  an  annual  rental  of  36Z.,  or  have  a  yearly  income  of  not  less 
than  200Z.,  or  be  owners  of  personal  property  of  the  value  of  300Z.,  and  have 
been  in  the  State  for  not  less  than  three  years.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
President  chosen  for  five  years  by  universal  suffrage,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council.  The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Government  Secre- 
tary, the  Landdrost  of  the  capital,  and  three  unofficial  members  appointed  by 
the  Volksraad,  one  every  year  for  three  years. 
President  of  the  Republic.  — 

There  is  a  Landdrost  or  Magistrate  appointed  to  each  of  the  districts  (19)  of 
the  Republic  by  the  President,  the  appointment  requiring  the  confirmation  of 
the  Volksraad.  In  every  ward  there  are  commissioners  for  various  purposes, 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  burghers. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Free  State  is  estimated  at  48,326  square  miles  ;  it  is  divided 
into  19  districts.  At  a  census  taken  in  1890  the  white  population  was  found 
to  be  77,716—40,571  males  and  37,145  females.  Of  the  population  51,910  were 
born  in  the  Free  State  and  21,116  in  the  Cape  Colony.  There  were  besides 
129,787  natives  in  the  State — 67,791  males  and  61,996  females — making  a 
total  population  of  207,503.  The  capital,  Bloemfontein,  had  2,077  white 
inhabitants  in  1890  and  1,382  natives.  Of  the  white  population  10,761  were 
returned  in  1890  as  directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  there  were  41,817 
'  coloured  servants. ' 

Immigration  is  on  the  increase,  mainly  from  Germany  and  England. 
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Religion. 


The  Government  contributes  9,000Z.  for  religious  purposes.  The  State  is 
divided  into  36  parochial  districts  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  There  are  about 
80  churches.  The  principal  body  is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  with  68,940 
adherents ;  of  Wesleyans  there  are  753  ;  English  Episcopalians,  1,353  ; 
Lutherans,  312  ;  Roman  Catholics,  466  ;  Jews,  113. 


Instruction. 

The  system  of  education  is  national.  Small  grants  are  also  made  to  the 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  The  Government  schools  are 
managed  by  elected  local  boards,  which  choose  the  teachers,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  their  qualifications.  Education 
is  not  compulsory  nor  free  except  for  very  poor  children.  In  1893-94  about 
40,000Z.  was  allotted  to  education,  a  portion  of  which  consisted  of  interest  on  a 
capital  of  200,000Z.  set  apart  by  the  Volksraad  for  this  purpose.  Besides  this 
amount  a  considerable  sum  was  spent  upon  school  buildings  under  the  Public 
Works  Department.  There  are  no  foundations,  properly  so  called,  for  educa- 
tion. In  1893-94  there  were  149  Government  schools,  inclusive  of  the  two 
higher  schools  and  the  infant  school  at  Bloemfontein,  with  5,178  pupils  and 
195  teachers.  Grants  are  made  to  private  schools  on  certain  conditions.  In 
1893-94  there  were  53  such  schools,  with  853  pupils.  The  Grey  College,  the 
highest  school  for  boys,  prepares  candidates  for  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion of  the  Cape  University  ;  and  the  '  Eunice '  Institute  is  a  similar  school 
for  girls. 

At  the  census  of  1890  45,015  of  the  white  population  could  read  and  write. 
2,721  only  read,  23,722  (of  whom  19,508  were  under  7  years  of  age)  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  while  6,258  were  not  specified. 

There  is  a  good  public  library  in  Bloemfontein,  and  small  libraries  in 
several  villages. 

There  is  a  Government  Gazette,  one  daily  and  two  bi-weekly  papers. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Roman  Dutch  law  prevails.  The  superior  courts  of  the  country  are 
the  High  Courts  of  Justice,  with  three  judges,  and  the  circuit  courts.  The 
inferior  courts  are  the  court  of  the  Landdrost  and  the  court  of  Landdrost  and 
Heemraden.  The  circuit  courts,  at  which  the  judges  of  the  High  Court 
preside  in  turn,  are  held  twice  a  year  in  the  chief  town  of  every  district.  In 
these  courts  criminal  cases  are  tried  before  a  jury.  The  court  of  Landdrost 
and  Heemraden  consists  of  the  Landdrost  (a  stipendiary  magistrate)  and  two 
assessors.  The  Landdrost's  court  thus  has  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
There  are  also  justices  of  the  peace  who  try  minor  offences  and  settle  minor 
disputes. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  crime.  Thcic  are  police-constables  in  every  town, 
and  mounted  police  patrol  the  couutiy. 

Finance. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five 
years  (ending  February)  : — 
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Years 

1                 Revenue 

Expenditui-e 

j                      £. 

i                         ^ 

1890-91 

376,912 

'                304,006 

1891-92 

386,589 

i                407,610                 1 

1892-93                ! 

310,372 

378,922 

1893-94 

293,790 

323,899 

1894-95 

306,653 

319,221 

Among  the  items  of  revenue  (1894-95)  are  quit  rents,  15,500^. ;  transfer  dues, 
20,000^.  ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  23,650Z.  ;  import  dues,  98,000Z.  ;  stamps, 
47,000Z.  ;  native  poll-tax,  13,000?.  ;  and  of  expenditure,  salaries,  48,155Z,  ; 
police,  11,890Z.  ;  education,  43,800?.  ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  28,315?.  ;  public 
works,  97,842?.  ;  artillery,  4,900?. 

The  Republic  has  a  debt  of  55,000?.  (1895),  but  possesses  considerable 
public  property  in  land,  buildings,  bridges,  telegraphs,  &c.  (valued  at 
417,000?.),  and  in  its  share  in  the  National  Bank,  amounting  to  70,000/, 
lUoemfontein  has  a  municipal  debt  of  7,000?. 


Defence. 

Frontier  measures  about  900  miles  ;  of  this  400  miles  marches  with  'Cape 
Colony,  200  Basutoland,  100  Natal,  and  S.A.  Republic  200  miles. 

There  are  no  fortifications  on  the  frontier. 

Every  able-bodied  man  in  the  State  above  16  and  under  60  years  of  age  is 
compelled  to  take  arms  when  called  upon  by  his  Field  Cornet  (equal  to  the 
rank  of  a  captain),  when  necessity  demands  it.  The  number  of  burghers 
available  is  17,381.  A  battery  of  artillery  is  stationed  at  the  capital, 
Bloemfontein  ;  52  officers  and  men,  with  350  passed  artillerists,  as  a  reserve. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  State  consists  of  undulating  plains,  affording  excellent  grazing.  A 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country  is  suited  for  agriculture,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  produced.  The  number  of  farms  in  1890  was 
6,000,  with  a  total  of  24,675,800  acres,  of  which  250,600  were  cultivated. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  248,878  horses,  276,073  oxen,  619,026  other 
cattle  (burthen),  6,619,992  sheep,  858,155  goats,  and  1,461  ostriches. 

The  diamond  production  in  1890  was  99,255  carats,  valued  at  223,960?.  ; 
in  1891,  108,311  carats,  valued  at  202,551?.;  in  1893,  209,653  carats  valued 
at  414,179?.  Garnets  and  other  precious  stones  are  found,  and  there  are  rich 
coal-mines  ;  gold  has  also  been  found. 

Commerce. 

As  the  exports  and  imports  pass  through  the  Cape  and  Natal  ports,  and 
are  included  in  the  returns  for  these  colonies,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  commerce.  In  1890  the  imports  were  esti- 
mated at  1,487,450?.  ;  in  1891  at  1,620,660?.  The  principal  export  is  wool, 
as  also  hides,  diamonds  (415,262?.  in  the  year  1893-94),  and  ostrich  feathers  ; 
considerable  quantities  of  British  produce  are  imported. 
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Communications. 

The  capital,  Bloemfontein,  is  connected  with  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  the 
Cape  Colony  by  telegraph  ;  1,500  miles  of  telegraph  have  been  constructed.  A 
railway  constructed  by  the  Cape  Colonial  Government  connects  the  Orange  River 
(at  Norval's  Pont)  with  Bloemfontein,  121  miles,  and  Bloemfontein  with  the 
Transvaal  (at  Viljoens  drift  on  the  Vaal  River)  209  miles.  Harrismith  is  con- 
nected with  Natal  by  railway,  and  a  line  is  in  construction  from  the  main  line  at 
Kroonstad  to  the  coal-mines  at  Vierfontein  in  the  Kroonstad  district,  a 
distance  of  about  60  miles.  There  are  roads  throughout  the  districts,  ox- 
waggons  being  the  principal  means  of  conveyance. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  English.  The  land  measure,  the 
Morgen,  is  equal  to  about  2iV  acres. 

Consul-General  in  London. — Sir  Wm.  Dunn. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference. 

Census  van  den  Oranje-Vrijsluat,  opgenoinen  op  31  Maart,  1890.    Bloemfontein,  1891. 

Jeppe's  Transvaal  Almanac  and  Directory  tor  1890.    Cape  Town,  1890. 

JohnUon  (Keith),  Africa.     London,  1884. 

Noble  (J.),  Illustrated  Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  South  Africa.  Cape  Town, 
Johannesburg,  and  London,  1893. 

NorriM- Newman  (C.  L.),  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  London 
1882. 

Sandeman  (E.  F.),  Eight  Months  in  an  Ox- Wagon.    London,  1880. 

Silver's  Handbook  to  South  Africa.     4th  Edition.    London,  1891. 

The  Argus  Annual  and  S.  African  Directory,  1893.     Cajie  Town,  1893. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  South  Africa.     2  vols.     London,  1878. 

Weber  (Ernest  de),  Quatre  ans  »u  pays  des  Boers.     Paris,  1882. 
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PARAGUAY. 

(Republica  del  Paraguay.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  gained  its  independence  from  Spanish  rule  in  1811, 
and  after  a  short  government  by  two  consuls,  the  supreme  power  was  seized, 
in  1815,  by  Dr.  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  Francia,  who  exercised  autocratic 
sway  as  dictator  till  his  death,  September  20,  1840.  Dr.  Francia's  reign  was 
followed  by  an  interregnum,  which  lasted  till  1842,  when  a  National  Congress, 
meeting  at  the  capital  Asuncion,  elected  two  nephews  of  the  Dictator,  Don 
Mariano  Roque  Alonso  and  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  joint  consuls  of  the 
Republic.  Another  Congress  voted,  March  13,  1844,  a  new  Constitution,  and, 
March  14,  elected  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  sole  President ;  he  was  continued 
by  another  election,  March  14,  1857.  At  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  September 
10,  1862,  his  son,  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  born  1827,  succeeded  to  the 
supreme  power.  President  Lopez,  in  1864,  began  a  dispute  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  entry  of  a  Brazilian  army, 
united  with  forces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Uruguay,  into  the 
Republic,  June  1865.  After  a  struggle  of  five  years,  Lopez  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Aquidaban,  March  1,  1870. 

A  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  November  25,  1870.  The  legisla- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Deputies,  the  executive  being  entrusted  to  a  President,  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  Avith  a  non-active  Vice-President  at  his  side.  The  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  the  former  in  the  ratio 
of  one  representative  to  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  one  to  6,000  in- 
habitants, though  in  the  case  of  the  sparsely  populated  divisions  a  greater 
ratio  is  permitted.    The  Senators  and  Deputies  receive  each  200Z.  per  annum. 

President  of  the  Republic. — General  Egusquiza,  for  the  term  1894-97. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  responsible 
ministers,  five  in  number,  presiding  over  the  departments  of  the  Interior,  of 
Finance,  of  Worship  and  Justice,  of  War,  and  of  Foreign  Aff'airs.  The 
President  receives  a  salary  of  1,900Z.,  the  Vice-President  960?.,  and  each  of 
the  ministers  600?.  a  year  ;  but  the  total  administrative  expenses  are  stated  not 
to  exceed  5,000Z, 

The  country  is  divided  into  23  counties  (partidos),  which  are  governed  by 
chiefs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  assisted  by  municipal  councils. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Paraguay  is  98,000  square  miles.  An  enumeration  made  by  the 
Government  in  1857  showed  the  population  to  number  1,337,439  souls.  At 
the  beginning  of  1873  the  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  an  official  re- 
turn (regarded  as  exaggerated),  was  reduced  to  221,079,  comprising  28,746 
men  and  106,254  women  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  86,079  children,  the 
enormous  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  as  well  as  the  vast  decrease  of  the 
population,  telling  the  results  of  the  war.  A  very  imperfect  census  of  March 
1,  1887,  gives  the  population  as  329,645—155,425  men  and  174,220  women. 
There  are  besides  60,000  semi-civilised  and  70,000  uncivilised  Indians.  In 
1893  the  population  was  estimated  at  480,000.  Of  foreigners  in  Paraguay  in 
1887,  there  were  5,000  Argentines,  2,000  Italians,  600  Brazilians,  740 
Germans,  500  Frciicb,  400  Swiss,  and  100  English,  The  country  is  divided 
into  23  electoral  districts.  The  population  of  the  capital,  Asuncion,  was 
24,838  in  1886;  other  towns  are  Villa  Rica,  11,000;   Concepcion,  11,000; 
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San  Pedro,  12,000  ;  Luque,  8,000 — including  their  districts.  In  1887  there 
were  1,809  marriages,  9,365  births  (65  per  cent,  illegitimate),  and  4,463 
deaths.  In  the  eleven  years  1881-1891  there  were  5,957  immigrants  of  whom 
1,657  were  Italians,  1,342  Germans,  955  French,  850  Spaniards.  The  total 
number  in  1891  was  448  ;  in  1892,  539  ;  in  1893,  656,  of  whom  225  were 
from  Australia.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  territory  was  national  property ; 
but  in  recent  years  most  of  it  has  been  sold,  much  of  it  in  very  large  estates. 

Religion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  but 
the  free  exercise  of  other  religions  is  permitted.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory. In  1887  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  adult  Paraguayans  and  60  per  cent, 
of  adult  foreigners  could  read  and  write.  There  were  in  1891  139  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  16,000  pujnls.  There  are,  besides,  over  100  schools 
subsidised  by  the  Council  of  Education,  and  at  Asuncion  there  is  a  National 
College,  with  15  professors  and  205  students.  Besides  contributions  from 
general  taxes,  there  is  a  special  Government  Jund  for  education  consisting  of 
a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  customs  dues,  &c. 

Asuncion  has  also  a  public  library  and  five  newspapers. 

A  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  various  inferior  trilmnals,  with  local  magis- 
trates, exercise  judicial  functions.  In  1887, 1,091  persons  were  tried  for  olfenccs, 
51  of  them  for  serious  crime. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  customs,  stamps  and  other  dues,  and  from  the 
sale  of  land  and  yerbales.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  four  years  arc 
officially  given  as  follows  : — 


1890-91 


1891- 


1892-93 


1693-94 


j  Revenue   . 
Expenditure 


Dollars 
1,647,717 
2,485,203 


Dollars        I        Dollars 
2,731,507     i    5,775,899 
3,829,569     i    5,852,722 


Dollars 
5,900,723 
5,507,936 


The  revenue  for  1894-95  was  estimated  at  3,122,136  dollars,  and  expendi- 
ture at  3,152,019  dollars. 

In  1874,  the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Paraguay  stood  at  1,505,400?., 
the  outstanding  amount  of  loans  contracted  in  1871  and  1872.  In  1885  it 
was  agreed  that  850,000Z.  of  new  bonds  should  be  issued  in  exchange  for  this 
amount,  an  arrangement  was  .made  for  the  future  payment  of  interest,  and 
an  assignment  of  land  was  executed  in  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  up  to 
July,  1886.  Land  warrants  were  issued  to  holders  of  unpaid  coupons,  and 
the  Paraguay  Land  Company  (now  called  the  Anglo- Paraguayan  Land 
Company)  was  formed  to  deal  with  these  Avarrants.  Interest  nnder  the  new 
arrangement  was  paid  till  January  1,  1892.  The  outstanding  principal 
amounts  to  836,550?.,  and  the  arrears  of  interest  up  to  January  1,  1895,  to 
76,500Z.  ;  total,  913,050Z.  The  guarantee  debt  due  by  the  Government  to 
the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway  amounted  to  257,430/.  The  debt  due  to 
Brazil  is  put  at  9,876,500  pesos,  and  that  to  the  Argentine  Republic  at 
12,393,600  i»esos.  The  authorised  amount  of  the  issue  of  legal  currency 
notes  is  5,000,000  pesos. 

Defence. 

The  army,  comjirising  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  maintained  chiefly  to 
preserve  internal  order,  consists  of  82  officers  and  1,345  men.  Every  citizen 
from  20  to  35  years  of  age  is  lial)le  to  military  service.  There  is  a  screAv 
steamer  of  440  tons  and  4  guns,  and  2  small  steamers  on  the  river. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  horned  cattle  in  Paraguay  in  1891  was  861,954  ;  horses 
99,693,  mules  and  asses  4,621,  sheep  62,920,  goats  14,656,  pigs  10,778.  Besides 
yerha  mate,  the  chief  products  are: — maize,  of  which  8,229,823  acres  were 
cultivated  in  1890,  manioc  7,015,862  acres,  beans  2,574,962  acres,  tobacco 
1,980,611  acres,  sugar  cane  887,796  acres,  raani  719,816  acres,  potatoes  and 
vegetables  540,894  acres,  rice  371,492  acres,  lucerne  192,736  acres,  cotton 
126,313  acres,  coffee  69,970  acres  In  1890-91  jniblic  lands  and  yerbales  were 
sold  to  the  value  of  324,873  dollars,  and  the  rent  of  Government  forests  and 
lands  was  12,653  dollars.  Immigration  is  encouraged  and  agricultural  settle- 
ments or  'colonies,'  near  Villa  Rica,  of  which  there  are  six,  with,  in  all, 
3,693  colonists.  About  500,000  acres  were  ceded  to  an  Australian  company, 
and  at  the  end  of  1893  about  200  Australian  emigrants  had  arrived  to  settle  on 
these  lands.  The  colony,  however,  owing  to  internal  disagreement  and 
other  causes,  has  not  yet  been  altogether  successful. 

Paraguay  contains  valuable  minerals  which  are  now  unworked.  ^  Iron 
abounds  in  the  south,  and  marble  in  the  north,  and  pyrites,  copper,  kaolin,  are 
found. 

Commerce. 

The  following  is  the  value  in  gold  dollars  of  the  imports  and  exports  for 
Hve  years  :— 

—  ''         1890         i         1891  !         1892  :         1893  1894         i 


Imports      .     '  2,725,611  |  1,802,000  '  2,190,116  \  2,533,000  !  2,222,202 
Exports      .     i  2,901,589     6,359,830i  j  9,270,138^  j  9,135,000i  |  1,835,665 


J  Paper  Dollars. 

The  chief  imports  are  textiles — 85  per  cent,  from  Great  Britain  ;  wines, 
rice.     About  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  come  from  Britain. 

The  value  of  ycrba  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  exported  was,  in  1891,  1,352,000 
pesos  ;  tobacco,  in  1891,  626,000  pesos  ;  and  hides  and  skins,  in  1891,  379,000 
pesos  ;  timber  in  1891,  270,000  pesos. 

The  British  trade  passes  almost  entirely  through  the  territories  of  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation.  In  1894  there  were  no  direct  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  Paraguay,  and  the  British  exports  direct  to 
Paraguay  amounted  to  only  2,706^. 

Communications. 

In  1893,  407  vessels  of  202,753  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Asuncion  from 
abroad,  and  383  of  191,646  tons  cleared  for  foreign  ports.  In  river  traffic 
(1893)  945  vessels  of  21,202  tons  entered  the  port  of  Asuncion. 

There  is  a  railway  from  Asuncion  to  Caazapa,  but  the  proposed  extension 
to  Encarnacion  has  not  been  carried  out.  The  actual  length  of  line  open 
(1892)  is  about  150  miles.  Gross  receipts  in  1894  amounted  to  754,680  paper 
pesos.  There  arc  10  miles  of  tramway.  There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  at  the  side 
of  the  railway  ;  the  national  telegraph  connects  Asuncion  with  Corrientes 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  thus  with  the  outside  world  ;  there  are 
altogether  360  miles  of  telegraph  wire  ;  there  were  31,451  messages  in  1893. 
The  telephone  is  in  operation  at  Asuncion.  Paraguay  joined  the  postal  union 
in  1881  ;  in  1891  the  number  of  post  offices  was  69  ;  letters,  &c.,  received  or 
transmitted  in  1893,  1,362,514  ;  receipts  (1893),  91,109  paper  pesos. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  banks  in  Paraguay  (1894)  are  the  National  Bank,  a  State  institution 
and  now  in  liquidation  ;  the  Agricultural  Bank,  a  State  institution  with 
certain  State  funds  assigned  to  it  as  capital  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture ;  the  Hypothecary  Bank,  now  in  liquidation  ;  the  Bank  of  Paraguay 
and  the  Plate  River,  also  in  liquidation.  The  only  regular  banks  actually 
in  operation  are  the  Territorial  Bank  and  the  Mercantile  Bank. 

Paper  money  is  the  chief  circulating  medium,  the  value  of  the  paper  peso 
being  about  l^d. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. — ^}iq  Peso,  ox  Dollar  — \Q0  Centaxos.     Nominal  value,  4^. 
'J'here  is  an  extensive  paper  currency,  and  the  currency  of  Brazil  is  also  in  use. 
Weights  and  Measures, 
11\\Q  Quintal  .         .         .         .    =   101-40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
,,    Arroba    .         .         .         .    =     25"35    ,,  ,, 

,,    Fanega  .         .         .         .    =   1^  imperial  bushel. 
,,    Sino  (land  measure)  .    =  69§  Engl.  sq.  yards. 

,,    Legua  cuadrada      .         .    =  12^  Engl.  sq.  miles. 
The  weights  and  measures  of  the  Argentine   Confederation   are   also   in 
general  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Paraguay. 
Jinvoy  and  Minister.  — 

Consul  at  Asuncion. — W.  J.  Holmes. 

2.  Of  Paraguay  in  Great  Britain. 

Co nsitl- General  in  Great  Britain. — Christopher  James.     Accredited  May 
14,  1884. 

Consul  in  London. — A.  F.  Baillie. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Manchester. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Paraguay. 

Anuario  Bstadistico  de  la  Republica  del  Paraguay.     Asuncion. 

Mensage  del  Presidente  de  la  Republica,  presentado  al  Congreso  Legislative  de  la  Nacion 
4.     Asuncion,  1895. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series.     8.     London. 

Revue  du  Paraguay.     Published  monthly.     Asuncion. 

Deutsches  Handels-Archiv  for  April  1895.     4.     Berlin,  1895. 
■    Paraguay.    Bulletin  No.  54  of  the  Bureau  (  f  the  American  Republics,  Washington,  1892. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  for  1894.  Appendix. 
London,  1895. 

Azara  (Felix  de),  Voyages  dans  I'Amerique  meridionale.     Paris,  1809. 

Braine-le-Conte,  La  Republique  de  Paraguay.     Bordeaux,  1889. 

Bruyssel  (E.  van).  La  Republique  du  Paraguay.     Bruxelles,  1893. 

Criado  (M.  A.),  Guide  de  I'emigrant  au  Paraguay.    Asuncion,  1889. 

Demersay  (L.  A.),  HisLoire  physique,  economique  et  politique  du  Paraguay  et  des  etab- 
iissements  des  Jesuites.     2  vols.     8.     Paris,  1865. 

Forster (Bernhard),  Einiges  iiber  Paraguay,  in  'Deutsche  Kolonial-Zeitung,' Nov.  1887. 

Kennedy  (A.  J.),  La  Plata,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  during  the  War.     8.     London,  1869. 

La  Dardye  (E.  De  B.),  Paraguay  :  The  Land  and  the  People,  Natural  Wealth  and  Com- 
mercial Capabilities.  English  Edition.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.  London,  1892. 

Mansfield  (Charles),  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Plate.  New  Edition.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley.     8.     London,  1856. 

Masterman  (G.  F.),  Seven  Eventful  Years  in  Paraguay.     8.     2nd  Edition.    London,  1869. 

Mulhall  (M.  G.  and  E.  T.),  Handbook  to  the  River  Plate  Republics,  &c.,  and  the  Republics 
of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.     8.     London,  1885. 

Pafl-e  (Commander  Thomas  G.),  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Paraguaj'. 
Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata  and  adjacent  Countries 
during  the  years  1853,  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  under  the  orders  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.    8.     New  York,  1867. 

Thompson  (George),  The  Paraguayan  War ;  with  sketches  of  the  history  of  Paraguay,  and 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.    8.     London,  1869. 

Washburn  (Charles  A.),  The  History  of  Paraguay.  With  not^s  of  personal  observations, 
vols.     8.     Boston  and  New  York,  1871 
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PERSIA. 

(Iran.) 
Reigning  Shah. 

Nasr  ed-din,  born  Monday,  6  Safar,  a.h.  1247  =  17-18  July, 
1831  ;  eldest  son  of  Muhammed  Shah;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  September  10,  1848.  Coronation  at 
Teheran,  October  20,  1848. 

Children  of  the  Shdh. — I.  Muzafer  ed-din,  heir-apparent 
(Valiahd),  born  14  Jemadi  II.  a.h.  1269 -March  25,  1853, 
and  has  four  sons  and  fifteen  daughters.  II.  Mas'iid,  Zil  es-Sultan, 
born  20  Safar  1266 -=  January  5,  1850,  and  has  five  sons  and 
six  daughters.  III.  Kamran,  Naib  es-Saltaneh,  born  1 9  Zilkadeh 
1272  =  July  22,  1856,  and  has  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
ly.  Salar  es-Saltaneh,  born  13  Jemadi  II.  1299  =  May  2,  1882. 
V.  Rukn  es-Saltaneh,  born  16  Rabi'  II.  1301  =  February  14, 
1883.  VI.  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  born  1891.  There  are  also 
fourteen  daughters. 

The  royal  family  is  very  numerous  :  there  are  some  thousands 
of  princes  and  princesses,  but  the  official  year-book  only  mentions 
three  brothers,  two  sisters,  140  uncles,  great-uncles,  and  cousins 
of  the  Shah. 

The  Shah  of  Persia — by  his  official  title,  '  Shahinshah,'  or  king 
of  kings — is  absolute  ruler  within  his  dominions,  and  master  of 
the  lives  and  goods  of  all  his  subjects.  The  whole  revenue  of 
the  country  being  at  their  disposal,  recent  sovereigns  of  Persia 
have  been  able  to  amass  a  large  private  fortune.  That  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  throne  is  reported  to  amount  to  five  or 
six  millions  sterling,  most  of  it  represented  by  diamonds,  the 
largest,  the  Derya  i  Nur,  of  186  carats,  and  the  Taj  i  Mah,  of  146 
carats,  and  other  precious  stones,  forming  the  crown  jewels. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Persia  is  the  fourth  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Kajars,  which  took  possession  of  the  crown  after  a  civil 
war  extending  over  fifteen  years,  from  1779  to  1794.  The  date 
of  accession  of  each  of  the  four  members  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
was  as  follows  : — 

3.  Muhammed,  grandson  of  Fath 
All 1835 

4.  Nasr  ed-din,sonof  Muliammedl848 


1.  Aglia  Muhammed       .         .     1794 

2.  Fath  Ali,  nephew  of  Agha 

Muhammed   .         .        .1797 


It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Persian  monarchs  to  alter  or  to 
overrule  the   existing  law  of  succession,  and  to  leave  the  crown 
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with  disregard    of    the    natural  heir,  to    any    member  of   their 
family. 

Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  Persia  is  in  its  most  important 
features  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  All  the  laws  are  based  on 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  though  the  power  of  the  Shah  is 
absolute,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  Muhammedan  religion,  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Prophet,  his  oral  commentaries  and  sayings,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  by  his  successors  and  the  high  priesthood. 
The  Shah  is  regarded  as  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet  (a  great  part 
of  the  priesthood  and  descendants  of  the  Prophet  [Syeds]  deny 
this),  and  it  is  as  such  that  he  claims  implicit  obedience.  Under 
him,  the  executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a  ministry,  for- 
merly consisting  of  but  two  high  functionaries,  the  grand  vizier 
and  the  lord  treasurer,  but  in  more  recent  times  divided  into 
several  departments,  after  the  European  fashion.  The  office  of 
Sadr  Azam  or  Grand  Vizir,  was  re-instituted  on  January  27, 
1893,  and  given  to  Mirza  Ali  Asghar  Khan,  Amin  i  Sultan, 
who  is  also  Minister  of  Finance,  Treasury,  and  Customs.  Other 
departments  represented  in  the  Ministry  are  : — Interior,  Foreign 
Affairs,  War,  Justice,  Commerce,  Public  Instruction,  Telegraphs, 
Mines  (the  last  three  are  under  one  minister).  Posts,  Religious 
Endowments  (both  under  one  minister),  Press — nine  ministers 
altogether.  There  are  also  about  twenty  ministers  without  port- 
folios, and  Amin  eddowleh,  the  Minister  of  Posts,  is  president  of 
the  whole  Council  of   ministers. 

The  country  is  divided  into  twenty-two  large  and  ten  small  provinces, 
which  are  governed  by  governors-general,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
central  Government,  and  can  nominate  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the  districts 
comprised  in  their  own  governments-general.  Some  of  the  governments-general 
are  very  small,  and  do  not  bear  subdivision  into  districts,  kc.  ;  others  are  very 
large,  and  comprise  several  provinces.  Governors-general  and  lieutenant- 
governors  are  generally  called  Hakim,  the  former  also  often  have  the  title 
of  Wall,  Ferman  Ferma,  &c.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  sometimes  called 
Naib  el-Hukumali ;  one  of  a  small  district  is  a  Zabit.  Every  town  has  a 
mayor  or  chief  magistrate  called  Kalantar,  or  Darogha,  or  Beglerbeggi. 
Every  quarter  of  a  town  or  parish,  and  every  village,  has  a  chief  who  is 
called  Kedkhoda.  These  officers,  whose  chief  duty  is  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  are  generally  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governors,  Init  sometimes 
elected  by  the  citizens.  Most  of  the  governors  have  a  vizir  or  a  pishkar,  a 
man  of  experience,  to  whom  arc  entrusted  the  accounts  and  the  details  of  the 
government.  The  chiefs  of  iiomad  tribes  are  called  Ilkhani,  Ilbeggi,  Wall, 
Scrdar,  Sheikh,  Tushmal  ;  they  are  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  to  the  governors  of  the  province  in  which  their  tribe  resides. 
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Area  and  Population. 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  estimates,  tlie 
country — extending  for  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
for  900  miles  from  east  to  west — contains  an  area  of  628,000 
square  miles.  A  vast  portion  of  this  area  is  an  absolute 
desert,  and  the  population  is  everywhere  so  scanty  as  not  to 
exceed,  on  the  average,  twelve  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
According  to  the  latest  estimates,  based  on  personal  observation 
of  travellers  and  statistics  of  the  Persian  Home  Office,  the  popu- 
lation of  Persia  numbered  in  1881  : — 

Inhabitants  of  cities 1,963,800 

Population  belonging  to  wandering  tribes  .         .     1,909,800 

Inhabitants  of  villages  and  country  districts     .         .     3,780,000 

Total  population  ....     7,653,600 

The  population  in  1894  is  estimated  at  about  9,000,000. 
The  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  Persia  does   not  exceed 
800. 

The  principal  cities  of  Persia  are: — Teheran,  with  210,000  ; 
Tabriz,  with  180,000;  Ispahan,  with  80,000;  Meshed,  with 
60,000 ;  Barfurush,  with  50,000 ;  Kerman,  Yezd,  each  with 
40,000  to  45,000 ;  Ramadan,  Shiraz,  Kazvin,  Kom,  Kashan,  Kesht, 
each  with  25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  nomads  260,000 
are  Arabs,  720,000  Turks,  675,000  Kurds  and  Leks,  20,700 
Baliichis  and  Gipsies,  234,000  Lurs. 

Eeligion. 

Of  the  population  about  8  millions  belong  to  the  Sliia'h  faith,  800,000 
Sunnis,  9,000  Parsis  (Guebres),  25,000  Jews,  45,000  Annenians,  and  25,000 
Nestorians. 

The  Mahometans  of  Persia  are  mostly  of  the  sect  called  Shia'h,  dilferinf,' 
to  some  extent  in  religious  doctrine,  and  more  in  historical  belief,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  who  are  called  Sunni.  The  Persian  priest- 
hood (Ulema)  is  very  powerful,  and  works  steadily  against  all  progress.  Any 
person  capable  of  reading  the  Koran  and  interpreting  its  laws  may  act  as  a 
priest  (^hdla).  As  soon  as  such  a  priest  becomes  known  lor  his  just  interpreta- 
tion of  the  divine  law,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  articles  of 
faith,  he  is  called  a  Mujtahid,  a  chief  priest.  There  are  many  Miijtahids  in 
Persia,  sometimes  several  in  one  town  ;  there  are,  hoAvever,  only  four  or  five 
whose  decisions  are  accepted  as  final.  The  highest  authority,  the  chief  priest 
of  all,  is  the  Mujtahid^  who  resides  at  Kerbela,  neariBaghdad,  and  some  con- 
sider him  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet,  the  representative  of  the  Imam.  The 
Shah  and  the  Government  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  of  appointing  the 
Mujtahids,  but  the  Sheikh-cl-Islam,  chief  judge,  and  the  Imani-i-Jum'ah, 
chief  of  the  great  mosfpie  (Masjed-i-Jam'ah)  of  a  city,  are  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  Imam-i-Jum'ah  arc  the  pish  neniaz  or  khatib  (leader  of 
.  public  prayers  and  reader  of  the  Khutlieh,  the  Friday  oration),  the  mu'azzin 
(crier  for  prayers),  and  sometimes  the  Mutavalli  (guardian  of  the  mosque), 
this  latter,    as  Avell  as  the  nm'azzin,   need  not  necessarily  be  a  piiest.     All 

1  The  last  holder  ol'  thio  uflicc  died  on  February  20,  IS'J.3 ;  uo  successor  has  jet. been 
appointed. 
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mosques  and  shrines  have  some  endowments  (wakf ),  and  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  these  are  provided  the  funds  for  the  salaries  of  the  priests  attached  to  them. 
The  shrines  of  some  favourite  saints  are  so  richly  endowed  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  an  immense  staff  of  priests,  servants,  and  hangers-on. 

The  Orthodox  Armenians  are  under  a  bishop  residing  at  Ispahan  ;  there 
are  also  a  few  hundred  Roman  Catholic  Armenians  in  Persia.  There  is  a 
wide  tolerance  exercised  towards  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  Jews,  and  Parsis 
in  cities  where  Europeans  reside  ;  in  other  places,  however,  they  occasionally 
suffer  oppression  from  Musulmans  belonging  to  the  lower  classes. 

Instruction. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  (medresseh),  supported  by  public 
funds,  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  and  Arabic 
literature,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  many 
schools  for  children,  while  private  tutors  are  very  common,  being  employed  by 
all  families  who  have  the  means.  A  polytechnic  school  with  a  number  of 
European  professors,  opened  in  Teher3,n  forty-six  years  ago,  has  done  much 
towards  introducing  the  knowledge  of  Western  languages  and  science  into  Persia. 
There  are  also  military  colleges  at  Teheran  and  Tabriz.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
population  are  taught  only  to  read  the  Koran. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  governors  and  their  representatives,  and  by 
the  Sheikhs-el-Islam  and  the  priesthood.  The  former  administer  justice 
according  to  the  Urf,  the  unwritten  or  common  law  ;  the  latter  according  to 
the  Shar',  the  written  or  divine  law. 

The  dispensation  of  justice  is  always  summary.  At  the  end  of  April  1888 
the  Shah  published  a  proclamation  stating  that  henceforth  no  subject  would 
be  punished  except  by  operation  of  law,  and  that  all  subjects  had  full  liberty 
as  to  life  and  property.  But  another  proclamation  published  in  June  annulled 
the  first  as  far  as  regards  liberty  of  property. 

Finance. 

The  total  revenue  in  cash  and  kind  in  1839-40  amounted  to  34,026,150 
krans,  or  (1  kr.  =12-95c^.)  1,835,995Z.  In  the  year  1876-77  the  amount  was 
50,700,000  krans,  or  (1  kr.  =9-25d.)  1,950,000Z.  In  1888-89  it  was  54, 487, 630 
krans  or  (1  kr.  =7'06d.)  1,602,580Z.  With  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  the 
value  of  the  revenue  rose  in  1890-91  to  1,775,000^.,  and  owing  to  the  fall  in 
silver  the  receipts  for  1895-96  are  estimated  at  1,300,000Z. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  1888-89  amounted  to  about  50,100,000 
krans  ;  of  this  expenditure  18,000,000  were  for  the  army,  10,000,000  for 
pensions,  3,000,000  for  allowances  to  princes,  600,000  for  allowances  to 
members  of  the  Kajiir  tribe,  800,000  for  the  Foreign  Office,  5,000,000  for  the 
royal  court,  500,000  for  colleges,  1,500,000  for  civil  service,  2,630,000  for 
local  government  expenses,  800,000  remission  of  revenue  in  poor  districts  ; 
the  remainder  was  paid  into  the  Shah's  treasury. 

About  82  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  consists  of  payments  in  cash  or  kind 
raised  by  assessments  upon  towns,  villages,  and  districts,  each  of  which  has 
to  contribute  a  fixed  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  changed  from  time  to  time  by 
tax-assessors  (mumayiz)  appointed  by  the  Government,  Almost  the  entire 
burthen  of  taxation  lies  upon  the  labouring  classes.  The  amount  collected 
from  Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsis  is  very  small.  About  15  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  is  from  customs,  while  posts,  mines,  and  other  concessions  supply  the 
remainder.  In  May,  1892,  the  Government  concluded  with  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Persia  a  contract  for  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  500,000^.,  the  produce  of 
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which  should  serve  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  Tobacco  Regie 
Company  of  Persia.  The  loan,  guaranteed  by  the  Customs  receipts  of  Southern 
Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  will  be  repayable  in  eighty  half-yearly  instal- 
ments together  with  6  per  cent,  interest.  Yearly  instalments  and  interest 
liave  been  regularly  paid. 

Defence. 

The  Persian  army,  according  to  official  returns  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
numbers  105,500  men,  of  whom  5,000  form  the  artilleiy  (20  batteries), 
54,700  the  infantry  (78  battalions),  25,200  the  cavalry,  regular  and  irregular, 
and  7,200  militia  (24  battalions).  Of  these  troops,  however,  only  half  are 
liable  to  be  called  for  service,  while  the  actual  number  embodied — that  is,  the 
standing  army — does  not  exceed  24,500.  The  number  liable  to  be  called  for 
service  is  as  follows: — Infantry,  35,400  ;  irregular  cavalry,  but  more  or  less 
drilled,  3,300  ;  undrilled  levies,  12,130  ;  artillery,  2,500 ;  camel  artillery,  90  ; 
engineers,  100  ;  total,  53,520. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Shah,  issued  in  July  1875,  it  was  ordered  that  the  army 
should  for  the  future  be  raised  by  conscription,  instead  of  by  irregular  levies, 
and  that  a  term  of  service  of  twelve  years  should  be  substituted  for  the  old 
system,  under  which  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  were  retained  for  life  ;  but  the 
decree  has  never  been  enforced. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  is  by  provinces,  tribes,  and  districts.  A 
province  furnishes  several  regiments  ;  a  tribe  gives  one  and  sometimes  two, 
and  a  district  contributes  one.  The  commanding  officers  are  generally  selected 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  district  from  which  the  regiment  is  raised.  The 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsis,  as  well  as  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the 
Kashan  and  Yezd  districts,  are  exempt  from  all  military  service.  The  army 
has  been  under  the  training  of  European  officers  of  different  nationalities  for 
the  last  thirty  years  or  more. 

The  navy  consists  of  2  vessels,  built  at  Bremerhaven — the  PersepoUs,  screw 
steamship,  600  tons,  450  horse-power,  armed  with  four  3-inch  guns  ;  and  the 
,S2i3a,  a  river  steamer,  on  the  river  Karun,  of  30  horse -power. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Besides  wheat,  barley,  rice,  fruits,  and  gums,  Persia  produces  silk,  the 
annual  yield,  chiefly  from  the  Caspian  provinces,  being  about  606,1001bs. 
About  two-thirds  of  this  quantity  is  exported.  The  opium  industry  is  on  the 
increase.  In  1870  there  were  exported  800  boxes  of  150  lbs.  each  ;  in  1891  the 
export  amounted  to  10,000  cases,  and  is  now  estimated  at  13,000  cases,  the 
opium  sent  to  Europe  being  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  that  to  China 
for  smoking.  Tobacco  is  exported  annually  to  the  amount  of  5, 500  tons  ; 
cotton,  9,934,400  lbs,  ;  wool,  1,200,000  fleeces,  weighing  7,714,000  lbs.,  about 
one-third  to  Bombay  and  the  remainder,  mixed  with  Turkish  wool,  chiefly  to 
Marseilles.  Persian  carpets,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty  different  kinds, 
are  all  made  by  hand,  and  the  design  varies  with  each  carpet.  The  export  of 
these  carpets  in  1888  reached  the  value  of  140,000?.,  and  is  now  a  little  more. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  centres  of  commerce  are  Tabriz,  Teheran,  and  Ispahan  ;  the 
principal  ports.  Bender  Abbas,  Lingah,  and  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
Enzeli,  Meshed  i  Sar,  and  Bender  i  Gez  on  the  Caspian.  There  are  no  official 
returns  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  ;  the  revenue  from  the 
customs  being,  however,  known,  the  approximate  value  of  the  commerce  may 
be  calculated.  The  custom  dues  are  for  Europeans  5  j)er  cent,  ad  valorem, 
the  value  being  considered  to  be  the   invoice   price  plus   the  freight  ;   for 
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Persian  subjects  they  vary  from  3  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent.  The  customs  are 
farmed  out  to  the  higliest  bidders,  who  generally  make  a  good  profit ;  the  fariu 
money,  therefore,  does  not  represent  the  actual  sum  taken  for  customs,  which 
latter  sum,  it  is  estimated,  is  20  per  cent,  in  excess.  The  following  table  shows 
the  farm  money  received  by  Government  for  ten  years,  the  estimated  amounts 
paid  annually  for  customs,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  obtained 
by  taking  the  average  of  the  duty  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  value  : — 


1 

Farm  Money  received 

Rate  of 
Exchange 

Estimated  Totals 
of  Customs  Paid 

Estimated  Value  of  i 
Imports,  and  Ex- 
ports, Average  Duty 
taken  at  4  per  cent, 
ad  valorem 

by  Government 

for  the 
Yeai- 

Farm  Money + 
20  per  cent. 

Tomans 

£ 

Krans=±'] 

£ 

£ 

1884-85 

806,000 

264,262 

30| 

317,160 

7,939,000 

1885-86 

838,000 

250,150 

334 

300,000 

7,500,000 

;  1886-87 

850,000 

253,730 

33i 

304,500 

7,600,000 

i  1888-89 

800,000 

235,294 

34 

282,400 

7,060,000 

1889-90 

800,000 

242,424 

33 

290,908 

7,272,700 

1890-91 

820,000 

241,200 

34 

289,450 

7,236,200 

1891-92 

830,000 

237,140 

35 

284,568 

7,114,200       , 

1892-93 

850,000 

223,684 

38 

268,417 

6,710,425 

1  1893-94 

850,000 

170,000 

50 

204,000 

5,100,000 

1894-95 

930,000 

178,846 

52 

214,815 

5,370,375 

Considering  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  these  figures  are  no  longer  correct.  If 
they  were  it  would  seem  that  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  had  decreased  by  about 
2,000,000i.,  but  competent  persons  say  that  the  commerce  has  not  decreased,  and  estimate  it 
for  1894-95  at  7,500,000^  equivalent  to  390,000,000  krans  at  the  exchange  for  that  year.  The 
farmers  having  paid  only  9,300,000  krans,  and  the  average  duty  being  4  per  cent.,  they  must 
have  gained  a  profit  of  over  6"million  krans,  or  67  per  cent,  on  the  farm  money. 

The  imports  consist  mostly  of  cotton  fabrics,  cloth,  glass,  woollen  goods, 
carriages,  sugar,  petroleum,  tea,  coffee,  drugs,  &c.  The  exports  principally 
consist  of  dried  fruits,  opium,  cotton  and  wool,  silk,  carpets,  pearls,  turquoises, 
rice,  &c. 

The  following  figures  from  Persian  Gulf  Consular  Reports  and  from  reports 
published  by  the  Persian  Custom  House  relate  to  the  year  1894.  The  values 
include  specie : — 


Bushire  . 
Shiraz    . 
Lingah  . 
Bunder  Abbas 
Mohammarah 


Imports 


£ 

1,019,506 

1,083,188 

654,529 

545,486 

131,969 


Exports 


Total  Tonnage 


£ 
561,835 
400,556 
566,996 
270,636 
88,292 


Entered 


Cleared 


167,309  I  160,477 

119,400  j  97,250 

97,875  j  99,755 

92,104  I  86,400 


British  Tonnage 


Entered      Cleared 


136,438        129,996 


92,000 
93,060 
87,137 


72,100. 
95,640 
78,673 


There  are  annually  exported  from  Persia  about  10,000  boxes  of  opium, 
valued  at  about  750,000Z.  At  Bushire,  Lingah,  and  Bunder  Abbas  in  1894, 
the  chief  imports  were;  cotton  goods,  851,173Z. ;  tea,  290,117Z. ;  sugar, 
113,160Z.;  indigo,  70,105?.;  grain  and  pulse,  63,757/.;  metals,  54,991/.  At 
these  three  ports  the  chief  exports  were  :  opium,  4,242  boxes,  valued  at 
292,350/.;  pearls,  218,622/.;  woollen  goods  (chiefly  carpets),  105,703/.: 
cotton  goods,  68,184/.;  dates,    33,530/.;   other  fruits,    62,593/.;   grain  and 
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pulse,  63,678Z. ;  wool,  62,746Z. ;  hides  and  skins,  24, 821 Z.;  raw  cotton, 
16,457/.;  gum,  10,856?. ;  tobacco,  8,820Z.;  raw  .silk,  7,950?.;  motlier-of-pearl, 
6,9207,  At  Tabriz  in  the  year  1894-95,  the  total  imports  amounted  to 
350,339?. ;  total  exports,  162,808?.  The.se  amounts,  however,  should  probably 
be  increased  by  one-third.  A  large  trade  isj  carried  on  with  Russia  through 
Resht  on  the  Caspian.  From  Russian  statistics  published  in  1894  by 
Leon  Decroze,  Moscow,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1891  Persia 
exported  to  Rus.sia  goods  to  the  value  of  3,300,000  roubles  by  land  and 
7,600,000  roubles  by  sea  from  the  Caspian  ports  ;  while  the  Russian 
goods  imported  into  Persia  amounted  to  1,400,000  roubles  by  land  and 
8,500,000  roubles  by  sea;  total  exports  from  Persia  to  Russia  in  1891, 
1,090,000?.;  total  imports  into  Persia  from  Russia,  990,000?.  For  recent 
years  the  average  value  of  imports  from  Turkey  has  been  put  at  1,840,000?.  ; 
from  Russia,  878,000?.  ;  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  3,050,000?.  ;  exports  to 
Turkey,  778,000?.  ;  to  Russia,  1,486,000?.  ;  and  by  Persian  Gulf,  2,102,000?. 
The  direct  trade  of  Persia  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last 
five  years  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports   into   U.K. 

from  Persia  . 
Exports    of    British 

produce  to   Persia 

£ 

104,475 
362,669 

£ 
163,639 
469,396 

£ 

243,984 
311,169 

£ 

119,001 
251,-382 

£ 
206,918 
323,215 

The  direct  imports  from  Per.sia  into  Great  Britain  in  1894  consisted  mainly 
of  opium,  valued  at  22,312?.,  wheat,  16,621?.  (55,454?.  in  1889);  shells, 
24,931?.  Cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  255,972?.,  and  copper  (wrought  and  un- 
wrought),  27,593?.,  were  the  staple  articles  of  British  export  to  Persia  in  1894. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Shah  in  1889  granted  a  concession  to  Baron  Julius  de  Renter  for  the 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  with  head  office  at  Teheran  and 
branches  in  the  chief  cities.  The  bank  Avas  formed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  granted  by  H.M.  the  Queen,  and 
dated  September  2,  1889.  The  authorised  capital  is  4  millions  sterling,  which 
may  be  increased.  The  bank  started  with  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  remitted  to  Persia  at  the  then  reigning  exchange 
of  32-34.  In  consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  silver  and  the  rise  in  the 
exchange,  to  50  or  more,  the  capital  was  reduced  in  December  1894,  to 
650,000?.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  bank-notes — not 
exceeding  800,000?.  without  the  assent  of  the  Persian  Government.  The 
issue  of  notes  shall  be  at  first  on  the  basis  of  the  silver  kran.  The  coin  in 
reserve  for  two  years  must  be  50  per  cent.,  afterwards  33  per  cent.  The  bank 
has  the  exclusive  right  of  working  throughout  the  Empire  the  iron,  copper, 
lead,  mercury,  coal,  petroleum,  manganese,  borax,  and  asbestos  mines,  not 
already  conceded.  It  started  business  in  Persia  in  October  1889,  in  April  1890 
took  over  the  Persian  business  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation  (London), 
which  had  established  branches  and  agencies  in  Persia  in  the  summer  of  1888, 
and  now  has  branches  at  Tabriz,  Resht,  Meshed,  Ispahan,  Yezd,  Shiraz, 
Bushire,  and  Bombay  ;  and  agencies  at  several  other  towns.  The  mining 
rights  have  been  ceded  to  the  Persian  Bank  Mining  Rights  Corporation; 
Limited,  which   was  formed  in   April  1890,   and   went  into  liquidation   iii 
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January,  1894.     There  :are  also  established  at  Teheran  the  Russian  *  Banque 
des  Prets  de  Perse,'  and  a  branch  of  the  Russian  '  Banque  de  Commerce.' 

Communications. 

A  small  railway  from  Teheran  to  Shah  Abdul-azim  (six  miles)  was  opened 
in  July,  1888.  Another  from  Mahmudabad  on  the  Caspian  to  Baifurilsh  and 
Amol  (twenty  miles)  was  commenced,  but  has  not  been  completed.  The 
former  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  company,  '  Society  des  chemins  de  fer  et 
tramways  de  Perse ' ;  the  latter  was  a  private  undertaking  by  a  Persian  merchant. 
The  river  Kariin  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been  opened  to  foreign 
navigation  as  far  as  Ahwaz,  and  Messrs.  Lynch  Brothers  are  running  a 
steamer  on  it  once  a  fortnight,  with  a  subsidy  from  the  British  Government. 

The  only  carriageable  roads  in  Persia  are  Teheran-Kom  and  Teheran- 
Kazvin,  each  about  91  miles,  and  on  both  mails  and  travellers  are  conveyed 
by  post-carts.  A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cart  road  and  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  transport  service  from  Teheran  to  Ahwaz  was 
granted  to  an  English  Company,  and  construction  was  commenced  in  1890. 
A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cart  road  from  Kazvin  to  Enzeli  on  the 
Caspian  was  granted  to  a  Russian  firm  in  1893.  The  former  project  has  been 
abandoned,  and  there  are  hopes  of  the  latter  being  executed  in  1896,  work  of 
construction  having  commenced  in  October,  1895. 

Persia  has  a  system  of  telegraphs  consisting  of  about  4,150  miles  of  line, 
with  about  6,700  miles  of  wire,  and  99  stations, 

(a)  675  miles  of  line  with  three  wires — that  is,  2,025  miles  of  wire 
between  Bushire  and  Teheran — are  worked  by  an  English  staff,  and  form 
the  'Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,'  an  English  Govern- 
ment department,  (b)  415  miles  of  line  with  three  wires,  1,245  miles  of 
wire  between  Teheran  and  Julfa  on  the  Russo-Persian  frontier,  are  worked 
by  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company,  (c)  About  3,400  miles  of  single 
wire  lines  belong  to  the  Persian  Government,  and  are  worked  by  a  Persian 
staff.  During  the  year  1891-92,  125,478  messages  were  transmitted  by  the 
English  Government  and  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company's  lines.  The 
average  time  of  transmission  of  a  message  between  Calcutta  and  England  was 
one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

The  first  regular  postal  service,  established  by  an  Austrian  official  in 
Persian  employ,  was  opened  January,  1877.  Under  it  mails  are  regularly 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  principal  cities  in  Persia.  There  is  a  service 
twice  a  week  to  and  from  Europe  via  Resht  and  Tiflis  (letters  to  be  marked 
*  via  Russia '),  and  a  weekly  service  to  India  via  Bushire,  There  are  95 
post  offices. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money, 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  kran,  a  silver  coin,  formerly  weighing  28  nak- 
hods  (88  grains),  then  reduced  to  26  nakhods  (77  grains),  now  weighing 
only  24  nakhods  (71  grains)  or  somewhat  less.  The  proportion  of  pure  silver 
was  befor«  the  new  coinage  (commenced  1877)  92  to  95  per  cent.  ;  it  was  then 
for  some  time  90  per  cent.,  and  is  now  about  89^  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
kran  has  in  consequence  much  decreased.  In  1874  a  kran  had  the  value  of  a 
franc,  25  being  equal  to  11.  ;  in  December  1888  a  IZ.  billon  London  was  worth 
34  kr^ns.  In  the  month  of  April,  1888,  a  IZ,  bill  on  London  was  worth  36^  to 
37  krEns,  In  consequence  of  the  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  the  value 
of  a  kran  is  at  present  (October,  1895)  about  4j7^c?.,  a  IZ.  bill  on  London  being 
worth  51  krans,  while  the  average  exchange  for  1894-95  was  52. 
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Values  calculated  at  average  ex- 
change for  1894-95.  52  KrA,ns=il. 

0-llflJ. 

0-2Sd. 

0-A6d. 

0-92d. 

l-16d. 

2-30rf. 

i-eid. 

9 '23d. 
Is.  lV07d. 


Coins  issued  by  the  Mint 

Copper  : — Pul 

ShdU  =  2PM  . 
Hwfo  SMMs  =  i  PHI  . 
Four  ShdMs  =  {l  [Ahhdssi) 
Silver  -.—Five  Skdhts=  10  Pill=i  Krd7i 
Ten  Shdhts  =  l  Krdn 
One  Xrdn  =  20  Shdhts 
Two  Krdns 
Five  Krdns 
Five-shahi,  ten-shahi,  and  five-kr^n  pieces  are  rarely  coined. 

Gold  :— 

\  Toman,  ^    Toman,  1  Toman,  2,  5  and  10  Tomans. 

The  Toman  is  nominally  worth  10  Krdns  ;  very  few  gold  pieces  arc  in  cir- 
culation, and  a  gold  Toman  is  at  present  worth  19*50  Krdns  =  7s.  6d. 

Accounts  are  reckoned  in  dinars,  an  imaginary  coin,  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a  toman  of  ten  krans.  A  kran  therefore  =  1,000  dinars  ;  one  shahl  = 
50  dinars. 

Weights  and  Measuhes. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  misktll  (71  grains),  subdivided  into  24  nakhods 
(2 '96  grains)  of  4  gandum  (74  grain)  each.  Sixteen  miskals  make  a  sir, 
and  5  sir  make  an  abbassi,  also  called  wakkeh,  kervankeh.  Most  articles 
are  bought  and  sold  by  a  weight  called  batman  or  man.  The  mans  most 
frequently  in  use  are  : — 
Man-i- Tabriz  =  2>  Ahhdssis 
Man-i-Noh  Abbdssi  =  9  Abbdssts 
Man-i-Kohneh  (the  old  man)  . 
Man-i-Shdh  =  2  Tabriz  Mans  . 
Man-i-Rey  =  4  ,, 

Man-i-Bender  Abbdsst 
Man-i-Hdshemi  =  16  Mans  of    . 
Corn,  straw,  coal,  &c. ,  are  sold  by  K 

The  unit  of  measure  is  the  zar  or  gez  ;  of  this  standard  several  are  in 
use.  The.  most  common  is  the  one  of  40  '95  inches ';  another,  used  in 
Azerbaijan,  equals  44 '09  inches.  A  farsakh  theoretically  =  6, 000  zar  of 
40-95  inches  =  3  "87  miles.  Some  calculate  the  farsakh  at  6,000  zar  of  44*09 
inches  =  4 -17  miles. 

The  measure  of  surface  is  jerib  =  1,000  to  1,066  square  zar  of  40  "95 
inches  =  1,294  to  1,379  square  yards. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Peksia  in  Gheat  Britain. 
Jihivoy  and  Minister. — Mirza  Mohamed  Ali   Khan,  Ala-es-Sultaneh,  ac* 
credited  March  4,  1890. 

Sec7-etary. — Hussein  Kuli  Khan. 
Co nsicl- General. — H.  S.  Foster. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Persia.  " 

Tcherdn:  Envoy,  Minister,  and  Consul- General. — Sir  H.  Mortimer  Durand, 
K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.     Appointed  May  1,  1894. 
Secretary  of  Legation. — Conyngham  Greene. 
27id  Secretary. — P.  C.  H.  Wyndham. 
Military  Attache.  —Lieut.  -Colonel  H.  P.  Picot. 
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=     640  Miskdls 

=     6-49  lbs. 

=    720 

=     7-30    „ 

=  1,000 

=   10-14    ,, 

=  1,280 

=   12-98    „ 

=  2,560 

=  25-96    „ 

=     840 

^     8-52    „ 

720 

=  116-80    „ 

dr=  100  Tabriz 

Mans 

=  649-        „ 
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Tabriz :  Consul-General. — Cecil  Godfrey  Wood. 
lieslit  and  Astrabad  :  Consul. — H.  L.  Churchill. 

Bushire  :  Political  Resident  and  Consul- General. — Lieut. -Col.  Sir  A.  C. 
Talbot,  K.C.I.E. 

Vice-Consul. — John  C.  Gaskin. 

Kerman:  Consul. — Capt.  Percy  M.  Sykcs. 

Meshed  :  Consul-Gcneral. — Ney  Elias,  CLE, 

Ispahdn  :  Consul. — J.  R.  Preece. 

Muhamrah  :  Vice-Consul. — W.  McDouall. 

Yezd:  Vice-Consul. — McLeod  Ferguson. 

There  are  agents  at  Shiraz,  Kermaushah,  and  Hamadau. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Persia. 

1.  Official  Publicatioks. 

Report  by  Mr.  Banng  on  the  Opium  Trade  and  Cultivation,  1881,»'in  '  Reports  of  H.M.'s 
8ecretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation.'  Part  I.  And  by  Mr.  Dickson  on  the  Trade  of  Persia, 
In  Part  VI.    London,  1882. 

Rei)ort  by  Mr.  Hirbert  on  the  Present  State  of  Persia,  and  her  Mineral  Resources,  in 
•  Reports  from  H.M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers.'    Part  IV.    London,  188G. 

Eastern  Persia :  an  Account  of  the  Journeys  of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission 
1870-72.    .2  vols.  S.     1876. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of   the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Imj).  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bassett  (Ja.aes),  Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Imans.    London,  1886. 

Benjamin  (ri.  G.  "W.),  Persia  and  the  Persians.  London,  1887.  Persia.  [In  Story  of  tlie 
Nations  Series].    3d.  ed.     8.    London,  1888. 

Binning  (R.  B.  M.),  A]  Journal  of  Two  Years'  Travel  in  Persia,  Ceylon,  &c.  2  vols.  S. 
London,  1857. 

Bird  (Isabella),  Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan.     2  vols.    8.     London,  1893. 

Browne  {E  G.),  A  Year  amongst  the  Persians.     London,  1893.  ' 

Brugsch  (Dr.  H.),  Reise  der  k.  preuss.  Gesandtschaft  nach  Persien,  1860-61.  2  vols.  S. 
Leipzig,  1864. 

Curzon  (Hon.  G.),  The  Karun  River.    Proc.  R.G.S.    1890. 

Curzon  (Hon.  G.),  The  Persian  Question.     2  vols.    London,  1892. 

£a8(wicfc(E.  B.),  Journal  of  a  Diplomate's  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Persia.  2  vols. 
London,  1864. 

FerrieriJ.  J.  P.),  Caravan  Journeys  and  Wanderings  in  Persia,  &c.    8.     London,  1856. 

Floyer  (E.  A.),  Unexplored  Baluchistan.    London,  1882. 

Gobineau  (Ch.  de),  Les  religions  et  les  philosophies  de  I'Asie  centrale.    8.     Paris,  186i». 

Macgregor  (Col.  C.  M.),  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Province  of  Khorassan  and 
the  North-West  Frontier  of  Afghanistan  in  1875.     2  vols.    8.    London,  1879. 

Malcolm  (Sir  John),  History  of  Persia.  2  vols.  4.  London,  1815.  2  vols.  8.  London. 
1829. 

Malcolm  (Sir  John),  Sketches  of  Persian  Life  and  Manners.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1828. 

Markham  (Clements  R.),  General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia.    8.     London,  1874. 

Polak  (Dr.  J.  E.),  Persien,  das  Land  und  seine  Bewohner.  2  vols.  8.    Leipzig,  1865. 

Stack  (B.),  Six  Months  in  Persia.    2  vols.    London,  1882. 

Stolze  (F.)  and  Andreas  (F.  C),  Die  Handelsverhaltnisse  Persiens,  '  Petermann's  Mit- 
eilungen,'  Erganzungsheft.    No.  77.     Gotha,  1883. 

Watson  (R.  Grant),  A  History  of  Persia,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
t©  the  year  1858.    8.    London,  1873. 

Wills  (Dr.  C.  J.),  The  Land  of  the  Lion  and  Sun.    8.    London,  1883. 

Wills  (Dr  C.  J.),  Persia  as  it  is.    London,  1886. 

Wilson  (Sir  C),  Handbook  for  Asia  Minor,  Transcaucasia,  Persia,  &c.    London,  1895. 

Windt  (II.  de),  A  Ride  to  India  across  Persia  and  Baluclii.stan.     8.    London,  1891. 
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PERU. 

(Republica  del  Peru.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Peru,  formerly  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
Viceroyalties  in  South  America,  issued  its  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence July  28,  1821  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  war,  protracted 
till  1824,  that  the  country  gained  its  actual  freedom  from  Spanish 
I'ule.  The  Republic  is  politically  divided  into  departments,  and 
the  departments  into  provinces.  The  present  Constitution,  pro- 
claimed October  16,  1856,  was  revised  November  25, 1860.  It  is 
modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  the  legislative  power 
being  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the 
former  composed  of  deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  15,000, 
and  the  latter  of  representatives  nominated  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  provinces  of  each  department,  at  the  rate  of  two 
when  the  department  has  two  provinces,  and  one  more  for  every 
other  two  provinces.  The  parochial  electoral  colleges  choose 
deputies  to  the  provincial  colleges,  who  in  turn  send  represen- 
tatives to  Congress,  and  elect  the  municipal  councils  as  well. 

The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President.  There  are 
two  Yice-Presidents,  who  take  the  place  of  the  President  only  in 
case  of  his  death  or  incapacity,  and  they  are  elected  for  four  years. 

President  of  the  Eejmhlic. — Nicolas  de  Fierola. 

The  President  exercises  his  executive  functions  through  a 
Cabinet  of  live  ministers,  holding  office  at  his  pleasure.  The 
ministers  are  those  of  the  Interior,  War,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice 
and  Finance.  None  of  the  President's  acts  have  any  value  with- 
out the  signature  of  a  minister. 

Area  and  Population. 

It  is  estimated  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Peru  are  aborigines 
or  'Indians,'  and  that  23  per  cent,  belong  to  mixed  races,  '  Cliolos '  and 
'  Zambos.'  The  remaining  20  per  cent,  are  chiefly  descendants  of  Spaniards, 
the  rest  including,  besides  18,000  Europeans,  50,000  Asiatics,  chiefly  Chinese. 
At  the  enumeration  of  1876  the  population  of  the  capital,  Lima,  was  returned 
at  100,156  (in  1891,  103,956),  Callao  15,000  (35,000  in  1880),  Arequipa 
35,000,  Cuzco  22,000.. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  nineteen  departments,  the  area  and 
population  of  which  were  reported  as  follows  at  the  last  census  taken  (in 
1876)  :- 
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Area: 

Area: 

Departments 

English 

Population 

Departments 

English 

Population 

square  miles 

square  miles 

60,111 

Piura . 

13,931 

135,502 

lea      . 

6,295 

Cajamarca . 

14,188 

213,391 

1  Ayacucho 

24,213 

142,205 

Amazonas  . 

14,129 

34,245 

Cuzco . 

95,547 

238,445 

Loreto 

32,727 

61,125 

Puno  . 

39,743 

256,594 

Libertad     .        . 

15,649 

147,541 

Arequipa 

27,744 

160,282 

Ancachs     . 

17,405 

284,091 

Moquegua 

22,516 

28,786 

Lima  .        .        \ 
Callao         .        1 

14,760 

/  226,922 
\    34,492 

Apurimac 

62,325 

119,246 

Lambayeque 

17,939 

85,984 

Huancavelica     . 

10,814 

104,155 

Huanuco    .        "1 
Junin .        .        / 

33,822 

/    78,856 
1  209,871 

Total     . 

463,747 

2,621,844 

There  are  besides  about  350,000  uncivilised  Indians. 

No  recent  census  has  been  effected,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  population 
is  nearly  stationary  owing  to  the  great  infant  mortality  in  the  lower  classes, 
as  well  as  to  small-pox  and  alcoholism  among  the  Indians. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  the  latter  country  has  annexed  the 
province  of  Tarapaca.  The  Chilians  have  also  occupied  the  department  of 
Tacna  for  eleven  years.  A  popular  vote  should  in  1894  have  decided  to  which 
country  it  is  to  belong,  but  owing  to  troubles  in  Peru  the  decision  has  been 
deferred. 

Eeligion. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  there  exists  absolute  political,  but  not 
religious  freedom,  the  charter  prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  any  other 
religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  State. 
But  practically  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance,  there  being  Anglican 
churches  in  Callao  and  Lima,  At  the  census  of  1876  there  were  5,087 
Protestants,  498  Jews  ;  other  religions,  27,073. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  and  is  iree  in  the 
public  schools  that  are  maintained  by  the  municipalities.     High  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  Government  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments,  and  in 
some  provinces  pupils  pay  a  moderate  fee.     There  is  in  Lima  a  central  univer- 
sity, called  '  Universidad  de  San  Marcos, '  the  most  ancient  in  America  ;  its 
charter  was  granted  by  the  Emperor  Carlos  V.  ;   it  has  faculties  of  juris-., 
prudence,  medicine,  political  science,  theology,  and  applied  science.     Lima  1 
possesses  a  school  of  mines  and  civil  engineering,  created  in  1874,  with  good 
collections  and  laboratories.     There  are  in  the  capital  and  in  some  of  the 
principal  towns  private  high  schools  under  the  direction  of  English,  German, 
and  Italian  staffs.     Lima  has  also  a  public  library,  with  a  rich  collection,  \ 
besides  the  one  of  the  university  and  school  of  mines.     There  are  two  minor  ' 
universities  at  Cuzco  and  Arequipa, 

Finance. 
The  public  revenue  was  until  recently  mainly  derived  from 
the  sale  of  guano,  and  from  customs.  Direct  taxation  exists  in 
tv^o  forms,  there  being  a  poll-tax,  at  the  rate  of  4  soles  on  the 
coast  and  2  in  the  inland  departments  per  annum,  for  every  man 
between  21  and  60  years ;  a  tax  is  levied  too,  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
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cent.,  on  the  rent  derived  from  real  property.  Of  the  actual 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government  there  were  until 
recently  no  official  returns,  but  it  is  known  that  there  were  large 
annual  deficits,  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  guano  not  proving 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  cost  of  immense  public  works,  in- 
cluding a  railway  to  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  besides  the  payment 
of  interest  of  a  large  debt. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  four  years,  ended  May  31, 
were  estimated  as  follows  : — 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

Soles 
6,957,350 
6,073,966 

Soles 
8,608,043 
8,179,981 

Soles 
7,104,423 
6,572,927 

Soles 
7,066,330 
6,572,927 

The  estimated  revenue   and   expenditure  for   1894  were  as 
follows  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Customs  . 

Taxes       . 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

Various  . 

Soles 
.   5,009,450 
.   1,440,355 
.      235,752 
.      317,833 

Congress. 

Government     . 

Ministry  Foreign  Affairs  , 
,,        Justice 
,,        Hacienda  . 
, ,        Army  and  Navy 

Total  ordinary  . 
Extraordinary  . 

Total        . 

Soles 
355,093 
830,682 
216,123 
672,964 
2,754,189  ' 
1,951,602 

6,780,653 
566,194 

;         Total  ordinary    . 
j        Extraordinary    . 

.  7,003,390 
.      515,757 

Total  Revenue    . 

.  7,519,147 

7,346,847 

The  revenue  is  mostly  from  customs. 

The  public  debt  of  Peru  is  divided  into  internal  and 
external.  The  internal  debt  (1894)  is  stated  at  35,000,000  soles. 
The  interest  is  provided  for  by  the  tax  on  alcohol,  customs  dues, 
and  other  taxes  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  The  foreign  debt 
is  made  up  of  two  loans,  contracted  in  England  in  1870  and 
1872  :— 

£ 
Railway  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1870    ....     11,141,580 
,,  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1872    ,  .         .     20,437,500 


Total 


31,579,080 
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The  two  loans  of  1870  and  1872  were  secured  on  the  guano  deposits  (now  in 
possession  of  Chile)  and  the  general  resources  of  Peru.  No  interest  having  been 
paid  on  the  foreign  debt  since  1876,  the  arrears  in  1889  amounted  to  22,998,651/. 
In  January,  1890,  by  the  final  ratification  of  the  Grace-Donoughmore  contract, 
Peru  was  released  of  all  responsibility  for  the  two  loans,  and  the  bondholders  had 
ceded  to  them  all  the  railways,  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands  of  the  State 
for  6Q  years.  In  1882  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Chile  that  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  guano  deposits  should  be  paid  as  interest  to  the  bond- 
holders, and  in  1883  a  small  amount  was  sent  to  England.  In  1890  a  further 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  Chilian  Government  in  favour  of  the  bond- 
holders, but  certain  disputed  claims  supported  by  the  French  Government 
delayed  the  settlement.  In  October,  1892,  it  was  decided  to  refer  these 
claims  to  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation for  arbitration.  In  1893,  distribution  of  630,000Z.  Chilian  4^  per 
cent,  bonds  received  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation  from  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment, was  made  to  holders  of  "  Chilian  Assets  Certificates." 

In  December  1894,  it  was  decreed  that  bonds  of  10  to  500  soles  should  be 
issued  to  the  amount  of  500,000  soles,  payable  to  bearer,  to  be  considered 
as  a  debt  of  the  State,  bearing  interest  at  10  per  cent.,  and  to  be  received  at 
all  custom  houses  in  Peru  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
paid  in. 

Defence, 

The  army  of  the  Republic  is  composed  of  six  battalions  of  infantry, 
numbering  2,000  men ;  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  numbering  620  men  : 
of  two  brigades  of  artillery,  numbering  450  men  ;  and  of  a  gendarmerie  of 
3,150  men,  forming  a  total  of  6,220  men. 

The  Peruvian  navy  now  consists  of  one  cruiser  of  1,700  tons  displace- 
ment, two  steamers,  and  one  training  frigate.  » 


Industry. 

The  staple  productions  of  Peru  are  cotton  and  coffee.  The  chief  coffee- 
.growing  district  is  that  of  Chancharaayo  in  Central  Peru,  where  the  Peruvian 
Corporation  is  making  roads  and  bridges  and  introducing  colonists.  The 
concession  to  the  Corporation  comprises  about  5,000,000  acres,  about  1, 250, 000 
acres  being  in  the  valley  of  the  Perene,  which  is  being  opened  up  so  as  to  bring 
Peru  into  communication  with  Europe  by  means  of  the  Ucayali  and  Amazon. 
The  annual  export  of  coff"ee  is  valued  at  400,000  soles.  Cocoa,  rice,  sugar, 
tobacco,  wines  and  spirits,  maize,  are  also  produced  ;  and  the  manufacture  of 
cocaine  is  carried  on  at  Callao.  Besides,  there  are  in  the  country  indiarubber, 
cinchona,  dyes,  medicinal  plants,  and  the  alpaca  and  vicu.ha.  The  guano 
deposits  on  Huanillos,  Punta  Lobos,  Pabellon  de  Pica,  and  the  island  of 
Lobos  de  Afuera,  are  stated  to  have  been  delivered  over  to  Peru  by  the  Chilian 
Government. 

The  total  number  of  mines  held  in  Peru  in  1889,  was  2,599  ;  in  1890, 
2,911  ;  in  1891,  4,187  ;  in  1894,  4,132.  Of  the  mines  claimed  in  1891,  427 
were  gold  mines  or  washings,  46  gold  and  silver,  2,641  silver,  18  silver  and 
copper,  25  silver  and  lead,  zinc,  or  quicksilver,  28  copper,  20  quicksilver, 
613  petroleum,  278  coal,  60  salt,  14  sulphur,  17  various.  Gold  is  found  in 
16  of  the  19  departm.ents  of  Peru,  but  mining  operations  are  now,  in  general, 
attended  with  little  success.  Many  gold  fields  have  been  abandoned  or  are 
worked  only  by  natives.     In  the  department  of  Junin  the  mines  of  Cerro  de 
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Pasco,  a  rulge  of  gravelly  sand,  yield  31  to  52  grm.  to  the  metric  ton.  The  most 
important  silver  mines  in  active  working  are  those  at  Cerrode  Pasco,  Caylloma, 
Castrovireina,  and  Recuay.  Peru  produced  in  1887,  110,000  kilogrammes, 
and  in  1888,  120,000  kilogrammes  of  fine  silver,  including  that  contained  in 
the  silver  ore  exported  in  those  years  (10,705  tons  and  12,500  tons  respec- 
tively). In  1894,  107,468  kilogrammes  of  silver  were  coined,  value  4,474,763 
soles. 

In  the  province  of  Paita  vast  petroleum  beds  exist.  In  1892,  185,000 
barrels  of  crude  petroleum  were  obtained  from  the  wells  at  Negritos.  During 
the  three  years  1889-91  there  were  formed  with  English  capital  twenty-two 
companies  (railway,  mining,  smelting,  &c.),  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
8,350,000r. 


Commerce. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  which  is  chiefly  with  Great  P)ritain 
and  Germany,  is  carried  on  from  several  ports,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Callao,  Paita,  Eten,  Salaverry,  Chimbote,  Pisco,  and  i\Iollcndo.  In  1891  (the 
latest  for  which  details  are  officially  published)  the  imports  were  valued  at 
14,763,241  soles,  and  exports  at  11,616,716  soles.  The  principal  exports 
were  sugar,  2,953,000  soles;  silver  and  silver  ore,  2,201,895  soles;  cotton, 
1,214,140  soles;  wool,  837,000  soles.  For  the  year  1893  the  value  of  the 
imports  is  unofficially  estimated  at  10,668,385  soles,  and  the  exports  at 
17,138,000  soles. 

At  Paita  Piura  the  exports  (1894)  amounted  to  3,240,521  soles  (cotton, 
1,310,400  soles).  At  Mollendo  the  exports  amounted  to  5,091,050  soles 
(silver  ore,  1,290,000  soles  ;  copper  ore,  1,237,000  soles;  alpaca  wool,  914,200 
soles). 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  to  be  had  for  1894,  the  greater  part  of  that 
year  having  been  devoted  to  revolution. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Peru  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement,  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


1 

Imports  into  United 
Kingdom  from  Peru 

Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Peru    . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

& 

1,573,813 
763,508 

1893 
£ 
1,399,287 
790,693 

1894 
£ 
1,070,949 
554,018  ; 

1,053,604 
1,123,395 

£ 
969,814 
1,037,455 

The  quantities  and  value  of  the  imports  of  guano  into  Great  Britain  from 
Peru  in  the  last  six  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Quantities,  tons 
Value         .       £ 


1889 

6,064 
34,308 


nil 
nil 


1891 


3,780     13,767 
16,200  1109,422 


9,220      17,556 
41,029      81,546 
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The  imports  of  nitre  from  Peru  into  Great  Britain  were,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  six  years:— 


Quantities,  cwts. 
Value 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894    : 

nil 

nil 

69,900 
29,185 

286,700 
119,303 

7,074 
68,283 

2,797    i 
25,335 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Peru  are  : — sugar,  1,380, 622^ 
in  1879  ;  524,173Z.  in  1892 ;  394,941Z.  in  1893  ;  215,435Z.  in  1894  : 
sheep  and  alpaca  wool,  259,80U.  in  1892  ;  310,466Z.  in  1893  ;  312,893^.  in 
1894  ;  raw  cotton,  290,092Z.  in  1892  ;  314,799Z.  in  1893  ;  152,803Z.  in  1894  ; 
copper  ore  and  copper,  20,422Z.  in  1891  ;  20,295Z.  in  1892  ;  19,351Z.  in  1893  ; 
13,593Z.  in  1894  ;  silver  ore,  73,585Z.  in  1892  ;  129,896Z.  in  1893  ;  120,179Z. 
in  1894. 

The  chief  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Peru  are  : — cotton  goods,  331,^40^. 
in  1892  ;  231,756Z.  in  1893  ;  253,685Z.  in  1894  ;  woollens,  104,223Z.  in  1892  ; 
83,030Z.  in  1893;  76,851Z.  in  1894  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  82,884Z. 
in  1892  ;  63,252Z.  in  1893  ;  52,361Z.  in  1894  ;  machinery,  38,008Z.  in  1893  ; 
27,910Z.  in  1894. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

At  the  port  of  Callao  in  1894,  419  vessels  of  561,578  tons  (215  vessels  of 
294,779  tons  British)  entered,  and  415  vessels  of  556,415  tons  (211  of 
288,144  tons  British)  cleared.  There  entered  also  805  coasting  vessels  of 
10,084  tons. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Peru  now  (1895)  consists  of  2  steamers  of  2,262 
gross  tonnage  and  37  sailing  vessels  of  9,734  tons. 


Internal  Commnnications. 

In  1894  the  total  working  length  of  the  Peruvian  railways  was  905 
miles,  of  which  781  miles  belong  to  the  State.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
railways  in  which  the  Peruvian  Corporation  is  interested  (the  Central, 
Southern,  Trujillo,  and  Pascamayo  Railways),  and  the  steamers  on  Lake 
Titicaca,  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1895,  amounted  to  262,986Z,  and 
expenses  to  165,553Z.  the  net  receipts  being  97,433Z.  while  the  leased  lines 
yielded  as  rent  2,520Z.  The  Peruvian  railways,  including  those  ceded  to 
Chile,  cost  about  36  millions  sterling. 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  1894  was  1,330  miles.  There  are 
52  telegraph  offices.  The  telegraph  cables  laid  on  the  west  coast  of  America 
have  stations  at  Paita,  Callao,  Lima,  and  MoUendo,  and  thus  Peru  is  placed 
in  direct  communication  with  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  world,  A  telephone 
system  is  in  operation  between  Callao  and  Liina, 
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In  1894,  833,705  letters,  11,500  post-cards,  and  676,597  newspapers,  &c. 
(exclusive  of  internal  communications)  passed  through  the  Post  Office  ;  there 
are  306  offices. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money  (Silver  Coins). 

The  Sol    .         .    =   100    centesimos ;  nominal  value,    is.  ;    actual   value, 

,,    Medio  Sol  .    =     50 

,,    Peseta        .    -     20        ,, 

,,    Heal.         .    =     10 

, ,    Medio  Real   —       5         , , 

• 

In  the  beginning  of  1888  the  paper  money  was  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
except  as  payment  of  5  per  cent,  of  customs  duties,  at  the  rate  of  35  paper 
soles  for  one  of  silver.    The  currency  is  in  convertible  silver. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  OwTwc        .         .         .  .  =       1*014  ounce  avoirdupois. 

Libra        ,         .         .  .  =       1-014  lb. 

Quintal     .         .         .  .  ^  101*44  lbs. 

J      7     f  of  25  pounds  .  :=  25*36   ,,                  ,, 

rro  a  -^  of  wine  or  spirits  =       6*70  imperial  gallons. 

Gallon       .         .         .  .  =:       0-74        ,,       gallon. 

Vara         .         .         .  .  =       0*927  yard. 

Square  Vara     .         .  .  =       0  -859  square  yard. 

The  French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  established  by 
law  in  1860,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  except  for  the  customs 
tariff. 


Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Peru  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister  — Don  Jose  F.  Canevaro. 

Secretary.  — Wenceslao  Melendez. 

Gonsul-General. — F.  A.  Pezet. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Southampton,  Gibraltar,  Hong  Kong,  Mel- 
bourne, Montreal,  Port  Elizabeth,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Peru. 

Minister  and  Consul-General. — Captain  H.  M.  Jones,  V.C.  Appointed 
October  24,  1894. 

There  is  a  Consul  at  Callao,  and  Vice- Consuls  at  Lima,  Payta,  Arequipa, 
IkloUendo,  Pisco,  and  Salaverry. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning^  Peru. 

1.  Official  PunLicATioNR. 

Dcmaro.aftion  politiea  del  TVru.  Edieion  ofioial  <lc  la  dirofoion  do  estadistifa.  Fol. 
Lima,  1874. 

Paz  Soldan  (Mariano  Felijie),  Diccionario  gcoKrallco-cstadistico  del  Pern  :  Contiene 
ademas  la  etimologia  Aymara  y  Quecliua  de  las  priucipalcs  jioblaciones,  lagos,  lios,  cerros, 
&c.     8.     Lima,  1870. 

Peru.  Xo.  60  of  the  Bulletins  of  t':e  Bureau  of  the  American  RepuMics.  Wasliington, 
1S92. 

Raimondi  (Antonio),  El  Peru.     H  vols.     Published  at  Lima,  1874. 

American  Consular  Reports  for  April  1895.     Washington, 

Report  by  Sir  C.  Mansfield  on  the  auriferous  deposits  of  Pern.  Xo.  ]»!7  of  '  Reports  on 
Subjects  of  General  and  Commercial  Importance.'    1890. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Peru  In  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London,  1895. 

Trade  of  Peru  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1894.'  Imp.  4 
London,  189r). 

2.  Non-Official.  Publications. 

Albertini  (L.  E.),  Perou  en  1878.     Paris,  1878. 

Bales  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.     London,  1882. 

Cherot  (A.),  Le  Perou  :  Productions,  guano,  commerce,  finances,  (fee.     8.     Paris.  1S76. 

CZarfc  (E.  B.),  Twelve  Months  in  Peru.     8.     London,  1891. 

Duffield  (A.),  Peru  in  the  Guano  A.'e.     8.     London,  1877. 

El  Economista.     Weekly.     Lima. 

Evans  (P.  F.),  From  Peru  to  the  Plate.     S.     London,  1889 

Fuentes  (Manviel  A.),  Lima,  or  Sketches  of  the  Capital  of  Peru:  Historical,  Statistical, 
Administrative,  Commercial,  and  Moral.     8.     London,  1866, 

Qrandidier  (E.),  Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  du  Sud,  Perou  et  Bolivie.     8.     Paris,  186.3. 

Guillaume  (H..),  The  Amazon  Provinces  of  Peru  as  a  Field  for  European  Emigration. 
London,  1888. 

Hill  (S.  S.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  Mexico,    2  vols.    8.    London,  1860. 

Hutchinson  (T.  J.),  Two  Years  in  Peru.     2  vols.     8.     Lomlon,  1874. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  Cuzco  and  Lima.     London,  1858. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  Peru.     London,  1881. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Peru  and  Chili,  1879-81.     London,  lS8n. 

Markham  (Clements  R.),  Travels  in  Pei'u  and  India,  while  superintending  the  Collection 
of  Cinchona  Plants  and  Seeds  in  South  America,  and  their  Introduction  into  India.  S. 
London,  1862. 

Menendez  (D.  Baldomero),  Manuel  de  geografj'a  y  estadistica  del  Peru.     12.     Paris,  1862. 

Middendorf  (E.  W.),  Peru  :  Beobachtungen  und  Studien  iiber  Das  Land  und  Seine 
Bewohnern,  wahrend  eines  25  Jahrigen  Aufenthalts.      Berlin,  189.3. 

Ordinaire  (Olivier),  Du  Pacifique  a  I'Atlantique  par  les  Andes  peruviennes  et  I'Amazone. 
12.     Paris,  1892. 

Paz  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Historia  del  Peru  Independente.     .3  vols. 

Prescott  (W.  H.),  Histoiy  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.     London. 

Sqtiier  (E.  G.),  Peru  :  Incidents  of  Tra\els  and  Exploi-ation  in  the  Land  of  the  Incas.  8. 
London,  1877. 

Temple  (Edmond),  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Peru.     2  vols.     London,  18.30. 

Tschudi  (J oh.  Jakob  von),  Reisen  durch  Siidamerika.    5  vols.     8.     Leipzig,  1866-68. 

Ursel  (Comte  C.  d'),  Sud  Amerique :  Sejours  et  voyages  an  Bresil,  en  Bolivie,  et  an  Peroii. 
12.     Paris,  1879. 

Wappaeus  (Joh.  Eduard),  Die  Republic  Peru  ;  in  Stein's  '  Handbuch  der  Geograjihie  und 
Statistik.'    Part  III.     8.     Leipzig,  1864. 

TFien^r  (Charles),  Perou  et  Bolivie.     Paris,  1880. 
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PORTUGAL. 

(Reixo  de  Portugal  e  Algarves.) 

Reigning  King. 

Carlos  I.,  born  September  28,  1863,  son  of  King  Luis  Land 
his  Queen  Maria  Pia,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Vittorio  Emanuele 
of  Italy,  who  still  survives  ;  married.  May  22, 1886,  Marie  Amolie, 
daughter  of  Philippe  Due  d' Orleans,  Comte  de  Paris  ;  succeeded  to 
the  throne  October  19,  1889. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Luis  Philip^je,  Duke  of  Braganza,  born  March  21,  1887. 

II.  Manuel,  born  November  15,  1889. 

Brother  of  the  King. 
Prince  Affonso  Ilenriques,  Duke  of  Oporto,  born  July  .^1,  1865. 

Aunt  of  the  King. 

Princess  Antonia,  born  February  17,  1845  ;  married,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1861,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  born 
September  22,  1835.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  sons: — 
1.  Prince  Wilhelm,  born  March  7,  1864.  2.  Prince  Ferdinand, 
born  August  24,  1865.  3.  Prince  Karl,  born  September  1, 
1868. 

The  reigning  dynasty  of  Portugal  belongs  to  the  House  of  Braganza, 
which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  period  Affonso, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  King  Joilo,  or  John  I.,  was  created  by  liis  father 
Count  of  Barcedos,  Lord  of  Guimaraens,  and  by  King  Affonzo  V.,  Duke  of 
Braganza  (1442).  When  the  old  line  of  Portuguese  kings,  of  the  House  of 
Avis,  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  King  Sebastian,  and  of  his  successor, 
Cardinal  Henrique,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  became  King  of  Portugal  in  virtue  of 
his  descent  from  a  Portuguese  princess.  After  60  years'  union  under  the  same 
kings  with  Spain,  the  people  of  Portugal  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Dom  Joao, 
the  then  Duke  of  Braganza,  as  their  national  king,  he  being  the  nearest 
Portuguese  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Duke  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of 
Joao  IV.,  to  which  Portuguese  historians  appended  the  title  of  '  the  Restorer.' 
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From  this  JoSo  the  present  rulers  of  Portugal  are  descended.  Queen 
Maria  II.,  by  her  marriage  with  a  Prince  of  Coburg-Gotha,  Fernando,  Duke 
of  Saxe,  united  the  House  of  Braganza  with  that  of  the  Teutonic  Sovereigns. 
Carlos  I.  is  the  third  Sovereign  of  Portugal  of  the  line  of  Braganza- Coburg. 

Carlos  I.  has  a  civil  list  of  312,000  milreis ;  while  his  consort  has  a 
grant  of  48,000  milreis.  The  whole  grants  to  the  royal  family  amount  to 
456,800  milreis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Portugal  since  its  conquest 
from  the  Moors  : — 

I.  House  of  Burgundy. 
Henri  of  Burgundy 
AfFonso  L,    '  the  Conqueror ' 
Sancho   I.,     'the  Colonizer' 
Aflfbnso  II.,     *the  Fat 
Sancho  II.,  *  Capel'      . 
Affonso  III,  'the  Bolonian  ' 
Diniz,  *  the  Farmer  '     . 
Affonso  IV.,  'the  Brave'      . 
Pedro,  'the  Severe ' 
Ferdinando   I.,     'the  Hand- 


II.  House  of  Avis. 
Joan  I.,  'of  Happy  memory '' 
Duarte  .... 

AfFonso  v.,  *  the  African  '    . 
Joan  II.,  'the  Perfect' 
Manoel,  '  the  Fortunate ' 

Joan  III 

Sebastian,  *  the  Desired  ' 
Cardinal  Henrique 

III.   The  Spanish  Dynasty. 
Philip  I.  (II.  of  Spain) 


A.D. 

A.D. 

1097 

Philip  II 

1598 

1140 

Philip  III 

1621 

1185 

1211 
1223 

IV.  House  of  Braganz 

1. 

1248 

Joan   IV.,     'the     Restorer 

1640 

1279 

Affonso  VI. 

1656 

1325 

Pedro  II.      . 

1683 

1357 

JoanV. 

1706 

Jose     .... 

1750 

1367 

Maria  I.  and  Pedro  III. 

1777 

Maria  I.        .         .         . 

1786 

Joan,  Regent 

1799 

1385 

Joan  VI.       . 

1816 

1433 

Pedro  IV.     . 

1826 

1438 

Maria  II.      . 

1826 

1481 

Miguel  I.      . 

1828 

1495 

Maria  II.,  restored 

.       1834 

1521 

1557 
1578 

V.  House  of  Braganza-Coburg. 

Pedro  V.       . 

.       1853 

Luis  I.          .         .         . 

1861 

'l580 

Carlos  I.        .         .         . 

.       1889 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  '  Constitutional 
Charter  '  granted  by  King  Pedro  lY.,  April  29,  1826,  altered  by 
the  additional  Acts,  dated  July  5,  1852,  July  24,  1885,  and  by 
laws  of  1895  (March  28,  September  25).  The  crown  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  female  as  well  as  male  line  ;  but  with  preference  of  the 
male  in  case  of  equal  birthright.  The  Constitution  recognises 
four  powers  in  the  State,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial, 
and  the  '  moderating '  authority,  the  last  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
Sovereign.  There  are  two  legislative  Chambers,  the  *  Camara  dos 
Pares,*  or  House  of  Peers,  and  the  '  Camara  dos  Deputados,'  or 
House  of  Commons,  which  are  conjunctively  called  the  Cortes 
Geraes.  The  law  of  July  24,  1885,  provided  for  the  abolition  of 
hereditarjr  peerages,  though  only  by  a  gradual  process.     The  law 
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of  March  28,  1895,  made  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Parliament,  alters  considerably  the  past  constitution  of  the  two 
houses.  The  number  of  life  peers  appointed  by  the  King  will  be 
90,  not  including  princes  of  the  royal  blood  and  the  12  bishops 
of  the  Continental  dioceses.  The  nominated  peers,  who  must  be 
over  40  years  of  age,  may  be  selected  without  limitation  as  to 
class,  but  certain  restrictions  and  disqualifications  are  imposed. 
The  elective  portion  of  the  Chamber  ceases  to  exist.  The 
members  of  the  second  Chamber  are  chosen  in  direct  election,  by 
all  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write,  or 
who  pay  taxes  amounting  to  500  reis :  convicts,  bankrupts, 
beggars,  domestic  servants,  workmen  in  the  Government  service, 
and  non-commissioned  soldiers  are  not  electors;  electors  must 
register  themselves.  The  deputies  must  have  an  income  of  at 
least  400  milreis  per  annum  ;  but  lawyers,  professors,  physicians, 
or  the  graduates  of  any  of  the  learned  professions,  need  no 
property  qualification.  Peers  and  certain  Government  employees 
cannot  be  deputies,  and  deputies  cannot  accept  any  paid  employ- 
ment from  Government  during  the  session  or  6  months  after. 
Continental  Portugal  is  divided  into  17  electoral  districts,  which, 
with  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  return  14  deputies,  or  1  deputy  to 
45,000  people ;  there  are  also  6  deputies  for  the  Colonies.  The 
annual  session  lasts  three  months,  and  fresh  elections  must  take 
place  at  the  end  of  every  four  years.  In  case  of  dissolution  a 
new  Parliament  must  be  called  together  immediately.  But  from 
November  1894  to  January  1895  the  Parliament  did  not  meet. 
The  General  Cortes  meet  and  separate  at  specified  periods,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  latter  has  no  veto 
on  a  law  passed  twice  by  both  Houses.  A  committee  composed 
of  members  of  the  two  houses  decides  in  case  of  conflict,  the 
King  having  the  final  decision  if  the  committee  does  not  come 
to  a  decision. 

The  executive  authority  rests,  under  the  Sovereign,  in  a  responsible  Cabinet, 
divided  into  seven  departments,  in  charge  of  the  following  ministries  : — 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance.  — E.  R.  Hintze  Ribeiru. 
Foreign  Affairs. — Luiz  Pinto  de  Soveral. 
Interior.  — J.  F.  Franco  Pinto  Castello  Braneo. 
Justice  and  Worship. — A.  d'Azevedo  Castello  Braneo. 
War. — Colonel  L.  A.  Pimentel  Pinto. 
Marine  and  Colonies. — Jacinto  Candido  da  Silva. 
Public  Works,  Industry,  and  Commerce. — Cami^os  Hcnriques. 

The  Sovereign  is  permitted,  in  important  cases,  to  take  the  advice  of  a 
Council  of  State,  or  Privy  Council,  consisting,  when  full,  of  thirteen  ordinary 
and  three  extraordinary  members,  nominated  for  life.  The  leading  ministers, 
past  and  present,  generally  form  part  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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Area  and  Population. 

Continental  Portugal  was  divided  into  six  natural  provinces, 
and  is  now  divided  into  seventeen  districts  ;  in  addition  there 
are  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  which  are  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  area,  according  to  the  latest  official 
geodetic  data,  and  population,  according  to  the  census  of  January 
I,  1878,  and  of  December  1,  1890,  are  given  in  the  following, 
table : — 


Provinces  and  Districts 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

1878 

1890 

Entre  Minho-e-Douro  :— 
Vianna  do  Castello       .... 

Braga 

Porto 

Tras-os-Moutes  : — 

Villa  Real 

Braganza     

Beira : — 

Aveiro         .  ■ 

Vizeu 

Coimbra 

Guarda 

•     Castello  Brauco 

Estremadura  :— 
Leiria          .         .         .         . 

Santareni 

Lisbon 

i 

r 

Alemtejo : — 

Portalegrc 

Evora 

Beja    ....... 

1                Carrieil  forward  .... 

867 

1,058 

882 

212,580 
330,111 
472,703 



1,015,394 

210,787 
337,178  i 
550,391 

2,807 

1,098,356 

239,225 
179,692 

1,718 
575 

234,844 
175,617 

410,461 

2,293 

418,917 

1,124 
1,920 
1,500 
2,146 
2,558 

270,940 
392,686 
308,854 
238,061 
180,206 

287,551 
397,988  ! 
321,000 
250,758 
204,537 

1,461,834 

215,912 

258,298 
617,191 

1,091,401 

113,727 

118,428 
160,899 

9,248 

1,390,747 

1,343 

2,651 

2,882 

6,876 

199,787 
228,362 
523,396 

951,545 

108,054 
114,777 
151,672 

2,484 
2,738 
4,209 

9,431 

374,503 

393,054  1 
4,463,562! 

30,655 

4,142,650 
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!                         Provinces  and  Districts 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

1878 

1890 

Brought  forward 
Algarve  (Faro)        

j                Total  Coutiuont .... 

Islands  :— 
Azores         .         .         .         .         .         . 

Madeira  (Funclial)       .     •   . 

Total  Islands       .... 

Grand  total         .... 

30,655 
1,873 

4,142,650 
205,901 

4,463,562  1 
228,551 

32,528 

4,348,551 

4,692,113 

255,511  1 
134,623  j 

390,134 

5,082,247 

1,005 
505 

264,352 
132,221 

396,573 

1,510 

34,038 

4,745,124 

The  population  increased  only  4*1  per  cent,  in  the  nine  years 
from  1869  to  1878,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  less  than  J  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  increase  between  1878  and  1890  was  7*1 
per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  0'54  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  total 
population,  mainland  and  islands,  in  1878,  2,175,829  were  males, 
and  2,374,870  females.  The  average  density  in  the  mainland 
(1890)  is  144*2  per  square  mile ;  it  is  greatest  in  province  Minho, 
391  per  square  mile;  and  least  in  Alemtejo,  where  it  is  only  41*6 
per  square  mile.  The  only  non-Portuguese  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  any  consequence  is  the  gipsies ;  there  are  about  3,000 
negroes  in  the  coast  towns.  The  population  in  the  north  is  mainly 
Galician  ;  further  south  there  has  been  considerable  intermixture 
with  Arabs,  Jews,  as  also  with  French,  English,  Dutch,  and 
Frisians, 

Portugal  had  in  1890  three  towns  with  a  population  of  above  20,000 — 
Lisbon,  with  307,661  ;  Oporto,  with  139,856  ;  Braga,  with  23,089  inhabitants  ; 
other  large  toAvns  are  Funchal  (Madeira),  18,989  ;  Louie,  18,872  ;  Covilha, 
17,562  ;  Coimbra,  17,329  ;  Setubal,  16,986  ;  Ponta  Delgada,  16,767  ;  Evora, 
15,134  ;  Povoa  de  Varzim,  12,463  ;  Tavira,  11,558;  Angra,  11,067;  Ovar, 
11,002. 


Movement  of  the  Population. 


In  1889  there  were  34,857  marriages  ;  in  1890,  35,769  in  Portugal, 
including  2,881  in  1889  and  3,097  in  1890  in  the  Azores  and  Madeira.  The 
average  for  1890  was  9-02  marriages  per  1,000  of  population. 

The  following  table  derived  from  offieial  statistics  shows  the  numbers  of 
births  and  deaths  in  Continental  Portugal  and  the  Azores  and  Madeira  for 
two  years :  — 
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Births 

Deaths 

Legiti. 
mate 

Illegiti- 
mate 

Total 
1890 

Total 
1889 

1890 

1889 

1 

Continent 
Islands      . 

Totals       . 

131,770 
12,863 

19,183 
811 

150,953 
13,674 

154,639 
13,646 

114,339 
12,898 

102,365 

9,848 

144,633 

19,994 

164,627    168,285 

127,237 

112,213 

The  average  number  of  births  in  1889  was  36-98  per  1,000;  in  1888, 
36.03  per  1,000.  The  average  number  of  deaths  in  1888  was  23*61  per  1,000. 
The  natural  increase  of  population  in  1889  was  56,072  or  12  per  1,000. 

The  number  of  emigi-ants  from  Portugal  during  the  period  1866-86  was 
268,568.  The  following  are  the  statistics  for  1887-90,  showing  destination  of 
emigrants  : — 


Years 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

411 

4 

422 

349 

19 

656 

967 

— 

1,340 

476 

12 

1,879      , 

America      Oceania        Total 


15,803 
22,952 
18,305 
27,038 


292 
5 

2 
16 


16,923 
23,981 
20,614 
29,421 


In  1891,  according  to  American  statistics,  28,534  Portuguese  arrived  in 
Brazil,  and  in  1894,  2,071  arrived  in  the  United  States.  In  1892,  17,759,  and 
in  1893,  28,109,  enlbarked  from  Portugal  to  Brazil.  The  number  that  returned 
from  Brazil  to  Portugal  in  1891  was  11,906  ;  in  1892,  15,513  ;  in  1893,  15,591. 


Religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  State  religion  ;  but  all  other  forms  of 
worship  are  tolerated.  The  Portuguese  Church  is  under  the  special  jurisdiction 
of  a  'Patriarch'  (of  Lisbon),  with  extensive  powers,  two  archbishops  (Braga 
and  Evora),  and  fourteen  bishops  (including  the  islands).  The  Patriarch  of 
Lisbon  is  always  a  cardinal,  and,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  the  Holy  See 
of  Rome.  Under  the  Patriarch  are  five  home  and  five  colonial  bishops  ;  under 
the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  who  has  the  title  of  Primate,  are  six  ;  and  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Evora  three  bishops.  The  total  income  of  the  upper  hierarchy 
of  the  Church  is  calculated  to  amount  to  300,000  milreis.  There  are  93,979 
parishes,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  presbitero,  or  incumbent.  All  the  con- 
ventual establishments  of  Portugal  were  suppressed  by  decree  of  May  28, 1834, 
and  their  property  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  At  that  period 
there  existed  in  the  country  632  monasteries  and  118  nunneries,  with  above 
18,000  monks  and  nuns,  and  an  annual  income  of  nearly  a  million  sterling. 
This  revenue  was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt  ;  while  a 
library  of  30,000  volumes  was  set  up  at  the  former  convent  of  San  Francisco, 
at  Lisbon,  from  the  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  at  the  various 
monasteries.  The  number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal,  mostly  foreigners,  does 
not  exceed  500.     They  have  chapels  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 
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Instruction. 

The  superintendence  of  public  instruction  is  under  the  management  of  a 
superior  council  of  education,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. Public  education  is  entirely  free  from  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Church.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1844,  it  is  compulsory  on  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  a  place  of  public  instruction  ;  but  this  prescription  is  far 
from  being  enforced,  and  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  children  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  really  attend  school.  According  to  official  returns  of 
the  total  population,  at  the  close  of  1878  the  number  of  illiterate  inhabitants 
in  Portugal  and  its  islands  is  stated  to  be  3,751,774,  or  82  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  including,  however,  young  children.  The  total  school 
population  in  1885  was  332,281.  There  were  in  Portugal  and  the  adjacent 
islands  in  1890  3,864  public  primary  schools  for  children  with  181,738  pupils, 
of  whom  123,693  were  boys.  There  were  also  175  primary  schools  for  adults 
with  6,774  pupils.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  about  1,600  private  primary 
schools  with  over  60,000  pupils.  For  secondary  instruction  there  are  (1891) 
for  boys  108  lycees  with  52,241  pupils  and  231  communal  colleges  with  32,873 
pupils  ;  while  for  girls  there  are  24  lycees  with  3,955  pupils,  and  26  colleges 
with  3,088  pupils.  "There  are,  besides," 3  municipal  schools,  23  official  lycees, 
and  5  normal  schools,  with,  in  all,  3,592  pupils.  There  are  also  (1883)  18 
clerical  schools  with  2,038  pupils.  At  Lisbon  there  is  a  school  of  literatiire 
and  one  of  fine  art,  the  former  with  21  and  the  latter  with  (including  evening 
classes)  436  pupils  in  1892.  There  are  medical  schools  at  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and 
Funchal  with  280  jmpils  (1892)  ;  technical  schools  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto  with 
566  pupils  ;  industrial  schools  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto  with  839  pupils  ;  and  in 
other  towns  23  industrial  schools  with  4,856  pupils.  There  are  also  (1892)  7 
agricultural  schools  with  187  pupils.  At  Lisbon  there  is  a  military  college 
with  (1892)  226  pupils,  an  army  school  with  320  pupils,  a  naval  school  with  a 
school  for  officers  attached,  having  93  pupils,  and  11  other  schools  for  special 
military  or  naval  instruction.  The  University  of  Coimbra  (founded  in  1290), 
has  faculties  of  theology  (49  students  in  1892),  law  (496  students),  medicine 
(124),  mathematics  (165),  and  philosophy  (332  students). 

The  expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  according  to  the 
budget  of  1890-91,  is  1,102,283  milreis,  exclusive  of  643,223  milreis  to  be 
expended  through  other  ministries. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  means  of  a  supreme  "tribunal,  which  sits  in 
Lisbon  and  decides  cases  for  the  whole  Portuguese  dominions  ;  Courts  of 
'Rela9ao,'  three  in  number  (similar  to  the  French  '  Cour  de  Cassation '),  at 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  in  the  Azores  ;  and  courts  of  first  instance  in  all  district 
towns. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  were  : — 


Years 


1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1S91-92 
1892-931 


Ordinary 


Mili'eis 
37,812,345 
39,234,(596 
39,787,876 
38,478,908 
38,719,965 


Revenue 


Extra- 
ordinary 


Expenditure 


Milreis 
881,495 
200,602 
76,585 
16J,300 
135,794 


Total 


Milreis 
38,693,840 
39,435,297 
39,864,462 
38,643,209 
38,855,758 


Ordinary 

Milreis 
39,105,351 
42,780,655 
42,560,586 
45,666,787 
43,285,334 


Extra- 
ordinary 


Milreis 

11,256,288 
11,578,943 
8,.'^11,796 
9,280,297 
4,727,806 


Total 


Milreis 
50,691,639 
54,359,598 
51,372,383 
54,947,088 
48,013,140 


1  Provisional. 
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The  following  are  the  revised  estimates  for  1894-95  : 


Revenue 

Milreis 

Expenditure 

Milreis 

Direct  taxes : 

Civil  list 

525,000 

Property  tax 

.     3,192,100 

Cortes     .... 

97,854 

Industrial  tax 

.     1,838,000 

Int.  chargeable  on  Treasury  6,956,089 

Income  tax 

.     5,563,700 

Consolidated  debt  . 

12,969,556 

Other  taxes 

.     1,708,700 

Amortisable     ,, 

2,940,335 

Registration    . 

.     2,056,600 

Annuities,  &c. 

30,000 

Stamps   . 

.     2,348,000 

Ministry  of  Finance 

3,708,343 

Indirect  taxes  : 
Import  duties 
Lisbon  octroi 
Export  duties 
Other  duties 

Additional  taxes 

.  17,383,333 
.     2,008,000 
331,900 
.     2,878,400 
.     1,140,600 

,,   Interior         .     2,312,049 
,,  Justice.         .     1,022,062 
„  War     .         .     5,167,958 
.,        ..  Marine    and 

Colonies     .     3,855,658 
.,  Foreign  Affairs     386,309 
„   Public  Works    5,106,880 

National  property  : 

Savings  Bank 

60,465 

Railways 

.     1,605,500 

Posts  and  Telegra 

phs  .     1,134,000 

Total  ordinary . 

45,138,563 

Various 

.     4,319,768 
.  47,508,602 

Extraordinary  . 
Total 

2,185,400 

Total    . 

47,333,963 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  Portuguese  National  Debt,  showing  its 
amount  at  various  periods  : — 


3  %  Consolidated  Fund 

Amortisable 

Year 

t^lnatinfr  Tlp1>f 

Internal 

External 

6  7o 

5  7o.4r/o,  4  7o 
and  various 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

1853 

25,704,627 

3,667,435 

— 

— 

1858 

58,152,425 

11,290,714 

— 

— 

— 

1863 

90,053,802 

17,182,619 

— 

— 

— 

1868 

135,499,946 

22,671,750 

— 

— 

— 

1873  j  204,507,489 

31,571,908 

2,034,000 

1,377,270 

— 

1878  i  226,291,802 

34,228,666 

14,743,120 

31,435,020 

— 

1883 

235,681,119 

43,513,350 

16,273,360  1 

53,614,890 

— 

1888 

261,790,497 

47,306,708 

— 

— 

— 

1889 

261,761,197 

46,366,708 

— 

87,018,082 

12,683,972 

1890 

258,086,897 

46,366,759 

— 

104,172,464  2  19,565,172 

The  annual  interest  on  the  debt  (exclusive  of  amortisation)  was  18,904,300 
milreis.  To  amortise  the  floating  debt,  a  new  debt  was  issued  in  1890,  at  4^  % 
for  36,000, 000  milreis,  upon  the  tobacco  revenue.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  were 
absorbed,  the  floating  debt  in  1891  being  23,011,608  milreis.  In  the  40  years 
1853  to  1892  the  proceeds  of  loans  obtained  by  Portugal  (including  the  floating 
debt)  amounted  to  312,168,000  milreis,  or  nearly  8,000,000  milreis  annually. 

In  1891  the  finances  became  quite  deranged,  and  steps  were  taken  for  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  interest  payable.  The  law  of  February  26,  1892, 
reduced  by  30  per  cent,  the  interest  on  the  internal  public  debt  payable  in 


1  Paid  up  by  conversion.  2  All  the  old  5  7„  debt  is  converted  into  4^  7.  bonds. 
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1     currency,  and  that  of  April  20,  1893,  reduced  by  66|  per  cent,  the  interest  on 

I     the  external  debt  to  be  paid  in  gold.     An  Act  of  May  19,  1893,  granted  per- 

B     mission  for  the  conversion  of  external  into  internal  debt  until  September  1, 

P     1893.     According  to  a  Portuguese  Government  Report  the  condition  of  the 

consolidated  3  per  cent,  debt  on  October  30,  1893,  and  of  the  redeemable  debt 

on  June  1,  1894,  with  the  interest,  nominal  and  after  the  deductions,  were  as 

follows  : — 


nor.^fol 

Interest 

Amortisation 

Nominal 

Reduced  3 

Consolidated- 
Internal 
External 

Total . 
Redeemable — 
Internal 
External 
Tobacco 

Total  . 
General  Total 

Milreis 
342,198,736 
187,794,340 

Milreis 
10,265,962 
5,633,830 

Milreis 
7,186,173 
-1,877,943 

Milreis 

529,993,076 

28,082,902 
66,844,890 
43,284,600 

15,899,792 

1,231,453 
2,964,632 
1,940,861 

9,064,116 

862,017 

988,210 

1,940,861 

93,402 
148,500 
624,600 

138,212,392 
668,205,468 

6,136,946 
22,036,738 

3,791,088 
12,855,204 

866,502 
866,502 

Thus  (taking  4^  milreis  =  £1)  the  total  Portuguese  debt  amounts  to 
£148,490,104,  the  nominal  interest  to  £4,897,053,  the  reduced  interest  to 
£2,856,712,  and  the  amortisation  to  £192,556.  If  30  per  cent,  be  added  for 
the  premium  on  gold  for  payments  made  abroad,  the  annual  charge  is 
15,395,742  milreis,  or  £3,221,276. 


Defence. 

The  fortified  places  of  the  first  class  in  Portugal  are  Lisbon 
(Monsanto,  San  Juliao-da-Bavra,  and  the  maritime  works),  Elvas, 
Peniche,  Yalen9a,  and  Almeida.  The  defences  of  Lisbon  are  the 
only  thoroughly  modern  ones,  and  are  not  yet  complete  ;  there  are 
several  naval  harbours. 

The  army  of  the  Kingdom  is  formed  partly  by  conscription 
and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Its  organisation  is  based 
on  the  law  of  June  23,  1864,  modified  by  subsequent  laws  in 
1868,  1869,  1875,  1877,  1884,  and  1885.  The  law  of  Dec.  31, 
1884,  is  now  the  fundamental  one  for  the  general  organisation  of 
the  army.  The  conscription  is  ruled  by  the  law  of  1887,  modified 
in  1891,  1892,  and  1894.  All  young  men  of  21  years  of  age, 
with  certain  exceptions,  are  obliged  to  serve.  The  contingent 
for  1892-93  numbered  14,264  men.  The  effective  is  fixed 
annually  by  the  Cortes.  By  the  law  of  1884,  modified  in  1895, 
the  army  consists  of  24  regiments  of  infantry,  12  regiments  of 
chasseurs  (grouped  in  10  brigades),  10  regiments  of  cavalry, 
3  regiments  of  mounted  artillery,  1  brigade  of  mountain  artillery, 
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1  regiment  and  4  batteries  of  garrison  artillery,  and  1  regiment 
of  engineers.  The  duration  of  service  is  12  years,  3  with  the 
active  army,  5  in  the  first,  and  4  in  the  second  reserve.  The 
strength  of  the  army,  including  the  Municipal  Guards  and  the 
Fiscal  Guard,  was  in  1893  34,172  officers  and  men  of  all  ranks. 
There  were  4,665  horses  and  mules.  The  war  effective  is  about 
150,000  men,  23,000  horses  and  mules,  and  264  guns.  There  are 
maintained  in  the  colonies  8,880  officers  and  men,  besides  native 
troops. 

The  navy  of  Portugal  comprises : — 1  armoured  cruiser,  the 
Vasco  da  Gama ;  4  second  class  protected  cruisers  (projected  or 
building);  27  vessels  which  may  be  grouped  as  third  class  cruisers, 
one  only  of  which  has  a  sea-speed  of  more  than  10  knots  (these 
including  5  corvettes  and  22  gunboats) ;  15  first  class  torpedo  boats, 
5  of  the  second  class,  and  1  of  the  third-class,  besides  2  smaller 
and  a  submarine-boat.  In  addition  there  are  several  training- 
ships,  transports,  &c.  It  has  recently  been  stated  that  a  large 
building  programme  is  contemplated  for  the  reconstitution  of  the 
fieet : — 2  cruisers  (2,600  tons),  2  coast  defence  armourclads 
(2,300  tons),  4  corvettes  (1,000  to  1,300  tons),  4  gunboats,  4 
river  gunboats,  12  sea-going  and  23  smaller  torpedo  boats,  and 
2  transports. 

The  largest  war-sliip  of  the  Portuguese  navy  is  the  ironclad  cruiser 
Vasco  da  Gama,  built  at  the  Thames  Ironworks,  Blackwall,  and  launched 
in  December  1875.  She  is  plated  with  armour  11  inches  thick  on  central 
battery,  and  a  belt  from  10  to  7  inches  thick,  and  carries  2  18 -ton  guns,  1 
4 -ton,  2  Hotchkiss,  quick-firing  guns,  and  2  machine  guns.  Her  displace- 
ment is  2,420  tons,  and  her  speed  13  knots; 

The  navy  was  (1895)  officered  by  2  vice-admirals,  11  rear-admirals, 
26  captains,  35  frigate  captains,  42  lieutenant-captains,  90  lieutenants,  52 
siib-lieutenants,  besides  midshipmen,  surgeons,  engineers,  &c. ;  and  had  4,360 
sailors. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Portugal  2  -2  per  cent,  is  under  vineyards  ;  7  '2  per 
cent,  imder  fruit  trees;  12 '5  per  cent,  under  cereals;  2 '7  per  cent,  under 
pulse  and  other  crops;  26 '7  \)ev  cent,  pasture  and  fallow;  and  2 '9  per 
cent,  under  forest ;  45  "8  per  cent,  waste.  In  Alemtejo  and  Estremadura 
and  the  mountainous  districts  of  other  provinces  are  wide  tracts  of  com- 
mon and  waste  lands,  and  it  is  asserted  that  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000 
hectares,  now  uncultivated,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

There  are  four  modes  of  land  tenure  commonly  in  use  : — Peasant  pro- 
prietorship, tenant  farming,  metayage,  and  emphyteusis.  In  the  north- 
ern half  of  Portugal,  peasant  proprietorship  and  emphyteusis  prevail, 
where  land  is  much  subdivided  and  the  'petite  culture'  practised.  In  the 
south  large  properties  and  tenant  farming  are  common.  In  the  peculiar 
system  called  aforamento  or  emphyteusis  the  contract  arises  whenever 
the  owner  of  any  real  property  transfers  the  dominium  utile  to  another 
person  who  binds  himself  to  pay  to  the  owner  a  certain  fixed   rent  called 
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foro  or  canon.  The  landlord,  retaining  only  the  dominium  directum  of 
the  land,  parts  with  all  his  rights  in  the  holding  except  that  of  receiving 
quit-rent,  the  right  to  distrain  if  the  quit-rent  be  withheld,  and  the  right 
of  eviction  if  the  foro  be  unpaid  for  more  than  five  years.  Subject  to 
these  rights  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  is  master  of  the  holding,  which 
he  can  cultivate,  improve,  exchange,  or  sell  ;  but  in  case  of  sale  the  landlord 
has  a  right  of  pre-emption,  compensated  by  a  corresponding  right  in  the  tenant 
should  the  quit-rent  be  offered  for  sale.  This  system  is  very  old — modifica- 
tions having  been  introduced  by  the  civil  code  in  1868. 

The  chief  cereal  and  animal  produce  of  the  country  are: — In  the  north, 
maize  and  oxen  ;  in  the  mountainous  region,  rye  and  sheep  and  goats  ;  in 
the  central  region,  wheat  and  maize  ;  and  in  the  south,  wheat  and  swine, 
which  fatten  in  the  vast  acorn  woods.  Throughout  Portugal  wine  is  pro- 
duced in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  Olive  oil,  figs,  tomatoes  are  largely 
produced,  as  are  oranges,  onions,  and  potatoes. 

Portugal  possesses  considerable  mineral  wealth,  but  coal  is  scarce,  and, 
for  want  of  fuel  and  cheap  transport,  valuable  mines  remain  unworked. 
The  quantity  of  iron  ore  produced  in  1889  was  1,588  tons,  valued  440^.; 
copper  ore,  181,520  tons,  value  97,470/!. ;  zinc  ore,  6  tons,  value  340Z. ;  anti- 
mony ore,  1,509  tons,  value  32,010/.;  manganese  ore,  5,893  tons,  value 
17,820Z. ;  lead  ore,  1,308  tons,  value  9,745/.  ;  gold  ore,  13  tons,  value  77/. 
Common  salt  gypsum,  lime,  and  marble  are  exported.  The  number  of  con- 
cessions of  mines  existing  in  1885  was  432  ;  and  the  area  conceded  extended 
over  49,446  hectares.  The  quantity  of  ore  produced  in  that  year  was  104,595 
metric  tons,  of  the  value  of  1,007,398  milreis ;  of  which  88,576  metric  tons 
were  exported  and  the  remainder  kept  for  home  use.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  mining  work  was  5,450,  of  whom  4,859  were  males  (483  under 
15),  and  591  females  (113  under  15).  The  machinery  employed  in  mining 
consisted  of  22  hydraulic  machines  and  71  steam  engines  of  (in  all)  2,732 
horse-power. 

There  are  three  cotton  factories  at  work  for  exportation  to  Angola.  The 
population  engaged  in  industries  of  various  kinds,  exclusive  of  agriculture, 
in  1881  was  90,998. 

Portugal  has  about  4,000  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  and  the  exports  of 
sardines  and  herrings  are  considerable. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  con- 
sumption and  the  exports  for  five  years  : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 
Milreis 

Milreis 

1890 

58,837,849 

32,077,369 

1891 

47,778,143 

51,182,749 

1892 

34,589,700 

33,976,500 

1893 

39,837,000 

29,337,500 

1894 

36,489,000 

27,796,000 

The  following  table  shows  for  1893  the  imports  for  consumption 
from  and  exports  to  the  leading  countries  :    - 
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Countries 


Great  Britain 
Germany  . 
France 
Brazil 

United  States 
Spain 
Belgium    . 


Imports 


Milreis 
19,914,700 
5,025,300 
4,075,800 
2,721,200 
7,436,000 
3,711,000 
1,247,200 


Exports 


Milreis 
7,626,100 
5,146,800 
1,312,100 
7,694,800 
1,003,700 
2,362,300 
1,107,800 


The  following  table  shows  the  various  classes  of   imports  and 
exports  (special  trade)  in  two  years  : — 


Imports 

Exports 

1893 

1894 

1803 

18C4 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Living  animals  . 

1,095,727 

1,270,541 

658,924 

1,902,038 

Raw  materials    . 

15,691,261 

14,248,523 

5,151,815 

5,772,556 

Textiles      . 

4,975,080 

4,602,490 

685,254 

818,686 

Food  substances 

12,247,451 

11,384,762 

15,365,524 

13,657,340 

Machinery,  &c. 

1,758,753 

1,635,323 

70,724 

88,299 

Various  manufactures. 

2,467,739 

2,460,109 

1,475,743 

1,672,874 

Tare  .... 

70,855 

60,751 

— 

— 

Coin  and  bullion 
Total     . 

1,530,113 

826,030 

5,929,463 

3,883,933 

39,836,979 

36,488,529 

29,337,447 

27,795,726 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  values  of  the  leading 
special  imports  and  exports  in  1894  : — 


Imports 

Exports 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Wheat 

3,740,926 

Wine       . 

9,748,523 

Cotton  k  cotton  yarn  . 

2,617,795 

Cork 

2,955,554 

Wool. 

994,681 

Sardines . 

760,034 

Machinery  . 

697,677 

Copper    . 

2,238,115 

Iron    .... 

1,420,392 

Animals  . 

1,902,038 

Coal    .... 

1,959,673 

Onions 

276,754 

Sugar. 

Fish    .... 

2,027,990 

Cotton  goods 

669,388 

1,906,268 

Dried  figs 

313,475 

Leather  and  hides 

1,041,137 

Olive  oil 

209,630 

Chemicals   . 

569,584 

Timber    . 

299,058 

Animals 

1,161,383 

Timber 

429,728 

1 

Wine  is  the  most  imjjortant  product  ;  the  export  in  1890  was  valued  at 
10,898  contos  ;  in  1891,  at  11,122  contos  ;  in  1892,  at  13,432  coutos.  In  1892 
the  wine  shipped  from  Oporto  was  valued  at  10,320  contos  ;  in  1893,  at  8,604 
contos  ;  and  in  1894,  at  7,797  contos.     Most  of  the  wine  shipped  at  Oporto  is 
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sent  to  England,  considerable  quantities  being  exported  also  to  Brazil  and  to 
Germany.  The  chief  exports  of  port  and  Madeira  are  to  England,  and  of 
other  wines  to  Brazil. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Portugal  into 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  to  Portugal,  in  the 
last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1S90 

1S91 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports  into  U.  K. 

from  Portugal . 

2,942,194 

2,952,965 

8,440,822  i  2,377,892 

2,390,065 

Exports  of  British 

produce  to  Por- 

tugal 

2,157,784 

2,018,597 

1,395,191  1  1,739,090 

1,445,676 

The  recorded  quantities,  values,  and  origin  or  destination  of  imports  and  exports  are 
those  presented  in  the  declarations  to  the  Customs  houses,  the  values  being  reduced  to 
averages. 

Wine  is  the  staple  article  of  import  from  Portugal  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  value  amounting  in  1894  to  944,139Z.  Other  imports  from  Portugal 
are: — copper  ore  and  regulus,  159,258Z.  ;  cork,  346,882Z. ;  fruits,  127, 042/.  ; 
fish,  98,639Z.  ;  onions,  53,601Z.  ;  wool,  84,305/.  ;  caoutchouc,  96,596Z. 
The  exports  of  British  home  produce  to  Portugal  embrace  cotton  goods 
and  yarn  to  the  value  of  398,732/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  valued  at 
162,101/.  ;  woollens  and  worsted,  42,986/.  ;  butter,  43,043/.  ;  coal,  277,575/.  ; 
machinery,  80,543/.  in  1894. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  and  declared  value  of  wine 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Portugal  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Years 

Quantities 
Gallons 

Value 
£ 

1890 

3,991,359 

1,189,397 

1891 

4,329,169 

1,275,552 

1892 

5,560,654 

1,750,805 

1893 

3,181,841 

978,617 

1894 

3,096,649 

944,139 

In  1894  the  total  imports  of  wine  from  all  countries  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  14,368,621  gallons,  valued  at  5,018,108/.;  conse- 
quently the  imports  from  Portugal  were  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity, 
and  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  wine  imported. 

Shipping,  Navigation,  and  Internal  Communications. 

The   commercial  navy  of  Portugal  consisted  on  January  1,  1893,  of  186 
registered  vessels  (including  44  steamers)  of  104,394  total  tonnage. 

Including  vessels  calling  at  diiferent  ports,  there  entered  the  jwrts 
Portugal,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira  from  abroad  in  1894,  1,970  sailing  vessels 
of  291,600  tons,  and  4,101  steamers  of  5,655,969  tons,  total  6,070  vessels  of 
5,947,569  tons  ;  and  cleared  1,853  sailing  vessels  of  274,516  tons,  and  4,089 
steamers  of  5,629,078  tons,  total  5,942  vessels  of  5,903,394  tons.  In  the 
coasting  trade  there  entered  4,603  vessels  of  1,260,139  tons,  and  cleared  4,535 
vessels  of  1,267,0X3  tons. 
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The  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  1892  was  1,419  miles,  of  which 
914  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  All  the  railways  receive  subventions  from 
the  State. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  Kingdom  in  December  1893  was  3,819. 
There  M^ere  27,007,000  letters,  5,324,000  post-cards,  and  23,971,000  news- 
papers, samples,  &c.,  carried  in  the  year  1893.  The  number  of  telegraph 
offices  at  the  end  of  1889  was  366.  There  were  at  the  same  date  3,985  miles 
of  line  and  8,839  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams  transmitted, 
received,  and  in  transit  in  the  year  1889  was  1,354,827. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

At  the  end  of  October  1890  the  Portuguese  Savings  Bank  had  11,314 
accounts,  with  deposits  amounting  to  2.450,355  milreis. 

At  the  beginning  of  1890  there  were  37  banks  with  cash  in  hand 
14,637,868  milreis,  bills  35,756,712  milreis,  loans  on  security  5,316,431 
milreis,  deposits  36,797,849  milreis,  note  circulation  12,109,624  milreis.  On 
September  30,  1895,  the  situation  of  the  Bank  of  Portugal  was  as  follows  : — 
Metallic  stock  12,102,000  milreis,  note  circulation  54,139,000  milreis,  accounts 
current  and  deposits  1,246,000  milreis,  commercial  account  11,090,000  milreis; 
advances  on  securities  5,411,000  milreis,  balance  against  Treasur}'  15,681,000 
milreis. 

^\iQ  Milreis,  or  1,000  Rets  is  of  the  value  of  4s.  5(Z.,  or  about  4*5  milreis 
to  the  £1  sterling.  Large  sums  are  expressed  in  Contos  (1,000  milreis  of  the 
value  of  £222  4s.   hd. 

Gold  coins  are  10,  5,  2,  and  1  milreis  pieces,  called  the  coroa,  meia  coroa, 
kc.  The  gold  5  milreis  piece  weighs  8 '8675  grammes,  '916  fine,  and  conse- 
quently contains  8*12854  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  1,  and  half-testoon  (testao)  pieces,  or  500,  200,  and 
50-reis  pieces.  The  5-testoon  piece  weighs  12*5  grammes,  "916  fine  and  there- 
fore contains  11  "4583  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Bronze  coins  are  40,  20,  10,  and  5  reis  pieces. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  English  sovereign  is  legal  tender  for 
4,500  reis.  In  the  present  derangement  of  the  monetary  system,  Bank  of 
Portugal  paper  is  chiefly  in  circulation. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standard.  The 
chief  old  measures  still  in  use  are  : — 

The  Libra         .         .         .    =   1  '012  lb.  avoirdupois. 
J  J       J     r   of  Lisbon   =   37       imperial  gallons. 
"  ^^^"*«^^  '[    „  Oporto    =  5-6 
,,  Alquiere     .         .         .    =   0'36  ,,         bushel. 

,.  Moio  .         .         .    =   2*78  ,,         quarters. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Portugal  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister— ^cvl\\ot  Martins  d'Antas. 

Is^  Secretary. — A.  de  Castro. 

AttacM. — Baron  de  Costa  Ricci. 

Consul- General  in  London. — Ferreira  Pinto  Basto. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  liiverpool,  and 
Consular  agents  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Southampton, 
&c.  ;  Bombay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne, 
Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  Quebec,  Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Or  Great  Britain  in  Portugal. 

Envoy  and  3Iinister.  — Sir  H.  G.  MacDonell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  appointed  to 
Lisbon  January  1,  1894. 

Secretary. — C.  Conway  Thornton. 
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There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Lisbon,  Oporto  ;  Beira,  Loandn, 
Lorenzo  Marques,  Macao,  Funchal  (Madeira),  Mozambique,  Quilimane,  St. 
Michael's  (Azores^  St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verdes). 

Dependencies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal,  situated  in  Africa  and  Asia,  nrf 
as  follows  : — 


,                            Colonial  Possessions 

Area : 

English  square 

miles 

Population 

1 .   Possessions  in  Africa  : 

Cape  Verde  Islands  (1885)    . 

Guinea  (1885) 

Prince's  and  St.  Thomas'Islands  (1878-9) 
Angola,      Ambriz,    Benguela,     Mossa- 
medes,  and  Congo    .... 
East  Africa .         .         .         . 

1,650 

14,000 

454 

457,500 
261,700 

110,930 

800,000 

21,040 

2,000,000 
1,500,000 

Total,  Africa     . 

735,304 

4,431,970 

2.   Possessions  in  Asia  : 

In  India— Goa  (1887)  .... 
Damao,  Diu,  &c.  (1887) 
Indian  Archipelago  (Timor,  &c.) 
China  :  Macao,  &c.  (1878-85) 

1,447 

158 

6,290 

5 

494,836 
77,454 

300,000 
67,030 

Total,  Asia 

7,900 

939,320 

Total,  Colonies 

743,204 

5,371,200 

The  following  table  shows  the  colonial  budgets  for  the  year  1894-95,  and 
imports  and  exports  in  1891  : — 


Colonies 

Revenue 
1894-95 

Milreis 
1,634,800 

259,170 
67,990 

293,490 
1,335,880 

849,741 

488,243 

Ordinary  and 

Extraordinaiy 

Expenditure 

1894-95 

Imports 

Exports 

■Milreis 
3,250,000     ' 
240,000 
43,000 
1,480,000 
60,000    ■ 
45.000 
3,000 

Angola 
Cape  Verde 
Guinea 
St.  Thomas 
East  Africa 
India  (Goa) 
Macao  and  Timor 

Total     . 

Milreis 
1,532,637 
265,757 
174,708 
232,359 
1,555,138 
959,436 
442,827 

Milreis 

2,870,000 

252,000 

95,000 

315,000 

400,000 

2,000 

5,000 

4,929,314 

5,162,862 

3,939,000 

5,121,000 

The  imports  into  Timor  in  1893  amounted  to  123,130Z.  Owing  to  a  revolt 
of  the  natives  (1894),  the  island  is  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Exports  from 
Macao  are  opium  (1,809  chests,  16  balls  of  raw,  and  182,610  lbs.  of  prepared 
o])ium  in  1894),  tea,  silk,  oils,  feathers,  rice,  soy,  kc.  At  Macao  in  1894. 
22  vessels,  of  38.529  tons,  entered  and  cleared. 
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At  St.  Thomas  in  1893  the  imports  amounted  to  1,035,063  milreis  ; 
exports  to  1,046,820  milreis,  chiefly  coffee  and  cocoa. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Port,uguc£e 
possessions  in  1894  was  : — 


- 

Imports  into 
U.  K.  from 

Exports  fion 
U.  K.  to 

- 

Imports  into 
U.  K.  from 

Exports  fron 
U.  K.  to 

Azores 
Madeira 
West  African 

& 
65,420 
65,442 
56,845 

£ 

47,492 

88,802 

387,065 

East  African 

Indian 

Macao 

Total    . 

£ 

30,673 

nil 

3,266 

£ 
392,46 
6,857 
963 

221,646 

923,643 

In  Angola  there  were  in  1894  180  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  230 
in  construction  or  projected.  A  telegraph  cable  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Loanda  has  been  laid,  completing  the  telegraphic  circuit  of  Africa. 
There  are  260  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  colony. 

The  area  of  Mozambique  and  dependencies  is  that  within  the  limits  of  the 
arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  of  June  1891.  {See  South 
Africa,  British,  and  Central  Africa.) 

By  a  decree  of  September  30,  1891,  the  Colony  of  Mozambique  was 
constituted  as  the  State  of  East  Africa  (Estado  d'Africa  Oriental),  and 
divided  into  two  provinces,  viz.,  that  of  Mozambique,  north  of  the  river 
Zambezi,  with  the  city  of  the  same  name  for  its  capital,  and  that  of  Louren^o 
Marques,  south  of  the  Zambezi,  with  the  town  of  that  name  for  its  capital. 
The  State  is  administered  by  a  royal  commissioner  appointed  for  three  years, 
and  residing  in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces  alternately.  The  province  of 
Mozambique  includes,  besides  the  districts  of  Mozambique  and  Quilimane, 
three  intendencies  in  the  region  conceded  September  26,  1891,  to  the  Cape 
Delgado  Company  ;  while  the  province  of  Louren9o  Marques  includes, 
besides  the  district  of  that  name,  three  intendencies  in  the  region  conceded 
July  30,  1891,  to  the  Inhambane  Company,  and  three  in  the  region  conceded 
February  11  and  July  30,  1891,  to  the  Mozambique  Company.  The  State  has 
a  colonial  military  force  and  a  small  navy.  Every  settlement  on  the  coast 
has  its  municipality,  police,  tribunals  of  justice,  and  other  administrative 
authorities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  estimated  revenue  of  Mozambique 
for  the  year  1894-95  was  296,857Z.  and  expenditure  345,587?.  The  revenue 
from  customs  Avas  estimated  at  151,311?. ;  from  the  Lourengo  Marques  railway, 
54,222?.  ;  from  hut  tax,  20,000?. 

In  1894  the  imports  into  the  port  of  Mozambique  were  valued  at 
109,677?.,  and  the  exports  at  67,588?.  At  Quilimane  and  Chinde  the  imports 
in  1894  amounted  to  94,039?.,  and  the  exports  to  87,792?.  The  chief  articles 
imported  into  the  colony  were  cotton  goods,  spirits,  beer,  and  wine.  The 
chief  articles  exported  were  oil-nuts  and  seeds,  caoutchouc,  and  ivory.  The 
sugar  industry  is  being  developed  at  Quilimane,  where  600  tons  of  sugar 
have  been  shipped  to  Portugal,  and  10,000  gallons  of  rum  sold  for  consumption 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1894,  98  vessels,  of  140,885  tons  (39  of  81,630 
tons  British,  entered  the  port  of  Mozambique  ;  131,  of  37,632  tons  (52  of 
11,849  tons  British),  entered  the  port  of  Quilimane  ;  and  266  vessels,  of  416,515 
tons  (195  of  331,051  tons  British),  entered  and  cleared  at  Lourenco  Marques. 
In  1895  the  colony  had  57  miles  of  railway  (Delagoa  Bay)  open.  This 
line  is  continued  to  Pretoria,  the  additional  290  miles  having  been  executed 
by  the  Netherlands  Company. 
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There  are  230  miles  of  telegraph  in  East  Africa,  and  55  under  construction. 
From  Lourengo  Marques  messages  may  be  sent  to  all  places  of  any  importance 
in  South  Africa.  A  telegraph  line,  belonging  to  the  French  Goverment,  has 
been  laid  between  Mozambique  and  Madagascar. 

Consul  to  Portuguese  Possessions  in  West  Africa  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea. — W.  C.  Pickersgill,  C.B.,  residing  at  Loanda. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

1.  Official  Publications.     Portugal. 

CoUecgao  de  Tratados,  convenQoes,  contractos,  e  actos  publicos  celebrados  entrea  corte 
de  Portugal  e  as  mais  Potencias  d'esde  1640  ate  ao  presente,  por  Borges  de  Castro  e  Judice 
Byker,  30  vols.  1856-1879 

Nova  CollecQao  de  Tratados,  &c.     2  vols.     1890-1891. 

Annuario  da  Direc^ao  Geral  da  AdministraQao  civil  e  politica  do  Ministerio  do  Reino. 

Annuario  estadistico  de  Portugal,  1884-1887.     Ministerio  das  Obras  Publicas,  Lisboa. 

Boletim  da  Direc^ao  Geral  de  Agricultura,  1891  e  1892. 

Estatistica  de  Portugal— Commercio  do  Continente  do  Reino  e  Ilhas  adjacentes  com 
Paizes  estrangeiros,   (fee.     From  1880  to  1893.     Lisboa,  1895. 

Annuario  Estatistico  da  DirecQao  Geral  das  contribuicoes  directas.  Ministerio  da  Fazenda. 
From  1877  to  1884. 

Contas  de  gerencia  do  anno  economico  de  1894-1895. 

Diario  das  Camaras.     Lisbon,  1894. 

Diario  do  Gouerno.     1895. 

Boletim  estatistico  (monthly)  da  DirecQao  Geral  das  Alfandegas  (Nov.  1892). 

OrQamento  geral  e  proposta  de  lei  das  receitas  e  dasdespezas  ordinarias  do  Estado  na 
metropole  para  o  exercicio  de  1895-96.     Lisbon,  1895. 

Conta  Geral  de  administraqao  flnanceira  do  Estado.     1892-1893. 

0  movimento  da  populagao  nos  annos  de  1890  e  1891  publicado  pela  DirecQao  Geral  do 
Commercio  e  Industria.     Lisbon,  1892. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     London,  1895. 

Hertslet  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  Office  List.     Published  annually.     London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Imp.  4.  London. 

Boletim  official  do  Estado  da  India. 

Boletim  official  da  Provincia  de  Angola. 

Boletim  official  da  Provincia  de  Mozambique. 

Correspondence  respecting  Portuguese  Claims  in  South  Africa.     London,  1889. 

Documentos  apresentados  as  Cortes  na  sessao  legislativa  de  1^91 :  negocios  d' Africa. 
Corresp.  coma  Inglaterra:  negocios  de  Mogambique,  dos  Matabeles  e  Amatongas.  1  vol. 
Negocios  da  Africa  oriental  e  central.   1  vol.   NegociaQaoes  do  tratado  com  a  Inglaterra.    1  vol . 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.  Trade  of  Macao  and  Timor,  lb94.  No.  1,637; 
of  Mozambique,  No.  1,537.     London,  1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Aldama-Ayala  (G.  de),  Compendio  geografico-estadistico  de  Portugal  e  sus  posesiones 
ultramarinas.     8.     Madrid,  1880. 

Crawfurd  (Oswald),  Portugal :  Old  and  New.     8.     London,  1880. 

Round  the  Calendar  in  Portugal.     London,  1890. 

Eschwege  (Wilhelm  L.  von),  Portugal :  ein  Staats-  und  Sittengemalde,  nach  dreissigjiih- 
rigen  Beobachtungen  und  Erfahrungen.    8.     Hamburg,  1837. 

Herculano  (Alexandre),  Historia  de  Portugal  desde  o  comego  da  Monarchia  ate  ao  fim  do 
reinado  de  Aflfonso  III.  (1097-1279).    4  vols.    Lisbon,  1863. 

Lavigne  (Germond  de),  L'Espagne  et  le  Portugal.     8.     Paris,  1883. 

MacMurdo  (E.),  History  of  Portugal.     3  vols.     8.-    London,  1888. 

Morse  Stephens  (H.),  Portugal :  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.     London,  1890. 

Oliveira  Martins  (J.  P.),  Historia  de  Portugal.     2  vols.     Lisbon,  1880. 

(J.  P.),  Portugal  contemporaneo.     2  vols.     Lisbon,  1881. 

~  Historia  da  Civilisagao  iberica.     Lisbon,  1879. 

Politica  e  economica  nacional.     Porto,  1885. 

Pinheiro  Chagas,  Historia  de  Portugal.     8  v.  (2  ed.). 

Boletim  e  Publicacoes  de  Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisbon. 

As  Colonias  Portuguezas.     Revista  illustrada.     Lisbon. 

Corvo  (Andrade),  Colonias  Portuguezas.    4  vols.     Lisbon,  188C-87. 

Keltic  (J.  S.),  Partition  of  Africa.     2  ed.     London,  1895. 

La  Teillais  (C.  de).  Etude  historique,  economique  et  politique  surles  colonics  portuj  aisc  s. 
leur  passe,  leur  avenir.     8.     Paris,  1872. 

Oliveira  Martins  (J.  P.),  O  Brasil  e  as  colonias  portuguezas.     Lisbon,  1888. 

■ Portugal  em  Africa.     Porto,  1891. 

Portugal  nos  mares.    Lisbon,  1889. 

Mon(«tro  (J.  J.),  Angola  and  the  River  Congo.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1875. 

Monteiro  (Rose),  Delagoa  Bay,  its  Natives  and  Natural  History.     8.     London,  1891 
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ROUMANIA. 

Reigning  King. 

Carol  I.  King  of  Roiimania,  born  April  20,  1839,  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Kari  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  ;  elected  'Domn,'  or  Lord,  of  Ronmania, 
April  20  (N.S.),  1866  ;  entered  Bucharest  May  22  (KS),  1866.  Proclaimed 
KingofRoumania  March  26  (N.S),  1881.  Married,  November  15,  1869,  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  von  Neuioied,  born  Dec.  29,  1843. 

The  King  has,  in  addition  to  revenues  from  certain  Crown  lands,  an  annual 
allowance  of  1,185,185  lei,  or  47,400?. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Roumania,  in  the  event  of  the  King  remain- 
ing childless,  was  settled,  by  Art.  83  of  the  Constitution,  upon  his  elder  brother. 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  who  renounced  his  rights  in 
favour  of  his  son.  Prince  Wilhelm,  the  act  having  been  registered  by  the 
Senate  in  October  1880.  Prince  Wilhelm,  on  November  22,  1888,  renounced 
his  rights  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  brother.  Prince  Ferdinand,  born 
August  24,  1865,  who,  by  a  decree  of  the  King,  dated  March  18,  1889,  was 
created  'Prince  of  Roumania.'  Prince  Ferdinand  was  married,  January  10, 
1893,  to  Princess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  ; 
offspring  of  the  union  is  Carol,  born  October  15,  1893  ;  Elisabeth,  born 
October  11,  1894. 

The  union  of  the  two  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was 
publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  on  Dec.  23,  1861,  the  present 
name  being  given  to  the  united  provinces.  The  first  ruler  of  Roumania  was 
Colonel  Couza,  who  had  been  elected  *  Hospodar,'  or  Lord,  of  Wallachia  and  of 
Moldavia  in  1859,  and  who  assumed  the  government  under  the  title  of  Prince 
Alexandru  Joan  I.  A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  February  1866  forced 
Prince  Alexandru  Joan  to  abdicate,  and  led  to  the  election  of  Prince  Carol  L 
The  representatives  of  the  people,  assembled  at  Bucharest,  proclaimed 
Roumania's  independence  from  Turkey,  May  21,  1877,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Art.  43  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  now  in  force  in  Roumania  was  voted  by  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  in  the  summer  of  1866.  It  has  twice 
been  modified — viz.,  in  1879,  and  again  in  1884.  The  Senate  consists  of  120 
members,  elected  for  8  years,  including  2  for  the  Universities,  and  8  bishops. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  183  members,  elected  for  4  years.  A 
Senator  must  be  40  years  of  age,  and  a  Deputy  25.  Members  of  either  House 
must  be  Roumanians  by  birth  or  naturalisation,  in  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights,  and  domiciled  in  the  country.  For  the  Senate  an  assured 
•ncome  of  9,400  lei  (376Z.)  is  required.  All  citizens  of  full  age,  paying  taxes, 
are  electors,  and  are  divided  into  three  Electoral  Colleges.  For  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  electors  who  are  in  possession  of  property  bringing  in  50?.  or 
upwards  per  annum  vote  in  the  first  College.  Those  having  their  domicile 
and  residence  in  an  urban  commune,  and  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  State  of 
20  fr.  or  upwards  annually,  or  being  persons  exercising  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, retired  officers,  or  State  jiensioners,  or  who  have  been  through  the 
primary  course  of  education,  vote  in  the  second  College.  The  third  College 
is  composed  of  those  who,  paying  any  tax,  however  small,  to  the  State,  belong 
to  neither  of  the  other  colleges  ;  those  of  them  who  can  read  and  write  and 
have  an  income  of  300  lei  (12?.)  from  rural  land,  vote  directly,  as  do  also 
the  village  priests  and  schoolmasters,  the  rest  vote  indirectly.  For  each 
election   every  fifty  indirect  electors   choose   a  delegate,  and  the  delegates 
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vote  along  with  the  direct  electors  of  the  Colleges.  For  the  Senate 
there  are  only  two  Colleges.  The  first  consists  of  those  electors  having 
property  yielding  annually  at  least  801.  ;  the  second,  of  those  persons  whose 
income  from  property  is  from  32^,  to  801.  per  annum.  Both  Senators  and 
Deputies  receive  25  lei  (francs)  for  each  day  of  actual  attendance,  besides 
free  railway  passes.  The  King  has  a  suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
council  of  eight  ministers,  the  President  of  which  is  Prime  Minister,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  a  special  department. 

Local  Government. 
For  purposes  of  local  government  Wallachia  is  divided  into  seventeen, 
Moldavia  into  thirteen,  and  Dobrogea  into  two  districts,  each  of  which  has  a 
prefect,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal.  (The  chief  difference  between 
Dobrogea  and  the  other  districts  is  that  it  does  not  elect  senators  or  deputies. ) 
In  Roumania  there  are  227  arrondissements  (plasi)  and  2,791  communes,  71 
urban  and  2,720  rural.  The  appellations  'urban'  and  'rural'  do  not 
depend  on  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  are  given  by  law. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  and  population  of  Roumania  are  only  known  by  estimates. 
The  total  actual  area  is  48,307  sqiiare  miles,  and  the  estimated  popula- 
tion (1893),  including  Dobruja,  is  5,800,000.  The  Roumanian  is  a 
Latin  dialect,  with  many  Slavonic  words  ;  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Roman  colonists  Avho  settled  in  Dacia  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  The 
people  themselves,  though  of  mixed  origin,  may  now  be  regarded  as  homo- 
geneous. Roumanians  are  spread  extensively  in  the  neighbouring  countries — 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria  ;  their  total  number  probably  is  be- 
tween 9  and  10  millions.  Included  in  the  population  of  Roumania  Proper 
are  4^  million  Roumanians,  about  300,000  Jews,  200,000  Gipsies,  50,000 
Bulgarians,  20,000  Germans,  37,400  Austrians,  20,000  Greeks,  15,000  Arme- 
nians, 2,000  French,  1,500  Magyars,  1,000  English,  besides  about  3,000 
Italians,  Turks,  Poles,  Tartars,  &c.  The  total  population  of  the  Dobruja 
is  estimated  at  200,000,  comprising  about  77,000  Roumanians,  30,000  Bul- 
garians, 30,000  Turks,  10,000  Lipovani  (Russian  heretics),  9,000  Greeks,  3,000 
Germans,  and  4,000  Jews,  in  1889-90. 

The  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths,  was  as  follows  (including  the  Dobruja)  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years  :- 


Years 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Births 

204,667 
228,283 
211,407 
222,652 
227,708 

Deaths          j        Marriages 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deatlis 

150,786 
162,287 
187,543 
170,251 
177,147 

38,644 
44,267 
41,276 
48,804 
50,256 

53,881 
65,996 
23,864 
52,401          j 
50,538 

Not  included  in  the  births  and  deaths  are  the  still-born,  1  "08  per  cent, 
of  the  total  births  in  1891.  The  illegitimate  births  are  (1891)  5*92  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number. 

According  to  the  results  of  an  inquiry  for  fiscal  purposes  in  1894,  the 
population  of  the  principal  towns  was  as  follows  : — Bucharest,  the  capital  and 
seat  of  Government,  232,000;  Jassy,  67,000;  Galatz,  59,143;  Braila, 
46,715  ;  Botosani,  31,024  ;  Ploesti,  37,000  ;  Craiova,  38,500 ;  Berlad, 
22,000  ;  Focsani,  19,000.     These  numbers,  however,  are  regarded  as  too  low. 
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Religion. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Roumania  Proper  it  is  estimated  that  4,950,000 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  150,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  13,800 
Protestants,  15,000  Armenians,  10,000  Lipovani  (Russian  heretics),  300,000 
Jews,  20,000  to  30,000  Mahometans.  The  government  of  the  Greek  Church 
rests  with  two  archbishops,  the  first  of  them  styled  the  Primate  of  Roumania, 
and  the  second  the  Archbishop  of  Moldavia.  There  are,  besides,  six  bishops 
of  the  National  Church,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory  'wherever  there  are  schools,'  but  is  still 
in  a  very  backward  condition.  In  1893  there  were  3,659  primary  schools, 
with  about  221,000  pupils,  or  3' 97  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  (in  Great 
Britain  the  proportion  is  12*8  per  cent.)  There  are  8  normal  schools,  with 
770  pupils;  52  high  schools,  with  10,227  pupils  ;  2  universities  (Bucharest 
and  Jassy),  with  faculties  in  law,  philosophy,  science,  and  medicine,  and 
having  about  110  professors  and  teachers  and  1,650  students. 

Finance. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  consist  in  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  the 
profits  derived  from  the  extensive  State  domains  and  valuable  salt-mines,  and 
from  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies.  A  tax,  at  the  rate  of  6  lei  (4.<f.  9d.)  per 
head,  called  'Contribution  for  means  of  Communication,'  is,  with  certain 
exceptions,  levied  on  all  persons  over  21  years  of  age.  There  is  an  income 
tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  houses,  5  per  cent,  for  property  farmed  by  a  resident 
owner,  6  per  cent,  for  property  let  by  an  owner  resident  in  Roumania,  and  12 
per  cent,  for  estates  whose  owners  reside  abroad.  The  following  table  shows  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five  years  ending  March  31  (old  style) : — 


I 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1889-90 


Lei 
159,849,907 
158,770,924 


1890-91 


Lei 
170,353,796 
162,116,869 


1891-92 


1892-93 


Le'i  Lei 

180,147,096182,095,596 
168,404,894  178,532,004 


1893-94 


Lei 
219,597,336 
199,261,159 


For  1894-95  revenue  and  expenditure  203,170,765  lei'. 
The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  1895-96  : — 


Revenue. 

EXPENDITURI 

]. 

Lei 

Lei 

Direct  taxes  .         . 

32,390,000 

Public  Debt  . 

73,975,262 

Indirect  ,,     .         . 

63,410,000 

Council  of  Ministers 

66,50,0 

State  monopolies  . 

48,700,000 

Ministries : — 

Ministries : — 

War. 

41,016,134 

Agriculture,  &c. 

28,436,500 

Finance     . 

25,650,185 

Public  Works     . 

13,919,000 

Worship    and  Public 

Interior     . 

10,220,000 

Instruction     . 

26,161,920 

Finance     . 

2,820,000 

Interior     . 

21,312,900 

War. 

1,389,000 

Public  Works    . 

6,318.500 

Instruction  and  Worship     868, 000 

Justice 

6,625,976 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

255,000 

Agriculture,  &c. 

5,950,349 

Justice 

2,500 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

1,725,741 

Various 

7,390,000 
209,800,000 

Supplementary  credit    . 
Total. 

958,790 

Total. 

209,800,000 
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The  public  debt  of  Roumania  amounted  on  April  1,  1895,  to  1,178,185,990 
'lei.  Of  the  total  amount  more  than  half  has  been  contracted  for  public 
works,  mainly  railways.  The  remainder  has  been  contracted  to  cover  deficits, 
reduce  untunded  debt,  and  pay  off  peasant  freeholds. 


Defence. 

The  entire  military  strength  of  Roumania  consists  of  the  Active  Army, 
divided  into  Permanent  and  Territorial,  each  with  its  reserve  ;  the  Militia  and 
the  levee  en  masse.  Every  Roumanian  from  his  21st  to  his  46th  year  is  liable 
to  military  service.  He  must  enter  (as  decided  by  lot)  either  the  permanent 
army  for  3  years  of  active  service,  the  territorial  infantry  for  5  years  of  active 
service,  or  the  territorial  cavalry  for  4  years  of  active  service,  and  afterwards, 
till  the  age  of  30,  serve  in  the  reserve  of  the  army  to  Avhich  he  belongs. 
Every  retired  officer  must  serve  in  the  reserve  till  the  age  of  37.  From  their 
30th  to  their  36th  year  conscripts  and  all  young  men  who  have  not  been 
conscrijjts,  belong  to  the  militia,  and  from  the  36th  to  the  46th  year  to  the 
Gloata  or  levee  en  masse.  The  army  is  also  kept  up  to  its  strength  by  the 
enlistment  of  volunteers  and  the  re-enlistment  of  men  in  the  reserve. 

According  to  the  organisation  in  force  since  1891,  the  army  consists  of 
Infantry :  4  battalions  of  rifles  or  chasseurs  ;  33  regiments  of  infantry 
(Dorobantzi),  of  3  battalions  each,  1  permanent,  2  territorial,  and  1  platoon 
not  in  the  ranks  ;  Cavalry  :  4  regiments  of  hussars  (Roshiori) ;  12  regiments 
of  light  cavalry  (Calarashi),  of  which  4  consist  of  4  permanent  squadrons  and 
1  territorial,  and  8  consist  of  1  permanent  squadron  and  3  territorial  (there 
are,  besides,  2  territorial  squadrons  in  Dobrogea) ;  Gendarmerie  :  2  com})anies 
on  foot,  and  3  squadrons  mounted  ;  Artillery  :  12  regiments  of  field  artillery, 
with  60  batteries  and  2  regiments  of  siege  artillery  ;  Engineers  :  2Tegiments. 
The  Administrative  Troops  consist  of  40  officers,  3  companies  of  artificers, 
and  4  squadrons  of  train.  The  Hospital  Service  has  80  officers,  18  employes, 
and  4  companies.  The  strength  of  the  permanent  armv  in  time  of  peace  is 
3,000  officers,  335  employes,  48,500  men,  13,200  horses," and  600  guns.  The 
Territorial  Army  consists  of  81,843  men  and  4,401  horses.  The  Militia  has 
33  regiments  of  infantry.  The  strength  of  the  levee  en  masse  is  not  definitely 
fixed.  The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  repeating  rifle,  model 
1891. 

For  army  purposes  Roumania  is  divided  into  4  districts,  to  each  of  which 
is  attached  a  corps  d'armee  ;  each  corps  d'armee  is  in  2  divisions,  and  each 
division  is  in  2  brigades.     In  Dobrogea  there  is  another  corps  d'armee. 

Roumania  has  in  the  navy  the  Elisaheta^  launched  at  Elswick  in  1887, 
a  protected  cruiser  of  1,320  tons  displacement  and  4,900  horse-power,  3^-inch 
armour  at  the  belt,  four  6-inch  and  8  machine  guns  ;  the  Mircea,  training 
ship,  a  composite  brig  of  350  tons,  and  a  yacht  of  the  same  displacement. 
There  are  besides  a  despatch  vessel,  4  gunboats  of  110  tons,  5  of  45  tons,  a 
screw  steamship,  and  5  torpedo-boats.  There  are  about  50  officers  and  1,600 
seamen. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Roumania  70  per  cent,  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture. There  are  about  700,000  heads  of  families  who  are  freehold  pro- 
prietors. Of  the  total  area  68  per  cent  is  productive,  and  29  per  cent,  under 
culture,  21  per  cent,  under  grass,  and  16 '9  per  cent,  under  forest.     In  the  year 
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1891-92,  4,351,051  hectares  (or  one-third  of  the  area)  were  under  cereals; 
1,496,072  hectares  being  under  wheat  and  1,822,443  hectares  under  maize, 
and  the  yield respcGtively,  22,532,962  and  32,522,742  hectolitres.  In  1894 
the  area  under  wheat  was  1,392,660  hectares,  and  the  yield  15,370,050 
hectolitres  ;  under  maize,  1,767,560  hectares,  and  the  yield  10,533,716  hecto- 
litres. Oil-seeds  and  vines  are  largely  grown.  There  are  (1893)!  146,326 
hectares  planted  with  vines.  Production  of  wine,  1,256,305  hectolitres.  A 
scheme  for  utilising  the  enormous  forests  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government.  The  average  annual  production  of  cereals  is  about  12  million 
quarters,  of  which  more  than  half  is  exported.  In  1890  Roumania  had 
594,962  horses,  2,520,380  cattle,  5,212,380  sheep  and  goats,  and  926,124 
swine.     The  clip  of  wool  in  1892  was  7,623,455  kilogrammes. 

Other  industries  are  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  paper,    cement, 
sugar,  woollen  goods,  hides,  and  timber. 


Commerce. 


The  following  table  shows 
years  :— 

the  value  (in  1,000  lei)  of  the  commerce  for  five 

—                 i         1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894          ; 

1      1,000  lei 
Imports.         .       362,791 
Exports.         .   1    275,958 

1,000  lei 
436,682 
274,681 

1,000  lei 
380,747 
285,384 

1,000  lei 
430,490 
370,652 

1,000  lei-      i 
422,142    1 
294,198 

The  following,  according  to  Roumanian  returns,  shows  the  value  of  the 
commerce  in  1894  of  the  leading  countries  (imports  from  and  exports  to)  with 
which  Roumania  deals  : — 


Imports 
Exports 


Ger- 
many 


Great 
Britain 


Austria  i  France 

I 


Bel- 
gium 


Turkey  j  Russia  |    Italy 


Switzer- 
land 


1,000  le"i 
116,974 
58,084 


1,000  lei!l,000  lei 
84,029  i  114,805 
78,842       42,838 


1,000  lei  1,000  lei 
34,219      22,492 
10,045      61,359 


1,000  lei 
16,316 
19,532 


1,000  lei 
9,123 
7,011 


1,000  lei  1,000  lei 
8,074       5,513 
8,895  632 


The  following  are  the  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  in 
1894  :— 


Textiles    . 

Metals  and 

metal  goods  . 

Hides,  leather, 
&c. 

Wood        . 

Glass  and  pot- 
tery      . 

Chemicals 

Oil,  wax,  &c.    . 


1  Imports 

Exports 

1,000  lei 
143,928 

1,000  lei 
4,761 

104,012 

1,534 

18,278 
6,220 

1,864 
4,670 

15,279 
13,154 
11,756 

285  1 
66   ] 
45  I 

vege 

&c. 


Cereals 
Animals  &  ani 

mal  products 
Fruits, 

tables. 
Drinks 
Paper 
Fuel 
!  Various 

Total 


Imports      Exports 


1,000  lei 

3,917 

7,905 

35,064 
1,354 
14,242 
14,782 
31,801 


1,000  lei 
256,043 

10,661 

6,456 
462 
1,027 
2,099 
4,225 


422,142 


294,198 
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The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  shows  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Roumania,  and  of  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Roumania,  for  five  years  : — 


Imports  into  Great  Britain 
Exports  to  Roumania 


£  &         \         £         \        & 

4,447,159  5,038,091:2,973,7944,218,174 
1,270,271:1,676,96411,332,590  1,397,449 


1894 


£ 
3,992,134 
1,316,867 


The  principal  British  exports  to  Roumania  are  cotton  goods  and  yarn, 
703,082?.  in  1892  ;  655,332?.  in  1893  ;  596,163?.  in  1894  ;  woollens,  86,886?. 
in  1892  ;  86,086?.  in  1893  ;  81,824?.  in  1894  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
154,280?.  in  1892  ;  156,939?.  in  1893  ;  173,773?.  in  1894  ;  coals,  167,681?. 
in  1892;  188,983?.  in  1893  ;  191,113?.  in  1894.  The  leading  imports  into 
Great  Britain  from  Roumania  are  barley,  414,276?.  in  1892  ;  348,985?.  in 
1893;  693,707?.  in  1894;  maize,  2,181,897?.  in  1892  ;  3,747,444?.  in  1893  ; 
3,187,487?.  in  1894;  and  wheat,  248,105?.  in  1892;  27,013?.  in  1893  ;  and 
28,678?.  in  1894. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  Roumania  in  1894 
was  33,044  of  8,957,912  tons,  and  the  number  that  cleared  was  33,291  of 
8,919,380  tons.  In  1895  the  merchant  navy  of  Roumania  consisted  of  323 
vessels  of  63,868  tons,  including  36  steamers  of  2,208  tons. 

The  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  carried  on  under  regulations  agreed  to  at 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  1878,  and  subsequently  modified  at  a  conference  of 
the  delegates  of  the  leading  Powers  (Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
France,  Italy,  and  Turkey),  which  met  in  London  in  1883.  From  its  mouths 
to  the  Iron  Gates  it  is  regarded  as  an  international  highway,  the  interests 
of  the  several  States  being  specially  provided  for.  The  navigation,  except 
that  of  the  northern  branch,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  mixed  com- 
mission of  one  delegate  each  for  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Servia, 
with  a  delegate  appointed  for  six  months  by  the  signatory  Powers  in  turn. 
The  commission  has  its  seat  at  Giurgevo,  in  Roumania.  The  arrangement 
lasts  for  21  years  from  April  1883.  In  1894,  1,716  vessels  of  1,619,703 
tons  cleared  from  the  Danube  at  Sulina.  Of  these,  733  of  1,034,097  tons  were 
British;  251  of  212,604  tons  Greek;  69  of  67,043  tons  Austrian;  417  of 
105,996  tons  Turkish. 

In  1895  Roumania  had  1,617  miles  of  State  railway.  The  State  has  now 
the  working  of  all  the  railways  in  Roumania. 

In  1894  there  were  3,176  post-offices,  through  which  there  passed  13,243,501 
letters,  7,081,397  post-cards,  12,179,363  newspapers,  samples,  and  parcels 
In  1894  there  were  4,003  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  9,152  miles  of  wire, 
on  which  1,918,237  messages  were  forwarded.    The  number  of  offices  was  446. 


'  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  decimal  system  was  introduced  into  Roumania  in  1876,  the  unit  of 
the  monetary  system  being  the  leu,  equivalent  to  the  franc.  The  monetary 
standard  is  gold. 

Turkish  weights  and  measures  are,  to  some  extent,  in  use  by  the  people, 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Or  RouMANiA  IN  Great  Britain. 

Fnvoy  and  Minister.— J.  Balaceano. 
Councillor  of  Legation. — M.  D,  Nedeyano. 
Consul- General  in  London. — J.  Imman. 
There  are  Consuls  at  Cardiff  and  Manchester. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Roumania. 

Unvoy  and  Minister.— ^\x  G,  H.  Wyndham,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Appointed  to  Bucharest,  September  3,  1894. 

Vice-Consul. — Hamilton  E.  Browne. 

Cotisul-General  at  Galatz  and  Danube  Commissioner. — Lieut. -Col.  H 
Trotter,  R.E.,  C.B. 

There  are  Yice-Consuls  at  Galatz,  Ibraila,  Kustendjie,  and  Sulina. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Roumania 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Comerciul  Romaniei  cu  Tarile  streine  in  1S94.  Published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
Bucharest,  1895.  ' 

Lege  pentru  Organisatea  Administrativa,  cu  tabela  Plasilor  ^i  Coinunelor.  1892. 
Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Miscarea  populatiunei  Romaniei  pe  anii  1886-92.  8  vols.  4.  Published  by  tlie 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  &c.    Bucharest,  1887-95. 

Budgetul  General  pe  1894-95.    4.     Bucharest,  1894, 

Buletin  Statistic  General  a  Romaniei  Anul  I,  1892  ;    Anul  II,  1893.     Bucharest,  1892-94. 

Report  by  Mr.  White  on  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania,  in  '  Reports  of  H.M.'s  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Officers.'    Part  VI.     1883.    Folio. 

Report  by  Mr.  Drage  on  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States,  issued  by  tlie  Ro;  al 
Commission  on  Labour  (c.  7063,  xi.)    London. 

Traites,  conventions  et  arrangements  internationaux  de  la  Roumanie,  par  T.  G.  Djuvara. 
Bucharest,  1888. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  series,     8.     London, 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  the  Minor  Balkan  States,  By  E.  C,  Callwell.  8.  London, 
1891. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.     London. 

2,  Non-Official  Publications 

Arion  (C,  C),  La  Situation  economique  et  sociale  du  paysan  en  Roumanie.  8.  Paris 
1895, 

Aurelian  (P,S,),  Tara  Noastra,  2nd  Edition  Bucuresci,     1888, 

Bergner  (R,),  Rumanien.    Breslau,  1887. 

Cretzulesco  (E,),  La  Roumanie  consideree  sous  le  rapport  physique,  administratif  et 
economique,     8,     Bucharest,  1876.    (Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  de  Geographie.) 

CrupensU  (C.)  and  Turburi  (G.),  Asupra  Agriculture!  Romaniei,  Studiu  Statistic,  8 
Bucharest,  1895. 

Enpel  (J,  C),  Geschichte  der  Moldau  und  Walachei,     2  vols.     1804- 

Laveleye  (Emile  de).  The  Balkan  Peninsula.     London,  1887. 

Obedenare  (M.  G.),  La  Roumanie  economique.    Paris,  1876. 

Reclus  (Elisee),  Nouvelle  Geographie  Universelle.    Vol.  I.     Paris. 

Rosny  (L,  de),  Les  populations  danubiennes,    4,     Paris,     1885. 

SamueUon  (James),  Roumania,  Past  and  Present.    London,  1882. 

Sentupesy,  L'Europe  politique  sociale— Roumanie.     Paris,  1895. 

Vbicini  (J.  H.  A.),  Les  provinces  Roumaines,  8,  Paris,  1856.  Dans  I'Univers  pitto- 
resque. 

Vaillant  (J.  A.),  La  Romanic  :  histoire,  langue,  &c.    3  vols.     8.    1845. 

Vogel.    L'Orient  Europeen.    8.    Paris. 

Walker  (Mrs.),  Untrodden  Paths  in  Roumania.    8,     London.    1888. 

Xenopol  (A.  D.),  Istoria  Romanilor.  6  vols.  8.  Jassy.  [An  abridg(d  edition  in  French. 
2  vols.     Paris,  1896.] 
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RUSSIA. 

(Empire  of  All  the  Hussias.) 
Reigning  Emperor. 
Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  born  May  6 
(May  18  new  style), 1868,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
III.  and  of  Princess  Marie  Dagmar,  daughter  of  King  Christian 
IX.  of  Denmark ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father 
October  20  (November  1  new  style),  1894  ;  married  November 
14  (November  26),  1894,  to  Princess  Alexandra  Alix,  daughter 
of  Ludwig  lY.,  G-rand  Duke  of  Hesse,  born  May  25  (June  6), 
1872.  Offspring  of  this  union  one  daughter  :  Olga,  born  Novem- 
ber 3  (November  15),  1895. 

Mother  of  the  Emperor. 
Empress  Marie  Dagmar,  widow  of  Emperor  Alexander  III., 
born  November  26,  1847;  married  November  9,  1866. 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Emperor. 

I.  Grand-duke  George,  heir-apparent,  born  April  27  (May  9), 
1871. 

II.  Grand-duchess  Xenia,  born  March  25  (April  6),  1875; 
married  to  Grand  Duke  Alexander  (see  next  page). 

III.  Grand-duke  Michael,  born  November  22  (December  4), 
1878. 

lY.  Grand-duchess  Olga,  born  June  1  (June  13),  1882. 
Uncles  and  Aunts  of  the  Emperor. 

I.  Grand-duke  Vladimir,  born  April  10  (April  22),  1847; 
married  August  16  (August  28),  1874,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  sons 
and  one  daughter: — 1.  Cyril,  born  September  30  (October  12), 
1876.  2.  Boris,  born  November  12  (November  24),  1877.  3. 
Andreas,  born  May  2  (May  14),  1879.  4.  Helene,  born  January 
17  (January  29),  1882. 

II.  Grand-duke  Alexis,  high  admiral,  born  January  2  (January 
14),  1850. 

III.  Grand-duchess  il/aWa,  born  October  5  (October  17),  1853  ; 
married  January  21,  1874,  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son  of 
Queen  Yictoria  of  Great  Britain. 

lY.  Grand-duke  Sergius,  born  April  29  (May  11),  1857; 
married  June  3  (June  15),  1884,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

Y.  Grand-duke  Paul,  born  September  21  (October  3),  1860; 
married  June  5  (June  17),  1889,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Greece ;  widower  September  24,  1891.  Offspring  : 
Maria,  born  April  6  (18),  1890 ;  Dimitri  born  September  18, 1891. 
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Grand-uncle  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Grand-duke  Michael,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  born 
October  13  (October  25),  1832,  General  Field-Marshal,  President  of  the  State's 
Council  and  Chief  of  Artillery ;  married  to  Princess  Cecilia  of  Baden,  who 
died  April  1  (April  13),  1891.  His  children :— 1.  Nicholas,  born  April  14 
(April  26),  1859.  2.  Anastasia,  born  July  16  (July  28),  1860,  and  married 
January  12  (January  24),  1879,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Franz  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  3.  Michael,  born  October  4  (October  16),  1861,  and  married  April  6, 
1891,  to  Sophie,  Countess  of  Merenberg,  which  marriage  led  to  his  exclusion 
from  the  army,  a  trust  being  nominated  on  his  estates.  4.  George,  born 
August  11  (August  23),  1863.  5.  Alexander,  born  April  1  (April  13),  1866  ; 
married  to  the  Grand-duchess  Xenia,  sister  of  the  reigning  Emperor. 
6.  Sergius,  born  September  25  (October  7),  1869. 

Cousins  of  the  late  Emperor. 
The  children  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.,  and  his  wife  Princess  Alexandra  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  of  which  union  there  are  issue  :  —  1.  Nicholas,  born 
February  2  (February  14),  1850.  2.  Olga,  born  August  22  (September  3), 
1851,  and  married  October  27,  1867,  to  Georgios  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes, 
3.  Vera,  born  February  4  (February  16),  1854,  and  married  May  8,  1874,  to 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirttemberg ;  widow  January  15,  1877.  4.  Constantine, 
born  August  10  (August  22),"l858  ;  married  April  15  (April  27),  1884,  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Duchess  of  Saxony  ;  offspring  : — John, 
born  July  6,  1886  ;  Gabriel,  born  July  15,  1887  ;  Tatiana,  born  January  23, 
1890 ;  Constantine,  born  January  1,  1891  ;  Oleg,  born  November  15, 
(November  27),  1892.  5.  Dimitri,  born  June  1  (June  13),  1860.  6.  Igor, 
born  May  29  (June  10),  1894. 

The  children  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  died  April  13  (April  25), 
1891,  and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Oldenburg  : — 1.  Nicholas,  born 
November  6  (November  18),  1856.  2.  Peter,  born  January  10  (January  22), 
1864;  married  July  26  (August  7),  1889,  to  the  Princess  Militsa  of  Montenegro, 
from  whom  he  has  a  daughter  Marina,  born  Feb.  28  (March  11),  1892. 

The  reigning  family  of  Russia  descend,  in  the  female  line,  from  Michael 
.Romanof,  elected  Tsar  in  1613,  after  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Rurik  ;  and 
in  the  male  line  from  the  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  born  in 
1701,  scion  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  princely  family  of  Oldenburg.  The 
union  of  his  daughter  Anne  with  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp 
formed  part  of  the  great  reform  projects  of  Peter  I.,  intended  to  bring  Russia 
into  closer  contact  with  the  Western  States  of  Europe.  Peter  I.  was  succeeded 
by  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a  Livonian  peasant,  and  she  by 
Peter  II.,  the  grandson  of  Peter,  with  whom  the  male  line  of  the  Romanofs 
terminated,  in  the  year  1730.  The  reign  of  the  next  three  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Anne,  Ivan  VI.,  and  Elizabeth,  of  the  female  line  of  Romanof,  formed  a 
transition  period,  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  of 
the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  All  the  subsequent  emperors,  without 
exception,  connected  themselves  by  marriage  with  German  families.  The  wife 
and  successor  of  Peter  III.,  Catherine  II.,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
Zerbst,  general  in  the  Prussian  army,  left  the  crown  to  her  only  son,  Paul, 
who  became  the  father  of  two  emperors,  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas,  and  the 
grandfather  of  a  third,  Alexander  II.  All  these  sovereigns  married  German 
princesses,  creating  intimate  family  alliances,  among  others,  with  the  reigning 
houses  of  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  and  Prussia. 

The  emperor  is  in  possession  of  the  revenue  from  the  Crown  domains,  con- 
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sisting  of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  of  cultivated  land  and  forests, 
besides  gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia,  and  producing  a  vast  revenue,  the 
actual  amount  of  which  is,  however,  unknown,  as  no  reference  to  the  subject 
is  made  in  the  budgets  or  finance  accounts,  the  Crown  domains  being  con- 
sidered the  private  property  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  following  have  been  the  Tsars  and  Emperors  of  Russia,  from  the  time 
of  election  of  Michael  Romanof,  Tsar  Peter  I.  was  the  first  ruler  who  adopted, 
in  the  year  1721,  the  title  of  Emperor. 

House  of  Romanof — Male  Line.         \   Ivan  VI.  .         .         .         1740 

Michael  ....         1613       Elizabeth         .         .         .         1741 

House  of  Romanof- Holstein. 
Peter  III.         .         .         .         1762 
Catherine  II.   .         .         .         1762 
Paul        ....         1796 
Alexander  I.    .         .  1801 

Nicholas  I.       .  .         1825 

Alexander  II.  .         .         1855 

Alexander  III.  .         1881 

Nicholas  II.     .         .         .         1894 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy- 

The  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united  in 

the  emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law.     There  are,  however,  certain 

rules  of  government  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  present  reigning 

house  have  acknowledged  as  binding.      The  chief  of  these  is  the 

law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  which,  according  to  a  decree  of 

the  Emperor  Paul,  of  the  year   1797,  is  to  be  that  of  regular 

descent,  by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  with  preference  of  male 

over  female  heirs.      This  decree  annulled  a  previous  one,  issued 

by  Peter  I.,  February  5,  1722,  which  ordered  each  sovereign  to 

select  his  successor  to  the  throne  from  among  the  members  of  the 

imperial   family,    irrespective   of   the   claims   of    primogeniture. 

Another  fundamental  law  of  the  realm  proclaimed  by  Peter  I.   is 

that  every  sovereign  of  Russia,  with  his  consort  and  children, 

must  be  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.      The  princes 

and  princesses  of  the  imperial  house,  according  to  a  decree  of 

Alexander  I.,  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  any 

marriage  they  may  contract ;  otherwise  the  issue  of  such  union 

cannot  inherit  the  throne.       By  an  ancient  law  of  Russia,  the 

heir-apparent  is  held  to  be  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 

year,  and  the  other  members  of  the  reigning  family  with  the 

completed  twentieth  year. 

The  administration  of  the  Empire  is  entrusted  to  four  great 
boards,  or  councils,  possessing  separate  functions.  The  first  of 
these  boards  is  the  Council  of  the  State,  established  in  its  present 
form  by  Alexander  I.,  in  the  year  1810.  It  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent— the    Grand-duke  Mikhail  since   1882 — and  an  unlimited 
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number  of  members  appointed  by  the  emperor.  In  1894  the 
Council  consisted  of  62  members,  exclusive  of  the  ministers,  who 
have  a  seat  ex  officio,  and  six  princes  of  the  imperial  house.  The 
Council  is  divided  into  three  departments,  namely,  of  Legislation, 
of  Civil  and  Church  Administration,  and  of  Finance.  Each  de- 
partment has  its  own  president,  and  a  separate  sphere  of  duties  ; 
but  there  are  collective  meetings  of  the  three  sections.  The  chief 
function  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  is  that  of  examining  into  the 
projects  of  laws  which  are  brought  before  it  by  the  ministers,  and 
of  discussing  the  budget  and  all  the  expenditures  to  be  made 
during  the  year.  But  the  Council  has  no  power  of  proposing  altera- 
tions and  modifications  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  consultative  institution  in  matters  of  legislation.  A 
special  department  is  entrusted  with  the  discussion  of  the  requests 
addressed  to  the  emperor  against  the  decisions  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  of  the  great  colleges  or  boards  of  government  is 
the  Ruling  Senate  or  '  Pravitelstvuyuschiy  Senat,'  established  by 
Peter  I.  in  the  year  1711.  The  functions  of  the  Senate  are 
partly  of  a  deliberative  and  partly  of  an  executive  character. 
To  be  valid  a  law  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Senate.  It  is  also 
the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  Empire.  The  Senate  is  divided 
into  nine  departments  or  sections,  which  all  sit  at  St.  Petersburg, 
two  of  them  being  Courts  of  Cassation.  Each  department  is 
authorised  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain  descriptions 
of  cases.  The  senators  are  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  or  who 
fill  high  stations ;  but  a  lawyer  of  eminence  presides  over  each 
department,  who  represents  the  emperor,  and  without  whose 
signature  its  decisions  would  have  no  force.  In  the  jilenum^  or 
general  meeting  of  several  sections,  the  Minister  of  Justice  takes 
the  chair.  Besides  its  superintendence  over  the  courts  of  law, 
the  Senate  examines  into  the  state  of  the  general  administration 
of  the  Empire,  and  has  power  to  make  remonstrances  to  the 
emperor.  A  special  department  consisting  of  seven  members  is 
entrusted  with  judgments  in  political  offences,  and  another  (six 
members)  with  disciplinary  judgments  against  officials  of  the  crown. 

The  third  college,  established  by  Peter  I.  in  the  J^ear  1721,  is 
the  Holy  Synod,  and  to  it  is  committed  the  superintendence  of 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  three 
metropolitans  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kieff ),  the  archbishops 
of  Georgia  (Caucasus),  and  of  Poland  (Kholm  and  Warsaw),  and 
several  bishops  sitting  in  turn.  All  its  decisions  run  in  the 
emperor's  name,  and  have  no  force  till  approved  by  him.  The 
President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  the  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod  and 
St.  Petersburg. 
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The  fourth  board  of  government  is  the  Committee  of  Ministers. 
It  consists  of  all  the  ministers,  who  are  — 

1.  The  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Rouse  and  Imperial  Domains. — General 
Count  Vorontzqff-DashJcoff,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Empevor  ;  appointed  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  House  in  succession  to  Count  Alexander  Alderberg,  March 
29,  1881. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Assistant  Minister. — Actual  Privy 
Councillor  Prince  Lohanov  Eostorskiy,  appointed  after  the  death  of  Actual 
Privy  Councillor  De  Giers. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  War. — General  VannovsTci,  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Emperor  ;  appointed  Minister  of  War  March  29,  1881. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Navy, — Vice- Admiral  Tchikhatchoff,  appointed 
December  1888. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Privy  Councillor  Goremykin,  appointed 
December  18,  1895. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  PitUic  Instruction.  — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Delyanoff, 
appointed  1882. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Finance.  — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Witte,  appointedl892. 

8.  The  Mifiistry  of  Justice. — Privy  Councillor  N.  V.  31'uravioff,  ap- 
pointed 1893. 

9.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  State's  Domains. — Privy  Councillor 
Yermoloff,  appointed  1893. 

10.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Raihoays.  — Prince  IIilkoff\  appointed 
iu  January  last  after  the  resignation  of  Privy  Councillor  Krivoshcin  in 
December,  1894. 

11.  The  Department  of  General  Control. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Filipoff^ 
appointed  Comptroller-General  1889. 

12.  The  Procurator-General  of  the  Holy  Synod. — K.  P.  Pohyedonostseff. 
Besides  the  Ministers,  four  Grand  Dukes,    and  six  functionaries,   chiefly 

ex-ministers,  form  part  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Actual  Privy  Councillor 
Bunge  is  President. 

Minister  and  State  Secretary  for  Finland. — General-Lieutenant  Von  Daehn. 

Most  of  the  above  heads  of  departments  have  assistant  ministers  who  supply 
their  place  on  certain  occasions.  They  all  communicate  directly  with  the 
sovereign. 

The  emperor  has  two  Private  Cabinets,  one  of  which  is  occupied  with 
charitable  affairs,  and  the  other  is  devoted  to  public  instruction  of  girls  and  to 
the  administration  of  the  institutions  established  by  the  late  Empress  Maria, 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  Besides,  there  is  the  Imperial  Head- 
Quarters  (Glavnaya  Kvartira),  and  a  Cabinet,  which  is  entrusted  also  with 
the  reception  of  petitions  presented  to  the  emperor,  formerly  received  by  a 
special  Court  of  Requests  (abolished  in  1884).  According  to  a  law  of  May 
19,  1888,  a  special  Imperial  Cabinet  having  four  sections  (Administrative, 
Economical,  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing,  and  Legislative)  has  been  created, 
instead  of  the  same  departments  in  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Household. 
According  to  the  law  of  May  22,  1894,  a  special  chief  for  the  protection  of  the 
Imperial  residences  and  trains  has  been  appointed  under  the  title  of  '  General 
in  Service  at  the  Emperor'  {Dezhurnyi  General),  General  Aide-de-Camp 
Tcherevin  holding  this  position. 

Local  Government. 
The  Empire  is  divided  into  general  governments,  or  vice-royalties, 
governments,  and  districts.  There  are  at  present  in  European  Russia  (in- 
cluding Poland  and  Finland)  68  governments,  with  635  districts  {uyezd), 
2  otdyels,  and  1  okrug,  also  considered  as  separate  governments.  Some  of 
them  are  united  into  general  governments,  which  are  now  those  of  Finland, 
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Poland,  Wiliia,  Kieff,  and  Moscow.  The  Asiatic  part  of  the  Empire  com- 
prises 5  general  governments,  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  Stepnoye  (of  the  Steppes), 
Irkutsh,  and  of  the  Amur,  with  10  governments  {guherniya),  17  territories 
(oblasis),  and  3  districts  {okrug,  or  otdycl :  Zakataly,  Chernomorsk,  and 
Sakhalin).  At  the  head  of  each  general  government  is  a  governor- 
general,  the  ref)resentative  of  the  emperor,  who  as  such  has  the  supreme 
control  and  direction  of  all  affairs,  whether  civil  or  military.  In  Siberia 
the  governors-general  are  each  assisted  by  a  council,  which  has  a  delibe- 
rative voice.  A  civil  governor  assisted  by  a  council  of  regency,  to  which 
all  measures  must  be  submitted,  is  established  in  each  government,  and 
a  military  governor  in  twenty  frontier  provinces.  A  vice-governor  is 
appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the  civil  governor  when  the  latter  is  absent 
or  unwell.  There  is  also,  in  each  government,  a  council  of  control  under 
the  presidency  of  a  special  officer,  depending  directly  on  the  Department 
of  Control.  Each  government  is  divided  into  from  8  to  15  districts, 
having  each  several  administrative  institutions.  A  few  districts  {okrug  or 
otdyel)  in  Siberia,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Turkestan,  and  in  the  Transcaspian 
region  are  considered  as  independent  governments.  So  also  the  townships 
{gradonachalstvo)  of  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  Kertch,  Sebastopol,  and  Ta- 
ganrog ;  Cronstadt,  Vladivostok,  and  Nikolaevsk  are  under  separate  military 
governors.  In  1894,  the  Government  of  Warsaw  has  been  increased  by  one 
district  of  Plock  and  one  district  of  Lomja. 

In  European  Russia  the  government  of  the  parish,  in  so  far  as  the  lands 
of  the  peasantry  are  concerned,  and  part  of  the  local  administration,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  people.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
communes  (107,676  in  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  the  three  Baltic  pro- 
vinces), which  elect  an  elder  (Starosta),  or  executive  of  a  commune, 
as  also  a  tax-collector  or  superintendent  of  public  stores.  All  these 
officers  are  elected  at  communal  assemblies  ( '  Mir ' — which  means  both  '  the 
village'  and  'the  world')  by  the  peasants,  and  from  among  themselves. 
The  communal  asseinblies  are  constituted  by  all  the  householders  in  the 
village,  who  discuss  and  decide  all  communal  affairs.  These  communal 
assemblies  are  held  as  business  requires.  The  communes  are  united  into 
cantons,  or  'Voloste,'  each  embracing  a  population  of  about  2,000  males 
(10,530  in  European  Russia).  Each  of  the  cantons  is  presided  over  also  by 
an  elder,  'Starshina,'  elected  at  the  cantonal  assemblies,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  delegates  of  the  village  communities  in  proportion  of  one 
man  to  every  ten  houses.  The  canton  assemblies  decide  the  same  class  of 
affairs  as  do  the  communal  assemblies,  but  concerning  each  its  respective 
canton.  The  peasants  have  thus  special  institutions  of  their  own,  which 
are  submitted  also  to  special  colleges  'for  peasants'  affairs,'  instituted  in 
each  government.  In  Poland  the  'Yoloste'  is  replaced  by  the  'Gmina,' 
tlie  assemblies  of  which  are  constituted  of,  all  landholders — nobility  in- 
cluded, the  clergy  and  the  police  excluded — who  have  each  but  one 
voice,  whatever  the  area  of  land  possessed.  The  '  Gmina '  has,  however, 
less  autonomy  than  the  'Voloste,'  being  subject  directly  to  the  'Chief  of 
the  District.'  In  conjunction  with  the  assemblies  of  the  Voloste  and  Gmina 
are  cantonal  tribunals,  consisting  of  from  four  to  twelve  judges  elected  at 
cantonal  assemblies.  Injuries  and  offences  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  dis- 
putes  relating  to  property  between  the  peasants,  not  involving  more  than 
a  hundred  roubles,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  popular  tribunals. 
Affairs  of  more  importance,  up  to  300  roubles,  are  judged  by  Judges  of 
Peace,  elected  in  Central  Russia,  and  nominated  elsewhere  ;  appeal  against 
their  judgments  can  be  made  to  the  'Syezd,'  or  gathering  of  judges  of  the 
district,  and  further  to  the  Senate.  In  1889  an  important  change  was  made 
in  the  above  organisation.  Justices  of  Peace  ha\e  been  replaced  in  twenty 
jirovinces  of  Central  Russia  by  Chiefs  of  the  District    {%tyezdnyi  nachalnik), 
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nominated  by  the  administration  from  among  candidates  taken  from  the  . 
nobility,  recommended  by  tlie  nobility,  and  endowed  with  wide  disciplinary 
powers  against  the  peasants  ;  in  the  cities,  except  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Odessa,  special  '  town  magistrates '  {gorodskoi  sudia),  nominated  in  the  same 
way,  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  Justices  of  Peace.  As  to  the  peasants' 
tribunals  {volostnoi  sud),  they  are  placed  in  direct  subjection  to  the  '  Chiefs  of 
the  Districts.'  The  same  measure  has  been  extended  in  1890  and  1891  over 
all  the  provinces  endowed  with  provincial  institutions  {zemstvos). 

The  administration  of  the  economical  affairs  of  the  district  and  province 
are,  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands  of  zemstvos,  or  the  district  and  provincial 
assemblies,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  peasantry,  the  house- 
holders in  the  towns,  and  the  landed  proprietors.  Their  executive  power  is 
entrusted  to  provincial  and  district  '  Upravas. '  The  president  of  the  nobility 
of  the  district,  or  of  the  province,  presides  ex  ojflcio  over  the  zemstvos  of  the 
district,  or  of  the  province.  Important  modifications,  increasing  the  powers 
of  noble  landowners  in  the  affairs  of  the  zemstvos,  reducing  the  numbers  of 
representatives,  and  limiting  their  powers,  were  introduced  in  1890. 

The  towns  and  cities  have  municipal  institutions  of  their  own,  organised 
on  nearly  the  same  principles  as  the  zemstvos.  All  house-owners  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  each  of  which  represents  an  equal  amount  of  real  property, 
and  each  class  elects  an  equal  number  of  representatives  to  the  Dumas  ;  the 
latter  elect  their  executive  the  Uprava.  The  new  law  of  1894  reduces  the 
powers  of  the  Municipal  Government  and  places  it  almost  entirely  under  the 
Governors  nominated  by  the  Emperor.  In  1894,  municipal  institutions,  with 
still  more  limited  powers,  were  introduced  in  several  towns  of  Siberia,  and  in 
1895  in  Caucasia. 

During  the  years  1883-94  the  institutions  of  the  zrmstvo  were  in  force  in 
34  provinces  (361  districts)  of  European  Russia.  The  number  of  electors 
was:  40,172  landowners,  48,091  urban  population,  and  196,773  peasants. 
As  to  the  number  of  votes  given  to  the  above  electors,  it  appears  that  64  per 
cent,  of  all  votes  belong  to  peasants,  12  per  cent,  to  nobles,  10  per  cent,  to 
merchants,  5  per  cent,  to  the  clergy,  and  4  per  cent,  to  artisans.  Of  the 
13,196  elected  members  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  zemstvos,  35  per  cent, 
belonged  to  the  nobility,  15  per  cent,  to  the  class  of  the  '  merchants,'  and  38 
per  cent,  to  the  peasantry.  The  Executives  of  the  zemstvos  (the  upravas)  have 
1,263  members,  out  of  whom  two-thirds  are  peasants  in  East  Russia,  while  in 
Middle  Russia  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  members  are  nobles. 
The  34  provincial  executives  have  137  members  (98  nobles,  21  officials, 
9  merchants,  3  artisans,  and  2  peasants). 

Finland  ^ — The  Grand-duchy  of  Finland,  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
by  the  treaty  of  Frederickshamn,  September  17,  1809,  has  preserved,  by 
special  grant  of  Alexander  I.  in  1810  (renewed  by  his  successors),  some 
remains  of  its  ancient  Constitution,  dating  from  the  year  1772,  reformed  in 
1789,  and  slightly  modified  in  1869  and  1882.  This  charter  provides  for  a 
national  parliament,  consisting  of  four  estates,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the 
burghers,  and  the  peasants,  convoked  by  the  'Grand-duke,'  Emperor  of 
Russia,  for  four  months.  They  discuss  the  schemes  of  laws  proposed  by  the 
emperor,  who  has  the  right  of  veto.  The  unanimous  assent  of  all  four 
chambers  is  necessary  for  making  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  for  levying 
new  taxes.  The  national  representatives  have  been  regularly  convoked,  since 
1861,  every  four  or  five  years  ;  the  last  time  they  met  was  in  1888.  The 
schemes  of  laws  are  elaborated  by  the  *  State's  Secretariat  of  Finland, ' 
which  sits  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  consists  of  the  State  Secretary  and  four 
members  nominated  by  the  Crown  (two  of  them  being  proposed  by  the 
Senate).  The  Senate,  which  sits  at  Helsingfors,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Governor-General,  is  nominated  by  the  Crown.  It  is  the  superior  adminis- 
1  For  further  details  on  Finland,  see  end  of  Russia. 
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trative  power  in  Finland,  and  consists  of  two  departments,  Justice  and 
Finance,  which  have  under  them  the  administration  of  posts,  railways,  canals, 
custom-houses,  hygiene,  and  the  tribunals.  The  military  department  is  under 
the  Russian  Ministry  of  War,  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Russian 
Chancellor  Finland  has  its  own  money  and  system  of  custom-houses. 
Recent  laws  have,  however,  altered  this  to  some  extent.     (See  Finland.) 

Poland. — Poland,  which  had  a  Constitution  of  its  own  from  1815  to  1830, 
and  a  separate  government  till  1864,  was  deprived  at  the  latter  date  of  the 
last  remnant  of  its  administrative  independence.  Finally,  by  ukase  of  the 
Emperor,  dated  Feb.  23,  1868,  the  government  of  Poland  was  absolutely 
incorporated  with  that  of  Russia,  and  the  use  of  Polish  language  in  public 
places  and  for  public  purposes  (railways,  signboards,  wills,  &c.),  was  prohibited, 

Baltic  Provinces. — The  Baltic  Provinces  have  had  some  institutions  for  self- 
government  of  their  own.  They  have,  however,  been  gradually  curtailed, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  provinces  in  police  and  school  matters,  chiefly 
vested  in  the  nobility,  have  been  taken  away  by  a  law  of  June  21,  1888,  the 
judicial  and  police  rights  of  the  landlords  having  been  transferred  to 
functionaries  nominated  by  the  State.  By  a  law  of  July  21,  1889,  the  last 
vestiges  of  manorial  justice  and  of  tribunals  under  the  German-speaking 
nobility  have  been  abolished,  but  the  Law  of  Justice  of  1864,  which  is  in 
force  in  Russia,  has  been  but  partially  applied  to  the  provinces,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  administration  of  justice  under  the  central  Government.  The 
Russian  language  has  been  rendered  obligatory  in  the  official  correspondence 
of  all  parish,  municipal,  and  provincial  administration  ;  so  also  in  the  Dorpat 
University,  which  was  deprived  in  December  1889  of  its  privileges  of  self- 
government,  and  the  gymnasia  in  1890.  The  town  of  Dorpat  has  received 
the  name  of  Zurier,  and  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  the  Baltic  Educa- 
tional District  has  been  transferred  to  Riga.  In  April,  1893,  new  Committees 
for  peasants'  affairs  were  introduced,  with  the  same  powers  as  in  Russian 
Governments. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  Russian  Empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  globe,  and  covers,  with  internal  waters,  an  area  of  8,644,100 
English  square  miles.  There  has  been  no  general  census  of  the 
population  since  1859,  but  various  enumerations,  chiefly  made  by 
the  statistical  committees,  furnish  an  approximately  correct  return 
of  the  people.  According  to  these,  the  total  population  of  the 
Empire  numbered  in  1887  113,354,649  inhabitants. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  (its 
acquisitions  being  included  in  the  figures  of  population)  is  seen 
from  the  following,  the  years  being  census  years  : — 


Year 


1722 

1742 
1762 
1782 
1796 


Population 


14,000.000 
16,000,000 
19,000,000 
28,000,000 
36,000,000 


Year 

1812 
1815 
1835 
1851 
1859 


Population 

41,000,000 
45,000,000 
60,000,000 
68,000,000 
74,000,000 


Since  that  period  no  census  has  been  made,  but  one  is  going  to  be  taken 
very  soon,  on  new  principles,  a  special  committee  functioning  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  meantime  the  population  of  the  Empire  is  estimated  as  follows  : 
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j      Years 

European 
Russia 

Poland 

Finland 

Caucasus 

4,583,640 
4,893,332 
0,534,853 
7,458,151 

Central 
Asia 

Siberia 

Total 

1867 
1870-72 1 
1882-83  a 

1886 

Averaged 

Yearly  } 

Increase) 

1895  (estd.) 

63,658,934 
65,704,559 
77,879,521 
85,282,101 

5,705,607 
6,026,421 
7,083,475 
8,319,797 

1,794,911 
1,832,138 
2,142,093 
2,232,378 

2,626,246 
4,566,096 
5,237,354 
5,532,021 

3,327,627 
3,428,867 
4,093,535 
4,493,667 

81,696,965 
86,451,413 
102,970,831 
113,317,115 

1,081,158 

95,750,000 

130,710 

0,220,000 

21,873 
2,460,000 

143,725  3 

8,600,000 

140,2893 

6,375,000 

58,302 
5,140,000 

1,581.057 
129,545,000 

1  Finland,  1872 ;  Caucasus,  1871  ;  Russia,  Poland,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia,  1870. 

2  Finland,  1883  ;  Caucasus,  1883 ;  Russia,  Poland,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia,  1882. 

3  Increased  by  annexations  and  better  registration. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  details  of  official  estimates — 
referring  to  the  year  1892 — concerning  the  area  and  population  of 
the  various  political  and  geographical  divisions  of  the  Empire  of 
Russia  : — 


Province 


1.  European 
Russia  (1892).  — 

Archangelsk 

Astrakhan  (1892) 

Bessarabia (1892) 

Chernigoff  . 

Courland  (1893) 

Don,  Region  of 
(1895) 

Ekaterinoslaf 

Esthonia     . 

Grodno  (1894) 

Kaluga  (1894) 

Kazan  (1895) 

Kieff  . 

Kostroma  (1893) 

Kovno  (1894) 
'   Kursk. 

Kharkoff(1892) 

Kherson 
I  Livonia 
I  Minsk  (1895) 

Moghilev    . 

Moscow  (1893) 
'  Nijni-Novgorod 
I     (1893) 
j  Novgorod  (1893) 

Olonetz  (1893) 

Orel  (1893) . 
I  Orenburg  (1893) 
I  Penza  (1894) 
I  Perm  (1894) 
!  Podolia 

Poltava 

Pskoff 

Ryazan 

St.  Petersburg 


Area : 

English 

Popula- 

square 

tion 

miles 

I  331,505 

354,411 

91,327 

878,991 

17,619 

1,716,840 

20,233 

2,296,742 

10,535 

712,700 

61,886 

2,222,755 

i     26,148 

1,676,563 

7,818 

406,819 

14,931 

1,556,442  1 

i    11,942 

1,301,126  i 

24,601 

2,234,957  : 

.    19,691 

3,201,507  I 

32,702 

1,394,572  ! 

1    15,692 

1.639,305  i 

i    17,937 

2,687,879  i 

!    21,041 

2,537,339 

1    27,523 

2,355,825 

1    18,158 

1,270,159 

35,293 

1,993,475  ' 

;    18,551 

1,417,169 

12,859 

2,336,187 

19,797 

1,586,764 

47,236 

1,290,507 

57,439 

302,131 

18,042 

2,140,130  i 

73,816 

1,406,310  i 

14,997 

1,666,565  I 

128,211 

2,941,337  \ 

16,224 

2,646,934 

19,265 

2,949,057 

17,069 

1,121,102 

16,255 

1,945,504 

20,760 

1,869,752  j 

P  &5 


113 
71 


65 

51 

104 

105 

91 

163 

43 

104 

149 

121 

85 

70 

56 

77 

171 

81 

27 

8 

119 

19 
111 

22 
164 
153 

67 
120 


Province 


Samara  .     . 
Saratoff(1894) 
Simbirsk    . 
Smolensk  (1893). 
Tamboff(lS93) 
Taurida 
Tula  (1894). 
Tver  (1894). 
Ufa  (1894)   . 
Vilna  (1892) 
Vitebsk  (1894) 
Vladimir  (1892) 
Volhjaiia    . 
Vologda  (1892) 
Voronej  (1894) 
Vyatka 

Yaroslav  (1891) 
Sea  of  Azov 

Total,      Russian 
Provinces 


2.  Poland 

Kalisz 

Kielce 

Lomja 

Lublin 

Piotrkow    . 

Plock  . 

Radom(lS94) 

Siedlce 

Suwalki 

Warsaw 


(lS94)i 


90    jj  Total,  Poland  l 
on  January  1,  1893. 


! 
Area : 

|i 

'  English 

Popula- 

square 

tion 

^)^' 

miles 

^^ 

P, 

58,321 

2,707,947 

47 

32,624 

2,494,379 

77 

19,110 

1,667,542 

88 

21,638 

1,469,756 

67 

25,710 

2,900,646 

113 

24,539 

1,190,4.^3 

48 

11,954 

1,560,704 

181 

25,225 

1,930,014 

80 

47,112 

2,156,939 

46 

16,421 

1,397,817 

85 

17,440 

1,426,901 

82 

18,864 

1,476,118 

79  j 

;    27,743 

2,462,069 

89 

155,498 

1,296,055 

«  1 

25,443 

2,755,400 

108  ! 

59,117 

3,074,311 

52  1 

13,751 

1,126,891 

81 

14,478 

— 

— 

1,902,092 

91,212,888 

48 

i      4,392 

881,798 

i      3,897 

737,663 

189 

1      4,667 

643,795 

138 

'      6,499 

1,059,959 

163 

4,729 

1,200,197 

275 

1      4,200 

660,457 

158 

!      4,769 

851,064 

179 

1      5,535 

752,152 

136 

'      4,846 

695,904 

144 

5,623 

1,499,264 

266 
182  i 

49,157 

8,982,253 
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Province 


3.  Grand-Duchy 
of  Finland : — 
Abo-Bjorneborg 
Kuopio 
Nyland 
St.  Michel  . 
Tavastehus 
Uleaborg    . 
Viborg 
Vasa   . 


Finland  (1893) 


Total  European 
Russia     . 

4.  Russia  in  Asia 
Kuban  (1892)  . 
Stavropol (1892) . 
Terek  (1892) 


Area : 

English 

square 

miles 


Popula- 
tion 


:^S 


9,335 

16,499 

4,586 

8,819 

8,334 

63,971 

16,627 

16,084 


2,095,504 


Northern 
casia 


Cau- 


39,277 
23,398 
26,822 


89,497 


Baku  (1892) 
j  Daghestan  (1892) 
Elizabethpol(1892) 
Erivan  (1892) 
Kars  (1892). 
Kutais(1892) 
Tiflis   (1892) 
Zakataly  (1892) 


Trans-Caucasia  . 
Caucasus  (1892). 


15,095 
11,332 
16,721 
10,075 

7,308 
13,968 
15,. 306 

1,541 


403,432 
295,173 
249,871 
182,893 
264,999 
252,250 
361,812 
421,523 


2,431,953 


102,627.094 


1,587,498 
695,366 
798,898 


3,081,762 


91,346 


,843 


229,609 


184,631 


Akmolinsk  (1893) 
Semipalatinsk 
(1890) 

Turgai  (1889)  2  .  !  176,219 
Uralsk  (1889)  .  139,168 
Lake  Aral  .        .       26,166 


Kirghiz  Steppe  .     755,793     2,059,535 


768,536 
609,380 
793,969 
703,511 
214,471 
998,620 
911,639 
74,488 


5,074,614 


8,156,376 


19 


543,7421 

581,581 
364,660 
559,552 


Province 


Samarcand 
Ferganah 
Seniirechensk , 
Syr-Daria 


Turkestan 


Trans-Caspian 
(1893)     . 
Caspian  Sea    . 


Total,  Central 
Asian  dominions 


Tobolsk  (1892) 
Tomsk  (1892) . 


Area : 

English 

square 

miles 


26,627 
.35,654 
152,280 
194,853 


409,414 


214,2.37 
169,381 


1,548,825 


Popula- 
tion 


750,000 
1,123,300 

690,: 
1,214,; 


8,777,866 


337,6293 


6,175,030 


539,659 
331,159 


Western  Siberia  870,818 


Irkutsk  (1892). 
Transbaikalia . 
Yakutsk  (1892) 
Yeniseisk(1892) 


Eastern  Siberia 


Amur  (1891) 
Primorskaya 


Amur   Region, 
about  . 


Sakhalin  (1894) 


Total,  Siberia 


Total,    Asiatic 
dominions    . 


287,061 
236,868 
1,533,397 
987,186 


3,044,512 


172,848 
715,982 


1,411,475 
1,422,681 


:?2 


2,834,456 


460,275 
611,686 
280,200 
480,546 


1,832,707 


89,784 
119,744 


209,528 


26,590 


4,833,496,     4,903,281 


5,564,778   19,234,687 


Grand     Total,  |  i 

Russian  Empire  8,660,282  121,861,781 


1  176,863  settled  ;  366,879  nomades.  2  351,200  Kirghizes, 

s  313,139  natives,  24,490  immigrants  (without  military). 

The  internal  waters  (lakes  and  estuaries)  occupy  the  following  areas,  in 
square  miles  : — In  European  Russia,  25,804  ;  in  Finland,  18,471  ;  In  Siberia, 
18,863  ;  and  in  Central  Asia,  19,855.  The  Seas  of  Azov,  Caspian,  and  Lake 
Aral  cover  an  aggregate  surface  of  210,025  square  miles.  The  superficies  of 
all  Russian  provinces  have  been  carefully  revised  by  General  Strelbitzky  ;  his 
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figures  are  given  in  the  above  for  Russia  in  Asia  ;  those  for  European  Russia 
very  slightly  differ  from  the  above,  the  total  area  of  the  Russian  provinces  of 
European  Russia,  with  all  islands  and  deltas,  being  now  given  at  1,902,227 
English  square  miles. 

For  the  ethnical  elements  of  the  population,  see  Year-book  1885,  p.  416. 

The  populations  of  the  Caucasus  appear  as  follows,  according  to  recent 
investigations 


Russians 

1,915,614 

Jnvs 

50,992 

Eastern  Moun- 

Poles   . 

8,910 

Kartvelians 

; 

taineers  . 

707,619 

Germans 

23,613 

Georgians 

310,499 

Tartars 

1,027,828 

Greeks 

42,562 

Mingrelians    . 

200,092 

Turks 

75,980 

Iranians : 



Imeretes 

373,141 

Turcomans, 

Ossets 

127,430 

Pshaves,  Khev 

&c. 

44,046 

Persians,  Tatis, 

zurs    . 

20,079 

Northern 

Talyshins 

132,792 

Western  Moun 

. 

Tartars  . 

126,000 

Kurds 

10,097 

taineers 

188,083 

Kalmuks  . 

10,707 

Armenians  . 

803,696 

The  chief  nationalitie 

s  of  Transcaucas 

a  were  as  follows  in  1886 

-90:— 

Russians 

.    140,095 

Imeretes 

419,967 

Samurzakan 

es      27,247 

Greeks  . 

.      57,156 

Gurians 

74,171 

Turcomans 

10,174 

Kurds    . 

.      97,499 

A  i  ares    . 

59,495 

Turks  . 

75,863 

Ossets    . 

.      76,130 

Mingrelians   . 

214,601 

Tartars 

1,107,232 

Armenians 

.    965,167 

Aphasians 

29,260 

Tatis   . 

124,693 

Jews 

.      33,663 

Svanetes 

14,035 

Talyshins 

88,449 

Georgians 

.    400,487 

The  remaining  nationalities  number  less  than  10,000  each. 

According  to  a  recent  partial  census,  the  Jews  number  2,843,364  in  the 
western  and  south -Avestern  provinces  of  Russia  (2,261,863  in  towns),  that  is 
11*3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population  ;  77,275  in  the  three  townships  of 
Odessa  (73,389,  i.e.  35 "1  per  cent,  of  population),  Kertch,  and  Sebastopol ; 
and  431,800  in  five  governments  only  of  Poland  out  of  ten  (11  per  cent,  of 
population).   Their  aggregate  number  in  Russia  would  thus  exceed  3^  millions. 

By  a  law  of  March  28,  1892,  serfdom,  which  continued  to  exist  among  the 
Kalmucks,  has  been  abolished.  The  assets  of  taxes  have  been  given  to  the 
assemblies  of  the  Uluses,  and  a  certain  retribution  is  to  be  paid  by  the  State 
to  the  former  serf  owners. 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  statistics  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  for  1890,  if  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  appear  as  follows  : — 


- 

Marriages 

Births 

Birth- 
rate 

Deaths 

Death- 
rate 

Surplus 

Russia  in  Europt 

and  Poland  . 
Finland  . 
Siberia     . 
Caucasus . 
Central       Asia 
(incomplete)  . 

867,476 
14,459 

23,481^ 
56,5501 

8,5401 

4,580,305 

82,128 
209,242 
306,791 

130,780 

46-8 
35-2 
45-5 
38-8 

3,347,356 
50,715 

142,871 
215,408 

85,046 

34-2 
21-7 
31-0 

27.2 

1,232,949 
31,4132 
66,371 
91,383 

45,734 

Total      . 

972,146 

5,304,978 

— 

3,837,160 

— 

1,467,818 

1  In  1889. 


-  Immigrated,  50,715;  emigrated,  53,832. 
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The  average  surplus  for  the  years  1884-1887  was  :  1,663,327  in  European 
Russia,  157,979  in  Poland,  and  38,130  in  Finland,  giving  thus  a  yearly 
surplus  of  more  than  2,000,000  for  the  Empire.  The  maximum  mortality  was 
in^  Perm  (45),  Tobolsk  and  Orenburg  (44)  ;  and  the  minimum  in  Baku, 
Elisabethpol,  Erivan,  and  Vitebsk  (16).  The  maximum  births  were  in  Kuban 
(63),  Orenburg,  Samara,  and  Tobolsk  (60  to  54).  It  is  estimated  that  over 
25  per  cent,  of  all  new-born  children  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  one  year, 
and  over  40  per  cent,  before  reaching  five  years. 

The  movement  of  the  population  among  Greek-Orthodox  only  is  given  by 
the  Holy  Synod  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Increase 

1885 
1886 
1888 
1889 
1890 

621,693 
631,481 
726,150 
697,343 
659,836 

3,810,785 
3,827,063 
3,932,075 
4,130,793 
4,047,109 

2,708,892 
2,583,859 
2,550,698 
2,939,197 
3,011,888 

1,101  893 
1,243,204 
1,381,377 
1,191,596 
1,035,221 

According  to  official  statistics  there  was  in  Russia  an  excess  of  emigration 
over  immigration  in  the  case  of  Russians  of  1,146,052  in  33  years  (1856-1888), 
and  a  surplus  of  immigration  of  2,304,717  foreigners  during  the  same  time. 
Emigration  is  on  the  increase.  Of  late  the  Russians,  especially  Jews,  con- 
tributed a  large  part  to  the  flow  of  emigrants  into  the  United  States.  During 
the  years  1871-85  8,767,605  foreigners  entered  Russia,  but  only  7, 525, 360  left, 
showing  thus  an  immigration  of  1,242,245  (563,345  Germans,  447,736 
Austrians,  9,395  English,  and  nearly  100,000  Persians).  The  surplus  of 
foreigners  who  entered  Russia  during  the  years  1886-88  <^2, 478,430'*  over 
those  who  left  was  278,947,  while  the  surplus  of  Russian  subjects  who  left 
Russia  (1,413,018)  over  those  who  returned  was  136,129. 

The  emigration  to  Siberia  may  be  judged  from  the  following  numbers  of 
emigrants  carried  on  board  the  steamers  which  ply  on  the  Ob  and  Irtysh  : — 
in  1888,  26,129;  in  1889,  30,410;  in  1890,  36,000;  in  1891,  60,000;  in 
1892,  100,000. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia  being  agriculturists,  they 
dwell  in  villages,  and  in  1890  the  division  of  population  in  urban  and  rural, 
as  also  the  division  according  to  sex,  in  1888,  appeared  as  follows  : — 


1 


—                1      In  Towns 

In  the  Country 

Males 

Females 

European  Russia 
Poland      . 
Finland     . 
Caucasus  . 
Siberia  (1885)   . 
C.  Asia  (1885)  . 

10,505,700 
1,464,700 
235,227 
770,114 
345,071 
651,831 

77,648,200 
6,791,800' 
2,144,913 
6,788,011 
3,968,609 
4,675,267 

42,499,324 
4,084,393 
1,171,541 
3,986,705 
2,146,411 
2,448,085 

42,895,885 
4,223,729 
1,208,599 
3,502,933 
2,167,269 
2,879,013 

Total 

13,972,643 

102,016,800 

56,336,459 

56,877,428 

1  1,595,881  in  towns,   781,357  in  posady  (villages  with  municipal  institutions),  and 
6,431,731  in  villages  on  January  1,  1893. 

The  aggregate  number  of  settlements  reached,   in  1886,  555,990  in  the 
Empire  ;  of  these  1,281   (468  in   Poland)  had  municipal  institutions.     The 
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following  are  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns,   mostly  according  to 
estimates  of  1891,  if  not  otherwise  mentioned  : — 


Russia  in  Europe — 

1     Towns                Population 

Towns              Population 

Towns              Population 

Grodno  (1892)   . 

50,952 

Abo 

32,184 

St.  Petersburg 

Penza 

49,087 

Tammerfors 

22,169 

(1892)  1          1,035,439 

Taganrog . 

47,311 

Viborg      . 

21,290 

Moscow     . 

822,397 

Bendery    . 

46,408 

Russia  in  Asia— 

- 

Warsaw  (1892)  2 

532,260 

Simpheropol(1892)45, 547 

Tiflis  (1892)       . 

146,792 

Odessa  (1892)    . 

332,690 

Moghilev  . 

45,311 

Tashkend  (1885) 

121,410 

Kharkoif  (1893) 

196,200 

Nyejin 

44,915 

Baku  (1892)^    . 

107,761 

Kieff  (1893)       . 

193,151 

Brest-Litovsk(-'92)  44,140 

Ekaterinodar  ('92)  77,052 

Riga          .         . 

181,935 

Poltava     . 

43,563 

Kokand  (1885). 

54,043 

Lodz (1892)       . 

149,839 

Cronstadt 

42,603 

Irkutsk     . 

50,566 

Kazan  (1892)     . 

137,988 

Tver  (1892)       . 

42,544 

Vladikavkaz  ('92)  46,345 

Saratotr  (1893) . 

123,230 

Tambov    . 

40,876 

Omsk  (1893)     . 

41,700 

Kishineff(1892)  122,917 

Kaluga 

40,770 

Tomsk 

41,632 

Vilna 

109,363 

Shuya(1892)    . 

40,702 

Ekaterinburg    . 

36,825 

Astrakhan 

104,856 

Libau 

40,000 

Tyumen    . 

36,763 

Samara      , 

100,263_ 

Tsaritsyn  (1892) 

39,971 

Stavropol  (1892) 

36,711 

Berditcheff 

98,324 

Simbirsk  . 

39,125 

Yeisk 

36,150 

Tula 

85,252 

Perm 

38,263 

Khojent(1885). 

34,800 

Orel  (1892) 

81,935 

Smolensk 

38,034 

Maikop  (1892)  . 

34,188 

Rostoff  on  Don  . 

81,725 

Volsk  (1892)      . 

37,599 

Andidjan 

33,971 

Yaroslav    (with 

Novotcherkask 

37,216 

Samarcand  ^ 

suburbs) 

80,336 

Kamenets- 

(1883)  . 

33,117 

Minsk 

80,076 

Podolsk 

36,158 

Namangan  (1890)  33,017 

Nikolaieff 

77,211 

Elets  (1893)       . 

35,570 

Novorosiysk  ('93)  28,945 

Nijni-Novgorod 

74,926 

Kozlov 

35,003 

Uralsk  (1891)    . 

27,036 

Kherson  (1892) 

74,696 

Dorpat 

34,897 

Shusha      . 

26,806 

Izmail  (1892)    . 

73,534 

Ufa 

33,984 

Alexandrapol 

Diinaburg 

Sebastopol  (1885)  33,803 

(1892)    . 

26,086 

(Dvinsk)  (1892)  72,787 

Syzran 

32,794 

Marghelan 

26,080 

Kursk 

63,041 

Ivanovo-Vozne- 

Nukha(1892)    . 

25,894 

Kovno  (1892)    . 

62,887 

sensk     , 

32,572 

Kutais(1892)    . 

25,648 

Byelostok(1892) 

62,626 

Balta 

32,558 

Batum  (1891)  . 

23,200 

Orenburg 

62,534 

Kostroma 

32,201 

Shemakha  (1892) 

22,778 

Jitomir  (1892)  . 

60,670 

Kertch 

32,167 

Tobolsk     . 

22,651 

Elisabethgrad    . 

59,770 

Pinsk 

32,158 

Vyernyi(l890). 

22,279 

Bobruisk  . 

58,761 

Serghievsk  (1889)  31,413 

Djizak 

21,800 

Vitebsk    . 

58,179 

Gomel 

30,830 

Zlatoust    . 

21,104 

A^oronej  (1892) . 

56,403 

Rjev (1892)       . 

30,605 

Krasnoyarsk  ('94 

)  20,570 

Akkerman  (1892)  55,671 

Ryazan     . 

30,170 

Biysk 

20,500 

Krementchug    . 

54,831 

Nijnetaghilsk   . 

30,000 

Elisabethpol 

Lublin  (1892)    . 

53,622 

Rybinsk   . 

28,967 

(1892)   . 

20,294 

Reval 

52,644 

Finland  (1894)- 

Blagoveschensk 

Ekaterinoslav   . 

51,572 

Helsingfors  ^     . 

66,734 

(1890)    . 

20,212 

There  are  50  more  towns  with  populations  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  in- 
habitants in  European  Russia. 

Religion. 

The  established  religion  of  the  Empire  is  the  Grseco-Russian,  officially 
called  the  Orthodox- Catholic  Faith.  It  has  its  own  independent  synod,  but 
maintains  the  relations  of  a  sister  Church  with  the  four  patriarchates  of 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.     The  Holy  Synod,  the 

J  "With  suburbs.  2  Without  military.  3  Russian  part,  10,130. 

•1  112,000  est.  1893. 
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board  of  government  of  the  Church,  was  established  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Russian  clergy  and  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs. 

The  emperor  is  head  of  the  Church ;  he  appoints  to  every  office  in  the 
Church,  and  is  restricted  only  so  far  as  to  leave  to  the  bishops  and  prelates  the 
privilege  of  proposing  candidates  ;  and  he  transfers  and  dismisses  persons 
from  their  offices  in  certain  cases.  But  he  has  never  claimed  the  right  of 
deciding  theological  and  dogmatic  questions.  Practically,  the  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod  enjoys  wide  powers  in  Church  matters. 

The  points  in  which  the  Grseco-Russian  Church  differs  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  are,  its  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  its  not 
enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  its  authorising  all  individuals  to  read 
and  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  With  the  exception  of 
the  restraints  laid  on  the  Jews,  all  religions  may  be  freely  professed  in  the 
Empire.  The  dissenters  have  been  and  are  still,  however,  severely  perse- 
cuted, though  recently  some  liberty  has  been  extended  to  those  of  the 
'United  Church.'  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  12,000,000 
dissenters  in  Great  Russia  alone.  The  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  entrusted  to  a  Collegium,  and  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  a  Con- 
sistory, both  settled  at  St.  Petersburg.  Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous 
in  the  former  Polish  provinces,  Lutherans  in  those  of  the  Baltic,  and 
Mohammedans  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Russia,  while  the  Jews  are  almost 
entirely  settled  in  the  towns  and  larger  villages  of  the  western  and  south- 
western provinces. 

There  are  no  exact  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  adherents  of  different  creeds 
— many  dissenters  being  inscribed  under  the  head  of  Greek  Orthodox ;  they 
are  only  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Creed                                                                 Total 

Orthodox  Greek  Catholics  (1892),  without  army  and  navy    .   i    73,000,000 

United  Church  and  Armenians 

55,000 

Roman  Catholics 

8,300,000 

Protestants 

2,950,000 

Jews 

3,000,000 

Mohammedans 

2,600,000 

Pagans         

26,000 

In  Poland  the  adherents  of  different  religions  appeared  as  follows  in 

1890  :— 

Roman  Catholics 6,214,504 

Jews 1,134,268 

Protestants 445,013 

Greek  Church  (without  the  troops)        .         .         .            398,885 

Various        .         . 478 

Unaccounted  for,  floating  population    . 

63,414 

Total,  exclusive  of  military   ...         8, 

256,562 

The  Russian  Empire  is  divided  into  62  bishoprics  {eparchiya),  which, 
according  to  the  last  published  report,  for  1892-93  {Off.  Mess.,  Jan.  25, 
1896),  were  under  3  metropolitans,  12  archbishops,  and  47  bishops  ;  the 
latter  had  under  them  38  vicars  ;  all  of  them  are  of  the  monastic  clergy. 
There  were,  in  1892,  63,191  churches  both  public  and  private  (of  which: 
cathedrals,  708  ;  parish  churches,  35,546  ;  churches  at  cemeteries  and  in  private 
houses,  hospitals,  &c.,  9,742;  yedinovyertsi/s,  or  nonconformists  recognised 
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by  Church,  248,  and  17,195  chapels),  with  52,333  priests  and  deacons,  and 
43,615  cantors,  &c.  No  less  than  896  churches  and  918  chapels  were  built 
in  1890  and  1891.  The  monasteries  numbered  507,  and  had  7,464  monks 
and  6,152  aspirants,  and  228  nunneries  with  7,566  nuns  and  21,758  aspirants. 
The  management  of  Church  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  56  "consistoriae." 
Other  religions  had  in  1888  the  following  numbers  of  churches  and  clergy  : 


Churches  Priests 
Roman  Catholic  .  .  5,156  3,629 
Lutherans  (excl.  Finland)  1, 866  605 
Armenian    .         .         .     1,275  2,025 


Mussulman 
Jewish 
Karaims     . 


Churches  Priests 

9,254  16,914 

6,319     5,673 

35  35 


The  adherents  ot  different  religions  in  Northern  Caucasia  and    Trans- 
caucasia appeared  as  follows  in  1886-92  :  — 


I       Northern 
I       Caucasia 


Orthodox  Greeks     . 
Raskolniks 
Armenian  Gregorian 
,,         Catholics 
Roman  , , 

Mennonites 
Lutherians 
Jews 

Sunnite  Mussulmans 
Shiite  , , 

Yezides  . 
Pagans  . 
Various  . 

Total       . 
Unknown 


2,164,381 
50,157 
29,062 

9,732 

1,105 

19,330 

12,372 

560,989 


12,495 
624 


Transcaucasia 

1,481,066 

57,105 

955,239 

30,676 

12,445 

14,000 

37,066 

1,544,137 

805,746 

11,449 

7,787 


Total 

3,645,455 

107,262 

984,301 

30,676 

22,177 

33,330 

49,438 

2,105,126 

305,749 

11,449 

12,495 

8,411 


2,859,401 


4;  958, 721 


7,818,122 
338,852. 


and   6,833,068  roubles   con- 
The  total   expenditure  was 


The  Holy  Synod  has  a  capital  of  about  5, 000, 000/.  sterling  at  its  disposal, 
and  the  income  of  the  churches  amounted  in  1893  to  over  19,000,000  roubles, 
out  of  which  15,365,283  were  received  as  donations  to  churches.  The 
expenditure  of  the  Synod  in  1892  was  :  13,995,321  roubles  contributed  by  the 
Imperial  budget  (for  schools,  1,737,260  roubles  ;  Armenian  clergy,  14,204 
roubles;  Catholic  clergy,  1,560,340  roubles;  Lutheran  clergy,  121,282 
roubles;  Mussulman  clergy,  50,955  roubles), 
tributed  by  the  Synod,  chiefly  for  schools. 
20,788,253  roubles. 

Instruction. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  Empire  are  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  Empire  is  divided  into  14  educational  districts  (St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Kazan,  Orenburg,  Ivharkoff,  Odessa,  Kieff,  Yilna,  Warsaw, 
Dorpat,  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  West  Siberia,  and  East  Siberia).  However, 
many  special  schools  are  under  separate  Ministries.  The  total  contribution  for 
education  from  the  various  Ministries  in  1894  was  39,336,096  roubles  ;  of 
this,  7,294,473  roubles  Avas  for  imiversities,  19,576,208  roubles  for  middle- 
class  schools,  and  7, 403, 612' roubles  for  primary  schools. 

Finland  has  a  university  of  its  own  (see  Finland).  Nearly  4,000  students 
are  either  supported  by  bursaries  or  dispensed  from  paying  fees. 

The  statistical  data  relative  to  education  in  Russia  are  extremely  defective, 
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the  Caucasian  and  Turkestan  educational  districts  being  the  only  ones  which 
publish  full  information.  The  latest  more  or  less  complete  data  published  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  are  relative  to  1887  ;  none  have  been  published  by 
the  Ministry  since. 

The  high  and  middle  schools  of  the  Empire  (exclusive  of  Finland)  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  ]](iostly  for  the  years  1891-94,  and  still  incom- 
plete : — 


-  . 

Number 

Teaching 
Staff 

PupUs  ami 
Students 

Universities  (1894)  (incomplete) 
Special  high  schools 
Ladies'  university  colleges  (1890) 
Theological  academies  (1891)     .' 
Medical  academy  (1890)    . 
Military  academies  (1890). 
xigricultural  academies      . 
Engineering  and  Mining  . 

Total  high  schools  (still  incomple 

Normal  schools 

Normal       seminaries       with       pn 

schools          .         . 
Gymnasia  and  progymnasia 
Eealschulen      .... 
Technical  and  professional 
Theological  seminaries 
Military  and  naval  schools 

Total  middle-class  schools  for  boy 

Girls'  gymnasia  and  progymnasia 
,,      institutes 

9 
10 
1 
4 
1 
5 
3 
2 

923 

190 

127 

13,451 
2,096 
400 
769 
760 
532 
412 
607 

18,927 

5,586 

68,682 
18,827 
4,769 
17,246 
21,109 

136,219 

70,174 
7,911 

te)     . 
ictical 

s 

34 

^    78 
^78 

239 
90 
44 
54 

113 

618 

343 
30 

822 

2,815 
1,403 

1,054 

Total  middle-class  schools  for  gir 

s 

373 

— 

78,085 

According   to   other   iuformatioc 
appears  as  follows  in  1891-92  : — 

,  the 

number  of  schools   and  scholars 

European  Russia 
Poland 
Caucasus    . 
Siberia 
Turkestan  . 
1 

Middle  Schools       !         Professional         1               Primary 

No.  of 

Schools 

843 
54 
51 
55 
13 

Pupils 

No.  of 

I'^Pil^      Uo.of 

Pupils 

Boys    1  Girls 

Schools 

•_          ^.  ,    ; Schools 
Boys  ( Girls  ; 

Boys 

Girls 

119,126 

11,161 

9,088 

3,610 

1.430 

75,451 
4,648 
4,829 
3,791 
1,024 

342 
13 
19 
17 

7 

32,010 

2,390 

1,462 

849 

276 

3,670  ■:  39,003 
32  i     - 
40  1      — 
75        — 

15j      - 

570,150 

455,167 

Total      .        . 

1,016 

144,415 

89,473      aOS 

36,987 

3,832  j      — 

The  ladies'  colleges,  providing  full  University  education,  and  the  Medical 
Academy  for  ladies  were  closed  by  Imperial  order  in  1887-88.  They  are 
going  to  be  re-opened  this  year. 
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The  expenses  for  the  middle  schools  are  contributed  by  the  State  Exchequer 
to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  gymnasia, 
progymnasia,  and  technical  schools,  the  remainder  being  made  up  by  fees 
(about  30  per  cent. )  and  by  donations  of  the  zeonstvos,  the  municipalities,  and 
so  on.  The  Cossack  schools  (gymnasia  and  primary  schools  both  for  boys  and 
girls)  had  117,926  pupils  in  1890  ;  they  are  maintained  by  the  se\)a.r slIq  voiskos, 
which,  moreover,  maintain  a  number  of  their  pupils  in  the  governmental 
schools.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  voiskos  for  schools  was  2,730,314 
roubles  in  1890.  The  Church  contributed  same  year  the  sum  of  1,389,000 
roubles,  the  costs  for  the  schools  under  the  Holy  Synod  being  paid  by  either 
the  Exchequer  or  the  zemstvos  and  the  village  communities. 

The  education  in  Caucasia  appeared  as  follows,  according  to  the  official 
report  for  1893-4,  issued  by  the  School  Administration  : — There  were  19  ly- 
ceunis,  gymnasia,  and  Realschulen,  5  normal  schools,  16lyceums  and  gymnasia 
for  girls,  with  a  total  of  12,051  pupils  (7,109  boys,  4,942  girls)  ;  37  town  schools 
(7,463  pupils),  7  professional  and  3  naval  schools  (757  pupils),  5  schools  for 
Mountaneers  (591  boys)  ;  92  private  schools,  with  3,096  boys,  and  1,179 
girls  ;  920  (46,889  boys,  12,869  girls  in  1893,  61,071  pupils  in  1894)  primary 
schools  (14  in  Transcaspian  region);  209  Armenian  schools  (10,256  boys, 
5,335  girls)  ;  793  various  schools  (25,587  boys,  5,341  girls);  2,192  Mussul- 
man and  Jewish  schools. 

Turkestan  had.  in  1893  (exclusive  of  Mussulman  schools),  2  gymnasia  (1 
boys' and  1  girls'),  1  teachers' seminary,  and  87  various  schools  (11  foi  girls 
and  38  mixed),  having  a  total  of  258  teachers  and  4,124  pupils  (1,361  girls) ; 
260  children  were  taught  trades.  There  were,  besides,  evening  classes  for  the 
natives  (400  pui)ils),  and  village  schools  were  opened  in  54  Russian  villages 
out  of  79.     Some  schools  in  towns  are  for  Russians  and  natives  alike. 

The  statistics  of  primary  education  in  Russia  are  as  follows  for  1887  • — 


- 

No.  of  Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Ministry  of  Public  Education — 

District  schools    .... 

181 

13,857 

— 

Town  .         .                  ... 

442 

52,217 

— 

Primary 

24,329 

1,219,663 

339,514' 

Holy  Synod — 

Boys'  schools       .         .         ,         . 

, 

181 

31,593 

— 

Girls'     „              .... 
Parish    ,,               .         .         • 

; 

53 

15,471 



9,474 

408,721 

Schools  for  indigenes 

3,415 

52,681 

10,325 

Various   .         .         .         . 

. 

35 

1,526 

793 

Jewish  schools- 

State   

77 

4,198 

1,063 

Private  and  communal 

1,165 

17,279 

5,686 

Primary  schools  under  the  military 

22 

993 

43 

Cossacks'  schools — 

For  boys      

1,280 

52,343 

— 

For  girls 

Total,  primary  education 

{ 

236 

— 

16,338 

46,880 

1,451,609 

383,236 

408,721 

i  figures  for  the  Dorpat  educational  district  wantins 
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The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire,  exclusive  ot 
Finland,  was  estimated  in  1887-88  to  be  2,472,627  (1,944,057  males,  and 
527,570  females) ;  but  these  figures  are  incomplete.  It  thus  appears  thaton]y 
2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population  are  at  school,  and  only  20  per  cent, 
of  the  recruits  can  read  and  write. 

A  certain  extension  has  been  given  of  late  to  schools  conducted  by  the 
clergy,  the  masters  of  which  receive  the  rights  of  teaching  by  Icttres  d' obedience 
of  the  bishops.  They  attained  the  number  of  19,058  in  1890,  and  had  about 
600,000  pupils.  The  zemstvos  maintained  no  less  than  22,000  schools.  In 
European  Russia  there  is  one  primary  school  for  each  2,500  inhabitants 
and  one  for  each  3,345  inhabitants  in  Siberia  (1,446  schools,  49,118  pupils). 

A  scheme  of  technical  schools  was  elaborated  in  1888,  and  a  scheme  of 
commercial  and  industrial  schools  has  been  introduced  since  1889. 

By  a  law,  April  24,  1890,  the  middle  schools  of  the  Baltic  provinces  have 
been  transformed  entirely  on  the  plan  of  Russian  gymnasia. 

In  1894-5  European  Russia  had  72  agricultural  schools  ;  3  high  schools 
(Moscow,  61  students,  Riga,  and  New  Alexandriya)  ;  9  middle  schools 
(Kharkoff,  Kazin,  Kherson,  Gorki,  Uman,  Mariiusk,  Moscow,  Krasnoufionsk, 
and  Bessarabia),  2  of  which  were  kept  by  the  zemstvos ;  1,300  pupils,  and  60 
primary  schools,  with  2,327  puj)ils  (111  girls). 

The  Press. — There  were  j)'ublished  in  the  Russian  Empire  (exclusive  of 
Finland)  in  18.94  10,651  books,  with  an  aggregate  of  32,208,372  copies.  Of 
these  there  were  in  Russian  8,082  works,  25,046,592  copies,  the  remainder 
being  in  different  languages,  the  relative  proportions  being  as  follows  in 
1889  :— in  Polish  723  works,  1,836,088  copies;  Hebrew  474  works,  1,132,192 
copies;  German  377  works,  744,380  copies;  Lettish  203  works,  767,570 
copies  ;  Esthonian  115  works,  544,410  copies. 

Periodicals  numbered  743  in  1892  (exclusive  of  Finland),  in  the  following 
languages  :  589  in  Russian,  69  in  Polish,  44  in  German,  11  in  Esthonian,  7  in 
Lettish,  9  in  French,  5  in  Armenian,  2  in  Jewish,  3  in  Georgian,  1  in  Finnish, 
2  in  Russian,  German,  and  Polish,  1  in  Russian,  German,  and  Lettish,  1  in  Tartar 
and  Russian,  1  in  Russian  and  Turkish,  and  1  in  Russian  and  French.  In 
Tiflis,  there  were  12  periodicals  :  4  Russian  (7,600  copies),  3  Georgian  (1,740 
copies),  and  5  Armenian  (3,850  copies).  By  the  end  of  1894  the  number  of 
periodicals  was  802  (dailies,  112  ;  several  times  a  week,  101  ;  weeklies,  223  ; 
fortnightly  and  monthly,  280  ;  several  times  a  year,  86). 


Justice  and  Crime. 

The  organisation  of  justice  was  totally  reformed  by  the  law  of  1864  ;  but 
the  action  of  that  law  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  governments  of 
OlonetiS,  Vologda^  Astrakhan,  Ufa,  and  Orenburg,  and  has  been  applied  but 
in  a  modified  form  (in  1889)  to  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  the  government  of 
Arkhangelsk-  In  the  above-named  governments  the  Justice  of  Peace  has 
been  introduced,  but  the  other  tribunals  remain  in  the  old  state.  The 
report  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  for  the  years  1886  and  1887,  published 
in  August  1889,  thus  embraces  only  59  provinces  of  European  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Caucasia  (89,601,400  inhabitants),  and  64  provinces  for  justices 
of  the  peace.  No  juries  are  allowed  in  Poland  and  the  Caucasus  ;  the  justices 
of  peace  are  nominated  by  the  Government  in  the  provinces  which  have 
no  zemstvos.  In  Poland  there  are  judges  of  peace  in  the  towns  only, 
their  functions  in  the  villages  being  performed  by  Gmina  courts,  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Gmina.      Siberia  has  maintained  the  tribunals  of  old  ', 
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in  the  Steppe  Provinces  there  are  district  judges,  while  courts  of  higher 
instance  are  represented  by  the  Justice  Department  of  the  provincial 
9,dministration, 

There  were  in  1891-2  appeal  departments  of  the  Senate,  10  high  courts,  85 
courts  of  first  instance.  There  were  besides — 1,280  inquiry  judges  and  1,345 
notaries  ;  2,126  actual  and  3,652  honorary  justices  of  peace.  In  the  unreformed 
tribunals  there  were  604  judges,  129  public  prosecutors,  and  156  inquiry 
judges. 

By  a  law,  dated  June  21,  1889,  the  functions  of  the  juries  were  limited  to 
some  extent,  especially  as  regards  the  crimes  committed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  nobility  in  their  elective  functions. 

By  a  law  of  April  6,  1891,  reformed  courts  as  well  as  chiefs  of  districts  have 
been  introduced  in  the  provinces  of  the  Kirghize  Steppes. 

The  following  figures  (the  most  recent  published)  show  for  the  year  1889 
the  activity  of  the  62  courts,  8  chambers  of  justice,  and  1,107  enquiring 
magistrates  of  European  Russia: — Number  of  prosecutions,  207,060  (73,850 
])ending  from  former  years)  ;  prosecutions  terminated,  125,924  ;  affairs  brought 
Ijefore  the  law  courts  133,472  (ended  98,143)  ;  before  the  chambers  of  appeal 
3,070  (ended  1,948)  ;  before  the  appeal  courts  of  the  Senate  2,008  (ended 
1,726).  Condemned  by  juries  20,952  men  and  women  (hard  labour  and  exile 
3,580),  without  juries  16,984  (crimes  against  religion  672,  murder  913,  man- 
slaughter 1,553)  ;  acquitted  by  juries  12,228,  without  juries  5,746.  Prosecuted 
before  the  justices  of  peace  81,671  ;  condemned  57,524. 

In  Poland  (10  courts,  1  appeal  chamber)  were: — Prosecutions  41,892 
(15,832  pending  from  former  years) ;  prosecutions  terminated  22,731  ;  affairs 
brought  before  law  courts  29,356  (terminated  19,006) ;  3,174  appeals  (ended 
1,784)  ;  211  appeal  cases  (ended  186),  Condemned  by  law  courts  (without 
juries)  7,978  men  and  women  (hard  labour  and  exile  337  ;  crimes  against 
religion  45,  murder  188,  manslaughter  346)  ;  acquitted  4,276. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Chief  Administration  for  Prisons  the 
Russian  Empire  had,  in  1893,  875  prisons  (of  which  126  were  in  Poland),  and 
the  prison  population  on  January  1,  1893,  appeared  as  follows  : — 


- 

Men 

Women 

Under  judgment 
Condemned  to  imprisonment 

,,  exile      . 
Waiting  transport  to  Siberia 
Kept  by  order  of  Administration  , 
Voluntarily  following  their  parents 
or  husbands      .... 

Total         .         .         . 

22,822 

60,232 

13,737 

6,360 

909 

1,42.9 

1,680 

5,739              ' 

888 
737 
30              i 

1,813 

105,489 

10,887 

Of  these,  nearly  1,200  were  insane.  In  the  course  of  1893,  734,196 
persons  entered  the  prisons,  and  742,819  left  (each  prisoner  being  counted 
several  times  as  he  is  transferred  from  one  prison  to  another),  so  that  on 
January  1,  1894,  the  prison  population  numbered  107,753,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :— lock-ups  in  Russia,  78,377;  lock-ups  in  Ppland,  8,035;  hard  labour 
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prisons,  5,559  ;  correction  houses,  11,597  ;  depots,  4,185.  The  highest  figure 
attained  on  a  given  day  in  all  prisons  was  15  5,147  inmates,  exclusive  of  the 
children.  For  exile  to  Siberia,  22,856  persons  reached  the  prison  of  Tinmen 
(whence  they  are  distributed  over  Siberia),  and  9, 683  were  sent  further  east. 
Of  the  16,077  prisoners  brought  to  Tinmen  in  1888,  2,000  were  hard-labour 
convicts,  the  remainder  being — runaways,  1,913  ;  condemned  to  exile  by  courts, 
8,119  ;  exiled  by  order  of  Administration,  3,205  common  law  and  636  political 
exiles  ;  women  and  children  following  exiles,  5,184.  In  1893,  the  percentage 
of  exiles  condemned  by  law  courts  was  51  p.c,  and  exiled  by  single  order  of 
the  Administration,  49  p.c.  In  1893,  1,625  convicts  and  persons  sent  into 
exile  by  order  of  the  Administration  were  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Sakhalin, 
on  board  steamers  (out  of  them,  172  women),  as  well  as  482  women  and 
children  following  their  husbands  and  parents,  and  150  convicts  for  the  Usuri 
railway.  The  average  population  of  the  hard-labour  convict  prisons  was 
14,613.  Besides,  about  1,000  children  were  kept  in  21  reformatories.  In  the 
convict  island  of  Sakhalin  on  January  1,  1894,  there  were  6,103  hard-labour 
convicts,  and  8,371  released  convicts  and  exiles  ;  to  these  must  be  added  1,086 
women  who  followed  their  husbands,  with  about  3, 600  children  ;  and  the  free 
settlers,  who  numbered  3,094.  There  were  nearly  12,600  acres  under  culture 
(3,587  households).  Total  Russian  population,  22,240  ;  indigenes,  4,350. 
The  actual  expenditure  for  prisons  reached  in  1893  the  sum  of  14,492,883 
roubles,  of  which  less  than  1,000,000  roubles  were  obtained  through  the  work 
of  prisoners  and  convicts. 

By  the  law  of  December  25,  1895,  the  prison  administration  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Interior  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  audit  has 
been  ordered  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  reform  of  the  system  of  imprisonment 
and  exile. 


Finance. 
I.  State  Finance. 

The  annual  financial  budget  is  usually  published  on  January  13,  and  since 
1866  accounts  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  published  by  the 
Control  Administration,  after  a  minute  revision  of  each  item.  It  consisted 
until  1892,  both  for  revenue  and  expenditure,  of  three  separate  parts  :  the 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  ;  the  *  recettes  d'ordre '  and  '  depenses 
d'ordre,'  being  transferences  of  sums  among  different  branches  of  Administra- 
tion ;  and  the  extraordinary  revenue  (loans,  war  indemnity,  &c.)  and  expendi- 
ture (railways,  military,  public  works).  The  second  heading  has  been 
abolished  since  1892. 

In  accordance  with  a  law  of  June  4,  1894,  all  expenditure  for  the  re-arma- 
ment of  the  army,  special  reserves  of  food,  the  building  of  new  ports,  as  also 
upon  the  State's  railways,  is  to  be  henceforward  included  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure, leaving  expenditure  for  new  railway  lines  only  under  the  heading 
of  extraordinary  expenditure  ;  while  the  military  contributions  (Turkey, 
Khiva)  have  been  transferred  to  the  ordinary  revenue,  leaving  under  the 
heading  of  extraordinary  revenue  only  the  money  realised  from  loans,  and  the 
perpetual  deposits  at  the  Imperial  Bank. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  actual  ordinary  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture for  each  of  the  years  1884-94,  in  paper  roubles,  according  to  a  report 
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published  by  the  Control  of  the  Empire  in  the  Official  Messenger  in  December, 
1895.  The  average  yearly  gold  value  of  the  rouble,  and  its  official  value, 
taken  for  budget  estimates,  ^  are  also  given,  and,  in  the  last  two  columns,  are 
shown  in  thousands  of  roubles  the  ordinary  revenue  in  gold,  without  and  with 
redemption  taxes,  as  given  by  the  State's  Control,  1  rouble  gold  being  taken 
as  uniformly  equal  to  Ir.  50c.  paper  : — 


Revenue 

Real  avera"'e 

Official  Value 

1 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Value  of° 

of  Paper 

Paper  Rouble 

Rouble  1 

Without 
Redemption 

With 
Redemption 

d. 

Taxes 

Taxes 
1,000  Rbles. 

Rbles. 

Rbles. 

d. 

1,000  Rbles. 

1S84 

706,266,349 

727,902,675 

24-03 

25-37 

706,266 

— 

1S85 

764,477,515 

806,614,346 

24-13 

25-37 

712,556 

764,478 

1  1SS6 

770,546,090 

832,391,851 

23-18 

25-37 

721,758 

770,546 

ISS7 

829,661,423 

838,849,860 

21-30 

22-78 

774,806 

818,092 

1888 

898,531,925 

840,419,491 

22-43 

21-31 

829,893 

872,945 

1S89 

927,035,439 

857,881,126 

25-10 

22-48 

867,717 

910,132 

1890 

943,685,770 

877,779,550 

27-50 

22-48 

885,108 

926,073 

1S91 

894,263,392 

875,348,831 

25-98 

23-43 

848,334 

883,185 

1892 

970,164,542 

910,684,299 

24-00 

23-43 

925,851 

961,615 

1893 

1,045,685,472 

946,955,017 

24-85 

22-48 

983,086 

1,025,883 

1894 

1,153,785,812 

991,197,437 

25-52 

23-43 

1,080,448 

1,142,827 

1  Part  of  custom  duties  being  paid  in  gold,  the  gold  rouble  is  calculated  at  a  certain 
ratio,  determined  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Until  1887  the  ratio  was  1  rouble  50  copecks 
paper  for  the  rouble  in  gold.  It  was  fixed  at  1  rouble  67  copecks  in  1887, 1  rouble  80  copecks 
in  1888,  1  rouble  70  copecks  in  1889  and  1890,  1  rouble  CO  copecks  in  1891  and  1892,  and  1 
rouble  12  copecks  for  the  silver  rouble,  again  1  rouble  70  copecks  in  1893,  and  1  rouble 
19  copecks  for  the  silver  rouble,  and  1  rouble  60  copecks  in  1894, 


The  increase  of  revenue  in  ten  years,  378,000,000  roubles  (or  49  per  cent.) 
is  chiefly  due  to  an  increase  in  the  revenue  from  new  railways  bought  by  the 
State  (105, 500, 000),  which  is  absorbed  by  the  costs  of  exploitation  (70,000,000) 
and  the  payments  on  obligations  (45,000,000).  Another  source  of  increase 
(75,000,000)  was  in  the  increased  import  duties,  a  third  an  increased  excise 
(66,000,000)  on  tobacco,  naphtha,  sugar,  and  matches  ;  and  the  remainder  is 
due  to  an  increase  of  direct  taxes.  State's  domains,  &c. 

The  actual  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five  years,  as  re- 
vised by  the  State's  Control,  are  given  as  follows  in  the  Memoir  presented  by 
the  Control  to  the  Council  of  the  State  in  December,  1895,  in  thousands  of 
roubles.  Slight  alterations  were  introduced  in  the  disposition  of  the  budget 
in  1892,  and  the  '  recettes  d'ordre  '  were  abolished  in  1891  : — 
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Actual  Ordij 

JARY  Re^ 

^ENUE. 

1           Sources  of  Revenue 

1 

1      1890     ' 

1891 

1892 
1,000 

1893 

1894       i 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.    Taxes:— 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

A.     Direct. 

Land  and  forests . 

42,958 

41,962 

1    43,561 

46,819 

47,507 

Trade  licences      . 

34,339 

34,430 

35,402 

40,475 

42,432  ! 

1       5  per  cent,  on  capital  . 

11,916 

12,151 

;    12,381 

13,203 

12,089 

\              B.     Indirect. 

1 

1       Spirits 

'  268,381 

247,522 

269,046 

260,834 

297,386 

Tobacco 

;     27,768 

28,572 

1    29,480 

31,809 

32,565 

Sugar. 

,     21,629 

20,857 

27,703 

30,340 

41,228 

Other    excise     duties 

1 
1 

(naphtha,  matches)    . 

!     15,288 

14,865 

!    18,092 

22,945 

26,455 

Custom  duties 

I  141,939 

128,662 

130,552 

165,989 

183,782  i 

i       Stamp  duties 

1     21,231 

25,201 

26,665 

27,914 

29,051 

Transfer  duties    . 

15,990 

15,095 

17,461 

17,841 

18,393 

Passports,  railway- 

taxes,  &c.  , 

23,882 

21,811 

22,416 

22,825 

25,130 

2.  State  Monopolies : — 

!       Mining 

3,135 

2,940 

3,250 

3,797 

3,771 

1       Mint  .... 

802 

225 

522 

931 

539 

1        Posts  .... 

19,794 

21,146 

21,892 

22,928 

23,805 

{       Telegraphs  . 

\    10,497 

11,311 

11,875 

12,369 

13,170 

:  3.  State  Domains  : — 

j 

j       Rent  for  domains 

10,194 

12,650 

13,553 

14,564 

14,317 

1       Sales  of        ,,                . 

910 

905 

1,109 

866 

891 

j       Crown  forests 

16,734 

16,921 

18,769 

21,756 

25,844 

j       Crown  mines 

8,198 

9,258 

9,660 

10,049 

9,927 

\       State  railways  *    . 

49  318 

60,693 

74,408 

85,146 

115,990 

Crown     capitals     and 

banking  operations . 

— 

11,286 

22,232 

6,800 

7,019 

Crown's  part  in  private 

railways  . 

— 

4,636 

4,505 

4,160 

6,822 

4.  Redemption  of  Land : — 

.  Liberated  serfs     . 

40,967 

34,851 

35,767 

42,802 

40,100 

Crown  peasants   . 

47,265 

35,930 

41,325 

56,192 

52,719 

5.  Miscellaneous : — 

Railway  debts 

38,747 

33,362 

32,190 

30,361 

32,645 

1       Banking  operations 

16,231 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Crown  debts 

17,117 

19,742 

21,407 

23,178 

23,253 

Aid    from  municipali- 

ties 

16,051 

16,933 

17,156 

18,731 

19,397 

Various 

18,663 

9,346 

7,788 

9,849 

7,559 

6.    '  liecettes  d'ordre ' 
1 
Total  ordinary  revenue    . 

3,741 

—             — 

— 

— 

943,686 

894,263    970,164  1 

1,045,685 

1,153,786 

FINANCE 

Actual  Ordinap.y  Expenditure. 
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r  ■    -  ■" 

1890 

1891 

1892 

;        1S93 

1894 

" 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

state  debt 

267,091 

253,757  i  256,825 

267,578 

270,893 

Higher  institutions  of  tlie 

!     State     .         .       ■  . 

2,208 

2,648  !      2,865 

2,240 

2,286 

Holy  Synod    . 

12,098 

11,340  1    11,466 

12,309 

13,309 

Ministries : — 

Imperial  House   . 

10,560 

10,560  i    10,525 

10,522 

11,797 

i       Foreign  Affairs    . 

4,811 

4,784  i      4,753 

5,125 

4,992 

War    .... 

228,110 

226,107 

236,159 

236,676 

239,135  1 

Navy 

40,693 

45,468 

48,186 

50,852 

51,227  1 

Finances 

106,807 

107,689 

114,432 

123,708 

132,338 

State's  Domains  . 

24,249 

24,532      24,154 

25,297 

27,875 

Interior 

76,354 

80,203      82,117 

83,259 

84,688  i 

Public  Instruction 

22,639 

22,769      21,745 

22,410 

22,145 

Ways  and  Communica- 

1 

tions 

56,290 

56,148      67,407 

75,571 

98,143 

Justice 

22,861 

23,874  j    24,506 

25,608 

25,963 

State's  Comptrol 

3,873 

4,220        4,278 

4,493 

4,897  ' 

State's  studs  , 
Total      . 

1,136 

1,248  j      1,266 

1,305 

1,509 

877,780 

875,349    910,684 

946,955 

991,197  I 

Including  redemption     . 

operations 

40,243 

40,410      39,133 

39,431 

The  total  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1894 
were  as  follows  : — 


1894 

Estimates 

Eoubles 
1,004,823,277 

981,222,950 

+  23,600,327 

78,778,149 

102,378,576 

Actual  Revenue 
and  Expenditure 

Roubles 
1,153,294,382^ 

991,197,437 

Ordinary  revenue  and  receipts  d'ordre 
Ordinary   expenditure    and    expenditure 
tVordre        ...... 

Difference 

Extraordinary  revenue     .... 

• 
Extraordinary  expenditure 

Balance        .... 

Total  balance 

+  172,095,947 

84,056,130 

163,944,225 

-79,888,095 

-23,600,327 

+  92,207,852 

1  Including  the  balance  of  previous  budgets  =  9,507,570  roubles. 
Taking  into  consideration  that  various  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure, 
formerly  inscribed  in  the  extraordinary  budget,  will  henceforward  appear  in 
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the  ordinary  budget  ;  and  that  the  valuation  of  one  rouble  in  gold  as  equal  to 
Ir.  50c.  in  paper,  and  the  silver  rouble  as  equal  to  the  paper  rouble,  would 
better  correspond  to  the  real  value  of  the  paper  rouble,  the  State's  control 
gives  moreover  the  following  table  of  real  revenue  and  exp  nditure  in  1893  : — 


Roubles 
Ordinary  revenue       .        .     1,145,168,045 
Balance  of  previous  budgets         9,507,571 

Ordinary  expenditure   . 
Balance  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penditure. 

Total. 
Extraordinary  expenditure  . 

Roubles 

1,045,512,088 

+  109,163,528  ! 
1,154,675,616  ; 

101,423,380 

Total       .         .         .     1,154,675,616 

Extraordinary  revenue       .         75,410,654 
Balance  of  previous  budgets         5,126,757 
Balance  of  expenditure  over 
revenue            .        .        .        20,885,969 

Total      •.        .        .        101,423,380 

In  other  words,  the  orfZuiar?/ revenue  of  1894  (1,154,675,616  roubles)  has 
covered  both  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  expenditure  (1,146,935,468 
roubles),  leaving  an  excess  of  7,740,148  roubles. 

The  balance  oi  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five  years,  in 
metallic  and  paper  money,  is  given  as  follows  in  the  above-mentioned  Con- 
troller's Report.  The  sign  ( + )  shows  an  excess  of  revenue  over  the  expendi- 
ture ;  the  sign  ( -  )  shows  the  reverse  : — 


1 


Years 


In  Gold  and  Silver     In  Paper  Money 


Balance  of  Ordinary 
Expenditure. 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Revenue     and 


Balance  for  Five  Years 


Balance  of  Extraordinary  Revenue  and 
Expenditure. 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Roubles 

+  29,701,569 
+  32,006,359 
+  37,436,810 
+  29,449,184 
+  46,313,072 


Roubles 

+  39,031,037 
+  2,472,052 
+  15,236,602 
+  55,440,015 
+  147,662,222 


+  174,906,994       +259,841,928 


Balance  for  Five  Years 


-18,044,794 
-55,881,706 
+  58,049,922 
+  33,880,195 
-639,359 


+     4, 

-  92, 
-104, 
+ 

-  47, 


732,951 
593,847 
535,617 
14,240 
682,108 


I  -f  17,364,257   -240,064,380 


Total  Balance 


+  192,271,251    I  H-   19,777,548 


I 

The  surplus  in  the  ordinary  revenue  in  comparison  with  the  estimates  is  due 
in  1894,  partly  to  the  low  estimates  of  the  same,  and  partly  to  the  good 
crops.  The  surplus  in  the  direct  taxes  attained  3,567,784  roubles  in  the 
taxes  levied  upon  trade  under  a  new  law  ;  payments  of  the  liberated  serfs 
10,819,352  roubles  ;  in  the  excise  duties  on  spirits  29,289,972  ;  in  sugar  duties 
10,592,271  roubles  under  the  new  law,  and  in  the  custom  duties  54,088,349 
roubles. 
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The  detailed  budget  estimates  for  the  years   1895  and   1896  appear  as 
follows  : — 

Revenue. 


Sources  of  Revenue 

1895 

1896 

RouWes 

Roubles 

I.    Ordinary  revenue  :'^ 

Direct  taxes — 

Land  and  personal 

47,869,688 

48,023,965 

Trade  licences 

40,596,100 

43,352,800 

On  capital 

13,092,000 

13,159,000 

Total  direct  taxes 

101^557,788 

104,535,765 

Indirect  taxes- 

Excise  on  spirits     .... 

277,940,439 

284,252,000     1 

,,       ,,    tobacco  ... 

31,760,102 

32,461,000 

„       ,,    sugar       ... 

39,286,500 

42,295,000     1 

,,       ,,    naphtha 

17,055,300 

19,059,800 

,,       ,,    matches 

6,516,700 

7,518,000 

Customs  duties  ^     . 

148,029,000 

153,876,000 

Stamp  duties          .... 

Total  indirect  taxes 
Mint,  mines,  post,  and  telegraphs 

63,582,000 

65,274,922 

584,168,041 
42,297,106 

604,736,722 

44,779,211 

Sale  of  spirits  by  the  State  . 

10,703,000 

31,242,000     ' 

State  Domains 

237,190,586 

294,085,647 

Sale  of  State  Domains 

819,310 

899,459 

Redemption  of  land  :  State's  peasants  . 

45,253,812 

47,820,995 

Liberated  serfs 

42,522,812 

41,179,005 

Reimbursement  of  railways'  and  other 

loans        

67,991,688 

60,758,332 

Miscellaneous 

7,113,323 

6,374,371 

War  contributions        .... 
Total  ordinary  revenue 

IL  Extraordinary  revenue: 

3,337,139 

3,137,943 

1,142,957,006 

1,239,471,695 

! 

Perpetual    deposits    at    the    Bank    of 

' 

Russia 

Total  extraordinary  revenue     . 
To  meet  extraordinary  expenditure 
[                    Total  revenue .... 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

69,421,024 

119,876,299     1 

1,214,378,030 

1,361,547,994 

1  The  custom  duties  and  other  revenue  in  gold  ai 

e  calculated  at  Ir.  7 

Oc.  for  the  rouble  in 

gold  in  1895  and  Jr.  50c.  in  1896;  the  silver  rouble 

is  taken  at  Ir.  00c. 

in  1895  and  1896. 
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The  deficit  is  met  by  sums  disposable  at  the  Treasury,  from  the  last  loans. 

The  estimated  increase  in  revenue  is  due,  to  foreseen  increases  (1)  in  excise 
duties  on  spirits  (6,311,561)  ;  and  in  the  retail  sale  of  spirits  by  the  State 
(20,539,000)  ;  sugar,  (8,651,000)  ;  naphtha  (2,005,000).  (2)  in  custom  duties 
(14,933,000).  (3)  State  railways  (31,834,000)  owing  to  the  purchase  of  more 
railways  by  the  State,  and  increase  of  revenue  in  the  remainder  (20,676,044)  ; 
(4)  in  redemption  and  other  direct  taxes. 


Expenditure. 


i 

1     '                Branches  of  Expenditure 

1895 

1S96 

Eoubles 

Roubles          ' 

;  I.  Ordinary  expenditure  : 

i       1.  Public  debt— 

i 

1             {a)  Interest  and  capital.  State  debts 

221,219,284 

215,866,838 

1             (6)        ,,              railway  obligations 

56,403,054 

53,361,225 

1       2.   Higher  institutions  of  the  State 
3.  Holy  Synod             ... 

2,370,043 

2,434,087     1 

13,648,893 

17,487,903     ; 

4.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Household 

11,769,264 

12,964,653     i 

6.         ,,        ,,  P'oreign  Affairs 

4,895,749 

4,693,280     i 

6.         ,,        „  War      .         . 

271,161,313 

288,521,969 

7.         „        „  Navy    .... 

54,923,509 

57,966,000     ; 

8.         ,,         ,,  Finances 

144,102,168 

186,811,134     1 

9.         ,,        ,,  Agriculture    and     State 

Domains    . 

31,407,452 

32,180,197     \ 

10.         ,,        ,,  Interior 

86,781,247 

90,024,643     I 

11.         ,,        ,,  Public  Instruction 

23,602,950 

24,863,061     ' 

12.         ,,        ,,  Ways  &  Communications 

152,770.892 

196,411,583 

13.         ,,        ,,  Justice 

26,148,000 

28,009,858 

14.  State  Control 

5,389,928 

5,956,395     \ 

15.  Direction  of  studs  .... 

1,501,192 

1,535,588 

Unforeseen 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 
II.  Extraordinary  expenditure : 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

1,120,094,938 

1,219,088,414 

'                      j 

For  railways  and  ports 

Total  extraordinary  expenditure 
Total  expenditure    . 

94,283,0921 

130,459,5802 

94,283,092 

130,459,580 

1,214,378,030 

1,361,547,994 

I 


1  Siberian  railway,  49,816,515  roubles;  works  connected  with  it,  2,160,309;  other 
railways  of  general  use,  32,306,268  ;  local  railways  of  simplified  type,  10,000,000. 

2  Siberian  railway,  82,248,170  roubles;  works  connected  with  it,  2,485,410  roubles; 
other  railways  of  general  use,  35,726,000  roubles;  local  small  branches,  10,000,000  roubles. 

As  a  whole,  the  aggregate  ordinary  expenditure,  apart  from  outlay  on  public 
works,  has  increased  between  the  years  1877  and  1894  from  587  million  roubles 
to  1,219  million  roubles,  the  burden  of  the  public  debt  having  meanwhile  in- 
creased from  114  millions  to  859  millions. 
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The  Public  Debt  of  Kussia  consists  of  loans  contracted  at  various  periods 
from  1798  to  1894  (many  of  which  have  been  converted),  the  Polish  obliga- 
tions of  1844,  and  Liquidation  Certificates  of  1831-52,  bonds  of  State  rail- 
ways, and  the  paper  currency.  On  January  1,  1894,  they  amounted  to 
2,849,000Z.  sterHng,  568,010,500  francs,  4,895,400  thalers,  16,969,000 
guldens,  1,431,130,900  roubles  gold,  and  2,388,687,322  roubles  paper.  The 
conversion  operations  of  the  years  1889-95  are  summed  up  as  follows  in 
Controller's  report  {Official  Messenger ^  December  20,  1895) : — 


- 

Gold 

Silver 

Paper 

Loans  converted : 
6  per  cent. 
54  per  cent.     . 
5  per  cent. 
4|  per  cent.      . 
Treasury  bonds 

Total       . 

Netv  loans  conchidcdfor 
nominal  sum  of : 
4  per  cent. 

Cost  of  conversion 

Roubles 
50,000,000 

704,052,369 
121,507,438 

875,559,807 
910,448,375 

Roubles 
38,281,000 

38,281,000 

Roubles 

65,174,900 
1,381,123,800 

24,669,000 

1,470,967,700 

(  =  2,822,588,411)^ 

1,574,000,000 
(  =  2,939,672,562)^ 

62,819,464 

117,084,151 
(  =  211,312,347) 

1  1  rouble  50  copecks  paper  =  1  rouble  gold ;  1  rouble  paper  =  1  roubles  silver. 


The  State's  debt  having  undergone  during  the  year  1894  considerable 
modifications,  which,  among  others,  render  it  impossible  to  treat  the  Re- 
demption of  Land  Loans  separately,  the  Ministry  of  Finances  has  adopted 
the  following  new  classification  of  State  debts  : — 


Debts 

Jan.  1, 

1894 

Jan.  1 

1S95 

Loans 

Gold 

Paper 

Gold 

Paper 

per  cent. 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

3  . 

182,983,625 



235,928,500 

— 

n 

— 

— 

100,000,000 

'—              1 

3-79       . 

— 

190,331,000 

— 

215,331,000' 

4  . 

1,312,256,528 

606,515,801 

1,495,778,188 

607,926,937 

4-32       . 

— 

25,669,000 

— 

—             1 

4i.         . 

249,600,000 

31,748,000 

249,280,000 

5  . 

33,589,023 

1,204,480,200 

70,869,017 

173,308,000 

Others  . 

40,584,791 

— 

39,469,295 

1,528,829,176 

2,317,180,792 

1,934,323,705 

1,285,315,232 
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Debts 

Jan.  ] 

L,  1S94 

Jan. 

1 
1,  IS'.).:..                  1 

Loans 

Gold 

Pfiper 

Roubles 

164,434,080 

167,157,538 

38,494,126 

23,113,617 

393,199,361 

568,513,456 

3,278,893,609 
=  5,830,376,516 

^  Gold 

RouMes 

15,145,871 

48,837,920 

Piiper 

per  c?-nt. 
Bonds  : 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 

6  . 
Others  . 

Paper 

currency 

uncovered . 

Roubles 
15,318,628 
156,840,800 

172,159,428 
1,700,988,604 

Paper 

1,336,844,121, 

142,157,538 

38,492,620^ 

23,010,420 

63,983,791 

1,540,504,699^ 
'769,342,911 

Grand  totl. 

1,998,307,496 

3,595,162,841 
=  6,592,624,086 

This  excess  of  762,247,570  roubles  is  due  :  (1)  to  the  purchase  of  more 
railways  (467,665,978  roubles) ;  (2)  a  new  loan  of  100,000,000  roubles  at  U 
p.c,  and  another  loan,  at  3  p.c,  of  41,625,000  for  conversions  ;  (3)  the 
conversion  of  above  1,000,000,000  of  5  p.c.  interior  loans  into  4  p.c,  deben- 
tures, which  cost  103,476,100  roubles,  and  (4)  a  new  issue  of  paper  money 
for  200,829,455  roubles  to  cover  the  paper  roubles  issued  in  1878. 

No  new  loans  were  concluded  during  the  year  1895  ;  only  the  4  p.c,  interior 
loans  of  1887  and  1891  were  converted  into  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
250,000,000  roubles. 

The  money  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  was  :  — 


1 

Jan.  1,  1894 

Jan.  1,  1895 

Gold 

Silver  and  paper  roubles  .         . 
Total  in  paper  roubles  at  66|c.in  gold 

Roubles 
237,059,393 
190,427,171 
544,800,288 

Roubles 
258,682,411 
344,299,593 
732,323,209 

Deducting  from  this  last  sum  the  outlays  which  had  to  be  made  according 
to  previous  estimates,  the  ready  cash  at  the  Treasury  amounted  to  333,404,565 
paper  roubles  as  against  239,553,120  paper  roubles  on  January  1,  1894. 

As  to  the  liabilities  to  the  State,  they  were  as  follows  on  January  1,  1895  : — 
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Roubles 
Military  contributions  from  Khiva   .         .         .  805,760  paper. 

„     Turkey  .         .         179,507,910  gold. 

„   .,  f     241,883,224  gold. 

Railways j     566,576,428  paper. 

Redemption  of  peasants' lands         .         .         .     1,627,999,299  paper. 
Debts  of  local  treasuries           ....         119,740,990  paper. 
.  /         7,111,346  gold, 

^^^■lous .         .y     251,078,994  paper. 

Total    ....     3,208,955,191  paper. 

The  payments  of  interest  and  capital  for  the  State  and  railway  debts  in  the 
budget  estimates  for  1896  appear  as  follows  : — 


State  Debt. 


Roubles,  gold.    Pai»er  roubles. 


Loans  concluded  in  metallic  value  :— 

Exterior,  interest  and  capital            .         .  41,162,555  — 

Interior        „             ,,                       .         .  5,227,924  — 
Obligations  of  State  railways,  interest  and 

capital         ......  13,471,971  — 

Banking  expenses 49,935  — 

Loss  on  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  rouble  —  29,956,192 

Total  A —  89,868,577 

Loans  concluded  in  paper  rouble^  : — 

Exterior,  interest  and  capital  .         .         .  —  3,037,772 

Interior          .,                „                  .         .  —  122,960,489 


Total  B —  125,998,261 

Railway  Debt  {to  be  repaid  by  the  railways). 

Railway  obligations,  interest  and  capital  29,838,259  — 

Banking  expenses   .         .         .         .         .              14,724  — 

Loss  on  the  depreciation  oftlie  paper  rouble             —  14,926,492 

4^  per  cent,  consolidated  loans        .         .             —  6,930,625 

Total  railway  debt     ...  —  51,710,100 

Payments  for  old  coupons  and  obligations 
not  drawn  by  their  owners  in  former  years  —  1,651,125 

Grand  Total    ...  —  269,228,063 

On  January  1,  1895,  the  Treasury  had  in  cash  :  — 

Gold'and  metallic  obligations        .         .     233,413,503  roubles 

Silver 8,942,201 

Paper  and  obligations  in  paper  roubles.       50,635,635       ,, 

During  the  year  1895,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  continual  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble,  has  offered 
facilities  for  all  payments  to  the  Treasury  and  railways  being  made  in  gold,  at 
a  certain  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  currency  to  be  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Ministry.     By  the  laws  of  May  and  November,  1895,  the  ratio 
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liad  been  established  at  Ir.  48c.  in  paper  money  for  Ir,  in  gold,  the  golden 
'imperial'  coin  of  lOr.  thus  being  taken  for  15r.  24c.  in  paper  money,  and 
the  new  lOr.  gold  coin  (law  of  December  29,  1885)  at  14r.  80c.  in  paper 
money.  For  the  year  1896,  the  value  of  the  old  and  the  new  '  imperial '  has 
been  established  (in  December,  1895)  at,  respectively,  15i-.  45c.  for  the  old, 
and  at  15r.  for  the  new  coin — the  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  being  thus  15 
vapcr  roubles  for  10  roubles  in  gold. 

II.  Local  Finance. 

The  actual  annual  receipts  of  the  provincial  assemblies  (the  zemstvos),  which 
were  32^  million  roubles  in  1881,  reached  47,291,233  in  1887,  of  which 
26,916,181  roubles  were  levied  in  land  taxes  (out  of  43*8  millions  foreseen  in 
the  estimates),  5,982,565  from  various  other  taxes,  and  5,760,580  only  from 
taxation  of  trade.  Of  the  585,300,000  acres  which  pay  the  land  tax, 
235,000,000  acres  belonging  to  peasants  pay  an  average  of  6 '3  copecks  per  acre, 
while  the  351,000,000  acres  belonging  to  landlords  pay  an  average  of  3 '3 
copecks  per  acre.  The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  zemstvos  reached  the  same 
year  44,131,775  roubles,  that  is,  an  average  of  1'6  rouble  per  male  of  popula- 
tion. Of  that,  11  per  cent,  was  spent  for  the  administration  of  the  zemstvos^ 
23  per  cent,  for  hygiene  and  medical  help,  17  per  cent,  for  education,  and  37 
per  cent,  for  obligatory  expenses. 

The  aggregate  budgets  of  684  towns  of  European  Russia  and  Poland  reached 
in  1890  nearly  60,000,000  roubles  of  income  and  equal  expenditure.  Only  5 
towns  have  each  an  income  above  one  million  roubles.  The  aggregate  debt  of 
all  towns  reached  in  1882  26,842,177  roubles. 

The  expenses  of  the  village  communities  have  been  tabulated  for  50 
provinces  of  European  Russia  proper  for  1891  ;  they  reached  the  sum  of 
45,016,796  roubles  ;  that  is  an  average  of  Ir.  35c.  per  male  soul  of  pojmlation, 
varying  from  41c.  to  3r.  38c.  in  different  provinces. 

Defence.     . 
I.  Frontier. 

Russia  has  an  extensive  frontier  both  by  sea  and  land,  pro- 
tected by  numerous  fortifications  of  various  classes.  On  the  west, 
Poland  is  defended  by  a  system  of  four  strongholds,  sometimes 
called  the  Polish  Quadrilateral — Novogeorgievsk  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula ;  the  fortifications  of  Warsaw  ;  Ivangorod 
on  both  sides  of  the  Vistula  ;  Brest-Li  to  vski  on  the  Bug.  As  the 
Vistula  line  remained  unprotected  on  the  rear  from  a  possible 
invasion  through  Eastern  Prussia,  new  fortifications  have  been 
raised  in  the  rear  of  these  fortresses.  Western  Poland,  to  the 
west  of  the  Vistula,  remained  also  quite  unprotected,  but  new 
fortifications  are  being  raised  now  about  Kielce,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lysa-Gora  Mountains  in  south-west  Poland.  There  are 
numerous  other  fortified  places,  mostly  neglected,  on  the  Vistula 
and  Bug. 

Between  Poland  and  the  Duna  is  the  citadel  of  Vilna,  while 
other  works  are  being  carried  out  on  the  river  Nieman.      The 
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river  Duna  is  defended  at  its  mouth,  at  Kiga,  Dunaburg,  and 
Vitebsk.  On  the  west  frontier,  south  of  Poland,  are  several  old 
fortified  places  which  are  being  restored.  The  lower  course  of 
the  Dniester  is  defended  at  Bendery  and  Akkermann  ;  behind 
this  line  are  Bobruisk  and  Kieff  ;  the  entrance  to  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Bug  is  defended  by  Kinburn  and  Ochakov.  The  Baltic  coasts 
are  defended  at  Riga,  Dunamunde,  Reval,  Narva,  Cronstadt, 
Viborg,  Fredericksham,  Bochtensalm  Island,  Sveaborg  Islands, 
Hangoeudd,  Abo,  and  the  Aland  Islands.  The  Black  Sea  coast  is 
defended  by  the  batteries  of  Odessa  and  extensive  strong  works 
at  Nikolaieff ;  in  the  Crimea  Sebastopol  has  been  refortified,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  has  various  lines  of  defence,  while  small 
fortifications  are  found  at  Kertch,  Yenikale,  Kaffa,  Azov,  and 
Taganrog.  There  are  numerous  fortified  posts  on  the  Caucasian 
coast,  the  chief  of  which  is  Poti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hi  on. 
Batum  has  now  a  large  arsenal  and  is  fortified.  The  Caucasus 
itself  has  numerous  fortifications  of  varying  importance  : 
Yekaterinodar  on  the  Kuban  ;  Adagan,  Krymskaya,  and  Bakan 
on  affluents  of  the  left  bank  of  that  river ;  Vladikavkaz  on  the 
Terek,  and  Nalchik  on  one  of  its  left  affluents ;  Derbend  on  the 
Caspian ;  Gunib  and  Deshlagar  in  Daghestan  ;  Tiflis  ;  Akaltsik, 
Alexandropol,  Erivan,  and  the  recent  annexations  Kars,  Ardahan, 
and  Batum.  In  the  Asiatic  dominions  are  Krasnovodsk  and 
Chikishlar  on  the  Caspian ;  Chat,  Kizil-Arvat,  Askabad,  and 
Sarakhs  on  the  Persian  frontier ;  Nukus  and  Petro-Alexandrovsk 
on  the  Khiva  frontier;  on  that  of  Bokhara,  Katykurgan  and 
Samarkand,  Ura-tube  and  Khojent ;  on  that  of  Kashgar,  Karakol 
and  Naryn.  In  the  interior  of  Russian  Turkestan  are  several 
fortified  places,  as  at  Kazalinsk,  Karamakchi,  and  Tashkent. 
All  these  latter  are  earthworks,  of  importance  only  against  the 
Asiatic  neighbours  of  Russia.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are 
fortifications  at  Nikolaievsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amour,  and 
Vladivostok. 


II.  Army. 

Since  January  13,  1874,  military  service  has  been  rendered 
obligatory  for  all  men  from  their  21st  year.  With  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  that  law  on  October  30,  1876,  and  June  26, 
1888,  military  service  is  organised  as  follows  : — Out  of  about 
870,000  young  men  reaching  every  year  their  21st  year,  about 
275,000  are  taken  into  the  active  army,  and  the  remainder  are  in- 
scribed partly  in  the  reserve  and  partly  in  the  2nd  reserve,  or  '  Za- 
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pas.'  The  period  of  service  is,  in  European  Russia,  five  years  in  the 
active  army  (in  reality  reduced  by  furloughs  to  4  years),  13  years 
in  the  reserve,  and  5  years  in  the  '  Zapas  ; '  7  years  in  active 
army  and  6  years  in  the  reserve  in  the  Asiatic  dominions ;  and  3 
years  in  the  active  army  and  15  years  in  tht  reserve  in  Caucasia. 
In  case  of  need  the  Minister  of  War  has  the  right  of  keeping  the 
men  for  another  six  months  under  the  colours. 

Certain  privileges  are  granted  on  account  of  education,  and 
clergymen  are  exempt,  as  also  doctors  and  teachers. 

In  1894,  of  the  953,679  young  men  liable  to  military  service 
(of  whom  45,801  Jews),  29,668  (6,239  Jews)  did  not  appear ; 
152,954  were  found  too  weak  for  military  service;  217,865  in- 
scribed in  the  first  part  of  the  militia,  and  268,351  (14,171  Jews) 
were  taken  into  the  army,  besides  2,400  Caucasian  natives,  out  of 
23,960  liable  to  service.  The  contingent  for  1896  was  274,650 
men,  besides  2,750  Caucasians.  The  men  inscribed  in  the  reserve 
troops  are  convoked  for  drill  six  weeks  twice  a  year. 


The  *  Opoltclienie, '  formerly  a  simple  militia,  was  reorganised  in  1888  and 
1891  (April  27tli),  and  the  duration  of  the  service  prolonged  to  43  years  in- 
stead of  40,  for  the  soldiers,  and  from  50  to  55  for  the  officers.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  {pervyi  razryad)  has  the  character  of  reserve 
troops,  and  includes  all  those  who  have  passed  through  active  service,  as  also 
those  who  have  not  been  taken  into  the  active  army,  though  able-bodied.  It 
is  intended  chiefly  to  complete  the  active  troops  in  time  of  war,  and  enables 
Russia  to  call  out,  in  case  of  need,  19  classes  of  drilled  conscripts.  '  Cadres  ' 
having  been  formed  in  the  'Opoltclienie,'  the  men  called  out  in  case  of  war 
will  find  ready  battalions,  squadrons,  &c.,  wherein  to  enter,  and  these  parts 
will  be  provided  with  artillery.  Drilling  of  some  parts  of  the  militia  has  been 
introduced.  The  second  part,  or  vtoroi  razryad  (including  all  able-bodied 
men  who  have  served  in  the  first  division,  as  also  those  liberated  from  service 
as  not  fully  able-bodied,  or  being  single  workers  in  their  families),  can  be 
called  out  only  by  an  Imperial  manifesto,  and  only  for  organising  corps  of 
militia. 

t*'  The  Cossacks,  who  constitute  11  separate  voiskos  (Don,  Kuban,  Terek, 
Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  Ural,  Siberia,  Semiryetchensk,  Transbaikalia,  Amur, 
and  TJsuri — the  latter  erected  to  a  separate  voisko  in  1889),  are  divided  into 
three  classes  :  the  first  in  active  service ;  the  second  on  furlough  with  their 
arms  and  horses  ;  and  the  third  with  arms  but  without  horses.  Each  voisko 
is  bound  to  equip,  clothe,  and  arm  its  soldiers.  Part  of  the  Cossack  cavalry  is 
incorporated  in  the  field  troops,  together  with  regular  cavalry.  The  obliga- 
tions of  each  voisko  are  regulated  by  separate  laws. 

The  indigenous  troops,  which  number  in  time  of  peace  23  squadrons  and 
2  companies,  are  organised  from  Caucasians. 

By  the  law  of  December  18,  1878,  which  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1881,  personal  military  service  is  declared  obligatory  in  Finland.  The 
Finnish  troops  form  9  battalions  of  riflemen,  each  with  18  officers  and  505 
men,  and  number  in  all  4,833  and  1  regiment  of  dragoons.     In  1886  obliga- 
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tory  military  service  was  extended  to  the  natives  of  the  Caucasus,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  June  9,  1887,  the  Mussulman  population  of  Caucasia  has  had 
a  tax  imposed  of  528,000  roubles,  to  be  paid  from  Januarj''  1,  1890,  instead  of 
military  service. 

The  Russian  army  is  divided  into  :  {a)  field  troops  ;  {h)  fortress  troops  ; 
(c)  local  troops  ;  [d)  reserve  ;  (e)  second  reserve  or  Zapas  ;  (/)  auxiliary  corps. 
Its  numerical  forces,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  are  as  follows  : — 

Peace-footing. 

The  peace-footing  in  1893  was  as  follows  :  — 

(A.)  Field  Teoops  :  {a)  Infantry. — 193  regiments  (12  of  the  guard),  divided 
into  48  divisions  ;  each  regiment  has  4  battalions  (of  4  companies  each)  and 
1  detachment  of  non-combatants.  Total  772  battalions,  351,074  combatants, 
13,510  officers,  and  the  musicians  ;  30  regiments  of  army  riflemen  of  2  battalions 
each  =  60  battalions,  30,780  combatants,  728  officers  ;  8  battalions  of  riflemen 
(4  guard,  and  4,  Caucasian),  3,584  combatants,  152  officers  ;  and  65  battalions 
of  Cossacks  =  4,770  combatants  ;  37  battalions  in  Asia,  3,552  combatants — 
being  thus  a  total  of  830^  battalions  of  infantry,  390,176  combatants. 

(6)  Cavalry. — 58  regiments  (4  of  cuirassiers  [4  sq.  each],  2  hussars,  uhlans, 
and  50  dragoons),  of  6  squadrons  each — the  6tli  squadrons  being  '  cadre ' 
troops  =  340  squadrons,  69,740  combatants:  1  Finnish  dragoon  regiment, 
870  men  ;  and  37^  Cossack  regiments  (221  sotnias  or  squadrons),  34,790  com- 
batants ;  being  a  total  of  519  squadrons,  84,926  combatants  of  cavalry.  4 
squadrons  of  Crimea  Tartars  and  Ossetians,  being  a  total  of  1,424  combatants, 
must  be  added  to  the  above.  The  cavalry  is  divided  into  21  divisions  (2  of  the 
guard  and  14  of  the  army,  which  includes  1  Cossack  regiment  each),  1  Caucasian 
(4  regiments  of  dragoons),  and  4  Cossack  divisions  (16  Cossack  regiments).  All 
the  cavalry  is  kept  in  time  of  peace  on  the  war-footing  of  144  armed  men  in  the 
squadron,  ready  to  be  moved  at  once  after  the  addition  of  a  few  harness- 
horses,  while  56  squadrons  (one  in  each  regular  regiment)  remain  for  the  for- 
mation of  reserves.  The  32  Cossack  regiments  have  with  them  14  mounted 
batteries  incorporated  into  the  cavalry  divisions. 

(c)  Artillery. — 48  field  artillery  brigades  :  98  heavy,  184  light,  and  15 
mountain  batteries  of  8  guns  each  ;  30  brigades  are  kept  on  a  war  footing  of 
8  guns  each,  and  275  have  horses  for  4  guns  each  =  1,240  guns,  63,143  com- 
batants ;  55  mounted  batteries,  including  the  14  above-mentioned  mounted 
Cossack  batteries  =  31 8  guns,  8,714  men;  3  mountain  batteries  at  the  Kieff" 
fortress,  18  guns  ;  5  sortie  batteries,  2  guns  each,  560  men  ;  and  20  field  mor- 
tar batteries  in  5  regiments,  8  guns  each,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war=160 
mortars,  2,207  men  ;  thus  being  a  total  of  378  field  batteries,  1,486  g^ans, 
160  mortars,  and  over  75,000  men. 

{d)  The  Engineers'  Corps,  reorganised  in  1892,  comprises  :  24  battalions  of 
sappers,  each  of  4  and  5  companies  (about  125  men  each)  ;  8  battalions  of  pon- 
toneers,  each  of  2  companies,  having  each  102  carts  and  one  bridge  700  feet 
long  ;  24  field  telegraph  companies  (40  miles  wire  and  2  stations  in  each)  ;  1  tele- 
graph instruction  company  ;  7  battalions  of  railway  engineers  ;  8  torpedo  com- 
panies ;  1  aeronautic  park  ;  and  6  engineer  trains  (parks)  divided  into  60 
sections,  each  of  which  has  the  tools,  &c.,  necessary  for  an  infantry  division  ; 
being  a  total  of  43^  battalions  (8  brigades),  with  trains  and  23  parks  =  25, 894 
men. 

(e)  The  Tram  comprises :  5  train  cadre  battalions  =  20  companies  =  1,995 
men  ;  48  flying  artillery  parks,  of  4  divisions  each  ;  15  mobile  artillery 
parks  for  cadres,  4  divisions  in  each  ;  3  siege-parks,   2  in  European  Russia 
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(12  8-incli  guns,  60  heavy  and  144  light  6-inch  gnns,  116  4-inch  guns, 
and  130  mortars  in  each),  and  ■]  Caucasian  (320  giins  and  mortars)  ;  2  siege 
engineer-parks,  being,  together  with  the  hospital  detachment,  a  total  ol" 
35,130  men. 

The  total  of  the  Field  Troops  of  the  European  Army  is  thus  624,403 
combatants,  and  about  28,200  oflScers, 

(B.)  The  Cossacks,  first  calling  under  arms,  comprise  : — 

Don  Cossacks  :  19  regiments,  113  squadrons  of  cavalry  ;  8  mounted 
batteries,  48  guns  ;  and  1  reserve  battery,  3  guns  ;  total,  18,524  combatants. 

Kuban:  11  regiments  and  3  squadrons  of  cavalry  =  69  squadrons  ;  4  bat- 
talions, of  4  sotnias  each,  and  10  cadre  detachments  (220  men) ;  and  5 
mounted  batteries,  20  guns  ;  total,  13,575  combatants. 

Terek  :  4  regiments  and  1  squadron  =  25  squadrons  and  2  mounted  batteries, 
8  guns  ;  total,  3,759  combatants. 

Astrakhan  :  4  squadrons,  602  combatants. 

Orenburg:  6  regiments  of  cavalry  and  3  squadrons  =  33  squadrons,  and 
3  horse  batteries,  18  guns  ;  total,  6,232  combatants. 

Ural :  3  regiments  and  2  squadrons  =  18  squadrons,  2,808  combatants. 

Siberian  :  3  regiments  =  18  squadrons,  2,697  combatants. 

Semiretchensk  :  1  regiment  =  4  squadrons,  650  combatants. 

Transbaikalia :  2  battalions ;  1  regiment  =  6  squadrons  ;  and  2  horse 
batteries,  1,983  combatants. 

Amur  :  2  squadrons,  655  combatants. 

Usuri  (formed  in  1889,  formerly  part  of  the  Amur  Voisko)  :  2  companies, 
about  240  combatants. 

Total,  291  squadrons,  22  infantry  companies,  and  21  horse  batteries  = 
52,916  combatants;  out  of  which  4|  battalions,  185  squadrons,  and  14 
batteries  (32,736  combatants)  must  be  deducted.  That  is,  106  squadrons  and 
7  batteries,  19,448  combatants,  after  the  deduction  of  the  Cossack  forces  in- 
corporated into  the  field  troops. 

Moreover  24  sotnias  (squadrons)  and  two  companies  of  militia  :  Daghestan 
(9  squadrons),  Kuban  (1  squadron),  Terek  (8  squadrons),  Kars  (3  squadrons), 
Batum  (1  squadron  and  2  companies),  Turkomanes  (3  squadrons),  are  under 
arms. 

(C.)  The  Fortress  Troops  comprise  31  battalions  (as  many  regiments  in 
case  of  war)  of  infantry,  5  companies  each,  52  battalions  of  4  companies  each, 
and  6  companies  of  fortress  artillery  ;  9  companies,  6  pares,  and  2  detachments 
of  territorial  troops. 

(D.)  The  Reserve  Troops  have  been  reorganised  in  1889,  so  as  to  have 
106  battalions  ready  to  muster  as  many  regiments  in  case  of  mobilisation  ; 
while  those  of  Caucasus  have  so  been  reorganised  (partly  by  re-forming  the 
local  militia)  that  the  Caucasus  military  district,  which  formerly  could  muster 
but  10  regiments  for  the  field,  will  have  16  regiments  fit  for  action  outside 
Caucasia. 

They  comprise  now  : — Infantry: — 23  regiments  =  46  battalions  (12  Cauca- 
sian and  2  fortress  artillery)  and  101  battalions  (10  Caucasian  and  24  fortress 
artillery),  being  a  total  of  147  battalions,  73,933  combatants  and  754  horses. 
Cavalry: — 65  cadre  squadrons,  8,422  men.  Artillery: — 6  heavy  and  31 
light  batteries,  and  2  batteries  of  Zapas,  148  guns,  7,668  men  ;  56  fortress 
artillery  battalions  and  8  companies  of  the  same  (about  23,500  men.) 
Engineers : — 9  companies  and  4  half  companies  of  fortress  sappers  ;  6  fortress 
telegrajjh  parks  ;  2  ballooning  parks,  and  10  torpedo  companies,  4,113  men. 

The  three  armies  of  the  Asiatic  dominions,  included  in  the  above,  are  seen 
separately  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  total  peace-footing  of  the  army 
(for  the  year  1892)  is  recapitulated  : — 
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Peace  Footing,  1892.     Total  Troops  and  Reserve. 

! 

Officers  , 

Men 

Combatants 

and  Non- 

Horses 

I.  European  Army  : —                                    ! 

Combatants 

General  staff  and  chief  command  .         .         .   \ 

1,920  1 

— 



831^  Infantry  battalions  (52  riflemen)  . 

16,081 

403,708 

5,401 

121    Keserve  battalions        .         .         .          \\ 
26    Fortress  infantry  battalions          .          j  ! 

4,865 

87,945 

754 

566  Cavalry  squadrons  (210  Cossack  hundreds) 

4,022 

100,605 

86,619 

65    Squadrons  of  2nd  reserve  '  cadres '         .   ' 

351 

8,422 

8,811 

367    Field  batteries i 

2,296 

68,021 

23,962 

37    Reserve  and    2   second  reserve   {zapasf 

batteries 

429 

7,668 

2,013 

200    Fortress  artillery  companies 

650 

23,500 

— 

122    Engineers'  companies  .... 

705 

16,197 

395 

11    Fortress  sappers  .         .         .         .          \ 
i       10    Torpedo  companies      ...         J 

115 

2,823 

33 

20    Telegraph,  6  engineers',  and  3  balloon- 

ing parks 

107 

1,290 

40 

20    Train  '  cadre  '  companies      . 

75 

1,995 

400 

6    Gendarmes'  squadrons  .... 

18 

270 

138 

116    Detachments  of  frontier  guards,  &c. 
Total  European  army . 

860 

28,500 

11,400 

30,574 

750,944 

139,966 

II.  Army  in  Asiatic  Dominions. 

Military  districts,  Amur  and  Irkutsk  : — 

20^  Infantry  and  riflemen  battalions  (8  line. 

10  riflemen,  2^  Cossacks)  . 

539 

20,722 

1,114 

3    Reserve   infantry    battalions    of    local 

troops        

117 

1,556 

15 

12    Cossack  squadrons,    6  Transbarkalia,  4 

Amur,  2  Usuri 

72 

1,519 

1,509 

6    Artillery  batteries  (4  regular,  2  mounted 

Cossacks) 

38 

1,030 

576 

i         1    Sappers'  company        .... 
Total  East  Siberia       . 

7 

166 

4 

773 

24,993 

3,218 

Military  District,  Omsk  : — 

8    Infantry  battalions       .... 

184 

3,832 

72 

3    Reserve  infantry  battalions  . 

156 

2,088 

20 

22    Cossack  squadrons  (18  Siberian,  4  Semi- 

retchensk) 

172 

3,653 

3,721 

6    Artillery  batteries  (3  light,  1  mountain, 

1 

2  mounted) 

38 

1,060 

i         586 

1    Sappers'  company         .... 

Total  West  Siberia 

i 

7 

166 

1              4 

!       557 

1      10,799 

1      4,403 

J 
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Officers 

Men 
Combatants 

and  Non- 
Combatants 

Horses 

Military  District,  Turkestan : — 
38    Infantry  and  riflemen    battalions  (12 

riflemen) 

24    Cossack  squadrons  (8  Transcaspian,  12 

Orenburg,  4  Ural)      .... 

9    Artillery  batteries  (2  heavy,   4  light,  2 

mountain,  1  mounted) 
4    Sappers'  and  10  railway  companies 

Total  Turkestan .... 

Total,  Asiatic  Dominions    . 

III.  Army  of  Finland  : 

8    Battalion  of  riflemen    .         .         .          \ 
2    Fortress  infantry          .         .         .          ) 
6    Squadrons  dragoons     .... 

4    Batteries 

16    Companies  of  fortress  artillery 
1    Detachment  of  sappers 

Total 

Total  peace-footing    .... 

950 

192 

55 
83 

30,926 

4,041 

1,621 
1,880 

1 

1,510 

3,829 

500 
32 

1,280 

38,468 

5,971 

2,610 

222 

43 

24 

52 

4 

345 

74,260 

6,082 

817 

720 

2,224 

96 

9,939 

13,592 

57 

667 
196 

~  1 
920 

155,478  1 

33,529 

835,143 

(E.)  The  Local  and  Auxiliary  Troops  comprise  :  14,110  men  of 
Infantry ;  12,319  of  cavalry  (inclusive  of  6  squadrons,  7,969  men  of  gen- 
darmes) ;  25,310  men  of  fortress-troops  ;  37,800  frontier-guards  (reorganised  in 
1889)  ;  and  numerous  local  detachments. 

Total  local  and  auxiliary  troops  in  the  Empire  above  105,000  men  and 
officers. 

War-footing. 


According  to   the  new  organisation,    the  war-footing 

of  each  unit  is  as 

follows  :— 

A 11  Officers 
(Non-com- 

Combat- 

Non-com- 

Horses 

batants  in 
brackets) 

ants 

batants 

of  train 

The  Infantry  Regiment  (4  batt.)     . 

77     (7) 

3,867 

156 

166 

,,    Riflemen  Battalion . 

24    (3) 

960 

54 

50 

,,    Dragoon  Regiment  (6  squad.)  . 

41     (5) 

920 

70 

1,025 

,,    Cossack   Cavalry  Regiment  (6 

sotnias)         .... 

28     (3) 

889 

82 

1,103 

,,    Heavy  Battery  (8  guns)  . 

6     (0) 

237 

23 

44 

,,    Light  Battery  (8  guns)    . 

6     (0) 

205 

23 

44 

,,    Mounted  Battery  (6  guns) 

5     (0) 

180 

28 

131 

, ,    Sapper  Battalion  (1  gun) 

23    (-) 

959 

81 

108 

r 
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Combatants 
(Officers,  Sub- 

offlcers, 
Musicians 
included) 

Horses 

Guns 

Field  troops : — 

General  staff  and  chief  command 

3,500 

1,500 

—          1 

855  battalions  of  infantry  and  rifle- 

men       

843,263 

41,699 

— 

34  line  battalions     .... 

33,388 

1,972 

— 

360  squadrons  of  regular  cavalry 

57,467 

64,244 

— 

353  field  artillery  batteries  (exclusive 

of  the  16  sally  batteries  and  inclu- 

sive of  6  foot  mountain  batteries)  . 

77,594 

72,607 

2,824 

36^  engineer   battalions,    8   torpedo 

companies,  and  6  railway  battalions 

29,944 

7,016 

— 

All  trains  and  siege-parks 

146,298 

189,545 

1,238 

185   squadrons   of  Cossacks  (28,192 

men    and    34,144    horses)    with 

their  14  mounted  batteries  (2,570 

men  and  1,834  horses  and  84  guns) 

31,762 

35,978 

84 

925i  battalions,  545  squadrons,  383 

batteries 

1,263,213 

378,583 

4,146 

Cossacks  (all  three  divisions)  : — 

348  squadrons  of  Don 

53,092 

58,013 

196          ,,          ,,   Kuban. 

29,129 

33,835 

48    companies   of    Kuban   infantry. 

about  

9,084 

1,716 

— 

j       66  squadrons  of  Terek 

9,864 

11,734 

12          ,,         ,,  Astrakan 

1,794 

2,115 

49          „         „  Ural 

7,545 

8,463 

— 

104        ,,         ,,  Orenburg 

15,595 

17,999 

— 

93          ,,            of    Siberian,      Semi- 

1 

ryetchensk,  Transbaikalian,  Amur, 

and  Usuri  Cossacks 

14,185 

16,182 

— 

38  horse  batteries     .... 

7,030 

9,538 

246 

30  Transbaikal  and  6  Amur  companies 

6,696 

240 

— 

(154,014) 

(159,835) 

(246) 

868   squadrons,    84    companies,   and 

38  horse  batteries  ;   or,    exclusive 

of    the     185    squadrons     and    14 

horse  batteries  mentioned    under 

the  above  heading 

122,252 

113,857 

162 

First  Reserve  : — 

1       105    regiments   of    infantry    =    508 

battalions 

406,956 

19,584 

— 

109  battalions  of  infantry 

106,166 

872 

— 

20  heavy  and  172  light  batteries 

20,052 

18,092 

736 

34  sapper  companies 

8,194 

782 

— 

i       3  railway  battalions  -  12  com[)anies 

3,210 

147 

— 
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1 

Combatants 
(Officers,  Sub- 

1 

officers, 

Musicians 

Horses 

Guns 

included) 

527    battalions,     46    engineer    com- 

panies,   and  92  batteries  of  First 

Reserve,  about      .... 

544,578 

39,519 

736 

Fortress  Troops: — 

135  infantry  battalions     . 

130,491 

567 

— 

8  Finnish  landwehr  battalions 

6,616 

— 

1 

54  artillery  battalions 

71,766 

— 

: 

16  sally  battalions    ... 

2,048 

1,168 

128      j 

143  battalions,  54  artillery  battalions, 

■ 

and  16  batteries   .... 

210,921 

1,735 

128 

Secoiid  Reserve,  or  '  Zapas  ' : — 

1 

It  consists  of  '  cadres '  for  instruction, 

organised    in  time  of    war.       If 

mobilised,  it  must  supply  tlie  sub- 

joined contingents  : — 

201  infantry  and  riflemen  battalions 

227,733 

1,005 

— 

112  squadrons 

20,720 

23,856 

1  Finnish  squadron .... 

184 

181 

48  batteries 

29,136 

3,360 

192 

4  sapper  battalions  .... 

5,160 

32 

— 

56  cavalry  detachments    . 

7,560 

7,560 

Total  about         .... 

290,493 

28,602 

192      1 

Local  Troops: — 

Peace-footing — the  war-footing  being 

dependent  upon  many  causes  not 
to  be  foreseen       .... 

101,039 

15,500 

— 

Total  war-footing 

2,532,496 

577,796 

5,264 

According  to  other  estimates,  the  relative  forces  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  armies  are  as  follows  : — 


- 

Officers. 

Men, 
Combatants, 

and  non- 
Colnbatants 

Horses. 

European  Army  .         .         .         . 

East  Siberia 

West  Siberia 

Turkestan 

Finnish  Army 

51,353 
1,034 

773 
1,286 

511 

2,359,720 
44,224 
32,438 
51,610 
24,151 

462,917 

7,807 

13,425 

10,680 

2,586 

Total  war-footing 

54,957 

2,512,143        497,415   1 
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Altogether  it  is  considered  as  probable  that  in  case  of  war  European  Russia 
could  have  in  the  first  line  of  battle  19  army  corps  reinforced  each  by  one 
division,  thus  making  an  army  1,355,000  men  strong.  The  reserve  troops, 
together  with  about  400, 000  men  of  the  militia,  might  give  a  second  army  in 
the  second  battle-line,  about  1,100,000  men  strong. 

A  new  law  submitting  the  employes  on  railways  to  military  authority  in 
case  of  mobilisation  was  promulgated  on  March  12,  1890. 

By  a  law,  May  15,  1891,  a  new  rank  of  subaltern  officers,  nominated  in 
case  of  war  out  of  sub-officers  not  entitled  by  education  to  the  grade  of 
officers  {zauryad-praporschiki),  as  well  as  of  clerks  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
military  administration  {zauryad-tchinovniki),  has  been  introduced.  They  are 
intended  to  fill  the  several  thousands  of  places  of  both  officers  and  ofiicials 
which  would  be  vacant  in  case  of  mobilisation. 

During  the  year  1892  new  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  speedier  for- 
mation of  the  militia  in  case  of  war  ;  standing  '  cadres '  are  to  be  formed,  and 
a  new  (3rd)  '  mortar  regiment '  has  been  formed  on  the  western  frontier.  In 
the  ten  governments  of  Poland,  all  men  of  the  militia  (opoleheniye)  Avho  have 
passed  through  the  army  will  be  ready  to  be  mobilised  at  the  same  time  as 
the  army  itself. 

During  the  year  1893,  the  staffs  of  15  reserve  brigades  of  infantry  have  been 
formed  ;  the  51  reserve  battalions  of  the  army  in  Russia  and  8  in  Caucasus 
will  enter  into  these  brigades. 

New  measures  have  been  taken  in  1895,  in  order  to  increase  the  artillery, 
26  batteries  (196  guns)  having  been  formed,  so  as  to  have  3  guns  for  each 
riflemen  battalion,  and  4  guns  for  each  field  battalion.  The  artillery  of  the 
troops  on  the  Amur  has  been  brought  to  contain  80  light  guns,  8  mountain 
guns,  and  12  mortars.  The  Amur  cossacks,  in  case  of  war,  have  now  to  bring 
in  the  field  only  cavalry,  while  the  reserve  regiment  of  Transbaikalia  has  to 
be  5  battalions  strong. 

III.  Navy. 

The  Russian  Navy  is  subject  to  special  conditions  such  as  do  not  aff'ect  the 
navies  of  other  Powers.  Owing  to  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  widely  separated  seas  which  wash  its  coasts,  Russia  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain four  distinct  fleets  or  flotillas,  each  with  its  own  organization.  Of  these 
the  most  important  in  regard  to  Western  relations  is  the  Baltic  Fleet,  which 
comprises  nine  first-class  battleships,  including  four  new  and  powerful 
vessels,  which  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  constructors,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  armoured  coast-defence  vessels,  as  well  as  a  large  torpedo  flotilla. 
It  also  includes  the  Rurik  (10,900  tons),  and  two  sister  vessels  still  in  hand. 
The  chief  base  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  is  Cronstadt,  which  is  heavily  fortified,  as 
are  Diinamiinde,  Wiborg,  Sweaborg,  and  other  Baltic  ports.  The  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land is  usually  blocked  by  ice  from  November  to  April,  whereby  the  operations 
of  the  fleet  are  impeded,  and  a  new  ice-free  port  at  Libau,  in  Courland,  is 
reported  as  unlikely  to  prove  fully  successful.  It  is  further  in  contemplation 
to  establish  a  naval  port  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Russian  Lapland,  which  is  free 
from  ice  throughout  the  year,  and  thus  to  give  the  fleet  free  access  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  If  this  object  be  accomplished,  a  special  Arctic  Fleet  must 
be  constituted. 

The  Black  Sea  Fleet,  which  has  no  access  to  the  Mediterranean  except  by  the 
exercise  of  force,  is  also  being  largely  augmented.  To  the  first  battleships  of 
this  fleet  the  powerful  armour-clads  Georgi  Fobiedonosetz,  Dvenadzat  Apostoloff, 
and  Tri  Sviatitelia  have  been  added,  and  the  Paris  and  Eotislav  (the  latter  a 
sister  of  the   Sissoi  Vcliky)  have  been  laid  down.     Here  also  are   the  two 
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circular  local  defence  ironclads,  Admiral  Popoff  and  Novgorod,  with  a  consider- 
able torpedo  flotilla.  In  this  sea,  Sebastopol,  now  a  naval  port,  and  head 
quarters  of  the  fleet,  has  been  strongly  fortified  ;  Nicolaieff",  Kinbum,  and 
Ochakoff"  have  received  important  defensive  works  ;  Kertch  and  Yenikale  have 
been  made  very  strong,  and  Azov,  Poti,  and  Batoum  are  to  be  strengthened. 
Upon  the  Pacific  coast  Russia  maintains  the  Siberian  flotilla,  consisting  of 
small  cruisers  and  sloops,  with  some  torpedo  craft,  having  its  base  at  the  strong 
naval  port  of  Vladivostok  ;  and  there  is  a  flotilla  also  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  which 
ensures  the  communications  of  the  Trans-Caspian  railway  between  Baku  and 
Usun  Ada,  and  would  have  its  purpose  in  operations  against  Persia. 

The  Russian  naval  estimates  show  a  continuous  increase.  The  total  ex- 
penditure upon  the  navy  in  1893  was  49,892,893  roubles,  being  an  increase 
of  2,010,660  roubles  upon  the  outlay  of  1892,  which  again  showed  a  con- 
siderable advance  upon  that  of  1891.  There  w^as  a  further  increase  to 
52,492,803  rs,  in  1894.  A  notable  circumstance  is  the  very  high  proportion 
which  the  ship-building  votes  bear  to  the  total  expenditure.  Thus  a  sum  of 
19,145,509  roubles  was  devoted  to  ship-building  in  1892,of  20,673,917  roubles 
in  1893  ;  and  of  18,689,783  rs.  in  1894.  Russia  has  now  excellent  ship- 
building yards,  but  her  swiftest  torpedo  boats  have  been  built  at  Elbing. 
The  new  Admiralty  yard  and  the  Baltic  works  are  both  State  establishments, 
as  are  also  a  smaller  yard  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  and  repairing  basins  at  Cron- 
stadt.  There  is  also  a  large  Imperial  ship-building  yard  at  Nicolaieff".  Private 
establishments  which  build  for  the  State  are  those  of  the  Franco-Russian  and 
Black  Sea  Companies,  and  the  Neva,  Putiloff",  and  Ijora  yards. 

Tlie  chief  of  the  Russian  Navy  is  the  General  Admiral,  Commander-in- 
Chief.  There  were  lately  9  admirals,  18  vice-admirals,  25  rear-admirals,  77 
captains,  first-class,  and  195  second-class,  603  lieutenants,  and  317  midship- 
men— in  all,  1,245,  being  somewhat  below  the  establishment.  The  engineering 
branch  numbered  2  inspectors,  16  fleet  engineers,  57  senior  engineers,  150 
assistant  senior  engineers,  and  59  junior  engineers  ;  total,  284.  Up  to  a  re- 
cent period  the  men  of  the  Russian  Navy  were  divided  into  12  'equipages,' 
but  the  progressive  increase  of  the  number  to  more  than  30,000  rendered  these 
units  unwieldy,  and  there  are  now  18  'equipages'  in  the  Baltic  and  6  in  the 
Black  Sea,  each  including  the  complements  of  two  battleships  or  large  cruisers, 
and  of  a  number  of  smaller  vessels. 

.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  Russian  Fleet,  including 
ships  building  and  provided  for,  but  excluding  training  ships,  transports,  and 
non-effective  vessels,  in  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  Pacific,  constructed  upon 
the  plan  adopted  in  this  book,  and  explained  in  the  Introductory  Table.  The 
large  proportion  of  modern  battleships  will  be  observed  : — 


- 

Baltic 

Black  Sea 

Siberia 

Totals 

Launched 
Dec.  1895 

Building 

Launched 
Dec.  1895 

Building 

Launched 
Dec.  1895 

Building 

Battleships,  1st  class 

„            2ncl  class 

,,            3rd.  class 

Port  defence  vessels 

Cruisers,  1st  class  (n) 

„         1st  class  (b) 

„         2nd  class 

8rd  class  (a) 

„         3rd  class  (fe) 

Torpedo  craft,  1st  class 

„    2nd  class 

,,           ,,    3rd  class 

5 

1 

14 

3 

9 

1 

12 

12 

37 

4 

3 
- 
11 

8 

2 

— 

!) 
13 
20 

1 

- 
4 

- 

1 

8 
2 
6 

18 

16 
1") 

2 
29 
27 
78 

1 

F 
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Russia  also  possesses  more  than  100  small  vedette  torpedo  craft  less  than 
86  feet  in  length  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea. 

The  Caspian  flotilla,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  statement,  consists 
of  a  few  small  gunboats  and  steamships,  but  on  the  part  of  Persia  has 
practically  nothing  opposed  to  it. 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  Russian  armour-clad  fleet  and  first-class 
cruisers  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  like  similar  tables  in  this  book. 
In  the  first  table  the  coast-defence  vessels  (named  in  italics)  follow  the  battle- 
ships. The  numbers  after  the  names  of  the  last  named  indicate  the  classes  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  strength.  The 
ships  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  all  the  others  belong  to 
the  Baltic  Fleet.  Abbreviations:  &.,  broadside;  c.h.,  central  battery;  t., 
turret;  bar.,  barbette;  dr.,  circular;  a.g.,  armoured  gunboat ;  Q.F.,  quick- 
firing.     In  the  column  of  armament  machine  guns  are  not  given. 


5 

:    "ft 

Name. 

1 

§^2 

ill 

Armament 

II 

11 

i 

j       o 
Q 

1 

.2  SH 

^i 

|| 

^1 

t. 

Peter  Veliky  (3)  . 

1872 

8,750 

14 

4  12in.  ;  13  Q.P.     . 

1 

8,260 

14-5 

har. 

Catherine  II.*  (1). 

1886 

10,150 

18 

6  12in. :  7  6in. ;  8  Q.F. 

7 

11,500 

16-0 

j   har. 

Tchesme  *  (1) 
Sinope  *  (1) . 

1886 

10,150 

18 

Ditto 

7 

11,500 

16-0 

i   har. 

1887 

10,150 

18 

Ditto 

7 

11,500 

160 

i   har. 

Alexander  II.  (1) . 

1887 

8,440 

14 

2  12in.;4  9in.;8  6in.;  8  Q.F. 

5 

8,000 

16-0 

t. 

Nicolas  I.  (1) 

1889 

8,440 

14 

212in.;4  9in.;8  6in.;  10  Q.F. 

6 

8,000 

160 

bar. 

Gangut(l)    . 

1890 

6,600 

16 

1  12in. ;  4  9in. ;  16  Q.F 

5 

8,300 

16-5 

j   bar. 

Dveuadzat  Apos- 

i 

toloff*  (1) 

1890 

8,100 

14 

4  12in.  ;  4  6in.  ;  8  Q.F.  . 

6 

11,500 

16-6 

i   har. 

Georgi     Pobiedo- 

i 

nosetz*  (1) 

1891 

10,280 

16 

6  12in.  ;  7  6in.  ;  8  Q.F.  . 

7 

15,000 

16-0 

i      *• 

Navarin  (1)  . 

1891 

10,000 

16 

4  12in.  ;  8  6in.  ;  14  Q.F. 

6 

9,000 

16-0 

[   bar. 

TriSviatitelia»(l) 

1893 

12,000 

16 

4  12in. ;  8  6in.  ;   20  Q.F. 

7 

10,600 

160 

1      t. 

Petropavlovsk  (1) 

1894 

12,000 

16 

4  12in. ;  8  7-8in.  ;  24  Q.F.       . 

6 

10,600 

16-0 

t. 

Poltava  (1)  . 

1894 

12,000 

16 

Ditto 

6 

10,600 

16-0 

t. 

Sevastopol  (1)      . 

... 

12,000 

16 

Ditto     .        . 

6 

10,600 

160 

t. 

Sissoi  Veliky  (1)  . 

8,800 

16 

4  12in.  ;  6  6in.  ;  IS  Q.F. 

6 

10,600 

16-0 

t. 

Sissoi  Veliky  No. 

2  (1)  . 

1894 

8,800 

16 

4  12in.  ;  6  6in.  ;  18  Q.F. 

6 

8,500 

16-0 

t. 

Rotislav*  (1) 

8,800 

16 

4  12in. ;  6  6in.  ;  18  Q.F. 

6 

8,500 

16-0 

bar. 

Paris  *  (1)    . 

12,000 

Heaviest  guns,  12in.      . 

6 

17-5 

b. 

Pervenetz      . 

1863 

3,280 

"k 

6  8in.  ;9  6in.  ;7Q.F.    . 

l',070 

90 

b. 

Kreml   . 

1864 

3,660 

H 

8  8in.  ;13  6in.  :  5  Q.F.  . 

1,120 

8-5 

h. 

Netron-Menya 

1864 

3,500 

^ 

14  Sin.  ;  4  Q.F.       . 

1,6.80 

8-0 

t. 

Bronenosetz . 

1864 

1,480 

11 

2  9in.  ;  4  Q.F. 

480 

60 

t. 

Edinorog 

1864 

1,410 

11 

Ditto 

460 

6-0 

t. 

Tcharodei/ka 

1867 

2,030 

6 

2  9in. ;  4  Q.F. 

700 

8-7 

c.h. 

Knyas  Pojarsky   . 

1867 

5,000 

H 

4  Sin. ;   2  6in.  ;  10  Q.F. 

2,840 

12-5 

t. 

Admiral  Lazareff. 

1867 

3,560 

6 

3  11in.  ;6Q.F.      . 

2,000 

101 

t. 

Admiral  Greig      . 

1868 

3,590 

6 

Ditto 

2,030 

10-3 

t. 

Admiral  Spiridoff 

1868 

3,740 

6 

2  llin.  ;  6  Q.F.      . 

2,010 

10-8 

t. 

Admiral  Tchitcha- 

goff  . 

1868 

3,510 

6 

Ditto 

... 

2,060 

10-8 

cir 

Novgorod  *  . 

1873 

2,700 

11 

2  llin.  ;  S  Q.F.      . 

... 

2,000 

6-5 

cir. 

AdviiralPopoff*  . 

1875 

3,590 

IS 

2  12  in.  ;  2  Q.F.      . 

3,070 

8-2 

a.g. 

Grosiastchy  . 

1890 

1,490 

5 

1  9in.  ;  1  6in.  ;  SQ.F.     . 

"2 

2,000 

14-0 

a.  g. 

Greviiastchy 

1892 

1,490 

5 

Ditto 

2 

2,000 

14-0 

a.g. 

Otvajiiy 

1892 

1,490 

5 

1  9in.  ;  1  6  in.  ;  10  Q  F. 

2 

2,000 

14-0 

The  first-class  cruisers  a  in  the  following  list  are  all  of  5,000  tons  or 
more,  with  a  speed  of  at  least  17  knots.  The  vessels  named  in  italics  are 
armoured.     Certain  of  these  last  are  inferior  in  speed,  and  also  in  displace- 
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ment,  to  the  others,  but  are  admitted  as  first-class  cmisers  h  mainly  I'or  con- 
voying purposes,  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  strength.  The  letters  a  and  b 
in  the  first  column  have  reference  to  these  categories.  All  those  named 
belong  to  the  Baltic  fleet. 


I    «• 


Name 


General  Admiral 
Gerzog  EdinburgsJci. 

Minin 

Vladimir  Monomach 
Dmitri  Donskoi 
Admiral  Nachivioff . 
Admiral  Korniloff    . 
Pamiat  Azova  . 
Rurik 

Bossia 

Rurik  No.  3      . 
Admiral  Oushakoff* 
Admiral  Seniavin  *  . 
Gen.Adml.  Apr  ax  ine^ 
New  ship  , 


.^1n 

P.2  o 

s 

.22  3  H 

'  ^ 

ft            i 

,  1873 

4,600 

'  1875 

4,600 

l/1860\ 
|il878f 

6,170 

1881 

5,750 

I  1883 

5,800  , 

1885 

7,780 

1887 

5,030 

:  1888 

6,000 

1892 

10,900 

10,000 

10,000 

1893 

4,020 

1894 

4,020 

4,020 

... 

9,000 

Armament 


6  Sin. ;  2  Gin.  ;  10  Q.F.  . 
4  8in. ;  5  6in. ;  18  Q.F.  . 

6,170     4  8in.  ;  12  6in.  ;16Q.F. 

4  Sin.  ;  12  Gin. ;  IS  Q.F. 
2  Sin.  ;  12  6in.  ;  10  Q.F. 
8  Sin.  ;  10  Gin  ;  16  Q.F. 
2  Sin.  ;  14  Gin.  ;  G  Q.F.  . 
2  Sin.  ;  13  Gin.  ;  14  Q.F. 
4  Sin.  ;  16    Gin.  :    4    4-7in. 

16  Q.F. 
4  Sin. ;    16    6in.  ;    4   4-7in. 

16  Q.F. 
Ditto      .... 
2  9in.  ;  4  6  in.  ;  6  Q.F.  . 
Ditto      .... 
Ditto      .... 


o  » 

HH   2 

-J 

HH 

^K 

— 

m 

2 

4,470 

120  i 

'•i 

5,220 

12-5  1 

... 

5,290 

12-0  ! 

1     2 

7,000 

15-0  1 

1     4 

7,000 

15*5 

4 

9,000 

16-7  \ 

6 

8,260 

18-5  ! 

7 

11,000 

18-0  j 

5 

13,20.0 

18-5 

13,200 

18-5 

5 

13,200 

18-5 

4 

5,000 

160 

4 

5,000 

16-0 

4 

5,000 

16-0 

Nominally  coast-defence  armour-clads. 


The  energies  of  Russia  were  for  many  years  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  coast-defence  monitors  in  the  Baltic.  The  old  Knyas  Pojarsky,  a  central- 
battery  vessel,  was  joined  in  1872  by  the  mastless  turret-ship  Peter  the  Great. 
Fifteen  years  later  the  powerful  sister  ships  Alexander  II.  and  Nicolas  I. 
were  added.  These  bear  some  resemblance  to  our  own  Hero.  They  displace 
8,440  tons,  are  326  feet  long  and  67  feet  in  beam,  and  have  end-to-end  com- 
pound belts  9  feet  high,  with  an  extreme  thickness  of  14  inches,  upon  a 
12-inch  oak  backing.  The  Alexander  II.  carries  her  two  50-ton  guns  en 
harhette  near  the  bows,  while  the  same  guns  in  the  sister  ship  are  coupled  in 
a  closed  turret  in  the  same  position.  The  four  19-ton  guns  are  placed  at  the 
corners  of  the  battery  with  14-incli  protection,  but  the  other  guns  are  unpro- 
tected. The  Gangut  is  a  smaller  barbette  ship  (6,600  tons),  partially  belted, 
carrying  a  single  12-inch  gun,  but  with  a  powerful  quick-firing  armament. 
The  turret  battleship  Navarin  displaces  10,000  tons,  and  is  armed  with  four 
heavy  guns  coupled  fore  and  aft.  The  extreme  thickness  of  side  armouring 
is  16  inches,  and  there  is  12-inch  plating  in  the  barbettes.  The  sister  battle- 
ships, Fetropavlovsk,  Poltava,  and  Sevastopol,  of  12,000  tons,  heavily  armoured, 
and  carrying  four  12 -inch  guns  as  well  as  a  powerful  secondary  and  quick- 
firing  armament,  will  be  the  most  powerful  vessels  in  the  Baltic  Fleet.  The 
Swsoi  Veliky  and  her  sisters  are  of  a  smaller  but  very  powerful  type. 

The  great  want  of  a  suitable  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  led  the  Russians,  in 
disregard  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  to  lay  down  the  three 
powerful  battleships,  Catherine  II.,  Tchesme,  and  Sinope,  which  were 
launched  in  1886-87.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  these  remarkable 
vessels:  displacement,  10,150  tons;  length  between  the  perpendiculars, 
320  feet ;  beam,  69  feet ;  draught,  25  feet.  The  compound  armour  belt  has 
a  maximum  thickness  of  16  inches,  and  the  triangular  redoubt  is  plated  with 
10  inches.     This  redoubt  or  citadel  is  a  special  feature.     It  presents  its  base. 
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o  the  bows,  and,  inasmuch  as  two  12-inch  56  ton  guns  are  coupled  en  harhrMe 
at  each  of  the  angles,  the  bow  fire  is  exceedingly  powerful.  The  six  heavy 
guns  are  mounted  on  the  disappearing  principle  ;  they  only  show  over  the 
top  of  the  redoubt  when  about  to  fire.  Of  the  seven  6-inch  guns,  four  are  also 
disposed  for  bow  fire,  and  three  directed  astern.  The  later  battleship, 
Dvenadzat  Apostoloff  (Twelve  Apostles),  which  is  smaller  (8,100  tons),  but 
carries  four  of  the  heavy  guns  coupled  in  turrets,  steamed  16 '6  knots  at  her 
trials  without  pressure  and  without  reaching  the  estimated  horse  power.  The 
Georgi  Pobiedonosetz  (George  the  Victorious),  launched  in  1891  (10,280  tons),_ 
is  armed  with  six  56-ton  guns,  and  is  of  a  modified  Sinope  type.  The  Tri 
SviatitcUa  (Three  Saints)  is  of  a  still  more  powerful  type  (357  feet  6  inches 
long  and  72  feet  beam,  with  a  16-inch  belt),  and  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  is  to  be 
strengthened  by  two  other  new  ships. 

Next  to  these  ships  come  the  armoured  cruisers,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  the  Russian  system  of  classification  many  battleships  are  so  described.  The 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  General- Admiral  are  each  285  feet  long  and  49 
feet  broad,  built  of  iron  and  sheathed  with  wood.  Each  has  a  complete  6-inch 
belt,  and  has  amidships  a  protected  overhanging  barbette  battery,  mounting 
the  heaviest  guns  at  its  corners  and  the  lighter  ones  between  them. 

The  belted  cruiser  Paviiat  Azova  or  Remembrance  of  Azoff,  is  377  feet 
long.  She  is  an  improved  Dmitri  Donskoi,  and  carries  her  two  8-inch  guns 
in  sponsoned  barbettes  on  either  broadside.  The  Utirik,  launched  1892,  is 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  cruiser  yet  completed.  She  is  435  feet  long,  67  feet 
beam,  and  has  25  feet  9  inches  draught.  The  armour  at  the  water-line  is  10 
inches  thick  for  80  per  cent,  of  the  ship's  length.  Her  armament  is  very 
strong,  and  she  will  carry  2,000  tons  of  coal,  being  enough  for  20,000  miles 
steaming  at  10  knots.  The  Rossia  and  another  sister  are  still  in  hand. 
The  ramships  Admiral  Oushakoff  and  Admiral  Seniavin,  built  as  coast- 
defence  vessels,  are,  in  fact,  armoured  cruisers  having  a  powerful  armament 
and  respectable  speed.      The  General  Admiral  Apraxine  is  a  sister  vessel. 

The  so-called  Russian  "  Volunteer  Fleet,"  which  is  being  added  to,  consti- 
tutes a  factor  that  must  not  be  underrated  in  Russia's  next  war  with  any  other 
Power.  The  ships  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet,  about  twelve  in  number,  are,  in  peace- 
time, merchantmen,  which  can,  in  time  of  war,  be  easily  armed  and  used  for 
doing  the  work  of  cruisers.  They  provide  for  the  regular  traffic  between  Odessa 
and  Vladivostok,  and  run,  in  addition,  the  tea  trade  and  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween China  and  the  Black  Sea,  besides  being  employed  in  peace  as  transports 
for  troops,  particularly  for  carrying  recruits  and  Reserve  men  between  Odessa 
and  Batoum.  The  connection  of  this  fleet  with  the  State  was  formerly 
much  too  loose,  in  consequence  of  which  a  new  organisation  of  it  took  place 
in  1886,  whereby  the  Volunteer  Fleet  is  under  the  Admiralty,  but  has  its 
own  management  and  capital. 


Production  and  Industry 
I.  Agricultural. 

According  to  official  data  of  1892,  the  whole  territory  of  the 
50  Governments  of  European  Kussia  proper,  exclusive  of  the 
islands  of  Arkhangelsk,  and  the  pasture  grounds  of  the 
Kalmucks  and  Kirghizes  (40,925,060  acres),  was  distributed 
among  different  owners,  as  follows  :— - 
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Owners.                                       Area 

'                    Acres 
The  State    .         .         .    '            410,801,867 
The  Imperial  Family  .                 19,890,835 
The  Peasants       .          .                373,310,496 
Private  Owners   .         .                294,504,582 

Unfit  for  Culture,  Roads,  &c.   ! 

Acres 
139,897,498              j 

35,545,735              ! 
35,115,557              1 

Total      .         .         .            1,098,507,780 

210,058,770 

1 

In  1892,  the  total  land  and  that  held  in  private  ownership  was  as  follows  : — 


In  Poland  55  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  arable  land. 

The  state  of  the  redemption  operation  among  the  village  communities  of 
liberated  serfs  is  seen  from  the  following  accounts  up  till  January  1,  1895. 
The  accounts  are  shown  separately  for  Russia  and  the  Western  provinces,  where 
the  conditions  of  redemption  were  more  liberal  for  the  peasants,  according  to 
the  laws  of  1863. 


■Number  of  male  peasants  who  redeemed  the 
land  with  State  help 

Number  of  acres  redeemed 

Value  of  the  land,  in  roubles  , 

Average  price  of  the  allotment 

Average  size  of  allotment,  in  acres 

Average  price  of  the  acre 

Average  former  debt  of  the  landowner  to  the 
State  mortgage  bank,  per  allotment 

Average  sum  paid  to  the  landlord,  per  allot- 
ment   


Russia 


6,641,836 
61,575,821 
704,018,004 
106r,  Oc. 

9-4 
llr.  43c. 

37r.  32c. 

68r.  68c. 


Western  Provs. 


2,516,919 
25,517,788 
162,506,668 
64r.  57c. 

10  0 
6r.  37c. 

26r.  99c. 

37r.  58c. 


Moreover,  109,791  leaseholders  redeemed  their  allotments  (2,100,000  acres), 
for  the  sum  of  24,349,890  roubles,  in  South  Russia  and  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces, according  to  the  laws  of  1868-88,  which  recognise  private  ownership  of 
land. 

In  accordance  with  a  new  law,  of  December  26,  1893,  the  peasants'  allotments  are  recog- 
nised in  European  Russia  proper  (exclusive  of  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces),  the  property 
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of  the  peasant  communities,  whether  redeemed  or  not.  They  cannot  be  sold  by  the  commu- 
nity otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  a  decision  taken  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  commu- 
nity :  householders,  approved  by  the  Provincial  Peasants'  Institutions  if  under  500  roubles 
of  value,  and  by  the  Ministers  of  Interior  and  Finance  if  above  that  value.  The  allot- 
ments redeemed  individually  by  separate  householders  under  previous  laws,  can  be  trans- 
mitted, or  sold  for  redemption  arrears,  only  to  persons  belonging  to  the  peasant  commu- 
nities. The  communities  allotments  can  be  mortgaged  no  more,  even  after  redemption 
money  having  been  paid  in  full.  No  separate  householder  can  personally  redeem  his 
allotment  without  the  approval  of  the  mir. 

In  Central  Russia  66  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land  is  under  crops  ;  in  South 
Russia  78  per  cent.  ;  in  North  and  in  South-east  Russia  10  per  cent,  ;  and  in 
Astrakhan  only  8  per  cent. 

Crops. — The  cereal  crops  of  Russia  in  Europe  (exclusive  of  Finland) 
for  the  last  three  years  are  seen  from  the  following,  in  thousands  of  quar- 
ters ;— 


- 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Various 

Total 

Potatoes 

European  Russia,  1892    . 

28,557 

71,031 

20,427 

52,845 

19,110 

191,970 

55,789 

1893    . 

45,051 

87,16S 

35,622 

78,572 

21,137 

287,550 

.37,752 

,,               ,,         1894    . 

44,240 

104,474 

28,808 

78,700 

18,335 

274,557 

47,425 

18951  . 

28,988 

82,488 

19,741 

68,268 

13,863 

213,308 

— 

Poland,  1892    . 

2,962 

7,569 

2.303 

5,242 

1,182 

19,258 

27,418 

„     •  1893     . 

1,585 

6,482 

2,067 

5,761 

846 

17,741 

17,536 

1894     . 

2,104 

7,160 

2,102 

5,413 

958 

17,737 

21,778 

„        18951   . 

1,939 

5,861 

1,642 

4,248 

922 

14,612 

— 

North  Caucasia,  1893      . 

5,996 

979 

1,771 

857 

482 

7,085 

577 

„          „            1894       . 

5,605 

980 

2,098 

1,572 

975 

11,230 

1,187 

West  Siberia,  1893  . 

5,418 

3,169 

866 

6,841 

499 

16,793 

1,113 

1         „         „        1894  . 

8,917 

2,840 

618 

4,870 

410 

12,655 

1,294 

1  Preliminary  estimates. 

Of  special  cultures  there  are,  in  European  Russia,  3,175,000  acres  under 
flax  (5,500,000  cwt.  of  flax  fibre  and  7,740,000  cwt.  of  linseed,  out  of  which 
4,191,000  cwt.  and  5,800,000  cwt.  respectively  are  exported);  1,510,000  acres 
under  hemp  (2,900,000  cwt.  of  fibre  and  4,200,000  cwt.  hempseed  ;  1,400,000 
cwt.  of  fibre  exported  ;  about  650,000  cwt.  of  hops  are  gathered  every  year. 

In  Transcaucasia,  4,047,100  acres  were  under  crops  in  1893.  Out  of  them, 
2,804,760  acres  under  wheat,  716,310  under  Indian  corn,  and  622,640  under 
barley. 

The  amount  of  hay  gathered  in  1894  attained  34,765,000  tons  in  European 
Russia,  1,563,000  tons  in  Poland,  and  8,267,000  tons  in  West  Siberia  and 
North  Caucasia. 

In  1893  143,528  acres  were  under  tobacco  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Caucasia, 
yielding  about  1,200,000  cwt.,  as  against  1,287,500  cwt.  (120,025  acres)  in 
1890,  1,624,000  in  1887,  and  1,298,240  in  1886.  There  were  in  1892  no  less 
than  350  tobacco  factories,  which  manufactured  no  less  than  1,073,080  cwt. 
of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  &c.  Under  vineyards  there  were  about  16,000,000 
acres,  but  only  361,000  acres  were  under  proper  culture.  The  yield  was 
4,550,000  gallons,  of  which  150,000  were  produced  in  Crimea. 

The  cotton  crops  in  Turkestan  which  covered,  in  1888,  214,115  acres,  and 
yielded  325,148  cwt.  of  raw  cotton,  one  half  of  which  was  the  American,  and 
the  other  half  the  local  cotton  tree,  attained  in  1895  to  469,800  acres,  chiefly 
in  Ferganah  (351,000  acres),  and  yielding  over  840,000  cwt.  of  purified  cotton 
(2,080,000  cwt.  of  raw  cotton),  Khiva  and  Bokhara  supply  annually  about 
322,000  cwt.  Attempts  at  raising  cotton  have  also  been  made  in  Trans- 
caucasia, the  crop  of  1891  attaining  2,900  cwt.  in  Elisabethpol,  and  200,000 
cwt.  in  Erivan  ;  9,833  acreis  were  under  cotton  trees  in  1892. 
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In  1888  Russia  in  Europe  (without  Poland)  had  19,633,340  horses, 
24,609,260  horned  cattle,  44,465,450  sheep  (about  9*5  millions  of  fine  breeds), 
and  9,243,000  swine,  showing  thus  a  notable  diminution  against  1882. 
Poland  had,  same  year,  1,204,340  horse?,  3,013,400  horned  cattle,  3,754,665 
sheep,  and  1,499,100  swine.  In  Caucasia  and  Turkestan,  in  1892,  there  were 
1,690,740  horses,  6,511,930  cattle,  20,175,800  sheep,  960,000  swine,  441,120 
camels,  and  211,760  mules  and  asses.  The  horse  census  of  1891  showed 
706,985  horses  in  North  Caucasia,  and  449,343  in  Transcaucasia. 


II.  Forests. 

Of  the  total  area  of  European  Russia,  nearly  one-third  is  under  forest.  It 
appears  from  recent  investigation  that  the  following  areas  are  under  forest  in 
European  Russia,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasia  (the  two  latter  incomplete)  -. — 
European  Russia,  422,307,000  acres  ;  Poland,  6,706,000  ;  Finland,  50,498,000  ; 
Caucasia,  18,666,000  :  total,  498,177,000  acres.  On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  area  of 
forests  under  Crown  management  in  Russia  attained  611,780,900  acres,  out  of 
which  36,058,900  acres  were  under  regular  treatment. 

The  decrease  of  the  area  under  forest  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  is 
reckoned  at  about  23  per  cent. 

An  important  measure  was  taken  in  1888  for  the  protection  of  forests,  most 
of  which  have  been  placed  under  a  special  committee  appointed  in  each  province 
of  European  Russia.  Some  forest  lands  have  been  recognised  as  '  protective  ' 
for  rivers,  &c. ,  and  they  can  in  no  case  be  destroyed,  felling  of  timber  in  these 
tracts  being  submitted  to  severe  regulations. 


III.  Mining  and  Metals. 

The  soil  of  Russia  is  rich  in  ores  of  all  kinds,  and  mining  industry  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  statistics  during  the  years  1880  and  1886-92  are  given  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Year 


Gold 


Plati. 
num 


Silver 


Kilogrammes 


43,276 

2,947 

34,856 

4,242 

35,151 

2,687 

38,003 

2,622 

39,394 

2,837 

39,016 

4,183 

42,996 

4,857 

44,804 

5,094 

10,107 
15,380 
15,135 
13,857 
13,776 


11,956 


Lead 


Zinc 
Tons 


Cop- 
per 


1,146 
974 

787 

4,256 
3,567 
6,284 

569 

825 

6,343 

— 

3,697 

- 

6,059 
4,522 

3,203 
4,911 
5,957 
5,978 
5,318 
4,681 
4,199 
5,348 


Pig 
Iron 


Iron  I  Steel  '  Coal  r*£*  ;  Salt 


Thousands  of  tons 


448 

292 

307 

3,289 

352 

602 

354 

213 

4,462 

2,690 

656 

359 

201 

3,496 

3,132 

734 

423 

258 

4,496 

3,209 

b76 

421 

365 

5,933 

3,857 

871 

319 

259 

6,126 

4,  .301 

995 

— 

— 

6,800 

4,490 

1,137 

458 

466 

7,437 

5,434 

779 
1,135 
1,096 
1,870 
1,361 

1,405 
1,337 


Gold  is  obtained  chiefly  in  Siberia  (67,783  lbs.  in  1892,  and  71,532  lbs.  in 
1893)  and  the  Ural  Mountains  (27,244  in  1892,  and  26,352  lbs.  in  1893), 
where  one-fifth  of  the  whole  is  obtained  from  pulverized  rocks ;  silver 
from  the  following  districts,  with  the  amount  obtained  1893  :  Altai  and 
Nertchinsk,  13,680  lbs.  ;  Semipalatinsk,  3,564  lbs.  ;  Caucasus,  1,188  lbs.  ; 
from  gold,  7, 956  lbs.  Platinum  in  the  Urals.  Copper  was  obtained  chiefly  in  the 
Urals  (2,789  tons  in  1893)  and  the  Caucasus  (2, 064  tons).  Cobalt  is  found  in  the 
Elisabethpol  government  of  Caucasia  (3,609  lbs.  in  1889) ;  also  manganese  ore 
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^^^,790  tons  of  ore).  Mercury  was  extracted  in  S.  Russia  to  the  amount  of 
733,824  lbs.  in  1892,  and  457,920  lbs.  in  1894  ;  tin,  12  tons  in  Finland. 
Zinc  comes  entirely  from  Poland.  Of  the  salt  extracted  in  1892,  735,000 
tons  were  from  South  Russia  ;  257,400  from  Astrakhan  ;  298,500  from  Perm  ; 
34,700  from  Caucasia;  27,000  from  Orenburg;  the  remainder  being  from 
Turkestan,  the  Transcaspian  region,  Siberia,  North  Russia,  and  Poland. 
In  1892  17,000  workers  were  employed  in  the  salt  works. 

The  province  of  Ekaterinoslav  grows  to  be  an  important  centre  of  iron 
mining.  In  1894  it  yielded  350,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  32,500  of  iron,  and  160,000 
tons  of  steel.  The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery,  which  was  valued 
at  2i  million  roubles  in  1867,  rose  to  nearly  10  million  roubles  in  1885,  and 
has  much  increased  since. 

The  coal  mines  on  the  Don  are  yearly  extending  ;  in  1884  they  occupied 
13,950  men  and  135  engines,  the  produce  reaching  1,624,720  tons,  but  it  rose 
to  3,507,000  tons  in  1892.  The  total  extraction  of  coal  in  1894  was  :— 
Coal,  7,437,000  tons  ;  anthracite,  620,000  tons  ;  brown  coal,  &c,,  87,000  tons  : 
total,  8,146,000  tons,  distributed  as  follows :— Don,  3,684,000;  Poland, 
3,097,000;  Ural,  242,000;  Moscow,  176,800;  Altai,  19,200;  Caucasus, 
16,700  ;  Sakhalin,  12,500  ;  KiefF,  Kirghiz  Steppe  and  Olonets,  13,700 
tons.  Strong  measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  local  con- 
sumption of  Russian  coal  and  coke  by  imposing  a  duty  of  98  ■5<^.  per  ton 
of  coal  imported  through  the  Black  Sea,  47c?.  through  the  Western  frontier, 
and  23  'M.  through  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  by  reducing  the  tariffs  of  railway 
shipping  of  Russian  coal  from  the  Don  mines.  The  import  of  foreign  coal 
and  coke  has  thus  been  reduced  as  follows  : — 


Imports 
of 

Coal 
Tons 

Coke 
Tons 

Imports 
of 

Coal 
Tons 

Coke 
Tons 

1889 
1890 
1891 

1,848,000 
1,515,000 
1,502,800 

194,000 
199,000 
199,900 

1892 
1893 
1894 

1,410,900 
1,682,000 
1,736,000 

226,500 
285,300 
276,000 

During  the  last  three  years  the  annual  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  Moscow 
manufacturing  region  was  about  1,000,000  tons  of  wood,  80,000  tons  of 
English  coal,  80,000  tons  of  Russian  coal,  and  about  80,000  tons  of 
naphtha  refuse.  The  Caspian  naphtha  industry  is  also  extending  very 
rapidly,  and  new  naphtha  wells  are  now  worked  in  Northern  Caucasus  (26,700 
tons  in  1890)  ;  its  various  products  are  also  better  utilised,  as  seen  from  the 
following  figures  : — 


Year 

Kaw  Naphtha 
Tons 

Kerosine  Oil 
Tons 

1888 
i                 1889 

(Baku  alone)  1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

3,128,000 
3,405,000 
3,890,000 
4,301,000 
4,490,000 
5,135,830 

822,000 

986,000 

1,076,200 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  and  working  of  minerals 
was  420,000  in  1888,  and  the  number  of  water  and  steam  engines  in  the 
Empire  respectively  was  1,099  and  1,855,  showing  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
100,000  horse-power. 
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TV.  Manufactures. 

The  number  of  all  kinds  of  manufactories,  mines,  and  industrial  establish- 
ments in  European  Russia  (without  Poland  and  Finland)  was  62,801  in  1885, 
employing  994,787  workpeople,  and  producing  a  value  of  1,121,040,270 
toubles.  The  20,381  manufactories  of  Poland  employed  139,650  workmen, 
and  produced  a  value  of  185,822,200  roubles.  Transcaucasia  had  in  1891 
9,333  manufactories,  mostly  small,  with  40,284  workmen,  producing  a  value 
of  40,003,900  roubles,  chiefly  in  silk  ;  while  the  6,496  manufactories  of  Fin- 
land yielded  in  1890,  6,681,700Z.  Good  layers  of  coal  have  been  discovered, 
in  1895,  near  Kutno,  Government  of  Warsaw, 

According  to  another  estimate,  which  takes  no  account  of  the  mining 
industries,  nor  of  those  which  pay  excise  duties  (spirits,  beer,  sugar,  and 
tobacco),  the  manufactories  of  the  Empire  having  a  yearly  productivity  of 
more  than  1,000  roubles  each  appeared  as  follows  : — 


Numbers 

People 
employed 

Yearly 
Production 

Average  Production 
per  Workman 

European  Russia    . 
Poland     .... 
Caucasia  .... 
Siberia     .... 
Turkestan     .     .     . 

Total,  1894    .     . 

19,507 

4,172 

1,473 

525 

421 

982,700 

150,400 

22,200 

10,600 

5,600 

Roubles 
1,348,500,000 
228,300,000 
34,100,000 
10,900,000 
16,600,000 

Roubles 
1,372 
1,518 
1,536 
1,038 
2,964 

26,198 

1,171,300 

1,638,400,000 

1,399 

The  various  branches  of  the  above  were  as  follows,  according  to  somewhat 
different  estimates,  in  the  year  1891  : — 


1891 

Numbers 

Production 

Articles  of  food 
Animal  produce 
Textiles     . 
Stones  and  glass 
Metals  and  Jewelrv  . 
Wood        .         .     '    . 
Chemicals 
Paper,  &c. 

11,786 
3,485 
3,267 
446 
1,484 
1,203 
1,115 
369 

Roubles 

392,738,000 

55,311,000 

528,564,000 

14,025,000 

154,120,000 

31,069,000 

34,395,000 

24,318,000 

1,234,540,000 

Total,  1891  . 

23,155 

The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  is  best  seen  from  the  following  : 


Years 

Spinning 

Weaving 

Printing  and 
Dyeing 

Finishing 

Total 

1880 
1885 
1889 

Roubles 

74,100,000 

97,400,000 

187,600,000 

Roubles 

99,700,000 

98,000,000 

222,300,000 

Roubles 
61,100,000 
59,500,000 
72,800,000 

Roubles 
5,500,000 
3,300,000 
4,400,000' 

Roubles 
240,400,000 
258,200,000 
487,100,000 
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Of  the  people  employed  in  1894  there  were  30,000  children,  266,000 
women,  and  875,000  men.  The  small  manufactories  having  a  yearly  produc- 
tion of  less  tlian  1,000  roubles  numbered  in  1891  103,360. 

In  1889  the  textile  industries  of  Russia  and  Poland  had  3,799,416  spindles 
and  191,290  looms.  All  textile  industries  were  represented  by  2,979  factories, 
the  yearly  production  of  which  attained  522,007,000  roubles  (52,200,700^.). 
They  were  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  two  governments  of  Moscow  and 
Vladimir  (yearly  production  131,150,000  roubles,  and  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  cotton  industry  of  Russia),  Piotrkov  in  Poland  (38,818,000 
roubles),  St.  Petersburg  (23,610,000  roubles),  Kostroma  and  Esthonia  (about 
14, 000, 000  roubles  each).  The  cotton  industry  proper  is  valued  at  260, 000, 000 
roubles  per  year. 

The  growth  of  the  different  industries  for  the  last  12  years  is  thus  repre- 
sented by  the  Ministry  of  Finances  : — 


Cast  iron  . 

Iron  .... 

Steel 

Railway  rails 

Manganese  ore    . 

Coal  .... 

Salt  .... 

Naphtha    . 

Raw  cotton,  home  grown 

Cotton  spindles  . 

Sugar 


cwts. 


cwts. 


1880-81. 

8,810,000 

5,770,000 

6,030,000 

3,960,000 

200,000 

64,770,000 

15,600,000 

6,900,000 

293,000 

5,030,000 


1893, 

22,830,000 

9,700,000 

9,610,000 

4,440,000 

4,900,000 

148,360,000 

28,000,000 

108,700,000 

1,225,000 

6,000,000^ 

11,470,000 


1  This  high  figure  is  obtained  by  reckoning  upon  a  12-hours  clay  work,  while  many 
spindles  in  Russia  run  from  24  to  18  hours. 


The  raw  iron,  iron,  and  steel  produced  in  Russia  in  1894  is  stated  as 
follows  (63  poods  =  1  ton)  : — 
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The  quantity  of  naphtha  (refined  and  other)  conveyed  across  Batoum,  in 
1894,  was  816,000  tons,  of  which  124,000  tons  was  carried  into  Russia,  and 
the  remainder  sent  abroad. 

The  production  of  spirit  in  1893-4  was  80,319,976  gallons  of  pure  alcohol. 
There  were  1,894  distilleries  in  1893.  There  were  (1893)  1,233  beer  breweries 
and  528  meathe  breweries.  The  former  produced  87,282,100  gallons,  while 
the  production  of  the  latter  is  quite  insignificant. 

According  to  a  new  law  (1894),  the  Crown  undertakes  itself  the  retail  sell- 
ing of  spirits  in  five  eastern  provinces.  It  is  also  intended  to  introduce  the 
same  system  in  twenty-six  western  provinces. 

There  were  226  sugar  works  in  Russia  and  Poland  (one  in  Siberia).  Their 
operation  in  1893-94  is  seen  from  the  following: — Acres  under  beetroot, 
859,829;  sugar  obtained,  562,324  tons  in  1892-93  ;  out  of  the  stocks  at  hand 
in  1894,  101,300  tons  can  be  exported  to  Europe  and  21,000  tons  to  Asia, 
leaving  400,000  tons  for  home  consumption. 

Only  j^tr  part  of  all  corn  exported  from  Russia  during  the  last  4  years 
was  exported  in  the  shape  of  flour.  There  were  in  Russia  and  Poland  in 
1889  5,000  flour  mills,  each  yielding  more  than  670  cwt.  of  flour  per  year. 
Out  of  them,  979  steam  mills,  producing  1,076,000  tons  of  flour,  and  4,020 
water  mills,  1,209,000  tons.  Most  of  the  latter  have  steam  motors  in  reserve. 
Out  of  the  above,  497  mills  (1,000,000  tons)  used  rollers  for  grinding. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  yearly  imports  and 
exports  of  Russia  for  1871-90,  and  for  each  of  the  years  1891  to 
1893,  in  her  trade  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Finland  (bullion  not 
included,  nor  the  external  trade  of  Finland) : — 


Years 

Exports 

Imports 

Paper  roubles 

Paper  roubles 

1871-75 

374,900,000 

456,200,000 

1876-80 

534,600,000 

520,200,000 

1881-85 

578,600,000 

528,500,000 

1886-90 

675,200,000 

415,100,000 

1891 

721,600,000 

379,300,000 

1892 

489,409,718 

403,879,940 

1893 

613,732,409 

463,546,017 

The  chief  trade  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on  through  its 
European  frontier,  as  seen  from  the  following  table  in  thousands 
of  roubles.  But  the  European  frontier  does  not  include  the 
Caucasus,  so  that  the  rapidly  increasing  exports  of  grain,  and 
especially  of  naphtha,  from  the  ports  of  the  Caucasus  appear  in  the 
exports  from  the  Asiatic  frontier,  although  both  are  exported  to 
Europe.  On  the  other  side,  the  arrivals  of  tea  from  China  to 
Odessa  or  St.  Petersburg  appear  in  the  imports  to  the  European 
frontier. 
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1                      Exports 

1890 

1891             1892 

1893 

1894 

Through  European  frontier 

Asiatic 
Trade  with  Finland  . 

Total   . 

1                       Imports 
From  European  frontier    . 

,,     Asiatic            ,, 
Trade  with  Finland  . 

Total    . 

1,000 

roubles 

610,450 

77,872 

16,715 

1,000 

roubles 

627,300 

77,241 

16,396 

1,000 

roubles 

399,639 

68,672 

21,099 

1,000 

roubles 

520,392 

74,812 

18,528 

1,000 

roubles 

596,094 

73,077 

15,303 

705,037 

720,937 

489,410 

613,732 

684,474 

361,402 
41,281 
13,386 

326,297 
39,456 
12,793 

346,475 
45,456 
11,949 

395,091 
52,618 
15,836 

488,443 
52,249 
18,879 

416,069 

378,546 

403,880 

463,546    559,572 

In  Russia  the  Custom  House  agents  flx  the  values  of  imports  and  exports,  either  on  the 
basis  of  declarations  of  interested  parties  and  documents  in  support  of  them  or  by  refer- 
ence to  experts  when  the  declarations  are  untrustworthy  and  erroneous.  They  are 
assisted  also  by  price  lists.  The  values  of  exports  are  determined  at  the  point  of  shipment 
exclusive  of  cost  of  transport,  insurance,  &c.  The  quantities  of  goods  imported  are  deter- 
mined by  weighing  or  other  effective  means,  as  are  also  the  quantities  of  goods  exported — 
when  subject  to  export  duty.  The  declarations  of  shipping  are  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
exports  duty  free.  The  gross  weight  is  always  recorded  except  in  those  cases  for  which 
the  Customs  regulations  have  provided  official  tares.  The  Customs  officials  never  require 
the  true  country  of  origin  or  of  destination.  They  register  the  port  where  the  bill  of  lading 
is  dated,  for  imports — and  proceed  similarly  in  tlie  case  of  exports. 

Since  the  year  1893,  the  exports  to  and  from  Europe,  are  given  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  inclusive  the  exports  from  and  the  imports  to  the  Black 
Sea  frontier  of  Caucasus,  as  well  as  the  trade  with  Finland,  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  the  foreign  trade  in  1892  is  also  given,  including  the  trade  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  Finnish  frontiers. 

The  following  tables,  giving  the  value  of  exports  and  imports, 
in  thousands  of  paper  roubles,  to  and  from  Europe  (European 
frontier,  exclusive  of  Caucasus)  for  the  last  thirteen  years, 
will  better  show  the  character  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  : — 


Exports 

1882-86 

1887-89 

1890-92 

1893  1 

1894  1 

Articles  of  food 
Raw   and    half -manufac- 
tured articles 
Animals  ... 
Manufactured  goods . 

Total   . 

1,000 
roubles 
323,623 

190,254 

14,787 
8,031 

1,000 
roubles 
400,493 

222,274 
12,597 
17,843 

1,000 
roubles 
300,226 

212,688 
13,938 
18,946 

1,000 
roubles 
332,390 

226,169 
12,777 
23,352 

1,000 
roubles 
428,400 

201,700 
12,200 
22,000 

536,695    661,206 

545,798 

594,688  1  664,300 

1  Including  trade  on  Black  Sea  firontier  of  Caucasus  and  with  Finland. 
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Imports 

1882-86 

1887-89 

1890-92 

18931 

18941 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

Articles  of  food 

108,711 

52,952 

55,735 

72,985' 

66,200 

Raw    and    half- manufac- 

tured articles 

254,646 

230,246 

219,586 

259,030 

314,500 

Animals  .... 

435 

535 

342 

1,338 

2,700 

Manufactured  goods . 
Total   . 

92,564 

64,007 

69,061 

88,603 

131,800 

456,356 

347,740 

344,724 

421,9^6 

515,200 

In  the  exports  are  included  those  to  Russian  Manchuria,  amounting,  in 
1894,  to  35,860,000  roubles. 


To  render  these  figures  comparable  with  one  another,  the  value  of  the 
same  exports  and  imports  for  the  same  years,  but  in  gold,  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  table  : — 


Exports  (in  gold) 

1882-86 

1887-89        1890-92 

18931 

18941 

1,000 

1 
1,000      1       1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

roubles 

roubles    [    roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

Articles  of  food 

202,320 

245,030  1  213,293 

217,000 

287,300 

Raw    and    half- manufac- 

! 

tured  articles 

118,887    134,300  !  149,459 

147,700 

135,200 

Animals  .... 

9,247 

7,600 

9,728 

8,300 

8,200 

Manufactured  goods . 
Total    . 

5,002 

10,830 

13,262 

15,300 

14,7002 

335,456 

397,760 

385,742 

388,300 

445,400 

Imports  (in  gold) 

1882-86 

1887-89 

1890-92    !      1S931 

18941 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000            1,000 

1,000 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles       roubles 

roubles 

Articles  of  food 

67,885 

31,800 

38,356      47,700 

44,400 

Raw    and    half  -  manufac- 

! 

1                 1 

tured  articles 

159,085  i  138,400 

153,699  1  169,100 

210,800 

Animals  .         .         . 

272  '         330           237           900 

1,800 

1  Manufactured  goods . 
Total   . 

56,940      38,670      48,260      57,800 

88,400 

284,182  !  209,200  |  240,522    275,500 

1                 1                 1 

345,400 

Including  trade  on  Black  Sea  frontier  of  Caucasus  and  trade  with  Finland. 
2  12,522,000  to  Vladivostok. 
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The  total  foreign  trade,  tlirough  all  the  frontiers,  appears  as  follows  : — 
Exports  and  imports   from  and  to   the  Empire   (in  thousands  of  paper 
roubles). 


European  frontier,  exclusive  of 
Caucasus   

Trade  with  Finland 

Asiatic    frontier,    inclusive    of 
Caucasus   

Total    .... 
(Caucasus)   . 


1892 


I  Export?: 


399,639 
21,098 


68,672 


489,410 
(50,439) 


Imports 


346,475 
11,948 


Exports 


Imports  Exports  Imports 


403,880 
(8,844) 


520,392 
18,528 


r4,812 


613,732 
(55,749) 


1894 


395,091 
15,836 


463,546 
(11,029) 


596,094 
15,303 


488,443 
18,879 


73,077   52,249 


684,474    559,572 
(52,849)'  (7,914) 


For  the  last  six  years  grain  has  formed,  on  the  average,  55  per  cent,  in 
value  of  the  aggregate  exports  to  Europe.  587  per  cent,  in  1888,  and  51  in 
1889. 

The  official  figures  of  grain  exports  being  now  given  in  units  of  weight  the 
exports  from  European  Russia,  Caucasus,  and  to  Finland  in  1894,  as  well  as 
during  the  two  preceding  years  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


- 

1892. 

1893 

1894 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Wheat 

26,297,180 

50,351,000 

65,966,000 

Rye       .        . 

3,890,600 

10,378,000 

26,307,000 

Barley    . 

14,176,000 

35,854,000 

49,328,000 

Oats 

6,619,500 

18,315,000 

30,436,000 

Maize     . 

6,958,380 

5,137,000 

18,783,000 

Peas 

!           808,420 

1,368,000 

2,756,000 

Various  groats 

i           113,040 

370,000 

1,610,000 

Flour     . 

2,168,400 

2,382,000 

2,609,000 

Other  grain  products 

2,302,780 

5,841,000 

8,222,000 

Total . 

63,334,300 

129,996,400 

205,998,000 

The  export  of  naphtha  for  the  last  five  years  (from  Russia  and  Caucasus  as 
well)  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Year 

Raw  Naphtha 

Oils  for 
Lighting 

Oils  for 
Greasing 

Waste 

Total 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Cwt. 

134,000 

166,000 

5,480 

28,400 

33,800 

Cwt. 
12,713,000 
14,414,700 
15,190,000 
16,034,000 
15,998,000 

Cwt. 
1,472,000 
1,631,500 
1,982,400 
2,042,000 
2,092,000 

Cwt. 

929,000 

986,600 

795,000 

1,030,000 

1,064,000 

Cwt. 
15,248,000 
17,198,300 
17,972,880 
19,134,400 
,    17,062,000 
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The  export  of  eggs  (chiefly  to  Germany,  France,  and  Austria)  is  acquir- 
ing every  year  a  greater  importance,  as  seen  from  the  following  figures  of 
exports  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

No.  of  Eggs 

Value 

Preserved  Eggs  in  Tins 

Roubles 

Cwt. 

Roubles 

1890 

755,000,000 

12,358,000 

27,800 

361,000 

1891 

833,100,000 

12,662,000 

20,640 

255,000 

1892 

739,229,560 

12,217,614 

12,556 

164,770 

1893 

724,000,000 

13,469,000 

22,890 

309,000 

1894 

955,000,000 

15,485,000 

23,860 

381,000 

The  export  of  horses  attained  37,100  horses  and  ponies  in  1894. 
The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  chief  exports 
from  European  Russia  and  North  Caucasia  during  the  last  three  years  : — 


Exports 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Corn,  flour,  sarrazin,  &c. 

164,158,508 

294,751,000 

380,462,000 

Fish  and  caviare 

4,021,373 

4,112,000 

3,895,000 

Butter  and  eggs 

15,571,737 

17,289,000 

19,303,000 

Alcohol  and  gin 
Various  articles  of  food    . 

Articles  of  food   . 

1,653,900 

2,674,000 

3,176,000 

13,842,841 

13,566,000 

21,601,000 

199,248,359 

332,390,000 

428,437,000 

Timber  and  wooden  goods 

49,018,000 

40,406,000 

39,161,000 

Raw  metals  (platinum,  mercy. ) 

2,464,000 

1,422,000 

1,232,000 

.  Oleaginous  grains,  chiefly  lin- 

seed and  grass  seeds     . 

23,071,000 

27,816,000 

31,071,000 

Flax 

56,114,000 

63,827,000 

47,518,000 

Hemp 

15,203,000 

12,746,000 

14,854,000 

Tallow 

717,000 

777,000 

453,000 

Bristle,  hair,  and  feather 

10,365,000 

9,334,000 

7,865,000 

Wool 

11,830,000 

6,428,000 

5,904,000 

Furs 

4,431,000 

5,138,000 

3,502,000 

Naphtha  and  naphtha  oils,  &c. 

26,812,000 

22,381,000 

19,441,000 

Various 

Raw  and  half-manu- 

33,566,000 

35,894,000 

30,664,000 

factured  goods    . 

232,599,000 

226,169,000 

201,665,000 

Including  exports  to  Finland. 


The  principal  imports  into  European  Russia  and  North  Caucasia  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 
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Imports 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Rice 

763,000 

601,000  2 

723,000  2 

Other  grain  and  flour 

947,000 

1,141,000 

447,000 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

5,589,000 

4,608,000 

4,778,000 

Fish 

11,648,000 

10,267,000 

10,178,000 

Tea 

14,031,000 

17,691,000 1 

16,913,000^ 

Coffee 

6,209,000 

6,670,000 

5,851,000 

Tobacco  

2,558,000 

2,275,000 

2,256,000 

Wines 

8,410,000 

7,922,000 

8,145,000 

Raw  cotton      .... 

84,600,000 

64,067,000 

88,655,000 

Cotton  yarn  and  wadding 

3,954,000 

4,416,000 

4,284,000 

Wool,  raw  and  yarn 

8,669,000 

28,880,000 

31,456,000 

Silk,  raw  and  yarn  . 

11,571,000 

12,347,000 

13,286,000 

Leather 

6,668,000 

6,579,000 

13,686,000 

India  rubber   .... 

5,613,000 

6,911,000 

8,161,000 

Colours 

12,964,000 

12,592,000 

15,142,000 

Chemicals        .... 

13,295,000 

12,750,000 

5,023,000 

Coal  and  coke 

12,054,000 

14,265,000 

15,645,000 

Raw  metals     .... 

33,817,000 

— 

36,737,000 

Manufactured  goods : — 

Cotton  Goods  .... 

2,307,000 

2,267,000 

2,488,000 

Other  textile  goods 

5,280,000 

4,054,000 

8,029,000 

Metal  goods    .... 

12,316,000 

16,608,000 

25,231,000 

Machinery       .... 

24,752,000 

28,023,000 

46,253,000 

1  Moreover,  22, 260, 200 roubles'  worth  through  Asia  (19,199,000  in  1893). 

2  Moreover,  2,599,000  roubles'  worth  from  Persia  in  1893,  cand  2,104,000  in  1894. 


The  chief  exports  and  imports  by  the  frontier  of  Asia  (inclusive  of  Cau- 
casia) were  in  1893  : — 


.                         Exports,  1893 

Imports,  1893 

Cereals 

Naphtha,  &c. 

Cottons 

Sugar 

Oil  seeds     . 

Manganese  ore     . 

Woollens     , 

Silk    .... 

Metallic  goods     . 

Various 

1,000  roubles 

24,475 

18,501 

6,531 

5,824 

5,340 

3,114 

1,150 

1,080 

476 

8,042 

Tea     . 
Fruits,  dry . 
Rice    . 
Raw  cotton 
Raw  wool    . 
Animals 
Cottons 
Silks  . 
Various 

1,000  roubles 
19,196 
4,137 
2,603 
3,815 
1,260 
1,189 
1,321 
1,414 
17,683 

Total 
Gold   .... 

74,813 
7,254 

Total 
Gold   .... 

52,618 
4,977 

The  total  exports  and  imports  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion,  not  included  in 
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the  above,  imported  and  exported  to  and  from  European  Russia   and   the 
Black  Sea  frontier  of  the  Caucasus,  are  as  follows,  in  gold  roubles  : — 


Years 

Exports 

Imports 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

20,928,000 

194,000 

177,000 

64,000 

37,446,000 

23,127,000 
80,821,000 

111,555,000 
28,745,000 

130,396,000 

The  amount  of  customs  duties  levied  in  the  Empire,  chiefly  in  gold  and 
partly  in  paper  roubles,  appears  as  follows,  the  year  1894  having  yielded  the 
highest  customs  revenue  on  record  : — 


Roubles 

- 

Roubles 

Gold                    Paper 

Gold 

Paper 

1889 
1890 
1891 

80,239,219 
82,690,494 
79,265,268 

1,644,009 
1,373,089 
1,619,156 

1892 
1893 
1894 

82,420,750 

97,175,007 

114,461,845 

697,023 
3,323,070 
3,861,909 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from,  and  exports  to, 
the  countries  named,  through  the  European  and  Asiatic  frontier,  including 
the  trade  with  Finland,  in  thousands  of  roubles  : — 


_ 

1892 

1893 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

Germany  .... 

101,653 

138,239 

101,180 

132,580 

United  Kingdom 

101,178 

118,524 

118,420 

155,140 

France 

18,491 

35,110 

28,510 

71,840 

Austria-Hungaiy 

15,200 

24,073 

22,860 

34,560 

Belgium  . 
Netherlands 

5,199 

14,940 

11,220 

25,150 

3,790 

19,450 

7,420 

24,670 

Turkey     . 

9,675 

15,910 

8,310 

16,790 

Italy 

9,226 

19,635 

11,610 

30,650 

Sweden  and  Norway 

7,016 

6,551 

8,770 

10,220 

Denmark . 

1,614 

4,841 

2,060 

9,640 

Greece      . 

1,030 

6,812 

990 

7,250 

Roumania 

1,458 

4,943 

1,400 

5,990 

United  States  . 

35,780 

2,535 

31,480 

2,710 

China 

■     27,886 

4,782 

33,110 

4,020 

Persia       . 

12,359 

9,340 

13,940 

11,840 

Egypt       . 

— 

— 

1,830 

16,230 

Other  countries 
Total 

52,325 

63,625 

30,200 

35,800 

403,613 

489,410 

463,550 

599,210 

1  (Finland) 

. 

(11,948) 

(21,098) 

(15,840) 

(18,530) 

(East  Siberia)   . 

— 

— 

— 

(14,520) 

Transit  Trade  . 

18,45 

4,000 

20,45 

2,460 

COMMERCE 
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The  steady  increase  of  customs  duties  from  1869  to  1893  is  seen  from 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  proportions  between  the  customs 
duties  levied  and  the  values  of  the  imports  through  the  European  frontier. 
The  figures  for  articles  of  food  appear  still  higher  when  the  imports  from  Asia 
(tea)  are  taken  into  account : — 


Percentage  of  Custom  Duties  levied  to  the 

Years 

Declared  Values  of  Imports 

Articles 

Goods  used  for 

Manufactured 

of  Food 

Industry 

Goods 
Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

1869 

31 

5 

9 

1879 

41 

10 

15 

1890 

70 

19 

28 

1891 

75 

21 

32 

1892 

79 

23 

29 

1893 

71 

25 

30 

1894 

61 

24 

32 

The  imports  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  exports  of 
British  home  produce  to  Russia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — ■ 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  from  Russia 

into  U.  K.    . 
Exports   to    Russia 

from  U.  K.  . 

£ 
23,750,868 

5,751,601 

£ 
24,110,251 

5,407,402 

£ 
15,122,677 

5,357,018 

£ 

18,574,565 
6,372,236 

£ 
23,598,748 

6,884,480 

The  chief  article  of  import  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  grain, 
mainly  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  as  follows  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Wheat 
Oats  . 
Barley 

£ 
7,481,537 
2,660,499 
2,154,380 

£ 
6,433,804 
3,367,344 
2,029,399 

£ 
1,470,425 
1,601,346 
1,167,314 

£ 
3,095,501 
2,304,088 
2,854,088 

£           ' 
4,284,862  j 
2,967,999 
3,508,840 

Other  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  Russia  in  the  year  1894 
were  flax,  to  the  value  of  1,690,786Z. ;  wood  and  timber,  3,852,490?. ;  flax  seed, 
rape,  and  linseed,  758,247?.;  wool,  245,879Z.;  petroleum,  347,211?.; 
Minor  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  are  tallow  and  stearine, 
l)ristles,  cordage  and  twine,  oil-seed  cake,  and  tar.  The  principal  British 
exports  to  Russia  in  the  year  1894  were  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the 
value  of  1,070,173?.;  lead,  135,790?.;  cotton  stuff's  and  yarn,  of  the  value  of 
395,566?.;  woollens,  with  worsteds  and  yarn,  of  the  value  of  287,905?,;  coal, 
957,773?.;  machinery,  2,006,598?.;  alkali,  72,280?.;  fish,  191,099?. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  (in  equivalent  weight  of  wheat)  im- 
ported from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom   in   five  years   from  both  the 
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northern  and  southern  ports  of  the  Empire,  were  as  follows  : — 1890, 
19,661,558  cwts.  ;  1891,  14,659,191  cwts.  ;  1892,  4,364,973  cwts.  ;  1893, 
10,063,614  cwts.  ;  1894,  16,822,271  cwts. 

The  exports  from  Russian  Turkestan,  via  Bukhara  and  Khiva  (Trans- 
caspian  railway)  attained,  in  1893,  14,943,000  roubles,  chiefly  raw  cotton 
(12,324,000  roubles)  ;  and  the  imports,  13,062,000  roubles,  chiefly  cottons 
(5,544,000  roubles)  ;  cotton  yarn,  885,000  roubles ;  manufactured  goods, 
metals,  and  sugar. 

The  chief  Russian  fair  is  that  of  Nijni  Novgorod.  The  value  of 
the  goods  brought  to  the  fair  in  1894  was  about  15,281, OOOZ.,  being  about 
1,550,000Z.  above  that  of  1893.  The  sales  amounted  to  11,346,000^.,  or  about 
565,000Z.  more  than  in  1893.  Including  orders  for  the  fair  of  1895  and 
banking  operations,  the  transactions  reached  35,843,000Z.  The  principal 
articles  sold  were  :  cottons,  3,702,200^.  ;  woollens,  479,500Z.  ;  flax  goods, 
278,800Z.  ;  wool,  horsehair,  &c.,  219,900^.  ;  furs,  589,800Z.  ;  leather  and 
hides,  630,200Z.  ;  metals  (unwrought),  1,133,800Z.  ;  metals  (wrought), 
213,500^.  ;  drugs  and  chemicals,  204,700^.  ;  tea,  1,412,000Z.  ;  sugar  and 
groceries,  291,700Z.  ;  tobacco,  313,600Z.  ;  fish,  305,300Z.  ;  haberdashery, 
153,900Z.  ;  glass-ware,  &c.,  106,200Z.  ;  liquors,  145,400Z.  ;  Chinese  goods, 
1,412,000Z.  ;  Persian  goods,  107,800Z. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1894  the  registered  mercantile  marine  of  Russia  consisted  of  242 
steamers,  of  211,664  tons  gross,  and  948  sailing  vessels,  of  280,538  tons  net  ; 
total,  1,190  vessels,  of  492,202  tons.  About  one-fourth  of  the  vessels  were 
engaged  in  trading  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  remainder  coasting  vessels, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  Greeks,  sailing  under  the  Russian  flag.  A 
census  made  in  1894  has  given  48  steamers  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  146  in 
the  Black  Sea,  144  in  the  Caspian,  and  9  in  the  White  Sea,  while  the  grand 
total  of  marine  sailing  vessels  is  2,870. 

In  1894  the  navigation  in  the  ports  of  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  coast  of 
the  Caucasus  appeared  as  follows  for  vessels  above  20  tons. 


-, 

Numbers 

Tons 

Of  these  under  Russian  Flag 

Numbers 

Tons 

Vessels  entered : — 
White  Sea 
Baltic  Sea 
Black  and  Azov  Seas  ^ 

Total       . 

Vessels  cleared : — 
White  Sea 
Baltic  Sea 
Black  and  Azov  Seas  ^ 

Total 

683 
5,578 
5,771 

265,434 
3,343,128 
6,234,286 

282 
734 
410 

30,868 
255,256 
404,660 

12,032 

9,842,848 

1,426 

690,784 

667 
5,537 
5,772 

262,632 
3,337,270 
6,189,036 

269 
697 
396 

29,374 
244,504 
400,288 

11,926 

9,788,938 

1,362     ;    674,166 

1  Including  Black  Sea  coast  of  Caucasia. 
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The  Caspian  ports  were  entered  in  1893  by  9,230  steamers  and  5,747  sail- 
ug  vessels  ;  total,  5,970,000  tons.  The  ports  of  the  Pacific  (Vladivostok  and 
Nikolaevsk)  were  visited  by  149  steamers  and  17  sailing  vessels ;  total, 
121,030  tons.  In  the  coasting  trade  the  ports  of  the  White,  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Black  Sea  were  entered  by  32,136  vessels  (10,634,000  tons)  in  1893. 

The  total  trade  (imports  and  exports)  of  the  chief  ports  of  Kussia  (in 
millions  of  roubles)  has  been  : — 


- 

1891 

1892  . 

1 
1893 

St.  Petersburg          .         .         .      •  . 

129 

117 

152 

Odessa 

162 

112 

131 

Libau 

56 

43 

53 

Riga 

65 

59 

72 

Reval 

52 

40 

30 

Batum 

35 

34 

34 

The 


movements  of  passengers  and  emigrants  in  the  empire  has  been  : — 


- 

Entered  Russia 

Left  Russia 

1861-70 

764,009 

825,319 

1871-75 

728,104 

772,692 

1876-80 

634,800 

870,000 

1881-85 

862,700 

923,300 

1886-90 

1,557,000 

1,605,400 

1891 

2,648,100 

2,508,400 

1892 

1,901,200 

1,875,900 

1893 

2,034,574 

2,087,591 

Internal  Communications. 
I.  Rivers  and  Canals. 

In  1893,  98,387  smaller  vessels,  and  146,766  rafts  were  unloaded 
at  the  river  ports  of  European  Kussia  and  Poland,  the  value  of  merchandise 
thus  transported  exceeding  257,000,000  roubles,  and  its  total  weight, 
190,500,000  tons.  Plying  on  Russian  rivers  (exclusive  of  Finland  and 
Caucasus)  in  1891  were  1,824  steamers,  103,200  nominal  horse-power,  capable 
of  receiving  a  load  of  141,700  tons,  and  valued  at  75,576,600  roubles  (crews, 
25,814  men).  There  were  besides  20,125  vessels  of  various  denominations, 
capable  of  carrying  about  6,500,000  tons  (cost,  38,327,000  roubles;  crews, 
90,356  men).  An  average  of  72  steamers  (3,395  horse-power)  and  6,102  boats 
(1,880,000  tons)  has  been  built  during  the  years  1888-91.  Of  the  latter,  the 
greatest  number  is  destroyed  every  year. 

The  river  fleet  of  European  Russia  and  Poland  consisted  in  1893  of  1,943 
steamers,  thus  distributed  in  the  different  basins  :  Volga,   1,096  ;  Neva  and 
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lakes,  225  ;  Dnieper,  236  ;  Don,  146  ;  Northern  Dvina,  82  ;  Western  Dvina, 
62;  Vistula,  28;  Dniester,  16;  Lakes  Pskov  and  Chudskoye,  13;  Nyeman, 
13  ;  Narova,  5  ;  Urals,  Eastern  Slope,  3. 

In  1893  102  steamers  navigated  on  the  rivers  of  West  Siberia,  the  traffic 
attaining  an  aggregate  of  322,000  tons,  and  66  steamers  plied  on  the  rivers 
of  East  Siberia. 

The  naphtha  flotilla  of  the  Caspian  Sea  numbers  57  steamers  and  263 
sailing  vessels,  which  have  transported  above  30,000,000  cwt.  of  naphtha. 

In  1893  Russia  and  Poland  had  46,277  English  miles  of  navigable  rivers, 
and  499  miles  of  canals  and  648  miles  of  canalized  rivers.  The  traffic  on  the 
rivers  of  European  Russia  proper  (exclusive  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasus) 
was  in  tons  : — 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Total 


18,458,000 
16,659,000 
16,710,000 
16,480,000 


Corn 


2,570,000 
2,227,000 
1,996,000 
1,482,000 


Fuel  Wood 


2,230,000 
3,510,000 
3,705,000 
3,282,000 


Timber 


8,030,000 
7,816,000 
6,470,000 
7,011,000 


Naphtha 


984,000 

714,000 

1,153,000 

1,378,000 


Of  the  whole  river  traffic  (including  rafts)  of  European  Russia,  67  per 
cent,  falls  upon  the  system  of  the  Volga  and  the  Neva — the  remainder  being  : 
28  per  cent,  on  the  Dnieper-Nyemen  and  Dvina  system,  3  per  cent,  only 
on  the  Don,  1  '4  per  cent,  on  the  Dniester,  and  1  "1  on  the  Narova. 

II.  Railways. 

The  activity  of  the  Russian  railways,  exclusive  of  the  Transcaspian  railway 
and  those  of  Finland,  is  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
length,  gross  receipts,  working  expenses,  and  net  receipts,  as  also  the  number 
of  passengers  and  amounts  of  goods  carried  for  the  last  five  years,  according  to 
the  last  figures  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications. 


Years     E.  miles 


1891 
1892 
1893 


17,594 
18,059 
18,441 
18,441 
21,690 


Gross 
Receipts 


Paper  Roubles 
282,690,784 
284,530,638 
296,087,000 
301,709,000 
328,793,000 


Working 
Expenses 


Paper  Roubles 

168,832,542 
171,774,282 
177,651,000 
194,032,000 
199,362,000 


Net  Receipts     Passengers 


Paper  Roubles 
113,858,242 
112,756,356 
118,436,000 
107,676,000 
129,431,000 


Persons 

45,005,162 

46,505,000 

47,942,765 

49,353,000 

51,523,000 


Goods 
carried 


Tons 
67,473,000 
67,381,000 
69,848,000 
72,311,100 
78,134,000 


On  September  1,  1895,  Russia  had  the  following  length  of  railways,  in 
English  miles  : — Opened  in  Russia,  Poland,  Siberia,  and  Caucasia  :  State  rail- 
ways, 13,506 ;  private,  7,427  ;  in  Finland,  1,397  ;  in  Transcaspian  region 
and  Turkestan,  890;  total,  23,220.  Building:  in  Russia,  Poland,  Siberia, 
and  Caucasia,  7,844  ;  in  Finland,  166  ;  in  Turkestan,  96  ;  total,  8,106. 

During  the  year  1894  some  of  the  chief  railways  were  bought  by  the 
State — namely,  the  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw  and  to  Moscow  lines,  the 
Moscow-Nijni  Novgorod,  the  Riga-Orel,  the  Sebastopol,  and  several  other 
lines,  representing  a  total  of  2,891  E.  miles.  The  South  Western  railways 
were  bought  in  1895. 

The  chief  line  in  construction  was  the  Trans-Siberian,  4,950  miles,  which 
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it  is  proposed  to  complete  in  1905,  at  the  cost  of  about  150,000,000  roubles. 
On  December  11,  1895,  the  first  section  from  Tchelyabinsk  (which  is  already 
connected  by  rail  with  Samara,  vid  the  ironworks  Zlatoust  and  Mias)  to 
Omsk,  493  miles,  was  ready,  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  bridge  across  the 
Irtysh  ;  the  second  section,  Omsk  to  the  Ob  River,  384  miles,  was  nearly 
ready  ;  and  building  was  begun  on  the  next  three  sections :  Ob  to  Krasnoyarsk 
on  the  Yenisei,  476  miles  (rails  already  laid  on  December  17,  1895),  Kras- 
noyarsk to  Irkutsk,  672  miles,  and  Station  Mysovaya  on  Lake  Baizal  to 
Sryetensk  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Amur,  701  miles.  At  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  railway,  the  section  from  Vladivostok  to  Grafskaya,  a  village  on 
the  Usuri,  250  miles,  was  nearly  ready,  and  building  proceeded  on  the  North 
Usuri  section,  from  Grafskaya  to  Khalarovsk  on  the  Amur,  225  miles ;  rails 
were  laid  on  53  miles  of  that  section.  The  branch,  Tchelyabinsk  to  Ekaterin- 
burg, 150  miles,  which  will  connect  the  main  trunk  with  the  Middle  Urals 
line  Perm-Ekaterinburg-Tyumeii,  was  in  construction.  A  new  great  railway, 
from  Perm  to  Vyatka  and  thence  to  Kotlas,  on  the  Northern  Dvina,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Vychezda,  in  order  to  make  Arkhangelsk  the  chief  port  of 
West  Siberia,  has  been  projected.  It  will  have  a  length  of  619  miles,  and 
its  cost  is  estimated  at  35,000,000  roubles.  A  sum  of  100,489,580  roubles 
has  been  subscribed  for  new  railways  in  the  budget  estimate  of  1896,  out  of 
which  84,763,580  for  the  Siberian  railway  and  works  connected  with  it,  and 
10,000,000  for  local  feeding  branches. 

Two  other  important  lines  were  begun  in  1895,  one  in  Caucasia,  to  con- 
nect Tiflis  with  Kars  (188  miles),  and  another  in  Central  Asia.  This  last 
will  connect  the  Samarcand  terminus  ofj  the  Transcaspian  railway  with 
Andijan  in  Ferganah,  and  have  a  branch  to  Tashkend,  capital  of  Russian 
Turkestan.  Length,  342  miles ;  estimated  cost,  27,000,000  roubles.  In 
construction  in  1894  were :  in  Caucasia,  a  branch  line  from  the  main 
Vladikavkaz  line  to  Petrovsk  on  the  Caspian,  and  the  Borjom  tunnel ;  in 
European  Russia,  Diinaburg  to  Vitebsk  ;  Kursk  to  Vorsnezh ;  Moscow  to 
Kazan  ;  Tamboff  to  Kamyshin  ;  and  St.  Petersburg  to  Sestroryetsk. 

The  number  of  passengers  on  Russian  railways  being  small  (from  one- 
third  to  one-tenth  of  that  on  the  railways  of  Western  Europe),  a  zone-tariff  for 
passengers  was  introduced  in  1894,  whereby  the  cost  of  travelling  was  so 
much  reduced  that  the  fare  for  a  journey  of  3,000  versts  (1,989  miles)  is 
now  16  roubles  80  copecks,  instead  of  43  roubles  13  copecks  as  formerly. 

The  rolling  stock  on  January  1,  1894,  was:  7,333  steam  engines,  8,118 
passengers'  carriages,  159,587  goods  carriages,  and  256  post  carriages.  More- 
over, on  the  Transcaspian  railway,  110  locomotives  and  1,080  carriages. 

The  capital  spent  for  the  construction  of  all  the  Russian  railways  (exclusive 
of  Finland  and  Transcaspian)  reached  on  January  1,  1894,  1,613,875,433 
metallic  roubles  and  806,312,792  paper  roubles,  or  about  2,145,000,000  metallic 
roubles  (336,750,000?.).  On  January  1,  1894,  the  share  of  the  State  in  the 
private  railways,  constructed  with  the  aid  of  the  State  (11,280  miles),  was  as 
follows : — 

Metallic  roubles         Paper  roubles 

Shares  guaranteed  by  the  State       .         193,846,000  88,979,000 

Obligations 297,934,000         195,874,000 

Consolidated  obligations  taken  by 

the  State 993,569,000         170,595,000 

Loans  to  railway  companies  .  56,286,000        250,564,000 


Total 1,541,635,000        705,812,000 

;=  2,006,000,000  metallic  roubles. 
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which  sum  represents  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  these  railways.  It 
appears  considerably  lower  than  in  previous  years,  on  account  of  several  lines 
of  railways  having  been  bought  by  the  State.  The  yearly  guarantee  upon 
this  capital  was  119,323,000  paper  roubles. 

The  debts  of  the  railways  to  the  State  (for  guarantee,  obligations,  and 
loans)  attained  on  January  1,  1893,  839,604,000  paper  roubles. 

In  1893  the  sum  paid  by  the  State  on  account  of  guarantees  was  6,497,578 
roubles  to  private  railways,  and  8,736,223  roubles  to  State  railways. 

The  charters  granted  to  railway  companies  are  for  the  most  part  terminable 
after  between  75  and  85  years  ;  but  some  small  companies  have  charters  only 
for  37  years. 

The  State  railways  in  1893  gave  a  net  revenue  of  81,098,371  roubles,  as 
against  32,107,026  roubles  in  1891.  But  at  the  same  time  the  payments  of 
interest  upon  the  capital  borrowed  for  and  purchase  of  the  same  lines  attained 
80,733,350,  thus  showing  a  net  revenue  of  365,021  roubles. 

III.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  following  are  the  postal  statistics  for  1893  : — Number  of  offices,  6,805. 


Sent  out. 

Interior. 

International. 

Letters  and  Postcards  . 
Letters  with  Money    . 
Value,  Roubles  .     .     . 
Periodicals  &  Book  Post 

222,750,000 

15,225,000 

3,820,402,000 

172,663,000 

29,597,000 

526,000 

82,326,500 

18,106,000 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  Russia  on  January  1,  1894,  was 
75,818  English  miles,  and  the  length  of  wire  149,538  English  miles  ;  there 
were  2,133  stations.  Of  the  total  system,  about  nineteen-twentieths  were 
the  property  of  the  State.  The  total  number  of  telegrams  carried  in  1893 
was  73,593,624.  The  length  of  the  telephone  lines  attained  14,060  miles,  and 
the  number  of  telephone  messages  was  10,766,000  in  1894,  as  against  109,950 
in  1891.  The  actual  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs 
combined  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Income 

Expenditure 

Roubles 

Roubles 

1890 

30,925,903 

25,219,619 

1891 

1 

25,392,709 

1892 

34,017,622 

25,769,010 

1893 

34,458,066 

24,085,362 

1894 

35,609,919 

26,144,108 

1  Posts  only,  20,626,343. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  amount  of  money  coined  at  the  mint  in  1891  was  6,446,668  roubles, 
as  against  30,371,856  roubles  in  1890.  It  included  gold,  2,735,140  roubles  ; 
silver,  3,486,508  roubles ;  copper,  225,000  roubles.  The  amount  of  metallic 
money  in  circulation  is  not  known.     As  to  paper  money,  it  amounted,  on 
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January  1,   1894,  to  1,196,281,634  roubles,  covered  by  361,505,032  roubles 
in  gold,  leaving  thus  uncovered  554,024,086  paper  roubles. 

1.  The  Bank  of  Russia  acts  in  a  double  capacity — of  State  Bank  and  of  a 
commercial  bank.  Its  accounts,  inclusive  of  those  of  its  99  branches,  on 
December  13,  1895,  were  : — 

A.  Emission  of  paper  currency: — 
Liabilities — 


Paper,  roubles  in  circulation 

Do.,  temporary  emissions    .         .         .         , 

Assets — 
Metallic  fund      ...... 

Do. ,  for  temporary  emissions 

Debt  of  the  Treasury  for  paper  money. 

B.  Commercial  operations : — 
Liabilities — 

Foundation  capital        .... 

Reserve  ,,  .         . 

Capital  for  building  new  house 

Current  accounts,  private  and  State's    . 

Unredeemable  deposits 

Interest  bearing  deposits 

Interest  due  and  various  transferable  sums 

Transfers      ...... 

Interest  for  the  current  year's  operations 

Profits  of  1893 

Profits  and  losses 


Roubles 
1,046,281,684 
75,000,000 

375,000,000 

75,000,000 

671,281,634 


Total     1,121,281,634 


Roubles 
50,000,000 

3,000,000 
471,294 
428,047,106 
84,529,269 
34,220,647 
27,339,351 
82,099,000 
19,813,625 

4,877,227 
10,742,472 


Assets — 


Cash 


paper 


paper  money 

,,       gold  and  silver  . 

,,       small  coin 
Difference  on  gold  for  guarantee  of 
Sums  at  Bankers'  abroad 
Discounted  bills   .... 
Paid  on  current  accounts  guaranteed  by 
Loans  under  securities  . 
Bonds,  &c. ,  belonging  to  the  Bank 
Accounts  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank 
Miscellaneous        .... 


Deposited  in  trust 


securities 


Total    745,138,951 


Roubles 

61,183,063 

3,680,676 

3,919,348 

25,860,000 

22,122,502 

189,408,087 

57,132,352 

130,885,457 

97,722,758 

96,534,272 

56,700,436 


Total     745,138,951 
2,642,718,418 


2.  The  Savings  Banks. — On  October  1,  1894,  the  number  of  savings 
banks  (State  and  postal)  was  3,180,  the  depositors  numbered  1,597,412,  and 
the  deposits  amounted  to  329,432,360  roubles. 

3.  State  Banks  for  mortgage  loans  to  the  nobility,  on  January  1,  1895, 
showed  loans  gi-anted  amounting  to  441,713,300  roubles,  the  remaining  debt 
being  350,769,858  roubles. 

3  M  * 
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4.  Land  Bank  for  tJie  picrchase  of  land  by  the  peasants. — -Up  to  January 
1,  1893,  the  bank  had  made  9,896  loans  to  village  communities,  associa- 
tions, and  separate  individuals,  representing  an  aggregate  of  268,499  house- 
holders. They  bought  4,704,107  acres,  valued  at  82,729,146  roubles,  of  which 
65,171,629  roubles  were  lent  by  the  bank,  and  17,557,517  roubles  paid  by  the 
buyers.  During  the  year  1893,  1,487  new  loans  for  the  sum  of  5,175,814 
roubles  were  granted.  . 

On  January  1,  1893,  there  were  in  European  Russia,  Poland,  and  Cau- 
casus, 36  mortgage  banks,  including  both  those  for  the  nobility  and  for  the 
peasantry.  The  extent  of  their  operations  is  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment : — 


Land  estates 

Properties  in  towns 

Number  of  Mortgages     ;     102,313 
Area  in  acres         .         125,057,220 
Loans,  roubles      .      1,214,149,281 
Unpaid,  roubles  .      1, 131, 098, 046 

Number  of  Mortgages      .     44,059 
Value  in  roubles  .      1,209,511,204 
Loans,  roubles      .         752,578,750 
Unpaid,  roubles    .        564,773,883 

In  1893  there  were  40  banking  companies,  101  societies  of  mutual  credit, 
and  242  municipal  banks.  Their  aggregate  assets  and  liabilities  balanced  at 
1,086,476,000  roubles. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  legal  unit. of  money  is  the  silver  Rouble  of  100  Kopeeks.  It  is  of  the 
value  of  55.  2*054c?,,  but  in  official  calculations  6*40  roubles  are  taken  as 
equal  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  are  the  imperial  and  half  imperial  of  10  and  5  roubles.  The 
half-imperial  weighs  6 '544041  grammes  '916  fine,  and  contains,  therefore, 
5*998704  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Its  value,  in  paper  roubles,  for  the.  year 
1896,  has  been  settled  at  7r.  72c.,  and  15r.  45c.  for  the  imperial.  The  new 
imperial  weighs  12*902  grammes  '900  fine,  and  consequently  contains  11*6118 
-grammes  of  fine  gold.  Its  value,  in  paper  roubles,  has  been  settled  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  for  the  year  1896,  at  15  roubles  for  the  imperial,  and 
7r.  50c.  for  the  half-imperial.  The  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  currency  is 
thus  established  for  the  year  1896  at  1| :  1. 

The  silver  rouble  weighs  20*7315  grammes  •86806  fine,  or  (in  the  new 
coinage)  19*9957  grammes  '900  fine,  and  consequently  contains  17*994 
grammes  of  fine  silver.  Besides  the  silver  rouble,  inconvertible  credit  notes 
are  legal  tender.  In  circulation  there  is  little  else  than  paper  money 
(100,  25,  10,  5,  3,  and  1  rouble  notes),  the  average '  value  being  about  10 
roubles  to  the  pound  sterling.  In  1890  the  value  of  a  paper  rouble  was 
27*09c?.  For  budget  purposes  the  official  value  in  1891  was  1*60  paper  to  1 
silver  rouble,  or  22  *43o?. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


1   Verst  (500  saj^nes) 

1  Sajlne  (3  arshins) 
1  Arshin  (16  vershok) 
1  Square  verst 


3,500  ft.,  or  two-thirds  of  a  statute 

mile  (0*6629). 
7  feet  English. 
28  inches. 
0*43941  square  mile. 
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1  Dessiatine     , 

1  Pound  (96  zolot7iiks  =  Z2  lot) 

1  Pood  (40  pounds)  . 

63  Poods   .         .         .         . 
1  Ship  Last     . 
1   Vcdro  (8  shtoffs)   . 
1    Tchetvert  (8  tchetveriJcs) 


2-69972  English  acres. 
-1%  of  a  pound  English  (0*90283  lb.)., 
36  lbs.  English. 
0-32244  cwt. 
1  ton, 

about  2  tons  (1-8900). 
2|  imperial  gallons  (2-707). 
5-77  imperial  bushels,   oryVi^ipen^l 
quarter  (0-72186). 


I  Diploiiiatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Russia  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador.— His  Excellency  Privy  Councillor  Georges  de  Staal,  accre- 
idited  July  1,  1884. 
i      Councillor  of  Embassy. — M.  P.  Lessar.     First  Secretary. — M.  Kroupensky. 

Military  Attache. — Colonel  Yermoloff. 

Naval  AttacM. — Captain  Prince  Oukhtomsky. 

Consul-General. — A.  de  Yolborth. 


Russia  has  also  consular  representatives  at  :- 


Aberdeen,  V.C. 
Belfast,  V.C. 
Bristol,  V.C 
Cardiff,  V.C. 
Cork,  V.C. 
Dublin,  V.C. 
Dundee,  V.C. 


Glasgow,  V.  C. 
Hull,  V.C. 
Leith,  V.C. 
Liverpool,  C. 
Newcastle,  V.C. 
Plymouth,  V.C. 
Southampton,  V.C. 


Cape  Town,  C. 
Gibraltar,  C. 
Hong  Kong,  C. 
Malta,  C. 
Melboui-ne,  C. 
Singapore,  V.C. 
Sydney,  C. 


2.   Of  Great  Britain  in  Russia. 


Ambassador. — Sir  N.  R.  O'Conor,  K.C.B.,   C.M.G.,  appointed  to 

St.  Petersburg,  October  24,  1895. 
Secretary  of  Embassy. — William  E.  Goschen.     , 
Military  AttacM. — Major  W.  H.  Waters,  R.A. 
Commercial  Secretary. — Edward  FitzGerald  Law 
Consul-General  and  Translator. — J.  Michell. 
There  are  also  British  Consular  representatives  at  : — 


V.C. 


Abo,  V.C. 
Archangel, 
Batum,  C. 
Berdiansk,  V.C. 
Bjorneborg,  V.C. 
Cronstadt,  V.C. 


Helsingfors,  V.C. 
Kertch,  V.C. 
Moscow,  V.C. 
Nicolaieff,  V.C. 
Odessa,  C.  G. 
Poti,  V.C. 


Revel,  V.C. 
Riga,  C.  ■ 
Sebastopol,  V.C. 
Taganrog,  C. 
Warsaw,  C.  G. 


FINLAND. 

The  Government  of  Finland  and  her  relations  to  the  Empire  have  been 
referred  to  on  page  857  ;  its  area  and  population  given  on  page  860  ;  and  its 
army  on  page  879.  Of  the  total  area  11-15  per  cent,  is  under  lakes.  Accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  August  14,  1890,  the  circulation  of  Russian  paper  roubles  and 
silver  money  has  been  rendered  obligatory.  The  penal  code,  elaborated  by  the 
Senate,  which  had  to  be  promulgated  on  January  1, 1891,  has  been  stopped  by 
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the  Russian  Government  till  further  notice.    In  1891  the  postal  administration 
of  Finland  was  subjected  to  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Interior. 


Population. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  population  is  seen  from  the  following : — 


Years 

In  Towns 

In  Country 

Total 

1830 

76,489 

1,295,588 

1,372,077 

1870 

131,603 

1,637,166 

1,768,769 

1880 

173,401 

1,887,381 

2,060,782 

18901 

235,227 

2,144,913 

2,380,140 

18911 

244,798 

2,167,337 

2,412,135 

1892- 

250,917 

2,181,036 

2,431,953 

1  December  31,  1890,  1891,  and  1892. 

Of  the  total  population  there  were  at  end  of  1892  : — Lutherans,  2,384,710  ; 
Greek  Orthodox  and  raskolniks,  45,826  ;  Roman  Catholics,  466,  Methodists, 
169  ;  Baptists,  782. 

The  chief  towns,  with  population,  of  Finland  are  : — Helsingfors  (with 
Sveaborg),  66,734  ;  Abo,  32,184  ;  Tammerfors,  22,169  ;  Wiborg,  21,870  ;  UM- 
borg,  13,051 ;  Bjbrneborg,  10,468  ;  Nikolaistad  (Wasa),  10,952  ;  Kuopio,  9,154. 

The  movement  of  the  population  in  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Years 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Marriages 


Births 


Deaths 


16,099 
16,885 
16,572 
14,825 
14,095 


77,881 
77.860 
82,128 
76,433 
73,030 


45,679 
46,479 
50,715 
57,486 
51,002 


Excess  of  Births 


32,102 
31,405 
31,413 
18,947 
22.028 


Immigration  in  1893,  53,121.     Emigration,  52,840. 
In  1893  there  were  about  2,112,000  Finns,  332,000  Swedes,  6,700  Russian^ 
1,800  Germans,  1,140  Laps. 

Instruction. 


In  1894  Finland  had  1  university,  with  1,802  students  (73  ladies) ;  1  poly- 
technic, 155  students  ;  32  lyceums  and  progymnasiums  (23  State),  5,390 
pupils;  20  real  schools,  606  pupils;  61  girls'  schools,  4,612  pupUs  ;  1,032 
higher  primary  schools,  with  67,405  pupils ;  4  normal  schools,  with 
475  pupils.  There  are  besides  7  navigation  schools,  with  141  pupils  ;  8 
commercial  schools,  with  230  male  and  187  female  pupils  ;  43  evening  and 
Sunday  professional  schools,  with  1,178  pupils  ;  2  agricultural  institutes, 
12  agricultural  and  19  dairy  schools,  with  385  male  and  196  female  pupils  ; 
5  trade  schools,  with  320  pupils.  Out  of  470,382  children  of  school 
age  (from  7  to  16  years  old),  only  21,523  received  no  education. 

There  were,  in  1894,  68  Swedish  and  86  Finnish  newspapers  and  reviews 
published. 


PAUPERISM — FINANCE — INDUSTRY 

Pauperism  and  Crime. 
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The  number  of  paupers  in  1892  supported  by  the  towns  and  the  village 
communities  was  96,604  (4*0  per  cent,  of  the  population)  ;  and  the  total  cost 
was  3,438,898  marks. 

The  prison  population,  at  the  end  of  1892,  was  1,699  men  and  617  women, 
while  the  number  of  sentences  pronounced  for  crimes  in  1892  was  2,712,  and 
for  minor  offences  14,736. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  1895  were  67,635,174  marks  (4,385,618  marks 
being  left  from  previous  budgets,  and  17,550,000  marks  being  the  amount  of 
an  external  loan),  and  expenditure  the  same  (13,923,462  marks  being  left  for 
the  next  year).  Of  the  revenue,  5,807,620  marks  came  from  direct  taxes  ; 
22,360,000  marks  indirect  taxes.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  military 
affairs,  6,809,371  marks;  civil  administration,  8,848,069  marks  ;  worship 
and  education,  6,921,980  ;  public  debt,  8,722,160. 

The  public  debt  on  January  1,  1895,  amounted  to  73,180,430  marks,  as 
against  85,130,944  marks  on  January  1,  1890;  of  which  2,585,000  marks 
internal. 


Industry. 

The  land  was  divided  in  1892  among  114,740  owners  (345  nobles,  2,218 
Burger,  111,557  peasants,  and  297  foreigners  in  1888),  and  the  landed  property 
was  distributed  as  follows  : — Less  than  12|  acres,  24,725  persons  (as  against 
42,592 in  1885)  ;  from  12^ to  62^  acres,  48,958  persons,  from  62^  to  250  acres, 
27,646  persons  ;  more  than  250  acres,  13,411  persons.     Small  farmers,  69,739. 

The  crop  of  1892  was  in  hectolitres  :— Wheat,  39,820;  rye,  3,242,685; 
barley,  1,470,478  ;  oats,  4,582,739  ;  sarrazin,  8,188  ;  peas,  66,650  ;  potatoes, 
3,801,156  ;  flax,  1,830  tons  ;  hemp,  683  tons. 

Of  domestic  animals  Finland  had: — Horses,  261,333;  horned  cattle, 
1,008,572  ;  sheep,  995,551  ;  swine,  176,135  ;  reindeer,  106,290 ;  goats,  14,856  ; 
poultry,  310,773. 

The  crown  forests  cover  14,166,244  hectares.  Their  maintenance  cost 
636,016  francs,  and  the  income  derived  from  them  was  2,098,652  francs.  In 
1892  there  were  176  saw  mills  with  water  motors,  and  200  steam  mills,  as 
against  117  in  1888.  They  give  occupation  to  10,420  workers,  and  their  aggre- 
gate production  was  1,437,611  cubic  metres  of  timber,  as  against  3,003,354 
cubic  metres  in  1889. 

The  annual  produce  of  pig-iron  and  iron,  in  metric  tons,  for  seven  years, 
was  : — 


Years 

Ore 

Pig-iron 

Iron 

1886 

27,716 

18,052 

17,056 

1887 

30,531 

20,711 

15,436 

1888 

34,859 

19,685 

11,707 

1889 

48,693 

15,060 

12,227 

1890 

59,435 

23,749 

16,948 

'         1891 

58,692 

23,072 

19,780 

1892 

58,210 

24,167 

19,710 
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Finland  had  in  1892,  6,963  large  and  small  manufactures,  employing  an 
aggregate  of  58,946  workers,  and  yielding  an  aggregate  product  of  169,191,419 
marks  (6,767,657Z.)-     The  chief  were  :— 


- 

No.  of 

Establishments 

No.  of 
Workers 

Production 

Iron  and  mechanical  works 
TextQes     .... 
Wood  and  bone  industries  , 
Distilleries  and  breweries    . 
Paper         .... 
Leather      .... 
Chemicals  .... 

1,043 
50 
681 
130 
132 
717 
217 

10,750 
6,258 

12,765 
1,911 
3,885 
2,368 
2,148 

Marks 

24,955,631 

18,954,303 

38,401,933 

8,556,975 

12,570,888 

9,904,044 

4,337,511 

The  total  amount  of  steam  engines  attained  764  ;  horse-power,  15,643. 


Commerce. 

The  exterior  trade  of  Finland  appears  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  marks 
(francs)  : — 


— 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

from 

to 

from 

to 

from 

to 

Russia 

60,602 

32,685 

50,100 

40,100 

47,600 

43,600 

Sweden  and  Norway 

9,980 

4,938 

8,700 

5,400 

9,700 

5,000 

Denmark 

3,985 

11,546 

5,600 

14,300 

3,900 

18,800 

Germany 

42,421 

8,054 

36,100 

7,800 

49,000 

9,000 

Great  Britain  . 

17,184 

20,950 

14,300 

25,400 

17,100 

32,800 

Spain 

1,796 

5,476 

1,400 

4,800 

2,000 

11,500 

France     . 

2,115 

3,957 

2,100 

9,300 

9,400 

15,300 

Various  . 

Total      . 

3,568 

5,877 

7,900 

7,700 
114,800 

145,651 

93,683 

126,200 

138,700 

136,000 

The  chief  items  of  export  are  :  timber  (61,300,000  marks  in  1894,  as 
against  28,699,000  in  1887),  butter  (24,30  ,000),  paper,  paper  mass,  and 
cardboard  (11,900,000),  iron  and  iron  goods  (3,200,000),  cottons  (2,800,000), 
leather,  hides,  tar,  and  pitch. 

The  chief  imports  were: — Cereals  (34,300,000  marks),  coffee  and  sugar 
(18,400,000),  iron  and  hardware  (5,800,000),  cotton  and  other  tissues 
(8,600,000),  raw  cotton  (5,600,000),  machinery  (4,900,000),  chemicals,  leather 
ware,  tobacco,  colours,  and  oils. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Finland  in 
1894  was  as  follows  : — 
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1894 

Entered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Finnish   . 
Russian  . 
Foreign   . 

Total       . 

6,042 
560 

1,887 

731,446 

70,644 

845,198 

6,059 

542 

1,881 

726,104 

67,432 

843,336 

8,489 

1,647,288 

8,482 

1,636,872 

The  Finnish  commercial  navy  numbered  on  January  1,  1894,  1,858  sailing 
vessels  of  232,889  tons,  and  417  steamers,  9,492  horse-power,  27,616  tons; 
total,  2,275  vessels  of  260,505  tons. 


Internal  Communications. 

iFor  internal  communications  Finland  has  a  remarkable  system  of  lakes 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  canals.  The 
number  of  vessels  passing  through  the  canals  of  Finland  every  year  is  from 
15,000  to  20,545  in  1893,  and  the  net  revenue  from  the  canals  varies  from 
230,000  to  600,000  marks  every  year  (254,018  in  1893). 

At  the  end  of  1895  there  were  1,412  miles  of  railways,  all  but  20  miles 
belonging  to  the  State.  The  traffic  in  1893  was  2,555,506  passengers  and 
1,077,213  tons  of  goods.  The  total  cost  of  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1893 
was  167,631,759  marks.  The  total  revenue  of  the  same  in  1893  was  13,404,259 
marks,  and  the  total  expenditure  9,112,665  marks. 

Finland  had  593  post-offices  in  1893,  and  revenue  and  expenses  were 
respectively  1,900,000  and  1,833,120  marks;  united  letters  and  post-cardsj 
9,372,426  ;  parcels,  &c.  1,560,766  ;  journals,  8,530,400. 

The  149  savings-bank  had  on  December  31,  1892,  78,966  depositors,  with 
aggregate  deposits  of  39,818,642  marks. 

Money,  Weights,  &c. 

The  markka  of  100  pe7mi  is  of  the  value  of  a  franc,  9|d.  The  standard 
is  gold,  and  the  markka,  though  not  coined  in  gold,  is  the  unit. 

Gold  coins  are  20  and  10-markka  pieces.  They  contain  '2903225  grammes 
of  fine  gold  to  the  markka. 

Silver  coins  are  2,  1,  |,  and  | -markka  pieces. 

Copper  coins  are  10,  5,  and  1-penni  pieces. 

The  paper  currency  is  exchangeable  at  par  against  gold  or  silver. 

The  unit  of  linear  measure  is  the  foot,  which  is  -  0  '2969  metre,  or  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  English  foot.  1  verst  (3,600  Finn,  feet)  =  nearly  |  of  a 
statute  mile  ;  1  titn7iland  {56,000  square  Finn,  feet)  =  nearly  1^  acre  (0-49364 
hectare);  1  tmma  (63  kannor)  =  nesirlj  4^  bushels  (1*6488  hectolitre;  1 
sk&lpund  =  yViT  of  Eng.  lb,  (425 '01  grammes);  1  centner  (100  sk&lpund  =  5 
lispund)  =  ^W  of  Eng.  ton  (45-501  kilogrammes).  Metric  measures  are  now 
in  general  use. 
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KUSSIAN  DEPENDENCIES  IN  ASIA. 

The  following  two  States  in  Central  Asia  are  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Russia  : — 

BOKHARA. 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  41°  and 
37°,  and  between  E.  longitude  62°  and  72°,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian 
province  of  Turkestan,  on  the  east  by  the  Pamir,  on  the  south  by  Afghanistan, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Kara  Kum  desert 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  the  Ameer  Sayid  Abdul  Ahad,  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Ameer,  by  a  slave  girl ;  born  about  1860,  educated  in  Russia,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1885. 

The  modern  State  of  Bokhara  was  founded  by  the  Usbegs  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  power  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  crushed  by  Tamerlane, 
The  dynasty  of  Manguts,  to  which  the  present  ruler  belongs,  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  Mir  Muzaffar-ed-din  in  1866  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
against  the  Russians,  who  thereupon  invaded  his  dominions,  and  forced 
him  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  the  territory  now  forming  the  Russian  district  of 
Syr  Daria,  to  consent  to  the  demand  for  a  war  indemnity,  and  to  permit 
Russian  trade.  In  1873  a  further  treaty  was  signed,  in  virtue  of  which  no 
foreigner  was  to  be  admitted  to  Bokhara  without  a  Russian  passport,  and  the 
State  became  practically  a  Russian  dependency. 

Ameers  of  Bokhara. — Sayid  Ameer  Hyder,  1799-1826  ;  Mir  Hussein,  1826  ; 
Mir  Omir,  1826-27  ;  Mir  NasruUa,  1827-60  ;  Muzaffer-ed-din,  1860-85. 

Area  about  92,000  square  miles,  population  about  2,500,000.  Chief  towns 
—Bokhara,  100,000  ;  Karshi,  25,000  ;  Khuzar,  Shahr-i-Sabz,  Hissar,  10,000  ; 
Charjui,  Karakul,  Kermine. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan. 

The  Ameer  has  20,000  troops,  of  which  4,000  are  quartered  in  the  city.  A 
proportion  of  the  troops  are  armed  with  Russian  rifles  and  have  been  taught 
the  Russian  drill. 

Bokhara  produces  corn,  fruit,  silk,  tobacco,  and  hemp  ;  and  breeds  goats, 
sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  The  yearly  produce  of  cotton  is  said  to  be  about 
52,000  tons,  of  silk  967  tons.  Gold,  salt,  alum,  and  sulphur  are  the  chief 
minerals  found  in  the  country. 

The  following  figures  show  the  trade  of  Bokhara  in  1887  : — 

Imports.— Fxom  Russia,  10,600,000  roubles;  from  Persia,  5,475,000 
roubles ;  from  Afghanistan  and  India,  600,000  roubles ;  total  imports, 
16,675,000  roubles. 

Exports.— Ho  Russia,  12,500,000  roubles  ;  to  Persia  2,120,000  ;  to 
Afghanistan  and  India,  420,000  roubles  ;  total  exports,  15,040,000  roubles. 

In  1890  the  exports,  Russian  and  native,  from  Bokhara  to  Afghanistan, 
are  said  to  have  been  3,944,568  roubles;  the  imports  (largely  Anglo-Indian) 
from  Bokhara  to  Afghanistan  4,884,270  roubles. 

The  yearly  imports  of  green  tea,  mostly  from  India,  are  said  to  amount  to 
1,125  tons.  The  imports  from  India  also  include  indigo,  Dacca  muslins,  drugs, 
shawls,  and  kincobs.  Bokhara  exports  raw  silk  to  India,  the  quantity 
exported  in  one  year  being  estimated  at  34  tons.  The  exports  of  cotton  in 
1888  were  122,000  bales.  By  the  treaty  of  1873  all  merchandise  belonging 
to  Russian  traders,  whether  imported  or  exported,  pays  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.     No  other  tax  or  import  duty  can  be  levied  on  Russian  goods, 
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which  are  also  exempt  from  all  transit  duty.  The  Ameer  has  forbidden  the 
import  of  spirituous  liquors  except  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  Embassy. 

The  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway  now  runs  through  Bokhara  from 
Charjui,  on  the  Oxus,  to  a  station  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  and  thence 
to  Samarkand  ;  the  distance  from  Charjui  to  the  Russian  frontier  station  of 
Katti  Kurghan  being  about  186  miles. 

There  is  a  telegraph  line  from  Samarkand  to  Bokhara,  the  capital. 

Russian  paper  roubles  are  current  everywhere.  The  Bokhara  silver  tenga 
is  valued  at  5d. 

Russian  Political  Resident,  W.  J.  IgnatiefT. 


Books  of  Reference  concerking  Bokhaha. 

Burnes  (Sir  Alexander),  Travels  into  Bokhara.     1839. 
Vambery,  History  of  Bokhara.     London,  1873. 
Curzon  (Hon.  G.),  Russia  in  Central  Asia.     1889. 
Le  Messurier  (Col.  A.),  From  London  to  Bokhara,  1889. 


KHIVA. 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  43"  40' 
and  41°,  and  E.  longitude  58°  and  61°  50'.  Extreme  length  200  miles  ;  ex- 
treme breadth  140  miles  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aral  Sea,  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian 
province. 

Syed  Mahomed  Rahim  Khan  succeeded  his  father  in  1865  as  reigning 
sovereign  ;  born  about  1845. 

Russian  relations  with  the  Khanate  of  Khiva — an  Usbeg  State,  founded, 
like  that  of  Bokhara,  on  the  ruins  of  Tamerlane's  Central  Asian  Empire- 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when,  according  to  Russian 
writers,  the  Khivan  Khans  first  acknowledged  the  Czar's  sujjremacy.  In  1872 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Khivans  had  aided  the  rebellious  Kirghiz,  an  expedi- 
tion advanced  to  the  capital,  bombarded  the  fortifications,  and  compelled  the 
Khan  to  sign  a  treaty  which  puts  the  Khanate  under  Russian  contiol.  A  war 
indemnity  of  about  274,000/!.  was  also  exacted.  This  heavy  obligation,  still 
being  liquidated  by  yearly  instalments,  has  frequently  involved  the  Khan  in 
disputes  with  his  subjects,  and  Russian  troops  have  more  than  once  crossed  the 
frontier  to  afford  him  aid  and  support. 

The  Khans  of  Khiva  have  been  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1806-25  ;  Alia 
Kuli  Khan,  1825-42  ;  Rahim  Kuli  Khan,  1842-45  ;  Mohamed  Arnin  Khan, 
1845-55  ;  Abdulla  Khan,  1855-56  ;  Kutlugh  Murad  Khan,  1856  ;  Seyid  Mo- 
hamed Khan,  1856-65  ;  Seyid  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1865. 

Area,  22,320  square  miles;  population  estimated  at  700,000,  including 
400,000  nomad  Turcomans.  Chief  towns — Khiva,  4,000-5,000  ;  New  Urgenj, 
3,000  ;  Hazar  Asp,  and  Kungrad. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan. 

The  annual  production  of  silk  is  said  to  be  about  48  tons  ;  of  cotton,  about 
8,064  tons. 

The  exports  of  cotton  in  1888  were  57,000  bales. 
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Books  of  Reference  concebning  Khiva. 

Abbott  (J.),  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva.    London,  18S1. 
A  Ride  to  Khiva,  by  Colonel  Burnaby.     London,  1884. 
The  Shores  of  the  Lake  Aral,  by  Msyor  Herbert  Wood.    Loudon,  1876. 
Reclus  (E.),  Noiivelle  geographic  universelle.    L'Asie  Ilusse.    1881. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Russia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Russian. 

Annual  (Pamyatnaya  Knijka)  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy  for  1894.     St.  Petersburg,  1894. 

Annuals(Frcmennt7c)of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee.    St.  Petersburg,  1878-95. 

Collection  of  Materials  (Sbornik  Svedeniy)  for  Russia  for  1887  and  1888,  published  by  the 
Central  Statistical  Committee.     St.  Petersburg,  1891. 

Collection  of  Medical,  Sanitary,  and  Veterinary  Laws,  published  by  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Interior.     St.  Petersburg,  1896.     3  vols. 

The  Year  1894  with  Relation  to  Agriculture.  Also  The  Year  1893.  Published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    St.  Petersburg,  1895. 

Materials  for  a  Statistic  to  the  Empire  of  Russia.  Published  by  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.     8.     St.  Petersburg,  1863-94  :— 

Movement  of  Population  in  1884 ;  Prices  on  Land  in  1882-87  ;  The  Zemstvos  in  1886 ;  Move- 
ment of  Population  in  1886 ;  Crops  of  1889  compared  to  those  of  1883-87 ;  Crops  of  1891 ;  &c. 

Report  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  for  1890-91.     St.  Petersburg,  1894. 

Statistics  of  the  Landed  Property  and  Inhabited  Places  of  the  Russian  Empire,  with 
maps,  &c.    Published  by  the  Statistical  Department.    St.  Petersburg,  1861-86. 

The  Expenses  of  the  Peasant  Communities  and  Volostes  in  1891  (Vremennik,  vol.  38). 
St.  Petersburg,  1895. 

The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Selskoye  i  Lyesnoye  Khozyaistvo)  of  Russia.  Published 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  under  V.  I.  Kovalevsky.     St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

The  Crop  of  1894,  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee.     St.  Petersburg,  1894-95. 

Reports  and  Researches  relative  to  the  Village  Industries,  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
State  Domains.     St.  Petersburg,  1892-95.     3  vols. 

Review  of  Data  (Svod  Dannykh)  relative  to  the  Manufactures  of  Russia  in  1887-91,  by 
the  Ministry  of  Finances.     St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

Review  of  the  Exterior  Trade  (Obzor  vnyeshnei  Torgovli)  for  1893,  and  Exterior  Trade 
on  the  European  Frontier  in  1894,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances.  St.  Petersburg, 
1895. 

Statistical  Annual  {Vremennik)  of  Caucasus.     Tiflis,  1895. 

Statistical  Materials  published  by  the  Provincial  Statistical  Committees. 

Statistics  (Svod  Statisticheskikh  Svedeniy)  relative  to  the  judicial  institutions  in  1889. 
St.  Petersburg,  1895. 

Yearly  Report  of  the  Caucasus  Administration  about  the  Schools  in  1892.    Tiflis,  1894. 

Official  Messenger,  periodical  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 

Vyestnik  Finansof,  periodical  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 

Sbornik  of  Materials  for  the  Description  of  Caucasus  and  its  Inhabitants.  Tiflis ; 
13th  and  14th  vols.,  published  in  1892. 

Kaufmann  (Dr.),  Financial  Statistics  of  Russia  for  1862-84,  published  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Committee.     St.  Petersburg,  1886. 

I.  Kaufmann.  The  value  of  paper  money  of  Russia  for  the  last  50  years  (Vekselnyie 
Kursy  Rossii),  publ.  in  Vremennik  of  the  Central  Stat.  Committee.    St.  Petersburg,  1892. 

The  actual  Income  and  Expenditure  for  1886-92,  in  Off.  Messenger  and  Vyestnik  Finansof 
for  1894  and  1895. 

Statistical  Reports  (iS&ornifc)  of  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications,  vols.  37  to  40. 
(Transport  of  Goods  on  Railways  and  Canals  in  1893  ;  River  Fleet  in  1892.)  St.  Petersburg, 
1894-95.     (With  maps. ) 

Reports  of  the  Medical  Department  for  1891.     St.  Petersburg,  1894. 

Report  of  the  Prison  Administration  for  1893.     St.  Petersburg,  1895. 

A.  Haspuan and  Baron  Nolcken,  Law  (Pologenie)  of  the  New  Organisation  of  Peasants* 
Tribunals  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  with  a  Summary  of  Motives.  Published  by  Ministry  of 
Justice.     St.  Petersburg.    8.     2  vols.     1889. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Statistics  for  1891.    St.  Petersburg,  1894. 
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.statistics  collected  by  the  Zemstvos,  being  house-to-house  inquests  covering  123  districts 
of  European  Russia,  and  embodying  2,983,733  households  (17,996,317  souls).  1880-94.  450 
volumes. 

Report  of  the  Finances  of  the  Zemstvos  for  1871-80,  1881-83,  1886-87.  St.  Petersburg, 
1884-90. 

Annual  of  the  Zcimtvos  for  1888  (Zemskiy  Ejegodnik).    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Institutions  of  the  Navy  {Svod  morskikh  Postanovleniy),  18  volumes.  St.  Petersburg,  1888. 

History  ofthe  Ministry  ofDomains  for  the  Fifty  Years  of  its  Existence.  St.  Petersburg,  1887 

Orloff  and  Budagoff,  Index  of  Manufactures  in  European  Russia.  3rd  edition.  St. 
Petersburg,  1894. 

A.  Golubeff,  Statistics  of  Mortgages  in  Russia  (Statistika  Dolgosrochnago  Kredita), 
edited  by  the  Congress  of  Representatives  of  Mortgage  Banks.  3  vols.  St.  Petersburg, 
1894. 

Krivenko,  Short  Descriiition  ofthe  Governmental  Institutions  of  Russia.  2nd  edit.  St. 
Petersburg,  1889. 

Materials  (Svod  Materialov)  relative  to  the  Economical  Conditions  of  the  Peasants  of 
Transcaucasia.    5  vols.     Tiflis,  1886-91. 

Materials  (Materialy)  relative  to  the  Economical  Conditions  of  the  Peasants  and 
Indigenes  of  West  Siberia.     18  parts.     St.  Petersburg,  1888-92. 

Mutual  Insurance  against  Fire  in  1889-92,  edited  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee. 
St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

Collections  of  Laws  (Sbornik  uzakoneniy)  issued  on  July  12,  1889,  on  the  Peasants'  Insti- 
tutions and  Justices  of  the  Peace.    Edited  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior.     St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Memoirs  and  Bulletins  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  and  its  Branches  in 
Caucasus  and  Siberia. 

Historical  Review  {Istoricheskiy  Obzor)  of  the  Measures  taken  by  Government  for  Food 
Supply  in  Russia.    Vol.  I.     St.  Petersburg,  1892.     Edited  by  Ministry  of  Interior. 

Collection  of  Materials  (Sbornik  Materialov)  for  the  Description  of  the  land  and  In- 
habitants of  Caucasus.    Edited  by  the  Ministry  of  Instruction.     25  vols.    Tiflis,  1880-95. 

Review  (Obzor)  of  the  Transcaspian  Region  in  1890.     St.  Petersburg,  1892. 

French,  English,  8^c. 

Annuaire  des  finances  russes :  budget,  credit,  commerce,  cheniins  de  fer.  Par  A.  Vesse- 
lovsky,  secretaire  du  comite  scientifique  du  ministere  des  finances.     8.     St.  Petersburg. 

Handbook  of  the  Russian  Troops  in  Asia,  by  Major  J.  W.  Murray.  Issued  by  the  War 
Office.    8.     London,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Fair  at  Nishni  Novgorod,  in  United  States  Consular  Reports  for  October, 
1895.     Washington. 

The  Industries.  Manufactures,  and  Trade  of  Russia.  Published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  Editor  of  the  English 
translation,  J.  M.  Crawford,  United  States  Consul-General  to  Russia.  Vol.  I.  and  II., 
Manufactures  and  Trades;  Vol.  IIL,  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  Vol.  IV.,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy;  Vol.  V.,  Siberia  and  the  Great  Siberian  Railway.     St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp.  4.     London. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series.     8.     London. 

Orierson  (Captain  J.  M.),  Armed  Strength  of  Russia  (with  two  maps).     London,  1880. 

Hertslet  (Sir  Edward),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.     London,  1894. 

Koulibine  (S.),  Apergu  preliminaire  de  I'lndustrie  minerale  en  1890.  St.  Petersburg, 
1892. 

Statistik  Arbok  for  Finland,  utg.  af  Statistiska  Centralbyran.  1893-94.  Helsingfors,  1895. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications. 

Armies  of  To-day,  by  various  writers.     8.     London,  1893. 

Bar  (K.  E.  von)  and  Helmersen  (Gr.  von),  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Russischen  Reichs. 
25  vols.     8.     St.  Petersburg,  1852-72. 

Bezobrazof,  Etudes  sur  I'economie  nationale  de  la  Russie  en  1877-79.   St.  Petersburg,  1884. 

Brzeski,  The  Debts  ofthe  Russian  Empire.    St.  Petersburg,  1884.    (Russian.) 

Capus  (G.),  A  travers  le  Royaume  de  Tamerlane.     8.     Paris,  1892. 

Chlebotoski  Slownik  geograflczny  Krolewstwa  Polskiego  i  innych  krajow  slowianskieh. 
2  vols.    Warsaw,  1892 

Dosujkofi,  Income  from  Custom  Duties  during  the  years  1822  to  1890.  St.  Petersburg, 
1892.     (Russian.) 

Dunmore  (Earl  of).  The  Pamirs.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1893. 

Erdmann  (Dr.),  System  des  Privatrechts  der  Ostseeprovinzen.     Bd.  I.     Riga,  1889. 

Erman  (Georg  Adolf),  Archiv  flir  die  wissenschaftliche  Kunde  Russlands.  25  vols.  8. 
Berlin,  1841-68. 

Ooremykin,  Laws  relative  to  the  Peasantry  issued  since  1859.  St.  Petersburg,  1891. 
(Russian.) 
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Grimm  (Dr.  O.  A.),  Caspian  and  Volga  Fisheries.     St.  Petersburg,  189'). 
Howard  (B.   D.),   Life  with  Trans-Siberian  Savages.     [The  Ainus  of   Saghalien.]     S. 
London,  1893. 

Iliin  (A.),  Detailed  Atlas  of  Russia,  with  plans  of  chief  towns.     St.  Petersburg,  188(3. 
(Russian.) 

l88aeff(A.  A.),  Emigration  and  its  Importance  for  the  Economy  of  the  Russian  Nation. 
St.  Petersburg,  1891.    (Russian.) 

Knight  (E.  F.),  Where  Three  Empires  Meet.     8.     London,  1893. 
Lansdell  (H.),  Russian  Central  Asia.     London,  1885. 

Leroy-Beaulieu  (Anatole),  L'empire  des  Tsars  et  les  Russes.  2  vols.  Paris,  1882. 
[English  translation.     8.     London,  1893.] 

Matthaei  (Ft.),  Die  wirthschaftlichen  Hiilfsquellen  Russlands.     2  vols.     Leipzig,  1887. 
Morfill  (W.  R.),  Poland.     In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.     8.    London,  1893. 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Russia.     8.     London. 

Pauly  (J.  N.),  Description  ethnographique  des  peuples  de  la  Russie.  8.  St.  Petersburg, 
1862. 

Popowski  (J.),  The  Rival  Powers  in  Central  Asia.     8.     London,  1893. 
Eamband  (Alfred),  Histoire  de  la  Russie  jusqu'au  I'annee  1884.     3rd  edition.    Paris. 
[Of  this  there  is  an  English  translation.     3  vols.     8.     London]. 

Becltis  (Elisee),  Geographic  universelle.  Tome  V.  L'Europe  Scandinave  et  Russe, 
revised  to  date  in  1885.  VI.  L'Asie  Russe.  Paris,  1880-81.  And  Appendix  to  the  Russian 
translation,  by  MM.  Beketoff,  Bogdanoff,  Woeikoff,  and  others.     St.  Petersburg,  1884. 

Bottger  (Carl),  Russische  Revue.  Monatsschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  Russlands.  8.  St. 
Petersburg,  1872-92. 

Roskoschny,  Russland,  Land  und  Leute.    Leipzig,  1886 ;  Die  Wolga.    Leipzig,  1887. 
'  Russkiy  Kalendar,'  published  in  December  each  year. 

Samson-Himmelstierna,  Russia  under  Alexander  III.  [Translation  from  the  German.] 
8.    London,  1893. 

Schuyler  (Eugene),  Turkestan  :  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Russian  Turkestan,  Khokand, 
Bukhara,  and  Kul4,ia.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1876. 

Seebohm  (H.),  Siberia  in  Asia  :  The  Valley  of  the  Yenasay.     8.     London,  1882. 
Selvov  (Semen),  Lettres  Russes.    [On  Social  Subjects.]    Paris,  1891. 
Semenojf  (N.  P.),  The  Emancipation  of  Peasants.    Vol.  I.     St.  Petersburg,  1889. 
Semenof  (P.    P.),    Geographical  and   Statistical  Dictionary   of  the  Russian  Empire. 
(Russian.)    5  vols.     8.    St.  Petersburg,  1863-84. 

iSfc/iapo/ (A.),  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  Russian  People.  (Russian.)  8.  St. 
Petersburg,  1870. 

Stoddard  (C,  A.),  Across  Russia  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.     8.     London,  1892. 
Strelbitzky  (M.),  Superficies  de  I'Europe.    St.  Petersburg,  1882. 

Suvorin  (A.),  All  Russia:  a  Directory  of  Industries,  Agriculture,  and  Administration. 
(With  a  good  Railway  map.)    St.  Petersburg,  1895.     (Russian.) 
Thompson  (H.  M.),  Russian  Politics.     London,  1895. 
Thun,  Industrie  Central-Russlands. 

Tikhomirov  (L.  A.),  Russia  Political  and  Social.  [Translation  from  the  French.]  2utl 
edition.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1892. 

Wallace  (Mackenzie),  Russia.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1877. 
Wishaw  (F.  J.),  Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland.     8.     London,  1893. 

Yadrintsev,  Siberia  as  a  Colony.    Second  edition.     St.  Petersburg,  1892.    (Russian.) 
Yanson,  Comparative  Statistics.    Vol.  II.    St.  Petersburg,  1880.    Researches  into  the 
Allotments  of  Peasants.     St.  Petersburg,  1882.    (Russian.) 

Ungern-Sternberg,  Vine  Culture  in  Crimea.    St.  Petersburg,  1888.    (Russian.) 
Zhitkoff  (S.  M.),  Short  Review  of  Russia's  Water-communications.    Published  by  tlie 
Engineering  Institute.    St.  Petersburg,  1892.    With  maps.    (Russian.) 

The  Jews  in  Russia: — 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  upon  the  causes  which  incite  immigration 
to  the  United  States.  [The  chapters  on  the  Jews  in  Russia,  by  J.  B.  Weber  and  W. 
Kempster,  have  been  translated  into  French  and  issued  separately  under  the  title  '  Li 
Situation  des  Juifs  en  Russie. 'J    8.     Washington,  1892. 

Les  Juifs  de  Russie     Recueil  d'articles  et  d'etudes.     8.     Paris,  1891. 

Errera  (A.),  The  Jews  in  Russia  :  Emancipation  or  Extermination.     8.     London,  1894. 

Frederic  (Harold),  The  New  Exodus  :  a  Study  of  Israel  in  Russia.    8.     London,  1892. 

Novikov  (Theodor),  Das  Jiiddische  Russland.     8.     Berlin,  1892. 

Pennell  (Joseph),  The  Jew  at  Home.     4.     London. 
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SALVADOR. 

(Republica  del  Salvador.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

In  1853  the  Central  American  Federation,  which  had  comprised  the  States  of 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Kica,  was  dissolved, 
and  Salvador  became  an  independent  Republic.  The  Constitution,  proclaimed 
in  1864,  and  modified  in  1880,  1883,  and  1886,  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  a  Congress  of  70  Deputies,  42  of  whom  are  proprietors.  The  election  is 
for  one  year,  and  by  universal  suffrage.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  President,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  limited  to  four  years. 

President  of  the  Bepuhlic. — General  Rafael  Antonio  Gutierrez,  proclaimed 
April  29,  1894. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  carried  on,  under  the 
President,  by  a  ministry  of  four  members,  having  charge  of  the  departments 
of : — The  Exterior,  Justice,  Worship,  and  Instruction  ;  War  and  Marine  ; 
Interior  and  Government ;  Finance,  Fomento,  and  Beneficence. 

The  army  numbers  4,000  men,  and  the  militia  18,000.  There  is  one 
custom-house  cruiser. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  7,225  English  square  miles, 
divided  into  14  departments.  The  population,  according  to  a  census  of 
January  1,  1886,  was  651,130  (318,329  males  and  332,801  females),  giving 
an  average  of  89  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  being  twenty  times  that  of  the 
average  of  the  other  States  of  Central  America.  An  official  estimate  for  the 
end  of  1894  makes  the  population  803,534.  Aboriginal  and  mixed  races  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  population,  among  whom  live  about  20,000  whites 
or  descendants  of  Europeans.  The  capital  is  San  Salvador,  with  25,000 
inhabitants.  The  city  in  1854  was  overwhelmed  by  volcanic  disturbances, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  erected  new  dwellings  on  a  neighbouring  site, 
at  present  called  Nueva  San  Salvador.  The  new  capital  suffered  similarly 
in  1873,  and  again  in  1879. 

Instruction  and  Justice. 

Education  is  free  and  obligatory.  In  1893  there  were  in  Salvador  585 
primary  schools,  with  29,427  pupils;  18  higher  schools  (including  2  normal 
and  3  technical  schools)  with  1,200  pupils;  and  a  national  university 
with  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and  engineering, 
attended  by  180  students. 

In  the  capital  is  a  national  library  and  mtiseum,  and  in  the  Republic  13 
newspapers  are  published. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  by  several  sub- 
ordinate courts,  and  by  local  justices. 

Finance. 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
five  years  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Revenue     .... 
Expenditure  .     .     . 

Dollars 

4,151,457 
5,442,315 

Dollars 
7,454,418 
7,447,823 

Dollars 

6,895.703 
6,784,529 

Dollars 
7,133,000 
7,153,000 

Dollars 
8,818,000 
8,569,000 
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The  revenue  is  derived  mostly  from  customs  duties  (4,004,000  dollars  in 
1894)  and  excise.  The  expenditure  for  1894  included  :— Army,  2,675,000 
dollars;  finance,   3,378,000  dollars  ;  interior,  1,138,000  dollars. 

In  March,  1895,  the  internal  debt  was  put  at  11,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
external  debt  at  254,000Z.  sterling. 

Production  and  Commerce. 

The  population  of  Salvador  is  largely  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  chief 
produce  is : — Coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Republic  includes  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  mercury.  The  mines  and  quan-ies 
in  operation  number  180. 

The  imports  and  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  five  years  : — 


_ 
i 

1890                   1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1 

1  Imports    .     . 
1  Exports    .     . 

Dollars      ;      Dollars 
2,405,202     3,200,094 
7,578,734     7,072,578 

Dollars 
2,320,941 
6,838,259 

Dollars 
1,853,996 
7,511,068 

Dollars 
2,171,000 
6,611,000 

To  the  imports  in  1893  Great  Britain  contributed  502,000  dollars  ;  the 
United  States,  604,000  dollars;  France,  265,000  dollars;  Germany,  227,000 
dollars.  Of  the  exports,  1,935,000  dollars  went  to  the  United  States  ; 
1,295,000  dollars  to  Great  Britain;  1,561,000  dollars  to  France  ;  1,589,000 
dollars  to  Germany.  The  principal  exports  in  1894  were  : — Coffee,  5,035,000 
dollars  ;  indigo,  1,220,000  dollars  ;  tobacco,  100,000  dollars. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Salvador  (according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns)  in  three  years  was  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  U.  K.  from  Salvador 
Exports   of  British  produce  to 
Salvador       .... 

£ 

186,454 

270,207 

240,336 
162,992 

£ 
166,674 

278,265 

In  1894  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Salvador  included  : — 
Coffee,  117,162^. ;  dye-stuffs,  47,422Z..  Among  the  exports  to  Salvador  were  : — 
Cottons,  195,296Z.  ;  cotton  yarn,  10,427Z.  ;  iron,  15,220?.  ;  woollens,  13,194/. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1894,  234  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  and  as  many 
cleared. 

A  railway  connects  the  port  of  Acajutla  with  the  inland  towns  of  Santa 
Anna  and  Ateos  with  San  Tecla  ;  total  length,  62  miles.  Other  railways  are 
being  constructed.  There  are  over  2,000  miles  of  good  road  in  the  Republic. 
Salvador  joined  the  postal  union  in  1879.  In  1893  there  were  73  principal 
receiving  offices,  and  2,114,785  letters  and  packets  were  transmitted.  In  1893 
there  were  in  Salvador  138  telegraph  stations  and  1,802  miles  of  telegraph 
line.  There  were  678,093  messages  transmitted.  There  are  18  telephone 
offices  and  597  miles  of  telephone  line. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  Dollar,  of  100  centavos,  approximate  value  4s.,  real  value  65 
dollars  =  1Z. 

The  gold  coins  of  England,  Germany,  the  Latin  Union,  Spain,  several 
South  American  Republics,  and  Mexico,  by  decree,  are  received  at  par  ;  those 
of  the  United  States  generally  at  5  per  cent,  premium.  The  Central  Ameri- 
can Mint  (Limited),  established  August,  1892,  had  issued  up  to  March,  1893, 
10,000  dollars  in  gold  coinage,  and  70,585  dollars  in  silver.  In  July,  1893, 
the  company  contracted  to  coin  in  silver  1,000,000  dollars  a  year  for  5  years 
in  "colones"  and  half  "  colones "  *900  fine,  and  smaller  pieces  "835  fine. 
A  law  passed  September  80,  1892,  adopting  the  gold  standard,  and  requiring 
taxes  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  is  still  in  abeyance. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Libra    .         .      =   1-014  lb.  av.       I    Arroba  .         .      ^  25-35  lb.  av. 
Quintal.         .      =   101-40  lbs.  av.  |    Fanega   .         .      —   1|  bushel. 

In  1885  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Salvador  in  Great  Britain. 

Consul- General  and  Agent. — L.  Alexander  Campbell. 
There  are  consular  agents  at  London,  Falmouth,  Southampton,  Manchester, 
Nottingham,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Salvador. 
Minister  and  Consul-General. — Audley  C.  Gosling. 
Consul. — 

Vice-Consul  at  San  Miguel. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Salvador. 

Constitucion  politica  de  la  Republica  del  Salvador  decretada  por  el  Congreso  Nacion 
Constituyente  el  4  de  Diciembre  de  1883. 

Directorio  Postal  de  la  Republica  del  Salvador,  formado  por  la  direccion  General  de 
Correos.    San  Salvador,  1894. 

Leyes,  Ordenes  y  Resoluciones  de  los  Poderes  Legislatives  y  Ejecutivos  en  1889.  8. 
San  Salvador,  1892. 

American  Consular  Reports  for  February,  August,  September,  and  October,  18;i:!. 
Washington. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series.     8.     London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Imp.  4.     London. 

Salvador.  No.  58  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washing- 
ton, 1892. 

Gonzalez  (Dr.  D.),  Geografia  de  Centro-America.     San  Salvador,  1878. 

Guzman  (D.),  Apuntamientos  sobre  la  topografia  fisica  de  la  rep.  del  Salvador.  Sun 
Salvador,  1883. 

LaferrUre  (J.).  De  Paris  a  Guatemala.    8.     Paris,  1877. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Central-America.     2  vols.  8.     Hamburg,  1863. 

Morelot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  centrale.    2  vols.  8.     Paris,  1859. 

Reyes  (Rafael),  Nociones  de  historia  del  Salvador.     San  Salvador,  1886. 

Scherzer  (Karl  Ritter  von),  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Frei.staateii 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  und  Salvador.     8.     Braunschweig,  1857. 

Squicr(E.  G,),  The  States  of  Central  America.     8.     London,  1868. 


SAMOA. 

Reigning  King. — Malietoa  Laupepa,  restored  Novemher  9,  1889. 

Group  of  14  volcanic  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  (about  14°  S.  and  172°  W.), 
the  chief  of  which  areSavaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila.  At  a  Samoan  conference  at 
Berlin  in  1889,  at  which  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  were  re- 
presented, an  Act  was  signed(June  14)  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  islands 
in  which  the  citizens  of  the  three  signatory  Powers  have  equal  rights  of  residence, 
trade,  and  personal  protection.  The  three  Powers  recognise  the  independence 
of  the  Samoan  Government,  and  the  free  rights  of  the  natives  to  elect  their 
chief  or  king,  and  choose  the  form  of  government  according  to  their  own  laws 
and  customs.  A  supreme  court  is  established,  consisting  of  one  judge,  who 
is  styled  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa.  To  this  Court  are  referred  (1)  all  civil  suits 
concerning  real  property  situated  in  Samoa  ;  (2)  all  civil  suits  of  any  kind  be- 
tween natives  and  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  of  different  nationalities  ; 
(3)  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  by  natives  against  foreigners,  or  com- 
mitted by  such  foreigners  as  are  not  subject  to  any  consular  jurisdiction. 
All  future  alienation  of  lands  is  prohibited,  with  certain  specified  excep- 
tions.    A  local  administration  is  provided  for  the  municipal  district  of  Apia. 

Apia  in  the  island  of  Upolu  is  the  capital  and  centre  of  government. 

Area,  1,701  square  miles  ;  population,  about  34,000,  of  which  16,600  in 
Upolu,  12,500  in  Savaii,  3,750  in  Tutuila.  The  natives  are  Polynesians. 
There  were  in  1895,  203  British  subjects,  about  120  Germans,  26  Americans, 
26  French,  25  of  other  nationalities.  The  natives  are  all  Christians  (Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic),  and  schools  are  attached  to  the  churches. 
In  1894  the  commission  appointed  to  investigate  titles  to  land  alleged  to 
have  been  purchased  from  the  natives  completed  its  labours.  The  area 
claimed  exceeded  the  area  of  the  Samoan  group  by  more  than  700,000  acres. 
The  commission  confirmed  to  Germans  about  75,000  acres,  to  British  36,000, 
and  to  Americans  21,000.  Revenue  from  taxes  and  customs  duties  in  1894 
7,076Z.  The  taxes  were  all  contributed  by  the  white  residents,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  collect  the  native  capitation  tax  of  45.  per  head.  The  trade  is 
in  the  hands  of  German  and  British  firms,  and  British  trade  is  increasing.  Im- 
ports, 1893,  68,250Z.;  1894,  90,278Z.(76,522Z.  from  Great  Britain  and  Colonies); 
exports,  1893,  46,321Z. ;  1894,  63,295Z.  Chief  imports,  haberdashery,  kerosene, 
lumber,  galvanised  roofing,  tinned  provisions,  and  salt  beef  ;  only  export, 
copra  :  1893,  4,998  tons  ;  1894,  6,536  tons.  During  1892  many  acres  were 
planted  with  cacao,  with  a  view  to  export.  In  1894,  64  vessels  of  74,316  tons 
(22  of  33,918  tons  American,  and  29  of  32,999  tons  British),  excluding  men- 
pf-war  and  coasting  vessels,  entered  the  port  of  Apia.  The  mail  steamers 
between  Sydney,  Auckland,  and  San  Francisco  call  at  Apia  each  way  every 
four  weeks,  and  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand  send  two 
steamers  monthly,  one  from  Sydney  and  one  from  Auckland.  New  Zealand 
is  reached  in  five  days,  Sydney  in  eight. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  made  the  American  coinage  the  standard  of  exchange  in 
Samoa,  but  English  gold  and  silver  are  almost  exclusively  in  circulation  at  the 
rate  of  4. v.  to  the  dollar. 

Consul. — T.  B.  Cusack-Smith. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Blue  Book  for  Samoa,  1895. 

Foreign  Office  Annual  Series.    Report  on  the  Trade  of  Samoa,  1895. 
Papers  on  Samoa,  published  by  the  United  States  Foreign  Office. 
Report  of  the  Berlin  Conference  relating  to  Samoa.     London,  1890. 
Bastian  (Adolf),  Einiges  aus  Samoa  und  andern  Inseln  der  Sildsee.     8.     Berlin,  1889. 
Churchward  {yf .  B.),  My  Consulate  in  Samoa.     8.     London,  1887. 
Finlay's  South  Pacific  Dictionary. 

Samoa  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  and  Long  Before.     8.     London,  1884. 
Stevenson  (R.  L.),  A  Footnote  to  History :    Eight  Years  of  Trouble  in  Samoa.     8. 
London,  1892.     Vailima  Letters.     London,  1895. 

Turner  (Rev.  G.),  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia.    London,  1884. 

Wallace  (A.  R.),  Australasia. 

Williams  (Rev.  J.),  Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO. 

(Republica  Dominicana.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded  in  1844,  is  governed  under  a  Con- 
stitution bearing  date  November  18,  1844,  re-proclaimed,  with  changes, 
November  14,  1865  (after  a  revolution  which  expelled  the  troops  of  Spain, 
who  held  possession  of  the  country  for  the  two  previous  years),  and  again  in 
1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1887.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress  of  22  deputies.  The 
members  are  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote,  with  restricted  suffrage,  in  the 
ratio  of  two  for  each  province  and  two  for  each  district,  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  But  the  powers  of  the  National  Congress  only  embrace  the  general 
affairs  of  the  Republic. 

The  executive  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  President  chosen  by  an 
electoral  college  for  the  term  of  four  years.  '?  During  the  past  few  years, 
according  to  the  British  Consular  Reports,  the  country  has  been  going  on 
prosperously,  and  become  comparatively  quiet. 

President  of  the  Republic. — General  tjlisses  Eeureaux,  elected  1886. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  in  charge  of  a  ministry 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Ministry  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  of  the  Interior  and  Police,  Finance  and  Commerce,  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction,  War  and  Marine,  Public  Works  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Each  province  and  district  is  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  various  communes,  cantons,  and  sections  are  presided 
over  by  prefects  or  magistrates  appointed  by  the  governors.  The  communes 
have  municipal  corporations  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  embraces  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — tlie  western  division  forming  the  Republic  of  Haiti — is 
estimated  at  18,045  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1888  officially 
estimated  at  610,000  inhabitants,  or  about  34  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  six  provinces  and  five  maritime  districts. 
The  population,  unlike  that  of  the  neighbouring  Haiti,  is  mainly  composed  of 
a  mixed  race  of  the  original  Spanish  inhabitants  and  the  aborigines,  of 
mulattoes  and  of  negroes,  the  latter  being  less  in  number  ;  the  whites,  or 
European-descended  inhabitants,  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  owing  to 
their  influence  the  Spanish  language  prevails,  though  in  the  towns  both 
French  and  English  are  spoken.  The  capital  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded 
1494,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ozama,  has  (1892)  14,150  inhabitants; 
Puerto  Plata,  the  chief  port,  has  10,000  inhabitants. 
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Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  of  the  State  is  Roman  Catholic,  other  forms  of  religion  being 
permitted  under  certain  restrictions      There  are  54  parishes. 

Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  being  supported  by  the 
communes  and  by  central  aid.  The  public  or  state  schools  are  primary, 
superior,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  and  a  professional  school  with 
the  character  of  a  university.  On  December  31,  1884,  when  the  last  school 
census  was  taken,  there  were  201  municipal  schools  for  primary  instruction, 
with  7,708  pupils.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  300  schools  with  about 
10,000  pupils. 

There  are  several  literary  societies  in  the  capital  and  other  towns  ;  and  in 
the  Republic  there  are  published  about  40  newspapers. 

Justice. 

The  chief  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  Justice,  which 
consists  of  a  president  and  4  justices  chosen  by  Congress,  and  1  (ministro  fiscal) 
appointed  by  the  executive — all  these  appointments  being  only  for  the  presi- 
dential period.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  11  judicial 
districts,  each  having  its  own  tribunal  or  court  of  first  instance,  and  these 
districts  are  subdivided  into  communes,  each  with  a  local  justice  (alcalde),  a 
secretary  and  bailiff"  (alguacil). 

Finance. 

For  1893  the  customs  revenue  was  :  import  duties,  1,735,854  dollars  ;  ex- 
port duties,  402,025  dollars;  total  2,137,879  dollars.  For  1894,  import 
duties,  2,311,680  dollars;  export  duties,  362,760  dollars;  total,  2,674,446 
dollars.  The  additional  revenues,  from  stamped  paper,  post  office,  &c.,  were, 
for  1893,  62,683  dollars;  for  1894,  82,107  dollars.  These  revenues  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  national  bank.  In  1893  the  debt  of  the  Republic  consisted 
of  the  six  percent,  conversion  loan  of  1888,  751,000^.,  and  the  railway  loan, 
also  at  six  per  cent.,  of  1890,  57l,000Z.  In  1894  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
consolidated  gold  debt  for  2,035,000Z.  was  created,  of  which  1,610,000^.  is  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  the  loans  of  1888  and  1890,  with 
arrears  of  interest,  and  the  balance,  425,000Z.,  to  railway  construction.  The 
loan  is  guaranteed  by  the  customs  dues  and  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  Central 
Dominican  Railway.  The  collection  of  the  customs  dues  is  vested  in  a  Regie, 
controlled  by  the  Santo  Domingo  Improvement  Company  of  New  York. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  small  army  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  a  regiment  being 
stationed  in  the  capital  of  each  province.  There  are  also  reserve  corps,  and 
universal  liability  to  serve  in  case  of  foreign  war. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area,  about  15,500  square  miles  is  cultivable.  Tobacco 
culture  is  declining,  while  the  production  of  coffee  and  cocoa  as  well  as  of 
cane-sugar  is  on  the  increase  ;  some  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  cattle- 
raising  and  dairy  produce ;  the  principal  industries  are  connected  with 
agricidture  and  forestry.  Large  sugar  plantations  and  factories  are  in  full  work 
in  the  south  and  west  of  the  Republic.  Iron,  gold,  copper,  coal,  salt,  and 
other  minerals  are  found,  but  there  is  no  mining  industry. 
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Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Republic  is  small,  owing  in  part  to  customs  duties 
of  a  prohibitory  character.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  logwood, 
mahogany,  coflfee,  fustic,  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  cocoa,  and  honey. 

In  1893  the  imports  into  the  Republic  were  valued  at  2,846,924  Mexican 
dollars;  exports,  5,656,276  dollars;  in  1894,  imports,  2,896,653  dollars; 
exports,  5,383,430  dollars. 

In  1894  the  imports  at  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  amounted  to  1,287,807 
Mexican  dollars.  The  exports  from  the  town  of  San  Domingo  and  other  ports 
(exclusive  of  Puerto  Plata)  amounted  to  1,059,030  Mexican  dollars.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  and  the  quantities  in  1894  were  :— Coffee,  860,000  lbs.  ; 
cocoa,  426,000  lbs.  ;  sugar.  20,000,000  lbs.  ;  logwood,  512,000  lbs.  ;  lignum 
vitce,  2,860,000  lbs.  The  imports  consist  of  cotton  goods,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, breadstuffs,  &c. 

From  Puerto  Plata  in  1892  the  total  value  of  exports  was  104,777^.  ;  and 
of  imports,  80,465Z. 

In  1893  the  total  imports  from  Santo  Domingo  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  2,396,315  dollars,  and  exports  to  Santo  Domingo  from  the 
United  States  to  1,143,479  dollars,  according  to  United  States  trade  reports. 

In  the  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade,' the  exports  to  and 
imports  from  Great  Britain  are  added  to  those  of  Haiti. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1893  192  vessels,  of  102,532  tons  (24,  of  10,511  tons,  British),  entered, 
and  191  of  102,254  tons  cleared,  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  ;  in  1894,  187 
vessels  entered.  In  1892  129  vessels,  of  147,347  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  port  of  Puerto  Plata. 

The  interior  is  not  well  supplied  with  roads.  A  railway  is  completed  be- 
tween Sanchez  on  the  Bay  of  Samana  and  La  Vega  (62  miles),  and  is  being 
carried  on  to  Santiago,  and  another  line  is  contemplated  between  Barahona 
and  the  salt  mountain  of  'Cerro  de  Sal.' 

The  Republic  entered  the  Postal  Union  in  1880.  In  1892  there  were  in 
the  Republic  50  post  offices.  The  inland  letters,  printed  packets,  &c., 
numbered  323,662  ;  and  the  international  205,075. 

The  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  the  Antilles  Telegraphic  Company,  is  in 
operation  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Puerto  Plata,  148  miles  ;  from 
Santiago  to  Monte  Cristi,  84  miles  ;  and  along  the  railway  from  Sanchez  to 
La  Yega  ;  total  length,  294  miles.  Several  other  inland  lines  are  in 
project.  The  foreign  telegraphic  system  in  operation  is  that  of  the  French 
Submarine  Telegraphic  Company. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  National  Bank,  in  return  for  cash  advances  made  to  the  government 
has  the  privilege  of  selling  government  stamped  paper  and  postage  stamps, 
and  of  collecting  5  per  cent,  tax  on  import  duties.     Its  notes  circulate  freely. 

On  July  1st,  1894,  the  silver  standard  based  on  the  Mexican  dollar  was 
abandoned,  and  the  United  States  gold  dollar  was  adopted  as  the  standard. 
The  revenues  are  paid  in  gold,  and  the  fixed  import  duties  are  now  assessed 
at  50  per  cent,  in  gold.   Mexican  dollars  are  received  at  50  per  cent,  discount. 

Quintal  =  4  arrobes  =  100  lbs.  (of  16  oz  )  =  46  kilograms. 

For  liquids  the  arrobe  =  32  cuartilles=:25*498  litres  =  4'110  gallons. 

The  metrical  system  is  coming  into  use. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Santo  Domingo  in  Great  Britain. 
Consul- General. — Miguel  Ventura  ;  appointed  July  20,  1876. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Vice-Consul. — Arthur  Tweedy. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Santo 
Domingo. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

La  Republique  Doininicaine.    Par  Francisco  Alvarez  Leal.    Paris,  1888. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London,  1895. 

Santo  Domingo.  Bulletin  No.  52  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washington, 
1892. 

Trade  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1894.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Hazard  (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present;  with  a  Glance  at  Haiti.  8.  pp. 
511.     London,  1873. 

Jordan  (Wilhelm),  Geschichte  der  Insel  Haiti.     2  vols.     8.     Leipzig,  1849. 

Keim  (D.  B.  Randolph),  Santo  Domingo.  Pen  Pictures  and  Leaves  of  Travel.  12. 
Philadelphia,  1871. 

Monte  y  Tejada  (Antonio),  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  desde  su  descubrimiento  hasta 
nuestros  dias.     Tomo  I.  (all  published).     8.     Habana,  1853. 

Abad  (Jose  Ramon),  La  Republica  Dominicana,  resena  general  geograflco-estadistica.  8. 
Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Merino  (Padre),  Elementos  de  geografia  fisica,  politica  e  historica  de  la  Republica  Do- 
minicana.   Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

'  HGarcia  (Jose  Gabriel),  Compendio  de  la  historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  escrito  para  el  uso  de 
as  escuelas  de  la  Republica  Dominicana.    Santo  Domingo,  1879. 

Report  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Appendix  for  1694. 
London,  1895. 


SERVIA. 

(Kraljevina  Srbiya.) 
Reigning  Sovereign  and  Family. 

Alexander  I.,  King  of  Servia,  born  August  14  (new  style), 
1876  ;  son  of  Milan  I.,  King  of  Servia,  born  August  22,  1854, 
the  son  of  Milos  Obrenovic,  grandson  of  Jefrem,  half-brother  of 
Prince  Milos.  King  Milan  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Prince 
Milan  Obrenovic  TV.,  confirmed  by  the  election  of  the  Servian 
National  Assembly,  after  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  Prince 
Michail  Obrenovic  III.,  June  20,  1868  ;  was  proclaimed  King 
March  6,  1882;  married  October  17,  1875,  to  Natalie,  born 
1859,  daughter  of  Colonel  Keschko,  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Army;  divorced  October  24,  1888.  King  Milan  abdicated 
March  6, 1889,  and  proclaimed  his  son  Alexander  King  of  Servia, 
under  a  regency  until  he  should  attain  his  majority  (18  years). 
King  Alexander,  on  April  13, 1893,  being  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  took  the  royal  authority  into  his  own  hands. 

The  present  ruler  of  Servia  is  the  fifth  of  his  dynasty,  which 
was  founded  by  Milos  Todorovic  Obrenovic,  leader  of  the  Ser- 
vians in  the  war  of  insurrection  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey, 
which  had  lasted  since  1459.  The  war  lasted  from  1816  to  1829, 
when  the  Turkish  Government  was  compelled  to  grant  virtual 
independence  to  Servia.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  signed 
September  14,  1829,  Milos  T.  Obrenovic  was  acknowledged 
Prince  of  Servia,  and  by  a  subsequent  Firman  of  the  Sultan  dated 
August  15,  1830,  the  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family. 

The  independence  of  Servia  from  Turkey  was  established  by 
article  34  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  and  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Milan  at  his 
capital,  August  22,  1878.  The  King's  civil  list  amounts  to 
1,200,000   dinars. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

By  the  Constitution  voted  by  the  Great  National  Assembly  January  2, 
1889  (December  22,  1888,  old  style),  and  signed  by  the  King  on  the  3rd,  the 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight  Ministei  s, 
who  are,  individually  and  collectively,  responsible  to  the  nation.  The  legis- 
lative authority  is  exercised  by  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Assembly,  or  '  Narodna-Skupshtina. '  The  State  Council,  or  Senate,  consists 
of  16  members,  8  nominated  by  the  King,  and  8  chosen  by  the  Assembly  ;  it 
examines  and  elaborates  the  projects  of  laws,  and  authorises  extraordinary 
loans  for  the  municipalities.  This  body  is  always  sitting.  The  ordinary 
National  Assembly  is  composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people,  indirectly 
and  by  ballot.  Each  county  can  elect  one  deputy  to  every  4, 500  tax-paying 
males,  but  should  the  surplus  be  over  3,000,  this  number  is  also  entitled  to  a 
deputy.  The  voting  is  by  scrutin  de  liste.  Each  county  must  be  represented 
by  at  least  two  deputies  holding  University  degrees,  and  are  called  the  qualified 
deputies.  Every  male  Servian  21  years  of  age,  paying  15  dinars  in  direct 
taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote  ;  and  every  Servian  of  30  years,  paying  30  dinars  in 
direct  taxes,  is  eligible  to  the  ordinary  National  Assembly.  The  ordinary 
Assembly  meets  each  year  on  November  1,  and  elections  take  place  every  third 
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year  on  September  14.  There  is  also  a  Great  National  Assembly,  which  meets 
when  it  is  necessary.  The  number  of  its  representatives  is  double  the  number 
fixed  for  the  ordinary  Skupshtina,  and  the  restriction  as  to  University  degrees 
does  not  apply.  The  deputies  receive  travelling  expenses  and  a  salary 
of  10  dinars  a  day.  Personal  liberty,  liberty  of  the  press  and  conscience  are 
guaranteed.  The  legal  Constitution  having  been  suspended  in  1894  by  the 
Iving,  and  the  Constitution  of  1869  provisionally  put  in  force,  a  special  Com- 
mission of  leading  members  of  the  several  political  parties  is  to  be  called  by 
the  King  to  draft  a  new  Constitution  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
nation. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  Stoyan  Novakovic. 

The  other  ministries  are  for  the  Interior,  War,  Finance,  Public  Works, 
Commerce,  Instraction,  Justice. 

Counties,  districts,  and  municipalities  have  their  own  administrative 
assemblies.  For  administrative  purposes,  according  to  the  new  Constitution, 
Servia  is  divided  into  15  provinces  or  counties,  1,290  communes,  which 
include  4,029  villages  and  74  towns  or  cities. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  amounts  to  19,050  square  miles.  From 
the  administrative  point  of  view  Servia  is  divided  into  15  provinces,  the 
capital,  Belgrade,  and  Nisch  city,  which  have  their  own  administration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  estimated  population  of  the  pro- 
vinces on  January  1,  1895  : — 


Of  the  total  population  13 '52  per  cent,  inhabited  towns  and  86*48  percent, 
lived  in  the  country.  In  1890,  57  "29  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  53  '16  per  cent, 
of  the  females  were  unmarried  ;  38  "27  per  cent,  males  and  40  "02  per  cent, 
females  married  ;  3  '44  per  cent,  males  and  6  "82  per  cent,  females  widowed  and 
divorced.  As  to  occupation,  26*30  per  cent,  of  the  town  population  and 
97*20  per  cent,  of  the  country  population  are  dependent  on  agriculture. 
Of  the  total  population  16*81  per  cent,  is  engaged  in  trade  ;  10*32  per  cent. 
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in  occupations  connected  with  food  ;  16 '22  per  cent,  connected  with  clothing  ; 
14*20  per  cent,  connected  with  moulding  of  iron  and  metal  work  ;  4  "31  per 
cent,  teachers  and  clergy  ;  8*16  per  cent,  officials.  As  to  race,  in  1891  there 
were  1,955,944  Servians  (who,  according  to  language,  are  Slavonic  by  rate), 
143,684  Roumanians,  37,581  Gipsies,  6,878  Germans,  2,929  Albanians  and 
Turks,  4,510  Jews,  1,359  Bulgarians,  9,676  other  foreigners. 

The  principal  towns  (1891)  are  the  capital,  Belgrade,  54,249  inhabitants  ; 
Nisch,  19,877  ;  Kragujevatz,  12,669  ;  Leskovatz,  12,132  ;  Pozarevatz,  11,134  ; 
Pirot,  9,930;  Shabatz,  9,669;  Vranja,  9,500;  Smederevo,  6,726;  Ushitze, 
6,627  ;  Valjevo,  6,006  ;  Kroushevatz,  5,998  ;  Zaichar,  5,858  ;  Alexinatz,  5,762. 

Movement  op  Population. 


Yp„,.      1  Total  liv- 
^^^'        ing  Births 

Illegiti- 
mate living 

Stillborn 

Man-iages 

Deaths 

Surplus 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

87,018 
98,538 
93,833 
95,232 
96,488 

916 

1,123 

973 

953 

1,032 

1,312 
589 

1,033 
946 
746 

21,555 
23,196 
20,934 
23,679 
24,963 

57,723 
58,149 
74,128 
66,568 
63,766 

32,295 
40,389 
19,705 
28,664 
32,722  ! 

There  are  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  emigration  and  immigration.  For 
1894  the  number  of  immigrants  is  given  as  840. 

Eeligion. 

The  State  religion  of  Servia  is  Greek-orthodox.  According  to  the  census  of 
1891  there  were  of  the  total  population  : — Greek-orthodox,  2,127,744  ;  Roman 
Catholics,  11,596  ;  Protestants,  1,149  ;  Jews,  4,652  ;  Mohammedans,  16,764. 
To  the  last  belong,  besides  the  Arnauts  and  Turks,  almost  all  the  gipsies. 

The  Church  is  governed  by  the  Synod  of  Bishops,  the  Archbishop  of 
Belgrade  as  Metropolitan  of  Servia  being  president,  but  all  the  ecclesiastical 
officials  are  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Public 
"Worship.     There  is  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  in  Servia  is  compulsory,  and,  in  all  the  schools  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  including  the  University,  education  is  free.  In 
the  year  1893-94  the  numbers  of  these  schools,  and  of  their  teaching  staif  and 
pupils,  were  as  follows  : — 


No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Elementary  Schools 

Middle  Schools : 

Lower  Gymnasiums  . 

Higher 

Technical  Schools 

High  School  for  Girls. 

Normal  Schools  . 

Theological  Seminary 
Total  of  Middle  Sch. 
University : 

Philosophical  Faculty 

Jurisprudence    . 

Technical    . 
Total  of  University  . 

914 

14 

10 

2 

2 

1 

31 

929 

118 

^  258 

376 

57(3 

12 

I     36 

1,505 

130 

>  294 

424 

I    « 

44 

65,846 

2,138 

^  3,986 

^6^124 

11,329 

316 

I  659 

975 

77,175 

2,454 

V    4,645 

48 

7,099 

128 

312 

38 

478 
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The  school  attendance  was,  however,  considerably  less  than  that  indicated 
in  the  table,  over  16  per  cent,  of  the  children  at  the  elementary  schools,  and 
about  12  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  at  the  middle  schools  having  discontinued 
attendance  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  the  elementary  schools  only  63 
were  girls'  schools,  but  in  the  villages  the  girls  are  taught  with  the  boys.  Of 
the  female  teachers,  362  were  engaged  in  boys'  schools.  On  the  average  there 
is  in  Servia  one  elementary  school  for  every  2,500  inhabitants,  and  one  en- 
rolled pupil  for  every  31  inhabitants,  there  being  one  boy  enrolled  for  every 
18  of  the  male  population,  and  one  girl  for  every  100  of  the  female  population. 

Other  Government  schools  are :  the  Military  Academy,  the  Commercial 
School,  the  School  of  Wine  Culture,  the  Agricultural  School,  and  the  Cadastral 
School.  There  are  also  several  private  schools,  elementary  and  other,  and  an 
orphanage  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  cost  of  the  elementary  schools  is  defrayed  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  by  the  municipalities,  the  State  paying  the  teachers'  salaries  and  the 
municipalities  providing  for  all  other  expenditure.  The  cost  of  the  other 
public  schools  is  borne  entirely  by  the  State.  For  the  year  1894  the  expendi- 
ture was  as  follows  : — 

Dinars. 

Elementary  schools,  expenditure  by  the  State         ....        1,868,916 

„  „  ,,  from  Communal  Rales        .        .  890,428 


Total 

Middle  Schools,  Expenditure  by  the  State 
University  ,,  ,, 


Total 


2,759,344 

1,138  216 

264,412 

4,161^72 


In  1874  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  write  ;  in  188J, 
10  per  cent.  ;  in  1890,  14  per  cent. 

There  is  in  Belgrade  a  national  library  and  museum. 

Justice  and  Grime. 

The  judges  are  appointed  by  thelking.  According  to  the  Constitution  they 
cannot  be  removed  against  their  will,  but  in  consequence  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Constitution  on  May  9,  1894,  their  irremovability  has  ceased.  There 
are  23  courts  of  first  instance  in  Servia,  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  cassation, 
and  a  tribunal  of  commerce.  In  all  the  courts  of  first  instance  there  were  in 
1894  15,967  civil  cases  ;  there  were  in  the  same  year  8,455  criuunal  cases 
with  12,595  criminals.     Of  these  3585  were  condemned. 

Pauperism. 

There  is  no  pauperism  in  Servia  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in 
the  West ;  the  poorest  have  some  sort  of  freehold  property.  There  are  a  few 
poor  people  in  Belgrade,  but  neither  their  property  nor  their  number  has 
necessitated  an  institution  like  a  workhouse.     There  is  a  free  town  hospital. 

Finance. 

For  five  years  the  State  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows: — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dinars 

Dinars 

1890 

46,196,864 

46,196,864 

1891 

57,527,084 

57,527,084 

1892 

60,135,840 

60,107,472 

1893 

70,076,902 

72,205,800 

1894 

59,220,034 

64,057,973 
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The  State  derives  the  largest  revenue  from  direct  taxation  which  is  imposed 
on  land  and  income. 

The  following  is  the  budget  estimate  for  1895  : — 


Revenue 

Dinars 

Expenditure 

Dinars 

Direct  imposts 

20,544,600 

Civillist     . 

1,200,000 

Customs  . 

6,000,000 

Interest  and  annuities 

1  21,691,530 

Octroi 

4,000,000 

on  public  debt 

Law  courts 

2,360,000 

Dotations 

1,200,000 

Tobacco  monopoly  . 

10,550,000 

National  Assembly,  ^c. 

120,000 

Salt  monopoly 
Printing    house  and 

3,250,000 

General  Credits  . 

465,807 

1 

Pensions,  &c. 

2,186,699 

manufactory       of 

y        82,000 

Ministries : 

gunpowder  . 

J 

Justice    . 

2,249,837 

Railway  .         . 

5,500,000 

Foreign  Affairs 

1,170,527 

Mines 

1,200,000 

Finance 

6,423,856 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

887,000 

War 

12,465,000 

State  property . 
State  produce  . 

400,000 
992,000 

Instruction  and  Public 
worship  . 

1    4,162,171 

State  mortgage  trust 

600,000 

Interior 

2,482,720 

Arrears,    State   pro- 

1   5,250,000 
2,140,000 

Public  Works  ■  . 

4,885,055 

perty   . 
Unforeseen  revenue . 

Total       . 

Commerce    and   Agri- 
culture   . 

Total 

1    2,980,666 

63,755,600 

63,623,868 

According  to  an  official  report  the  consolidated  debt  of  Servia  amounted 
(July  1895)  to  360,511,600  dinars.  Of  this  amount  151,700,000  dinars 
are  railway  loans. 

Defence. 

There  are  fortresses  at  Belgrade,  Semendria,  Nisch,  Schabatz,  Kladovo, 
Bela  Palanka,  and  Pirot. 

The  King  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  which  in  time  of  peace  is 
under  the  entire  control  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  whole  army  is  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  first,  the  standing  army  and  its  reserves,  according  to 
the  reorganisation  of  1886,  consisting  of  men  from  20  to  30  years  of  age  ;  the 
second  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have  served  in  the  active  army,  from 
30  to  40  years  of  age  ;  the  third  class,  from  40  to  50  years  of  age,  only 
called  on  under  extraordinary  necessity.  The  first  class  has  5  divisions  ; 
the  second,  5  divisions  ;  the  third,  60  battalions  ;  and  each  of  these  has  its 
assigned  district.  Each  division  (called  Moravska,  Drinska,  Dounavska, 
Shumadiska,  and  Timochka)  of  the  first  and  second  class  has  3  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  each  regiment  consists  of  4  battalions  ;  consequently  each 
division  consists  of  3  regiments  of  infantry  =  12  battalions  ;  1  regiment  of 
cavalry  =12  squadrons  ;  1  field  artillery  regiment  =  8  batteries  ;  1  company 
of  pioneers  and  pontooneers  ;  1  field  ambulance  company  ;  1  transport 
squadron  ;  1  regiment  of  fortress  artillery  ;  besides  various  special  companies. 
All  males  of  20  years,  with  few  exceptions,  are  obliged  to  serve  in  these 
classes.  After  two  years'  service  in  the  active  army  they  pass  into  the 
reserve  of  the  first  class.  Reserves  of  the  first  class  have  30  days'  service 
annually,  and  the  second  class  is  called  up  for  8  days  annually.  The  standing 
cadre  of  the  army  consists  of  15  battalions  of  infantry,  6  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
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30  field  batteries,  3  mountain  batteries,  1  fortress  half-battalion,  1  pioneers 
battalion,  1  pontooneers  half-battalion,  5  sanitary  companies,  5  transport 
squadrons,  and  1  pyrotechnic  company.  The  battalions  are  in  5  regiments, 
and  every  territorial  division  has  thus  1  regiment.  Every  division  has  also 
1  regiment  of  4  field  batteries.  All  the  batteries  have  6  guns  each.  The 
strength  of  the  standing  cadre  is  about  18,000  men.  On  active  footing  the 
cadre  is  augmented  by  its  first-class  reserve,  and  thus  raised  to  a  strength  of 
100,000  men.  The  strength  of  the  second  class  is  55,000  men.  The  third 
class  has  12  battalions  in  each  division,  and  has  also  a  strength  of  about 
55,000  men.  This  whole  army  of  three  classes,  numbering  together  210,000 
men,  is  always  in  whole  or  in  part  on  either  a  peace,  an  extraordinary,  or  a 
war  footing,  and  either  class  is  available  for  active  service  as  required  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  when  called  on  by  the  royal  ukase  in  conformity  with 
the  law.  Officers  900.  A  gendarme  force  of  about  800  strong  has  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country  since  1883.  There  are  110  batteries  of  6  guns 
each — 52  batteries  (45  field  and  7  mountain)  being  of  the  '  De  Bange '  pattern. 
These  guns  were  made  in  France  at  the  Caille  factory.  The  infantry  are  armed 
with  the  Koka-Mauser  rifles,  and  the  cavalry  with  carbines  of  the  same  pattern. 
The  Government  possesses  130,000  of  these  rifles. 

The  State  possesses  only  one  steamer,  which  is  used  exclusively  for 
military  purposes. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Servia  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  has  almost  no  manufacturing  industry. 
There  are  no  large  estates  in  Servia  ;  every  peasant  cultivates  his  own  freehold. 
The  holdings  vary  in  size  from  10  to  30  acres  mostly. 

According  to  a  return  of  1887,  of  the  total  area  (over  12,000,000  acres) 
6,125,931  acres  were  cornland  and  vineyards  ;  1,456,132  woods  and  forests  ; 
902,627  fallow  land  ;  741,086  lands  reserved  for  public  roads  and  State  forests, 
the  total  occupied  area  being  10,566,488  acres.  For  the  diff'erent  cereals  the 
area  (in  hectares)  and  the  produce  (in  thousands  of  kilogrammes)  in  1889 
were:  maize,  area  298,496,  produce  477,593  ;  wheat,  area  186,860,  jiroduce 
249,310  ;  rye,  area  25,769,  produce  27,500  ;  barley  and  oats,  area  99,157, 
produce  118,093. 

Vine-culture  is  important,  but  the  wines  are  not  well  treated.  The 
annual  produce  is  about  6,000,000  gallons,  about  one-third  of  which  is 
exported.  About  185,000  acres  are  under  orchard.  About  25,000  tons  of 
plums  are  produced  annually. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  reared  and  exported.  On 
January  1st,  1891,  there  were  in  Servia  163,391  horses  ;  1,588  asses  and 
mules  ;  819,251  head  of  cattle,  8,494  buft'aloes  ;  2,963,904  sheep  ;  908,603 
pigs  ;  and  509,738  goats.  Establishments  for  breeding  and  feeding  pigs  have 
been  erected  at  various  places  in  connection  with  the  line  of  railway. 

The  forests  of  Servia  are  undergoing  rapid  destruction.  The  national  and 
communal  forests  are  supervised  by  the  administrative  authorities.  Cask 
staves  are  exported  to  Austria  and  France  in  great  quantities. 

Servia  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  including  various  kinds  of  coal, 
the  total  production  of  coal  in  1891  having  been  87,650  tons.  Besides  coal 
there  are  iron,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  quicksilver,  antimony,  gold,  asbestos,  copper, 
and  oil  shales.  Many  concessions  have  been  made  to  companies  and  private 
persons  for  working  mines,  and  mining  operations  are  also  carried  on  by  the 
State. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  being  encouraged  by 
the  establishment  of  an  artisans'  bank  for  the  advance  of  money  on  the 
security  of  goods  manufactured. 
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Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Servia 
for  live  years  : — • 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

" 

Dinars 

Dinars 

1890 

38,044,748 

45,840,550 

1891 

42,806,000 

52,480,000 

1892 

37,069,634 

46,451,656 

1893 

40,922,584 

48,910,435 

1894 

34,881,000 

46,023,000 

In  1894  the  transit  trade  amounted  to  18,037,363  dinars. 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imports  and  exT)orts  in 
1894  :— 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

Dinars 

Dinars 

Agricultural  produce  and  fruits 

1,4^)2,575 

13,094,521 

Animals  and  animal  produce    . 

300,051 

26,726,680 

Colonial  produce 

3,431,285 

1,867 

Hides,  skins,  leather,  (fee 

2,915,994 

2,641,131 

Cotton  goods 

(5,759,158 

1,282,647 

"Wool  and  woollen  goods 

3,057,238 

84,810 

Foods  and  drinks 

1,461,256 

819,772 

Metals 

3,320,027 

342,892 

Apparel 

810,282 

4,558 

Pottery,  glass,  &c.     . 

2,197,527 

212,614 

Wood  and  wood-work 

1,340,789 

668,324 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  different  countries 
in  thousands  of  dinars  for  three  years  : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Countries 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Austria 

21,955 

23,756 

20,529 

40,749 

43,196 

41,116 

America 

1,612 

1,595 

1,447 

— 

._ 

Belgium      . 

517 

388 

285 

19 

39 



Bosnia 

103 

65 

44 

174 

153 

241 

Bulgaria     . 

92 

91 

104 

487 

667 

649 

Greece 

94 

65 

11 

— 





Great  Britain 

3,759 

4,548 

3,592 

29 

33 

. 

Italy           .         . 

701 

1,540 

637 

21 

60 

5 

Germany    . 

3,846 

4,097 

2,814 

1,184 

1,656 

1,982 

Roumania  . 

892 

620 

1,183 

545 

826 

252 

Russia 

719 

735 

659 





Turkey 

1,775 

2,486 

2,517 

2,962 

2,099 

1,543 

France 

478 

476 

447 

282 

178 

235 

Switzerland 

518 

461 

573 



4 

Other  countries  , 
Total     . 

— 

— 

39 

— 

— 

37,062 

40,923 

34,881 

46,452 

48,910 

46,023 
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Communications. 

Servia  has  at  present  (1894)  one  principal  railway  line,  Belgrade-Nisch- 
Vranja,  230  miles  in  length,  and  several  secondary  branches  ;  Nisch-Pirot, 
59  miles  ;  Smederevo-Velika  Plana,  28  miles  ;  Lapovo-Kragonjevatz,  19  miles  ; 
total  336  miles.     Cost  of  construction  up  to  1894   98,955,980  dinars. 

Of  highways  there  are  3,495  miles,  many  of  them  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Of  rivers  only  those  bordering  on  Servia  are  navigable,  viz,  Danube,  198 
miles ;  Save,  90  miles  ;  and  Drina,  106  miles.  The  navigation  on  the 
Danube  and  Save  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreign  steam  companies  ;  in 
1891  a  Servian  steam  company  was  formed. 

There  were  1,916  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  4,073  miles  of  wire,  with 
128  stations,  at  the  end  of  1894.  In  1894,  923,874  messages  were  transmitted. 

There  were  157  post-offices  in  il894.  In  1894  there  were  17,894,217 
transmissions  by  letter  and  book  post  ;  the  value  sent  by  parcel  post  was 
244,261,100  dinars.  The  post  and  telegraph  receipts  for  1894  amounted  to 
2,014,039  dinars,  and  expenditure  to  1,438,246  dinars. 


Money  and  Credit. 

Public  credit  is  assisted  by  various  monetary  establishments,  of  which,  in 
1890,  there  were  43.  The  principal  place  is  occupied  by  the  first  privileged 
National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  in  Belgrade,  with  a  paid-up  capital 
of  20,000,000  dinars.  It  is  entitled  to  issue  bank  notes,  of  which  there  were 
in  1889  28,597,840  dinars  in  circulation,  with  a  metallic  reserve  of  4,596,000 
dinars.  Besides  the  National  Bank  there  were  in  1894  5  bank  establishments, 
27  bank  associations,  and  28  savings-banks. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Servia  accepted,  by  the  law  of  June  20,  1875,  the  French  decimal  system 
for  its  moneys,  weights,  and  measures.  The  Servian  dinar  is  equal  to  one 
franc.  In  circulation  are  gold  coins  of  10  and  20  dinars  (milan  d'or)  ;  silver 
coins  of  5,  2,  1,  and 0*5  dinar;  copper  of  10  and  5,  and  nickel  of  20,  10, 
and  5  paras. 

The  decimal  weights  and  measures  (kilogram,  metre,  &c,)  have  been  in 
practical  use  only  since  the  commencement  of  1883, 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Servia  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — M.  Chedomil  Mijatovitch. 
Consul-General  for  London. — H.  W.  Chrismas. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Servia  in  Manchester,  and  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Servia. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary ^ — Edmund  D.  V.  Fane, 
appointed  January  1,  1893. 

Consul. — R.  D.  G.  Macdonald* 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Servia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Almanac  for  1896  (Servian). 
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1888. 

Laveleye  (Emile  de),  The  Balkan  Peninsula.     2  vols.    London,  1887. 
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Milichevich  (M.  G.),  The  Kingdom  of  Servia.     (In  Servian.)    Belgrade,  1884. 

Millet  (Rene),  La  Serbie  economique  et  coramerciale.     Paris,  1889. 

Minchin  (J.  G.  C),  The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1886. 

Otadgbina  (the  Fatherland).  Servian  Monthly  Periodical.  Edited  by  Dr.  Vladan 
Georgevich  since  1875. 

Pearson  (Miss  E.  M.)  and  McLaughlin  (Miss  L.  E.),  Service  in  Servia  under  the  Red 
Cross.     London,  1877. 

Ranke  (L.  von).  The  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Revolution.  London,  1853, 
translated  by  Mrs.  Alex.  L.  Kerr.     Die  serbische  Revolution.     Berlin,  1878. 

Reinach  (J.),  La  Serbie  et  le  Montenegro.    Pains,  1876. 
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Taillandier  (Saint-Rene),  La  Serbie  au  XIXe  siecle.     Paris,  1872. 

Yovanovich  (Vladimir),  Les  Serbes,  &c.     Paris,  1870. 
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(Sayam,  or  Muang-Thai.) 
Reigning  King. 

Chulalongkorn  I.  (Somdetcli  Phra  Paramindr  Malia),  1)oi-ii  Scptciiiber  21, 
1853;  the  eldest  sou  of  the  late  King,  Maha  Moiigkut,  and  of  Queen  Ramphiiy 
(Krom  Somdetch  Pratape  Sirindr)  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  October  1,  1868. 

Children  of  the  King. 

Children  of  JI.M.  the  Queen. 

I.  Prince  Chowfa  Sammodh-Diwongse  Varotai,  lioru  Juno  9,  1S81. 
II.  Princess  Walai-alongkorn,  born  April  1883. 
III.   Princess  Sirapornsophon,  born  July  9,  1887. 

Children  of  the  Second  Queen. 

I.  Prince   Chowfa  Maha  Vajiravudh,  January   1,   1880   (proclaimed 
Crown  Prince  January  17,  1895). 

II.  Prince  Chowfa  Chakrapongse  Poowanarth,  March  3,  1881. 
III.  Prince  Chowfa  Asadang  Dajarvoot,  May  1889  ;  and  others. 

Brothers  of  the  King. 
I.  Somdetch    Chowfa    Chaturant    Rasmi,    born    January    14,    1857. 
Title :  Krom  Pra  Chakrabadipongse. 

II.  Somdetch   Chowfa  Bhanurangsi  Swangwongse,    born  January   13, 
1860.      Title:  Krom  Pra  Bhanupandhwongse  Varadej. 
There  are  also  twenty  half-brothers  of  the  king. 

The  royal  dignity  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  does  not  descend  always 
from  the  father  to  the  eldest  son,  each  sovereign  being  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  his  own  successor.  The  reigning  king  has  reintro- 
duced the  practice  of  nominating  the  Crown  Prince,  early  in  his  reign.  This 
step,  taken  in  1887,  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  stability  and  order 
of  things,  and  of  establishing  the  reigning  dynasty. 

Government. 

.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  King  advised  by  a  Cabinet 
(Senabodi)  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government :  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  Justice,  Finance,  Public  In- 
struction, Public  Works,  War,  Marine,  Police,  &c.  Most  of  the 
portfolios  are  held  by  the  King's  half-brothers.  The  law  of  May  8,  1874, 
constituting  a  Council  of  State,  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Royal  Decree 
of  January  10,  1895,  creating  a  Legislative  Council.  The  latter  is  composed 
of  the  Ministers  of  State  and  others,  not  less  than  12  in  number,  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  The  total  membership  is  now  43.  In  the  preamble  of  the 
Royal  Decree  it  is  stated  that  the  object  of  this  body  is  to  revise,  amend,  and 
complete  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  it  may  appoint  committees  of  3  or  4  members,  with  the  addition  of 
competent  outsiders  who  must  not  outnumber  the  members.  An  important 
article  gives  the  Legislative  Council  power  to  promulgate  laws  without  the 
Royal  assent  in  the  event  of  any  temporary  disability  of  the  Crown.  At 
other  times  the  Royal  signature  is  indispensable.  This  Council  has  already 
shown  considerable  legislative  activity,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  power  and 
determination  to  enforce  the  new  laws  may  prove  inadequate. 

Kedah,    Patani,    Kelantan,   and   Tringganu,    in   the  Malay   Peninsula, 
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acknowledge  tlie  sovereignty  of  Siam,  and  send  revenues  to  Bangkok.  The 
Laos  (Shan)  States  of  Chiengmai,  Lakon,  Lampoonchi,  Nan,  Free,  and  others 
stand  in  a  similar  position  towards  the  Government  in  Bangkok. 

The  trans-Mekong  portion  of  the  State  of  Luang  Prabang  is  now  under 
French  protection.     The  remainder  is  still  Siamese. 

The  Siamese  dominions  are  divided  into  41  provinces  or  districts, 
each  having  a  Governor,  deriving  authority  direct  from  the  King,  and  having 
under  him  subordinate  governors  over  the  various  parts  of  his  district.  Until 
1895  the  administration  of  the  country  was  divided  between  the  Ministers  of 
the  North,  South,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  then  brought  under  the 
single  authority  of  Prince  Damrong,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  great 
things  are  hoped  of  his  firmness  and  experience.  Several  of  the  tributary 
districts  are  administered  by  their  own  princes  ;  but  of  late  years  centralisation 
has  greatly  increased.  Commissioners,  chosen  by  the  King,  are  now  frequently 
sent  from  Bangkok  to  these  tributary  provinces,  both  to  those  in  the  north,  as 
Chiengmai,  and  those  in  the  south,  as  Singora,  and  others,  with  very  full 
powers. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  have  varied  mlich  at  different  pel'iods 
of  its  history,  most  of  the  border  lands  being  occupied  by  tribes  more  or  less 
independent.  The  bou.ndary  between  Burma  and  N.W.  Siam  was  delimited 
in  1891  by  a  Commission,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  September,  1893,  the  River 
Mekong  was  constituted  the  boundary  between  Siam  and  the  French  posses- 
sions ;  on  a  25-kilometre  strip  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  France  is  at 
liberty  to  erect  stations.  The  total  area,  including  the  country  between  the 
Mekong  and  the  Annam  hills,  now  acknowledged  to  belong  to  France,  is 
estimated  at  about  300,000  square  miles,  about  60,000  square  miles  being  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  In  January,  1896,  an  arrangement  was  agreed  to  between 
the  British  and  French  Governments,  by  which  they  guaranteed  to  Siam 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  basins  of  the  Menam,  Meklong, 
Pechaburi,  and  Bangpakong  rivers,  together  with  the  coast  from  Muong  Bang 
Tapan  to  Muong  Pase,  including  also  the  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Menam  basin,  between  the  Anglo- Siamese  border,  the  Mekong  river,  and  the 
eastern  watershed  of  the  Me  Ing.^  The  territory  appropriated  by  France  in 
1893-6  covers  about  110,000  square  miles,  leaving  200,000  square  miles  as  the 
area  which  remains  to  Siam.  The  numbers  of  the  population  are  still  more 
imperfectly  known  than  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the  difficulty  of  any 
correct  result  is  the  greater  on  account  of  the  Oriental  custom  of  numbering 
only  the  men.  The  latest  foreign  estimates  give  the  population  of  the  Kingdom, 
before  the  French  annexation,  as  follows,  in  round  numbers  : — 2,500,000 
Siamese;  1,000,000  Chinese;  2,000,000  Laotians;  1,000,000  Malays;  im- 
migrant Burmese,  Indians,  and  Cambodians  bringing  the  total  up  to  about 
8,000,000.  The  total  population  of  Siam  as  it  now  stands  may  be  estimated 
at  5,000,000.  The  most  populous  region  is  the  Menam  valley.  Bangkok, 
the  capital,  has  about  200,000  inhabitants.  Siam  is  called  by  its  inhabitants 
Thai,  or  Muang-ThaT,  which  means  'free,'  or  'the  kingdom  of  the  free.'  The 
word  Siam  is  probably  identical  with  Shan,  applied  in  Burma  to  the  Lao  race, 
as  well  as  to  the  Shan  proper  and  the  Siamese. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism.  In  recent  years  the  results  of 
Western  civilisation  have  to  some  extent  been  introduced,  but  justice  is 
still  little  more  than  a  name  in  the  native  courts,  and  not  much  more  can  be 
said  for  the  International  Court  at  Bangkok,  which  tries  suits  by  foreigners 
against   natives.       The    Consular    Courts    exercise    jurisdiction   over  their 

I  See  map  at  beginning  of  the  "  Year  Book," 
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nationals.  Some  few  young  Siamese  have  been  sent  to  schools,  and  also  to 
study  at  arts  and  technical  trades,  and  the  leading  professions  in  England, 
Germany,  and  France. 

Education  makes  but  little  progress  as  yet.  The  capital  possesses  the 
following  Government  schools :  Normal  College  for  training  teachers,  esta- 
blished 1892,  twenty  students  ;  three  Anglo-vernacular  schools  with  201 
pupils  ;  five  vernacular  schools  with  545  pupils.  The  English  code,  into 
which  Siamese  education  had  been  systematised,  is  out  of  print,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a  Siamese  code  of  no  value.  The  vernacular  schools  are  very 
inefficiently  managed.  Throughout  the  country  education  is  still  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  The  Siamese  language  is  now  firmly  established  as 
the  official  language  over  the  whole  country.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instnic- 
tion  and  Ecclesiastical  Afi'airs  has  also  under  his  charge  several  Government 
hospitals,  which  have  been  lately  established  by  the  King,  besides  a  public 
museum,  and  all  the  royal  monasteries  in  the  capital. 

Finance. 

The  King's  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,000,000Z.  a  year,  of 
which  sum  the  land  tax  produces  287,000Z.  ;  tax  on  fruit  trees,  65,000Z.  ; 
spirits,  100,000Z.  ;  opium,  120,000Z.  ;  gambling,  100,000Z.  ;  customs,  143,000Z.; 
tin-mines,  90,000Z.  ;  edible  birds' -nests,  27,000Z.  ;  fisheries,  27,000Z.  All  the 
taxes,  with  the  exception  of  the  customs  duties,  are  farmed.  There  is  no 
public  debt,  and  power  has  only  lately  been  granted  to  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Bank's  local  branch  to  issue  a  limited  amount  of  paper  money.  The 
expenditure  is  stated  to  keep  within  the  receipts. 

Defence. 

The  standing  army  does  not  exceed  5,000  men  actually  underarms,  but 
is  generally  reckoned  as  consisting  of  10,000  or  12,000  men  who  would  be 
available  in  a  short  time.  The  people  generally  are  liable  to  be  called  out  as 
required,  but  there  is  no  armed  militia.  Every  male  from  the  age  of  18  to 
21  years  is  obliged  to  serve  as  a  recruit  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  to 
serve  for  three  months  after  every  twelve.  The  following  individuals  are, 
however,  exempted : — Members  of  the  priesthood,  the  Chinese  settlers  who 
pay  a  commutation  tax,  slaves,  public  functionaries,  the  fathers  of  one  or 
more  sons  liable  to  service,  and  those  who  purchase  exemption  by  a  fine  of 
six  ticals  a  year,  or  by  furnishing  a  slave  or  some  other  person  not  subject  to 
the  conscription  as  a  substitute.  It  is  stated  that  the  Government  possesses 
upwards  of  80,000  stand  of  arms,  besides  a  considerable  stock  of  cannon. 
The  army  is  to  some  extent  officered  by  Europeans,  but  it  is  in  a  very  crude 
condition,  and  more  reliance  is  now  placed  upon  the  newly  constituted  force 
of  marine  infantry  mentioned  below. 

The  navy  list  contains  the  names  of  22  vessels,  11  over  500  tons.  The 
largest  is  the  cruiser  yacht  Maha  Chakrkri,  of  3, 000  tons,  300  feet  long  and 
40  feet  beam,  15  knots,  4  quick-firing  4*7  Armstrongs,  8  quick-firing  6- 
pounders,  and  6  machine  guns,  launched  in  England,  1892.  The  small 
cruiser  Makut  Rachakumar,  14  knots,  650  tons,  was  bought  at  Hongkong  in 
1891.  Besides  these  there  are  5  gunboats,  3  training  ships,  1  torpedo  store 
ship,  1  spar  torpedo  boat,  3  transports,  4  despatch  boats,  and  3  yachts.  In 
this  list  42  steamers  and  laimches  from  100  tons  downwards,  for  Government 
service  on  the  river  and  along  the  coast,  are  not  included.  There  are  10,000 
men  available  in  five  shifts  for  service  afloat,  besides  a  reserve  of  2,000. 

The  marine  infantry,  recruited  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  between  22  and  40  years  of  age,  numbers  15,000  in  six  shifts, 
besides  a  1st  and  2nd  reserve  of  3,000  and  2,000  respectively. 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  Miinam   River  are   the  Paknam  forts.     The 
prevents  ships  of  more  than  13  feet  draught  from  ascending  to  Bangkok. 

■  Production  and  Industry. 

There  is  comparatively  little  industry  in  the  country,  mainly  owing  to  the 
ate  of  serfdom  in  which  the  population  is  kept  by  the  local  governors. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Siam  the  natives  are  liable  to  forced  labour  for  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  varying  from  one  to  three  months,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  land,  rich  in  many  parts,  is  badly  cultivated.  This  state  of 
things  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  ameliorated  as  soon  as  means  of  transit  to  the 
port  and  the  capital  are  improved.  Domestic  slavery  is  in  gradual  process 
of  abolition,  such  slavery  as  exists  being  entirely  debt  slavery.  By  an 
edict  of  the  present  King  no  person  born  on  or  after  his  Majesty's  accession 
can  be  legally  held  in  slavery  beyond  the  age  of  21.  But  free  labour  is  still 
very  hard  to  obtain  in  any  quantities.  Chinese  coolies  do  the  chief  part  of 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in  the  south,  especially  in  the  mills  and  in 
mining  ;  while  in  the  north  forest  work  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Burmese, 
Karens,  and  Khamus.  Probably  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  land  in 
the  delta  of  the  Menam  has  hitherto  been  under  cultivation  ;  but  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  many  canals  for  irrigation  have  recently  been  dug,  and  the 
region  has  thus  been  rendered  fit  for  rice-growing.  The  chief  product 
of  the  country  is  rice  (485,255  tons  exported  in  1894,  a  bad  year),  which 
forms  the  national  food  and  the  staple  article  of  export.  Other  produce  is 
pepper  (937  tons  exported  in  1894),  salt,  dried  fish,  cattle,  and  sesame  ; 
while,  for  local  consumption  only,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  coffee  are 
grown.  Fruits  are  abundant,  including  the  durian,  mangosteen,  and  mango. 
Much  of  Upper  Siam  is  dense  forest,  and  the  cutting  of  teak  is  an  important 
industry,  almost  entirely  in  British  hands.  Gold  exists  in  some  of  the  rivers, 
for  the  working  of  which  concessions  have  been  granted  to  British  and  French 
companies.  Gem-mining  is  carried  on  in  various  districts  in  Eastern  Siam, 
the  most  important  being  those  of  Pailin  and  Nawong  in  the  Battambong 
region,  now  being  worked  by  an  English  company.  Tin  and  coal  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Commerce. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  in  recent 
years  many  Chinese,  not  subject  like  the  natives  to  forced  labour,  have  settled 
in  the  country.     The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  centres  in  Bangkok,  the  capital. 

In  1893  the  imports  amounted  to  2,259,078^.  ;  in  1894  to  1,708,345Z. 
In  1893  the  exports  amounted  to  3,450,669Z.  ;  in  1894  to  2,466,895Z.  The 
chief  imports  and  exports,  according  to  the  Siamese  customs  returns,  were  : — 


Imports. 


Cottons 
Hardware    . 
Kerosene     . 
Silks    . 
Sugar  . 
Jewellery    . 
Cotton  yarn 
Opium 
Gunny  bags 


1893 

1894 

1 

& 

1 
£ 

238,237 

308,385 

55,771 

27,483 

32,051 

34,460 

47,212 

60,962 

19,990 

37,722 

51,246 

24,410 

2,341 

1,738 

46,225 

75,410 

78,574 

59,051 

Exports. 


1894 


Rice  . 
Teak  . 
Pepper 
Fish  . 
Woods 
Bullocks  . 
Hides  . 
Birds'  nests 
Stiklak 


£ 

£ 

2,552,700 

1,689,527 

105,544 

140,020 

51,041 

31,552 

519,744 

180,969 

13,639 

35,681 

23,298 

46,539 

17,417 

18,974 

6,940 

44,340 

11,670 

14,890 

In    1894    of  the  imports  the  value  of   822,380Z.   was  from    Singapore, 
and  376,619?.  from  Hong  Kong  ;  of  the  exports  1,007,567?.  was  to  Singapore, 
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and  963,494Z.  to  Hong  Kong.  There  is,  in  addition  to  the  Bangkok  trade, 
a  considerable  trade  on  the  northern  frontiers  with  the  British  Shan  states  and 
Yunnan. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Siam,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  was  as  follows  during  the  last  five  years  :— 


- 

1S90 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894       i 

Imports  from  Siam  into 
U.  K 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Siam 

£ 

193,146 

75,802 

£ 

100,695 

98,759 

£ 

52,205 

110,120 

£ 
46,995 
85,961 

£ 
115,186 

78,245 

The  chief  articles  of  direct  import  from  Siam  into  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1894  were  rice,  valued  at  55,335/.,  and  hewn  teak-wood,  valued  at 
54,102/.  Among  the  direct  exports  of  British  produce  to  Siam  the  chief 
articles  in  1894  were  machinery  and  mill-work,  of  the  value  of  14,201Z.  ;  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  10,687Z.  ;  cottons,  16,271/.  ;  hardware,  1,363/. 
There  is  a  large  importation  of  British  piece-goods,  transhipped  at  Singapore. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1894,  516  vessels  of  414,583  tons  (371  of  306,183  tons  British)  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Bangkok. 

The  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Paknam  (14  miles)  was  opened  in  April, 
1893.  In  1888  a  survey  for  a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Chiengmai  and  other 
northern  and  eastern  provinces  of  Siam  was  commenced  ;  a  line  from  Bangkok 
to  Ban  Mai  on  the  Patriew  river  has  been  sanctioned  ;  a  railway  is  being 
constructed  from  Bangkok  to  Korat  (165  miles),  a  very  rich  undeveloped  rice- 
growing  plateau,  the  line  passing  through  excellent  timber  country.  A  con- 
cession has  also  been  given,  and  the  survey  executed,  for  a  railway  across 
the  Malay  Peninsula  from  Singora  to  Kota  Star,  and  thence  to  Kulim,  a 
distance  of  136  miles.  There  is  an  electric  tramway  in  Bangkok,  worked 
successfully. 

Telegraph  lines  have  been  completed  to  the  total  length  of  1,780  miles, 
and  Bangkok  is  now  said  to  be  in  communication  with  Chiengmai,  Korat, 
Nong-Khai,  Sesopone,  Chantabun,  and  Bangtaphan  ;  with  Moulmein,  and 
Tavoy  in  Lower  Burma ;  and  with  Saigon  in  Anam  ;  the  working  of  the 
lines,  however,  is  subject  to  vexatious  delays,  communication  with  Europe 
being  frequently  interrupted. 

There  is  a  postal  service  in  Bangkok,  and  in  1885  Siam  joined  the 
International  Postal  Union.  The  mail  service  down  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  also  towards  the  north  of  Siam,  has  been  largely  developed.  Post 
offices,  1893,  152  ;  letters  &c.  transmitted,  internal  392,301,  external  290,614. 
In  1890  a  parcel  post  service  was  established  having  connection  with  Singapoie 
and  the  international  system. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Tical,  or  Bat  .    =64  Atts,  or  60  cents  of  a  Mexican  dollar  ;  average 
rate  of  exchange,  Is.  8d. 
4     Tieals     .         .    =     1  Tamlung. 
80     Tieals     .         .    =     1  Catty :  these  two  last  are  moneys  of  account. 
The  legal  money  of  Siam  is  the  tical,  a  silver  coin,  weighing  236  grains 
troy,  '910  fine.     Other  silver  coins  from  the  Siamese  mint  now  current  are 
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the  sailing  and  the  fnang,  the  former  one-fourth,  the  latter  one-eighth  of  a 
tical.     Dollars  are  accepted  in  payment  at  the  rate  of  3  dollars  for  5  ticals. 

1  Ghang  =  2|  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  50  Chang  —  1  hap.  or  133^  lbs.  ;  1  Niu 
=  1-66  English  inch  ;  1  Keup  =  12  Niu  ;  1  Sok  =  2  Kcup  ;  1  Wah  =  2  Sok  ; 
1  Sen  =  20  Wa ;  1  Wall  =  80  English  inches  ;  1  Yol  =  400  Ssn. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Si  am  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — The  Marquis  de  Maha  Yotha,  May  14,  1892. 
Secretary  of  Legation. — Marquis  Visuda. 
English  Secretary. — Frederick  W.  Verney. 
ylttache. — Baron  Yote  Yothee. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Siam. 

Charge   d' Affaires   and   Consul- General. — M.    W.    E.    do  Bunsen,    C.B., 
appointed  August  6,  1894. 
Consul. — E.  H.  French. 

Vice-Consiil  at  Bangkok. — C.  E.  W,  Stringer, 
Consul  at  Chiengmai. — W.  J.  Archer. 

Consul  for  Kedah,  &c. — Allan  M.  Skinner,  C.M.G.  (Penang). 
Vice- Consul  at  Koral. — W.  R.  D.  Beckett. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Siam. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Bangkok  and  of  Chiengmai.  Annual  Series, 
London. 

Trade  of  Siam  with  Great  Britain  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1894.'  4.  London, 
ISOf). 

Alabaster  (Henry),  The  Wheel  of  the  Law.     8.     London,  1871. 

Bastian  (Adolf),  Die  Vollcer  von  ostlichen  Asien  :  Studien  und  Reisen.  6  vols.  8. 
Leipzig,  1SG6-1S71. 

Bastian  (Adolf),  Geographische  und  Etlmologische  Bilder.     8.     Jena,  1873. 

Bock  (Carl),  Temples  and  Elephants.     1  vol.     8.     London,  1884. 

Bowring  (John),  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1857. 

Coit  (Mary  L.),  Siam,  the  Heart  of  Farther  India.  American  Missionary  Publication. 
New  York. 

Colquhoun  (A.  R.),  Among  the  Shans.     London,  1885. 

Craic/ord,  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China.  2  vols.  8.  2nd  edition. 
1830. 

Doudart  de  Lagree,  Voyage  d'exploration  dans  I'lndo-Chine.     2  vols.     4.     Paris,  1873. 

Gordon  (Robert),  The  Economic  Development  of  Siam,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  No.  1,998,  vol.  xxxix.    London,  1891. 

Grehan  (A.),  Le  royaume  de  Siam.     8.     Paris,  1868. 

La  Loubere,  Description  du  royaume  de  Siam.    12.    Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1691. 

La  Loubere,  A  new  Historical  Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam.     Folio.     London,  1693. 

Leonowens,  The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court.     8.     Boston  (Mass.),  1870. 

Macarthy  (J.),  Paper  on  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  March  1888. 

Mouhot  (Henry),  Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China  (Siam),  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
during  the  years  1858-1860.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1864. 

Palgrave  (W.  G.),  Ulysses.    [Chapter  on  Phra-Bat]    S.     London,  1887. 

Pallegoix  (D.  J.),  Description  du  royaume  de  Thai  ou  Siam.     2  vols.    8.     Paris,  1854. 

iJecZus  (Elisee),  Nouvelle  geographie  umverselle.  Vol.  VIII.  L'Inde  et  I'lndo-Chine. 
Paris,  1883. 

Satoit)  (E.  M.),  Essay  towards  a  Bibliography  of  Siam.     Singapore,  1886. 

Scherzer  (Dr.  K.  von),  Die  wirthschaftlichenZustande  im  Silden  und  Osten  Asiens.  S. 
Stuttgart,  1871. 

Smyth  (Warington),  Journeys  on  the  Upper  Mekong.     London,  1895. 

(Smyt/i  (Warington),  Journeys  in  S.-W.  Siam.     Geographical  Journal.     Vol.  VI. 

Thomson  (John),  The  Straits  of  Malacca,  Indo-China,  and  China,  or  Ten  Years'  Travels, 
Adventures,  and  Residence  Abroad.    8.     London,  1875. 

Vincent  (Frank),  The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant.     New  York.  3889. 

Younghusband  (G.  J.),  Eighteen  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Burmese  Tat,  through  Burinah, 
Sjam,  and  the  Eastern  Shan  States.     8.     London, 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  South  African  Republic,  also  known  as  the  Transvaal,  was  originally 
formed  by  part  of  the  Boers,  who  left  the  Cape  Colony  in  1835  for  Natal,  but 
quitted  that  colony  on  its  annexation  to  the  British  Crown.  In  1852  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Transvaal  was  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  State  is  based  on  the  '  Thirty-Three  Articles,'  passed 
May  23,  1849,  and  the  'Grondwet,'  or  Fundamental  law  of  February  13,  1858. 

On  April  12,  1877,  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, against  which  in  December  1880  the  Boers  took  up  arms,  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  March  21,  1881.  According  to  the  conven- 
tion ratified  by  the  Volksraad,  October  26,  1881,  self-government  was 
restored  to  the  Transvaal  so  far  as  regards  internal  affairs,  the  control 
and  management  of  external  affairs  being  reserved  to  Her  Majesty  as 
suzerain.  A  British  resident  was  appointed,  with  functions  analogous  to 
those  of  a  Consul-General  and  Charge  d'Affaires.  Another  convention  with  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  was  signed  in  London  February  27, 1884,  ratified 
by  the  Volksraad,  August  8,  by  which  the  State  is  to  be  known  as  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  the  British  suzerainty  restricted  to  control  of  foreign 
relations.  Instead  of  a  Resident  the  British  Government  is  represented  by  a 
Diplomatic  Agent. 

The  Constitution  has  been  frequently  amended  down  to  September  1895. 
The  supreme  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two 
Chambers,  each  of  24  members,  chosen  by  the  districts.  Bills  passed  by  the 
second  Chamber  do  not  become  law  until  accepted  by  the  first.  Members  of 
both  Chambers  must  be  30  years  of  age,  possess  fixed  property,  profess  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  never  have  been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offence. 
The  members  of  the  first  Chamber  are  elected  from  and  by  the  first-class 
burghers,  those  of  the  second  Chamber  from  and  by  the  first  and  second-class 
burghers  conjointly,  each  for  4  years.  First-class  burghers  comprise  all  male 
whites  resident  in  the  Republic  before  May  29,  1876,  or  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  of  independence  in  1881,  and  the  Malaboch  war  in  1894,  and 
their  children  from  the  age  of  16.  Second  class  burghers  comprise  the 
naturalized  male  alien  population  and  their  children  from  the  age  of  16. 
Naturalization  may  be  obtained  after  two  years'  residence,  and  registration  on 
the  books  of  the  Fieldcornet,  oath  of  allegiance,  and  payment  of  21.  Natural- 
ized burghers  may  by  special  resolution  of  the  first  Chamber,  become  first- 
class  burghers  12  years  after  naturalization.  Sons  of  aliens,  though  born  in 
the  Republic,  have  no  political  rights,  but,  by  registration  at  the  age  of  16, 
may,  at  the  age  of  18,  become  naturalized  burghers,  and  may,  by  special  reso- 
lution of  the  first  Chamber,  be  made  first-class  burghers  10- years  after  they 
are  eligible  for  the  second  Chamber,  or  at  the'  age  of  40.  The  President  and 
Commandant-General  are  elected  by  the  first-class  burghers  only  :  District- 
Commandants  and  Fieldcornets  by  the  two  classes  of  burghers  conjointly. 
The  Executive  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  five  years,  assisted  by  a 
council  consisting  of  three  official  members  (the  State  Secretary,  the  Com- 
mandant-General, and  the  Minute-keeper),  and  two  non-official  members 
elected  by  the  first  Volksraad. 

State  President. — S.  J.  Paul  Kriiger,  elected  for  the  third  time  May  12, 1893. 

Executive  Council. — Official  members:  P.  J.  Joubert,  Com. -Gen. ;  Dr. 
W.  J.  Leyds,  State  Sec. ;  J.  H.  M.  Kock,  Minute  Keeper.  Unofficial :  N.  J. 
Smit  (Vice-President),  M.  A.  Wolmarans. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  119,139  square  miles,  divided  into  19  dis- 
tricts, and  its  white   population,  according  to  a  very  incomplete  census  of 
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April  1,  1890,  119,128,  of  whom  66,498  are  men  and  52,630  women  ;  the  native 
population  in  April,  1895,  was  estimated  at  653,662.  These  figures,  however, 
can  be  regarded  as  only  approximate  until  a  better  census  is  taken.  The 
boundaries  of  the  State  are  defined  in  the  convention  of  February  27,  1884 — 
since  altered  by  a  supplementary  convention,  by  which  the  former  New 
Republic  (Zululand)  was  annexed  to  the  South  African  Republic  as  a  new 
district,  named  Vrijheid,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention  regarding 
Swaziland,  ratified  by  the  Volksraad,  August  20,  1890,  by  which  a  small 
portion  of  Swaziland  becomes  part  of  the  Transvaal.  The  seat  of  government 
is  Pretoria,  with  a  white  population  of  8,000.  The  largest  town  is  Johannesburg, 
the  mining  centre  ot  Witwatersrand  goldfields,  with  a  population  of  60,000 
and  a  floating  population  of  45,000  in  the  goldfields  along  the  Rand.  The 
half  of  the  population  of  the  Republic  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Religion. 

The  United  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  the  dominant  religious  body, 
claiming  50,000  (1891)  of  the  population  ;  other  Dutch  Churches,  18,100  ; 
English  Church,  6,581  ;  Wesleyans,  3,866;  Catholic,  3,000;  other  Christian 
Churches,  1,500;  Jews,  2,000. 

Instruction. 

There  are  20  English  schools  in  Pretoria,  40  in  Johannesburg,  and  one  or 
more  in  each  of  the  other  towns.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  the  year  1894,  the  sum  of  33,407Z.  was  spent  for 
the  education  of  6,691  pupils.  In  1894  there  were  61  village  schools  and 
358  ward  schools,  besides  a  model  school  wath  255  and  a  gymnasium  with  38 
pupils  at  Pretoria. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
last  54  years : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

(6  months) 
1895 

Revenue     . 
Expenditure 

£ 
1,229,060 
1,531,461 

£ 
967,191 
1,350,073 

£ 
1,255,829 

1,188,765 

£ 

1,702,684 
1,302,054 

£ 
2,247,728 
1,734,728 

£ 
1,472,953 

971,488  j 

The  credit  balance  being  on  June  30,  1895,  882,919Z.  The  revenue  is 
derived  from  land  sales,  quit-rents,  customs,  hut-tax,  stamps,  transport  dues, 
and  principally  from  revenue  on  the  goldfields.  The  revenue  derived  from 
goldfields  for  the  year  1890,  amounted  to  492,830?. ;  for  1891,  405,397Z. ;  for 
1892,  636,313/.;  for  1893,  581,977?.;  and  for  1894,  972,311Z.  The  pro- 
visional estimates  for  the  year  1895  are  set  down  as  revenue  1,859,582?., 
and  expenditure  1,595,757?. 

The  public  debt  on  September  15,  1895,  was  2,704,351?.,  including  direct 
liabilities  to  the  British  Crown  165,767?.,  and  Rothschild  loan,  2,500,000?. 
The  State  lands  were  valued  in  1884  at  400,000?.,  but  may  now  be  valued 
at  some  millions,  as  the  principal  goldfields  at  Barberton  are  on  Govern- 
ment lands.  The  debt  due  to  Great  Britain  bears  interest  at  3|  per  cent. , 
and  is  to  be  extinguished  by  a  sinking  fund  of  3?.  Os.  9d.  per  cent,  in 
twenty-five  years. 

Defence. 

The  Republic  has  no  standing  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  force 
of  horse  artillery,  all  able-bodied  citizens  being  called  out  in  case  of  war. 
According  to  the  official  records  of  1894,  the  number  of  able-bodied  men 
below  18  and  above  50  years  amounts  to  26,299. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

The  South  African  Republic  is  specially  favourable  for  agriculture  as  well 
as  stock-rearing,  though  its  capacities  in  this  respect  are  not  yet  developed. 
It  is  estimated  that  50,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  agricul- 
tural produce,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population. 
There  are  about  30,000  farms,  16,000  of  which  belong  to  private  individuals, 
and  the  rest  to  the  State. 

Gold-mining  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  various  goldlields, 
principally  Barberton  and  Witwatersrand.,  The  export  of  gold  through 
Natal  and  the  Cape  Colonv  amounted  in  1890  to  1,851,905?.,  in  1891 
to  2,901, 470?.,  in  1892  to  4,479,309Z.,  in  1893  to  5,472,997?.,  in  1894  to 
7,370,058Z.  The  output  of  W.  W.  Rand  alone  amounted  to  230,640  oz.  (value 
807,240?.)  in  1888,  to  382,364  oz.  (value  1,338,274?.)  in  1889,  to  492,492  oz. 
(value  1,730,372?.)  in  1890,  in  1891  to  729,223  oz.  (value  2,552,33-3?.);  in 
1892,  1,210,865  oz.  (value  4,297,610?.)  ;  in  1893,  1,478,477  oz.  (value 
5,187,206?.)  ;  in  1894,  1,949,939  oz.  (value  6,718,068?.),  and  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1895,  1,516,633  oz.  (value  5,308,210?.)  The  total  output  of  the 
Republic  in  1891  was  833,632  oz.  (value  2,917,702?.)  ;  in  1892,  1,325,394  oz. 
(value  4,638,879?.)  ;  in  1893,  1,610,335  oz.  (value  5,636,122?.)  :  total  output 
for  the  Republic  for  1894,  2,239,865  oz.  (value 7, 667, 152?.),  and  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1895,  1,646,594  oz.  (value  5,483,142?.).  Excellent  coal  is  worked 
on  the  W.  W.  Rand  and  in  the  east  of  the  country.  According  to  the  official 
returns  of  the  State  Mining  Engineer  for  the  year  1894,  there  were  31  coal 
mines  under  development,  employing  202  whites  and  2,873  natives.  The 
total  output  of  coal  for  the  year  1894  amounted  to  812,882  tons  (value 
359,694?.).  Iron  is  also  known  to  abound,  while  silver  is  worked  in  a  mine 
close  to  Pretoria,  the  output  for  1893  being  9,053  tons  (value  18,500?.). 

Commerce  and  Communications. 

The  principal  exports  are  gold,  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich  feathers, 
ivory,  liquors,  and  minerals.  The  value  of  imports  on  which  dues  were 
charged  amounted  in  1893  to  5,371,701?.;  in  1894  to  6,440,215?.;  of  the  total 
in  1894,  the  value  of  3,938,214?.  came  from  Europe  ;  1,135,409?.  from  Cape 
Colony;  676,197?.  from  Natal;  454,051?.  from  the  Orange  Free  State; 
67,609?.  from  America.  The  import  duties  amounted  in  1893  to  692,831?.; 
in  1894  to  812,173?.,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1895  to  649,589?. 

A  railway  of  334  miles,  through  the  Orange  Free  State,  from  Norvalspont, 
Orange  River,  via  Bloemfontein,  to  Vaal  River,  constructed  by  the  Cape  Colony 
Government,  has  by  agreement  with  the  South  African  Republic  been  con- 
tinued to  Pretoria,  vid  Germiston,  (78  miles  and  1040  miles  from  Capetown). 
The  Natal  line  just  finished  terminates  at  Charlestown,  about  158  miles  from 
Elsburg,  near  Germiston.  The  line  from  the  Portuguese  boundary  to  Pretoria 
(295  miles)  was  opened  January  1,^1895.  Of  the  Selatie  line  (191  miles)  54 
miles  were  finished  in  September,  1894.  The  total  mileage  of  railways  open 
in  September  1895  was  424,  under  construction  384,  and  projected  381. 

The  Republic  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  surrounding  States 
and  Colonies  as  far  north  as  Fort  Salisbury,  150  miles  south  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  will  soon  be  opened  to  Blantyre,  near  Lake  Nyasa.  The  lines  within  the 
State  extend  1.952  miles.  On  December  31,  1894,  there  were  55  offices  and 
224  officials.     The  Republic  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1892. 

Weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Cape  Colony,  the  currency  is 
English  money,  and  Government  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  issued  from  a 
mint  established  in  Pretoria. 

British  Agent  at  Pretoria. — Sir  Jacobus  A.  de  Wet,  K.C.M.G. 

Consul- General  in  London. — Montagu  White. 
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Swaziland.— The  boundary  between  Swaziland  and  the  South  African 
Republic  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  has  been  surveyed  and  beaconed  off,  but 
that  on  the  east,  separating  Swaziland  from  British,  and  Portuguese  territory, 
has  not  yet  been  properly  defined.  The  country  has  an  area  of  about  8,500 
S(piare  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at  70,000 — 80,000  natives  and 
600  (in  winter  1,500)  whites.  The  language  spoken  is  a  dialect  of  Zulu,  and 
the  habits  and  customs  are  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those  of  Zululand. 

By  the  Convention  of  1884,  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Republic,  the  independence  of  the  Swazis 
in  Swaziland  was  recognised  ;  by  that  of  1890,  the  government  of  the  white 
population  was  vested  in  a  *  Swaziland  Government  Committee  ';  by  that  of 
1893,  the  government  of  the  South  African  Republic  obtained  further  con- 
cessions towards  the  administration  of  Swaziland,  and  by  that  of  December 
10,  1894,  ratified  by  the  Volksraad  February  14,  1895,  Swaziland  is  under 
the  administration  of  the  Republic. 

In  terms  of  the  Convention,  the  territory  is  not  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  natives  retain  the  right  to  govern  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  they  retain  their  lands  and  grazing 
rights.  Three  years  after  the  date  of  the  Convention  they  are  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  hut  tax  and  other  taxes  of  the  Republic.  British  subjects 
retain  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  settlers  since  April  20,  1893,  may 
obtain  all  burgher  rights.  Equal  rights  of  the  Dutch  and  English  languages 
shall  be  maintained.  The  customs  dues  shall  not  be  higher  than  those  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  agrees  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  the  natives.  A  British  consular  officer  shall 
be  appointed. 

The  King,  TJnguane  (alias  U'Hili,  or  U'Bunce),  born  1877,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1890.  His  native  Council  consists  of  about  44  members.  The 
native  army  contains  about  18,000  men.  The  administration  is  carried  on 
by  a  special  Commissioner  and  other  officials  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic.  Estimated  revenue  for  1895,  20,000Z.  ; 
expenditure,  45,000Z. 

British  Consul. — J.  Smuts. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

Gouveution  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  South  African  Rei)ublic.     London,  1884. 

Correspondence  resx>ecting  the  Debt  due  to  H.M.'s  Government  by  the  Transvaal  State. 
London,  1882-83. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Aft'airs  of  the  Transvaal  and  adjacent  Territories.  London, 
1884. 

Further  Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and  adjacent  Territories 
(C.  4,275,  4,432,  4,588).     London,  1885.     (C.  4,643)  1886. 

Correspondence  relative  to  the  South  African  Republic.     London,  1896. 

Jeppe  (F.),  Local  Laws  of  the  South  African  Republic,  from  1849-1885,  revised  by  Chief 
Justice  Kotze.     Pretoria,  1887. 

Local  Laws  of  the  South  African  Republic  for  1886-93.     lu  3  series.     Pretoria,  1888-94. 

Staats  Alraanak  der  Zuid  Afrik.    Republick  voor  het  jaar  1805.     Pretoria,  1895. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Witwatersrand  Cliamber  of  Mines  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1894.     Johannesburg,  1895. 

NoUe  (John),  Illustrated  Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  South  Africa.  8.  Capetown 
and  London,  1893. 

State  Mining  Engineer's  Annual  Report  for  1894 ;  translated  by  E.  P.  Rathbone. 
Johannesburg,  1895. 

Alford  (Charles  J.),  Geological  Features  of  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa.    London,  1891. 

Argus  Annual  an<l  South  African  Directory  for  1895.     Cape  Town,  1895. 

Distant  (W.  L.),  A  Naturalist  in  the  Transvaal.     8.     London,  1892. 

Dove  (Dr.  Karl),  Das  Klima  des  aussertropischen  Siidafrika.     Gottingen,1888. 

Goldinann  (C.  S.),  South  African  Mines.    3  vols.     London,  1895. 

Hatch  (F.  H.),  and  Chalmers  (J.  A.),  The  Gold  Mines  of  the  Rand.     London,  1895- 

Jeppe  (F.),  Transvaal  Almanac  and  Directory  for  1889.     Cape  Town  1889. 
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Jeppe(F.),  Notes  on  some  of  the  Physical  and  Geological  Features  of  the  Transvaal,  in 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  1877. 

Jeppe  (F.),  The  Zoutpansberg  Goldfields,  'The  Geographical  Journal,'  London,  Sep- 
tember, 1893. 

Keane(A.  H.),  Africa,  Vol.  11. :  South  Africa.     8.     London,  1895. 

Keltie  (J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.     2nd  ed.    London,  1895. 

Knochenhauer  (B.),  Die  Goldfelder  in  Transvaal.    Berlin,  1890. 

Mackenzie  (John),  Austral  Africa :  Losing  it  or  Ruling  it.     2  vols.    London,  1887. 

Mailer  (H.  P.  N.),  Zuid  Afrika,  Reisherinneringen.    Leiden,  1890. 

Norris-Newman  (G.  L.),  With  the  Boers  in  the  Ti'ansvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  in 
1880-81.     London,  1882. 

Penning  (W.  H.),  The  Geologj^  of  the  Southern  Transvaal.     8.     London,  1893. 

Sawyer  (A.  R.),  Mining,  Geological,  and  General  Guide  to  theMurchison  Range,  London. 

Schvieisser,  Ueber  Vorkommen  und  Gewinnung  der  nutzbaren  Mineralien  in  der  Siidafr. 
Republik  (Transvaal)  unter  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  des  Goldbergbaus.     Berlin,  1894. 

Silver's  Handbook  to  South  Africa.    London,  1891. 

Theal  (George  McCall),  History  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.     London.  1887. 

Theal  (G.  McCall),  History  of  South  Africa.    5  vols.    London,  1887-93. 


SPAIN. 

(ESPANA.) 

Reigning  Sovereign  and  Queen  Regent. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  son  of  the  late  King  Alfonso  XII.  and  Maria 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria;  born  after  his  father's  death.  May  17,  1886,  succeeding 
by  his  birth,  being  a  male,  his  eldest  sister. 

Maria  Christina,  mother  of  the  King,  took  oath  as  Queen 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 

Sisters  of  the  King. 

I.  Mar ia-de-las-Mer cedes,  Queen  till  the  birth  of  her  brother, 
born  September  11,  1880. 

II.  Maria  Teresa,  born  November  12,  1882. 

Aunts  of  the  King. 

I.  Infanta  Isabel,  born  December  20,  1851  ;  married,  May  13,  1868,  to 
Gaetan,  Count  de  Girgenti  ;  widow,  November  26,  1871. 

II.  Infanta  Maria-de-la- Paz,  born  June  23,  1862  ;  married,  April  3,  1883, 
to  Prince  Ludwig,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria. 

III.  Infanta  Eulalia,  born  Febmary  12,  1864  ;  mamed  to  Prince  Antoine, 
son  of  Prince  Antoine  d'Orleans,  Due  de  Montpensier,  March  6,  1886, 
(All  sisters  of  the  late  King.) 

Parents  of  the  late  King. 

Queen  Isabel,  born  October  10,  1830  ;  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  Fer- 
nando VII.;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  father,  September  29,  1833  ; 
assumed  the  government  on  being  declared  of  age,  November  8,  1843  ;  exiled 
September  30,  1868  ;  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  son,  June  25,  1870. 
Married,  October  10,  1846,  to  her  cousin  Infante  Francisco,  born  May  13, 
1822. 

Aunt  of  the  late  King. 

Infanta  Luisa,  born  January  30,  1832,  the  second  daughter  of  King 
Fernando  VII. ;  married,  October  10,  1846,  to  Prince  Antoine  d'Orleans,  Due 
de  Montpensier,  sixth  son  of  King  Louis   Philippe  of  the   French  ;  widow, 
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i^bruary  4,  1890.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  two  children  : — 1.  Princess 
Isabelle,  born  September  21,  1848  ;  married,  May  30,  1864,  to  Prince  Louis 
Philippe,  Comte  de  Paris,  born  August  24,  1838,  eldest  son  of  Prince 
Ferdinand,  Due  d'Orleans.     2.  Prince  Antoine,  born  February  23,  1866. 

Cousin  of  the  late  King. 

Infante  Don  Carlos  Maria-de-los-Dolores,  born  March  30,  1848,  the  eldest 
son  of  Infante  Don  Carlos,  nephew  of  King  Fernando  VII.  Married,  February 
4,  1867,  to  Princess  Marguerite  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Duke  Carlos  III.  of 
Parma,  Offspring  of  the  union  are  four  daughters  and  a  son.  Prince  Jaime, 
born  June  27,  1870. 

The  King,  Alfonso  XIII.,  has  a  civil  list,  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  1886,  of 
7,000,000  pesetas,  or  280,000?.,  exclusive  of  allowances  to  members  of  the 
royal  family  ;  the  Queen  Regent  having  the  administration  and  usufruct  of  the 
said  sum  until  the  King  becomes  of  age.  The  annual  grant  to  the  Queen,  as 
mother  to  the  King,  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  in  1886,  at  250,000  pesetas. 
The  immediate  successor  was  assigned  500,000  pesetas,  and  250,000  to  the 
second  sister,  they  having  been  Princesses  of  Asturias.  The  parents  of  the 
late  King,  ex-Queen  Isabel  and  her  husband,  have  an  allowance  of  1,050,000 
pesetas,  or  42,000Z.  ;  and  the  four  Infantas,  his  sisters,  of  800,000  pesetas,  or 
32,000i.  The  total  amount  of  the  civil  list  and  allowances  to  the  relatives  ot 
the  late  King  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes  in  1876  at  10,000,000  pesetas,  or 
400,000Z.  ;  now  it  is  9,500,000  pesetas,  or  380,000Z. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers  of  Spain,  with 
dates  of  their  accession,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  by  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  : — 


House  of  Aragon. 
Fernando  V, ,  '  The  Catholic ' 


1512 


House  of  Hahshurg. 

Carlos  I.         .         .         . 

1516 

Felipe  II.       . 

1556 

Felipe  III.      . 

1598 

Felipe  IV.      . 

1621 

Carlos  II. 

1665 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Felipe  V.        . 

1700 

Fernando  VI. 

1746 

Carlos  III.      . 

1759 

Carlos  IV.       . 

1788 

Fernando  VII. 

1808 

House  of  Bonaparte. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  . 

1808 

House  of  Bourbon. 
Fernando  VII.,  restored 
Isabel  II.        . 
Provisional  Government 
Marshal  Serrano,  Regent 

House  of  Savoy. 
Amadeo 

Republic. 
Executive  of  the  Cortes . 
Estanislao  Figueras 
Pi  y  Margall,  June  8 
Nicolas  Salmeron,  July  18 
Emilio  Castelar,  September  9 
Marshal  Serrano,  January  4. 

House  of  Bourbon. 
Alfonso  XII.  . 
Maria  {pro  tern.) 
Alfonso  XIII. 


1814 
1833 
1868 
1869 

1870 

1873 
1873 

1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 

1875 
1886 
1886 


Government  and  Constitution. 
I.  Central  Government. 
The  present  Constitution  of  Spain,  drawn  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  laid  before  a   Cortes  Constituyentes,   elected  for   its 
ratification,  March  27,  1876,  was  proclaimed  June  30,  1876.     It 
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consists  of  89  articles  or  clauses.  The  first  of  them  enacts  that 
Spain  shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  resting 
in  the  King,  and  the  power  to  make  laws  *  in  the  Cortes  with  the 
King.'  The  Cortes  are  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Congress,  equal 
in  authority.  There  are  three  classes  of  senators — first,  senators 
by  their  own  right,  or  Senadores  de  derecho  propio ;  secondly, 
100  life  senators  nominated  by  the  Crown — these  two  categories 
not  to  exceed  180  ;  and  thirdly,  180  senators,  elected  by  the 
Corporations  of  State — that  is,  the  communal  and  provincial 
states,  the  church,  the  universities,  academies,  &c. — and  by  the 
largest  payers  of  contributions.  Senators  in  their  own  right  are 
the  sons,  if  any,  of  the  King  and  of  the  immediate  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  have  attained  their  majority;  Grandees  who  are  so 
in  their  own  right  and  who  can  prove  an  annual  renta  of  60,000 
pesetas,  or  2,400^. ;  captain-generals  of  the  army  ;  admirals  of 
the  navy ;  the  patriarch  of  the  Indias  and  the  archbishops ;  the 
presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Cuentas  del  Reino,  and  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  after  two  years  of  office.  The  elective 
senators  must  be  renewed  by  one-half  every  five  years,  and  by 
totality  every  time  the  Monarch  dissolves  that  part  of  the  Cortes. 
The  Congress  is  formed  by  deputies  *  named  in  the  electoral  Juntas 
in  the  form  the  law  determines,'  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
50,000  souls  of  the  population.  According  to  the  law  of  June  26, 
1890,  the  electoral  qualification  is  held  by  all  male  Spaniards,  25 
years  of  age,  who  enjoy  full  civil  rights,  and  have  been  citizens 
of  a  municipality  for  at  least  two  years.  By  a  royal  decree  issued 
August  8,  1878,  the  island  of  Cuba  received  the  privilege  of 
sending  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
40,000  free  inhabitants  paying  125  pesetas  annually  in  taxes. 
Members  of  Congress  must  be  25  years  of  age;  they  are  re- 
eligible  indefinitely,  the  elections  being  for  5  years.  Deputies, 
to  the  number  of  10,  are  admitted  who,  although  not  elected  for 
any  one  district,  have  obtained  a  cumulative  vote  of  more  than 
10,000  in  several  districts.  Deputies  to  the  number  of  88  are 
elected  by  scrutin  de  liste  in  26  large  districts,  in  which  minorities 
may  be  duly  represented.  There  are  in  all  431  deputies.  The 
deputies  cannot  take  State  office,  pensions,  and  salaries ;  but  the 
ministers  are  exempted  from  this  law.  Both  Congress  and  Senate 
meet  every  year.  The  Monarch  has  the  power  of  convoking 
them,  suspending  them,  or  dissolving  them ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  a  new  Cortes  must  sit  within  three  months.  The  Monarch 
appoints  the  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Senate  from 
members  of  the  Senate  only ;  the  Congress  elects  its  own  Officials. 
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The  Monarch  and  each  of  the  legislative  chambers  can  take  the 
initiative  in  the  laws.  The  Congress  has  the  right  of  impeaching 
the  ministers  before  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  of  June  30,  1876,  further  enacts  that  the  Monarch  is 
inviolable,  but  his  ministers  are  responsible,  and  that  all  his  decrees  must 
be  countersigned  by  one  of  them.  The  Cortes  must  approve  his  marriage 
before  he  can  contract  it,  and  the  King  cannot  marry  any  one  excluded  by 
law  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Should  the  lines  of  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  late  Alphonso  XII.  become  extinct,  the  succession  shall 
be  in  this  order — first,  to  his  sisters  ;  next  to  his  aunt  and  her  legitimate 
descendants  ;  and  next  to  those  of  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Fernando  VII., 
'unless  they  have  been  excluded.'  If  all  the  lines  become  extinct,  'the 
nation  will  elect  its  Monarch. ' 

The  executive  is  vested,  under  the  Monarch,  in  a  Council  of  Ministers  of 
nine  members,  appointed  March  24,  1895,  as  follows  : — 

President  of  the  Council. — Senor  A.  Canovas. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Seiior  Elduayen  (January,  1896). 
Minister  of  Justice. — Senor  F.  Romero  Rohledo. 
Minister  of  Finance. — Seiior  J.  Navarro  Reverter. 
Minister  of  the  Interior. — Senor  F.  Cos-Gay  on. 
Minister  of  War. — General  Azcarraga. 
Minister  of  Marine. — Admiral  Beranger. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  of  Public  Works. — Senor  A. 
Bosch. 

Minister  of  the  Colonies.  — Senor  T.  Castellano. 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  of  Spain  are  governed  by  the 
provincial  and  municipal  laws.  Every  commune  has  its  own  elected 
Ayuntamiento,  consisting  of  from  five  to  thirty-nine  Regidores,  or  Conce- 
jales,  and  presided  over  by  the  Alcalde,  at  whose  side  stand,  in  the  larger 
towns,  several  Tenientes  Alcaldes.  The  entire  municipal  government,  with 
power  of  taxation,  is  vested  in  the  Ayuntamientos.  Half  the  members 
are  elected  every  two  years,  and  they  appoint  the  Alcalde,  the  executive 
functionary,  from  their  own  body.  In  the  larger  towns  he  may  be  appointed 
by  the  King.  Members  cannot  be  re-elected  until  after  two  years.  Each 
province  of  Spain  has  its  own  Parliament,  the  Diputacion  Provincial,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  constituencies.  The  Diputaciones 
Provinciales  meet  in  annual  session,  and  are  permanently  represented  by 
the  Comission  Provincial,  a  committee  elected  every  year.  The  Constitution 
of  1876  secures  to  the  Diputaciones  Provinciales  and  the  Ayuntamientos 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  respective  provinces  and  com- 
munes. Neither  the  national  executive  nor  the  Cortes  have  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  established  municipal  and  provincial  administration, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  the  Diputaciones  Provinciales  and 
Ayuntamientos  going  beyond  the  locally  limited  sphere  to  the  injury  of 
general  and  permanent  interests.  In  the  Basque  provinces  self-government 
has  been  almost  abolished  since  the  last  civil  war,  and  they  are  ruled  as 
the  rest  of  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
pressure  is  too  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  local  elections  by  the 
Centra]  Government. 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the  forty-nine  provinces  into  which  the  Kingdom  is  divided, 
according  to  the  census  of  1887  : — 


Area  in 

Total 

Pop. 

Area  in 

Total 

1 
Pop.    1 

Province 

square 

Popula- 

per sq. 

Province 

square 

Popula- 

per sq. 

miles 

tion,  1887 

mile   1 

miles 

tion,  1887 

mile 

Alava      . 

1,205 

92,915 

78 

Logroflo . 

1,945 

181,465 

93 

Albacete . 

5,972 

229,102 

39 

Lugo 

3,787 

432,165 

113 

Alicante  . 

2,098 

433,050 

206 

Madrid    .        . 

2,997 

682,644 

228 

Almeria  . 

3,302 

339,452 

102 

Malaga    . 

2,824 

519,977 

183 

Avila       . 

2,981 

193,093 

64 

Murcia    . 

4,478 

491,436 

109 

Badajoz  . 

8,687 

481,508 

55 

Navarra  . 

6,046 

304,122 

50 

Baledres .        . 

1,860 

312,593 

168 

Orense     . 

2,739 

405,127 

147 

Barcelona 

2,985 

902,970 

301 

Oviedo     . 

4,091 

595,420 

145 

Burgos    . 

5,650 

338,551 

59 

Palencia . 

3,126 

188,845 

60 

Caceres   . 

8,013 

339,793 

42 

Pontevedra     . 

1,739 

443,385 

254 

Cadiz       . 

2,809 

429,872 

152 

Salamanca 

4,940 

314,472 

63 

Canarias  . 

2,808 

291,625 

102 

Santander 

2,113 

244,274 

114 

Castellon  de  la 

Segovia   . 

2,714 

154,443 

56 

Plana  . 

2,446 

292,437 

110 

SeviUa     .        . 

5,295 

544,815 

102 

Ciudad-Real    . 

7,840 

292,291 

37 

S6ria       .        . 

3,836 

151,530 

39 

Cordoba  . 

5,190 

420,728 

81 

Tarragona 

2,451 

348,579 

142 

CoruHa    . 

3,079 

613,881 

199 

Teruel     . 

5,491 

241,865 

44 

Cuenca    . 

6,725 

242,460 

35 

Toledo     . 

5,586 

359,562 

64 

Gerona    . 

2,272 

306,583 

134 

Valencia  . 

4,352 

733,978 

168 

Granada  . 

4,937 

484,638 

98 

Valladolid       . 

3,043 

267,148 

87 

Guadalajara    . 

4,870 

201,518 

41 

Vizcaya  . 

849 

235,659 

277 

Guipuzcoa 

728 

181,845 

249 

Zamora    . 

4,135 

270,072 

65 

Huelva   . 

4,122 

254,831 

61 

Zaragoza . 

6,607 

415,195 

62 

Huesca   . 

5,878 

255,137 

43 

N.  &  W.  Coast 

Jaen 

5,184 

437,842 

84 

of  Africa 

13 

5,280 

391 

Leon 

6,167 
4,775 

380,637 
285,417 

61 

Lerida     . 

59 

Total 

197,670 

17,565,632 

88 

There  were  in  1887,  8,612,524  males  and  8,953,108  females. 

The  legal  population  as  distinct  from  the  population  present  was  returned 
at  17,673,838.  The  area  of  continental  Spain  is  191,100  square  miles,  and  its 
population  (1887)  16,945,786. 

The  population  of  Ceuta,  included  in  that  of  Cadiz,  is  9, 694.  Besides 
Centa,  Spain  has,  on  the  African  Coast,  the  Port  of  Penon  de  Yelez,  the 
Alhucemas  and  Chafarinas  Islands,  and  the  port  of  Melilla.  These  African 
possessions  are  used  chiefly  as  convict  stations.  According  to  the  census 
returns  of  1887,  there  were  in  Spain  at  that  date  only  25,824  resident 
foreigners — the  mass  of  them  in  four  provinces — namely,  Barcelona,  Cadiz, 
Gerona,  and  Madrid.  The  Basques  in  the  North,  numbering  440,000,  differ 
in  race  and  language  from  the  rest  of  Spain  ;  there  are  60,000  Morescoes  in 
the  South,  50, 000  gipsies,  and  a  small  number  of  Jews. 

In  1789  the  population  was  estimated  to  number  10,061,480  ;  in  1820  it 
was  11,000,000  ;  in  1828,  13,698,029  ;  in  1846,  12,168,774,  and  it  was  at  the 
census  of  1860,  15,658,531.  At  the  census  of  1877  the  population  amounted 
to  16,634,345,  being  an  increase  of  976,814  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  0*35  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  in  1887  it  was  17,565,632, 
being  an  increase  of  831,287  in  ten  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  0'47  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  following  were  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns  in  1887,  viz.  : — 
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Town 

Population 

Town 

Population 

Madrid       . 

470,283 

Palma  (Baleares) 

60,514 

Barcelona  . 

272,481 

Lorca 

58,327 

Valencia     . 

170,763 

Valladolid 

62,018 

Sevilla 

143,182 

Cordoba    . 

55,614 

Malaga 

134,016 

Bilbao       . 

50,772 

Murcia 

98,538 

Oviedo 

42,716 

Zaragoza     . 

92,407 

Santander 

41,829 

Granada 

73,006 

Alicante    . 

39,638 

Carthagena 

84,171 

Almeria    . 

37,241 

Cadiz . 

62,531 

Comiia      . 

36,200 

Jeres  de  la  Fron- 

Burgos 

31,301 

tera 

61,708 

Statistics  published  by  the  Instituto  Geographico  y  Estadistico  of  Spain 
show  that  the  population  according  to  occupation  in  1889  was  as  follows: — 
Agricultural,  4,854,742;  industrial  (textile  and  mineral),  243,867;  com- 
mercial, 194,755  ;  arts  and  trades,  823,310  ;  domestic  servants,  409,549  ; 
merchant  marine,  115,764;  professional  (legal,  medical,  &c.),  84,510;  publie 
employees,  97,257;  asylum  inmates,  &c.,  91,226;  religious  (Catholic), 
72,077  ;  private  and  railway  employees,  49,565  ;  teachers,  &c.,  39,136  ;  leisure 
classes,  29,918;  hotel  keepers,  &c.,  14,449;  pupils  at  schools  and  colleges, 
1,719,955;  not  stated,  8,728,519;  total,  17,568,599. 

In  1892,  according  to  official  statistics,  66,406  persons  left,  and  58,148 
persons  entered  Spain,  the  excess  of  emigration  being  thus  8,258.  Emigration 
from  Spain  is  chiefly  to  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina. 


Religion. 

The  national  Church  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  Kingdom  adhere  to  that  faith,  except  (in  1887)  6,654 
Protestants,  402  Jews,  9,645  Rationalists,  510  of  other  religions,  and  13,175 
of  religion  not  stated.  There  were  in  1884  in  Spain  32,435  priests  in  the 
62  dioceses  into  which  the  country  is  divided  ;  1,684  monks  resident  in  161 
monastic  houses,  and  14,592  nuns  in  1,027  convents.  The  number  of 
cathedrals  was  65,  of  religious  colleges  30,  of  churches  18,564,  and  of  con- 
vents, religious  houses,  sanctuaries,  and  other  buildings  of  a  religious  character 
11,202.  According  to  Article  12  of  the  Constitution  of  1876,  a  restricted 
liberty  of  worship  is  allowed  to  Protestants,  but  it  has  to  be  entirely  in 
private,  all  public  announcements  of  the  same  being  strictly  forbidden.  The 
Constitution  likewise  enacts  that  'the  nation  binds  itself  to  maintain  the 
worship  and  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.'  Resolutions  of 
former  legislative  bodies,  not  repealed  in  the  Constitution  of  1876,  settled  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  State.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  two  decrees  of  the  Cortes,  passed  July  23,  1835,  and 
March  9,  1836,  all  conventual  establishments  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  These  decrees  gave  rise  to 
a  long  dispute  with  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  ended  in 
the  sovereign  pontiff  conceding  the  principle  of  the  measure.  By  a  concordat 
with  Rome  concluded  in  August  1859,  the  Spanish  Government  was  authorised 
to  sell  the  whole  ecclesiastical  property,  except  churches  and  parsonages,  in 
return  for  an  equal  amount  of  untransferable  jjublic  debt  certificates  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent. 
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Instruction. 

The  latest  census  returns  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  illiterate.  In  1860  20*0  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  write  ; 
4 '6  per  cent,  could  read  only  ;  and  75 '3  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
In  1889,  out  of  a  population  of  17,552,346  accounted  for,  5,004,460  (3,317,855 
males,  and  1,686,615  females),  or  28 '5  percent,  could  read  and  write  ;  608,005 
(221,613  males,  and  380,392  females),  or  3*4  per  cent,  could  read  only  ;  and 
11,945,871  (5,067,098  males,  and  6,878,773  females),  or  681  per  cent,  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  < 

By  a  law  of  1857  an  elaborate  system  of  primary  education  was  ordained  : 
education  was  to  be  compulsory,  there  was  to  be  a  primary  school  for  every  500 
inhabitants,  and  instruction  was  to  be  on  a  rigidly  uniform  plan.  Compulsion 
has  never  been  enforced,  and,  partly  from  political  causes  and  partly  from  the 
wretched  pay  of  most  of  the  elementary  teachers  (101.  to  20Z.  per  annum), 
education  is  very  inefficient.  In  1881,  however,  several  improvements  were 
introduced.  Under  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  there  is  a  Director-General 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  council ;  there  are  ten  educational  districts,  with 
the  universities  as  centres,  49  inspectoral  districts,  and  numerous  local  educa- 
tional authorities.  The  public  and  primary  schools  are  supported  mainly  by 
the  municipalities,  the  total  sum  spent  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  on 
primary  education,  including  a  small  contribution  by  Government,  being  about 
1,000,000^.  Most  of  the  children  are  educated  free.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  schools  in  the  years  1850,  1870,  and  1880  : — 


Year 


1850 
1870 
1880 


Public 


13,334 
22,711 
23,132 


Private 


4,100 
5,406 
6,696 


Total 


17,434 
28,117 
29,828 


In  1885  (to  which  the  latest  issued  reports  refer)  there  were  24,529 
public  and  5,576  private  primary  schools,  or  1  for  every  560  inhabitants, 
including  1,774  public  and  private  schools  for  adults  and  Sunday  schools. 
In  1885  there  were  1,843,183  pupils  on  the  books.  Secondary  education  is 
conducted  in  'institutions,'  or  middle-class  schools,  somewhat  like  universi- 
ties in  their  organisation  ;  there  must  be  one  of  them  in  every  province  in 
addition  to  private  schools.  These  are  largely  attended,  but  the  education 
is  inefficient.  These  institutions  prepare  for  the  universities,  of  which 
there  are  ten,  attended  by  16,000  students.  The  fees  largely  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  universities.  Government  also  supports  various  special 
schools — engineering,  agriculture,  architecture,  fine  arts,  music,  &c.  In  1887 
the  total  sum  set  apart  for  education  in  the  budget  was  only  1,868,650 
pesetas. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  is  raised  by  a  system  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation,  stamp  duties,  Government  monopolies,  and 
income  from  State  property.  The  direct  taxes  are  imposed  on 
landed  property,  houses,  live  stock,  industry,  commerce,  registra- 
tion acts,  titles  of  nobility,  mortgages,  and  mineral  produce. 
The  indirect  taxes  are  derived  from  foreign  imports,  articles  of 
consumption,  tolls,  bridge  and  ferry  dues. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the   Minister  of  Finance  on 
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February  2,  1895,  the  revenue  collected  in  the  financial  years 
(18  months)  1890-91  to  1893-94,  the  expenditure  incurred  on 
account  of  ordinary  liabilities  in  the  same  years,  and  the  probable 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1894-95  (12  months)  were  as 
follows : — 


Financial  Yeai-s 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

1890-91 

690,111,645 

765,801,327 

1891-92 

687,897,075 

780,672,183 

1892-93 

707,398,172 

782,130,858 

1893-94 

749,563,003 

763,219,972 

1894-95 

767,711,442 

773,635,726 

The    actual    deficit    for    1890-91    was    75,689,681  pesetas; 
1891-92,    92,775,108    pesetas;     1892-93,    74,732,685    pesetas; 
1893-94,  13,656,969  pesetas 
for  1895-96  :— 


The  following  are  the  estimates 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Direct  taxes  on  land. 

Civil  list     . 

9,500,000 

trade,  mines,  Govern- 

Cortes 

1,651,085 

ment  salaries,    regis- 

PubHc debt 

318,969,001 

tration,  &c.       .         .   290,680,810 

Judicial  expenses 

1,659,090 

Indirect     taxes,      cus- 

Indemnities and  pen- 

toms, excise,  &c.      .  304,230,000 

sions 

55,016,400 

Tobacco        monopoly. 

Council  of  Ministers   . 

883,050 

lottery,    mint,     and 

Ministry  of  Foreign 

minor  sundries         .   127,105,000 

Affairs    . 

4,763,945 

Revenue  from  national 

,,         ,,  Justice 

52,750,029 

property.         .         .     20,539,312 

„  War. 

139,486,821 

From  the  public  trea- 

,,        ,,  Marine 

23,470,114 

sury         .         .         .     15,875,000 

,,         ,,  Interior 

26,964,620 

,,         ,,  Agriculturt 

.    85,377,246 

,,         ,,  Finance     . 

16,145,475 

Tax  collecting     . 

28,118,002 

Fernando  Po 
Total     . 

655,000 

Total     .         .         .  758,430,122 

765,409,878 

In  1895  the  external  debt  of  Spain  consisted  of  4  per  cent, 
perpetual  debt,  amounting  to  77,587,613^.;  4  per  cent,  redeem- 
able debt,  64,700,627^. ;  the  5  per  cent.  Quicksilver  Loan, 
713,500^.  The  perpetual  debt  took  its  present  form  in  1882  by 
the  conversion  of  consolidated  external  stock.  The  annual 
revenue  required  for  its  service  is  3,087,7447.  The  redeemable 
debt  began  in  1881,  when  various  internal  bonds  were  converted 
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into  an  external  debt  of  72,000,000^.  The  Quicksilver  Loan  was 
incurred  in  1870  by  a  loan  of  2,318,100^.,  secured  on  an  annuity 
of  150,000^.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Almaden 
quicksilver  mines. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  debt,  external 
and  internal,  on  January  1,  1893,  and  the  annual  interest  and 
amortisation : — 


Name  of  Loan 


Perpetual  External  at  4% 
Perpetual  Internal  at  4% 
Amortisable  at  4% 
Due  on  public  works 
Due  on  public  roads 
Arrears  due  to  employes  , 


Total 


Nominal 

Capital  in 

pesetas 


1,971,151,000 

2,274,660,450 

1,714,075,000 

562,000 

252,000 

1,342,640 


5,962,043,090 


Interest,  &c. 
in  pesetas 


78,846,040 

90,986,418 

101,300,550 

11,550 

6,300 


271,150,858 


In  addition  to  this,  the  consolidated  debt  at  5  per  cent,  due 
to  the  United  States  of  America  amounts  to  3,000,000  pesetas ; 
the  inscribed  debts  in  favour  of  civil  corporations  and  the 
clergy  amount  to  725,836,000  pesetas ;  the  floating  debt  amounts 
(March  1,  1894),  to  387,254,097  pesetas,  and  the  State  has  in- 
curred obligations  in  respect  to  the  island  of  Cuba  estimated  at 
over  10,000,000^. 

For  the  year  1895-96  the  amount  required  for  the  service 
of  the  total  debt  was  318,969,002  pesetas. 


Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

The  Spanish  frontiers  are  defended  by  the  following  fortified 
places : — On  the  north  and  north-west  coast,  Fuenterrabia,  the 
fortified  port  of  Passages,  and  the  military  ports  of  Santona  and 
Santander,  Ferrol,  Coruna,  Vigo  ;  in  the  Basque  country,  between 
the  coast  and  the  Ebro,  are  Bilbao  and  Yitoria  ;  in  the  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  are  Pamplona,  Tafalla,  Jaca, 
Yenasqua,  Monzon,  Puycerda,  Seo  de  XJrgel,  Balaguer,  and  Lerida  ; 
between  the  Segre  and  the  Meditr;rranean  are  Cardona,  Hostalrich, 
Campredon,  Ripoll,  Gerona,  Olot,  Cartelfollit,  Figueras;  on  the 
Mediterranean,  Palamos,  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Malaga,  Almeria, 
Carthagena,  and  Alicante;  on  the  Ebro  are  Logrono,  Tudela, 
Zaragoza,  Mequinenza,  and  Tortosa ;  south  of  the  Ebro  are 
Burgos  and  Morella.     Along  the  Portuguese  frontier  are  Toro, 


Cindad  Kodrigo,  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Albuquerque,  and 
Badajoz ;  Tar  if  a  and  Algeciras  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and 
Cadiz  at  its  entrance. 


II.  Army. 

Under  the  military  law  of  July  1,  1885,  the  armed  forces  of  Spain  consist 
of — 1.  A  permanent  army ;  2.  A  first  or  active  reserve ;  3.  A  second  or 
sedentary  reserve.  All  Spaniards  past  the  age  of  19  are  liable  to  be  drawn 
for  the  permanent  army,  in  which  they  have  to  serve  three  years  ;  they  then 
pass  for  three  years  into  the  first  or  active  reserve,  and  for  six  years  into  the 
second  reserve.  By  a  payment  of  1,500  pesetas  any  one  may  purchase 
exemption  from  service.  For  the  colonial  army  the  total  period  of  service  is 
eight  years,  four  with  the  colours  and  four  in  the  second  reserve.  By  in- 
creasing the  number  of  depot  battalions,  assigning  to  each  reserve  battalion  a 
special  district,  and  making  it  the  essential  basis  of  regimental  organisation, 
both  for  recruits  and  for  the  reserves,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  Spain  may  be 
able  easily  to  mobilise  in  case  of  necessity  an  army  of  1,083,595  men. 

The  regular  army  of  continental  Spain  is  organised  in  7  army  corps,  of 
which  two  contain  each  3  divisions  of  infantry,  four  contain  each  2  divisions, 
and  one  contains  1  division.  Of  cavalry,  one  of  the  army  corps  has  2 
brigades,  and  five  have  each  1  brigade.  In  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  Canaries, 
and  Ceuta  there  are  altogether  3  divisions  of  infantry,  and  at  Melilla  1 
brigade.     The  regular  army  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Infantry. — 56  regiments  and  56  regiments  reserve. 

Chasseurs. — 5  brigades  and  10  regiments  reserve. 

Cavalry. — 28  regiments  and  14  regiments  reserve. 

Artillery. — 15  regiments  of  field  artillery,  2  batteries  horse  artillery,  5 
battalions  fortress  artillery. 

Sappers. — 4  regiments. 

There  is  also  1  regiment  of  pontooners  ;  1  battalion  railway  troops  ;  1 
battalion  of  telegraphists  ;  1  section  of  workmen  ;  7  artillery  depots  ;  7  engi- 
neer depots  ;  16  administrative  companies  ;  16  sanitary  (Companies.  Not 
included  in  the  corps  formation  are  1  regiment  of  field  artillery  and  4 
battalions  of  fortress  artillery. 

The  following  is  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  in  peace  and  war  : — 


Permanent 

War 

Officers 

Men 

Horses,  &c. 

Men 

Horses 

Generals     .     . 

240 





Staff.     .     .     . 

232 

— 

— 



— 

Infantry      .     . 

6,088 

45,679 

542 

124,063 

— 

Cavalry .     .      . 

1,360 

13,139 

10,093 

1      17,156 

14,250 

Artillery     .     . 

963 

8,386 

3,722 

12,166 

— 

Engineers   .     . 

425 

3,399 

298 

11,027 

— - 

Administration 

— 

— 

i      11,140 

— 

Sanitary,  &c.    . 

7 

226 

~ 

483 
176,035 

— 

9,315 

70,829 

14,655 

14,250 

The  annual  contingent  of  recruits  is  fixed  at  80,000  men.  The  number 
of  troops  XJermanently  in  Cuba  has  been  fixed  at  13,000;  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,     11,000  ;   in  Porto    Rico,    7,000.      The  Spanish  force  in  Cuba  in 
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October,  1895,  for   the   suppression    of  the   insurrection,  comprised  39,880 
infantry,  2,590  cavalry,  and  over  10,000  of  other  arms.     Before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  lorce  would  be  raised  to  90,000  men. 
There  are  in  Spain  13  military  schools  and  colleges. 

III.  Navy. 

Spain  is  now  possessed  of  a  capable  navy,  which,  with  the  completion  of 
the  ships  in  hand,  will  become  a  formidable  force.  The  following  statement 
of  its  strength  includes  ships  built  and  building,  but  excludes  training  ships, 
transports,  and  non-effective  vessels  : — 

Launched,  Dec.  1895  Building 

Battleship,  1st  class   ...  1  .  .  — 

Port  Defence  Ship      ...  1  .  .  — 

Cruisers,  1st  class  (a)  .  .  4  .  .  3 

„  „      „    {b)  .  .  2  .  .  — 

,,         2i)d  class      ...  6  .  .  1 

Cruisers,  3rd  class  (a)  .  .  26  .  .  6 

„       „     (b)  .  .  52  .  .  - 

Torpedo  Craft,  1st  class         .  .  14  .  .  22 

,,  „     2nd  class         .  .  2  .  .  — 

,,  ,,      3rd  class         .  .  —  .  .  — 

According  to  the  Spanish  system  of  classification,  certain  vessels  considered 
in  this  country  to  belong  to  the  cruiser  category,  are  counted  as  battleships. 
The  single  battleship  credited  to  Spain  in  the  above  table  is  the  fine  vessel 
Pelayo,  launched  at  La  Seyne  in  1887.  The  following  are  her  principal 
characteristics: — Displacement,  9,900  tons;  length,  330  ft.  ;  beam,  66  ft.  ; 
draught,  24  ft.  9  in  ;  engines,  6,800  nominal  horse-power  ;  speed,  15*8  knots  ; 
principal  armament,  2  12^-in,,  2  11-in.,  1  6^-in.,  and  12  4|-in.  breech-loaders, 
with  6  quick-firing  guns  ;  protection,  steel  belt  18  in.  maximum  thickness, 
and  11  in.  on  the  barbettes.  The  4  heavy  guns  are  disjaosed  on  the  French 
system,  i.e.  singly  on  protected  barbette  turrets  fore  and  aft,  and  onsponsoned 
barbettes  on  either  broadside.  The  6^-in.  gun  is  in  the  bows,  and  the  12 
4|-in.  pieces  are  in  battery  on  either  side.  All  the  Spanish  first-class  cruisers 
a  are  new  vessels,  and  nearly  all  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  constructors, 
three  not  yet  being  launched.  Six  of  them  are  well  protected  by  12-in.  steel 
belts,  and  the  heavy  gun  emplacements  have  8 -in.  steel  armouring.  These — 
the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  Vizcaya,  Almirante  Oquendo,  Cataluna,  Cardenal 
Gisneros,  and  Princesa  de  Asturias — are  of  7,000  tons,  364  feet  in  length, 
65  feet  beam,  13,000  nominal  horse-power,  and  20  knots  nominal  speed.  The 
first-named,  built  at  Bilbao,  made  18*48  knots  at  her  official  natural-draught 
trials,  during  eight  hours'  steaming  at  sea,  thus  slightly  exceeding  the 
contract.  In  these  cruisers  two  11-in.  guns  are  mounted  singly  on  barbette 
tuiTets  fore  and  aft,  and  there  are  five  5i-in.  guns  on  each  broadside,  the 
pairs  severally  nearest  to  the  bows  and  the  stern  being  sponsoned  out,  so 
as  to  fire  severally  in  those  directions,  and  have  a  wide  firing  arc  on  the  beam. 
The  Emperador  Carlos  V.,  laimched  in  1892,  at  Cadiz,  is  a  still  more  powerful 
armoured  cruiser  (9,235  tons)  of  the  Russian  Rurik  type,  with  a  larger  light 
armament  than  the  others,  and  engines  of  15,000  horse-power,  which  are 
expected  to  give  a  speed  of  20  knots.  The  first-class  cruisers  h  in  the  above 
statement  are  the  old  broadside  ships  Ntimancia  and  Vitoria  (dating  from 
1863  and  1867),  which,  having  been  reboilered,  and  having  received  new 
armaments,  are  counted  as  cruisers  mainly  for  convoying  purposes.  Of 
smaller  vessels  Spain  possesses  2  remarkable  new  second-class  deck-protected 
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cruisers — the  sister  ships  Alfonso  XIII.,  and  Lepanto  (4,800  tons),  which  have 
their  guns  very  advantageously  placed,  and,  with  12,000  horse-power,  are  ex- 
pected to  steam  at  20  knots.  The  third-class  cruisers  a  in  the  above  state- 
ment include  5  1,130-ton  14-knot  vessels  of  the  Infanta  Isabel  class,  and  the 
torpedo  gunboats,  of  which  four  {oi  the  Sharpshooter  class)  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. In  the  b  list  the  older  and  slower  gunboats  are  grouped,  but  Spain 
has,  in  addition,  some  20  third-class  gunboats  of  less  than  100  tons  displace- 
ment. Among  the  torpedo-boats  the  Ariete  (97  tons,  147  ft.  6  in.  long)  is  a 
remarkable  craft,  built  at  Chiswick,  which  steamed  26 '1  knots  at  her  trials. 

The  Spanish  navy  met  with  a  series  of  accidents  during  the  year  1895, 
which  deprived  her  of  no  less  than  4  vessels.  The  Reina  llcgente,  2nd  class 
cruiser,  was  lost  on  the  Bajo  Ascitunos  reef,  seven  miles  north  of  Cape  Tra- 
falgar, in  March.  The  Sanchez  Barcdiztegui,  3rd  class  cruiser  («)  was  lost  at 
Havana,  in  September  ;  and  the  Cristobal  Coldn,  3rd  class  cruiser  (a),  near 
Cape  San  Antonia,  Cuba,  in  September.  The  Tajo,  3rd  class  cruiser  (b)  was 
wrecked  not  far  from  San  Sebastian  in  May.  The  three  first  vessels  are  to  be 
replaced  by  a  protected  cruiser  and  two  torpedo  gun  vessels,  which  will  bear 
the  same  names. 

The  navy  of  Spain  is  manned  by  719  ofiicers,  400  mecanicians  and  other 
employees,  and  7,715  sailors.  The  marines  number  about  9,000.  The  navy, 
like  the  army,  is  recruited  by  conscription,  naval  districts  for  this  purpose 
being  formed  along  the  coast,  among  the  seafaring  population. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  soil  of  Spain  79 '65  is  classed  as  productive  ;  of  this  33  "8  per  cent, 
is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  gardens,  3 '7  vineyards,  1'6  olive  culture,  19 '7 
natural  grass,  20*8  fruits.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  esparto,  flax,  hemp, 
and  pulse  are  the  leading  crops.  The  vine  is  the  most  important  culture 
(24,210,162  hectolitres  in  1891),  while  large  quantities  of  oranges,  raisins, 
grapes,  nuts,  and  olives  are  exported. 

The  soil  is  subdivided  among  a  very  large  number  of  proprietors.  Of 
3,426,083  recorded  assessments  to  the  property  tax,  there  are  624,920 
properties  which  pay  from  1  to  10  reales  ;  511,666  from  10  to  20  reales  ; 
642,377  from  20  to  40  reales  ;  788,184  from  40  to  100  reales;  416,546  from 
100  to  200  reales;  165,202  from  200  to  500  reales;  while  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  279,188,  are  larger  estates  charged  from  500  to  10,000  reales  and 
upwards.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil  is  partly  the  Avork  of  recent  years,  for 
in  1800  the  number  of  farms  amounted  only  to  677,520,  in  the  hands  of 
273,760  proprietors  and  403,760  farmers. 

The  number  of  farm  animals  in  1895  was  estimated  as  follows  : — Horses, 
383,113  ;  mules  and  asses,  1,496,703  ;  cattle,  2,071,326  ;  sheep,  16,469,303  ; 
goats,  2,820,827  ;  pigs,  1,910,368. 

Spain  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  abundant  in  the  provinces  of  Vizcaya, 
Santander,  Oviedo,  Huelva,  and  Seville  ;  coal  is  found  in  Oviedo,  Leon, 
Valencia,  and  Cordoba  ;  zinc  in  Santander,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Vizcaya  ;  cobalt 
in  Oviedo  ;  lead  in  Murcia,  Jaen,  and  Almeria  ;  quicksilver  in  Cindad  Real  ; 
silver  in  Guadalajara  ;  sulphate  of  soda  in  Burgos  ;  salt  in  Guadalajara  ; 
sulphur  in  Murcia  and  Almeria  ;  phosphorus  in  Caceres  and  Huelva.  In 
1894  the  mineral  produce  amounted  to  4,972,655  tons  of  iron  ;  quicksilver, 
19,728  tons  ;  lead,  151,000  tons  ;  copper,  2,270,000  tons  ;  zinc,  34,000  tons  ; 
tin,  23  tons  ;  antimony,  15  tons  ;  salt,  533,280  tons  ;  silver,  59,000  kilo- 
grammes.    The  annual  value  of  the  mineral  production  is  about  10,000,000^. 
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Commerce. 

The   total   imports  and    exports    of    Spain    (including    the 
precious  metals)  were  as  follows  in  five  years  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

1890 

941,137,925 

937,759,883 

1891 

873,833,503 

803,814,728 

1892 

751,723,597 

663,022,145 

1893 

674,972,142 

609,909,764 

1894 

743,634,687 

600,591,467 

The  total  export  of  Spanish  wines  in  1894  amounted  to 
the  value  of  80,749,705  pesetas,  about  53  per  cent,  in  value 
having  gone  to  France,  and  13  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain.  In 
1892  the  total  exports  of  wine  amountd  to  142,838,000  pesetas, 
and  in  1893  to  94,879,000  pesetas.  In  1893  the  imports  of  the 
precious  metals  amounted  to  26,042,000  pesetas  (gold,  6,833,000 
pesetas),  and  the  exports  to  13,279,000  pesetas  (gold,  576,000 
pesetas). 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  and  exports 
for  1893  and  1894  :—    .uhiat 


Description 

Imjiorts 

Exports 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1894 

1 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

j  Stone,     minerals,     glassware    and 

pottery  

72,031,126 

72,740,695 

1    83.280,238 

85,416,.349 

Metals  and  their  manufactures 

23,025,163 

24,490,107 

1  101,983,588 

91,108,378 

Drugs  and  chemical  products . 

52,685,486 

55,859,395 

1    22,878,382 

25,277,082 

Cotton  and  its  manufactures  . 

^87,864,269 

105,362,91:i 

48,780,160 

46,963,246 

Other  vegetable  flbres   and  manu- 

factures          

29,537,209 

27,153,339 

6,363,693 

4,505,686 

Wool  and  hair  and  their  manufac- 

tures       

26,416,453 

32,400,799 

18,595,342 

15.427,174 

Silk  and  its  manufactures 

20,218,173 

21,881,838 

4,447,384 

6,257,076 

j  Paper  and  its  applications 

10,552,213 

9,748,941 

9,342,618 

10,819,989 

1  Timber  and  its  manufactures  . 

42,057,558 

46,905  193 

30.392,001 

29,648,907 

1  Animals  and  their  products    . 

37,062,975 

52,758,470 

44,940,578 

55,960,754 

j  Machinery,  vehicles  and  vessels      . 

37,407,835 

31,628,131 

928,674 

532,486 

;  Alimentary    substances,  including 

1      grain,  sugar,  wine,  &c. 

171,578,797 

192,655,362 

2.35,577,153 

226,191,877 

1  Various 

5,939,964 

5,376,905 

2,. 399, 953 

2,482,463 

Special    importation— articles    re- 

quired for  railways,  agricultural 

colonies,  tobacco  monopoly  com- 

j      pany,  &c 

58,594,921 

64,672,600 

... 

Totals    .... 

674,972,142 

743,634,687 

609,909,764 

1 

600,591,467 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  commerce  of 
Spain  in  1892  and  1893,  in  pesetas: — 
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Country 


France 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Germany 

Belgium 

Russia . 

Italy    . 

Sweden  and  Nor 

way  . 
Portugal 
Turkey 
Spanish  Colonies 


Imports  from 
(1892) 


Pesetas 
231,377,168 
194,351,109 
91,472,632 
22,815,233 
44,982,183 
14,194,676 
17,771,913 

26,683,090 

23,211,986 

9,580,759 

98,637,900 


Imports  from 
(1893) 


Pesetas 
204,310,502 
155,035,501 
86,734,968 
20,326,085 
28,026,328 
29,425,601 
16,499,181 

25,430,329 
20,063,604 
13,177,980 
75,091,285 


Exports  to 
(1892) 


Pesetas 

259  283,072 

174,004,216 

16,042,414 

11,411,503 

13,959,384 

703,824 

8,025,761 

2,428,598 
26,072,818 


Exports  to 
(1893) 


Pesetas 

205,670,135 

179,129,805 

15,534,082 

14,473,446 

14,468,990 

455,436 

8,149,432 

2,413,860 

30,232,349 

13  239 

192,473,498  j  182,643^200 


The  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 

Exports  of  British  produce 

to  Spain    .... 

£ 

12,508,533 

4,999,705 

£ 

10,523,875 

4,977,473 

£ 

10,916,636 

4,672,938 

£ 

10,353,932 

3,614,516 

£ 

10,547,295 

3,945,037 

The  quantities  and  value  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Spain  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Quantities 
(gallons) 
Value  (£) 

4,007,085 
908,825 

4,066,356 
858,382 

3,719,109 
817,566 

3,548,304 
732,933 

3,757,098 
753,543 

Besides  wine,  the  following  were  the  leading  imports  from  Spain  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  last  two  years  : — 


1893 

1894 

- 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Iron  ore  . 

2,417,034 

2,512,796 

Iron  &  copper 

Fruits     . 

2,294,199 

2,805,494 

pyrites 

1,007,251 

1,008,124 

Lead  and  ore  . 

798,723 

721,702 

Copper      ore, 

Rags,    esparto. 

regulus,  &c. 

1,253,625 

1,220,988 

&c.      . 

318,236 

300,541 

Quicksilver   . 

294,402 

251,767 

Olive  oil 

246,860 

12,778 

The  chief  British  exports  to  Spain  in  1894  were  linen  yarn  and  linens,  of 
the  value  of  249,514Z.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  of  the  value  of 
368, 231 Z.  ;  coals,  of  the  value  of  893,737Z.  ;  machinery,  468,742^.  ;  cotton 
yarn  and  goods,  of  the  value  of  344,112Z.  ;  and  woollen  goods,  162,877^. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  merchant  navy  of  the  Kingdom  contained  in  1894,  of  vessels  over 
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100  tons,   392   steamers  of  449,044   tons   gross,  and   368   sailing  vessels  of 
98,314  tons  net ;  total,  760  vessels  of  547,358  tons.- 

In  1893  there  entered  16,199  vessels,  of  11,450,198  tons,  of  which  8,040, 
of  5,475,229  tons,  carried  the  Spanish  flag,  and  cleared  16,089  vessels,  of 
11,414,057  tons,  of  which  7,994,  of  5,470,926  tons,  carried  the  Spanish  flag. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  length  of  railways  in  Spain  on  December  31,  1893,  was  6,708  English 
miles  oj5en  for  traffic.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private 
companies,  but  nearly  all  have  obtained  guarantees  or  subventions  from  the 
Government. 

The  Post  Office  carried  in  1893,  in  the  inland  service,  81,902,000  letters 
and  post-cards,  and  47,098  printed  papers  and  samples ;  in  the  inter- 
national service,  19,235,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  19,238,000,  printed 
papers  and  samples.     There  were  2,929  post-offices. 

The  length  of  lines  of  telegraphs  in  Spain  on  January  1,  1893,  was 
18,248  English  miles  ;  and  the  length  of  wire  41,141  English  miles.  In  the 
year  1892  the  number  of  inland  messages  was  3,544,361  ;  international, 
1,153,067;  official,  199,307;  total,  4,896,735,  The  number  of  telegraph 
offices  was  1,363. 

Money  and  Credit. 

On  September  30,  1895,  the  Bank  of  Spain  had  gold  and  silver  to  the 
amount  of  495, 000, 000  pesetas  ;  its  note  circulation  amounted  to  961,900,000 
pesetas  ;  private  accounts  current  and  deposits,  410,800,000  pesetas  ;  portfolio, 
132,400,000  pesetas  ;  advances  on  mortgages,  175,700,000  pesetas;  treasury 
accounts  current  1,100,000  pesetas  (Treasury  debtor). 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  Peseta  of  100  Centesimos  is  of  the  value  of  a  franc,  Q^d.,  or  25*225 
pesetas  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  20,  10,  and  5-peseta  pieces. 

Silver  coins  are  5-peseta  and  single  peseta  pieces. 

Both  gold  and  silver  coins  are  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  corre- 
sponding French  coins. 

Theoretically,  there  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the 
ratio  being  15^  to  1.  But  of  silver  coins  only  the  5-peseta  piece  is  legal 
tender,  and  the  coinage  of  this  is  restricted. 

"Weights  and  Measures. 

On  January  1,  1859,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was 
introduced  in  Spain.  But,  besides  these,  the  old  weights  and  measures  are 
still  largely  used.  They  are: — The  Quintal  =  101-4  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the 
Libra  =1*014  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the  Arroba,  for  wine  =  3^  imperial  gallons  ; 
for  oil  =  2f  imperial  gallons  ;  the  Square  Vara  =  1  -09  vara  =  1  yard  ;  the 
Fanega  =  1^  imperial  bushel. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Spain  in  Great  Britain. 
Ambassador. — Conde  de  Casa  Valencia. 
Secretary. — Don  Francisco  de  Reynoso. 
Military  AttacM. — Col.  Pablo  Sirera. 
There  are  Consular  representatives  at    London  (C.G.),    Cardiff",    Dublin, 
Glasgow,    Liverpool,    Newcastle,    Aberdeen,    Newport,    Swansea ;    Adelaide, 
Bombay,    Calcutta,    Cape  Town,   Hong  Kong,  Jamaica,   Malta,   Melbourne, 
Quebec  (C.G.),  Singapore,  Sydney. 
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G.C.M.G.; 
Appointed 
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V^^m^  2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Spain. 

^^^V     Ambassador'.  — Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Drummond- Wolff,  G.  C.  B. 
I^mlnvoy  to  Persia,    1887  to  1891  ;  Envoy  to  Roumania,   1891-92. 
Ambassador  to  Spain  January  1892. 
Secretary. — Sir  G.  F.  Bonham,  Bart. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Cadiz, 
Coruna,  Fernando  Po,  Havana  (C.G.),  Malaga,  Manila,  Porto  Rico,  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  Teneriffe. 

Colonies. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  various  possessions  claimed  by  Spain  are 
as  follows  :  — 


Colonial  Possessions 

Area :  English 
square  miles, 

41,655 
3,550 

45,205 

114,326 
950 
560 
420 

PoiJulation 

1,631,687 
806,708 

2,438,395 

1.  Possessions  in  America  : 

Cuba  (1890) 

Porto  Rico 

Total,  America       .... 

2.  Possessions  in  Asia  : 

Philippine  Islands 

Sulu  Islands 

Caroline  Islands  and  Palaos     . 
Marianne  Islands 

Total,  Asia 

3.  Possessions  in  Africa  : 

Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar     .... 

Ifni  (near  Cape  Nun)       .... 

Fernando  Po,  Annabon,  Corisco,  Elobey, 

San  Juan 

Total,  Africa 

Total  Possessions    .... 

7,000,000 
75,000 
36,000 
10,172 

116,256 

243,000 
27 

850 

7,121,172 

100,000 
6,000 

30,000 

243,877 
405,338 

136,000 

9,695,567 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of 
Spain.  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  are  under  the  governorship  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  with  a  sub-governor  resident  at  Rio  de  Oro.  The  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Muni  and  Campo  is  claimed  by  Spain,  but  disputed  by 
France  ;  it  has  an  area  of  69,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  500,000. 

The  extent  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  under  the  Spanish  protection  is 
defined,  in  a  protocol  signed  at  Madrid,  March  7,  1885,  by  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Spain,  as  including  all  the  islands  lying  between 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Aragua  on  the  other  ;  excluding  all  parts  of  Borneo, 
and  the  islands  within  a  zone  of  three  maritime  leagues  of  the  coast. 

CUBA  AND  PORTO  KICO. 

Cuba  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  each  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name. 
The  Governor-General  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  Administration,  nominated 
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by  royal  decree,  and  the  Island  is  represented  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  by  16 
senators  and  30  deputies.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  cultivated,  7  per  cent, 
is  unreclaimed,  and  4  per  cent,  is  under  forests.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
country  still  unexplored  The  population  of  the  island  in  1894  was  given  as 
1,631,696,  of  which  65  per  cent,  was  white,  the  remainder  being  negro.  A 
law  passed  in  1886  abolished  slavery  absolutely.  The  capital,  Havana,  has 
(December  1887)  198,271  inhabitants,  and  the  other  most  important  towns  are 
Matanzas  (1892),  27,000  ;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  71,307  ;  Cienfuegos  (1892), 
27,430  ;  Puerto  Principe,  46,641  ;  Holguin,  34,767  ;  Sancti  Spiritu,  32,608  ; 
Cardenas  (1892),  23,680.  Education  was  made  obligatory  in  1880.  There 
are  843  public  schools  in  the  Island,  and  Havana  has  a  university. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1893-94,  was  24,440,759  pesos,  of  which 
11,375,000  was  from  customs  ;  expenditure,  25,984,239  pesos,  of  which 
12,574,485  pesos  was  for  the  debt,  5,904,084  pesos  for  the  Ministry  of  War, 
and  4,015,034  pesos  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.'  The  debt,  which  is 
rapidly  increasing,  is  put  at  about  40,000, OOOZ. 

The  number  of  landed  estates  on  the  island  in  1892  was  estimated  at 
90,960  of  the  value  of  220,000,000  pesos,  and  rental  of  17,000,000  pesos. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  584,725  horses  and  mules,  2,485,766  cattle,  78,494 
sheep,  and  570,194  pigs.  The  chief  produce  is  sugar  and  tobacco.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  the  year  1892-93,  Avas  815,894  tons  ;  in  1893-94, 
1,054,214  tons.  Of  1,023,719  tons  of  sugar  exported  in  1894,  965,524  tons 
went  to  the  United  States.  In  1893,  9,308  pipes  of  rum  were  exported,  of 
which  2,756  pipes  went  to  Central  and  South  America.  The  export  of 
tobacco  in  1892  was  241,291  bales  ;  1893,  227,865  bales.  The  number  of 
Havana  cigars  exported  in  1892  was  154,931,133;  in  1893,  147,365,000; 
in  1894,  134,210,000.  Cigarettes  exported  in  1893,  39,581,493  packets. 
Two-thirds  of  the  tobacco  and  nearly  half  of  the  cigars  go  to  the  United  States. 
Mahogany  and  other  timbers  are  exported,  as  are  also  honey,  wax,  and  fruits. 
The  total  exports  from  Cuba  in  1892  amounted  to  89,652,514  pesos,  of  which 
84,964,685  pesos  was  for  vegetable,  871,625  pesos  for  animal,  and  3,485,924 
pesos  for  mineral  produce.  The  import  value  was  put  at  56,265,315  pesos, 
of  which  18,553,307  pesos  was  from  Spain,  16,245,880  pesos  from  the  United 
States,  and  13,051,384  from  Great  Britain.  The  chief  imports  are  rice,  jerked 
beef,  and  flour.  The  Spanish  official  returns  state  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  Cuba  into  Spain  for  1893  to  be  29,519,643  Spanish  pesetas,  and  the  ex- 
ports from  Spain  to  Cuba  127,924,211  pesetas. 

In  the  district  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  at  the  end  of  1891.  the  total  number 
of  mining  titles  issued  was  296,  with  an  extent  of  13,727  hectares.  Of  the 
mines  reported  and  claimed,  138  were  iron,  88  manganese,  and  53  copper. 
In  1894  the  ports  of  Havana,  Cienfuegos,  and  eight  others,  were  visited  by 
3,181  vessels  of  3,538,539  tons  (611  of  660,976  tons  being  British).  In 
Cuba  there  are  about  1,000  miles  of  railway  belonging  to  companies,  and 
the  larger  sugar  estates  have  private  alines  connecting  them  with  the  main 
lines.  There  are  2,300  miles  of  telegraph  line  with  153  offices.  Messages  in 
1893,  342,331. 

Porto  Rico  is  described  as  '  the  healthiest  of  all  the  Antilles. '  The  popu- 
lation, December  31,  1887,  was  813,937.  The  negro  population  is  estimated 
at  over  300,000.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1873.  Chief  town,  San  Juan, 
23,414  inhabitants;  Ponce,  37,545  ;  San  German,  30,146.  The  Porto  Rico 
budget  for  1893-94  gave  an  estimated  expenditure  of  3,879,813  pesos,  of 
which  the  Ministry  of  Finance  absorbed  250,045  pesos,  and  War  1,050,006. 
pesos,  and  an  estimated  income  of  3,903,655  pesos,  of  which  the  customs  were 
estimated  to  produce  2,300,000  pesos,  and  direct  and  indirect  taxes  1,358,800 
pesos.     The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coff'ee,  of  2,189,215Z.   in  1894; 
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sugar,  594,568^,  ;  tobacco,  137,563/.  The  total  exports  in  1892  amounted 
to  3,215,262/.,  and  imports  to  3,416,322Z.  The  value  of  the  imports  from 
Porto  Rico  into  Spain  in  1893  was  21,288,365  Spanish  pesetas,  and  the 
exports  from  Spain  to  Porto  Rico  24,108,929  pesetas.  In  1892,  1,081  vessels  of 
1,060,871  tons  entered,  and  1,085  vessels  of  1,010,286  tons  cleared,  Porto  Rico. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1894  was243,966Z.  (984,976Z.  inl885)  ;  and  the  exportsof  British 
produce  thither  were  of  the  value  of  1,121,096Z. 

The  staple  articles  of  import  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  into  the  United 
Kingdom  are  : — Unrefined  sugar,  the  value  of  which  was  2,299,764Z.  in  1879  ; 
66,745Z.  in  1893  ;  165,625Z.in  1894;  rum,  12,811Z.  in  1893  ;  3,389Z.  in  1894  ; 
furniture  woods,  .19,095?.  in  1893  ;  45,843Z.  in  1894.  The  British  exports 
mainly  comprise  cotton  manufactures,  389,361Z.  ;  linens,  248,764Z.  ;  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  93,019?.  in  1894.  In  Porto  Rico  there  are  470  miles 
of  telegraph  and  12  miles  of  railway. 

British  Consul-General  {Havana). — Alexander  Gollan. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

These  islands  extend  almost  due  north  and  south  from  Formosa  to  Borneo 
and  the  Moluccas,  embracing  an  extent  of  16°  of  latitude  and  9°  of  longitude. 
They  are  over  400  in  number  ;  the  two  largest  are  Luzon  (area  40,024  square 
miles)  and  Mindanao.  The  capital  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  has  154,062 
inhabitants  (1887)  ;  other  towns  are  Laoag,  30,642;  Lipa,  43,408  ;  Banang, 
35.598  ;  Batangas,  35,587.  There  is  a  small  resident  Spanish  population,  but  a 
large  number  of  Chinese.  The  native  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Malayan  race, 
but  there  are  some  tribes  of  Negritos.  The  Government  is  administered  by  a 
governor-general  and  a  captain-general,  and  the  43  provinces  are  ruled  by 
governors,  alcaldes,  or  commandants,  according  to  their  importance  and  position. 
The  estimated  revenue  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1894-95  was2,7l5,980Z., 
and  expenditure  2,656,026Z.  There  is  an  export  duty  on  tobacco,  and  almost 
every  article  of  foreign  production  is  heavily  taxed  on  being  imported.  On 
muslins  and  petroleum  the  duty  is  about  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

The  chief  products  are  hemp,  80,183  tons  in  1892  ;  97,787  tons  in  1893  ; 
sugar,  246,978  tons  in  1892;  261,686  tons  in  1893;  coffee,  1,322  tons  in 
1892  ;  307  tons  in  1893  ;  copra,  11,525  tons  in  1893  ;  tobacco-leaf  exported, 
230,616  quintals  in  1893  ;  cigars  exported,  138,438,000  in  1893  ;  indigo,  940 
quintals  in  1893. 

The  total  value  of  exports  was  in  1893  30,500,000  dollars.  Chief  exports 
in  1893:  sugar,  18,000,000  dollars;  hemp,  10,000,000  dollars.  The  total 
value  of  imports  in  1893  was  25,000,000  dollars.  The  chief  imports  are  rice, 
flour,  wines,  dress,  petroleum,  coal.  The  average  value  of  imports  for  five 
years  (1888-92)  was  22,252,260  dollars,  and  on  an  average  about  34  per  cent, 
of  the  value  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  2 1  per  cent,  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Amoy,  13  per  cent,  from  Spain,  and  10  per  cent,  from  Singapore  and  British 
India.  Imports  into  Spain  from  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1893,  20,796,076 
pesetas  ;  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,  22,686,681  pesetas.  The  total  imports 
into  Great  Britain  in  1894  were  of  the  value  of  1,633,224?.,  and  the  exports  of 
British  produce  to  the  Philippine  Islands  639,830?.  The  chief  articles  of  import 
into  Great  Britain  in  1894  were  hemp,  of  the  value  of  887,554?.  and  unrefined 
sugar,  of  the  value  of  582,799?.  Of  the  British  exports  in  1894,  the  value  of 
388,618?.  was  for  cotton  manufactures  and  yarn.  In  1893  359  vessels  of 
392,373  tons  (209  of  251,619  tons  British)  entered,  and  355  of  405,682  tons 
(210  of  263,053  tons  British)  cleared  the  ports  of  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu. 
In  1894,  87  vessels  of  117,529  tons  entered  at  Iloilo  and  Cebu.  There  are  720 
miles  of  telegraph  in  the  islands,  and  70  miles  of  railway. 
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The  coin  in  use  is  tlie  Mexican  dollar. 

British  Consul  {Manila) — E.  H.  Rawson-Walker. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

1.  Official  Publications. — Spain. 

Anuario  oficial  de  correos  y  telegrafos  de  Espaiia.     Madrid. 

Anuario  de  primera  euseiianza.     Madrid. 

Boletin  iiiensual  de  estadistica  deniogralico-sanitaria  de  la  peninsula  6  islas  adjacentes. 

Censo  de  la  poblacion  en  Espaiia.     1887.     Madrid,  1889. 

Estadistica  general  de  coraercio  exterior  de  Esi>aiia,  con  sus  provincias  de  ultramar  y 
poteucias  extrangeras  en  1893  ;  foruiada  por  la  Direccion  General  de  Aduanas.  8.  Madrid, 1895. 

Estado  general  de  la  annada  para  el  aflo  de  1894.     Madrid,  1895. 

Estadistica  de  la  administration  de  justicia  en  lo  criminal  durante  el  afio  1823.  S.  Madrid, 
1894. 

Estadistica  general  de  primera  enseflanza  correspondiente  al  decenio  que  termino  en  31 
de  Diciembre  de  1880.     Madrid,  1883. 

Estadistica  mineral  de  Espafla,  correspondiente  al  aflo  de  1892.     Madrid,  189'>. 

Gaceta  de  Madrid.     1895. 

Lista  oficial  de  los  buques  de  guerra  y  mercantes  de  la  marina  Espaiiola.     Madrid,  1894. 

Memoria  sobre  las  obras  publicas  de  1893.     Madrid,  1895. 

Situacion  de  los  ferro-carriles  en  1°  de  Enero  de  1895.     Madrid,  1895. 

Presupuestos  generales  del  estado  para  el  afio  economico  1895-96.     Madrid,  1895. 

Resena  geograflca  y  estadistica  de  EspaHa  por  la  Direccion  General  del  Institute 
Geografico  y  Estadistico.     Madrid,  1888. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp.     4.     London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Alcover  (Jose).  La  Industria  Naciona.     8.     Madrid,  1888. 

Black's  Guide  to  Spain  and  Portugal.     9th  ed.     8.     London,  1892. 

Charnock  (Dr.),  Illustrated  Handbook  to  Spain  and  Portugal.     London,  1892. 

^Ziiot  (Frances),  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Spain.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1884. 

Gallenga  (A),  Iberian  Reminiscences,     2  vols.    8.    London,  1883. 

Gomes  de  Arteche  (J.),  Geografla  de  Espafla.     Madrid,  1880. 

Espana  sus  Monumentos  y  Artes,  su  Naturaleza  e  Historia.  [A  series  of  volumes  by 
various  writers.]    8.     Barcelona.     18b5-87. 

Lavigne  (Germond  de),  L'Espagne  et  le  Portugal.     8.     Paris,  1883. 

Muro  Martinez  (J.),  Constituciones  de  Espafla.     2  vols.    Madrid,  1881. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Spain.     London,  1892. 

Polin  (D.  Jose  Lopez),  Diccionario  estadistico  municipal  de  Espafla.    4.     Madrid,  1863. 

Poole  (S.  Lane),  Tlie  Moors  in  Spain.  In  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.  8.  London,  1886. 

Reclus  (Elisee),  Geographic  universelle.     Vol.  I.     Paris,  1879. 

Riano  (J.  P.),  The  Industrial  Arts  in  Spain.     8.     London. 

Rose  (H.  J.),  Among  the  Spanish  People.    2  vols.     8.     London. 

Salvani  (J.  T.),  Espana  a  lines  del  siglo  xix.    Madrid,  1891. 

S^ve  (E.),  La  situation  economique  de  I'Espagne.     Bruxelles,  1887. 

Webster  (Rev.   Wentworth),  Spain,  in   'Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions 
London,  1882. 

Willkomm  (Heinrich  Moritz).  Das  pyrenaische  Halbinselland.     8.     Leipzig,  1 886, 

Wood  (C.  W.),  Letters  from  Majorca.     8.     London. 

3.  Colonies. 

Ford  (I.  N.),  Tropical  America.     8.     London,  1893. 

Foreman  (John),  The  Philippine  Islands.     London,  1891. 

Gallenga  (A.),  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  [Cuba].    8.    London,  1873 

Hazard  (S.),  Cuba  with  Pen  and  Pencil.     London,  1873. 

.Jaffor(F.),  Reisen  in  den  Philippinen.     8.     Berlin,  1873. 

Montero  y  Vidal  (Jose),  Historia  General  de  Filipinas  ....  hasta  nuestras  dias.  8. 
Madrid,  1887. 

Palgrave  (W.  G.),  Ulysses,  or  Scenes  and  Studies  in  Many  Lands.  [Chapter  on  Malay 
Life  in  the  Philippines].     8.     London,  1887. 

Piron  (Hippolyte),  L'Isle  de  Cuba.     Paris,  1876. 

RomeraCD.  W.  J,  dela).  Vol.  on  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  in  Espaiia,  sus 
Monumentos  y  Artes,  &c.    8.    Barcelona,  1887. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Philippine  Islands,  in  Deutsches  Handels-Archiv  for  May  and 
August,  1895.     Berlin. 
^Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series,    London. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

(SVERIGE    OCH   NORGE.) 

Reigning  King. 

Oscar  II.,  born  January  21,  1829;  the  third  son  of  King 
Oscar  I.,  and  of  Queen  Josephine,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Leuchtenberg.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
brother,  King  Carl  XY.,  Sept.  18,  1872.  Married  June  6,  1857, 
to  Queen  Sophia,  born  July  9,  1836,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Wilhelm  of  Nassau. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Gustaf,  Duke  of  Wermland,  born  June  16,  1858. 
Married  Sept.  20,  1881,  to  Princess  Victoria,  born  Aug.  7,  1862, 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  Issue,  Prince  Gustaf 
Adolf,  Duke  of  Scania,  born  Nov.  11,  1882;  Prince  Carl  Wil- 
helm, Duke  of  Sodermanland,  born  June  17,  1884;  and  Prince 
Erik  Ludvig  Albert,  Duke  of  Yestmanland,  born  April  20, 
1889. 

II.  Prince  Oscar,  born  Nov.  15,  1859.  Renounced  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  and  married  March  15,  1888,  Ebba  Munck 
of  Fulkila,  born  Oct.  24,  1858. 

III.  Prince  Carl,  Duke  of  Westergotland,  born  Feb.  27,  1861. 
lY.  Prince  Eugeii,  Duke  of  Nerike,  born  Aug.  1,  1865. 
King  Oscar  II.  is  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Ponte 

Corvo,  and  grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  Prince  de  Ponte 
Corvo,  who  was  elected  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  Kingdom,  Aug.  21,  1810,  and  ascended  the 
throne  Feb.  5,  1818,  under  the  name  of  Carl  XI Y.  Johan.  He 
was  succeeded  at  his  death,  March  8,  1844,  by  his  only  son 
Oscar.  The  latter  died  July  8,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Carl  XY.,  at  whose  premature  death,  without  male 
children,  the  crown  fell  to  his  next  surviving  brother,  the  present 
King. 

The  royal  family  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  a  civil  list  of 
1,320,000  kronor,  or  73,340/.,  from  Sweden,  and  485,083  kroner, 
or  26,949/.,  from  Norway.  The  sovereign,  besides,  has  an  annuity 
of  300,000  kronor,  or  16,666/.,  voted  to  King  Carl  XIY.  and  his 
successors  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Sweden, 
with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  from  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Yasa  : — 
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House  of  Vasa. 

House  of  Hesse. 

Gustafl.      . 

.     1521 

Fredrik  1 1720 

Eric  XIV.    . 

.     1560 

Tohanlll.  . 

.     1568 

House  of  Holstein-Cottoiy. 

Sigismund   . 

.     1592 

Adolph  Fredrik   .         .         .1751 

Carl  IX.       . 

.     1599 

Gustaf  III 1771 

Gustaf  II.  Adolph 

.     1611 

Gustaf  IV.  Adolf.        .        .     1792 

Christina     . 

.     1632 

Carl  XIII 1809 

House  of  rfaltz. 

House  of  route  Corvo. 

CarlX.        . 

.     1654 

Carl  XIV 1818 

Carl  XI.       . 

.     1660 

Oscar  1 1844 

Carl  XII.     . 

.     1697 

Carl  XV 1859 

Ulrika  Eleonora  . 

.     1718 

Oscar  II 1872 

By  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814,  Norway  was  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian  people  did  not  recognise 
this  cession,  and  declared  themselves  independent.  A  Constituent  Assembly 
met  at  Eidsvold,  and  having  adopted,  on  May  17,  a  Constitution,  elected  the 
Danish  Prince  Christian  Fredrik  King  of  Norway.  The  Swedish  troops,  how- 
ever, entered  Norway  without  serious  resistance,  and,  the  foreign  Powers  re- 
fusing to  recognise  the  newly  elected  King,  the  Norwegians  were  obliged  to 
conclude,  August  14,  the  Convention  of  Moss,  by  which  the  independency  of 
Norway  in  union  with  Sweden  was  solemnly  proclaimed.  An  extraordinarj^ 
Storthing  was  then  convoked,  which  adopted  the  modifications  in  the  Constitu- 
tion made  necessary  by  the  union  with  Sweden,  and  then  elected  King  Carl  XIII. 
King  of  Norway,  November  4,  1814.  The  following  year  was  promulgated  a 
charter,  the  Riksakt,  establishing  new  fundamental  laws  on  the  terms  that  the 
union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  be  indissoluble  and  irrevocable,  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  the  separate  government,  constitution,  and  code  of  laws  of  either 
Sweden  or  Norway. 

The  law  of  succession  is  the  same  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  case  of 
absolute  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  two  Diets  assemble  for  the  election  of  the 
future  sovereign,  and  should  they  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  one  person,  an 
equal  number  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  deputies  have  to  meet  at  the  city  of 
Karlstad,  in  Sweden,  for  the  appointment  of  the  king,  this  nomination  to  be 
absolute.  The  common  affairs  are  decided  upon  in  a  Council  of  State 
composed  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  In  case  of  minority  of  the  king,  the 
Council  of  State  exercises  the  sovereign  power  until  a  regent  or  council  of 
regency  is  appointed  by  the  united  action  of  the  Diets  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

1.  SWEDEN. 
Constitution  and  Government. 
I.  Central  Government. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  are  : — 1.  The 
Constitution   or   Regerings-formen    of    June   6,    1809 ;    2.    The 
amended  regulations  for  the  formation  of  the  Diet  of  June  22, 
1866  ;  3.  The  law  of  royal  succession  of  September  26,  1810  ;  and 
4.  The  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  of  July  16,  1812.    Accord- 
ing to  these  statutes,  the  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  laws  of  the  land.     His 
person  is  inviolable.     He  has  the  right  to  declare  war  and  make 
peace,  after  consulting  the  Council  of  State.     He  nominates  to 
all    higher   appointments,    both    military   and    civil ;    concludes 
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foreign  treaties,  and  has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme  Court 
of  Justice.  The  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  however,  are  excluded 
from  all  civil  employments.  The  king  possesses  legislative  power 
in  matters  of  political  administration,  but  in  all  other  respects 
that  power  is  exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert  with  the  sovereign, 
and  every  new  law  must  have  the  assent  of  the  crown.  The 
right  of  imposing  taxes  is,  however,  vested  in  the  Diet.  This 
Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two  Chambers,  both 
elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Chamber  consists  of  150  members. 
The  election  of  the  members  takes  place  by  the  '  Lands  tings,'  or 
provincial  representations,  25  in  number,  and  the  municipal  cor- 
porations of  the  towns,  not  already  represented  in  the  '  Landstings,' 
Stockholm,  Giiteborg,  Malmo,  Norrkoping  and  Gefle.  All  members 
of  the  First  Chamber  must  be  above  35  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
possessed  for  at  least  three  years  previous  to  the  election  either 
real  property  to  the  taxed  value  of  80,000  kroner,  or  4,444^.,  or 
an  annual  income  of  4,000  kroner,  or  223/.  They  are  elected  for 
the  term  of  nine  years,  and  obtain  no  payment  for  their  services. 
The  Second  Chamber  consists  (Autumn  1895)  of  228  members,  of 
whom  83  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  145  by  the  rural  districts,  one 
representative  being  returned  for  every  10,000  of  the  population 
of  towns,  one  for  every  '  Domsaga,'  or  rural  district,  of  under 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  two  for  rural  districts  of  over  40,000  in- 
habitants. After  the  general  elections  in  1896  this  Chamber  will 
consist  of  230  members,  of  whom  80  will  represent  the  towns,  and 
150  the  rural  districts.  All  natives  of  Sweden,  aged  21,  possessing 
real  property  to  the  taxed  value  of  1,000  kroner,  or  56L,  or  farm- 
ing, for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  landed  property  to 
the  taxed  value  of  6,000  kroner,  or  333/.,  or  paying  income  tax 
on  an  annual  income  of  800  kroner,  or  45/.,  are  electors ;  and  all 
natives,  aged  25,  possessing,  and  having  possessed  at  least  one 
year  previous  to  the  election,  the  same  qualifications,  may  be  elected 
members  of  the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  qualified 
electors  to  the  Second  Chamber  in  1893  was  298,810,  or  6*2  of  the 
population;  only  126,691,  or  42-4  of  the  electors,  actually  voted. 
In  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts  the  election  may  either 
be  direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  majority.  The 
election  is  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  the  members  obtain 
salaries  for  their  services,  at  the  rate  of  1,200  kroner,  or  67/.,  for 
each  session  of  four  months,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  extra  session 
10  kroner  (Us.)  a  day,  besides  travelling  expenses.  The 
salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  deputies  are  paid  out  of  the 
public  purse.  The  members  of  both  Chambers  are  elected  by 
ballot,  both  in  town  and  country. 
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The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  under  the  advice 
of  a  Council  of  State,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  State.  It  consists 
of  ten  members,  seven  of  whom  are  ministerial  heads  of  dejiartments  and  three 
without  department,  and  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Erik  Gustaf  ^os^rom.  Minister  of  State  ;  appointed  July  10,  1891. 

2.  Count  L.Dowg'Za.'?,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  appointed  1895. 

3.  August  Ostcrgren,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  appointed  June  12,  1889. 

4.  Baron  A.  E.  Bappe,  Minister  of  War  ;  appointed  June  22,  1892. 

5.  Jarl  Casimir  Eugene  Christerson,  Minister  of  Marine ;  appointed 
December  16,  1892. 

6.  Victor  Lennart  GroU,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  appointed  October  12, 
1889. 

7.  C,  R.   Wersdil,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  appointed  1895. 

8.  Gustaf  Fredrik  Gilljam,  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  ;  appointed  November  6,  1891. 

9.  Baron  Albert  Lars  Evert  Akcrhiclm  ;  appointed  September  28,  1888. 
10.  Sven  Herman  Wikhlad  ;  appointed  October  12,  1889. 

All  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Government. 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  provincial  administration  is  entrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a  Governor- 
General,  and  in  each  of  the  24  governments  to  a  prefect,  who  is  nominated  by 
the  King.  As  executive  officers  of  the  prefects  there  are  117  baillies  (Krono- 
fogdar)  and  520  sub-officers  (Lansman).  The  right  of  the  people  to  regulate 
their  own  local  affairs  is  based  on  the  communal  law  of  March  21,  1862.  Each 
rural  parish,  and  each  town,  forms  a  commune  or  municipality  in  which  all 
who  pay  the  local  taxes  are  voters.  Each  commune  has  a  communal  or  muni- 
cipal council.  The  communal  assembly  or  municipal  council  decides  on  all 
questions  of  administration,  police  and  communal  economy.  Ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  questions  relating  to  primary  schools  are  dealt  with  by  the  parish 
assemblies,  presided  over  by  the  pastor  of  the  parish.  Each  government  has 
a  general  council  which  regulates  the  internal  affairs  of  the  government.  The 
council  meets  annually  for  a  few  days  in  September  under  a  president 
appointed  by  the  King  from  among  its  members.  The  members  are  elected 
by  the  towns  and  provincial  districts.  Towns  having  a  population  of  at  least 
1 -150th  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  and  towns  already  separated 
irom  the  *  Landstings,'  and  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  fallen 
below  that  which  caused  their  separation,  are  administered  separately  by 
their  municipal  councils :  these  towns  are  Stockholm,  Gbteborg,  Malmo, 
Non-kbping,  and  Gefle. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  first  census  took  place  in  1749,  and  it  was  repeated  at 
first  every  third  year,  and  subsequently,  after  1775,  every  fifth 
year.  At  present,  a  general  census  is  taken  every  ten  years, 
beside  which  there  are  annual  numerations  of  the  people. 

The  area  and  population  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  census 
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taken  on  December  31, 
1894,  are  as  follows  : — 


1890,  and  as  estimated  on    December  31, 


Governments  (Lan) 


Area:  English   Population 
I  square  miles  I  Dec.  31, 1S90 


Stockholm  (city) 
Stockholm  (rural  district) 
TJpsala     . 
Sbdermanland  . 
Ostergotland    . 
Jonkoping 
Kronoberg 
Kalmar     . 
Gotland    . 
Blekinge  . 
Kristianstad      . 
Malmohus 
Halland   . 

Goteborg  and  Bohus 
Elfsborg  . 
Skaraborg 
Vermland 
Orebro 

Vestmanland    , 
Kopparberg 
Gefleborg 
Yesternorrland 
Jemtland 
Yesterbotten     . 
Norrhotten 
Lakes    Venern,     Vettern 
Malaren,  Hjelmaren 

Total 


13 

3,015 
2,051 
2,631 
4,267 
4,447 
3,825 
4,443 
1,219 
1,164 
2,486 
1,866 
1,900 
1,948 
4,938 
3,280 
7,435 
3,498 
2,625 
11,522 
7,614 
9,837 
19,712 
22,754 
40,870 


3,516 


246,454 
152,715 
121,091 
154,991 
266,619 
193,704 
160,835 
232,847 
51,337 
142,602 
221,691 
368,817 
136,106 
297,824 
275,780 
247,074 
253,326 
182,557 
137,453 
197,449 
206,924 
208,763 
100,455 
122,784 
104,783 


172.876 


4,784,981 


Population 
Dec.  31, 1894 


264,585 
155,948 
122,835 
159,831 
268,883 
194,763 
158,521 
229,034 
51,495 
142,690 
220,087 
378,337 
138,824 
308,671 
273,598 
244,039 
252,422 
186,804 
141,615 
204,294 
214,768 
214,600 
102,708 
130,945 
112,886 


4,873,183 


Pop.  per 

square  mi 

1894 

1 

20,352 
51 

7 

7 

59 

9 

60 

7 

63 

0 

43 

8 

41 

4 

51 

5 

42 

2 

122 

6 

88 

5 

202 

7 

73 

1 

158 

4 

55 

4 

74 

4 

33 

9 

53 

4 

53 

9 

17 

7 

28 

2 

21 

8 

5 

2 

5 

8 

2-8 

1 

28-2 

In  1894  there  were  2,364,165  males  and  2,509,018  females. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows : — 


Year 

Population      Increase  per  ct. 

Year 

Population 

Increase  per  ct. 
per  annum 

1800 
1820 
1840 
1850 

2,347,303     1           — 
2,584,690               0-5 
3,138,887               1-07 
3,482,541               1-09 

1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

3,859,728 
4,168,525 
4,565,668 
4,784,981 

1-08 
0-80 
0-95 
0-50 

With  the  exception  of  (1890)  19,505  Finns,  6,846  Lapps,  and  some 
thousands  others,  the  Swedish  population  is  entirely  of  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 

In  1890  the  foreign-born  population  numbered  24,548,  of  whom  4,066 
were  born  in  Germany,  5,401  in  Denmark,  6,287  in  Norway,  4,609  in  Finland, 
1,195  in  Russia,  598  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,482  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  civil  condition  the  population  was  divided  as  follows  in 
l890:— 
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i       - 

Male 

Female 

—                    Male 

Female 

1  Unmarried 
1  Married     . 

1,431,843 
795,463 

1,460,664 
804,613 

Widowed     .        88,580 

!  Divorced     .          1,301 

1                          1 

199,930 

2,587 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  occupations  of  the  people  in  1890, 
including  the  families  and  dependents  of  those  directly  employed  : — 


Agriculture,  &c. : 

Timber  works 

I         96,323 

Landed  and  farm  proprietors 

1,229,601 

Various  manufactures    . 

533,119 

Farmers,  overseers,  &c. 

250,784 

Trade  and  locomotion    . 

309,957 

Planters,  &c.         ... 

400,623 

Officials  and  military     . 

207,276 

Crofters,  cottagers,  &c. 

494,421 

Learning  and  literature . 

43,383 

Dairy-keepers 

11,882 

Medicine,  &c.          ... 

18,817 

Gardeners     .... 

15,793 

Owners,  pensioners,  &c. 

307,550 

Fisheries 

34,246 

Mechanics,  servants,  &c. 

555,297 

Mining  and  metal  works . 

219,578 

Various 

!         56,271 

II. 

1. 

Movement  of  the  Population. 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 

Year 

Total  living 
Births 

Of  which 
lUegitimate- 

Stillborn 

Man-iagcs 

Deaths 

exclusive  of 

Stillborn 

Surplus  of 

Births  over 

Deaths 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

132,069 
133,597 
135,516 
129,622 
131, 72Q 

13,288 
13,648 
13,718 
13,595 
13,616 

3,517 
3,557 
3,556 
3,363 
3,436 

28,478 
28,611 
27,940 
27,338 
27,219 

76,124 
81,824 
80,603 
85,894 
81,027 

55,945 
51,773 
54,913 
43,728 
50,702     ' 

2.  Urnigration. 


Year 

j    . 

1888 
1889 
1890 

Immi- 
grants 

Total 
Emigrants 

To  America  '    Year 

1 

Immi- 
grants 

6,114 
6,511 

7,377 

Total 
Emigrants 

To  America 

4,821 
5,504 
6,030 

50,323 
33,363 
34,212 

45,561            1891 
28,529           1892 
29,487       1     1893 

42,776 
45,504 
40,869 

36,134       1 

40,990 

37,321 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  mainly  rural.  In  1871  the  town  population 
numbered  only  551,106,  and  in  1894,  957,783,  showing  an  increase  of  74 
per  cent.,  or  more  than  five  times  the  rate  of  the  general  average  of  the 
Kingdom.  * 

The  following  towns  had  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  end  of 
1894  :—  Stockholm,  264,585;  Goteborg,  111,234;  Malmo,  51,501; 
Norrkbping,  34,816  ;  Gefle,  25,255  ;  Karlskrona,  22,407  ;  Helsingborg,  21,681  ; 
Upsala,  21,147  ;  Jbnkbpiug,  20,831  ;  Orebro,  15,886  ;  Lund,  15,484  ;  Sunds- 
vall,  13,930  ;  Halmstad,  13,304  ;  Linkbping,  13,059  ;  Landskrona,  12,962  ; 
Kalmar,  12,024  ;  Eskilstuna,  11,580  ;  Sbderhamn,  10,137. 
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Religion. 

The  mass  of  the  population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant  Church, 
recognised  as  the  State  religion.  There  are  12  bishoprics,  and  2,411  rural 
parish  churches  and  chapels  in  1894.  At  the  census  of  1890,  the  number  of 
*  Evangelical  Lutherans  '  was  returned  at  4,735,218,  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  others  numbering  44,378,  including  23,307 
unbaptized  children.  Of  other  creeds,  there  were  1,390  Roman  Catholics,  46 
Greek- Catholics,  313  Irvingites,  3,402  Jews,  and 234  Mormons.  No  civil  dis- 
abilities attach  to  those  not  of  the  national  religion.  The  clergy  are  chiefly 
supported  from  the  parishes  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Church  lands. 

Instruction. 

The  Kingdom  has  two  universities,  at  Uppsala  and  Lund,  the  former 
frequented  by  1,390  and  the  latter  by  605  students  in  the  spring  of  1895. 
Education  is  well  advanced  in  Sweden.  In  1894  there  were  75  public  high 
schools,  with  14,860  pupils  ;  25  people's  highschools,  1,105  pupils  ;  12  normal 
schools  for  elementary  schoolteachers,  1,099  pupils  ;  2  high  and  6  elementary 
technical  schools  ;  10  navigation  schools,  439  pupils  ;  19  institutions  and 
schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  blinds  ;  besides  medical  schools,  military  schools, 
veterinary  and  other  special  schools.  Public  elementary  instruction  is 
gratuitous  and  compulsory,  and  children  not  attending  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  must  furnish  proofs  of  having  been  privately 
educated.  In  1893  there  were  10,889  elementary  schools,  with  14,293 
teachers  and  705,905  pupils.  In  1893  the  expenditure  on  elementary  education 
was  14,758,236  kronor,  of  which  more  than  one-fourth  came  from  the  national 
funds.  Among  the  recruits  (Bevaring)  of  1893  only  0*11  per  cent,  were 
unlettered,  only  0  '83  per  cent,  unable  to  write. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government. 
Two  functionaries,  the  Justitie-Kansler,  or  Chancellor  of  Justice,  and  the 
Justitie-Ombudsman,  or  Attorney-General,  exercise  a  control  over  the  admin- 
istration. The  former,  appointed  by  the  King,  acts  also  as  a  counsel  for  the 
Crown ;  while  the  latter,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Diet,  has  to  extend  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  courts  of  law.  The  Kingdom,  which  possesses 
one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  is  divided  into  3  high  court  districts  and 
207  district  courts  divisions,  of  which  90  are  urban  districts  and  117  country 
districts. 

In  town  these  district  courts  (or  courts  of  first  instance)  are  held  by  the 
burgomaster  and  his  assessors  ;  in  the  country  by  a  judge  and  12  jurors — 
peasant  proprietors — the  judge  alone  deciding,  unless  the  jurors  unanimously 
differ  from  him,  when  their  decision  prevails.  In  Sweden  trial  by  jury  only 
exists  for  affairs  of  the  press. 

In  1893,  1,667  men  and  285  women  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes  ;  at 
the  end  of  1893,  1,792  hard-labour  prisoners. 

Pauperism. 

Each  commune  is  bound  to  assist  children  under  15  years  of  age,  if  their 
circumstances  require  it,  and  all  who  from  age  or  disease  are  unable  to  support 
themselves.  In  other  cases  the  communal  poor  board  decides  what  course  to 
take.  Each  commune  and  each  town  (which  may  be  divided)  constitutes  a 
poor  district,  and  in  each  is  a  board  of  public  assistance.  In  1893  these 
districts  possessed  workhouses  and  similar  establishments  to  the  number  of 
1,857,  capable  of  lodging  44,149  people. 

The  number  of  paupers  assisted  in  1860  was  132,982  ;  in  1870,  204,378  ; 
in  1880,  219,532  ;  in  1893,  252,652.     Of  the  last  78,230  were  in  the  towns. 
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Finance. 

The  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1895 
and  1896  were  as  follows  : — 


Revenue 

1895 

1896 

Expenditure 

1895 

1896 

1 

Kroner 

Kroner 

t 
1 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Domains,  railway, 

1 

land  taxes,  <fcc.  . 

19,416,000 

19,070,000 

(a)  Ordinary : 

Customs 

30,000,000 

36,000,000 

:      Royal  Household 

1,820,000 

1,320,000 

Post      . 

8,173,000 

8,500,000 

Justice 

3,887,900 

3,812,550 

Stamps 

5,300,000 

5,300,000 

i      Foreign  Affairs  . 

606,750 

606,750 

Impost  on  spirits, 

Army 

24,809,088 

25,552,870 

&c.      . 

20,800,000 

21,500,000 

Navy  .        .        . 

6,978,900 

6,996,300 

Impost  on  income 

10,700,000 

7,150,000 

Interior 

5,593,188 

5,596,406 

Net  profit  of  tlie 

Education      and 

State  Bank 

2,480,000 

2,340,000 

Ecclesiastical 

Surplus  from  the 

Affairs     . 

13,003,010 

13,026,508 

previous  years    . 

172,000 

674,000 

!      Finance 

17,270,200 

17,435,100 

Pensions     . 

(6)  Extraordinary    . 
(c)  Expenditure  thro' 

3,101,290 

3,116,040 

76,570,326 

77,462,524 

8,836,874 

11,464,076 

the    Riksgalds- 

kontor : 

Payment      of 

loans  and  Mis- 

cellaneous 

(Diet,  &c.)      . 

11,283,800. 

10,207,400 

Fund  for  building 

a  new  house  for 

the  Diet  and  the 

State  Bank  . 

250,000 

— 

Fund  for  insurance 

against  accidents 

of  workers  . 

100,000 

— 

Fund  for  insurance 

' 

against  invalidity 

Total  revenue    . 

of  workers    . 
Total  expenditure . 

— 

1,400,000  , 

97,041,000 

100,534,000 

97,041,000 

100,534,000 

1 

Of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  the  army  claims  2,675,030  kronor,  the 
navy  1,739,760  kronor,  the  interior  2,498,594  kronor,  education  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs  1,674,892  kronor,  pensions  1,540,000  kronor.  The  land  tax 
(including  the  maintenance  of  the  army  Indelta)  amounts  to  an  average  of 
1  'hs.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  value  of  the  land  and  house  property 
of  Sweden  is  thus  returned  for  1894  : — 

Taxed  :  Kronor 

Agricultural  land  in  the  country        .         .         .     2,211,780,850 

„  ,,     in  the  towns.         .         .         .  42,339,800 

Other  real  estate  in  the  country  .         .         .         363,158,000 

,,       ,,         ,,     in  the  towns    ....     1,202,402,895 


Total  (1894) 


.     3,819,681,545 
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Untaxed  real  estate  (1894) : 

National  /  In  the  country 


Belonging 
commonalties 
academies,  &c 


\  In  the  towns  . 


the  country 
the  towns 


'"  I  In 


Total  (1894) 


154,898,741 
61,615,400 

108,140,340 
123,153,875 

447,808,356 


Grand  total  ^894)  .  .  .  4,267,489,901 
The  expenditure  for  the  Church  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  the  parishes  and  out  of 
the  revenue  of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  the  amounts  do 
not  appear  in  the  budget  estimates.  A  part  of  the  cost  for  maintaining 
the  army  Indelta  also  does  not  appear  in  the  budget.  The  expenses  for 
public  instruction  are  in  great  part  defrayed  by  the  parishes. 

On  January  1,   1895,   the  public  liabilities  of  the  Kingdom,   contracted 
entirely  for  railways,  were  as  follows  : — 


Funded  railway  loan  of  1860  without  interest 
1878,,  4 
1880  „  4 

1886  „  3i 

1887  „  St'V 

1888  „  3 
1890  „  3^ 

Provisional  loan        ,,     1891  ,,  4 
Funded  railway  loan  of  1894  with  interest 


Kroner 

506,667 

9,042,954 

106,068,600 

59,328,444 

31,926,500 

26,666,667 

34,411,555 

7,200,000 

18,000,000 


Total  .         .         .   293,151,387 

All  the  loans  are  paid  off  gradually  by  means  of  sinking  funds.  The  debt 
amounts  to  about  3Z.  7s.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  interest  to  about 
2:9.  bd.  ;  but  as  the  railway  receipts  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
interest,  the  charge  per  head  is  nominal. 

The  income  of  the  communes  in  1892  was  64,517,225  kronor,  and  the 
expenditure  71,546,539  kronor.  Their  assets  amounted  to  279,094,161 
kronor,  and  their  debts  to  175,138,725  kronor.  The  revenue  of  the  provincial 
representative  bodies  was  3,440,663  kronor,  and  expenditure  3,550,463 
kronor  ;  their  assets  12,474,087  kronor,  and  debts  3,785,382  kronor. 

Defence. 

The  chief  fortifications  of  Sweden  are,  on  the  coast,  Karlskrona 
with  Kungsholmen  and  Westra  Hastholmen,  Stockholm  with 
Vaxholm-Oscar-Fredriksborg ;  in  the  interior,  Karlsborg,  near 
Lake  Wetter. 

The  Swedish  army  is  composed  of  three  distinct  classes  of 
troops.     They  are  :  — 

1.  The  Vdrfvade,  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the 
royal  lifeguards  (two  infantry  and  one  cavalry  regiments),  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  one  battalion  of  chasseurs,  two  battalions 
of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  hussars,  the  artillery,  the  engineers, 
and  the  train.     The  Vdrfvade  are  in  service  two  or  three  years. 

2.  The  Indelta,  consisting  of  22  regiments  and  one  corps  of 
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infantry,  and  6  regiments  of  cavalry,  of  these,  however,  3  in- 
fantry regiments  contain  Vdrfvade  troops,  and  3  cavalry  regiments 
are  to  be  re-organized  as  Vdrfvade  regiments.  The  privates  of 
cavalry  [Indelta)  are  paid  and  kept  by  the  Landowners.  Every 
soldier  of  the  Indelta  has,  as  a  rule,  besides  a  small  annual  pay,  his 
torp,  or  cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  attached,  which  remains  his 
own  during  the  whole  period  of  service,  sometimes  extending  to 
thirty  years,  but  he  may  instead  take  money  payment.  There  is 
about  6  months'  training  for  recruits  in  the  infantry  and  7 
months'  in  the  cavalry,  after  which  they  are  annually  called  out 
for  22  or  23  days'  practice. 

3.  The  Vdrnpligtige,  or  conscription  troops,  drawn  by  annual 
levy  from  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40 
years,  of  which  the  first  12  classes  are  called  Bevdring,  the  8 
others  Landstorm.  The  right  of  purchasing  substitutes,  which 
formerly  existed,  was  abolished  by  the  Diet  in  1872.  The 
Vdrnpligtige  are  divided  among  the  Vdrfvade  and  the  Indelta 
troops,  and  are  mobilised  with  these.  The  Bevdring  undergoes 
90  days'  training,  which  in  the  navy  and  also  in  the  cavalry  is 
completed  in  the  first  year  ;  in  the  other  forces  68  days  in  the  first 
year  and  22  in  the  second.  The  Landstorm  is  in  time  of  war 
formed  in  separate  troops.  Beviiring  of  first  year,  about  24,000 
men;  of  the  12  years,  about  228,000.  Landstorm  of  the  8 years, 
about  100,000. 

The  total  peace  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Sweden  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Vdrnpligtige),  according  to  the  re-organization 
carried  out  in  1892,  consists  of  : — 


Permanent  Array 

O 

Non-com- 
missioned 
Officers 

as 

Men  (exclu- 
1             sive  of 
'         Musicians) 

o 

Generals     . 

9 

_ 

9 

_ 

30 

General  Staff  and 

Statr-College    . 

39 

2 



— 

185 

226 

— 

81 

Infantry     . 

1,232 

1,132 

1,280 

23,612 

199 

27,455 

— 

242 

Cavalry 

232 

210 

152 

4,615 

60 

5,269 

— 

5,318 

Artillery     . 

298 

255 

167 

3,272 

141 

4,133 

240 

1,001 

Engineers  . 

77 

58 

21 

821 

13 

990 

— 

87 

Train 

Total 

66 
1,953 

124 

24 

522 

36 
634 

772 

— 

112 

1,781 

1,644 

32,842 

38,854 

240 

6,87] 

Reserves  1894     .  \ 

589 

421 

— 

— 

36 

1,046 

— 

— 

The  Swedish  navy  is  maintained  wholly  for  coast  defence.     In  Septembei 
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1892,  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  recommended  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  tioating  strength,  but  the  proposals  were  rejected  by 
the  Lower  House.  The  navy  consists  of  the  following  vessels  :  Armoured 
coast  defence  turret  ships — First  class,  3,  and  1  building  ;  second  class,  4  ; 
third  class,  9  ;  steam  corvettes,  3  ;  gunboats  and  despatch  vessels,  11  ; 
torpedo  boats  of  65  to  70  tons,  6  ;  of  34  to  40  tons,  9  ;  avisos  8,  and  school 
ships  of  various  types,  12. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  armour-clad  ships  : — 


1 

§ 

Name 

1 

il 

Extreme 

armouring 

inches 

Armament 

li 

if 

t 

John  Ericsson 

1865 

1,500 

10-3 

2'5-9  in. 



380 

6 

t 

Thordon     .     . 

1866 

1,500 

10-3 

2  9-4  in. 



380 

6 

Tirfing  .     .     . 

1867 

1,500 

10-3 

,, 



380 

6 

Loke.      .     .     . 

1871 

1,500 

17*5 

,, 

— 

430 

7 

Svea  .... 

1886 

2,900 

11-5 

2-10  in.  4-5-9in.  4  9-F.j 

1 

'  3,100 

15-45 

GiJta  .... 

1890 

3,100 

>>            »»                >) 

3 

3,100 

15-96 

Tlin:e     .     .     . 

1892 

3,150 

— 

2 

3,300 

16 

Oden.     .     .     . 

" 

3,300 

10 

„        4-4-7  in.  6  9-F. 

1 

3,500 

16 

There  are  nine  armoured  gun-vessels  having  a  displacement  between  460 
and  240  tons.  Their  principal  armament  consists  of  one  9*4  in.  B.L.  gun. 
The  most  important  of  the  unprotected  vessels  is  the  second  class  cruiser 
(corvette)  Freja,  2,000  tons,  12  knots  speed,  launched  at  Malmo  in  1886. 
The  strength  of  the  navy,  excluding  training  ships,  transports,  and  non- 
effective vessels,  estimated  upon  the  uniform  plan  adopted  in  this  volume 
(see  introductory  table)  may  be  stated  thus  :  battleships  7iil,  17  port  defence 
vessels ;  12  third  class  cruisers  [a)  and  6  (6),  16  first-class  torpedo-boats 
building,  14  second-class,  and  3  third  class. 

The  personnel  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  :  1 . 
The  Active  List  ;  2.  The  Reserve  ;  3,  The  Bevdring.  In  1895  on  the  active 
list  were  5  flag-officers,  6  kommendorer,  24  koonmendor-kapte^ier,  62  kaptener, 
54  lieutenants,  and  25  sub-lieutenants,  while  111  commissioned  officers 
belonged  to  the  Reserve. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  farms  in  cultivation  in  1893  was  329,593:  of  these 
there  were  of  2  hectares  and  under,  70,194  ;  2  to  20  hectares,  213,410  ;  20  to 
100  hectares,  32,241;  100  and  above,  3,165.  Of  the  total  land  area  of  Sweden 
8  "3  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  3  "9  per  cent,  under  natural  meadows,  and 
44*5  per  cent,  under  forests,  the  products  of  which  form  a  staple  export. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  thousands  of  hectares,  the  area  under  the 
chief  crops  in  1893,  and,  in  thousands  of  hectolitres,  the  yield  in  1894  : — 


Wheat 


70-7 
1,574-2 


Rye 


402-5 
6,694-7 


Barley 

Oats 

Mixed 
Grain 

218-7 
5,201-4 

818-0 
24,638-8 

116-4 
3,399-3 

Pulse 


52-3 
899-1 


Potatoes 


158-6 
15,88S-6 


The  value  of  all  cereal  crops  in  1894  was  estimated  at  198  "8  million  kronor. 
At  the  end  of  1893  Sweden  had  495,443  horses,  2,473,981  head  of  cattle. 
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1,323,978  sheep  and  lambs,  717,339  pigs.     In  1880  34,000  head  of  cattle  and 
29,000  sheep  were  exported,  in  1893  respectively,  12,621  and  317. 


II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Swedish  industry,  and 
the  working  of  the  iron  mines  in  particular  is  making  constant  progress  by  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery.  There  were  raised  in  the  year  1893,  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  1,481, 487  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  pig-iron  produced  amounted 
to  447,362  tons  ;  the  bar  iron  to  266,727  tons.  Of  iron  ore  in  1891  174,148, 
in  1892  320,071,  and  in  1893  484,055  tons  were  exported;  of  pig-iron, 
63,096  in  1891,  57,502  in  1892,  and  59,836  tons  in  1893  ;  of  bar  iron, 
175,901  in  1891,  179,388  in  1892,  and  162,717  tons  in  1893.  There  were 
also  raised  in  1893  2,441  tons  of  gold  ore,  21,043  tons  of  silver  and  lead 
ore,  22,033  tons  of  copper  ore,  46,623  tons  of  zinc  ore,  and  7,061  tons  of 
manganese  ore.  The  gold  produced  amounted  to  93 '4  kilogrammes,  the  silver 
to  4,464-6,  the  lead  to  461,828,  the  copper  to  543,908.  There  are  not 
inconsiderable  veins  of  coal  in  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden,  giving  199,933 
tons  of  coal  in  1893.     In  1893  there  were  25,811  persons  engaged  in  mining. 

Commerce. 

The  total  customs  duties  levied  were  in  1893  37,111,961,  and  in  1894 
38,631,960  kronor.  The  value  of  the  imports  subject  to  duty  in  1893  was 
209,772,000  kronor  ;  and  of  duty-free  imports,  122,917,000  kronor. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Sweden  were  as  follows  in  six  years  : — 


- 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Imports    . 
Exports    . 

Kronor 

324,708,784 
281,752,718 

Kroner 
376,963,711 
301,725,097 

Kroner 

377,187,739 
304,591,863 

Kronor 
369,698,254 
323,498,062 

Kronor 

360,315,855 
329,300,154 

Kronor 

332,689,289 
328,271,667 

The  following  were  the  values  of  the  leading  imports  and   exports  for 
two  years  : — 


- 

Imports 
1892 

Exports 
1892 

Imports 
1893 

Exports 
1893 

Textile  manufactures 

Corn  and  flour 

Colonial  wares 

Raw  textile  material  and  yarn 
Minerals,  mostly  coal 
Metal  goods,  machinery,  &c.    . 
Live  animals  and  animal  food  . 
Hair,  hides,  and  other  animal  pro- 
ducts       

Metals,  raw  and  partly  wrought      . 
Timber,  wrought  and  unwrought     . 
Paper  and  paper  manufactures 
Other  articles    .        -        .        .        . 

Total 

Kroner 
52,168,047 
38,168,123 
48,510,598 
28,835,171 
37,373,873 
37,550,876 
19,005,111 

19,124,505 
8,457,432 
4,385,991 
6,496,090 

60,240,038 

Kronor 
9,658,170 

11,993,337 
1,819,561 
1,171,025 
8,029,572 
8,265,992 

72,305,278 

2,218,230 

33,133,605 

133,621,359 

30,416,664 

16,667,161 

Kroner 
47,685,768 
34,291,757 
50,392,816 
29.592,373 
36;318,725 
32,291,525 
15,859,796 

16,872,292 
7,720,711 
4,337,753 
4,447.573 

52,878,200 

Kroner 

8,303,113 

22,372,036 

936,158 

1,107,045 
11,165,687 

8.760,541 
60,753,574 

2,687,894 

29,190,643 

136,478,217 

28,910,797 

17,605,962 

360,315,855 

329,300,154 

332,689,289 

828,271,667 

The  values  of  imports    and  exports   are    calculated  according  to    average  prices  in 
Swedish  pert,  exclusive  of  Customs  duties.     For  most  of  these  average  prices  the  Board  of 
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Trade  (Kommers-KoUegiuin)  follows  the  values  published  by  the  General  Customs  Office 
every  third  or  fifth  year ;  but  for  the  most  important  articles  merchants  are  consulted,  and 
the  values  thus  obtained  are  published  in  the  Board's  annual  report  on  commerce  with 
foreign  countries.  The  quantities  in  the  Customs'  returns  are  most  exactly  given  for 
imports  subject  to  duty.  For  the  quantities  of  duty-free  imports  and  of  all  exports  the 
statements  of  importers  and  exporters  are  relied  on.  Imports  are  recorded  as  from  the 
country  of  the  last  port  of  shipment,  and  exports  as  to  the  country  which  is  their  imme- 
diate destination.  No  distinction  is  made  between  general,  special,  and  transit  trade. 
Transit  articles  which  have  been  warehoused  and  have  paid  duty  are  comprised  in  the 
returns  of  imports.  The  returns  of  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  Norway  may  be  con- 
sidered as  not  corresponding  with  the  real  commerce. 


The  tollowmg  shows  the  value 
with  which  Sweden  deals  : — 

01  the  traae  i 

vith  the  pnn 

3ipai  countries 

! 

Country 

1892 

1893 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Great  Britain 

95,224,367 

150,281,436 

86,324,639 

150,865,502 

Germany 

115,849,805 

48,427,191 

112,897,273 

44,276,141 

Denmark 

43,874,215 

40,392,268 

39,905,280 

36,509,963 

Norway 

35,319,209 

18,227,174 

31,439,496 

16,111,201 

Russia    (including 

Finland)  . 

15,532,098 

9,310,826 

17,003,437 

10,243,094 

France 

9,572,820 

19,392,036 

6,276,743 

29,308,811 

Spain  . 

1,980,847 

3,857,354 

541,616 

2,650,711  1 

Netherlands 

9,217,445 

17,419,706 

7,001,502 

17,045,273  ! 

Belgium 

12,169,053 

11,422,037 

11,398,596 

11,868,572  ! 

United  States 

12,833,767 

2,447,061 

10,849,818 

657,930  1 

Other  countries     . 
Total      . 

8,742,229 

8,123,065 

9,080,889 

8,734,469 

360,315,855 

329,300,154 

332,689,289 

328,271,667 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  the   United 
Kingdom  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1 

Imports  into  U.  K. 
from  Sweden    .    .     . 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Sweden    .     . 

8,473,656 
3,061,976 

t 
8,509,651        8,230,651 

2,988,449         2,861,952 

£ 
8,416,252 
2,698,558 

£ 
8,330,188 
2,970,171 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  import  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Sweden  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wood  &  timber 

3,951,710 

3,501,180 

3,895,326 

3,576,733 

3,954,808 

Oats        . 

311,768 

853,312 

491,275 

927,936 

250,660 

Bar  iron . 

854,418 

696,315 

610,397 

518,209 

470,910 

Iron  and  steel 

manufactures 

556,121 

503,409 

378,166 

268,259 

223,619 

Pig  iron  . 

196,489 

206,753 

193,523 

159,381 

267,627 

Butter     . 

1,175,792 

1,269,187 

1,243,016 

1,452,099 

1,413,779 
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The  leading  exports  of  British  home  produce  to  Sweden  in  1894  were  iron, 
wrought  and  un wrought,  of  the  value  of  234,452?.  ;  coals,  993,370Z.  ;  cotton 
yarn  and  manufactures,  353,998Z.  ;  woollen  yarn  and  manufactures,  395,376Z. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of  1892,  of  vessels  over 
100  tons  had  1,479  of  a  burthen  of  505,711  tons,  of  which  total  947  of 
283,559  tons  were  sailing  vessels,  and  532  of  222,152  tons  were  steamers  in- 
cluding small  vessels.  The  port  of  Goteborg  had  the  largest  shipping  in 
1893 — namely,  302  vessels  of  93,175  tons;  and  next  to  it  came  Stockholm, 
possessing  281  vessels  of  a  total  burthen  of  52,187  tons.  In  1893  28,044 
vessels  (with  cargoes  and  in  ballast)  of  a  burthen  of  5,869,677  tons  cleared 
Swedish  ports. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes,  as  follows  : — 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

No.    j  Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Entered 
Cleared 

11,899 
20,067 

2,434,984 
4,029,937 

11,201 
21,385 

2,479,176 
4,327,225 

10,851 
21,582 

2,506,340 
4,328,554 

10,735 
20,774 

2,579,909 
4,584,916 

Internal  Communications. 

In  1893  71,954  ships  and  boats  passed  through  the  canals  of  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  1894  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Sweden  was  5,734  miles, 
of  which  1,899  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipts  in  1893  were 
51,112,740  kronor,  and  expenses  31,987,328  kronor.  The  total  cost  of  con- 
struction for  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1893  was  276,339,156  kronor, 
and  for  private  railways  295,005,890  kronor.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
on  the  State  railways  in  1893  was  5,017,758  ;  weight  of  goods  carried  on  State 
railways,  3,442,290  tons;  private  railways  ^  8,566,326  tons  of  goods,  and 
9,802,760  passengers. 

All  the  telegraphs  in  Sweden,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  private  railway 
companies,  belong  to  the  State.  The  total  length  of  all  the  telegraph  lines  at  the 
end  of  1893  was  7,908  miles,  and  of  wires  24,043  miles.  The  number  of  de- 
spatches sent  in  the  year  1893  was  2,011,637.  In  1893  there  were  47,121 
miles  of  wire  and  32,612  instruments  employed  in  the  telephone  service. 

The  Swedish  Post  Office  carried  148,772,326  letters,  post-cards,  journals, 
&c.,  in  the  year  1894.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
2,434.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1893  amounted  to  7,945,605 
kronor,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  7,450,514  kronor,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
495,091  kronor. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Riksbank,  or  National  Bank  of  Sweden,  belongs  entirely  to  the  State 
and  is  managed  by  directors  elected  annually  by  the  Diet.  It  is  a  bank  of 
exchange  to  regulate  financial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  it  accepts  and 
pays  interest  on  deposits  of  money,  and  on  sufficient  security  it  lends  money 
for  purposes  in  which  there  is  no  speculative  element.  The  Bank  is  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Diet,  its  capital  and  reserve  capital  are  fixed  by  its  constitu- 
tion, and  its  note  circulation  is  limited  by  the  value  of  its  metallic  stock  and 
its  assets  in  current  accounts  at  home  and  abroad  ;  but  its  actual  circulation  is 
kept  far  within  this  limit. 
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The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  National  Bank,  private  banks, 
and  joint-stock  banks  in  Sweden  for  January  1,  1895  : — 


Assets 

1 
National  Bank    Private  Banks 

Joint -stock 
Banks 

Kroner         1         Kronor 

Kronor 

Mortgages         .... 

—               51,633,808 

— 

i  Real  estate        .... 

—           i      5,590,470 

3,312,148 

Coin  and  bullion 

25,390,483  !    23,412,547 

8,773,537 

Accounts  with  other  banks 

21,343,382       42,300,322 

27,084,904 

State  notes  and  bills 

20,673,366  j    32,710,172 

18,171,299 

Stocks,  shares,  mortgages,  &c.  . 

—           '           — 

62,620,770 

:  Bills 

30,119,718 

161,929,296 

47,709,547 

Loans,        public       obligations, 

!      shares,  &c 

32,190,262 

123,718,605 

57,182,723 

Cash  credits,  &c,        .         . 

Totals       .... 

17,482,605 

80,469,789 

27,869,525 

147,199,816 

521,765,009 

252,724,453 

Liabilities 

Bank  notes  and  bills 

53,687,682 

73,445,020 

3,415,524 

Liabilities  with  other  banks 

— 

48,918,293 

15,223,255 

Deposits 

8,153,986 

276,136,181 

72,419,587 

Capital 

50.000,000 

61,712,000 

31,546,883 

Reserve 

5,000,000 

17,051,704 

11,470,979 

To  be  paid    out   to   the   public 

treasury          .... 

2,480,000 

— 

— 

Various  liabilities 

23,635,041 

69,032,618 

117,953,772 

To  further  disposition 
Totals       .         . 

4,243,107 

5,469,193 

694,453 

147,199,816 

521,765,009 

252,724,453 

The  sivings-banks  statistics  (exclusive  of  Post  Office)  are  as  follows  : — 


- 

1890                1891                 1892 

1893 

Number  of  depositors 
Deposits  at  end  of  year,  kronor 
Capital  and  reserve  fund,  ditto. 

1,089,421 

281,726,996 

23,648,545 

1,090,227 

291,187,398 

25,231,490 

1,095,788 

298,456,053 

26,531,754 

1,111.187 

314,653,546 

28,557,632 

At  the  end  of  1893  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  had  325,498  depositors 
and  23,417,475  kronor  of  deposits. 
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2.  NORWAY. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

I.  Central  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  Norway,  called  the  Grundlov,  bears  date 
November  4,  1814,  with  several  modifications  passed  at  various 
times  up  to  1895.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  of  the  realm  in 
the  Storthing,  or  Great  Court,  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
people.  The  King,  however,  possesses  the  right  of  veto  over  laws 
passed  by  the  Storthing,  but  only  for  a  limited  period.  The 
royal  veto  may  be  exercised  twice ;  but  if  the  same  bill  pass  three 
Storthings  formed  by  separate  and  subsequent  elections,  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land  without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  The  King 
has  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  makes  all 
appointments,  but,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  allowed  to  nominate 
any  but  Norwegians  to  public  offices  under  the  crown. 

The  Storthing  assembles  every  year.  New  elections  take 
place  every  three  years.  The  meetings  take  place  suo  jure,  and 
not  by  any  writ  from  the  King  or  the  executive.  They  begin  in 
February  each  year,  and  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  King  to 
sit  longer  than  two  months.  Every  Norwegian  citizen  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  who  in  the  year  before  the  election  has  paid  income 
tax  on  an  annual  income  of  at  least  500  kroner  in  the  country 
districts  or  800  kroner  in  the  towns  (provided  that  he  has  resided  for 
one  year  in  the  electoral  district  at  the  time  when  the  election  takes 
place,  and  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  household  of  another  as  a 
servant),  or  who  is  or  has  been  a  public  functionary  appointed  by  the 
King  (Embedsmand),  or  possesses  property  in  land,  or  has  been 
tenant  of  such  property  for  five  years  at  least,  or  is  a  burgess  of  any 
town,  or  possesses  real  property  in  a  town  to  the  value  of  600  kroner, 
is  entitled  to  elect.  Undef  the  same  conditions  citizens  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  settled  in  Norway  for  at  least  ten  years,  are  entitled  to 
be  elected.  The  mode  of  election  is  indirect.  Towards  the  end  of 
every  third  year  the  people  choose  their  deputies,  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  fifty  voters  in  towns,  where  the  election  is  administered 
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by  the  magistrate,  and  one  to  a  hundred  in  rural  sub-districts, 
where  they  meet  in  the  parish  church  under  the  presidency  of  the 
parish  minister.  The  deputies  afterwards  assemble  and  elect 
among  themselves,  or  from  among  the  other  qualified  voters  of  the 
district,  the  Storthing  representatives.  No  new  election  takes 
place  for  vacancies,  which  are  filled  by  the  persons  already 
elected  for  that  purpose,  or,  if  not,  who  received  the  second 
largest  number  of  votes.  The  number  of  electors  in  1894  was 
184,124,  or  9*20  per  cent,  of  total  population,  while  166,100 
votes,  or  90'21  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  recorded.  Of 
the  total  male  population,  45  per  cent,  are  25  years  of  age  and 
above.  The  Storthing  has  114  members — 38  from  towns,  76  from 
rural  districts. 

The  Storthing,  when  assembled,  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  the 
'  Lagthing '  and  the  '  Odelsthing. '  The  former  is  composed  of  one-fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  Storthing,  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths. 
The  Thing  nominates  its  own  presidents.  The  principal  ordinary  business 
of  the  Storthing  is  to  enact  or  repeal  laws,  to  impose  taxes,  to  supervise  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  vote  the  amounts  required  for  the  public 
expenditure,  and  to  examine  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  Powers,  Ques- 
tions relating  to  laws  must  be  considered  by  each  house  separately.  The 
inspection  of  public  accounts  and  the  revision  of  the  Government,  and  impeach- 
ment before  the  Rigsret,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Odelsthing,  All  other 
matters  are  settled  by  both  houses  in  common  sitting.  Before  pronouncing 
its  own  dissolution,  every  Storthing  elects  five  delegates,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
revise  the  public  accounts.  All  new  laws  must  first  be  laid  before  the  Odels- 
thing, from  which  they  pass  into  the  Lagthing  to  be  either  accepted  or  rejected. 
If  the  Odelsthing  and  Lagthing  do  not  agree,  the  two  houses  assemble  in 
common  sitting  to  deliberate,  and  the  final  decision  is  given  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  voters.  The  same  majority  is  required  for  alterations  of  the 
Constitution,  The  Lagthing  and  the  ordinary  members  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  (Ediesteret)  form  a  high  court  of  justice  (the  Rigsret)  for  the 
impeachment  and  trial  of  Ministers,  members  of  the  Hoiesteret,  and  members 
of  the  Storthing,  While  in  session,  every  member  of  the  Storthing  has  an 
allowance  of  twelve  kroner  (136'.  4(i.)  a  day,  besides  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  two  Ministers  of  State  and  at  least 
seven  Councillors,  Two  of  the  Councillors, .  who  change  every  year,  together 
with  one  of  the  Ministers,  form  a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State,  residing 
at  Stockholm,  near  the  King,  Ministers  and  Councillors  of  State  are  entitled 
to  be  present  in  the  Storthing  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  when  public, 
but  without  a  vote.  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
State  :— 

(1,)  Council  of  State  at  Kristiania. 

Minister  of  State. — Dr.  George  Francis  Eager  up  ^  appointed  October  14, 
1895, 

Department  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — Jakob  Liv  Rested 
Sverdrvp,  appointed  October  14,  1895. 

Department  of  Justice. — Dr.  G.  F.  Eagerup,  Minister  of  State. 
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Department  of  the  Interior. — Thomas  von  Westen  3ngelhart,  appointed 
October  14,  1895. 

Department  of  Public  JForks.—Fedev  Nilscn,  appointed  May  2,  1893. 

Department  of  Finance  and  Customs. — Birger  Kildal,  appointed  October  14, 
1895. 

Department  of  Defence.— GoIohqI  Christian  Wilhelm  Engel  Bredal  Olssbn, 
appointed  May  2,  1893. 

Revision  of  Public  Accounts  Department. —YiedTik  StanO'Lund,  appointed 
October  14,  1895. 

(2. )  Delegation  of  the  Council  at  Stockholm 

Gregers  Winther  Wulfsberg  Gram,  Minister  of  State,  appointed  May  2, 
1893. 

Baard  Madsen  Hangland,  appointed  October  14,  1895. 

Harald  Smedal,  appointed  October  14,  1895. 


ll-  Local  Government. 

The  administrative  division  of  the  country  is  into  twenty  districts,  each 
governed  by  a  chief  executive  functionary  (Amtmand),  viz.,  the  towns  of 
Kristiania  and  Bergen,  and  18  'Amts'  (counties).  They  are  subdivided 
into  39  towns  and  56  Togderier,'  the  latter  comprising  22  *Ladesteder' 
(ports).  There  are  514  rural  communes  (Herreder),  mostly  parishes  or  sub- 
parishes  (wards).  The  government  of  the  Herred  is  vested  in  a  council  and  a 
body  of  representatives.  The  members  (from  three  to  nine)  of  the  former  (the 
'Formsend')  are  elected  from  the  different  wards  within  the  Herred.  The 
representatives,  who  vote  the  expenditure  of  the  Herred,  are  three  times  the 
number  of  the  Formsend.  These  bodies  elect  conjointly  every  year  from  among 
the  '  Formajnd '  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.  All  the  chairmen  of  an 
Amt  form  with  the  Amtmand  and  the  Fogder  (sheriffs)  the  *  Amtsformandskab ' 
or  '  Amtsthing '  (county  diet),  which  meets  yearly  to  settle  the  budget  of  the 
Amt.  The  Amtmand  is  the  chairman  of  the  diet.  The  towns  and  the  ports 
form  59  communes,  also  governed  by  a  council  (4  to  12,  Kristiania  15),  and 
representatives  (three  times  the  size  of  the  council).  The  members  of  both 
local  governing  bodies  are  elected,  in  towns  and  rural  communes,  by  voters 
for  the  Storthing. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

Norway  has  an  area  of  124,445  English  square  miles;  at  the 
census  of  January  1,  1891,  the  population  amounted  to  1,988,674 
present,  and  2,000,917  domiciled  inhabitants. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  twenty  districts  (Amter)  are  as  follows  — 
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Area:  English 

Population 

Density  per    \ 

square  miles 

Jan.  1,  1891 

square  mile     | 

Kristiania  (town)     . 

6 

151,239 

25,206-5 

Akershus 

2,055 

99,111 

48-2 

Smaalenene     . 

1,600 

120,360 

75-2 

Hedemarken   . 

,       10,621 

119,129 

11-2     ' 

Kristians 

9,793 

108,076 

11-0 

Buskerud 

5,790 

104,769 

18-1 

1  Jarlsberg  og  Larvik 

896 

100,957 

112-7 

Bratsberg 

i         5,865 

92,034 

15-7     \ 

Nedenes . 

■         3,609 

81,043 

22-4     1 

Lister  og  Mandal 

2,805 

78,738 

28-1 

Stavanger 

!         3,532 

117,008 

33  1 

Sondre  Bergenhus 

6,026 

128,213 

21-3 

Bergen  (town) 

1                5 

53,684 

10,736-8 

Nordre  Bergenhus 

^         7,132 

87,552 

12-3 

Romsdal 

i         5,788 

127,806 

22-1 

Sondre  Trondhjem 

7,184 

123,817 

17-2 

Nordre  Trondhjem 

!         8,791 

81,236 

9-2 

Nordland 

14,517 

131,850 

9-1 

Tromso   . 

10,134 

65,125 

6-4 

Finmarken 

18,296 

29,170 

1-6 

Total      . 

124,445 

2,000,917 

16-1 

There  were  965,911  males,  and  1,035,006  females. 


Conjugal  condition  of  the  domiciled  population,  1891  : — - 


- 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not  stated 

Males    . 
Females 

602,962 
627,498 

323,935 
325,952 

37,660 
80,263 

308 
426 

1,046      1 

867      1 

Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  1,526,788  (76-3  per  cent.) 
were  domiciled  in  rural  districts,  and  474,129  (23-7  per  cent.)  in 
towns. 


Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  1,940,726  were  born  in  Nor- 
way, 38,017  in  Sweden,  2,475  in  Denmark,  2,661  in  Finland, 
1,738  in  Germany,  655  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  In  1891 
the  number  of  Laps  was  20,786,  and  of  Fins,  9,378. 
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In  1891  the  population  was  divided  according  to  occupation  as 

follows  :— 

Employ- 
ers, &c. 

I 

Clerks, 

Workmen 

Dependents 

Occupation 

overseers, 

and 

of  families, 

Total 

&c. 

women 

&c. 

Administrative    and    ( Male 
professional  .        .    1  Female 

4,368 

12,148 

2,949 

16,162 

35,627 

1,684 

3,972 

1,830 

15,769 

23,255 

Agriculture,  &c,       .   j  "^ale 

112,143 
i      11,216 

3,231 
512 

126,217 
74,346 

166,774 
161.477 

408,365 
247,551 

Msheries   .        .        .    {«^^,^ 

41,072 

188 

14,455 

33,687 

89,402 

!          297 

1 

748 

32,053 

33,099 

Mines,  metal  works,    (  Male 
and  other  industries  \  Female 

;      34,998 

5,269 

87,089 

85,204 

212,560 

'      29,731 

304 

20,120 

84,844 

134,999 

Commerce         .        .   {f^^^,^ 

13,991 

10,648 

9,923 

] 

j       6,199 

4,798 

2,942 

1  M.  55,284 

131,360 

Transport          .        .    {^^^^,^ 

3,575 

1          302 

11,667 

475 

26,272 
465 

r  F.  56,745 

71,926 

Domestic  work.        .    {  ^a^f^^^ 

305,2671 

42 
13,077 

10,843 
137,1132 

2,593 
2,585 

13,478 
458,042 

Occupation  not  stated  {J?g^j^^^j^ 

1703 
2593 

79 
38 

4,782 
3,654 

4,204 
3,910 

9,235 
7,861 

Living  on  private  for-    «  Male 
tune,  annuitants, (fee.  1  Female 

26,612 

— 

— 

3,951 

30,563 

31,109 

— 

— 

4,555 

35,664 

Charity,     public    or  /Male 
private  .        .        .    \  Female 

T»t«'     ■        •   {Sale 

Male  and  female  . 

, 

— 

— 

— 

20,700 

20,700 

— 

— 

24,987 

24,987 

236,929 

43,272 

282,530 

388,559 

951,290 

386,064 

23,177 

241,218 

386,925 

1,037,384 

622,993 

66,449 

523,748 

775,484 

1,988,674 

1  Married  women  in  their  own  households. 

2  Comprising  servants,  children,  &c.,  living  in  the  house. 

3  Social  condition  unknown. 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 
1.  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 
(exc.  still- 
born) 

Stillborn 

Illegiti- 
mate, 
living 

Deaths 
excl.  still- 
born 

Excess  of 
Births 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

12,416 
12,922 
13,179 
12,742 
12,974 

59,188 
60,108 
61,721 
59,430 
61,918 

1,615 
1,657 
1,751 
1,707 
1,844 

4,396 
4,225 
4,272 
4,266 
4,428 

34,704 
35,492 
34,856 
35,769 
32,916 

24,484 
24,616 
26,865 
23,661 
29,002 

2.   Emigration. 


Place  of  Destination 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

13,249 
79 
13 

1892 

1893 

1894 

United  States 
British  North  America 
Other  countries    . 

Total    .        .        . 

21,348 
79 
25 

12,597 
19 

..26 

10,898 
61 
42 

16,814 
223 
12 

18,690 
75 
13 

5,591 
22 
29 

21,452 

-12,642 

10,991 

13,341 

17,049 

18,778 

5,642 
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III.  Principal  Towns. 


At  the  census  taken  January  1,  1891,  the  number  of  towns 
with  a  population  of  above  100,000  was  one,  above  20,000 
four,  above  10,000  five,  above  5,000  nine.  The  population  of 
the  principal  towns,  January  1,  1891,  was  : — 


Kristiania 

151,239 

Fredrikstad 

12,451 

]3ergen     .         .         .         . 

53,684 

Larvik     . 

11,261 

Trondhjem  (after  the  in- 

Fredrikshald   . 

11,217 

corporation  of  suburbs) . 

29,162 

Kristiansund    . 

10,381 

Stavanger 

23,899 

Skien 

8,979 

Dramraen 

20,687 

Aalesund.          .         .    • 

8,406 

Kristiansand    . 

12,813 

Moss 

8,051 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

The  evangelical  Lutheran  religion  is  the  national  Church  and  the  only 
one  endowed  by  the  State.  Its  clergy  are  nominated  by  the  King.  All  other 
Christian  sects  (except  Jesuits)  as  well  as  the  Jews  are  tolerated,  and  free 
to  exercise  their  religion  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  and  public 
order.  Ecclesiastically  Norway  is  divided  into  6  bishoprics,  83  Provstier 
(provostships,  or  archdeaconries),  474  Prcestegjeld  (clerical  districts).  In  1891 
there  were  30,685  dissenters,  including  1,004  Roman  Catholics,  8,187 
Methodists,  4,228  Baptists,  348  Mormons,  231  Quakers. 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  from  six  and  a  half  in  towns 
and  seven  in  the  country  to  fourteen.  In  1891  (the  latest  date  for  which 
there  are  statistics)  there  were  in  the  country  6,144  public  elementary  schools 
with  232,356  pupils,  and  in  towns  1,749  classes  with  55,371  pupils  ;  the  amount 
expended  on  both  being  6,065,675  kroner,  of  whicli  1,240,019  kroner  was 
granted  by  the  State,  the  rest  being  provided  in  towns  by  the  towns  them- 
selves, in  rural  districts  partly  by  the  separate  parish  communes,  partly  by 
the  county  communes  [Amtskommnner).  There  are  82  secondary  schools  :  17 
public,  39"  communal,  26  private.  Of  the  secondary  schools  21  have  a  higher 
department  for  classics,  or  mathematics,  or  both,  viz.  14  public,  1  communal, 
6  private.  Most  of  the  secondary  schools  are  mixed,  17  are  for  girls  alone  : 
3  communal,  14  private.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
1891  was  11,042.  Besides  these,  86  private  schools  have  4,718  pupils  more  or 
less  advanced.  There  are  6  normal  schools  with  264  students.  Kristiania 
has  a  University,  attended  in  1894  by  1,190  students.  In  the  financial  year 
1893-94  it  had  a  subsidy  of  534,623  kroner  from  the  State. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

For  civil  justice  Norway  is  divided  into  118  districts,  each  with  an 
inferior  court.  Of  these  81  are  rural  courts,  divided  into  436  circuits.  The 
other  courts  are  in  towns.  There  are  3  superior  courts,  having  each  one 
chief  justice  and  two  other  justices,  and  one  supreme  court  for  the  whole 
kingdom  {Hoiesteret),  consisting  of  1  president  and  at  least  6  other  justices. 
There  is  a  court  of  mediation  {Forligclscskommission)  in  each  town  and  Herred 
(district),  consisting  of  two  men  chosen  by  the  electors,  before  which,  as  a 
rule,  civil  cases  must  first  be  brought. 

According  to  the  law  of  criminal  procedure  of  July  1,  1887,  all  criminal 
cases  (not  military,  or  coming  under  the  Rigsret — the  court  for  impeachments) 
shall  be  tried  either  by  jury  (Lagmandsret),  or  Mcddomsret. 
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The  Lagmandsret  consists  of  three  judges  (1  Lagmand,  or  president),  and 
10  jurors  (Lagrettemand).  The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  5  jury  districts 
{Lagdommer),  each  having  its  chief  judge  {Lagmand).  Each  district  is 
divided  into  circuits,  corresponding,  as  a  rule,  to  the  counties  (Amter),  in 
which  courts  are  held  at  fixed  times.  The  Mcddomsret  consists  of  the  judge 
and  is  held  in  the  district  of  the  inferior  court,  and  2  assistant  judges  (not 
professional)  summoned  for  each  case.  The  Lagmandsret  takes  cognisance  of 
the  higher  classes  of  offences.  The  Meddomsret  is  for  the  trial  of  other  offences, 
and  is  also  a  court  of  first  instance. 

The  prosecutions  are  directed  by  the  State  advocates  {Statsadvokatcr), 
13  in  number,  subordinate  to  one  Rigsadvokat. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  serious  crimes  was  :  in  1892,  3,026  ;  in 
1891,  2,548  ;  in  1890,  2,603  ;  in  1889,  2,938  ;  1888,  2,753.  For  offences  against 
public  order  and  police,  penalties  were,  in  1892,  inflicted  upon  29,806  persons. 

There  arfe  four  convict  prisons  (1  a  penitentiary)  ;  inmates,  June  30,  1893, 
579  (479  were  males  and  100  females). 

There  are,  besides,  55  district  prisons,  in  which,  in  1893,  10,354  persons 
were  detained.  There  are  3  reformatories  for  young  offenders  between  10  and 
15  years. 

The  police  force  of  Kristiania  numbers  404  men,  including  15  superior 
functionaries. 


Pauperism. 

In  Norway  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  mostly  provided  for  by  local  taxation, 
■but  certain  expenditure  is  also  borne  by  the  Amter  (counties)  and  by  the  State. 
The  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  amounted  to  78,681  in  1892,  76,613  in 
1891,  73,364  in  1890,  77,798  in  1889.  In  1892  9,471,  1891  9,938,  1890 
9,142,  1889  9,940  persons  are  included  who  have  only  been  medically 
relieved. 


Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
last  five  years  in  thousands  of  kroner  : — 


Years 
ending 
Jane  30 


1S90 
1891 

1892 
1S93 
1S94 


Revenue 


Direct 

Indirect 

Other 

Total 

Taxes 

Taxes     Sources 

,000  kr. 

1,000  kr, 

1,000  kr. 

1,000  kr. 

523 

30,006 

19,803 

50,332 

588 

30,809 

20,049 

51,447 

535 

29,475 

21,085 

51,095 

3,310 

28,518 

20,716 

52,544 

3,198 

28,861 

21,566 

53,625 

Expenditure 


Defence 


1,000  kr. 
9,276 
9,753 
10,436 
10,913 
10,495 


Debt 


1,000  kr. 
4,191 
4,318 
4,367 
4,557 
4,890 


General 


Total 


1,000  kr. 
22,131 
24,234 
25,510 
26,824 
28,045 


1,000  kr. 
45,537 
48,994 
51,232 
52,775 
54,945 


The   following   table    shows  the  principal  heads  of    the   budget   for  two 
years  ending  June  30  : — 
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Sources  of  Revenue 

1895 

1896 

Branches  of  Expendi- 
ture 

1895 

1896 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

■  Income  Tax 

2,700,000 

3,900,000 

Civil  list  . 

349,867 

343,678 

Customs    . 

•21,200,000 

23,000,000 

Storthing  . 

532,650 

499,300 

Excise  on  spirits 

4,600,000 

4,400,000 

The  Ministries  . 

1,218,620 

1,233,220 

,,      ,,  malt 

2,700,000 

3,700,000 

Church  &  education . 

6,038,565 

6,798,934 

Succession  tax . 

500,000 

530,000 

Justice 

5,577,850 

5,885,467 

Stamps 

575,000 

620,000 

Interior     . 

1,910,803 

2,213,724 

Judicial  fees      . 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Post,  telegraphs,  &c. 

6,008,683 

6,550,991 

Mines 

517,600 

511,150 

State  railways  . 

7,838,747 

11,882,816 

Post  Office 

3,400,000 

3,610,000 

Roads,  canals,  ports, 

1 

1  Telegraphs 

1,420,000 

1,350,000 

&c.         ... 

3,858,240 

4,031,590 

I  State  property  . 

2,482,330 

2,382,054 

Finance  and  customs 

3,249,915 

2,952,205 

1  Railways   . 

8,323,000 

8,386,000 

Mines 

649,126 

615,310 

1  Miscellaneous   . 

5,262,070 

5,463,917 

Amortisation  of  debt 

502,922 

518,301 

Balance 

_ 

2,146,879 

Interest           ,,     ,,  . 

4,518,640 

4,823,699 

Army 

8,743,150 

8,883,000 

Navy 

2,850,900 

2,998,556 

Foreign  affairs  . 

806,368 

711,651 

Miscellaneous  . 

24,954 

57,558 

Balance     . 

— 

— 

54,680,000 

61,000,000 

54,680,000 

61,000,000 

The  follovring  table  shows  the  amortisation,  growth,  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt  for  the  years  named,  ending  June  30  : — 


Years  ending 
June  30 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Amortisation 

Growth 

Interest 

Kroner 
3,829,872 
3,857,521 
3,840,264 
3,959,330 
4,201,574 

Amount  at  the 
end  of  the  year 

Kroner 
115,357,459 
116,062,683 
125,541,165 
124,950,005 
163,943,791 

Kroner 

356,694 

454,776 

521,517 

591,160 

681,948 

Kroner 

1,160,000 
10,000,000 

39,675,7331 

Of  this  amount  19,131,560  kroner  were  applied  to  the  redemption  of  a  former  loan. 
The  unredeemable  debt,  10,837,410  in  1885,  is  now  245,472  kroner. 
The  taxation  for  communal  purposes  amounted  for  the  rural  communes 
to  10,757,063  kroner,  and  for  the  towns  to  9,292,653  kroner  in  1892. 

Defence. 

The  most  important  fortress  of  Norway  is  Oscarsborg ;  the 
other  fortresses,  Fredriksstad,  Fredriksten,  Carljohansvaern, 
Akershus  in  Kristiania,  Kristiansand,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and 
Yardohus,  are  of  little  importance. 

The  troops  of  the  Kingdom  are  raised  mainly  by  conscription, 
and  to  a  small  extent  by  enlistment.  By  the  terms  of  three  laws 
voted  by  the  Storthing  in  1866,  1876,  and  1885,  the  land  forces 
are  divided  into  the  troops  of  the  Line,  the  Landvaern,  the  Land- 
storm  or  final  levy.  All  young  men  past  the  twenty-second  year 
of  age  are  liable  to  the  conscription,  with  the  exception  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  three  northern  Amts  of  the  Kingdom,  who  are 
free  from  military  land  service.     The  young  men  in  the  line  raised 
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by  conscription  have  to  go  through  a  first  training  in  the  school 
of  recruits,  extending  over  42  days  in  the  infantry,  in  the  fortress 
and  mountain  artillery,  50  days  in  the  engineers,  and  70  days  in 
the  field  artillery  and  cavalry.  They  are  then  put  into  the  bat- 
talions, which  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  in  the  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  engineers,  and  the  second  and  third  year  in  the 
infantry  and  train,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  an  annual 
practice  of  24  days,  after  which  the  men  are  sent  on  furlough, 
with  obligation  to  meet  when  ordered.  The  Landvaem  of  the 
sixth  year  has  a  12  days'  practice,  in  which  also  the  recruits 
take  part.  The  train  has  a  school  of  recruits,  extending 
over  25  days  for  the  engineers,  and  18  days  in  the  other  arms. 
The  nominal  term  of  service  is  13  years,  divided  between  5  years 
in  the  Line,  4  years  in  the  Landvaern,  and  4  years  in  the 
Landstorm.  The  Landvaern  is  only  liable  to  service  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  Kingdom.  Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  not  placed  in  one  of  the  said  categories,  is  in  time  of  war 
liable  to  do  service  in  the  reserve  of  the  Landstorm,  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  age. 

On  January  1,  1894,  the  troops  of  the  line,  with  its  reserves,  numbered 
about  30,000  men,  with  900  officers.  The  number  of  troops  of  the  line 
actually  under  arms  can  never  exceed,  even  in  war,  18,000  men  without  the 
consent  of  the  Storthing.  The  King  has  permission  to  transfer,  for  the 
purpose  of  common  military  exercises,  3,000  men  annually  from  Norway  to 
Sweden  and  from  Sweden  to  Norway. 

The  infantry  consists  of  5  brigades  of  4  battahons  of  Line,  Landvaern,  and 
Landstorm,  of  4  companies.  For  each  brigade  there  is  a  school  of  sub-officers. 
His  Majesty's  guard  consists  of  2  companies  of  riflemen. 

Cavalry. — 3  corps  of  mounted  riflemen  of  Line,  Landvaern,  and  Landstorm, 
of  3,  3,  and  2  squadrons. 

Artillery. — 3  battalions  of  Line,  Landvaern,  and  Landstorm,  of  3  batteries 
of  6  pieces,  and  1  company  of  equipage  field  artillery ;  1  battaHon  of  Line, 
Landvaern,  and  Landstorm,  of  2  companies  of  fortress  artillery  and  two  bat- 
teries of  6  pieces  mountain  artillery. 

Engineers. — 1  battalion  of  Line,  Landvaern,  and  Landstorm,  of  2  companies 
of  sappers,  1  company  of  pontooneers,  1  company  of  telegraphists,  and  1  com- 
pany of  equipage. 

Like  the  Swedish  navy,  that  of  Norway  is  maintained  solely  for  coast 
defence.  It  consists  of  4  ironclad  monitors ;  1  wooden  corvette  launched 
in  1862  ;  3  unarmoured  gun-vessels  of  640,  1,000  and  1,113  tons, 
built  1877-92  ;  4  older  gunboats  between  190  and  280  tons,  8  between 
230  and  390  tons,  and  16  smaller  (60  tons),  besides  a  small  torpedo  flotilla. 
Excluding  the  smallest  class  of  gunboats,  which  have  no  real  value,  and  a 
couple  of  vedette  torpedo-boats,  the  vessels  thus  described  may  be  classified  as 
follows,  adopting  the  uniform  system  used  in  this  book,  and  fully  described 
in  the  Introductory  Table ;  5  port  defence  vessels,  including  1  building  ; 
4  third-class  cruisers  a,  and  1  building,  and  12  ft ;  9  second-class  torpedo- 
boats  and  2  of  the  third-class — in  all  33. 

These  ships  call  for  little  description.  The  monitors,  Skorpionen,  Thriid- 
vang,  and  Mjolner  (1447  and  1515  tons)  were  built  in  1866-68.     They  have 
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5-mcli  armour-belts,  and  12-inch  plating  on  their  turrets,  which  carry  severally 
two  18-ton  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  guns.  The  Thor,  launched  in  1872,  is 
a  little  larger  (2,003  tons),  has  14|-inch  turret-plating,  and  caiTies  two  20-ton 
guns.  Of  unarmoured  ships,  the  deck-protected  gun-vessel  Viking  is  the 
largest  (1,113  tons).  She  is  steel-built,  with  a  cellulose  belt,  is  203  ft.  6  in, 
in  length,  and  has  30  ft.  beam,  engines  of  2,000  I.H.P.,  and  steamed  15 
knots  at  her  trials.  Her  armament  consists  of  two  5  '9  in.  guns,  and  four 
2*4  in.  and  four  smaller  quick-firers.  A  new  despatch-vessel,  the  Heimdal 
(630  tons),  armed  with  four  2*4  in.  quick-firing  guns,  steamed  12  knots  at  her 
trials.  The  only  other  new  vessel  is  the  gunboat  ^gir  (383  tons),  armed  with 
one  8-2  in.  gun,  one  27  in,  Q.F.,  two  I'Q  in,  Q,F.,  and  two  smaller  Q.F. 

In  1894  the  navy  numbered  95  officers  on  active  service  and  53  in  the 
reserve  and  about  400  petty  officers  and  seamen  on  permanent  engagement. 
All  seafaring  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  thirty-five  are  en- 
rolled on  the  lists  of  the  active  fleet,  and  are  liable,  by  a  law  passed  in  1892, 
to  the  maritime  conscription.  The  numbers  on  the  register  amounted,  in 
1894,  to  nearly  25,000  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

1.  Agkicultuee. 
Of  the  total  area,  75  per  cent,  is  unproductive,  22  per  cent,  forest,  and  3 
per  cent,  under  cultivation.  Most  of  the  farms  are  worked  by  their  owners. 
At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  146,355  farms.  The  subdivision  of  landed 
property  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  In  1865  there  were  133,991 
farms,  not  including  Finmarken,  classified  as  follows  : — 

Under  2  hectares  34,224  or  25*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

From 


2  to     5       ,,        42,984  , 

32-1 

5   ,,  20      „         48,575  , 

,    36-2 

20   „  50      „           7,376  , 

5-5 

50   ,,100      ,,             739  , 

0-6 

100  or  more         93  , 

0-1 

The  latest  agricultural  statistics  are  for  1890,  when  the  area  under  cereals  was 
185,605  hectares,  potatoes  39,128  hectares.  The  estimated  yield  of  cereals  was 
5,962,353  hectolitres,  of  potatoes  8,441,403  hectolitres.  The  total  value  of  the 
produce  was  for  cereals  38,262,761  kroner,  for  potatoes  24,807,136  kroner. 
The  average  annual  produce  in  hectolitres  per  10  acres  for  1886-90  was,  wheat, 
2-12;  rye,  2*43;  barley,  2*87;  mixed  corn  3'57  ;  oats,  3*53;  peas,  218; 
potatoes,  21  "56  hectolitres. 

On  January  1,  1891, there  were  :— Horses,  150,898  ;  cattle,  1,006,499  ;  sheep, 
1,417,524  ;  goats,  272,458  ;  swine,  121,057  ;  reindeer,  170,134. 

The  value  of  cereals  imported  (including  flour)  was  31,076,300  kroner  in 
1894  ;  the  principal  article  being  rye,  14,103,000  kroner.  The  import  of  butter 
amounted  to  1,438,500  kroner,  and  of  bacon  and  meat  to  7,634,500  kroner. 
The  export  of  agricultural  produce  is  insignificant. 

II.  Forestry. 

The  total  area  covered  with  forests  is  estimated  at  26,320  square  miles,  of 
which  73  per  cent,  is  under  pine  trees.  The  State  forests  occupy  3,870  square 
miles,  administered  by  a  forest  staff"  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  The  value  of  unwrought  or  partly  wrought  timber  exported 
from  Norway  in  1894  was  27,991,200  kroner,  and  of  wrought  timber  16,107,000 
kroner. 

III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  mining  and  metal  industry  of  Norway  is  unimportant.  The  total 
value  of  mineral  products  in  1892  (latest  available  statistics)  was  2,225,200, 
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kroner  (2,538,100  in  1887) ;  of  furnace  products,  1,294,000  (1,371,000  in  1887) 
kroner  ;  of  bar  iron  and  steel,  93,300  kroner.  The  chief  mineral  products  are 
silver,  490,000  kroner  in  1892  (660,000  in  1887) ;  copper  ore,  519,000  kroner, 
pp-ites,  772,000  kroner;  nickel,  72,500  kroner  (1,565,000  in  1876);  apatite, 
169,900  kroner  (1,000,700  in  1890).  Of  the  smelting  products  in  1892  silver 
was  valued  at  484,000  kroner;  copper,  531,000  kroner;  nickel,  203,000 
kroner.  At  the  end  of  1892  there  existed  24  mining  establishments  employing 
1,980  workpeople,  and  7  smelting  furnaces  with  259  workpeople. 
IV.  Fisheries. 

The  number  of  persons  in  1893  engaged  in  cod  fishery  was  93,743  ;  in 
herring  fishery,  20,316  ;  and  in  mackerel  fishery  2,813. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  kroner  in  1893  was  cod,  14,705,513  ;  herring, 
4,431,389  ;  mackerel,  380,040  ;  salmon  and  sea  trout,  702,997  ;  other 
fisheries,  3,057,238;  lobster,  328,388;  oysters,  11,380;  total,  23,616,945. 
The  total  value  was  in  1892,  24,793,715  kroner;  in  1891,  25,966,599;  in 
1890,  22,211,687  ;  in  1889,  23,311,249. 

Other  fisheries  are  the  mackerel  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  the  bank 
fisheries  off  the  coast,  and  the  whale,  walrus,  seal,  and  shark  fisheries  in  the 
northern  seas,  which  in  1893  produced  a  total  of  about  4,300,000  kroner. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Norway  with  different 


countries  in  1894  :- 

- 

Country- 

Imports 
Kroner 

Exports 
Kroner 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Sweden    . 

29,432,900 

21,222,700 

Spain 

770,400 

12,878,000 

Denmark,    Iceland, 

Italy        .        .        . 

1,480,300       3,708,100  | 

and  Faeroe  . 

9,841,500 

4,745,400  i  Austria  and  Hungaiy 

94,900 

174,600 

Russia  and  Finland 

19,549,000 

4,287,800 

Turkey,   Roumania, 

Germany . 

56,293,800 

15,225,500 

and  Greece  . 

702,300 

— 

Switzerland     . 

100,200 

— 

Africa 

69,800 

1,205,200 

Netherlands    . 

8,121,800 

6,469,700 

Asia 

500 

32,600 

Belgium  . 

7,941,600 

4,481,000 

Australia 

- 

1,567,200 

Great    Britain   and 

America  . 

9,228,600 

1,238,300 

Ireland 

57,545,600 

45,420,400 

Not  stated       . 

503,500 

168,900 

France     . 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

3,631,700 
681,400 

7,865,400 
1,304,300 

Total       . 

205,989,800 

131,995,100 

The  total  amount  of  the  import  duties  collected  in  1894  was  about  20 
millions  of  kroner  (about  one-tenth  in  value  of  the  total  imports),  divided 
among  the  principal  articles  as  follows: — Breadstuff's,  2,250,000  kroner.; 
coff'ee,    2,393,000   kroner;   tea,    209,000   kroner;    sugar,  3,904,000   kroner; 

The  recorded  values  are  calculated  according  to  information  supplied  by  Exchange 
Committees  and  merchants.  Those  of  imports  include  tlie  invoice  price,  freight,  packing, 
and  insurance,  hut  not  duty ;  those  of  exports  give  the  price  free  on  board  in  Norwegian 
port,  excluding  freight  and  insurance,  but  including  packing  and  Norwegian  commercial 
profit.  The  returns  of  quantities  are  compiled  from  the  officially  controlled  declarations 
of  importers  and  exporters.  These  declarations  state  the  countries  from  which  the  articles 
are  directly  imported  and  to  which  they  are  directly  exported.  An  article  coming,  for 
example,  from  the  East  Indies  vid  London  is  recorded  as  coming  from  England.  The 
recorded  imports  include  all  articles  imjiorted,  whether  for  consumption  inland  or  for  re- 
exportation. The  exports  are  divided  into  exports  of  Norwegian  articles  (special  trade) 
and  exports  of  foreign  articles  (transit,  warehousing  on  credit,  duty-paid  and  duty-free 
articles).  A  considerable  part  of  the  export  and  also  of  the  import  (mostly  duty-free) 
trade  over  the  land  frontier  between  Norway  and  Sweden  escapes  th^  control  of  ^the 
Customs'  authorities. 
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tobacco,  3,022,000  kroner  ;  spirits  and  wines,  1,410,000  kroner  ;  manufactured 
goods,  2,461,000  kroner.  The  value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (1894)  was 
120,023,300  kroner,  and  of  duty-free  85,966,500  kroner. 

Total  imports  and  exports  of  Norwegian  and  foreign  goods  in  the  last 
five  years  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  (foreign) . 
Exports  (Norwegian)  . 
„       (foreign) 

Kroner 
208,658,900 
124,432,100 

6,664,400 

Kroner 
223,023,600 
124,082,300 

6,300,400 

Kroner 
199,986,600 
118,779,300 

7,645,000 

Kroner 
204,568,600 
126,718,800 

9,367,800 

Kroner 
205,989,800 
124,031,500 

7,963,600 

Values  of  imports  and  exports,  divided  into  classes,  for  1892-1894  : — 

Classes  of  Goods 

1892 

1893 

1894                  ' 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports    ; 

of  Foreign 

Norwegian 

of  Foreign 

Norwegian 

of  Foreign 

Norwegian ' 

Goods     1 

Goods 

Goods 

Goods 

Goods 

Goods 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Animals,  living   . 

1,119,400 

457,700 

191,200 

429,500 

1,032,500 

542,600 

Animal    produce 

(malty  food)     . 

12,357,400 

43,890,800 

12,061,600 

45,540,800 

13,102,200 

42,614,300 

Breadstuff's  . 

37,243,900 

386,700 

35,657,100 

1,703,300 

31,459,200 

763,700 

Groceries     . 

23,187,500 

13,300 

26,390,400 

13,900 

24,314,600 

14,400 

Fruits,  plants,&c. 

2,728,500 

250,400 

3,079,800 

207,700 

2,929,700 

130,500 

Spirits,  &G. . 

4,257,900 

207,200 

3,841,700 

155,300 

4,374,400 

215,800 

Yarn,  rope,  &c.   . 

11,378,800 

704,800 

11,977,800 

612,600 

12,103,000 

598,200 

Textile  manufac- 

1 

tures,  (fee. 

22,010,400 

3,347,600 

22,408,200 

4,716,900 

23,662,600 

5,175,600 

Hair,  skins,  &c.  . 
Tallow,  oils,  tar, 
&c.    . 

7,351,700 

6,764,400 

7,594,700 

6,643,400 

7,726,700 

6,412,300 

10,289,000 

6,768,500 

10,813,200 

6,782,400 

11,891,600 

6,574,800 

Timber  &  wooden 

goods 

7,375,200 

41,810,800 

8,216,100 

43,844,700 

8,093,700 

44,098,200 

Dye  stuffs    . 

980,900 

156,200 

•1,015,200 

170,100 

1,105,100 

145,900 

Different       vege- 

table produce  . 

3,259,800 

865,700 

3,053,700 

1,364,900 

2,761,700 

940,500 

Paper  and  paper 

manufactures  . 

1,811,400 

2,841,000 

1,847,000 

3,719,600 

1,878,300 

4,133,400 

Minerals,         un- 

wrought   . 

17,506,700 

1,910,200 

17,779,900 

3,194,800 

19,m,800 

2,884,400 

Minerals,    manu- 

factured  . 

2,669,500 

1,759,500 

2,668,500 

1,759,900 

2,975,200 

1,779,100 

Metals,            un- 

wrought         or 

partly  wrought 

7,513,100 

1,017,900 

7,487,700 

1,296,400 

7,814,200 

1,184,600 

Metals,       manu- 

factured  . 

10,291,700 

2,993,100 

9,594,400 

2,770,100 

10,089,400 

2,619,100 

Vessels,  carriages. 

machinery,  &c. 
Total      . 

16,653,800 

2,633,500 

18,890,400 

1,792,5QP 

18,947,900 

3,204,100 

199,986,600 

118,779,300 

204,568,600 

126,718,800 

205,989,800 

124,031,500 

Ke-exports 
Grand  total  . 

7,645,000 

9,367,800 

7,963,600 

126,424,30C 

136,086,60(1 

131,995,100 
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The  values  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  principal  Norwegian 
ports  in  the  last  three  years  were  : — 


- 

Imports. 

1 
Exports. 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Kristiania    . 
Bergen 
Trondhjem  . 

Kroner 
107,825,700 
30,739,800 
14,278,400 

Kroner 
108,832,900 
34,210,600 
15,842,200 

Kroner 

108,718,200 

33,820,300 

14,409,300 

Kroner 
31,449,000 
21,102,000 

7,859,400 

Kroner 
■33,550,300 
24,394,500 

9,122,200 

Kroner 
30,894,700 
22,140,600 

8,140,100 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  for 
each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Imports  into  U.  K.  from  Norway 

Exports  of  British  produce  to 

Norway 


3,432,e 
1,915,8 


1891 


£ 
3,363,629 


1,901,897 


1892 


3,576,615 
1,706,111 


£ 
3,570,592 

1,756,813 


£ 
3,657,595 

1,916,566 


In  1894  the  imports  of  timber  from  Norway  into  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  1,435,488Z.  ;  fish,  415,395Z.  ;  rags,  &c.,  698,942^.  ;  paper,  &c., 
225,717^.  ;  ice,  247,319?.  The  minor  imports  into  Great  Britain  comprise 
train  oil,  butter  and  margarine,  matches,  and  small  quantities  of  iron  manu- 
factures. The  chief  British  exports  to  Norway  in  the  year  1894  were  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  27l,158Z.  ;  cotton  manufactures  and 
yarn  of  the  value  of  246,396Z,  ;  coals  of  the  value  of  491,124Z.  ;  and  woollens 
and  worsteds  of  the  value  of  156,332Z. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  Norwegian  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  on  January  1,  1895,  wer( 
as  follows  : — 


- 

Sailing 

Steam 

Total 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons        i 

Under  100  tons 
100-500  tons.       •. 
500-1,000    „  . 
1,000-2,000  tons     . 
Above  2,000    „      . 

Total 

1,085 

1,536 

679 

219 

9 

3,528 

43,834 
456,617 
465,650 
268,864 

20,355 

19 

284 
92 
53 
6 

798 
86,570 
65,445 
75,320 
13,286 

1,104 

1,820 

771 

272 

15 

44,632 
543,187 
531,095 
344,184 

33,ff41 

1,255,320 

454 

241,419 

3,982 

1,496,739 

INTERNAL   COMMUNICATIONS 


The  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Norwegian  ports  in  four  years  were   as 
follows  ;— 


1. 

1890                        1891 

1892 

1893 

No. 

1 
Tonnage  j    No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Entered 

Norwegian    . 

Foreign 
Cleared 

Norwegian 

Foreign 

6,671 
5,715 

6,749 
5,695 

1,716,006 
938,271 

1,752,375 
947,478 

6,860 
5,502 

6,542 
5,460 

1,979,489 
942,318 

1,922,441 
930,955 

6,704 
5,405 

6,551 
5,401 

1,935,423 
983,536 

1,895,469 
988,786 

6,209 
5,342 

6,383 
5,316 

1,876,195 
970,753 

1,991,640 
966,792 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1893  at  the  following  ports 


- 

Number 

Tonnage 

- 

Number 

Tonnage 

Kristiania 

Entered     . 

Cleared       . 
Bergen 

Entered      . 

Cleared 

2,085 
1,376 

705 
729 

902,433 
623,183 

369,817 
367,389 

Trondhjeni 
'\          Entered 
\          Cleared 

Frederiksstad 
Entered 
!           Cleared 

330 
353 

1,147 
2,559 

201,649 
207,550 

138,587 
221,747 

Internal  Communications. 

The  total  length  of  State  railways  in  1894  was  960  miles ;  that  of  one 
railway  worked  by  a  company  (Kristiania  to  Mjosen)  42  miles  ;  total  1, 002  miles. 

Total  receipts  1893-94,  State  railways,  7,607,755  kroner ;  companies, 
1,661,351  kroner.  Total  expenses  1893-94,  State  railways,  6,303,137  kroner  ; 
companies,  970,665  kroner.  Goods  carried  1893-94,  State  railways,  1,120,941 
tons  (of  1,000  kilogs.)  ;  companies,  511,215.  Passengers  carried  1893-94 
(including  season-ticket  holders).  State  railways,  5,662,539;  companies, 
540,553.  The  State  railways  have  been  constructed  partly  by  subscription  in 
the  districts  interested  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Government.  The 
following  are  the  postal  statistics  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Letters   .... 

31,868,200 

33,181,900 

34,243,000 

Post-cards 

2,614,200 

2,825,800 

2,954,400 

Registered  letters    . 

593,800 

593,700 

674,300 

Journals 

26,392,200 

28,834,800 

35,545,200 

Other  printed  matter 

4,236,000 

4,372,100 

4,914,000 

Samples  and  parcels 

621,600 

602,600 

618,900 

Length  of  telegraph  lines  and  wires  in  January  1895  : — 
Belonging  to  the  State  5,142  miles  of  line,  10,300  miles  of  wires. 

,,  ,,       railways  1,016     ,,  ,,     1,907     ,,  ,, 


Total      .      6,158     „  „     12,207  „ 

The  number  of  messages  in  the  year  1894  was  on  the  State  lines  1,704,553, 
on  the  railway  lines  72,112,  total,  1,776.665,  of  which  1,100,749  (on  the  lines 
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of  the  railways,  72,112)  were  internal,  279,107  sent  abroad,  324,691  received 
from  abroad,  and  6  in  transit.  The  number  of  telegiaph  offices  in  1894 
was  : — 195  belonging  to  the  State,  206  to  the  railways,  total  401.  Keceipts  : 
State  telegraphs  70,456Z.,  railways  3,006^.,  total  73,462^.  Expenses  :— State 
telegraphs  79,032?.,  railways  10,739Z.,  total  89,771^. 

Money  and  Credit. 

On  December  31,  1894,  the  Norwegian  coins  in  circulation  (the  coinage 
after  the  monetary  reform  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  were  : — 

Gold  coin 15,858,520  kroner 

Silver  coin         .         .         .         .       7,372,550 
Bronze  coin       ....  529,695       ,, 


Total    .         .         .     23,760,765       ,, 

There  exists  no  Government  paper  money. 

The  value  of  income  and  property  assessed  for  taxes  in  1894  was  :— 

Income.  Property. 

The  towns  158  1  millions  of  kroner        626*7  millions  of  kroner 

The  rural  districts  193-5         ,,  ,,  1,038-4 


The  whole  kingdom       351-6         ,,  ,,  1,665-1         ,,  ,, 

There  are  two  State  banks,  the  '  Norges  Bank '  (Bank  of  Norway)  and 
the  '  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank. ' 

The  '  Norges  Bank '  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  considerable 
part  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  State,  and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storthing,  except  the  presi- 
dent of  the  head  office,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King.  There  is  a  head 
office  at  Trondhjem,  and  12  branch  offices.  It  is  the  only  bank  in  Norway 
that  is  authorised  to  issue  bank  notes  for  circulation.  The  balance-sheets  of 
the  bank  for  1894  show  the  following  figures  : — Assets  at  the  end  of  the  year — 
bullion,  33,502,387  kroner  ;  outstanding  capital,  mortgaged  estates,  foreign 
bills,  &c.,  40,716,216  kroner  ;  total,  74,218,603  kroner.  Liabilities— notes  in 
circulation,  47,784,788  ;  the  issue  of  notes  allowed  was  57,502,387  kroner  j 
deposits,  cheques,  unclaimed  dividends,  unsettled  losses,  &c.,  7,205,267 
kroner  (of  which  the  deposits  amounted  to  6,697,603  kroner)  ;  dividends 
payable  for  the  year,  1,302, 394  kroner;  total,  56,292,449  ;  balance,  17,926,154, 

The  '  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank '  was  established  in  1852  by  the 
State  to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
is  furnished  by  the  State,  and  amounted  to  12,500,000  kroner  in  1894.  The 
bank  has  besides  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in  1894  to  950,000  kroner.  At 
the  end  of  1894  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  99,984,000  kroner.  The 
loans  on  mortgage  amounted  to  102,920,646  kroner. 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  1894,  36  private  joint-stock  banks,  with  a 
collective  subscribed  capital  of  41,596,310  kroner,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of 
16,504,395.  The  reserve  fund  amounted  to  8,045,713.  The  deposits  and 
withdrawals  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  442,734,568  kroner  and 
433,607,658  kroner  respectively.  Deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  136,355,506- 
kroner,  of  which  8,536,548  kroner  deposits  on  demand,  and  127,818,958 
kroner  on  other  accounts. 

All  savings-banks  must  be  chartered  by  royal  permission.  Their  operations' 
are  regulated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  law,  and  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.     Their  situation  is  as  follows  :  — 
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j    Year 

No.  of 

Savings- 

Banks 

No.  of  Deposi- 
tors 

Amount  to  the  Credit  of  Depositors 

Deposits 

Withdrawals    |  At  end  of  year 

1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 

367 
364 
360 
353 
350 

523,918 
507,971 
499,245 
486,168 
470,799 

Kroner 
96,859,532 
89,835,476 
86,692,875 
85,119,088 
88,500,397 

Kroner 
86,868,828 
83,319,834 
82,643,399 
82,676,155 
80,875,998 

Kroner 
217,247,755 
207,278,079 
200,925,537 
196,617  525 
194,141,420 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

By  a  treaty  signed  May  27,  1873,  with  additional  treaty  of  October  16, 
1875,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  adopted  the  same  monetary  system. 

The  Swedish  Krona  and  the  Norwegian  Krone,  each  of  100  ore,  is  of  the 
vahie  of  Is,  l^d.,  or  about  18  kronor  to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  gold  20-kronor  piece  weighs  8 '960572  grammes,  "900  fine  containing 
8*0645  grammes  of  fine  gold,  and  the  silver  krona  weighs  7  "5  grammes,  '800 
fine,  containing  6  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  In  Sweden  National  Bank  notes  for  5,  10, 
50,  100,  and  1000  kronor  are  legal  means  of  payment,  and  the  Bank  is  bound 
to  exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation.  The  case  is  the  same  in  Norway, 
where  there  are  also  notes  for  500  kroner. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


The  Swedish  Slcalpund 
Fot 
,,         ,,         Kanna 

Mil 
,,    Norwegian  Kilogram 
Meter 


-  100  ort  =  0*937  lb.  avoirdupois. 

=    10  ^wm  =      11*7  English  inches. 

=  140  kuhiktum  =        4*6  imperial  pints. 
=  360  re/  =        6*64  English  miles. 

=  1,000  gram      =  2,204  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
=  100  centimeter  =  3 '28  ft.  or  39  *37  Eng.  in. 

=  100lUer       {if^rr^'ul'hX 

=  l,000«..{=1.0M_^ds.^or  0-621  of 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  in  1879,  and 
became  obligatory  in  Sweden  in  1889,  in  Norway  on  July  1,  1882. 


Eektomr{^i^^2 


Kilometer 


Sweden  and  Norway. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Count  C.  Lewenkaupt. 

Secretary. — Ove  Gude. 

Consul- General  in  London. — Carl  Juhlin  Dannfelt. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places : — Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Southampton.  Also  at 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Bombay,  Brisbane,  Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  Fiji, 
Hobart,  Quebec,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Wellington  (N.Z.), 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Spenser  St.  John,  G.C.M.G.,  appointed  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  July  1, 
1893. 

Secretary. — George  Earle  Welby. 

Consul  at  Stockholm. — Marmaduke  S.  Constable, 

Consul- General  at  Christiania. — Thomas  Mich  ell,  C.B. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Gothenburg,  Christiansand, 
Bergen,  Tromso,  Trondhjem,  Hammerfest,  Vardo,  &c. 

References  concerning  Sweden  and  Norway. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  officiela  statistik :  A.  Befolknings-statistik.  B.  RattsvasendeL 
C.  Bevgshandtering.  D.  Fabriker  och  manufakturer.  E.  Inrikes  handel  och  sjofart. 
F.  Utrikes  handel  och  s.jofavt.  G.  Fingv&rden.  H.  K.  Majestats  hefallningshafvandes 
femarsberattelser.  I.  Telegrafvasendet.  K.  Helso-  och  sjukvarden.  L.  Statens 
jernvagstrafik.  M.  Postverket.  N.  Jordbruk  och  boskapsskotsel.  O.  Landtmateriet.  P. 
Undervisningsvasendet.  Q.  Statens  domaner.  R.  Valstatistik.  S.  AUmanna  arbeten.  T. 
Lots-  och  fyrinrattningen  samt  lifraddningsanstalterna  a  rikets  kustei*.  U.  Kommunernas 
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SWITZERLAND. 

(ScHWEiz. — Suisse.  ) 

Constitution  and  Government. 
I.  Central. 
On  August  1,  1291,  the  men  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Lower  Unter- 
walden,  entered  into  a  defensive  League.  In  1353  the  League 
included  eight  cantons,  and  in  1513,  thirteen.  Various  associated 
and  protected  territories  were  acquired,  but  no  addition  was 
made  to  the  number  of  cantons  forming  the  League  till  1798. 
In  that  year,  under  the  influence  of  France,  the  Helvetic 
Republic  was  formed,  with  a  regular  constitution.  This  failed 
to  satisfy  the  cantons,  and  in  1803  Napoleon,  in  the  A.ct  of 
Mediation,  gave  a  new  constitution  and  increased  the  number  of 
cantons  to  nineteen.  In  1815,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  and  the  inviolability  of  her  territory  were  guaranteed 
by  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and 
the  Federal  Pact  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Zurich,  and  which 
included  three  new  cantons,  was  accepted  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  Pact  remained  in  force  till  1848,  when  a  new 
constitution,  prepared  without  foreign  interference,  was  accepted 
by  general  consent.  This,  in  turn,  was,  on  May  29,  1874, 
superseded  by  the  constitution  which  is  now  in  force. 

The  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  may  be  i-e- 
vised  either  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  Federal  legislation,  with 
compulsory  referendum^  or  by  direct  popular  vote,  a  majority 
both  of  the  citizens  voting  and  of  the  cantons  being  required, 
and  the  latter  method  may  be  adopted  on  the  demand  (called 
the  popular  initiative)  of  50,000  citizens  with  the  right  to 
vote.  The  Federal  Government  is  supreme  in  matters  of  peace, 
war,  and  treaties ;  it  regulates  the  army,  the  postal  and  tele- 
graph system,  the  coining  of  money,  the  issue  and  repayment  of 
bank  notes,  and  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Republic.  It 
provides  for  the  revenue  in  general,  and  especially  decides  on  the 
import  and  export  duties  in  accordance  with  principles  embodied 
in  the  constitution.  It  legislates  in  matters  of  civil  capacity, 
copyright,  bankruptcy,  patents,  sanitar  police  in  dangerous 
epidemics,  and  it  may  create  and  subsidise,  besides  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Zurich,  a  Federal  University  and  other  higher  educa- 
tional institutions.  There  has  also  been  entrusted  to  it  the 
authority  to  decide  concerning  public  works  for  the  whole  or 
great  part  of  Switzerland,  such  as  those  relating  to  rivers, 
forests,  and  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  supreme  legislation  and  executive  authority  are  vested 
in    a   parliament    of    two    chambers,  a    *  Standerath,'  or    State 
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Council,  and  a  *  Nationalrath/  or  National  Council.  The  first  is 
composed  of  forty-four  members,  chosen  and  paid  by  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  of  the  Confederation,  two  for  each  canton.  The 
mode  of  their  election  and  the  term  of  membership  depend 
entirely  on  the  canton.  Three  of  the  cantons  are  politically 
divided — Basel  into  Stadt  and  Land;  Appenzell  into  Ausser 
Rhoden  and  Inner  Rhoden ;  and  Unterwald  into  Obwald  and 
Nidwald.  Each  of  these  parts  of  cantons  sends  one  member  to 
the  State  Council,  so  that  there  are  two  members  to  the  divided  as 
well  as  to  the  undivided  cantons.  The  '  Nationalrath '  consists  of 
147  representatives  of  the  Swiss  people,  chosen  in  direct  election, 
at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  20,000  souls.  The  members 
are  paid  from  Federal  funds  at  the  rate  of  20  francs  for  each 
day  on  which  they  are  present,  with  travelling  expenses,  at  the 
rate  of  20  centimes  (2d.)  per  kilometre,  to  and  from  the  capital. 
On  the  basis  of  the  general  census  of  1888,  the  cantons  are 
represented  in  the  National  Council  as  follows : — 


Canton 


Bern 
Ziirich 

Waadt  (VaiTd) 
Aargaii     . 
St.  Gallen 
Luzern  (Lucerne) 
Tessin  (Ticino) 
Freiburg  (Fribourg) 
Basel— town  and  eountiy 
Graubiinden  (Grisons) 
Wallis  (Valais) 
Thurgau  . 

Neuenburg  (Neuchatel) 
Genf  (Geneve)  . 


Number  of 

Represen-  j 

tatives    I 

27 
17 
12 
10 
11 

7 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Canton 


Solothurn 
Appenzell — Exterior 

Interior 
Glarus 

Schaflliausen     . 
Schwyz    . 
Unterwald — Upper 

Lower  . 
Uri  . 
Zug 


j  Total  of  representatives  in \ 
the  National  Council     j 


and 


and 


Number  of 

Represen 

tatives 


2 

1 
1 

147 


A  general  election  of  representatives  takes  place  by  ballot 
every  three  years.  Every  citizen  of  the  Kepublic  who  has 
entered  on  his  twenty-first  year  is  entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  any 
voter,  not  a  clergyman,  may  be  elected  a  deputy.  Both  chambers 
united  are  called  the '  Bundes-Yersammlung,'  or  Federal  Assembly, 
and  as  such  represent  the  supreme  Government  of  the  Republic. 
The  first  step  towards  legislative  action  may  be  taken  by  means  of 
the  popular  initiative,  smd  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  may 
be  vetoed  by  the  popular  voice.  Whenever  a  petition  demanding 
the  revision  or  annulment  of  a  measure  passed  by  the  Legislature 
is  presented  by  30,000  citizens,  or  the  alteration  is  demanded  by 
eight  cantons,  the  law  in  question  must  be  submitted  to  the  direct 
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vote  of  the  nation.  This  principle,  called  the  referendum,  is  fre- 
quently acted  on.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a 
'  Bundesrath,'  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  members 
of  this  council  must  not  hold  any  other  office  in  the  Confedera- 
tion or  cantons,  nor  engage  in  any  calling  or  business.  It  is 
only  through  this  executive  body  that  legislative  measures  are 
introduced  in  the  deliberative  councils,  and  its  members  are 
present  at,  and  take  part  in  their  proceedings,  but  do  not  vote. 
Every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the  National  Council  is  eligible 
for  becoming  a  member  of  the  executive. 

The  President  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Federal 
Council  are  the  lirst  magistrates  of  the  Confederation,  Both  are  elected  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  in  joint  session  of  the  National  and  State  councils  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  January  1  to  December  31,  and  are  not  re-eligible  to  the 
same  offices  till  after  the  expiration  of  another  year.  The  Vice-President, 
however,  may  be  and  usually  is,  elected  to  succeed  the  out-going  President. 

President  for  1896. — Adrien  Lachenal. 

Vice-Prcsicle7it  for  1896. — Dr.  Adolphe  Deucher. 

The  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Council — each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of 
480'.  per  annum,  while  the  President  has  540^. — act  as  ministers,  or  chiefs  of 
the  seven  administrative  departments  of  the  Republic.  These  departments 
are: — 1.  Foreign  Affairs.  2.  Interior.  3.  Justice  and  Police.  4.  Military. 
5.  Finance  and  Customs.  6.  Agriculture  and  Industry.  7.  Posts  and  Rail- 
ways. The  city  of  Bern  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  central 
administrative  authorities. 

II.  Local  Government. 

Each  of  the  cantons  and  demi-cantons  of  Switzerland  is  '  souverain, '  so 
far  as  its  independence  and  legislative  powers  are  not  restricted  by  the  federal 
constitution ;  each  has  its  local  government,  different  in  its  organisation  in 
most  instances,  but  all  based  on  the  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  In  a  few  of  the  smallest  cantons,  the  people  exercise  their  powers 
direct,  without  the  intervention  of  any  parliamentary  machinery,  all  male 
citizens  of  full  age  assembling  together  in  the  open  air,  at  stated  periods, 
making  laws  and  appointing  their  administrators.  Such  assemblies,  known  as  the 
Landsgemeinden,  exist  in  Appenzell,  Glarus,  Unterwald,  and  Uri.  In  all  the 
larger  cantons,  there  is  a  body  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  called  der  Grosse 
Rath,  which  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  Landsgemeinden.  In  all  the 
cantonal  constitutions,  however,  except  that  of  Freiburg  and  those  of  the 
cantons  which  have  a  Landsgemeinde,  the  I'eferendum  has  a  place.  This 
principle  is  most  fully  developed  in  Zurich,  where  all  laws  and  concordats,  or 
agreements  with  other  cantons,  and  the  chief  matters  of  finance,  as  well  as  all 
revision  of  the  constitution,  must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  In  many 
of  the  cantons,  the  popular  initiative  has  also  been  introduced.  The  members 
of  the  cantonal  councils,  as  well  as  most  of  the  magistrates,  are  either 
honorary  servants  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  receive  a  merely  nominal  salary. 
In  each  canton  there  are  districts  (Amtsbezirke)  consisting  of  a  number  of 
communes  grouped  together,  each  district  having  a  Prefect  (Regierungstatt- 
halter)  representing  the  canton.  In  the  larger  communes,  for  local  affairs, 
there  is  an  Assembly  (legislative)  and  a  Council  (executive)  with  a  ji resident, 
maire  or  syndic,  and  not  less  than  4  other  members.  In  the  smaller  com- 
munes there  is  a  council  only,  with  its  proper  officials. 
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Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

A  general  census  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  was  taken 
on  December  1,  1888,  when  the  ordinary  resident  population  was 
found  to  be  2,917,740,  the  whole  population,  in  fact,  being 
2,933,334  (1,427,057  males,  1,506,277  females),  showing  an  in- 
crease since  the  previous  census  of  0*375  per  cent,  per  annum. 
At  the  census  taken  December  1,  1880,  the  people  numbered 
2,846,102,  of  whom  1,394,626  were  males  and  1,451,476  females. 
At  the  preceding  census,  taken  December  1,  1870,  the  population 
numbered  2,669,138,  showing  an  increase  of  176,964  inhabitants 
during  the  ten  years,  or  0*64  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  estimated  population 
of  each  of  the  cantons  and  parts  of  cantons  in  the  middle  of  1894, 
and  also  the  census  population  of  December  1,  1888.  The 
cantons  are  given  in  the  official  order,  and  the  year  of  the 
entrance  of  each  into  the  league  or  confederation  is  stated  : — 


Canton 


Ziirich  (Zurich)  (1351)       . 

Bern  (Berne)  (1353)  . 

Luzern  (Lucerne)  (1332)    . 

Uri(1291) 

Schwyz  (1291)  . 

Obwalden  (Unterwalden-le- 

Haut)  (1291) 
Nidwalden  (Unterwalden-le- 

Bas)  (1291)   . 
Glarus  (Claris)  (1352) 
Zug  (Zoug)  (1352)     . 
Freiburg  (Fribourg)  (1481) 
Solothurn  (Soleure)  (1481) 
Basel-Stadt  (Baie-V.)  (1501) 
Basel-Land  (Bale-C.)  (1501) 
Schaffhausen  (SchaflFhouse)  (1501) 
Appenzell  A.-Rli.  (Ext.)  (1573) 
Appenzell  L-Rh.  (Int.)  (1573) 
St.  Gallen  (St.  Gall)  (1803) 
Graubiinden  (Grisons)  (1803) 
Aargau  (Argovie)  (1803)    . 
Thurgau  (Thurgovie)  (1803) 
Tessin  (Ticino)  (1803) 
Waadt  (Vaud)  (1803) 
Wallis  (Valais)  (1815) 
Neuenburg  (NeuchRtel)  (1815) 
Genf  (Geneve)  (1815) 

Total  .... 


Area : 

Population 

Pop. 
per  square 

sq.  miles 

June,  1894 

Dec.  1, 1888 

mile,  1888 

666 

351,917 

337,183 

506-3 

2,657 

541,051 

536,679 

201-9 

579 

135,813 

135,360 

233-6 

415 

17,249 

17,249 

41-5 

351 

50,581 

50,307 

143-0 

183 

14,842 

15,043 

82-2 

112 

12,929 

12,538 

111-9 

267 

33,535 

33,825 

126-7 

92 

23,167 

23,029 

250-3 

644 

122,058 

119,155 

185-0 

302 

89,290 

85,621 

283-5 

14 

80,410 

73,749 

5,267-8 

!       163 

63,873 

61,941 

380-0 

114 

37,465 

37,783 

331-4 

101 

55,616 

54,109 

535-7 

61 

12,899 

12,888 

211-3 

779 

241,055 

228,174 

292-9 

2,773 

95,469 

94,810 

34-2 

542 

190,246 

193,580 

357-1 

381 

108,480 

104,678 

274-7 

1    1,088 

127,940 

126,751 

116-4 

1    1,244 

256,242 

247,655 

199-1 

2,027 

103,236 

101,985 

50-3 

312 

111,928 

108,153 

346-6 

108 

109,557 

105,509 

976-9 

j  15,976 

2,986,848 

2,917,754 
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The  Gemiau  language  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  inhabitants  in  hfteen 
cantons,  the  French  in  live,  the  Italian  in  one  (Tessin),  and  the  Roumansch 
in  one  (the  Orisons).  In  1888  2,083,097  spoke  German,  634,613  French, 
155,130  Italian,  and  38,357  Roumansch.  The  number  of  foreigners  resident 
in  Switzerland  at  the  date  of  the  census  was  229,650,  of  whom  112,342 
were  German,  53,627  French,  41,881  Italian,  13,737  Austrian,  2,577  British. 
1,354  Russian. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  population  in  1888,  with  the  numbers  em- 
ployed, their  families  and  domestic  servants,  were  : — 


Occupation 

Men 

Women 

Men  and 
Women 

Members 
of  Family 

Domestic     rp„|„i 
Servants!    ^°^^ 

Agiiculture     . 

388,467 

92,566 

481,038 

609,040 

16,357   1,106,430 

Mining,  sylviculture,  &c. 

10,682 

28 

10,710 

16,482 

243 

27,435 

Pood  manutacture  . 

37,363 

6,752 

44,115 

52,531 

4,703 

101,349 

Dress,  &c.       .        .        . 

40,666 

67,534 

108,200 

76,456 

2,041 

186,697 

Building  and  furniture  . 

105,747 

1,620 

107,367 

162.353 

3,763 

273,483 

Textiles  .... 

61,087 

106,433 

167,522 

99,723 

2.901 

270,146 

Machinery 

66,897 

15,075 

81,972 

113,256 

3,274 

198,502 

Chemicals,  bookbinding. 

&c 

15,873 

2,743 

18,616 

24,449 

1,347 

44,412 

Trade      .... 

54,037 

38,256 

92,293 

103,484 

17,730 

213,507 

Transport 

45,689 

2,307 

47,996 

77,825 

2,175 

127,996 

Public  officials,  sciences. 

&c 

35,817 

14,836 

50,653 

64,084 

12,689 

127,426 

Not  determinable  . 

6,608 

8,261 

14,869 

12,416 

1,254 

28,539 

No  relation  to  occupation 
Total       .        .        . 

12,679 

36,022 

48,701 

151,304 

11,827 

211,832 

881,612 

392,435 

1,274,047 

1,563,403 

80,304 

2,917,754 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 


The   following    table   gives    the    total    number   of    births,    deaths, 
marriages,  with  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  five  years  : — 


and 


In  1893,  of  the  births  3,203,  or  3-6  per  cent.,  were  stillborn  ;  the  illegitimate 
births  numbered  4,114,  or  4*8  per  cent.  The  number  of  divorces  was  903,  or 
1*86  per  thousand  of  existing  marriages. 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  five  years  was  :— 1890,  7,712  ;  1891,  7,516  ; 
1892,  7,835  ;  1893,  6,177  ;  1894,  3,849.  In  1894  the  most  numerous  class  of 
emigrants  was  that  of  those  employed  in  agriculture,  1,273 ;  domestic 
servants  numbered  255  ;  those  in  trade,  297  ;  watch  and  clock  makers,  100  ; 
innkeepers,  269  ;  tailors,  139.  Of  the  whole  number,  2,297  were  males,  of 
whom  471  were  married,  and  1,552  were  females,  of  whom  410  were  married. 
The  cantons  which  supplied  the  largest  contingents  of  emigrants  in  1894, 
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were  Bern,  918  ;  Zurich,  413  ;  Ticiiio,  339  ;  St.  Gall,  283.  Of  the  whole 
number  in  1894,  3,285  went  to  the  United  States,  503  to  Central  and  South 
America,  17  to  Australia,  3  to  Asia,  20  to  Africa. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  population  dwell  chiefly  in  small  towns,  hamlets,  and  villages.     In 
1893    the   populations   (communal)   of  the  following  towns   were — Geneva 
78,777,  including  suburbs  ;  Basel,  75,114  ;  Berne,  47,620  ;  Lausanne,  35,623 
Ziirich,  103,271  with  suburbs  ;  Chaux-de-Fonds,  27,511  ;  St.  Gallon,  30,934 
Luzem,  21,778  ;  Neuchatel,  16,772. 

Religion. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1874  there  is  complete  and  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  creed.  No  one  can  incur  any  penalties  whatso- 
ever on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  No  one  is  bound  to  pay  taxes 
specially  appropriated  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  creed  to  which  he  does 
not  belong.  No  bishoprics  can  be  created  on  Swiss  territory  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  order  of  Jesuits  and  its  affiliated 
societies  cannot  be  received  in  any  part  of  Switzerland  ;  all  functions  clerical 
and  scholastic  are  forbidden  to  its  members,  and  the  interdiction  can  be 
extended  to  any  other  religious  orders  whose  action  is  dangerous  to  the  State, 
or  interferes  with  the  peace  of  different  creeds.  The  foundation  of  new  con- 
vents or  religious  orders  is  forbidden. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  divided  between  Protestantism  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  about  59  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  adhering  to  the 
former,  and  40  per  cent,  to  the  latter.  According  to  the  census  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1888,  the  number  of  Protestants  amounted  to  1,716,548,  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  1,183,828,  and  of  Jews  to  8,069.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  former  comprising 
more  than  6, 000  regular  and  secular  priests.  They  are  under  five  bishops,  of 
Basel,  Chur,  St.  Gall,  Lausanne,  and  Sion,  and  an  Apostolic  administrator  in 
the  canton  of  Tessin.  The  government  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Calvin  istic 
in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  in  form,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  various  cantons,  to  whom  is  also  entrasted,  in  the  Protestant 
districts,  the  superintendence  of  i>ublic  instraction. 

Instruction. 

In  the  educational  administration  of  Switzerland  there  is  no  centralization. 
Before  the  year  1848  most  of  the  cantons  had  organized  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  and  since  that  year  elementary  education  has  steadily  advanced.  In 
1874  it  was  made  obligatory  (the  school  age  varying  in  the  difi"erent  cantons), 
and  placed  under  the  civil  authority.  In  some  cantons  the  cost  falls  almost 
entirely  on  the  communes,  in  others  it  is  divided  between  the  canton  and  com- 
munes. In  all  the  cantons  primary  instruction  is  free.  In  the  north-eastern 
cantons,  where  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Protestant,  the  proportion  of  the 
school-attending  children  to  the  whole  population  is  as  one  to  five  ;  while  in  the 
half- Protestant  and  half- Roman  Catholic  cantons  it  is  as  one  to  seven  ;  and  in 
the  entirely  Roman  Catholic  cantons  as  one  to  nine.  The  compulsory  law  has 
hitherto  not  always  been  enforced  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  but  is  rigidly 
carried  out  in  those  where  the  Protestants  form  the  majority  of  inhabitants. 
In  every  district  there  are  primary  schools,  and  secondary  schools  for  youths 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Of  the  contingent  for  military  service  in  1894, 
•56  per  cent,  could  not  read,  and  1*63  per  cent,  could  not  write. 
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^H-     The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  various  classes  of  educational  insti 
^Hfcations  for  1893  :— 


Schools 


Teachers 


Pupils 


Infant  schools      .... 
Primary  schools  .... 
Secondary  schools 
Middle  schools  (preparatory) 
Normal  schools  (public  and  private) 
Professional  and  industrial  schools 


679 
?,391 

485 
30 
38 

174 


816 

29,432 

9,478 

469,820 

1,465 

31,871 

717 

8,531 

362 

2,230 

7,049 

In  1894  Federal  subsidies  were  granted  to  16  agricultural  schools,  including 
those  for  viticulture  and  dairy  work,  the  number  of  pupils  being  400.  There 
are  also  improvement  schools  and  schools  for  recruits  with  47, 442  pupils,  and 
private  and  other  schools  with  23,261  pupils. 

There  are  five  universities  in  Switzerland.  Basel  has  a  university,  founded 
inl460,  and  since  1832  universities  have  been  established  in  Bern,  Ziirich, 
and  Geneva.  The  academy  at  Lausanne  was  formed  into  a  university  in 
1891.  These  universities  are  organised  on  the  model  of  those  of  Germany, 
governed  by  a  rector  and  a  senate,  and  divided  into  four  '  faculties  '  of  theology, 
jurisprudence,  philosophy'-,  and  medicine.  There  is  a  Polytechnic  School  for 
tlie  whole  Confederation  at  Ziirich,  with  720  regular  pupils  in  1893-94,  309 
being  foreigners,  and  a  Military  Academy  at  Tliun,  both  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government.  There  are  also  academies  with  faculties  similar  to  those 
of  the  Universities  at  Fribourg  and  Neuch^tel.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  matriculated  students  in  the  various  branches  of  study  in  each  of  the 
five  universities  and  in  the  academies  of  Fribourg  and  Neuchiltel  in  1895  : — 


- 

Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Philosophy 

Total 

— — — 

437 

Teaching 
Staff 

85 

Basel 

75 

56 

149 

157 

Ziirich 

36 

75 

295 

267 

673 

99 

Bern 

30 

142 

187 

246 

605 

88 

Geneva      . 

60 

116 

217 

272 

665 

79 

Lausanne  . 

51 

149 

92 

134 

426 

47 

Fribourg   . 

131 

58 

— 

46 

235 

— 

Neuchatel 

18 

6 

940 

43 
1,165 

67 

33 

401 

602 

3,108 

431 

Of  the  total,  1,334  students  were  foreigners.  These  numbers  are  exclusive 
of  634  *  listeners, '  mostly  women. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  'Bundes-Gericht,'  or  Federal  Tribunal,  which  sits  at  Lausanne,  con- 
sists of  14  members,  with  9  supplementary  judges,  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  for  six  years,  the  President  and  ^ice-President,  as  such, 
for  two  years.  The  President  has  a  salary  of  13,000  francs  a  year,  and  the 
other  members  12,000  francs.  The  Tribunal  has  two  sections,  to  each  of 
which  is  assigned  the  trial  of  suits  in  accordance  with  regulations  framed  by 
the  Tribunal  itself.     It  has  original  and  final  jurisdiction  in  suits  between  the 
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Confederation  and  cantons  ;  between  cantons  and  cantons  ;  between  the  Con- 
federation or  cantons  and  corporations  or  individuals,  the  value  in  dispute 
being  not  less."than  3, 000  francs  ;  between  parties  who  refer  their  case  to  it, 
the  value  in  dispute  being  at  least  3,000  francs  ;  and  also  in  such  suits  as  the 
constitution  or  legislation  of  cantons  places  within  its  authority.  There  are 
also  many  classes  of  railway  suits  which  it  is  called  on  to  decide.  It  is  a 
Court  of  Appeal  against  decisions  of  other  Federal  authorities,  and  of  can- 
tonal authorities  applying  Federal  laws.  The  Tribunal  also  tries  persons 
accused  of  treason  or  other  offences  against  the  Confederation.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  divided  into  four  chambers  :  the  Chamber  of  Accusation,  the 
Criminal  Chamber  (Cour  d' Assises),  the  Federal  Penal  Court,  and  the  Court  of 
Cassation.  The  jurors  who  serve  in  the  Assize  Courts  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  are  paid  ten  francs  a  day  when  serving. 

Each  canton  has  its  own  judicial  system  for  ordinary  civil  and  criminal 
trials. 

On  December  31,  1894,  the  prison  population  (condemned)  of  Switzerland 
consisted  of  3,150,  of  whom  491  were  women. 

The  penalty  of  death  is  enacted  only  in  the  cantons  of  Luzern  and  Uri. 


Finance. 

The  Confederation  has  no  power  to  levy  direct  taxes  ;  its  chief 
source  of  revenue  is  the  customs.  In  extraordinary  cases  it  may 
levy  a  rate  upon  the  various  cantons  according  to  a  settled 
scale.  A  considerable  income  is  derived  from  the  postal 
and  telegraph  establishments,  but  part  of  the  postal  revenue, 
as  well  as  of  the  customs  dues,  has  to  be  paid  over  to  the  cantonal 
administrations,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  such  sources  of 
former  income.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  Federal  alcohol 
monopoly  are  divided  among  the  cantons,  and  they  have  to 
expend  one-tenth  of  the  amount  received  in  combating  alcoholism 
in  its  causes  and  effects.  Yarious  Federal  manufactories,  and 
the  military  school  and  laboratory  at  Thun  yield  considerable 
revenue.  Of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  for  exemption  from  military 
service,  levied  through  the  cantons,  one-half  goes  to  the  Con- 
federation and  the  other  to  the  cantons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Confederation  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Francs 

Francs 

1890 

67,621,251 

66,688,381 

1891 

69,041,928 

73,012,038 

1892 

75,961,135 

86,246,942 

1893 

78,226,526 

86,301,439 

1894 

84,047,312 

83,675,812 

For  1895,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  76,535,000  francs 
and  expenditure  78,635,000  francs. 
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The  following  table  gives  the 

budget  estimates  for  1896  : — 

Source  of  Revenue 

Francs 

Branch  of  Expenditure 

Francs 

Real  Property 

467,015 

1  Interest    and    Sinking 

Capital  invested  . 

1,700,015 

'       Fund 

4,236,005 

General  administration 

47,000 

General  administration 

1,084,000 

1  Departments  ; — 

Departments : — 

Political      . 

22,000 

Political      . 

530,600 

Interior 

6,500 

Interior 

6,513,835 

Justice  and  Police 

286,300 

Justice  and  Police 

412,100 

Military- 

2,233,100 

Military 

23,113,639 

Financial  : — 

Financial  : — 

Finance   . 

170,000 

Finance   . 

320,600 

Customs  . 

40,000,000 

Customs  . 

3,868,000 

Commerce,       In-^l 

Commerce,     Industry, 

dustry,  and  Agri-  V 

215,500 

and  Agriculture : — 

culture          .         J 

Industry . 

1,266,034 

Posts  and  Railways  : — 

Agriculture 

1,785,550 

Railways . 

311,400 

Commerce 

310,100 

Posts 

26,791,000 

Assay  Office     , 

19,400 

Telegraphs 

6,615,000 

Posts  and  Railways  : — 

Miscellaneous 

20,170 

Railways 

270,300 

Posts 

25,552,500 

Telegraphs 

6,869,100 

Public  Works  . 

3,412,560 

Miscellaneous 

25,677 

Total . 

78,885,000 

Total . 

79,590,000 

The  estimated  deficit  of  705,000  francs  will  probably  be  covered  by  the 
actual  receipts. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Confederation  amounted,  on  January  1,  1895,  to 
85,203,586  francs,  mostly  at  3|  per  cent.  At  the  same  date  the  'Federal 
Fortune,'  or  State  property,  was  :  real  property,  33, 735, 500  francs  ;  stock,  &c., 
34,394,351  francs  ;  works  producing  interest,  15,101,005  francs  ;  stores  not  pro- 
ducing interest,  20,009,650  francs  ;  various  debts,  595,228  francs  ;  inventory, 
29,393,547  francs;  alcohol  administration,  70,942  francs ;  cash,  3,535,589 
francs ;  total,  136,835,812  francs,  the  net  Fortune  being  thus  51,632,226  francs. 

Local  Finance. 
The  various  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  their  own  local  administrations 
and  their  own  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  1890  their  combined 
revenue  w^as  79,152,000  francs,  and  expenditure  80,178,000  francs.  The 
cantonal  revenues  are  derived  partly  from  direct  taxes  on  income  and  property 
(on  varying  scales,  and  often  with  progressive  rates  for  the  different  classes), 
and  partly  from  indirect  duties,  stamps,  &c.  Several  cantons  have  only 
indirect  taxation ;  and  over  the  whole  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is 
raised  in   this  form      Most  of  them  have    public  debts  of  inconsiderable 
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amount,  and  abundantly  covered,  in  every  instance,  by  cantonal  property, 
chiefly  in  land.  In  1890  their  combined  debts  amounted  to  259,483,000 
francs.  The  debt  of  Berne  Canton  was  50,789,000  francs  ;  of  Zurich, 
30,412,000  francs;  while  Bale-C,  Schaffhausen,  and  Appenzell-A. -Rh.  were 
free  of  debt.     In  most  of  the  towns  and  parishes  heavy  municipal  duties  exist. 

Defence. 

There  are  fortifications  on  the  south  frontier  for  the  defence 
of  the  Gothard ;  others  have  been  constructed  at  St.  Maurice  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Canton  of  Valais,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
also  defensive  works  at  Martigny. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Kepublic  forbid  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederation.  The 
Federal  army  consists  of  all  men  liable  to  military  service,  and 
both  the  army  and  the  war  material  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Confederation.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  Confederation  has  also 
the  exclusive  and  undivided  right  of  disposing  of  the  men  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Federal  army,  and  of  all  the  other  military 
forces  of  the  cantons.  The  cantons  dispose  of  the  defensive  force 
of  their  respective  territories  in  so  far  as  their  power  to  do  so  is 
not  limited  by  the  constitutional  or  legal  regulations  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  Confederation  enacts  all  laws  relative  to  the 
army,  and  watches  over  their  due  execution  ;  it  also  provides  for 
the  education  of  the  troops,  and  bears  the  cost  of  all  military 
expenditure  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
cantons.  To  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  every  citizen 
has  to  bear  arms,  in  the  use  of  which  the  children  are  instructed 
at  school,  from  the  age  of  eight,  passing  through  annual  exercises 
and  reviews.  Such  military  instruction  is  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  but  is  participated  in  by  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  at  the  upper  and  middle-class  schools. 

Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  militaiy  age,  not  exempt  on  account  of 
bodily  defect  or  other  reason,  is  liable  to  military  service.  On  January  1, 
1894,  the  number  thus  liable  to  sei-ve  was  501,243,  and  the  number  actually 
incorporated  was  230,210.  Those  who  are  liable  but  do  not  perform  personal 
service  are  subject  to  a  tax,  and  in  1894  the  sum  paid  to  the  Confederation 
was  1,489,475  francs  (half  the  amount  of  the  tax).  The  contingent  of 
recruits  in  1894  numbered  17,528.  Recraits  are  primarily  liable  to  serve  in 
the  infantiy,  the  best  fitted  physically  and  by  education  and  pecuniary  means 
being  selected  for  other  arms.  In  the  first  year  of  service  every  man  under- 
goes a  recruit's  course  of  training,  which  lasts  from  42  to  80  d%ys,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  service  in  the  Elite,  he  is  called  up  every  other  year  for 
16  days'  training ;  rifle  practice  and  cavaliy  exercise  being,  however,  annual. 
The  Landwehr  forces  are  also  called  together  periodically  for  inspection  and 
exercise,  and  once  or  twice  a  year  the  troops  of  a  number  of  cantons  assemble 
in  general  muster. 

The  troops  of  the  Republic  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  : — 
1.  The  Elite  (Auszug),  consisting  in  general  of  all  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
from  the  age  of  20  to  32. 
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2.  The  Landwehr,  comprising  all  men  from  the  33rd  to  the  completed  44th 
ir. 

3.  The  Landsturm,  which  can  only  be  called  out  in  time  of  war,  consisting 
of  all  citizens  not  otherwise  serving,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  50,  or- (in  the 
case  of  ex-officers)  55. 

For  military  purposes  Switzerland  is  divided  into  8  divisional  districts  of 
approximately  equal  population,  and  the  Elite  is  organised  in  8  army  divisions, 
which  are  mainly  raised  each  in  its  own  divisional  district.  The  Landwehr  is 
not  grouped  in  divisions,  but  classified  in  the  8  divisional  districts  to  which 
the  divisions  of  the  Elite  belong.  Each  army  division  has  2  brigades  of 
infantry,  1  battalion  of  carabiniers,  1  regiment  of  dragoons,  1  company  of 
guides,  1  brigade  ot  artillery,  1  battalion  of  train,  1  battalion  of  engineers,  1 
field  hospital,  1  administrative  company,  the  normal  total  of  all  ranks  (in- 
cluding 91  officers  and  118  horses  of  the  Landwehr  train)  being  12,808,  with 
2,284  horses,  42  guns,  and  343  other  carriages.  The  8  divisions  are,  by  a 
law  of  June  26,  1891,  formed  into  4  army  corps,  each  with  its  -own  staff, 
and  troops  corresponding  with  those  of  the  united  divisions.  The  Landwehr 
is  normally  of  the  same  strength  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and  engineers  as  the 
Elite,  but  the  cavalry  consists  oi  personnel  only.  The  effective  strength  of  the 
Swiss  army  on  January  1,  1895,  is  as  follows  : — 


- 

Elite 

Landwehr 

Landsturm 

staff  of  army 

Staffs  of  Div.  &  Ry.  Sections. 
Infantry        .... 
Cavalry          .... 
Artillery         .... 
Engineers      .... 
1  Pioneers         .... 
Auxiliary  troops     . 
Sanitary  troops 
Administrative  troops    . 
Velocip.,  Judicial  officers,  &c. 

Total        .... 

12 

66 

100,353 

3,458 

20,549 

6,603 

4,661 

1,568 

379 

i 

50 
57,507 

3,136 
12,497 

3,472 

3,178 

723 

39 

58,014 

3,210 

104,525 
104,614 

1    137,649 

80,602 

I   270,363 

The  whole  army  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  troops,  those  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  those  of  the  cantons.  The  Confederation  troops  are  of  the 
Elite  and  Landwehr — in  cavalry,  the  guide  companies  ;  in  artillery,  the  park 
columns,  artificer  companies,  and  train  battalions  ;  all  the  engineers,  and 
sanitary  and  administrative  troops.  The  remainder,  consisting  of  all  the 
infantry  and  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  both  of  Elite  and  Land- 
wehr, and  the  whole  of  the  Landsturm,  are  cantonal  troops,  and  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  cantons  except  in  so  far  as  is  otherwise  provided  by  statute. 
In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  officers  are  appointed  by  the  cantons  for 
the  units  of  the  cantonal  troops  (i.e.,  up  to  the  rank  of  captain),  and  by  the 
Federal  Council  for  troops  of  the  Confederation  and  for  combined  corps.  In  time 
of  peace  the  highest  commands  are  held  by  colonels.  When  mobilisation  is 
contemplated,  one  of  the  colonels  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  and  is 
styled  general,  but  on  demobilisation  he  reverts  to  his  former  rank. 

The  principal  training  school  for  officers  is  that  at  Thun,  near  Berne. 

For  the  defence  of  the  Gothard,  Andermatt,  Airolo,  and  Oberalp,  there  is  a 
standing  force  of  cadres  (skeleton),  and  2  battalions  of  fusiliers. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  the  country  is  very  equally  divided  among  the  population,  it 
being  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  300, 000  peasant  proprietors,  representing 
a  population  of  about  2,000,000. 

Of  the  total  area  28 '4  per  cent,  is  unproductive  ;  of  the  productive  area 
35 '8  per  cent,  is  under  grass  and  meadows,  29  per  cent,  under  forest,  187  per 
cent,  under  fruit,  16*4  per  cent,  under  crops  and  gardens.  Rye,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  the  chief  crops,  but  the  bulk  of  food  crops  consumed  in  the 
country  is  imported.  The  chief  agricultural  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  and  condensed  milk.  The  annual  export  of  cheese  amounts  to  215,560 
quintals,  and  of  condensed  milk  to  191,874  quintals.  At  the  last  enume- 
ration (1886)  there  were  in  the  country  98,333  horses,  1,211,713  cattle  of 
all  kinds,  341,632  sheep,  415,619  goats,  394,451  swine,  of  the  total  value  of 
17,936,880?.  In  1894  there  were  imported  10,134  horses,  1,846  colts,  1,106 
mules  and  asses,  129,037  cattle,  116,614  pigs,  109,543  sheep. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  has  the  right  of  supervision  over  the  police  of  the 
forests,  and  of  framing  regulations  for  their  maintenance.  The  entire  forest 
area  of  Switzerland  is  3,206  square  miles,  or  2,051,670  acres  in  extent.  The 
district  over  which  the  Federal  supervision  extends  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of 
a  tolerably  straight  line  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  comprises  about  1,119,270  acres, 
and  the  Federal  forest  laws  apply  to  all  cantonal,  communal,  and  municipal 
forests  within  this  area,  those  belonging  to  private  persons  being  exempt,  except 
when  from  their  position  they  are  necessary  for  protection  against  climatic 
influences.  In  1876  it  was  enacted  that  this  forest  area  should  never 
be  reduced ;  servitudes  over  it,  such  as  rights  of  way,  of  gathering 
firewood,  &c.,  should  be  bought  up  ;  public  forests  should  be  surveyed,  and 
new  wood  planted  where  required,  subventions  for  the  purpose  being  sanc- 
tioned. Up  to  the  end  of  1894  the  cadastration  of  251,888  acres  of 
forest  had  been  executed,  and  in  the  year  1894,  8,904,057  trees  were  planted. 
The  free  forest  districts  comprise  1,477  square  miles. 

There  were,  in  1894,  104  establishments  for  pisciculture,  which  produced 
fry  of  various  species  to  the  number  of  19,618,600. 

Switzerland  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  though  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  manufacturing  industry.  On  January  1,  1893,  there  were  alto- 
gether in  Switzerland  4,606  factories  of  various  kinds,  subject  to  the  factory 
law.  There  were  (1891)  in  the  various  textile  industries,  1,943  estab- 
lishments, employing  89,901  hands  ;  leather,  caoutchouc,  &c.,  115 
establishments,  with  6,445  hands  ;  articles  of  food,  410,  with  10,702 
hands;  chemical  products,  115,  with  2,696  hands;  wood  industry,  7,234, 
with  5,048  hands  ;  metals,  547,  with  33,056  hands  ;  paper  and  printing,  272, 
with  7, 356  hands ;  building,  102,  with  2,751  hands.  The  Federal  alcohol  regie 
in  the  year  1894-95  sold  58,268  metric  quintals  of  spirits  (36  degrees),  and 
34,869  metric  quintals  of  medicated  spirits.  In  Switzerland  there  are  about 
1,400  hotels,  employing  about  16,000  persons,  the  receipts  of  the  hotels 
amounting  annually  to  about  3,500,000Z. 

Commerce. 
The   special   commerce,   including   precious   metals,   was   as 
follows  in  five  years  : — 
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1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports        .        . 
Exports 

Francs 

1,002,518,276 

724,798,038 

Francs 
982,021,046 
703,856,603 

Francs 
912,586,752 
688,020,282 

Francs 
872,400,629 
695,146,799 

Francs 
880,845,540 
673,004,524 

What  is  known  as  the  effective  imports  (not  including  those 
deposited  in  entrepots)  amounted  to  888,128,557  francs  in  1894, 
and  effective  exports  (not  including  those  taken  out  of  entrepots) 
to  680,971,743  francs.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of 
special  commerce  in  1894  : — 


,  ;„'■  .  ■.               - 

Imports 

Exports 

Francs 

Francs 

Cottons 

,53,492,371 

121,985.469 

Silk 

109,341,787 

180,991,770 

Wools 

44,113,269 

14,677,366     ' 

Other  textiles 

34,434,195 

19,923,059     i 

Useful  metals 

56,399,754 

7,978,277     | 

Mineral  matters 

54,066,964 

2,921,526     1 

Animals 

•      71,715,653 

15,628,031 

Animal  products      .... 

7,420,496 

7,760,733 

Leather  and  boots    .... 

18,817,900 

6,428,965 

Food  stuffs,  tobacco,  spirits,  &c. 

210,960,071 

79,099,660     i 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical   . 

20,506,563 

6,995,025 

Timber 

20,453,186 

4,336,411     i 

Clocks  and  watches .... 

1,602,296 

85,914,409     1 

Machinery  and  carriages  . 

20,912,767 

26,676,363 

Oils  and  fats    .         .         .         . 

9,327,330 

416,360 

Agricultural  products 

6,025,965 

409,664     1 

Literature,  science,  and  art 

13,315,762 

7,212,830     1 

Paper       

5,234,429 

3,393,239     1 

Glass  and  pottery     .... 

8,383,178 

747,681     1 

Manures,  &c 

8,805,052 

2,447,677     1 

Colours 

6,999,056 

14,357,049 

Various 

Total  merchandise   .         .         .         . 

9,303,451 

1,206,185 
611,507,749 

791,631,495 

Precious  metals,  not  coined 

34,251,826 

9,691,514 

,,             ,,        coined    . 

Total 

54,962,219 

51,805,261 

1 

880,845,540 

673,004,524 

In  1894  wheat  was  imported  to  the  value  of  55,141,217  francs,  and  flour 
to  the  value  of  5,961,888  francs ;  cheese  was  exported  to  the  value  of  37,714,639 
francs,  and  condensed  milk  to  the  value  of  18,944,779  francs. 

In  Switzerland,  for  the  majority  of  imports,  the  values  are  fixed  by  a  commission  o 
Exports  nominated  hy  the  Customs  department.  Up  to  1S91  a  single  value  was  fixed  for 
each  class  of  goods,  hut  the  Commission  now  takes  into  account  the  difference  of  prices  in 
different  countries  of  origin.  For  values  of  exports  declarations  are,  in  general,  consideretl 
.sufficient.  Returns  show  the  net  weight,  though  the  gross  weight  also  is  declared.  It  is 
sought  to'  record  as  the  country  of  origin  the  country  of  production,  and  as  the  country  of 
destination  that  where  the  goods  are  to  be  consumed.     When  exact  information  is  no 
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available,  the  most  distant  known  points  of  transit  are  recorded.  In  accordance  with  this 
system,  Swiss  returns  show,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  trade  between  the  Con- 
federation and  Great  Britain,  though,  since  direct  commercial  intercourse  is  impossible,  the 
name  of  Switzerland  does  not  occur  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  special  trade  of  Switzer- 
land in  1894  (including  bullion  but  not  coin).     Much  of  the  trade  with  the 


xiyjllv±\Jl    (./tj UXl l/l. ICO    ID   ICdllV    V^l     l/llC    WXLUIC 

Ul    llctllSlU    l/lctUC    , — 

" 

- 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Francs 

Francs 

GeiTaany 

242,854,722 

157,109,689 

France 

110,251,969 

73,043,608 

Italy 

143,823,682 

37,933,153 

Austria-Hungary      .... 

80,255,683 

39,343,481 

Great  Britain 

43,139,691 

117,579,785      i 

Belgium .         .         .         . 

23,035,085 

11,531,055      1 

Russia 

55,734,590 

22,416,259 

Holland 

3,025,085 

4,142,669 

:  Rest  of  Europe         .... 

18,061,118 

31,720,751 

Total  Europe       .... 

720,181,625 

494,820,450 

Africa 

12,280,662 

5,511,170 

Asia 

31,233,296 

26,330,363 

America 

58,126,391 

90,545,473 

Australia 

4,061,347 

1,596,493 

Not  stated 

— 

2,395,314 

Total 

825,883,321 

621,199,263 

Internal  Communications. 

From  official  returns,  it  appears  that  in  January,  1895,  2,267  miles  of 
railway  were  open  for  traffic.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  lines,  rolling 
stock,  &c.,  up  to  the  end  of  1893  was  1,090,103  050  francs.  The  receipts  in 
1893  amounted  to  101,482,318  francs,  and  expenses  to  60,190,897  francs. 

In  1894  there  were  in  Switzerland  1,491  post-offices  and  1,837  letter- 
boxes;  2,817  higher  functionaries,  and  4,928  employes  (letter  carriers,  &c.). 
•By  the  internal  service  there  were  forwarded  75,794,326  letters,  15,206,150 
post-cards,  24,470,723  packets  of  printed  matter,  86,288,487  newspapers, 
and  3,226,684  sample  and  other  parcels.  In  the  foreign  postal  service  there 
were  transmitted  14,565,304  letters,  5,174,897  post-cards,  and  5,743,218 
packets  of  printed  matter.  Internal  post-office  orders  were  sent  to  the 
amount  of  424,949,138  francs,  and  international  sent  and  received  to  the 
amount  of  35,688,926  francs.  Receipts,  1894,  25,726,133  francs  ;  expenditure, 
24,325,950  francs. 

Switzerland  has  a  very  complete  system  of  telegraphs,  which,  excepting 
wires  for  railway  service,  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  State.  In  1894 
the  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  was  4, 473  miles  ;  the  total  length  of  wire 
being  12,477  miles.  There  were  transmitted  1,818,827  inland  telegrams, 
1,301,376  international,  and  526, 537  in  transit  through  Switzerland.  Number 
of  offices,  1,579.  In  the  telephone  service  there  were  19,814  offices,  4,870  miles 
of  line,  and  25,556  miles  of  wire.  The  receipts  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
services  amounted  to  6,019,352  francs,  and  the  expenses  to  5,325,653  francs. 

Money  and  Credit. 

From  1850  to  1892  the  coins  issued  by  the  Swiss  Confederation  were  of 
the  nominal  value  of  57,083,766  francs,  18,588,000  francs  being  in  twenty- 
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franc  gold  pieces.     In  1894  the  issue  was  of  the  nominal  value  of  5,822,000 
francs,  2,412,000  francs  being  in  twenty-franc  gold  pieces. 

On  December  31,  1894,  there  were  34  banks  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
147,400,000  francs,  and  note  issue  of  182,900,000  francs.  For  1894  the 
average  of  their  general  monthly  balances  was  : — 


Assets 

Francs 

Liabilities 

Francs 

180,711,096 
115,606,366 

14,840,077 
601,084,813 
180,878,882 

11,550,000 ! 

Cash  ami  notes 
Short-dated  debts  . 
Bills  of  exchange    .        . 
Other  debts    .... 
Investments   .... 
Cai)ital  not  paid  up 

Total      .        ;        .        . 

1 

113,663,521 
33,867,370 
212,318,856 
721,198,446 
12,073,041 
11,550,000 

1,104,671,234 

Note  issue       .... 
Short  dated  debts  . 
Bills  of  exchange    . 
Other  debts    .... 
Paid-up  capital,  i-eserves,  (fee. 
Capital  not  paid  up 

Total      .... 

1,104,671,234 

Cantonal  bank  notes  are 

guaranteed 

by  19  cantons. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Franc,  of  10  Bcdzen,  and  100  Happen  or  Centimes. 

Average  rate  of  exchange,  25  "221  francs  =  £1  sterling. 

The  20-franc  piece  is  '900  fine,  the  5-franc  silver  piece  is  '900  fine,  the 
silver  2-franc,  franc,  and  half-franc  are  '835  tine.  Switzerland  belongs  to  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  Centner,  of  50  Kilogrammes  and  100  Pfund  —  110  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  Quintal  =  100  Kilogi-ammes  —  220  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  Arpent  (Land) 
=  8-9ths  of  an  acre. 

The  Pfund,  or  pound,  chief  unit  of  weight,  is  legally  divided  into  decima 
Grammes,  but  the  people  generally  prefer  the  use  of  the  old  halves  and  quar- 
ters, named  Halhpfund,  and  Viertelpfund. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Switzeeland  in  Great  Britain. 
Charge  d'  Affaires. — Charles  D.  Boiircart. 

Secretary. — F.  de  Salis. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Switzerland. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Fred.  R.  St,  John, 
appointed  January  1,  1893. 

Consuls  at  Berne,  Geneva,  and  Zurich,  Vice-Consul  at  Lausanne. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Switzerland 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Eidgenossische  Volksziihlung  vom  1.  December,  1888.     4.     Bern,  1S92. 

Feuille  federale  suisse.    Bern. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     8.     London. 

Geschaftsberichte  des  Schweizerischen  Bundesraths  an  die  Bundesversammiun"-. 
Berne.  1895.  " 

Resultats  du  compte  d'etat  de  la  Confederation  suisse  pour  I'annee  1894.  4.  Berne,  1895, 

Schweizerische  Statistik.  Herausgegeben  vom  Statistischen  Bureau  des  Eidgenosa 
Departments  des  Innern.     Bern,  1895. 

Statistique  du  commerce  de  la  Suisse  avec  I'etranger  en  1894.     Berne,  1895. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Schweiz.     Bern,  1895; 

Voranschlag  der  Schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft  fiir  das  Jahr  1894.    Bern,  1895. 

The  Armed  Strength  of  Switzerland,  by  Colonel  C.  W.  Bowdler  Bell ;  issued  by  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office.     London,  1889. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adams  (Sir  F.  O.),  and  Cunningham  (C.  D.),  The  Swiss  Confederation.     1889. 
Almanach  federal  suisse  pour  1895.     Berne,  1895. 
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^aedeker*8  handbook  for  Switzerland.    16tli  edition.    S.    Leipsic,  1895. 

Bakei-  (Greiifell),  Tlie  Model  Kepublic  :  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Swiss 
rcoplc.     London,  1895. 

Blumer-Heer  (J.  J.),  Handbuch  des  schweizerischen  Bundesstaatsrechtes.  2  vols.  8. 
Schaftbausen,  1863-64.  Staats  und  Rechtsgeschichte  der  schweizerischen  Demokratien.  2 
paits.     8.     St.  Gallen,  1850-59. 

Conlidge  (W.  A.  B.),  Swiss  Travel  and  Swiss  Guide  Books.     8.    London,  1893. 

Curti  (E.),  Geschichte  der  schweizerischen  Volksgesetzgebung.     2nd  ed.     Zurich,  1885. 

Daendliker  (Carl),  Geschichte  der  Schweiz.     2  vols.     Zurich,  1892. 

Deploige  (S.),  Le  Referendum  en  Suisse.     8.     Brussels,  1892. 

Duhs  (Jacob),  Das  oefl'entliche  Recht  der  schweizereien  Eidgenossenschaft.  2  pts.  8. 
Zurich,  1878. 

James  (E.  J.)  (Translator),  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland.  8.  Philadelphia, 
1890. 

Jeiy  (Raoul),  Etudes  sur  la  question  ouvriere  en  Suisse.     S.    Paris,  1893. 

MacCraclan  (W.  D.)»  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic.    8.     London,  1892. 

Magnenat  (J.),  Abrcge  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Suisse.     2nd  Ed.     8.     Lausanne,  1878. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Switzerland. .  18th  ed.     8.     London,  1891. 

Oechsli  (W.),  Die  Anfange  der  schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft.     8.     Ziirich,  1891. 

Reclus  (Elisee),  Nouvelle  Geogiaphie  Universelle.    Vol.  III.     8.     Paris,  1878. 

Beymond  (H.),  Etudes  sur  les  Institutions  civiles  de  la  Suisse.    8.     Geneva,  1885. 
r  Bichman  (I.   B.),   Appenzell:    Pure  Democracy  and  Pastoral  Life  in  Inner-Rhoden. 
London,  1895. 

Billiet  (Albert),  Les  Origines  de  la  Confederation  Suisse— Histoire  et  Legende.  S. 
Geneva  and  Bale,  1868.  Histoire  de  la  Restauratiou  de  la  Republique  de  Geneve.  8.  Geneva, 
1849. 

Sowerhy  (J.),  The  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland.    8.     London,  1892. 

Stead  (R.)  and  Hvg  (L.),  Switzerland.  In  '  Stoiy  of  the  Nations '  Series.  8.  London, 
1890. 

Vmlavft  (F.),  The  Alps.     Translated  by  L.  Brough.     8.     London,  1889. 

Vincent  (J.  M.),  State  and  Federal  Government  in  Switzerland.     8.     Baltimore,  1891. 

Wirth  (Max),  Allgemeine  Beschreibung  und  Statistik  der  Schweiz.  Im  Verein  niit  gegtn 
60  Schweizerischen  Gelehrten  und  Staatsmannern  herausgegeben.  3  vols.  8.  Zurich, 
1871-1875. 
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TONGA. 

King. — George  II.,  bom  June  18,  1874  ;  succeeded  his  great  grandfather, 
George  Tubou,  in  1893. 

There  is  a  Legislative  Assembly  which  meets  every  two  years,  composed 
one  half  of  hereditary  nobles,  who  hold  their  office  subject  to  good  behaviour, 
and  half  of  representatives  elected  for  three  years  by  the  people,  every  adult 
male  who  has  paid  his  taxes  and  is  not  criminally  incapacitated  being  qualified 
to  vote. 

Treaties  of  friendship  and  trade  have  been  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

The  kingdom  consists  of  3  groups  of  islands,  called  respectively,  Tonga, 
Haapai,  and  Vavau,  and  lies  between  15°  and  23°  30'  south,  and  173"  and  177° 
west,  its  western  boundary  being  the  eastern  boundary  of  Fiji,  Area,  374 
square  miles  ;  population,  1893,  17,500,  including  250  foreigners,  mostly 
British.  Capital,  Nukualofa.  The  revenue,  chiefly  from  customs  and  a  poll 
tax  on  natives,  was,  in  1892,  127,062  dollars  ;  expenditure,  120,051  dollars. 
Imports,  1894,  82,831Z.,  exports,  67,633?.  The  imports  are  in  the  following 
order  : — Drapery,  meats,  timber,  breadstuff's,  ironmongery,  the  first  being 
three  times  the  value  of  any  other.  The  imports  are  from  Auckland,  New 
Zealand  (60  per  cent. ) ;  Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  United  Kingdom ;  Germany ; 
Samoa  ;  America  ;  Melbourne.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  exports  are  copra, 
and  the  remainder  mostly  fruits.  Tonnage  entered,  1894  :  73,632  tons,  of 
which  57,298  tons  were  British,  13, 948  tons  Norwegian,  and  921  tons  German. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and  Germany  are 
legal  tender.  The  weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars,  shillings,  and  pence. 

H.B.M.  High  Commissioner  and  Consul- General  for  the  Western  Pacific. — ■ 
Sir  J.  B.  Thurston,  K.C.M.G. 


Deputy -Commissioner  and  Vice-Consul  atTonga. — R.  B.  Leefe. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Tonga.    Annual  Series.     London. 
The  Criminal  and  Civil  Code  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga.    8.    Auckland,  1801. 
Monfat,  A.),  Les  Tonga,  ou  Archipel  des  Amis.     8.    Lyon,  1893. 
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TURKEY 

AND  TRIBUTARY  STATES. 

(Ottoman  Empire.) 

Reigning  Sultan. 

Abdul-Hamid  II.,  born  September  22,  1842  (15  Shaban 
1245),  the  second  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan  Murad  V., 
August  31,  1876. 

Children  of  the  Sultan. 

I.  MehemDied-Selim  Effendi,  born  January  11,  1870.  II. 
Zekie  Sultana,  born  January  12,  1871.  III.  Ndime  Sultana, 
born  August  5,  1876.  IV.  Ahdul-Kadir  Effendi,  born  February 
23,  1878.  V.  Ahmed  EfPendi,  born  March  14,  1878.  VI. 
Ndile  Sultana,  born  January  8,  1884.  VII.  Mehemmed  Burhan 
Eddin  Effendi,  born  December  19,  1885. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Sultan. 

I.  Mohammed  Murad  Effendi,  bom  September  21,  1840 ;  proclaimed 
Sultan  of  Turkey  on  the  deposition  of  his  uncle,  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz,  May 
30,  1876  ;  declared  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  be  suffering  from  idiocy, 
and  deposed  from  the  throne,  August  31,  1876. 

II.  DjemiU  Sultana,  born  August  18,  1843  ;  married,  June  3,  1858,  to 
Mahmoud-Djelal-Eddin  Pasha,  son  of  Ahmet  Feti  Pasha  ;  widow. 

III.  MchemTned-lieshad  Effendi,  born  November  3,  1844 ;  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne. 

IV.  SeniM  Sultana,  born  November  21,  1851  ;  mamed  to  the  late 
Mahmud  Pasha,  son  of  Halil  Pasha. 

V.  Medihe  Sultana,  born  1857  ;  married  (1)  1879,  to  Nedjib  Pasha ; 
widow  1885  ;  (2)  April  30,  1886,  to  Ferid  Pasha. 

VI.  Wahid-Uddin  Effendi,  born  1860. 

VII.  Suleiman  Effendi,  born  Januaiy  12,  1861. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  the  thirty-fourth,  in  male 
descent,  of  the  house  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  and 
the  twenty-eighth  Sultan  since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
By  the  law  of  succession  obeyed  in  the  reigning  family,  the 
crown  is  inherited  according  to  seniority  by  the  male  descendants 
of  Othman,  sprung  from  the  Imperial  Harem.  The  Harem  is 
considered  a  permanent  State  institution.  All  children  born  in 
the  Harem,  whether  offspring  of  free  women  or  of  slaves,  are 
legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage.     The  Sultan  is  succeeded  by  his 
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eldest  son,  but  only,  in  case  there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of 
greater  age. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  for  some  centuries 
to  contract  regular  marriages.  The  inmates  of  the  Harem  come,  by  pur- 
chase or  free  will,  mostly  from  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the 
majority  from  Circassia.  From  among  these  inmates  the  Sultan  designates  a 
certain  number,  generally  seven,  to  be  '  Kadyn,'  or  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  the 
rest,  called  'Odalik,'  remaining  under  them  as  servants.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Harem,  always  an  aged  Lady  of  the  Palace,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
'  Haznadar- Kadyn,'  has  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  through 
the  Guard  of  Eunuchs,  whose  chief,  called  *  Kyzlar- Agassi, '  has  the  same  rank 
as  the  Grand  Vizier,  but  has  the  precedence  if  present  on  state  occasions. 

We  first  hear  of  the  Turks  in  the  year  844  a.d,,  when  they  migrated  from 
Tartary  into  Armenia,  but  they  only  came  into  prominence  about  1030  a.d. 
Under  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  they,  under  the  name  of 
Othman  Turks,  made  themselves  masters  of  several  places  in  Asia,  captured 
Nicea,  and  made  Broussa  their  capital  (1326). 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  was  in  1080,  when  a  body  of 
2,000  crossed  the  Bosphorusto  assist  the  Emperor  Botoniates  against  his  rival. 
By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  reduced  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and 
Bulgaria,  and  were  acknowledged  the  rulers  of  nearly  all  Western  Asia. 
Constantinople  was  first  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1392,  but  was  not  taken  till 
1453.     It  has  since  been  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Mohammed  II.,  its  conqueror,  then  proceeded  to  subdue  Trebizond, 
Wallachia,  Bosnia,  Illyria,  and  the  Morea. 

Under  Bajazet  II.  and  Selim  I.  Egypt  was  totally  subdued,  and  Syria, 
Circassia,  and  Moldavia  passed  under  Turkish  rule.  In  1522  Solyman  I. 
subdued  Rhodes,  and  in  1525  invaded  Hungary  and  invested  Vienna.  This 
siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  reverses.  The  tenitoiy 
under  Turkish  rule  in  Europe  alone  then  extended  over  230,000  square  milesj 
Ever  since,  the  glory  of  the  empire  has  waned.  In  1595  the  Turks  were 
driven  out  of  Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  for  a  time  out  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  1769  war  broke  out  against  Russia,  ending  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  the  Crimea,  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
frontier  to  the  Bug  and  Dnieper,  the  partial  independence  of  the  Danubian 
principalities,  and  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  the  right  of  a  free  passage  for 
their  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles. 

In  1806  war  with  Russia  was  again  resumed,  and  resulted  in  the  extension 
of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Pruth  (1812).  The  Greek  war  for  independence 
(1822-28)  ended,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  foreign  Powers,  in  the  loss 
of  that  kingdom.  In  1833  Russia  was  successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt,  but  the  hold  of  Turkey  over  Egypt  was  from 
that  time  nominal.  By  the  Treaty  of  1841,  Turkey  was  virtually  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers,  who  guaranteed  its  integrity  and 
independence.  In  1854  war  was  declared  by  Russia,  but  although  assisted  by 
England  and  France,  and  successful  in  its  warlike  operations,  Turkey  derived 
no  benefit  from  it.  In  1858  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  united  to  declare  what 
was  practically  their  independence.  The  war  against  Russia  in  1876  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Roumelia,  Thessaly,  and  a  strip  of  Eastern 
Armenia,  also  in  the  entire  independence  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro, and  in  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria  and 
of  Cyprus  by  England. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names,  with  date  of  accession,  of  the  thirty- 
four  sovereigns  who  ruled  Turkey  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  reigning  house  : — 
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House  of  Othman. 


Othman 
Orchan 
Murad  I.     . 
Bajazet  I.,    * 

bolt ' 
Interregnum 
Mohammed  I 
Murad  II.  , 


The  Thunder- 


1299 
1326 
1360 

1389 
1402 
1413 
1421 


Tlie   Magni- 


Mohammed   11. ,   Conqueror 

of  Constantinople    .         .     1451 

Bajazet  II. 

Selim  I.      . 

Solyman   I.,    ' 
ficent '     . 

Selim  II.     . 

Murad  III. 

Mohammed  III 

Ahmet  I.     . 

Mustapha  I 

Osman  I. 


1481 
1512 

.  1520 

.  1566 

.  1574 

.  1595 

.  1603 

1617-1618 


Murad  IV.,  'The  Intrepid 

Ibrahim 

Mohammed  IV. 

Solyman  II.    . 

Ahmet  II. 

Mustapha  II, 

Ahmet  III.     . 

Mahmoud  I,  . 

Osman  II. 

Mustapha  III. 

Abdul  Hamid  I, 

Selim  III.       . 

Mustapha  IV, 

Mahmoud  II. 

Abdul-Medjid 

Abdul-Aziz     . 

Murad  V. 

May  20— Aug.  31 
Abdul-Hamid  II 


1623 
1640 
1649 
1687 
1691 
1695 
1703 
1730 
1754 
1757 
1774 
1788 
1807 
1808 
1839 
1861 

1876 
1876 


The  civil  list  of  the  Sultan  is  variously  reported  at  from  one  to  two  millions 
sterling.  To  the  Imperial  family  belong  a  great  number  of  crown  domains, 
the  income  from  which  contributes  to  the  revenue.  The  finances  of  the  civil 
list  have  of  late  been  put  into  order,  but  are  still  reported  to  be  insuificient  to 
cover  the  expenditure  of  the  Court  and  Harem,  numbering  altogether  over 
five  thousand  individuals.  The  amount  charged  to  the  Budget  of  1880  was 
P.  62,747,116  for  the  Palace,  and  P.  23,750,212  for  the  Crown  princes.  Total, 
about  785,000Z. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  truths  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Prophet.  Next  to  the  Koran,  the  laws  of  the  '  Multeka,'  a  code 
formed  of  the  supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  sentences  and  decisions  of  his  immediate  successors,  are 
binding  upon  the  Sovereign  as  well  as  his  subjects.  Another 
code  of  laws,  the  '  Cahon  nameh,'  formed  by  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  from  a  collection  of  '  hatti-sheriffs,'  or  decrees, 
issued  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  is  held  in  general  obedience, 
but  merely  as  an  emanation  of  human  authority. 

The  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  exercised,  under 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  Sultan,  by  two  high  dignitaries,  the 
Sadr-azam,'  or  Grand  Vizier,  the  head  of  the  temporal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  '  Sheik-ul-Islam,'  the  head  of  the  Church.  Both 
are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  the  latter  with  the  nominal 
concurrence  of  the  'Ulema,'  a  body  comprising  the  clergy  and 
chief  functionaries  of  the  law,  over  which  the  '  Sheik-ul-Islam ' 
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presides,  although  he  himself  does  not  exercise  priestly  functions. 
Connected  with  the  '  Ulema '  are  the  '  Mufti/  the  interpreters  of 
the  Koran.  The  Ulema  comprise  all  the  great  judges,  theo- 
logians, and  jurists,  and  the  great  teachers  of  literature  and 
science  who  may  be  summoned  by  the  Mufti.  The  principal 
civic  functionaries  bear  the  titles  of  Eifendi,  Bey,  or  Pasha. 

Forms  of  constitution,  after  the  model  of  the  West  European 
States,  were  drawn  up  at  various  periods  by  successive  Ottoman 
Governments,  the  first  of  them  embodied  in  the  '  Hatti-Huma- 
youn'  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  proclaimed  February  18,  1856, 
and  the  most  recent  in  a  decree  of  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II.,  of 
November,  1876.  But  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects  of 
reform  appears  entirely  impossible  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Grand  Yizier,  as  head  of  the  Government  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Sovereign,  is  assisted  by  the  Medjliss-i-Hass,  or  Privy 
Council,  which  corresponds  to  the  British  Cabinet.  The 
Medjliss-i-Hass  consists  of  the  following  members: — 1.  The 
Grand  Yizier;  2.  The  Sheik-ul-Islam  ;  3.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior ;  4.  The  Minister  of  War ;  5.  The  Minister  of  Evkaf 
(Worship);  6.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  7.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Works;  8.  President  of  Council  of  State; 
9.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  10.  Minister  of  Finance; 
11.  Minister  of  Marine;  12.  Minister  of  Justice;  13.  Minister 
of  Civil  List. 

The  whole  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  thirty-one  Vilayets, 
or  governments,  and  subdivided  into  Sanjaks,  or  provinces, 
Kazas,  or  districts,  Nahies,  or  subdistricts,  and  Karies,  or 
communities.  A  Yali,  or  governor-general,  who  is  held  to 
represent  the  Sultan,  and  is  assisted  by  a  provincial  council,  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  Yilayet.  The  provinces,  districts,  &c., 
are  subjected  to  inferior  authorities  (Mutesarifs,  Cai'makams, 
Mudirs  and  Muktars)  under  the  superintendence  of  the  principal 
governor.  The  division  of  the  country  into  Vilayets  has  been 
frequently  modified  of  late  for  political  reasons.  For  similar 
reasons  six  of  the  Sanjaks  of  the  empire  are  governed  by 
Mutesarifs  appointed  directly  by  the  Sultan,  and  are  known  as 
Mutessarifats.  All  subjects,  however  humble  their  origin,  are 
eligible  to,  and  may  fill,  the  highest  offices  in  the  State. 

Under  the  capitulations  foreigners  residing  in  Turkey  are 
under  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries,  and  are  amenable 
for  trial  (in  cases  in  which  Turkish  subjects  are  not  concerned) 
to  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  their  consul.  Foreigners  who  own 
real  property  are  amenable  to  the  Ottoman  civil  courts  in  ques- 
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tions  relative  to  their  landed  property.  Cases  between  foreign 
and  Turkish  subjects  are  tried  in  the  Ottoman  courts,  a  drago- 
man of  the  foreign  consulate  being  present  to  see  that  the  trial 
be  according  to  the  law ;  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence,  if 
against  the  foreigner,  to  be  through  his  consulate.  Cases  between 
two  foreign  subjects  of  different  nationalities  are  tried  in  the 
court  of  the  defendant. 

Grand  Vizier. — Khalil  Rifaat  Pasha,  appointed  November  7, 
1895. 

Sheik-ul-Islam. — Jemalledin  Effendi,  appointed  September, 
1891. 

Minister  of  Interior. — Mahmud  Jellaleddin  Pasha,  appointed 
November  7,  1895. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Tewfik  Pasha,  appointed 
November  7,  1895. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Nazif  Pasha,  re-appointed  January  29, 
1896. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Abdurrahman  Pasha,  appointed  November 
7,  1895. 

President  of  the  Council  of  State. — Said  Pasha,  appointed 
November  7,  1895. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  total  area  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (including  States 
nominally  subject)  may  be  estimated  at  1,609,240  square  miles, 
and  its  total  population  at  about  39,212,000,  viz.  : — 


Square  Miles 

Population     j 

Immediate  possessions  :— 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa        ....... 

Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Roumelia)  au- 
tonomous           .                           ... 

Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novihazar — 
under  Austria-Hungary      .... 

Samos— tributary  principahty 

Egypt 

61,200 
687,640 
398,738 

4,780,000     ! 

21,608,000     i 

1,300,000     i 

1,147,578 

27,688,000     , 

37,860 

23,570 

232 

400,000 

3,154,375 

1,504,091 

48,500 

6,817,265 

Total        .... 

461,662 

11,524,131 

1,609,240 

39,212,131 

In  the  following  table  the  subdi\ision  by  Vilayets  is  given 
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for   the   immediate  possessions  according  to  the  census  begun  in 
1885,  but  still  incomplete  for  those  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


Vilayets 



Area 
Sq.  Miles 

Population 
(Census) 

Pop.        1 
per  Sq. 
Mile 

Europe : — 

1 

Constantinople    (Eiiropean    and 

1 

Asiatic)          .         .         -         . 

5,8671  ! 

895,470  1 

153 

Adrianople 

15,015     1 

836,044  i 

56 

Salonica     .... 

13,684 

990,400 

72 

Monastir   .... 

7,643 

664,379  : 

87 

Servia  (Mutessaiifat) 

2,895 

100,000  ' 

34 

Kossova    .... 

9,264 

588,282 

63 

Scutari  (Albania) 

4,516 

202,819  i 

45 

Janina 

7,025 

509,151  1 

72                 ; 

Total  (Em-ope)      . 

65,909 

4,786,545 

73 

Asia : — 

1 

Asia  Minor  :— 

Ismid  (Mutessarifat)  . 

4,296 

246,824 

57 

*Broiissa     . 

1       26,248 

1,300,000 

49 

Bigha  (Mutessarifat)  . 

1         2,895 

129,047 

44         i 

Archipelago 

4,963 

325,866 

66         ' 

*  Crete 

1         2,949 

294,192 

96 

Smyrna     . 

j       17,370 

1,390,783 

80 

*Castaniouni 

1       19,300 

1,009,460 

52 

Angora 

32,339 

892,901 

27 

Konia 

35,373 

1,088,100 

31 

Adana 

1        14,494 

402,439 

28 

*Sivas 

i        32,308 

996,120 

31 

Trebizond . 

i        12,082 

1,047,700 

87 

Total  (Asia  Minor) 
Armenia  and  Khitrdlstan  :— 

204,618 

9,123,432 

44 

Erzerouni 

'        29,614 

645,702 

22 

Mamouret-iil-Aziz 

]4,614 

575,314 

39 

Diarbekir 

18,074 

471,462 

26 

^Bitlis 

11,522 

388,625 

34 

*Van 

15,440 

_  i     

376,297 

24 

Total  (Armenia)    . 
Mesopotamia  : — 

89,264 

2,457,400 

27 

1 

Mossul 

29,220 

300,280 

10 

Bagdad      

54,503 

850,000 

15 

*Bassora 

16,482 

200,000 

12 

Total  (Mesopotamia)     . 

100,205 

1,350,280 

13 

I  Of  this  area,  4,709  square  miles  are  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
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Vilayets 

Area 
Sq.  Miles 

Population 
(Census) 

Pop. 

per  Sq. 

Mile 

1 

Syria  :— 

Aleppo 

*Zor  .         .         . 

*Syria 

*Beyrouth 

Jerusalem  (Mutessarifat)     . 

Lebanon  (privileged  Province)    . 

30,304 
38,600 
24,009 
11,773 
8,222 
2,200 

994,604 
100,000 
604,170 
400,000 
339,169 
245,000 

32 
3 
25 
34 
41 
111 

Total  (Syria) 

Arabia  :— 
Hedjaz  (approximate) 
Yemen             ,,                  ,         . 

115,144 

2,676,943 

23 

96,500 
77,200 

3,500,000 
2,500,000 

36 
32 

Total  (Ai-abia) 

173,700 

6,000,0001 

34 

Total  (Asia)  . 

Africa : — 

Tripoli  (approximate)         .          ) 
Benghazi          „                 .          \ 

682,931 

21,608,055 

31 

398,738 

800,000 
500,000 

}    ^ 

Total  (Africa) 

398,738 

1,300,000 

3 

Total  (Turkish  F.mpire). 

1,147,578 

27,694,600 

24 

1  Estimates  of  the  population  of  Arabia  differ  widely.    In  the  '  Bevolkerung  der  Erde  ' 
it  is  put  at  1,050,000,  and  the  entire  population  of  Asiatic  Tui'key  at  15,430,000. 


Accurate  ethnological  statistics  of  the  population  do  not  exist.  In  the 
European  provinces  under  immediate  Turkish  rule,  Turks  (of  Finno-Tataricj 
race),  Greeks,  and  Albanians  are  almost  equally  numerous,  and  constitute  70] 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  Other  races  represented  are  Serbs,  Bulgarians, 
Roumanians,  Armenians,  Magyars,  Gipsies,  Jews,  Circassians.  In  Asiatic! 
Turkey  there  is  a  large  Turkish  element,  with  some  four  million  Arabs,  besides 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Kurds,  Circassians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  numerous  other] 
races.  The  following  are  the  returns  for  Constantinople  (1885),  arranged  in 
order  of  religious  beliefs,  viz.  : — 

Mussulmans,  384,910  ;  Greeks,  152,741  ;  Annenians,  149,590  ;  Bulgarians, 
4,377  ;  Roman  Catholics  (native),  6,442;  Greek  Latins,  1,082;  Protestants 
(native),  819  ;  Jews,  44,361  ;  Foreigners,  129,243.     Total,  873,565. 

The  estimated  populations  of  the  other  largest  towns  are  as  follows 
Salonica,  150,000;  Adrianople,  70,886  ;    Monastir,   45,000  ;  Scutari,   30,000 
Janina,  20,000;  Smyrna,   200,000;  Damascus,   200,000;  Bagdad,   180,000;, 
Aleppo,   120,000;   Erzeroum,  60,000;   Kaisarieh,    60,000;   Mossul,    57,000  ;i 
Sana,  50,000;  Sivas,   48.nQ0  ;   Mecca,  45,000;   Trebizond,  45,000;  Adana, 
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45,000  ;  Diavbekir,  40,000  ;  Broussa,  75,000  ;  Angora,  30,000  ;  Van,  30,000  ; 
Jedda,  30,000;  Jerusalem,  41,000;  Konieh,  25,000;  Chios,  25,000;  Bitlis, 
25,000  ;  Canea,  15,000  ;  Tripoli,  30,000. 

The  Lebanon  is  governed  by  a  Mutessarif  (Christian),  and  has  a  special 
government.  Its  population  is  reckoned  at  245,000  or  about  111  per  square 
mile. 


Eeligion  and  Education. 

The  adherents  of  the  two  great  religious  creeds  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  reduced  in  its  limits  by  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  are  estimated  to  consist  of 
sixteen  millions  of  Mahometans,  and  of  five  millions  of  Christians. 
The  Mahometans  form  the  vast  majority  in  Asia,  but  only  one- 
half  of  the  population  in  Europe.  In  the  Arabian  and  African 
Provinces  the  Mahometans  are  estimated  at  about  seven  millions. 
Recognised  by  the  Turkish  Government  are  the  adherents  of 
seven  non-Mahometan  creeds — namely  :  1 .  Latins,  Franks,  or 
Catholics,  who  use  the  Roman  Liturgy,  consisting  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  settlers  in  the  empire,  and 
proselytes  among  Armenians ;  Bulgarians,  and  others  ;  2.  Greeks  ; 
3.  Armenians  ;  4.  Syrians  and  United  Chaldeans ;  5.  Maronites, 
under  a  Patriarch  at  Kanobin  in  Mount  Lebanon  ;  6.  Protestants, 
consisting  of  converts  chiefly  among  the  Armenians ;  7.  Jews. 
These  seven  religious  denominations  are  invested  with  the  privi- 
lege of  possessing  their  own  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  Bishops  and 
Patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  the  'Chacham- 
Baschi,'  or  high-rabbi  of  the  Jews,  possess,  in  consequence  of  those 
functions,  considerable  influence. 

The  Mahometan  clergy  are  subordinates  to  the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 
Their  offices  are  hereditary,  and  they  can  only  be  removed  by 
Imperial  irade.  A  priesthood,  however,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  meaning  a  separate  class,  to  whom  alone  the  right  of  officiat- 
ing in  religious  services  belongs,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Turkey. 
Not  only  may  officers  of  the  State  be  called  upon  to  perform 
the  rites,  but  any  member  of  the  congregation,  who  has  the 
requisite  voice  and  is  of  reputable  character,  may  be  desired  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Imam,  and  either  recite  verses  of  the  Koran 
or  lead  in  prayer.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Koran  constitutes 
the  code  of  law  and  charter  of  rights,  as  well  as  the  religious 
guide,  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  professors  and  inter- 
preters of  the  law. 
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The  Koran  and  Multeka  encourage  public  education,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  public  schools  have  been  long  established  in  most 
considerable  Turkish  towns  ;  while  '  medresses,*  or  colleges,  with 
public  libraries,  are  attached  to  the  greater  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal mosques.  But  the  instruction  afforded  by  these  establish- 
ments is  rather  limited. 

The  number  of  mosques  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  2,120,  of  which  379  are 
in  Constantinople.  The  number  of  the  clergy  is  11,600.  Connected  with  the 
mosques  are  1,780  elementary  schools,  where  education  is  supplied  gratis.  The 
private  revenue  of  the  Evkaf  (church),  previous  to  the  war  of  1878,  was 
30,200,000  piastres  (251,000Z.)  per  annum,  biit  they  have  now  been  reduced  to 
20,000,000  piastres  (166,000Z.).  The  expenses  are  reckoned  at  15,000,000 
piastres  (125,000Z.).  The  stipend  of  the  shei'k-ul-Islam  7,031,520  piastres 
(59,000Z.),  and  those  of  the  Naibs  and  Muftis  7,876,646  piastres  (66,000Z,),  are 
paid  by  the  State.  The  principal  revenues  of  the  Evkaf  are  derived  from  the 
sale  of  landed  property  which  has  been  bequeathed  it,  and  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Vacouf.  Three-fourths  of  the  urban  property  of  the 
Empire  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Vacouf.  Purchasers  of  property  of  this 
desciiption  pay  a  nominal  annual  rent  to  the  Evkaf;  but  should  they  die 
without  direct  heirs  the  property  reverts  to  the  Church.  The  amount  paid 
direct  by  the  State  to  the  Evkaf  in  1880  (the  lastregularbudget)  was  6,910,240 
piastres  (57,000Z. ).  The  budget  for  the  same  year  shows  the  following  amounts 
as  paid  by  the  State  for  religious  purposes  : — Toward  the  expenses  of  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  and  presents,  13,139,529  piastres  (109,000Z.)  ;  for  the  public 
reading  of  the  Koran,  12,747,395  piastres  (106,000Z.)  ;  subvention  to  Tekos 
(monasteries),  776,250  piastres  (6,6001). 


Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  Turkish  indebtedness  : — 


Year  of 

Original 

Converted 

Year  of 

Original 

Inter- 

Purpose      1 

1 
1 

Issue 

Amount 

into 

Issue 

Amount 

est 

£ 

£ 

Pr.  cent. 

1854 

5,000,000 

1894.  3j]).c. 

1885 

930,000 

Railway 

1855 

5,000,000 

188() 

5,909,080 

Bank  Paym. 

1858 

5,000,000 

1881.  A. 

1888 

1,500,000 

1860 

2,037,220 

—      B. 

1890 

7,827,240 

Conversion 

1862 

8,000,000 

—      A. 

1890 

4,545,000 

Consolid. 

1863-4 

6,000,000 

-      B. 

1891 

6,316,920 

Conversion 

1865 

6,000,000 

—      C. 

1894 

900,000 

Turabeki  Co. 

1865 

87,200,0005 

—      D. 

1894 

8,212,.S40 

H 

Conversion 

1869 

2,480,000 

1894 

1,600,000 

4 

Railway 

1869 

22,177,220 

1881.  C. 

1871 

5,700,000 

1894.  J5jp.c. 

1870-72 

32,000,000  3 

1881.  D. 

1872 

11,126,200 

—      B. 

1873 

27,777,780 

—      C 

1877 

5,000,000 

1891.  4  p.c. 

1878 

7,427,260 

1890.  4  p.c. 

1  Approximate. 
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r 

j|  The  loans  ot  1854,  1871,  and  1877  were  secured  on  the  Egyptian  tribute  ; 

r  that  of  1878  (issued  to  consolidate  advances  by  Galata  bankers)  at  first  on  the 
Customs  but  afterwards  by  a  first  charge  on  the  indirect  contributions  con- 
ceded to  the  bondholders.  The  loan  of  1855  was  guaranteed  by  France  and 
England,  and  that  of  1869  of  2,480,000Z.  was  redeemed  by  October,  1873. 
The  Ottoman  Government  being  unable  to  meet  its  liabilities,  made  an 
arrangement  with  its  creditors,  confirmed  by  the  Irade  of  December  8/20,  1881. 
All  the  loans  then  outstanding  (with  the  exceptions  mentioned)  were  with  the 
arrears  of  interest  reduced  and  converted  into  the  four  series  denoted  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D.  A  Council  of  Administration  at  Constantinople  was 
appointed,  and  to  it  were  handed  over  for  distribution  among  the  bondholders 
the  funds  derived  from  the  excise  duties,  from  the  Bulgarian,  Eastern 
Roumelian,  and  Cyprus  tribute,  and  from  the  tax  on  Persian  tobacco.  The 
sum  of  536,363Z.  was  to  be  deducted  for  the  service  of  the  debt  of  1878,  and 
the  balance  was  to  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  four  series,  four- fifths  to 
interest  and  one-fifth  to  amortisation.  The  interest  was  never  to  exceed  4  per 
cent.,  and  any  surplus  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  government,  The  interest 
paid  has  only  been  1  per  cent,  but  the  reserve  fund  has  accumulated  to 
308,260^.  The  Council  of  Administration  now  undertakes  the  service  of  all 
the  Turkish  loans  except  those  secured  on  the  Egyptian  tribute,  the  guaran- 
teed loan  of  1855,  the  loan  of  1886  secured  on  the  Customs,  and  the  Tumbeki 
loan  of  1894  (900,000^.). 


The  net  amount  of  the  revenues  collected  by  the  Council  of  Administration 
has  been  as  follows  : — 


1885-86  . 

.  £1,702,938 

1890-91  . 

.  £1,808,294 

1886-87  . 

.     1,604,277 

1891-92  . 

.     1,878,945 

1887-88  . 

.     1,659,889 

1892-93  . 

.     1,989,838 

1888-89  . 

.     1,732,510 

1893-94  . 

.     1,970,456 

1889-90  . 

.     1,860,033 

1894-95  . 

.     1,976,687 

The  amounts  collected  during  the  years   1893-94  and  1894-95,  were   as 
follows  : — 


—                   1    1893-94 

1894-95 

I 

'  Tobacco  Regie  . 
Eastern  Roumelia    . 
Cyprus 
Tumbeki  duty   . 

!               Total      . 
j  Expenses  . 

Net  revenue 

1893-94    j    1894-95 

Salt    .        .        .      -x   ' 
Spirits        .        .       1 

fSSs  ;    :    y  «''■''' 

Silk     .       .       .       1  i 

Arrears  of  tobacco  ^ 

Tobacco  tenth    .         .         85,823 

1 

£ 

984,993 

92,804 

i 
1 

£ 

708,375 

136,823 

92,336 

45,000 

£  1 
716,522  j 
136,823  1 

92,336  ! 

45,000 

2,062,503 
92,038 

2,068,478 
91,790 

1,970,465  1 1,976,687 

The    condition 
1895  :  — 


the   Turkish   debt   was   as  follows   in   the  middle  of 
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Dealt  in  London. 

Series  A  (in  1881,  £7,183,872),  outstanding 
Series  B  (      ,,  10,241,048) 

Series  C(      ,,  30,832,511) 

Series  D(      ,,  43,968,396) 

Five  per  cent  loan  of  1888    . 
Conversion  loan  of  1890 
Four  per  cent  loan  of  1890  , 
1891   . 
Tliree-and-a-half  per  cent  loan  of  1894 
Paris  loan  of  1894  (40,000,000  francs) 

Total  .         . 

Not  Dealt  in  London 

Lottery  bonds 

Seven  per  cent  loan  of  1885 

Five  per  cent  loan  of  1886  . 

Four  per  cent  (Tumbeki)  bonds  of  1894 

Total 


1,421,762 
8,460,305 
29,477,171 
42,744,465 
1,301,318 
7,417,318 
4,280,760 
6,219,920 
8,212,340 
1,584,000 

110,419,359 


13,325,013 

770,906 

5,275,988 

886,635 


20,258,542 

There  is  in  addition  the  war  indemnity  to  Russia  of  32,000,000Z.,  which  by 
negotiation  it  has  been  agreed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  320,000^.  per  annum  with- 
out interest.  The  revenues  of  the  Province  of  Konia  have  been  assigned  as 
guarantee  for  this  annual  payment. 

The  internal  debt  now  consists  of  £T1, 140,000  owing  to  savings  banks, 
£T500,000  advanced  by  the  Pension  Fund  Department,  £T130,000  by  the 
agricultural  banks,  £T838,000  in  bonds,  £T500,000  through  old  forced  loans. 
Interest  on  these  advances  is  very  irregularly  paid. 

Defence. 
I.  Frontiers. 

Turkey  occupies  the  South-Eastern  corner  of  Europe  and  the 
Western  portion  of  Asia. 

The  boundaries  of  Turkey  have  been  considerably  modified 
of  late  years.  European  Turkey  has  for  frontier  States  in  the 
north,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Eastern 
Roumelia.  The  frontiers  are  mountainous  towards  the  east,  but 
at  many  points  passage  is  easy. 

The  western  frontier  of  European  Turkey  is  formed  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas.  Its  southern  limits  are  formed  by 
Thessaly,  the  ^gean  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Bosphorus,  the  shores  of  which  are  strongly  fortified. 

Asiatic  Turkey  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles. 

The  boundaries  to  the  west  are  the  Archipelago,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Arabia  Petrea,  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Its  limits  to  the 
south  are  Central  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  those  to  the  east 
Persia  and  Trans-Caucasia  (Russia),  the  chief  stronghold  near  the 
Russian  frontier  being  Erzeroum. 
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II.  Army. 

In  Turkey  all  Mussulmans  over  20  years  of  age  are  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice, and  this  liability  continues  for  20  years.  Non- Mahometans  are  not 
liable,  but  pay  an  exemption  tax  of  about  six  shillings  per  head,  levied  on 
males  of  all  ages.  Nomad  Arabs,  though  liable,  furnish  no  recruits,  and 
many  nomad  Kurds  evade  service.  The  army  consists  of  (1)  the  Nizam,  or 
Regular  Army,  and  its  reserves  ;  (2)  the  Redif  or  Landwehr ;  and  (3)  the 
3Iusiahfuz  or  Landsturm.  Conscripts  are  divided  into  the  first  and  second 
levies.  The  former  serve  6  years  in  the  Nizam — 4  with  the  colours  and  2  in 
the  reserve  ;  8  years  in  the  Kedif— 4  in  the  first  ban  and  4  in  the  second  ;  and 

6  years  in  the  Mustahfuz  ;  20  years  in  all.  The  latter  consist  of  those  not 
drawn  for  the  contingent.  They  form  what  is  called  the  Tcrtib  Sani  and  the 
Mainsiz;  they  constitute  part  of  the  reserve,  undergoing  from  6  to  9  months'  drill 
in  the  first  year  of  service,  and  30  days'  drill  at  their  homes  in  subsequent  years. 

The  whole  empire  is  divided  into  7  army  districts,  with  which  are  associated 

7  corps  d'armee  called  Ordus,  with  their  headquarters  respectively  at : — 1, 
Constantinople  ;  2,  Adrianople  ;  3,  Monastir ;  4,  Erzinjan  ;  5,  Damascus  ;  6, 
Baghdad  ;  7,  Sanaa  (the  Yemen).  The  troops  of  the  7th  district  are  recruited 
chiefly  from  the  4  th  and  5th  districts,  while  the  garrisons  of  Crete  and  Tripoli 
are  recruited  from  the  1st,  2nd,  and  5th  districts. 

The  Nizam  infantry  is  organised  in  companies,  battalions,  regiments, 
brigades,  and  divisions.  It  contains  66  regiments  of  the  line,  each  with  4 
battalions,  except  three  which  have  3  battalions  ;  2  regiments  of  Zouaves 
of  2  battalions  each  ;  1  regiment  of  firemen  of  4  battalions  ;  and  15  battalions 
of  rifles.  There  are  also  12  battalions  of  Tripolitan  militia  for  local  service. 
Each  battalion  of  the  line.  Zouaves  and  rifles,  consists  of  4  companies.  Two 
line  regiments  form  a  brigade,  2  brigades  and  a  rifle  battalion  form  an  infantry 
division,  and  2  divisions  form  an  ordu.  Each  line  and  rifle  battalion,  on  a 
war  footing,  has  24  officers,  62  non-commissioned  officers,  and  836  men,  the 
total  being  922  men  of  all  ranks,  with  51  horses.  The  peace  strength  varies 
from  250  to  550,  according  to  the  locality.  The  total  war  establishment  of  a 
regiment  of  4  battalions  is  3,764  men  of  all  ranks,  with  207  horses.  The 
infantry  are  armed  with  the  Martini-Peabody  rifle.  There  are  220,000  Mauser 
magazine  rifles  ('37)  in  store,  but  none  have  been  issued.  A  small-bore 
Mauser  ( "3)  is  being  supplied. 

The  Redif  is  organised  in  two  bans.  (An  enactment  for  their  fusion  into 
one  has  as  yet  been  only  partially  applied. )  The  first  ban  consists  of  48 
regiments ;  8  of  4  battalions  from  each  of  the  first  6  ordu  districts.  The 
second  ban  consists  of  40  regiments,  8  of  4  battalions  from  each  of  the  first 
5  ordu  districts.  On  a  war  footing  the  establishments  of  the  Redif  are  intended 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Nizam,  but  battalions  are  often  1,200  strong. 

The  Nizam  cavalry  consists  of  38  regiments  of  the  line,  2  regiments  of  the 
guard,  and  2  squadrons  of  mounted  infantry  (at  Yemen).  There  is  no  Redif 
cavalry  organised.  The  line  and  guard  regiments  each  consist  of  5  squadrons, 
the  fifth  being  a  depot.  The  guard  regiments  are  quartered  at  Constantinople, 
and  belong  to  the  first  ordu.  Of  the  line  regiments,  36  are  formed  into  6 
cavalry  divisions,  one  to  each  ordu,  and  2  other  regiments  belong  to  the 
garrison  at  Tripoli.  There  are  thus  202  squadrons  of  cavalry,  of  which  40 
are  depot  squadrons.  The  war  establishment  of  a  regiment  consists  of  39 
oificers  and  647  men,  686  in  all,  or,  adding  the  depot  squadrons,  854  of  all 
ranks.  Each  regiment  has  880  horses,  inclusive  of  train.  It  is  proposed  to 
form  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ordu  districts  48  regiments  of  militia  or 
Hamadieh  cavalry,  commanded  by  tribal  leaders,  and  associated  with  the 
regular  army.  The  tribes  will  find  the  men,  horses,  and  equipment,  and  the 
Government  the  armament.  Each  regiment  will  have  from  512  to  1,152  men 
in  from  4  to  6  squadrons. 
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The  field  artillery  is  being  reorganised  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
sanctioned  in  1891,  whereby  the  force  will  be  considerably  strengthened.  It 
is  intended  that  each  of  the  first  5  ordus  shall  have  one  battalion  with  3 
batteries  of  horse  artillery,  and  six  regiments  of  field  and  mountain  artillery, 
comprising  30  batteries  of  field  and  6  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  each 
battery  having,  on  war  footing,  6  guns.  Each  of  these  groups  of  6  regiments 
will  form  3  brigades  of  which  one  will  be  attached  to  the  Nizam,  another  to 
the  first  ban,  and  the  third  to  the  second  ban  of  their  respective  ordus.  The 
sixth  ordu  will  have  two  regiments  of  artillery  with,  altogether,  12  field  and 
2  mountain  batteries.  The  seventh  ordu  will  have  3  field  and  4  mountain 
batteries.  Crete  will  have  4  mountain  batteries,  and  Tripoli  4  field  and  2 
mountain  batteries.  Turkey  will  thus  have,  in  all,  15  batteries  of  horse 
artillery,  169  field  and  42  mountain  batteries  with  a  total  of  1,356  guns.  To 
the  first  ordu  there  are  two  ammunition  trains,  to  the  other  five  only  one. 
The  transport  consists  generally  of  pack  animals.  On  a  war  footing,  the 
establishment  of  a  field  battery  consists  of  about  137  officers  and  men  with  100 
horses.  Of  fortress  artillery  there  are  38  battalions,  of  which  18  belong  to  the 
ordus,  located  chiefly  at  Constantinople  and  Erzeroum,  and  20  to  the 
Ordnance  Department.  Of  these,  12  companies  are  in  tlie  Bosphonis  bat- 
teries, 8  in  the  Bulair  lines,  and  the  remainder  in  Mediterranean  fortresses. 

There  are  19  engineer  companies  (pioneers),  and  4  telegraph  companies 
distributed  among  the  7  ordus,  the  second  ordu  having,  besides,  a  pontoon 
train.  There  are  also  12  engineer  companies  and  4  torpedo  companies  belong- 
ing to  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  train  service,  so  far  as  it  exists,  consists 
of  13  companies.  The  supply  service  is  almost  entirely  statt";  extraneous 
transport  would  be  required  for  commissariat  supplies.  The  medical  service 
consists  only  of  medical  officers  and  apothecaries  ;  there  are  no  bearers  nor 
cadres  for  field  hospitals.  There  are  117  battalions  of  gendarmerie,  a  military 
organisation  under  civil  control  in  time  of  peace. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  effective  combatant  services  of  the 
Turkish  Army  : — 

Infantry     648  battalions     583,200  men 

Cavalry      202  squadrons     55,300     ,, 

Artillery     1,356  guns     54,720    ,, 

Engineers 39  companies    7,400     ,, 

Total 700,620    7, 

III.  Navy. 

A  survey  of  the  Turkish  navy  reveals  it  as  mainly  an  obsolescent,  and 
in  great  part  already  an  obsolete  fighting  force,  giving  small  evidence  of 
renewed  vitality.  It  was  weakened  at  one  time  by  the  sale  of  some  of  its 
best  ships  to  other  powers,  and,  until  recently,  all  activity  was  relaxed.  With 
four  exceptions  all  the  armourclad  vessels  at  present  on  the  list  were  acquired 
abroad,  mostly  in  England.  Three  ships  only  can  now  be  counted  as  sea- 
going armourclads  of  fighting  value,  for  the  rest  are  all  of  such  small  displace- 
ment (the  latest  of  these  dating  from  1875),  or  were  built  so  longt'ago  (1864-65) 
as  to  belong  now  to  the  classes  of  convoying  cruisers  and  local  defence  vessels. 

Information  concerning  the  state  of  advancement  of  ships  in  hand,  as 
generally  of  the  cor^dition  of  the  Turkish  navy,  is  not  readily  accessible,  but 
the  following  table  of  its  strength  is  based  upon  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able. It  excludes  transports,  training  ships,  and  non-effective  vessels.  On 
the  whole  it  errs  by  giving  a  picture  too  favourable.  Many  of  the  smaller 
vessels  are  j^robably  useless.  The  table  is  framed  upon  the  plan  uniformly 
adopted  in  this  book,  which  is  explained  in  the  Introductory  Table. 
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Launched 
Dec.  1895 

Build- 
ing 

Launched 
Dec.  1895 

Build- 
ing 

Battleship,  1st  class     . 

3rd    „        . 

Port  Defence  Ships 

Cruisers,  1st  class  (a)  . 

„        ib)   . 

, ,       2nd  class  .     . 

1 

1 

7 
9 

1 
2 

Cruisers,  3rd  class  {a)    . 
„         (b)    . 
Torpedo  craft,  1st  class. 
„     2nd    „ 
„         „      3rd     „ 

22 

29 
19 

7 

8 
11 

The  table  which  folloAvs  of  the  Turkish  armourclad  fleet  is  arranged  in 
chronological  order  (the  cruisers  following  the  battleships  and  port  defence 
vessels),  like  other  similar  tables  in  this  book.  In  the  first  list  the  ships 
named  in  italics  are  port  defence  vessels  ;  the  numbers  following  the  names 
of  two  other  ships  indicate  the  battleship  classes  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned  in  the  above  estimate  of  strength.  In  the  list  of  first-class  cruisers 
all  are  named  in  italics  because  armoured,  and  those  in  the  b  category  are 
admitted  mainly  for  convoying  purposes.  Turkey  possesses  but  one  vessel 
having  the  qualities  here  taken  to  be  necessary  in  a  first-class  cruiser,  a  {i.e. 
displacement  of  5,000  tons  or  more,  and  presumed  speed  of  at  least  17 
knots)  viz.,  the  unfinished  armourclad  Abdul  Kader.  Abbreviations  : — a.g.b. 
armoured  gunboat ;  bar.,  barbette  ;  c.6.,  central  battery;  t.,  turret ;  Q.F.,  quick- 
firing.     In  the  column  of  armaments,  light  and  machine  guns  are  not  given. 


.2     ' 

"H*                   Name 

a     i  'ch^ 

i-ll 

Armament. 

t| 

il 

-2 

II 

^ 
^ 

330 

3 

ss 

-1 

a.  g.  h. 

Feth-eUslam       . 

1864 

2  7in.  (Armstrong)     . 

m 

8-0 

a.  g.  b. 

Memdouiyeh 

1864 

330 

3 

Ditto          .        .        .        . 

290 

8-0 

bar. 

Aziziyeh 

1864 

6,400 

H 

2  llin. ;  8  5-9in.  ;   6  3 -gin 
(Krupp)  .... 

2 

3,740 

12-0 

bar.  j  Mahmoudiyeh      . 

1864 

6,400 

5? 

Ditto 

2 

3,740 

12-0 

bar.     Osmaniyeh  . 

1864 

6,400 

5? 

Ditto 

2 

3,740 

12-0 

bar. 

Orkaniyeh 

1865 

6,400 

5: 

Ditto 

3,740 

12-0 

c.  b. 

Mesoudiyeh  (3)    . 

1874 

8,990 

12 

12     lOin.    (18-ton,    Arm., 
muz.)  ;  3  5-9in.  (Krupp). 

7,800 

13  0 

a.  g.  b. 

Hisber. 

1875 

400 

3 

2  5-9in.  (Krupp) 

400 

VO 

c.  b. 

Hamidiyeh  (1)     . 
First-class  cruiser  a : 

1885 

6,700 

9 

10  10-2in.;  2  6-6in.  (Krupp) 

'i 

6,800 

13  0 

bar. 

Abdul  Kader     _.        . 
First-class  cruisers  b : 

8,000 

14 

4  llin.;  6  5-9in.    (Krupp), 
lOQ.F 

10 

11,500 

... 

e.  b. 

Assar-i-Shefket    . 

1868 

2,050 

6 

1  9in. ;  4  7in.  (Armstrong) 

1,750 

11-3 

e.  b. 

Nedjim-i-Shefket . 

1868 

2,050 

6 

Ditto 

1,900 

11-3 

e.  b. 

Assar-i-Tevfik 

1868 

4,600 

8 

8  9-4in.;  2  8-2in.  (Krupp)  . 

3,560 

13-3 

t. 

Hufzi-i-Rahman  . 

1868 

2,500 

5i 

2  9in.;  2  7in.(Arm.);  Ijoin 
(Krupp). 

200 
nominal 

12-0 

e.  b. 

Avni-Illah    . 

1869 

2,310 

6 

4  9in.  (Armstrong)     . 

1 

2,200 

12-2 

e.  b. 

Idjlaliyeh    . 

1870 

2,240 

6 

2  9in.  ;    2  7in.  (Arm.);  1 
5-9in.  (K.)       . 

1,800 

11-0 

e.  b. 

Feth-i-Boulend    . 

1870 

2,720 

9 

4  9in.  (Armstrong)     . 

i 

4,200 

14  0 

e.  b. 

Mouin-i'Zaffer     . 

1869 

2,330 

6 

4   9in.    (Arm.);    1   4-7in. 
(Krupp) .        .        .        . 

2,200 

12-5 

e.  b. 

Moukadem-i-Hair 

1872 

2,680 

9 

Ditto 

... 

3,000 

12-5 

3   TJ 
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The  old  sister  battleships,  named  above  as  port-defence  vessels,  Aziziyeh, 
Mahmoudiyeh,  Orkaniyeh,  and  Osmaniyeh  (6,400  tons),  are  being,  or  have 
been,  transformed  by  having  barbette  turrets  placed  at  each  end  of  their 
batteries  for  the  heavy  Krupp  guns  (the  hope  being  to  fit  them  for  something 
more  than  local  defence).  An  armourclad  of  6,700  tons,  the  Ilamidiyeh,  was 
launched  at  Constantinople  in  1885,  and  is  said,  after  long  delays,  to  have 
made  her  trials,  but  it  is  believed  that  not  all  her  guns  are  even  now  mounted. 
This  vessel,  the  Mesoudiyeh,  and  the  unfinished  armoured  barbette  cruiser 
Abdul  Kader,  are  the  largest  ships  in  the  Turkish  navy.  The  Mesoudiyeh 
is  332  feet  long,  with  extreme  beam  of  59  feet.  She  is  constnicted  on  the 
central  battery  principle,  resembling  our  own  Hercules,  and  has  on  the  main 
deck  a  12-gun  battery  of  18-ton  muzzle-loading  Armstrongs,  and  side  plating 
12  inches  thick  at  the  water-line.  The  Abdul  Kader  displaces  8,000  tons,  is 
340  feet  in  length,  and  is  to  be  provided  with  engines  of  11,500  horse-power, 
which  should  give  a  high  speed.  The  chief  armament  will  be  4  11  inch  guns. 
The  Hundevendighiar,  and  a  sister  ship  in  course  of  construction,  are  deck-pro- 
tected cruisers  of  4,050  tons,  intended  to  steam  12  knots,  and  it  is  said  that 
two  others  of  the  same  type  are  '  contemplated. '  Three  smaller  vessels  of  like 
character  (1,600  tons)  are  also  in  hand,  and  a  composite  third  class  cruiser,  the 
Loutfi-Humayoun  (1,300  tons),  and  a  22  knot  torpedo-catcher,  the  Shahin-i- 
Deryah,  were  launched  in  1892.  Torpedo  craft  are  being  built  at  Elbing,  but 
the  whole  torpedo  flotilla  is  of  very  doubtful  value,  and  the  station  on  the 
Golden  Horn  is  still  uncompleted.  The  flagship  Assar-i-  Tevjik  has  been  for 
two  years  without  boilers. 

For  the  navy  of  Turkey  the  crews  are  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
land  forces,  partly  by  conscription,  and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The 
time  of  service  in  the  navy  is  twelve  years,  five  in  active  service,  three  in  the 
reserve,  and  four  in  the  Redif.  The  nominal  strength  of  the  navy  is  6  vice- 
admirals,  11  rear-admirals,  208  captains,  289  commanders,  228  lieutenants, 
187  ensigns,  and  30,000  sailors,  besides  about  9,000  marines. 

Production  and  Industry. 
Land  in  Turkey  is  held  under  four  different  forms  of  tenure — 
namely,  1st,  as  '  Miri,'  or  Crown  lands ;  2nd,  as  '  Vacouf,'  or  pious 
foundations ;  3rd,  as  *  Mulikaneh,'  or  Crown  grants ;  and  4th,  as 
'  Miilk,'  or  freehold  property.  The  first  description,  the  '  miri,'  or 
Crown  lands,  which  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan,  are  held  direct  from  the  Crown.  The  Government  grants 
the  right  to  cultivate  an  unoccupied  tract  on  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain fees,  but  continues  to  exercise  the  rights  of  seigniory  over  the 
land  in  question,  as  is  implied  in  the  condition  that  if  the  owner 
neglects  to  cultivate  it  for  a  period  of  three  years  it  is  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  The  second  form  of  tenure,  the  '  vacouf,'  was  insti- 
tuted originally  to  provide  for  the  religion  of  the  State  and  the 
education  of  the  people,  by  the  erection  of  mosques  and  schools  ; 
but  this  object  has  been  set  aside,  or  neglected,  for  several 
generations,  and  the  '  vacouf '  lands  have  mostly  been  seized  by 
Government  officials.  The  third  class  of  landed  property,  the 
*  mulikaneh,'  was  granted  to  the  spahis,  the  old  feudal  troops,  in 
recompense  for  the  military  service  required  of  them,  and  is  here- 
ditary, and  exempt  from  tithes.  The  fourth  form  of  tenure,  the 
'  miilk,'  or  freehold  property,  does  not  exist  to  a  great  extent. 
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Some  house  property  in  the  towns,  and  of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  villages,  is  '  miilk,*  which  the  peasants  purchase  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Government. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  arable  land  is  under  cultivation, 
owing  principally  to  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyance, 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  remunerative  exportation. 

The  system  of  levying  a  tithe  on  all  produce  leaves  no  induce- 
ment to  the  farmer  to  grow  more  than  is  required  for  his  own 
use,  or  in  his  immediate  proximity.  The  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is  further  crippled  by  custom  dues  for  the 
exportation  of  produce  from  one  province  to  another. 

The  system  of  agriculture  is  most  primitive.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is 
very  fertile  ;  the  principal  products  are  tobacco,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  tigs, 
nuts,  almonds,  grapes,  olives,  all  varieties  of  fruits.  Coffee,  madder,  opium, 
gums  are  largely  exported.  It  is  estimated  that  44  million  acres  of  the  Empire 
in  Europe  and  Asia  are  under  cultivation.  Since  the  ravages  produced  by  the 
phylloxera  in  France,  Turkish  wines  have  been  largely  exported  to  that  country; 
20,308,521  litres  in  1887-88,  at  an  average  cost  of  31  francs  the  hectolitre. 
The  forest  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  those  of  France,  but  restrictive 
regulations  are  not  enforced,  and  the  country  is  being  rapidly  deprived  of  its 
timber.  About  21  million  acres  are  under  forest,  of  which  3^  million  acres  arc 
in  European  Turkey.  The  culture  of  silkworms,  which  had  fallen  off"  con- 
siderably, owing  to  disease  among  the  worms,  is  again  becoming  an  important 
feature.  The  value  of  cocoons  exported  in  1894  was  40,000,000  piastres,  and 
of  raw  silk  exported  103,000,000  piastres.  Most  of  the  silk  produced  is 
exported,  but  some  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  native  dress  material. 

The  mining  laws  of  the  empire  are  restrictive,  though  the  country  is 
rich  in  minerals,  coal,  copper,  lead,  silver,  iron,  manganese,  chrome,  bitumen, 
sulphur,  salt,  alum  ;  coal  especially  is  abundant,  but  hardly  worked.  A  royalty 
of  20  per  cent,  is  paid  on  all  minerals  exported.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
brass-turning  and  beating  of  copper  into  utensils  for  household  purposes. 
Concessions  have  also  been  granted  for  glass  manufactories,  paper  mills, 
and  textile  looms.  Carpets,  which  constitute  a  considerable  article  of  export 
(about  150,000/.),  are  made  on  hand-looms,  and  so  also  are  a  number  of  light 
materials  for  dress.  The  fisheries  of  Turkey  are  important ;  the  fisheries  of  the 
Bosphorus  alone  represent  a  value  of  upwards  of  250,000/.  The  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  produces  excellent  sponges,  the  Red  Sea  mother-of-pearl,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  x^earls. 


Commerce. 

All  articles  of  import  into  Turkey  are  taxed  8  per  cent,  ad  z-alorem,  except 
tobacco  and  salt,  which  are  monopolies;  there  is  also  an  export  duty  of 
1  per  cent,  on  native  produce  if  sent  abroad,  but  of  8  per  cent,  if  sent  from  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  another.  This  internal  duty  it  is  proposed  to  remove 
altogether,  and  already  in  1893  it  was  removed  from  wheat  and  other  cereals. 
Articles  destined  for  schools,  churches,  embassies,  consulates,  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural machines  and  the  plant  for  railways  are  free  of  duty.  The  following 
table  t^ives  (100  piastres  =  £T1),  according  to  the  Turkish  Custom  House,  the 
value  of  the  trade  of  Turkey  in  1891-92  and  1892-93  (March  13  to  March 
12)  according  to  countries : — 

3  U  2 
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Imports 

Exports 

Country 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1891-92 

1892-93          i 

Piastres 

Piastres 

Piastres 

Piastres 

Great  Britain 

1,020,112,896 

978,150,804 

686,302,331 

701,939,222  ' 

Austria . 

459,718,130 

509,919,664 

123,226,997 

151,179,883  ' 

France  . 

302,137,375 

296,290,674 

450,700,216 

380,035,778 

Russia  . 

186,898,925 

128,934,791 

25,331,331 

32,176,327  I 

Italy     .         . 

57,698,720 

58,005,016 

54,365,441 

78,446,559 

Bulgaria 

94,010,418 

124,484,398 

40,265,670 

42,974,564  : 

Persia    . 

65,321,159 

55,863,699 

1,525,648 

2,025,388 

Greece  . 

42,285,441 

37,280,277 

54,779,438 

41,371,335  j 

Belgium 

64,676,423 

66,790,282 

3,110,666 

3,882,334  1 

Roumania 

45,978,431 

57,703,222 

29,117,886 

23,624,886  | 

United  States 

3,245,392 

876,540 

23,281,333 

16,367,887  1 

Tunis    . 

6,129,193 

6,172,776 

219,973 

71,707 

;  Servia    . 

7,251,843 

7,050,538 

5,151,104 

4,762,888  ' 

1  Holland 

12,172,313 

12,483,373 

23,592,221 

42,942,666  \ 

Germany 

18,433,927 

27,978,491 

13,996,218 

31,677,220 

Egypt    . 
Sweden . 

61,714,168 

66,426,468 

— 

—           j 

6,661,402 

8,064,265 

555 

— 

Montenegro  . 

832,165 

795,554 

467,497 

268,487 

Samos   . 

101,737 

73,123 

286,501 

281,875 

Denmark 

13,347 

31,610 

318,221 

682,332 

Spain    . 

583 

7,111 

406,333 

2,820,111 

Japan    . 

— 

3,316,167 

"   — 

— 

2,455,393,988 

2,446,698,542 

1,537,005,024 

1,557,204,200  ^ 

I 


The  total  imports  in  1891-92  amounted  to  2,455,393,988  piastres,  and 
the  exports  to  1,537,005,024  piastres. 

The  revenue  of  the  Custom  Houses  of  the  Empire  for  1892-93  was 
195,089,687  piastres,  of  which  for  imports  180,827,857  piastres,  and  for  ex- 
ports 14,261,830  piastres. 

Of  the  Turkish  import  trade,  39  per  cent,  is  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
export  trade,  45  per  cent. 

Tobacco  exported  abroad  is  not  included  in  this  table  ;  the  quantity 
exported  in  1886-87  amounted  to  11,688,052  kilos.  ;  in  1887-88,  10,373,217 
kilos.  ;  ill  1889-90,  10,454,427  kilos.  ;  in  1891-92,  10,237,490,250  kilos.  ; 
in  1892-93,  13,826,021  kilos. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  for  1891-92  were  as  follows 


Imports,  1891-92 

Exports,  1891-92 

Piastres 

1        Piastres        | 

T-cloths  and   Sheet- 

Wheat    . 

1  176,214,230    i 

ing,  &c. 

227,352,135 

Barley     . 

.   71,664,787    ! 

Quilting  . 

135,265,824 

Rye          ... 

21,534,776    ! 

Sugar 

129,950,523 

Sesame    . 

16,989,125    1 

Cotton  yarn 

127,997,781 

Millet      . 

13,864,625    ^ 

Coflfee      . 

97,726,778 

Maize 

12,295,680 

Rice 

87,764,488 

Oats 

13,450.791 

Madapolams    . 

68,322,694 

Grains,  various 

19,978,554    . 

Petroleum 

65,799,292 

Raisins    . 

166,490,941    i 

Flour 

64,804,675 

Silk 

109,120,001 

"Woollen  dress  stutis. 

64,232,411 

Cocoons  . 

44,429,888 

Cloth       . 

44,174,820 

Olives 

84,059,111 
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!                         Imports,  1891-92 

Exports  lt;91-92 

Piastres 

Piastres 

Iron. 

43,906,543 

Olive  oil . 

23,548,084 

Leather  . 

39,079,753 

Figs 

43,384,134 

Carpets  and  druggets 

39,063,240 

Dates 

23,732,245 

Cashmere 

38,372,584 

Oranges  and  citrons. 

1     10,965,049 

Wheat     . 

38,365,422 

Fruits,  various. 

!       5,066,684 

Maize,  barley,  oats  . 

21,883,451 

Nuts 

25,716,686 

Cottons  and  woollens 

36,326,013 

Mohair     . 

54,772,719 

Timber    . 

31,966,564 

Valonia   . 

52,793,612 

Sheep  and  goats 

28,635,142 

Coffee       . 

52,251,013 

Ready-made  clothes . 

28,332,124 

Wool        . 

46,938,737 

1  Ironmongery    . 

27,819,989 

Cotton     . 

41,127,458 

Silk  goods 

26,958,295 

Sheep       and      goat 

Silk          .     •    .         . 

25,522,529 

skins    . 

37,185,415 

Spirits     . 

25,623,708 

Ores 

33,073,888 

Drugs 

24,789,105 

Pulse 

28,750,651 

Sacks 

25,036,216 

Carpets    . 

22,599,082 

Hides      . 

23,854,146 

Cured  fish 

18,286,138 

Hats  and  caps . 

23,055,441 

Horses  and  mules     . 

13,934,337 

Paper,  various . 

22,693,709 

Wine        . 

13,076,361 

Cigarette  paper 

10,750,500 

Hilfe        . 

12,268,653 

Coal 

22,255,654 

Cattle      . 

9,411,493 

1  Butter     . 

22,102,635 

Alpiste    . 

9,228,333 

Linen  goods     . 

18.624,732 

Sheep  and  goats 

7,886,513 

Thread     . 

18,094,669 

Eggs 

7,765,722 

Half  cottons     . 

18,335,208 

Fowls      . 

7,625,553 

Iron  implements 

17,629,966 

Butter     . 

7,147,210 

Copper    plates    and 

Gall  nuts 

7,049,895 

tubes    . 

17,236,764 

Sponges  . 

6,876,222 

Packing  cloth  . 

15,448,050 

Gum 

5,317,789 

Olive  oil  . 

15,137,723 

Rice 

5,437,270 

Tobacco  (Tumbetti) . 

15,148,409 

Lules  for  pipes. 

5,799,445 

Cheeses  .. 

14,802,174 

Carob  beans     . 

6,220,555 

Cattle      . 

14,517,420 

' 

Indigo     . 

14,227,479 

1 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Great  Britain    during  the  last  five  years 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


I 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  into  U.  K.  from 

Turkey 
Exports  of  British    pro- 
duce to  Turkey     . 

£ 
4,816,883 
6,772,061 

£ 

5,442,881 
6,553,878 

£ 
5,551,798 
6,190,114 

£ 

4,978,721 
5,768,747 

£ 
4,899,815 
6,520,151 

Among  the  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Turkey  are 
corn,  in  1892,  1,715,085^.  ;  1893,  1,536,104^.  ;  1894,  1,381, 242Z.  ;  wool  and 
goats'  hair,  1,020,830Z.  in  1892  ;  836,096^.  in  1893;  813,928Z.  in  1894; 
valonia  (dye  stuff),  404, 934?.  in  1892.;  394,879Z.  in  1893  ;  291, 080?.  in  1894  ; 
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opium,  200,556Z.  in  1891  ;  198,222Z.  in  1892  ;  124,360/.  in  1893  ;  179,763Z. 
in  1894  ;  fruit,  chiefly  raisins  and  figs,  739,086/.  in  1892  ;  636,841/.  in  1893  ; 
802,348/.  in  1894. 

The  most  important  article  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Turkey  is  manu- 
factured cotton.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  in  1894  amounted  to  4,091,332/.  ; 
cotton  yarn,  809,312/.  ;  woollens,  428,537/.  ;  iron,  wi'ought  and  unwrought, 
91,475/.  ;  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought,  48,195/.  ;  coal,  220,565/.  ; 
machinery,  66,245/, 

The  total  imports  at  Trebizond  in  1894  amounted  to  1,524,890/.  of  which 
635,490/.  was  in  transit  to  Persia;  the  exports  amounted  to  660,280/.,  of 
which  213,640/.  was  in  transit  from  Persia. 

In  1894  the  imports  into  Aleppo  amounted  to  1,828,667/.  ;  exports, 
951,539/.;  Jafl'a,  imports,  273,233/.;  exports,  285,604/.;  Bussorah,  imports, 
1,155,697/.;  exports,  1,726,156/.;  Damascus,  imports,  614,490/.;  exports, 
400,830/.;  Jeddah,  imports,  771,900./.;  exports,  757,470/.;  Tripoli,  imports, 
371,500/.;  exports,  392,990/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  mercantile  navy  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register, 
in  1894  consisted  of  89  steamers  (each  of  100  tons  or  upwards)  of  71,358  gross 
tons,  and  980  sailing  vessels  of  194, 994  tons.  In  1894-95  (March  to  February) 
there  entered  and  cleared  at  all  the  ports  of  Turkey  192,269  vessels  of 
37,618,549  tons.  The  total  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  Constantinople  in 
1894  consisted  of  18,572  vessels  of  13,559,288  tons.  Of  this  number,  14,679 
of  13,383,239  tons  were  engaged  in  foreign  and  the  remainder  in  coasting 
trade.  Of  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  4,289  of  701,786  were  sailing 
vessels,  8,665  of  10,788,379  were  steamers,  and  1,725  of  1,893,074  were 
vessels  of  nine  companies  regularly  visiting  the  port.  The  number  of  British 
vessels  was  6,251  of  8,364,051  tons. 

In  1894,  2,393  vessels  of  1,779,865  tons  (287  of  324,414  tons  British) 
entered  at  the  port  of  Smyrna,  and  3,031  vessels  of  795,357  tons  (150  of 
101,946  tons  British)  visited  the  port  of  Beyrout.  At  the  latter  port  2,432 
vessels  of  140,453  tons  entered  were  Ottoman. 

Internal  Communications. 

Since  the  summer  of  1888  Turkey  has  been  in  direct  railway  communication 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  main  lines  start  from  Constantinople  and  from 
Salonica.     From  this  latter  port  is  now  the  shortest  route  to  Egypt. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  various  lines  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  were  open  for 
traffic  on  August  13,  1895  : — 

Lines  of  Railway  Miles  open. 


Constantinople-Andrianople-Moustafa-Pacha 

Salonica-Uskub-Mitrovitza 

Dedeagatch-Andrianople  . 

Uskub-Zibsftche 

Salonica-Dedeagatch  with  branches 

Salonica-Monastir 

Smyrna-Dinar  with  branches     . 

Smyrna-Alla-Chehir  with  branches 

Moudania-Broussa    . 

Mersina-Adana 

Jaffa-Jerusalem 

Haidar- Pacha -Angora 

Beyrouth-Damascus-Hauran 

Eski-Ch^hir-Konieh  . 


222 

227 

93 

53 

208 

186 

324 

165 

26 

40 

54 

360 

132 

108 


Total 


2,148 
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The  railway  of  286  miles  from  Salonica  to  Dedeagatch  will  join  the  main 
Constantinople. Vienna  line  at  Kouleli  Bourgas. 

There  are  1,442  Turkish  post-offices  in  the  Empire.  In  the  year  1889-90 
the  inland  service  transmitted  9,451,000  letters  and  post- cards,  and  540,000 
samples  and  printed  papers  ;  the  international  service  transmitted  3,715,000 
letters  and  post-cards,  and  732,000  samples  and  printed  papers. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  Turkey  is  about  20,380  miles,  and  the 
length  of  Avire  about  31,890  miles.  There  are  670  telegraph  offices  in  Europe 
and  Asia.     Annual  receipts,  51,615,526  piastres  ;  salaries,  17,669,044  piastres. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Turkey. 


On  July  31,  1895, 
follows  : — 


the  situation  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  was  as 


Assets 

^T 

Liabilities 

;£T 

Capital  not  paid  up     . 
Cash  and  bills     . 
State  funds 
Securities    . 
Current  accounts   of" 

Imperial  treasury 
Various   current  a3- 

counts 
Advances    . 
Property      . 
1  Various 

Total . 

5,500,000 

3,495,288 

979,044 

3,714,518 

1,593,352 

6,674,121 

6,421,778 

131,313 

89,870 

Capital 
Note  issue  . 
Bills  payable 
Various  current  ac-  \ 
counts                  '    j" 
Deposits  for  fixed  term 
Statutory  reserves 
Dividends  due     . 
Various 

11,000,000 
1,085,327 
3,267,230 

10,612,410 

1,480,757 

578,644 

72,570 

502,346 

28,599,284 

Total . 

28,599,284 

Money. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

The  Turkish  Lira,  or  gold  Medjidie    . 

0 

18 

0-064 

Piastre,  100  to  the  Lira      . 

0 

0 

2-16 

,,         ,,     beshlik-altilik  and  metallic 

currency 

averaging  105  to  the  Lira 

0 

0 

2-06 

Large  accounts  are  frequently,  as  in  the  official  budget  estimates,  set  down  in 
'  purses '  of  500  Medjidie  piastres,  or  5  Turkish  liras.  The  '  purse  '  is  calculated 
as  worth  U.  10s.  sterling.  The  gold  Lira  weighs  7  "216  grammes  '916  fine, 
and  thus  contains  6*6147  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  silver  20.piastre 
piece  weighs  24*055  grammes  '830  fine,  and  therefore  contains  19  965 
grammes  of  fine  silver.  There  exists  a  large  amount  of  debased  silver 
currency — which,  iiowever,  it  is  stated,  is  being  gradually  withdrawn — to 
which  were  added,  during  the  years  1876  to  1881,  600, 000, 000  piastres  of  paper 
money,  known  as  caime  ;  but  being  refused  by  the  Government,  owing  to  its 
depreciation,  it  became  in  the  end  of  merely  nominal  value,  and  altogether 
refused  in  commercial  intercourse.  The  copper  currency  was  likewise  re- 
pudiated, owing  to  its  depreciation.  The  beshlik-altilik  and  metallic  currency 
was  reduced  by  decree  to  half  its  coined  value.  The  former  is  now  being 
called  in  (1889).  Silver  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  trade,  and  is 
generally  at  8  per  cent,  discount.  This  depreciation  is  further  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  Turkey,  and  by  the  large 
amounts  of  gold  which  have  to  be  yearly  exported  for  the  payment  of  the 
funded  debt  and  the  purchase  of  warlike  ammunition. 
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Old  Weights  and  Measures. 
The  OA'c,  of  400  drams .         .         .    =  2-8326  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,  Almud =   1 '15 1  imperial  gallon. 

,,  Kileh —   0*9120  imperial  bushel. 

44  Okes  =  1  Cantar  or  Kintal      .    =   125  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

39-44  Okes =1  cwt. 

180  Okes  =  1  Tchek^     .         .         .    :^  511-380  pounds. 
1  Kileh  =  20  Okes      .         .         .    —   0*36  imperial  quarter, 

816  Kilehs =100  imperial  quarters. 

The  Andciz6  (cloth  measure).         .    =   27  inches. 
,,  Arshin  (land  measure)    .         .    =   30  inches. 
,,  Doniim  (land  measure)  .         .    —   40  square  paces. 
The  kileh  is  the  chief  measure  for  grain,  the  lower  measures  being  definite 
weights  rather  than  measures.     100  kilehs  are  equal  to  12-128  British  imperial 
quarters,  or  35  "266  hectolitres. 

In  March  1882  Turkish  weights  and  measures  were  assimilated  to  the  metric 
system,  but  under  the  old  names,  leading  to  much  confusion  ;  they  have  not 
been  generally  adopted  in  practice.  Oke  =  kilogi'amme,  batman  =  10  kilo- 
grammes, cantar  =  100  kilogrammes,  tcheki  =  1,000  kilogi-ammes,  shinik  = 
decalitre,  kileh  =  hectolitre  (2-75  bushels),  evlek  =  are,  djeril  =  hectare  (2 '47 
acres),  arshin  =  metre,  nul  =  kilometre,  farsang=  10  kilometres. 

In  1889  the  metric  system  of  weights  was  made  obligatory  for  cereals  ; 
metric  weights  were  decreed  obligatory  in  January  1892,  but  the  decree  is  not 
yet  enforced, 

TRIBUTARY  STATES. 

I.  BULGARIA. 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Saxony,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Augustus, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  Princess  Clementine  of  Bourbon-Orleans  (daughter  of 
King  Louis  Philippe),  born  Feb.  26,  1861,  was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  July  7,  1887  ;  assumed  the  govern- 
ment August  14,  1887,  in  succession  to  Prince  Alexander,  who  abdicated 
Sept.  7,  1886.  The  election  of  Prince  Ferdinand  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
the  Porte  and  the  Great  Powers.  On  January  13,  1886,  Prince  Alexander 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  which  was  thus  united  to 
Bulgaria,  though  the  union  has  not  yet  been  recognised  by  the  Powers.  On 
April  20,  1893,  he  was  married  to  Marie  Louise  (born  January  17,  1870), 
eldest  daughter  of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma  ;  issue,  Boris,  born  January  30,  1894  ; 
Cyril,  born  November  17,  1895. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  Constitution  of  1879  that  'the  Prince  must  reside  per- 
manently in  the  principality.  In  case  of  absence  he  must  appoint  a  Regent, 
whose  rights  and  duties  must  be  determined  by  a  special  law.  The  princely 
title  is  hereditary.  By  amendments  to  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1883,  a 
Regency,  if  necessary,  is  provided  for,  and  by  a  further  amendment,  May, 
1893,  the  Grand  Sobranji  confirmed  the  title  of  "Royal  Highness"  to  the 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  and  his  heir.  The  Prince  retains  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
but  his  heir  was  on  February  14,  1896,  received  into  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed 
July  13,  1878.  It  was  ordered  by  Art.  1  of  the  Treaty  that  Bulgaria  should 
be  '  constituted  an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality  under  the  suzerainty 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan.  It  will  have  a  Christian  Government  and 
a  national  militia,'  Art.  3  ordered,  'The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  freely 
elected  by  the  population  and  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  Powers.  No  member  of  any  of  the  reigning  Houses  of  the  Great 
European  Powers  can  be  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  princely  dignity,  the  election  of  the  new  Prince  shall  take  placeiinder  the 
same  conditions  and  with  the  same  forms.'  On  January  31,  1886,  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Roumelia  were  united  under  one  government. 

Eastern  Roumelia  (since  its  union  with  Bulgaria  also  known  as  Southern 
Bulgaria)  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878.  It  was 
to  remain  under  the  direct  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  under 
conditions  of  administrative  autonomy.  It  was  ordered  by  Art.  17  that  'the 
Governor-General  of  Eastern  Roumelia  shall  be  named  by  the  Sublime  Porte, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Powers,  for  a  term  of  five  years.'  On  Sex3tember  17, 
1885,  the  Government  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution,  the  Governor  deposed 
and  sent  out  of  the  Province,  and  the  union  of  the  latter  with  Bulgaria  pro- 
claimed. As  the  result  of  the  Conference  held  at  Constantinople  by  the 
representatives  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  during  the  latter 
months  of  1885,  the  Sultan,  by  imperial  firman,  April  6,  1886,  recognised  the 
following  changes  in  the  state  of  the  province  : — The  government  of  Eastern 
Roumelia  to  be  confided  to  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  The  Mussulman  districts 
of  Kirjali  and  the  Rupchus  (Rhodope)  to  be  re-ceded  to  the  Porte.  A  com- 
mission to  be  named  to  examine  the  Organic  Statute  in  order  to  modify  it 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  situation  and  local  needs.  The 
interests  of  the  Ottoman  Treasury  to  be  considered  at  the  same  time.  The 
other  stipulations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  to  remain  intact. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions  the  rectification  of  the  Organic 
Statute — chiefly  as  concerned  the  questions  of  the  tribute  and  the  customs — 
was  undertaken  by  a  Turco-Bulgarian  commission  sitting  at  Sofia.  Its  labours 
were,  however,  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  the  events  which  overthrew  the 
Prince  on  the  night  of  August  20,  1886. 

The  province  has  since  for  all  purposes  formed  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  is  under 
the  administration  at  Sofia,  which  is  now  the  only  recognised  capital,  Philip- 
popolis  being  merely  the  centre  of  a  prefecture. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1879,  amended  May,  1893,  the  legislative  authority 
was  vested  in  a  single  Chamber,  called  the  National  Assembly  of  Bulgaria.  The 
members  of  it  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  sufi"rage  at  the  rate  of  one 
member  to  every  20,000  of  the  population.  Those  residing  in  the  city 
where  the  National  assembly  sits  receive  15  francs  (125.)  a  day  during 
session  ;  others,  20  francs  (16s.)  a  day  with  travelling  expenses.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  Assembly  is  five  years,  but  it  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the 
Prince,  when  new  elections  must  take  place  within  four  months.  The 
Assembly  in  1883  assented  to  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  second  Chamber. 
The  executive  power  is  vested,  under  the  Prince,  in  a  Council  of  eight 
ministers — namely,  1.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Worship  ;  2. 
Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  3.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  4.  Minister  of 
Finance;  5.  Minister  of  Justice  ;  6.  Minister  of  War  ;  7.  Minister  for  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  ;  8.  M  inister  of  Public  Works. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  proper  is  24,360  English 
square  miles,  and  of  South  Bulgaria  (or  Eastern  Roumelia)  13,500  square  miles. 
By  a  census  taken  on  January!,  1893,  the  population  of  the  whole  Principality 
was  ascertained  to  be  3,309,816  ;  the  population  of  Eastern  Roumelia  being 
992,386.  Bulgaria  has  been  redivided  into  22  districts  (including  the  six 
districts  of  Eastern  Roumelia).  Of  the  total  population  in  1893,  2,504,336 
were  Bulgars,  569,728  Turks,  60,018  Greeks,  51,754  gipsies,  27,531  Jews, 
3,620  Germans,  1,379  Russians.     Of  the  population  2,606,905  belonged  to  the 
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Orthodox  Greek  Church,  which  is  the  State  religion,  643,242  were  Mahometans, 
22,617  were  Catholics,  The  present  capital  of  the  Principality  is  the  city  of 
Sofia,  with  a  population  of  47, 000.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Philippopolis 
(capital  of  Roumelia),  36,033  ;  Varna,  with  a  population  of  28,174  ;  Shumla, 
with  23,517  ;  Rustchuk,  with  28,121  ;  Slivno,  23,210;  Stara-Zagora,  16,039  ; 
Tatar-Bazarjik,  15,659;  Sistova,  12,482;  Plevna,  14,307;  Silistria,  11,414; 
Tirnova,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bulgaria,  with  11,314  ;  and  Vidin,  with 
14,772  inhabitants.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  live  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Marriages  (1893), 
31,640  ;  births,  141,320  ;  deaths,  92,100  ;  surplus  of  births,  49,220. 

Instruction. 

In  1890  Bulgaria  had  3,844  elementary  schools,  with  129,777  boys  and 
42,206  girls  as  pupils.  The  total  number  of  boys  of  school  age,  is  275,756  ; 
of  girls,  261,968.  For  education  the  State  grants  a  yearly  subvention  of 
2,000,000  lev.  Education  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  About  81  per  cent,  of  the  population  cannot  read  or  write.  There  is  a 
university  at  Sofia,  with  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns,  including  four  for 
girls,  besides  several  lower  middle-class  schools.  There  is  a  free  public  library 
at  Sofia. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1895  were  : — Revenue  89,849,425  levs  (francs)  ; 
expenditure,  89, 830, 969  levs.  The  chief  items  of  revenue  were  : — Direct  taxes, 
35,471,000  levs  ;  indirect  taxes,  35,032,000  levs.  The  chief  items  of  expendi- 
ture were  :— Public  Debt,  19,220,272  levs  ;  Finance,  5,260,255  levs  ;  Interior, 
7,960,208  levs  ;  Public  Instruction,  9,349,842  levs ;  War,  22,474,708  levs.  The 
public  debt  consists  of  10,000,000  levs  ;  besides  a  loan  of  46,000,000  levs  in 
1886  for  the  purchase  of  the  Varna  Rustchuk  railway  ;  a  loan  of  30,000,000 
levs  in  1889,  and  a  loan  of  142,000,000  levs  in  1892  (of  which  72,000,000 
only  have  yet  been  paid  over). 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  and  the  share  of 
the  Turkish  debt  which  Bulgaria  should  pay  to  Turkey  should  be  fixed  by  an 
agreement  between  the  signatory  Powers.  So  far  (Dec.  1894)  no  amount  has 
been  fixed  upon. 

Defence. 

The  northern  frontier  of  Bulgaria  is  formed  by  the  Danube,  which,  ex- 
cept on  the  east  (bordering  on  the  Dobruja),  separates  it  from  Roumania  ; 
here  are  the  three  important  fortresses  of  Vidin,  Rustchuk,  and  Silistria. 
Varna  is  a  fortress  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Shumla  westward  in  the  interior. 
On  the  west  Bulgaria  is  bordered  by  Servia,  and  in  the  south-west  and 
south  by  Turkey  Proper. 

Military  service  is  obligatory.  The  army,  which  since  the  revolution  of 
Philippopolis,  in  1885,  includes  the  Eastern  Roumelian  forces,  is  composed 
of  24  regiments  of  infantry,  of  2  battalions  and  1  depot  battalion  each  ; 
4  regiments  of  cavalry,  besides  the  Prince's  escort,  6  regiments  of  artillery, 
having   4  field-batteries  of   4  guns  and  120  men  (8  guns  in  time  of  war), 

2  depots  of  artillery  and  1  battery  of  siege  artillery,  1  regiment  of  engi- 
neers of  3  battalions,  1  company  of  discipline.  In  peace  time  6  regiments 
of  6  batteries  of  4  guns  and  1  division  of  mountain  artillery.  Six  reserve 
regiments  cadres,  i.e.  in  peace,  36  batteries  of  144  field  guns,  6  mountain 
divisions  of  12  mountain  guns,  and  in  war  time  six  reverse  cadres  of  40  field 
guns,  6  regiments  of  6  batteries  of  8  guns  =  288  field  'guns  and  6  mountain 
batteries  of  6   guns  =  36    mountain   guns.      The    army    is    divided  into 

3  divisions,  consisting  of  2  brigades  each.  The  peace  strength  is  about 
39,320  officers  and  men,  and  the  war  strength  about  175,000.     The  infantry 
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is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  repeating  rifle.  The  floating  strength  of 
Bulgaria  consists  of  the  Prince's  yacht  Alexander  I.  (800  tons),  the  steam- 
ships Afijen  (400  tons),  Kmm  (650  tons),  and  Simeon  Veliky  (600  tons), 
besides  seven  very  small  steamboats.  There  are  two  armoured  gunboats  for 
the  defence  of  the  Danube, 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  principal  agricultural  product  is  wheat,  which  is  largely  exported. 
Wine,  tobacco,  and  silk  are  also  produced,  and  attar  of  roses  largely  manu- 
factured.  There  are  (1892)  5,359,900  acres  arable,  770,600  meadow,  237,120 
vineyard,  111,120  market  garden,  &c.,  woods  and  forests,  3,291,100,  The 
total  cultivated  area  is  9,770,700  acres  ;  uncultivated  but  fit  for  cultivation, 
13,651,300;  imfit  for  cultivation,  1,099,150.  There  are  about  400,000  pro- 
prietors of  land,  and  the  rural  population  not  possessing  land  numbers  about 
2,329,900,  In  1892  there  were  in  Bulgaria  7,060,300  sheep,  1,453,500  goats, 
and  441,000  pigs. 

The  principal  mineral  productions  of  the  Principality  are  iron  and  coal. 
The. salines  near  Bourgas  yielded  25,000  tons  of  salt  in  1891.  About  twenty 
woollen  factories  are  at  work. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  article  of  trade  is  wheat.  The  other  exports  consist  of 
wool,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  hides,  flax,  and  timber.  The  principal  imports 
are  textile  manufactures,  iron,  and  coals.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  the 
whole  Principality,  in  1893,  was  90,867,900  levs  ;  exports,  91,463,653  levs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  by  countries  for  1894  : — 


o'-t'y     'sr 


United  King- 
dom . 
Austria. 
Turkey. 
France . 
Russia  . 
Germany 
Roumania     . 
Italy     . 


Levs 

20,173,236 
35,105,785 
12,785,907 
3,740,464 
4,946,722 
12,096,553 
i  2,828,296 
I  2,694,645 


Exports 
■      to 


Country 


Levs 

Belgium 
12,302,795  I  SAvit;cerland  . 
2,881,902,1  Servia  . 
26, 794, 851 1 i  United  States 
8,720,45311  Greece  . 

42,923'!  Other     coun- 
11,951,9601       tries. 
727,374' 
548,399'    Total  . 


Imports 
from 

Exports 
to 

Levs 

1,711,080 

1,000,878 

1,197,014 

200,335 

535,322 

212,956 

Levs 
3,252,209 
39,293 
132,123 

165,682 

5,290,711 

99,229,193 

72,850,675 

The  chief  imports  in  1894  were  textiles,  30,339,975  levs  ;  colonial  goods, 
10,423,800  levs  ;  metals,  8,322,625  levs  ;  machinery,  5,831,800  levs  ;  leather, 
5,562,100  levs  ;  timber  and  furniture,  5,244,100  levs.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  were  grain  55,871,300  levs  to  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Turkey  ;  live  stock,  6,127,450  levs. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  imports  from  Bulgaria  into 
Great  Britain  in  1894  were  valued  at  126,102^.,  and  exports  from  Great 
Britain  of  British  produce,  at  21 5, 721 Z.  ;  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  were 
maize  105,005Z.,  and  barley  15,681^.  ;  and  the  principal  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Bulgaria  were  cottons,  valued  at  92,316?.,  iron,  copper,  and  tin, 
26,688Z. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Varna  in  1894  was  682  of 
388,444  tons  (91  of  110,489  tons  British),  and  the  same  number  and  tonnage 
cleared;  at  Bourgas  590  vessels  of  251,594  tons  entered  (63  of  68,571  tojiis 
British). 
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^^  Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Roumelia)  has  520  miles  of  railway  (1895)  ; 
in  Bulgaria  proper  312  miles.  Railways  have  been  constructed  so  as  to  connect 
Sofia  with  Constantinople  on  the  one  hand,  and  Belgrade  and  the  general 
European  system  on  the  other.  There  were  (including  Eastern  Roumelia) 
2,953  miles  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  1892,  and  147  offices  ;  the  number  of 
messages  (1892)  was  1,056,610.  There  were  123  post  offices,  and  the  number 
of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried  (1893)  was  15,219,773.  Receipts  from 
posts  and  telegraphs  (1893),  97,958/.  ;  expenditure,  103,103Z. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  is  a  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria,  with  headquarters  at  Sofia  and 
branches  at  Philippopolis,  Rustchuk,  and  Varna;  its  capital  is  400,000Z., 
provided  by  the  State,  a  reserve  fund  of  30,000Z.,  and  16,000/.  notes  in 
circulation.  The  Ottoman  Bank  has  a  branch  at  Philippopolis,  and  in  each 
district  there  is  an  agricultural  bank  under  control  of  the  Government. 
There  are  nickel  and  bronze  Stotinki  (centimes),  silver  coins  of  ^,  1,  2,  and 
5  levs  (francs)  ;  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  circulate  at  par. 

BHUhIi  Agent  and  Consul-Gcneral  at  Sofia. — F.  E.  H.  Elliot. 

At  Sofia  there  is  also  a  Vice-Consul,  and  Vice-Consuls  at  Philippopolis 
Rustchuk,  and  Varna. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Bulgaria. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Anmial  Sei'ie.s.     8.     London. 

Handbookof  the  Annies  of  tlie  Minor  Balkan  States.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Calhvell.  8 
London,  1S91. 

Bath  (Marqnis  of),  Observations  on  Bulgarian  Affairs.     8.     London,  1880. 

Beaman{A.  H.),  M.  Stainbuloff.     [In  series  of  'Public  Men  of  to-day.]    London,  1895. 

Dicey  (E.),  The  Peasant  State :  An  Account  of  Bulgaria  in  1894.     8.     London,  1804. 

JTiiftn  (Major  A.  von).  The  Struggle  of  the  Balkans  for  National  Independence  under 
Prince  Alexander.     London,  18SG. 

iTawite  (P.),  Donan-Bulgarien  und  der  Balkan,  1860-75.     3  vols.    4.     Leipzig,  1875-79. 

Minchin  (J.  G.  C),  The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.     8.     London,  1886. 

Samuelson  (J.),  Bulgaria  Past  and  Present.     8.     London,  1888. 

St.  Clair  (8.  G.  B.)  and  Brophy  (0.  A.),  Twelve  Years'  Study  of  the  Eastern  Question 
in  Bulgaria.    8.     London.     1877. 

II.  SAMOS. 

An  island  off  the  coa'st  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  a  principality  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  under  the  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia,  December  11,  1832. 

Area  180  square  miles  ;  population  (1894)  48,666.  There  are  besides, 
13,500  natives  living  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  There  are  614  foreigners, 
of  whom  .565  are  Greeks.  In  1893  there  were  226  mamages,  1,577  births, 
842  deaths. 

The  religion  is  the  Greek  Orthodox,  all,  except  36,  of  the  inhabitants 
professing  it. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1894-95  was  3,029,902  piastres,  and  expendi- 
ture the  same.     There  is  no  public  debt. 

The  exports  for  1894  were  valued  at  26,345,910  jiiastres,  and  imports 
15,970,593  piastres.  The  chief  expoi-ts  were  wines  18,367,253  piastres, 
grapes  2,965,918  piastres,  hides  1,312,514  piastres,  oil  803,241  piastres.  The 
chief  "imports  were  spirits,  3,093,147  piastres;  maize,  3,263,373  piastres; 
tissues,  1,577,456  piastres. 

In  1894,  4,233  vessels  of  575,902  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  port,  318 
of  29,773  tons  being  British.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  island  were  342 
of  7,813  tons. 

In  1894,  62,412  letters  passed  through  the  Post  Office,  and  23,937 
packets  of  printed  matter.     The  number  of  telegi-aphic  despatches- was  .7,249. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Turkey  in  Great  Britain. 
Ambassador. — Costaki  Effendi  Anthopoulos. 
Councillor  of  Embassy. — Morel  Bey. 

Secretary. — Rifaat  Bey. 

Naval  Attache. — Commander  Ghalib  Bey. 

Consul-General. — Fered'  Oulla  Effendi. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Turkey  at  tlie  following  places  : — 

Consuls-General. — Liverpool,  Bombay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Malta. 

Consuls  or  Vice-Consuls. — Birmingham,  Dublin,  Jersey,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Colombo  (Ceylon),  Gibraltar,  St.  Louis  (Mauritius),  Point  de  Galle, 
Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Hartlepool,  Hull,  Leith,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Sun- 
derland, Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey. 

Ambassador. — Right  Hon,  Sir  Philip  H.  W.  Currie,  G.C.B.  ;  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1889  ;  appointed  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
January,  1894. 

Secretary. — Hon.  M.  H.  Herbert. 

Military  Attache.— Colonel  H.  C.  Chermside,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Commercial  Secretary  (Asiatic  Turkey). — Edward  FitzGerald  Law. 

Commercial  Attache  and  Consul. — W.  H.  Wrench,  C.M.G. 

There  are  also  British  Consular  Representatives  at  the  following  places  : — 

Consuls-General. — Bagdad,  Beyrout,  Bosna  Serai,  Salonica,  Smyrna,  Tripoli. 

Consuls  or  Vice-Consuls. — Benghazi  (Tripoli),  Adrianople,  Bassora,  Da- 
mascus, Crete  (Island),  Jeddah,  Jerusalem,  Erzeroum, •  Samos,  Trebizond, 
Brussa,  Dardanelles,  Gallipoli,  Scutari,  Adana,  Antioch,  Candia,  Van,  Rhodes, 
Scala  Nuova,  Kharput,  Sivas,  Monastir,  Diarbekir. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
Turkey  in  Europe. 

Saliiame  1307.  Official  Almanac  for  the  Turkish  Empire  for  1893-94.  S.  Constantinople 
1894. 

Report  of  the  Health  Office,  published  annually. 

Report  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Blunt  on  the  Finances  of  Turkey,  in '  Reports  of  H.M.  's  Secretaries 
of  Embassy.'    Parti.     1884. 

CaJZiocH  (Captain  C.  E.),  Handbook  of  the  Turkish  Army.  Prepared  in  the  Intelligence 
pivision  of  the  War  Office.     London,  1892. 

Constitution  Ottomane  promulguee  le  7  Zilhitlje  (11/23  decembre,  1876).  8.  Constanti- 
nople, 1891. 

Deutsches  Handels-Archiv.  for  March,  1895.  [Contains  an  account  of  .the  ti-ade  of  Con- 
stantinople.]   Berlin,  1895. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for 
the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East.     Signed  at  Berlin,  July  13,  1878.     Fol.     London,  1878. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  from  Turkey  and  Possessions  for  1894,    London,  1895. 

Hertslet  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  Office  List.     Published  annually.     London,  1891. 

Ottoman  Land  Code.     Tr.  by  F.  Ongley,  revised  by  H.  E.  Miller.     8.     London,  1892. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions,  for  the  year  1894.     Imp.  4.     London,  1895. 

Turkey  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Introduction  of  Reforms  in  the  Armenian  Province  i  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.    .London,  1890. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  ]  888-89. 
C-5,723  fol.     London,  1889. 

Reports  on  the  Trade,  &c.,  of  Tripoli,  Palestine,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Damascus,  Jtddah, 
Beyrout,  Baghdad,  and  Busaorah,  in  Foreign  Office  RcDorts,  Annual  Series.    London,  1895« 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Turkey  in  Europe. 

Annual  Report  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Constantinople. 

Barkley  (H.  C),  Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.     8.     London. 

Bourke  R.),  Turkish  Debt.  Report  by  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Bourke,  M.P.,  to  the  English 
and  Dutch  Bondholders.     London,  January  1882. 

Cavipbell  (Hon.  Dudley),  Turks  and  Greeks.    8.     London,  1877. 

Clark  (Edson  L.),  The  Races  of  European  Turkey :  their  History,  Condition,  and  Pro- 
spects.    8.     New  York,  1879. 

Clement  (C.  E.),  Constantinople  :  The  City  of  the  Sultans.    London,  1895. 

Creasy  (Sir  Edward  Shepherd),  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  Empire  to  the  present  time.     New  ed.    8.     London,  1882. 

Cuinet  (Vital),  La  Turquie. 

Elliot  (Frsinces),  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Constantinople.     8.     London,  1893. 

Freeman  (Edward  A.),  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe  :  its  Nature,  its  Growth,  and  its 
Decline.    8.     London,  1877. 

Oeorgiades  (D.),  La  Turquie  actuelle.     8.     Paris,  1892. 

Ooehlert  (J.  V.),  Die  Bevolkerung  der  europaischen  Turkey.    8.     Wien,  18(30. 

Grosvenor  (E.  A.),  Constantinople.    2  vols.    London,  1895. 

Guide  Joanne,  De  Paris  a  Constantinople.    Paris,  189<5. 

Hafiz  Husseyn  (Effendi),  Hadikat-ul-dschevami.  Description  of  the  Mosques,  High 
Schools,  and  Convents.    2  vols.    8.     Constantinople,  1864-6(5. 

Hertslet  (Sir  E.),  Treaties  and  Tariffs  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 

Holland  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  European  Concertrin  the  Eastern  Question.  Oxford,  1885 

Journal  de  la  Ckambre  de  Commerce  de  Constantinople.    Constantinople.     Weekly. 

Kinglake  (Alexander  William),  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  8.  Edinburgh  and  London 
1863-75. 

Laveleye  (E.  A.),  The  Balkan  Peninsula.     2  vols.     London,  1887. 

Le  Jean  (GuillgLUme),  Ethnographic  de  la  Turquie  d'Europe.  [In  French  and  German. 
In  Mittheilungen  aus  J.  Perthes'  Geogi-.  Austalt.       Erganzungsheft  No.  4.    4.  Gotha,  1861 

Millingen  (Fred.),  La  Turquie  sous  le  regne  d'Abdul  Aziz.    8.     Paris,  1868. 

Poole  (Stanley  Lane-),  The  People  of  Turkey  :  Twenty  Years'  Residence  among  Bulga- 
rians, Greeks,  Albanians,  Turks,  and  Armenians.  By  a  Consul's  Daughter.  2  vols.  8. 
London,  1878. 

Poole  (Stanley  Lane-),  Turkey.     In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.     8.     London,  1886. 

Rectus  (Elisee),  Geographic  Universelle.    Vol.  I.     Paris,  1876. 

Rosen  (G.),  Geschichte  der  Tiirkei  neuester  Zeit.     2  vols.    8.     Leipzig,  1866-67. 

Tarring  (C.  J.),  British  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  East.     London,  1888. 

Tozer  (H.  P.),  The  Highlands  of  Turkey.     London,  1869. 

Zinkeisen(J.  W.),  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs  in  Eurona.  7  vols.  8.  Gotha, 
1840-63. 

Elf  Jahre  Balkan-Erinnerungen<'  eines  Preussischen  Officiers  aus  den  Jalu'en  1876  bis 
l887.    J.  U.  Kern's  Verlag.     Breslau,  1889. 

Turkey  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Baedeker's  Palestine  and  Syria.     2nd.  edition.     12.     London,  1894. 

Barkley  (H.  C),  A  Ride  through  Asia-Minor  and  Armenia.    8.    London,  1891. 

Bishop  (J.  L.),  Journeys  in  Kurdistan.     2  vols.    8.     London,  1891. 

Brinton  (J.).  Tour  in  Palestine  and  Syria.    London,  1893. 

Bryce  (James),  Trans-Caucasia  and  Ararat.    8.     London,  1877. 

Burton  (Sir  R.  F.)  and  Drake  (C.  F.  T.),  Unexplored  Syria.     2  vols.    8.     London,  1872. 

Chauvin  (V.),  Bibliogi-aphie  des  Ouvrages  arabes  ou  relatifs  and  Arabes  (1810-85).  8. 
Liege,  1892. 

Cotoper  (H.  S),  Through  Turkish  Arabia.    8.    London,  1894. 

Cuinet  (Vital),  La  Turquie  d'Asie.    Geogi'aphie  administrative,  «fec.    Paris,  1891. 

Davis  (E.),  Asiatic  Turkey.     London,  1879. 

Geary  (Grattan),  Asiatic  Turkey.     2  vols.     8.     London,  1878. 

Harris  (W.  B.),  A  Journey  through  Yemen.    8.     London,  1893. 

Keane  (A.  H.)  and  Temple  (Sir  R.),  Asia.     London,  1882. 

Macdonald  (A.),  The  Land  of  Ararat.     8.    London,  1893. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine.    8.     London,  1892. 

Palgrave  (W.  G.),  Ulysses  or  Scenes  and  Studies  in  Many  Lands.     8.    London,  1887. 

JReclus  (Elisee), Nouvelle  Geogi-aphie  Universelle.  Vols.  IX  and  XI.  8.  Paris,1884  and  1886. 

Bohlfs  (Gerhard),  Von  Tripolis  nach  Alexandrien,  1868-69.  2  vols.  8.  Bremen,  1871. 
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III   EGYPT. 

(Kemi MiSR.) 

Reigning  Khedive. 

Abbas  Hilmi,  born  July  14,  1874;  son  of  Mohamed  Tewlik  ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  January  7, 
1892;  married  Princess  Ikbal  Hanem ;  one  daughter  Princess 
Emina  Hanem,  born  February  12,  1895.  He  has  one  brother, 
Mohamed  Aly,  born  October  28,  1875,  and  two  sisters,  Khadija 
Hanem,  born  May  2, 1879,  and  Nimet-Hanem;  born  Nov.  6,  1881. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Egy])tis  the  seventh  ruler  of  the  dynasty  of  Melie- 
niet  Ali,  appointed  Governor  of  Egypt  in  1806,  who  made  himself,  in  1811, 
absohite  master  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms.  The  position  of  his 
grandfather,  Ismail  I. — forced  to  abdicate,  under  pressure  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  in  1879 — was  recognised  by  the  Imperial  Hatti- 
Sheriff  of  February  13,  1841,  issued  under  the  guarantee  of  the  five  great 
European  Powers,  which  established  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  those  to  the  throne  of  Turkey. 
The  title  given  to  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  immediate  successors  was  the  Turkish 
one  of  'Vali,' or  Viceroy  ;  but  this  was  changed  by  an  Imperial  firman  of 
May  21,  1866  into  the  Persian-Arabic  of  '  Khidewi-Misr, '  or,  as  more  commonly 
called,  Khedive.  By  the  same  firman  of  May  27,  1866,  obtained  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  raising  his  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan's  civil 
list  from  376,000Z.  to  720,000Z.,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  was 
made  direct  from  father  to  son,  instead  of  descending,  after  the  Turkish  law, 
to  the  eldest  heir.  By  a  firman  issued  June  8,  1873,  the  Sultan  granted  to 
Ismail  I.  the  hitherto  withheld  rights  of  concluding  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  of  maintaining  armies. 

The  predecessors  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt  were — 

Born 

Mehemet  Ali,  founder  of  the  dynasty  1769 

Ibrahim,  son  of  Mehemet .     .     .     .  1789 

Abbas,  grandson  of  Mehemet.     .     .  1813 

Said,  son  of  Mehemet 1822 

Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim .          .     .     .  1830 

Mohamed  Tewtik,  son  of  Ismail  .     .  1852 

The  present  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  an  annual  allowance  ot  100,OOOZ. 

Government  and  Constitution. 

The  administration  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  Ministers, 
subject  to  the  ruling  of  the  Khedive.  From  1879  to  1883  two 
Controllers-General,  appointed  by  France  and  England,  had  con- 
siderable powers  in  the  directioii  of  the  affairs  of  the  country 


Died 

Reigned 

1849 

1811-48 

1848 

June— N'ov.  1848 

1854 

1848-54 

1863 

1854-63 

— 

1863-79 

1892 

1879-92 
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(Khedivial  Decree,  November  10, 1879).  In  the  summer  of  1882, 
in  consequence  of  a  military  rebellion,  England  intervened,  sub- 
dued the  rising,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  Khedive.  In 
this  intervention  England  was  not  joined  by  France,  and  as  a 
result,  on  January  18, 1883,  the  Khedive  signed  a  decree  abolish- 
ing the  joint  control  of  England  and  France.  In  the  place  of 
the  Control,  the  Khedive,  on  the  recommendation  of  England, 
appointed  an  English  financial  adviser,  without  whose  concurrence 
no  financial  decision  can  be  taken.  The  financial  adviser  has  a 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  he  is  not  an 
executive  ofiicer. 

The  Egyptian  Ministry  is  at  present  composed  of  six  members,  among 
whom  the  departmental  work  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 1.  President — Interior  ; 
2.  Finance ;  3.  Justice  ;  4.  War ;  5.  Public  Works  and  Public  Instruction ; 
6.  Foreign  Affairs. 

On  May  1,  1883,  an  organic  law  was  promulgated  by  the  Khedive  creating 
a  number  of  representative  institutions,  based  on  universal  suffrage,  with  a  view 
to  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country  in  a  more  constitutional  manner. 
These  institutions  included  a  Legislative  Council,  a  General  Assembly,  and 
provincial  boards. 

The  Legislative  Council  is  a  consultative  body  in  matters  of  legislation,  to 
which  all  general  laws  are  submitted  for  examination  ;  but  the  Government  is 
not  obliged  to  act  on  its  advice.  It  consists  of  30  members,  15  of  whom, 
residing  in  Cairo,  receive  an  allowance  of  90Z.  a  year  for  carriage  expenses, 
and  15,  being  delegates  from  the  provinces  and  provincial  towns,  receive  250Z. 
a  year  for  residential  expenses  in  Cairo,  besides  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  Cairo  once  a  month. 

The  functions  of  the  two  other  institutions  are  also  of  a  limited  character  ; 
but  no  new  direct  personal  or  land  tax  can  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of 
the  General  Assembly,  which  has  to  be  summoned  every  two  years.  Members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  when  convoked,  receive  an  eight  days'  allowance  at 
11.  a.  day,  with  railway  expenses. 

Egypt  Proper  is  administratively  divided  into  5  governorships  of  principal 
towns,  and  14  mudiriehs,  or  provinces,  subdivided  into  kisms. 


GoverTwrships. 

Mudiriehs. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Suez  Canal,  with  the  towns 
of  Port  Said,  Suez,  and 
Ismailieh. 

Cairo. 

Alexandria. 

Rosetta. 

Damietta. 

Lower  Egypt : — 

1.  Kalioubieli. 

2.  Menoufieh. 

3.  Gharbieh. 

4.  Charkieh. 

5.  Dakahlieh. 

6.  Behera. 

Upper  E^ypt :— - 

1.  Guizeh. 

2.  Minieh. 

3.  Beni  Souef. 

4.  Fayoum. 

5.  Assiout. 

6.  Guerga. 

7.  Kena. 

s!  ElHedood. 

There  are  also  the  governorships  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral  with  Suakin,  of 
Kosseir  in  the  Red  Sea,  El  Arish  on  the  frontier  of  Syria,  and  the  Sinai  penin- 
sula under  the  Governor-General  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  governors  and  moudirs  possess  very  extensive  powers. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 
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Area  and  Population. 

Prior  to  1884  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  claimed  rule  over 
territories  extending  almost  to  the  Equator.  As  a  result 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  Sudanese,  the  Sudan  provinces  were 
practically  abandoned  (though  still  nominally  Egyptian),  and 
Wady  Haifa,  about  800  miles  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  has 
been  (provisionally)  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  of  Egypt 
to  the  south  (see  under  British  East  Africa  and  Africa, 
Central). 

At  the  present  time  Egypt  Proper  extends  from  Wady  Haifa, 
21°  40'  lat.  ISr.,  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  total  area,  including 
the  Oases  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  and  El-Arish  in  Syria,  is  400,000  square  miles ;  but 
the  cultivated  and  settled  area,  that  is,  the  Nile  Yalley  and  Delta, 
covers  only  12,976  square  miles.  Canals,  roads,  date  plantations 
<fec.,  cover  1,900  square  miles;  2,850  square  miles  are  comprised 
in  the  surface  of  the  Nile,  marshes,  lakes,  and  desert.  Egypt  is 
divided  into  two  great  districts — '  Masr  el-Bahri,'  or  Lower  Egypt, 
and  '  El-Said,'  or  Upper  Egypt. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  settled  land  surface, 
and  the  results  of  the  census  of  May  1882  : — 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Egyptians 

Foreigners 

Total 

Density 
per  sq.  m. 

Sedentary 

Nomad 

/  Governorats  : 

Cairo  . 

6 

352,416 

772 

21,650 

374,838 

62,473 

Alexandria  , 

70    !    181,200 

503 

49,693 

231,396 

3,305 

-♦J 

Damietta     . 

4i  1      43,501 

1 

114 

43,616 

9,692 

ll 

Rosetta 

24^ 

19,267 

— 

111 

19,378 

790 

M'udiriehs  : 

^A 

Behera 

932 

364,050 

33,102 

1,704 

398,856 

426 

^ 

Charkieh     . 

905 

435,380 

27,471 

1,804 

464,655 

513 

i^ 

Dakahlieh  . 

931 

578,144 

6,213 

1,676 

586,033 

629 

Gharbieh     . 

2,340 

908,041  1    18,900 

2,547 

929,488 

397 

Kalioubieh  . 

352    i    254,198 

16,596 

597 

271,391 

771 

'Menoufieh  . 

S  C  Governorats  : 

1  Port  Said   ) 

2  (Suez  .         ) 

1   El-Arish       . 

639 

642,609 

2,512 

892 

646,013 

1,010 

6,204 

3,778,806 

106,070 

80,788 

3,965,664 

639 

m 

/   14,060 
\     9,977 

226 
8 

7,010 
1,190 

21,296 
11,175 

1  3,092 

m 

24,037 

234 

8,200 

32,471 

3,092 

i 

2,629 

1,291 

3 

3,923 

19,615 

3  X 
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j   Area  in 
1     sq.  m. 

1 

Egyptians 

Foreigners 

Total 

Density 
per  sq.  m. 

17,010 

Sedentary 
2,190 

Nomad 

^Kosseir 

7 

240 



2,430 

Mudiriehs : 

^ 

Assiout 

840 

549,776 

11,906 

455 

562,137 

712 

^ 

Beni  Sonef  . 

501 

193,305 

26,119 

149 

219,573 

438 

W. 

Fayoiini 

493 

200,967 

27,328 

414 

228,709 

464 

^1 

Guizeh 

370 

274,406 

8,483 

194 

283,083 

765 

S 

Minieli 

772 

294,655 

19,824 

339 

314,818 

407 

& 

Guerga 

631    1    515,972 

5,311 

130 

521,413 

826 

Kena  . 

544 

383,819 

22,877 

162 

406,858 

958 

^Esnai. 

332 

221,813 

16,096 

52 

237,961 

717 

Oases  . 

4,483| 

2,636,903 

138,184 

1,895 

2,776,982 

619 

~ 

38,225 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

10,698 

6,480,600 

245,779 

90,886 

6,817,265 

638 

1  A  new  province,  El  Hedood,  has  been  formed  on  the  frontier.    Esna  as  a  province  no 
longer  exists,  having  been  merged  into  the  new  province  (1888). 

.  Of  the  total  population,  3,401,498  were  males  and  3,415,767  females. 
If  we  arrange  the  above  figures  by  administrative  divisions  we  have  the 
following  result : — 


1 

Egyptians 

Foreigners 

Total 

Sedentary 

Nomad 

■ 

Governorats 

Mudiriehs 

Oases 

Total  . 

625,240 

5,817,135 

38,225 

3,041 
242,738 

79,771 
11,115 

708,052 
6,070,988 
38,225  I 

6,480,600 

245,779 

90,886 

6,817,265 

The  families  number  1,178,564,  and  the  houses  1,084,384.  Taken  by 
nationalities,  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Egypt  is  : — Greeks,  37,301  ;  Italians, 
18,665  ;  French,  15,716  ;  Austrians,  8,022  ;  English,  6,118  ;  Germans,  948  ; 
other  foreign  nations,  4,116  ;  total,  90,886.  Of  this  total  nearly  90  per  cent, 
reside  in  Lower  Egypt.  ^ 

The  growth  of  the  general  population  of  the  country  is  exhibited  by  the 
following  figures : — 

1872  (I)e  Regny)  .  .  .  .  5,203,405 
1875  (Dr.  Rossi  Bey)  .  .  5,251,757 
1882  (Census) 6,806,381 


1800  (French  estimate) 
1846  (Census)  .     .     . 
1855  (Colucci  Pasha) . 
1865  (Colucci  Pasha) . 


2,000,000 
4,463,244 
4,402,013 
4,841,677 


A  comparison  of  the  two  official  returns,  1846  and  1882,  shows  an  average 
annual  increase  in  the  population  of  aboiit  1  '25  per  cent. 


1  These  are  old  statistics,  but  no  new  ones  have  been  compiled, 
foreigners  has  largely  increased. 


The  number  of  resident 
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The  principal  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1882,  are  : — Cairo,  368,108  ; 
Alexandria,  208,755  ;  Damietta,  34,046  ;  Tantah,  33,725  ;  Mansourah,  26,784  ; 

Iagazia,  19,046  ;  Rosetta,  16,671  ;  Port  Said,  16,560;  Suez,  10,913. 
Religion  and  Instruction. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  Islamism.  The  highest  religious  and  judicial 
authorities  are  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam  appointed  by  the  Khedive  and  chosen 
from  among  the  learned  class  of  Oolemas,  and  the  Grand  Cadee  nominated 
by  the  Sultan,  and  chosen  from  amongst  the  learned  Oolemas  of  Stamboul. 
The  principal  seat  of  learning  is  the  Mosque  and  University  of  El  Azhar, 
founded  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  the  sciences  taught  and  the  modes  of 
teaching  them  have  not  changed  since  its  foundation. 

There  are  in  Egypt  large  numbers  of  native  Christians  connected  with  the 
various  Oriental  churches  ;  of  these,  the  largest  and  most  influential  are  the 
Copts,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  numbering  about 
800,000  souls  ;  their  creed  is  Orthodox  (Jacobite),  and  was  adopted  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Its  head  is  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  the 
successor  of  St.  Mark.  There  are  three  metropolitans  and  twelve;  bishops  in 
Egypt,  one  metropolitan  and  two  bishops  in  Abyssinia,  and  one  bishop  for 
Khartoum  ;  there  are  also  arch-priests,  priests,  deacons,  and  monks.  Priests 
must  be  married  before  ordination,  but  celibacy  is  imposed  on  monks  and 
high  dignitaries.  In  a.d.  328  the  Copts  christianised  Abyssinia,  and  pushed 
Christianity  almost  to  the  Equator.  The  Abyssinian  Church  is  ruled  by  a 
metropolitan  and  bishops  chosen  from  amongst  the  Egyptian  Coptic 
ecclesiastics,  nor  can  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia  take  place  until 
he  has  been  anointed  by  the  metropolitan,  and  this  only  after  authorisa- 
tion by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

The  Copts  use  the  Diocletian  (or  Martyrs')  calendar,  which  differs  by  284 
years  from  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

In  1894  there  were  in  all  about  9,000  schools  with  11,000  teachers  and 
170,000  pupils.  Seven-eighths  of  these  schools  are  elementary,  the  education 
being  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  The 
Government  has  42  primary  schools,  3  secondary,  2  girls'  schools,  and  9 
schools  for  higher  education — law,  medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  arts 
and  sciences,  midwifery,  and  a  military  academy.  There  are  108  schools 
attached  to  various  Protestant  and  Catholic  missions,  and  43  European  private 
schools.  The  Mosque  of  El  Azhar  has  11  schools  with  330  teachers  and 
12,000  pupils. 

The  Coptic  community  support  1,000  schools  for  elementary  education, 
22  primary — boys  and  girls,  and  one  college.  The  teaching  of  the  Coptic 
language  in  the  schools  is  now  compulsory  ;  the  subjects  taught,  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  them,  are  the  same  as  those  in  vogue  in  other  countries  ; 
50  per  cent,  of  the  Coptic  male  community  can  read  and  write. 

The  following  statistics  of  schools  in  Egypt  have  been  compiled  from 
returns  made  in  accordance  with  circular  issued  to  Mudiriehs  and  Governorates 
by  Ministry  of  Interior,  August  29,  1892.  The  figures  have  been  corrected 
up  to  December  31,  1894  :— 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

Subsequent  to  1882  a  body  of  gendarmerie  was  formed  for  the  provinces,  and 
a  corps  of  police  for  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  On  January  1,  1884, 
a  new  organisation  of  police  came  into  force,  placing  both  them  and  the  gaols 
— hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  moudirs — under  the  control  of  two  English 
officials  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Recently  the  head  quarter 
staff  of  the  police  has  been  abolished,  and  an  English  official  has  been  ap- 
pointed Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Also  at  the  end  of  February 
1884  new  criminal  codes  came  into  operation,  taking  away  all  magisterial 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  moudirs,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  delegates 
appointed  by  a  Procureur-G^niral,  working  under  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
"Within  the  last  five  years  a  series  of  reforms  has  been  inaugurated  under 
English  supervision,  and  they  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  new  native 
tribunals,  the  reform  of  the  prison  system,  the  partial  abolition  of  the  corvee 
(forced  labour),  the  reform  of  the  currency,  and  an  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Finances  and  of  the  Public  Works.  Litigation  between 
natives  and  foreigners  is  conducted  before  mixed  tribunals,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  European  Powers,  and  possessing  very  extensive  jurisdiction. 
The  total  strength  of  the  police  and  the  gendarmerie  is  about  7,000. 


Finance. 

On  April  5,  ]  880,  the  Khedive  issued  a  decree  appointing  an  international 
commission  of  liquidation  to  examine  the  financial  situation  of  Egypt,  and  to 
draft  a  law  regulating  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  her  creditors,  and  also 
between  the  Daira  Sanieh  and  the  Daira  Khassa  and  their  creditors.  That 
commission,  in  concert  with  the  Egyptian  Government,  estimated  the  annual 
income  of  the  country  as  follows  : — 


1880-81 

1882  and  after 

Revenues  assigned  to  the  Debt  ^ 

,,              ,,         to  the  Government    . 

Total 

£E3,463,734 
4,897,888 

£E3,513,734 
4,897,888 

8,361,622 

8,411,622 

2  £E  equals  £1  Os.  iid. 

The  commissioners  assigned  (1)  to  the  service  of  the  Privileged  Debt  the 
railway  and  telegraph  income  and  the  port  dues  of  Alexandria  ;  and  (2)  to  the 
service  of  the  Unified  Stock  the  customs  revenue  and  the  taxes  of  four  pro- 
vinces. The  charge  for  the  Privileged  Debt  was  a  fixed  annuity,  providing 
interest  at  5  per  cent.,  and  sinking  fund  calculated  to  extinguish  the  debt  by 
1941.  Should  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  Privileged  Debt  prove  insufficient 
to  meet  the  annuity,  the  deficit  was  to  become  a  first  charge  on  the  revenues 
assigned  to  the  Unified  Debt.  The  interest  of  the  latter  debt  was  fixed  at 
4  per  cent. ,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  in  case  the  assigned  revenues  were 
insufficient.  The  surplus  of  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  debt  was  to  go  to  the 
redemption  of  the  Unified  by  purchase  of  stock  in  the  market.  In  September 
1884  a  portion  of  this  surplus  was  approxniated  by  the  Government. 
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Their  estimate  of  the  liabilities  of  Egypt  was  : — 

Government :  £E                £E 

Tribute 681,486 

Moukabalah  annuity 150,000 

Interest  to  England  on  Suez  Canal  shares  .     .  193,858 

Daira  Khassa 34,000 

Administrative  expenses 3,641,544 

Unforeseen  expenditure 197,000 

4,897,888 

Debt: 

Privileged  Stock 1,157,718 

Unified 2,263,686 

3,421,404 


8,319,292 


The  totstl  floating  debt  at  the  end  of  1884  was  about  £E8,000,000.  In 
March  1885  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey  signed  a  Convention  according  to  which  they  agreed 
to  guarantee  a  new  loan  of  9,000,000Z.  This  sum  was  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  floating  debt  and  the  Alexandria  Indemnities,  with  a  surplus  of 
1,000,OOOZ.  to  be  applied  to  irrigation  works.  The  principal  stipulations  of 
the  Convention  were  : — Rate  of  interest  on  the  guaranteed  loan  not  to  exceed 
3i  per  cent.  ;  its  service  to  be  a  fixed  annuity  of  315,000Z.,  which  is  a  first 
charge  on  the  assigned  revenues,  and  the  surj^lus  of  the  annuity  after  payment 
of  interest  to  be  used  for  redemption.  The  coupons  of  the  other  Egyptian 
oans  to  be  taxed  in  1885-86  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent.  ;  the  surplus  ot 
revenue  over  expenditure  to  be  divided  between  the  Government  and  the 
sinking  fund. 

The  tax  on  the  coupons  was  repaid  in  1887,  the  tax  discontinued,  and  a 
reserve  fund  established,  which  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  nearly 
£E1,736,000.  In  the  early  part  of  1888 — an  arrangement  having  been  come 
to  with  the  ex- Khedive  Ismail  Pasha  and  certain  members  of  his  family  for 
the  commutation  of  their  allocations  on  the  civil  list  for  Domains,  and  it  being 
considered  desirable  to  redeem  pensions  in  a  similar  manner — a  loan  of 
£E2,300, 000  was  issued  in  May  1888  to  provide  for  these  commutations  by 
paying  off  the  mortgages  on  the  Domains  lands  required.  A  fixed  annuity  of 
£E130,000  was  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  new  4-|  per  cent,  loan,  but,  as 
an  equivalent  sum  was  economized  through  the  reduction  of  the  civil  list  and 
of  the  pension  budget,  and  the  considerable  diminution  in  the  interest  on  the 
Domains  Loan,  the  annual  burden  on  Egypt  was  not  increased  by  the  new 
issue  ;  while,  as  a  large  sinking  fund  provides  for  the  rapid  extinction  of  the 
4^  ]3er  cent,  loan,  a  temporary  charge  has  been  substituted  for  a  permanent  one. 

A  Khedivial  decree  was  issued  on  June  6,  1890,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Powers,  authorizing  the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cent.  Privileged  Loan,  of 
the  Daira  Sanieh  Loan,  and  of  the  Domains  Loan,  and  the  reinibursement  of 
the  4^  per  cent.  Loan  of  1888.  A  new  privileged  loan  was  issued  in  which  was 
included  the  5  per  cent.  Privileged  Loan,  the  4^  per  cent.  Loan,  and  a  sum  of 
1,333,333^.  to  be  employed  on  irrigation  works,  and  in  the  exchange  of  pen- 
sions for  land.  This  new  privileged  loan  bears  interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  and 
was  issued  at  911.  per  lOQl.  of  capital.  A  new  4  per  cent.  Daira  Sanieh  Loan 
was  issued  at  par.  The  capital  of  the  old  loan  was  calculated  at  851.  for  100. 
of  nominal  capital  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  June  6.  1890.  The  new 
Domains  Loan  converted  at  par,  25th  March,  1893,  beai-s  interest  nt  4^  per 
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cent.     The  new  loans  issued  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  guarantees  as  the 

loans  for  which  they  were  substituted. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  the  Egyptian  debt  at  the  end  of  December , 

1895  :—  £ 

.^^  Guaranteed  Loan,  3  per  cent 8,699,300 

Hb  Privileged  Debt,  3 1  per  cent 29,393,580 

^^H[  Unified  Debt,  4  per  cent 55,974,820 

^^^B  Daira  Sanieli  Loan,  4  per  cent 6,644,360 

^^Bl  Domains  Loan,  4|  per  cent 3,924,840 

^K  Total  ....      104,636,900 

The  budgets  fixed  upon  for  1895  and  1896  are  set  forth  in  the  table 
below  : — 


Revenue 

1S96 

1^     £E 

!      1895               Expenditure 

1896 

1895 

£E 

~£E 

£E 

Land  tax,  date  taxes, 

1                  1  Public  debt     . 

3,802,683 

3,770,837 

&c.        .        .        . 

i  4,870,000 

j  4,870,000     Tribute  to  Turkey   . 

665,041 

665,041 

Urban  taxes,  &c.      . 

!     130,000 

1     130,000  i  Civil  List  of  H.^H. 

Customs     and     To- 

; 

1                         the  Khedive. 

100,000 

100,000 

bacco    . 

1  1,(570,000 

i  1,050,000     Civil    Lists,   Khedi- 

Octrois     . 

200,000 

200,000  <      vial  family    . 

97,927 

97,927 

Salt  and  natron 

170,000 

170,000     Private    Cabinet    of 

Fisheries  . 

90,000 

98,000         H.  H.  the  Khedive 

!       55,934 

55,9.34 

Navigation  dues 

75,000 

78,000  1  Public  WorksMinistrj 

,      736,789 

775,659 

liailways  . 

:  1,720,000 

j  1,700,000  j  Ministry  of  Justice. 

'     387,726 

380,162 

Telegraphs 

43,000 

!       42,000     Administration    of 

Port  of  Alexandria  . 

i      120,000 

i     130,000  j      Provinces      . 

328,076 

320,619 

Post  Office 

1      105,000 

1     100,000  1  Finance  Ministry     . 

86,021 

119,715  , 

Postal  Boats  Admin- 

i                  j  Ministry  of   Public 

istration 

1       85,000 

'       94,000         Instruction  . 

105,180 

105  000  . 

Lighthouses     . 

70,000 

108,000  i  Ministry  of  Interior 

384,322 

111,707  ! 

Ministry  of  Justice. 

'     380,000 

380,000 

Council  of  Ministers, 

Exemption      from 

Ministry  of  Foreign 

military  service    . 

95,000 

90,000 

Affairs  and  Legis- 

' 

Rents    on    Govern- 

lative Council 

23,358 

23,930 

ment  property 

90,000 

8(5,000     Customs  administra- 

Bouakim  District    . 

15,000 

15,000  !       tion 

155,810 

149,222 

Pension  fund  . 

57,000 

55,000  1  Octrois     . 

34,504 

33,327  ! 

Sundries     receipts 

Salt  and  natron 

44,726 

46,278  1 

specified 

275,000 

2(59,000  j  Fisheries  dues  col- 

1 

I      lection 

10,000 

9,376  i 

j  Navigation  dues  col- 

1 

1      lection 

3,058 

3,058  ' 

j  Railways  . 

840,888 

831,465 

'  Telegraphs 

41,000 

40,200  i 

Port  of  Alexandria  . 

28,000 

23,000  1 

. 

Post  Office 

97,525 

95,743 

Postal  boats  admin- 

) 

istration 

85,707 

84,657  j 

Lighthouses     . 
Public  security — 

26,934 

26,850  j 

1 

"War,  Army  of  Occu- 

1 

pation    .        .        .  [ 

481,313 

750,843  , 

\ 

Souakim  . 

120,457  ! 

119,792  i 

Pensions  . 

430,000  1 

430,000  : 

Suppression  of  Corvee 

250,000  ; 

250,000  ; 

Sundries  specified  . 

5,682  i 

1 

Various  services   of 

Ministers 

131,339  : 

109,658 

Sanitation  of  Cairo  . 

40,000  1 

40,000  i 

1 

Unforseen  expenses.  ; 

30,000 

30,000 

0,260,000  i 

0,260,000  i 

9.630.000 

9.600,000 
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The  charges  on  account  of  debts  of  all  descriptions  in  1896  are  estimated  at : 

£ 

Guaranteed  Loan :  3%  fixed  annuity 315,000 

Privileged  Debt:  3^% 1,029,000 

Unified  Debt:  4% 2,239,000 

Daira  Sanieh  Loan :  4% 266,000 

Domains  Loan :  4^% 182,000 

Daira  Khassa :    annual  payment  to   Daira    Sanieh   Loan    Com- 
missioners     .         .         . 35,000 

Moukabalah :  annuity  till  1930 154,000 

Total      ....    4,220,000 
The  services  of  the  Domains  and  Daira  are  guaranteed  by  the  Domains 
and   Daira  estates,    which  are  administered  for  the   bondholders  by  com- 
missioners ;    should  the  revenue  of  these  lands  prove  insufficient  to  cover 
the  interest  of  the  loans,  the  Government  has  to  make  good  the  deficits. 

The  final  accounts  for  the  year  1894  showed  the  financial  result  of  the 
year  to  be  as  follows  : — 

£E 

Receipts 10,321,523 

Expenditure 9,601,258 

Surplus  ....        720,265 
Of  this  surplus  £E256,947  went  to  the  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Caisse  de  la 
Dette,  £E118  843  to  the  Egyptian  Government  Special  Reserve  Fund,  and 
£E344,475,  the  amount  of  the  economy  from  the  conversions  in  deposit,' to 
the  Caisse  de  la  Dette. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1895  the  Reserve  Funds  stood  as  follows  : — 

£E 

Reserve  Fund  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette 2,199,740 

Egyptian  Government  Reserve  Fund 279,186 

Amount  of  the  Economy  from  the  Conversion      ...    1,408,161 

Total  Reserves    .         .        .    3,887,087 

Defence. 
Army. 

On  September  19,  1882,  the  whole  of  the  Egyjjtian  army  was 
disbanded  by  Khedivial  decree.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  organisation  of  a  new  army  was  entrusted  to  a  British  general 
ojQGicer,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Sirdar.  The  present  Sirdar  is 
Brigadier-General  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  A.D.C. 
There  are  about  76  English  officers  serving  at  present  in  the 
Egyptian  army.     The  army  has  a  total  strength  of  15,153. 

Since  the  rebellion  in  1882  an  English  army  of  occupation  has 
remained  in  Egypt.  Its  strength  is  over  3,000. 

Egypt  has  now  no  efficient  warships. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  total  area,  land  and  water,  of  Egypt  is  about  8,000,000  feddans 
(1  feddan  =  l"03  acre),  and  of  this  5,022,000  have  been  cultivated  in  1891. 
The  agricultural  population  form  61  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
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The  Ei^y])tiaii  agricultural  year  includes  three  seasons  or  crops.  The 
leading  winter  crops,  sown  in  November  and  harvested  in  May  and  June,  are 
cereal  produce  of  all  kinds  ;  the  principal  summer  crops,  sown  in  March  and 
harvested  in  October  and  November,  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  ;  the  autumn 
crops,  sown  in  July  and  gathered  in  September  and  October,  are  rice,  sorgho 
(a  sort  of  maize),  and  vegetables  generally.  In  Lower  Egypt  the  irrigation  of 
the  land  is  effected  by  means  of  a  network  of  canals  tapping  the  Nile  and 
traversing  the  Delta  in  every  direction  ;  while  in  Upper  Egypt  the  basin 
system  of  irrigation,  i.e.  the  submersion  at  high  Nile  of  the  land  to  be 
cultivated,  is  adhered  to. 

The  following  table  refers  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  : — 


Year 

Area  cultivated 

Yield 

Produce  per  feddan 

Feddans 

Kantars 

Kantars 

1888 

1,021,250 

2,900,000 

2-84 

1889 

852,829 

3,158,000 

3-7 

1890 

864,400 

4,160,000 

4-8 

1891 

851,000 

4,765,000 

5-5 

1892 

864,000 

4,987,500 

5-8 

Feddau  is  equal  to  1  -03808  acre.     Kantar  is  equal  to  99  0492  lbs. 

In  1886,  2,444  villages  were  occupied  in  the  culture  of  cotton  out  of  a 
total  of  3,781  ;  in  1889  the  number  was  2,685. 

In  the  following  table  the  agricultural  condition  of  each  of  the  provinces 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  is  indicated  : — 


- 

No.  of 
Villages 

No.  of 

Feddans 

cultivated 

No.  of    1 
Farm 
Animals  1 

No.  of 

Sheep  and 

Goats 

No.  of 
Fruit  Trees 

Per  100 

No.  of 
Date  Trees 

Per  100 

Per  100 

PerlOO 

Lower  Egypt : 

feddans    ; 

feddans 

feddans 

feddans 

Behera 

403 

467,662 

12 

13 

23 

22 

Charkieh     . 

451 

434,982 

12 

9 

24 

116 

Dakahlieh   . 

449 

462,367 

11 

13       1 

13 

27 

Gharbieh     . 

552 

840,089 

17 

16 

16 

25 

Kalioubieh  . 

166 

187,180 

17 

19 

325 

70 

Menoufieh   . 
Upper  Egypt : 

338 

351,710 

33 

18 

43 

8 

2,359 

2,743,990 

17 

14 

42 

40 

Assiout 

292 

419,100 

10 

30 

21 

84 

Beni  Souef  . 

174 

231,610 

15 

16 

8 

46 

Fayoum 

87 

231,045 

8 

13 

54 

105 

Guizeh 

168 

181,176 

19 

36 

9 

195 

Minia , 

268 

397,240 

6 

9 

17 

54 

Esna   . 

195 

150,459 

18 

11 

7 

348 

Guerga 

110 

325,915 

16 

51 

9 

96 

Kena  . 

Total,  Egypt  . 

126 

280,927 

10 

34 

10 

92 

1,420 

2,217,472 

13 

25 

17 

106 

3,779 

4,961,462 

1       14 

20 

13 

69 
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The  total  number  of  date  trees  wliicli  yield  fruit  or  seed  is  about 
3,452,674.  Cattle  and  farm  animals,  including  horses  and  camels,  number 
1,668,S60. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  feddans)  the  area  of  the  several  crops  in 
1890  and  1891 :— 


- 

1890 

1891 

_ 

1890 

1891 

Feddans 

Feddans 

Feddans 

Feddans 

Wheat      . 

1,165,676 

1,215,841 

Water  -  melons, 

Maize  aud  durrah    . 

1,559,906 

1,530,983 

melons. 

44,012 

43,180 

Clover      . 

875,761 

820,263 

Lupins,  smut  . 

13,141 

17,355 

Cotton      . 

864,302 

871,241 

Tobacco  . 

860 

— 

Beans       . 

628,211 

643,751 

Peas,  &c. 

8,819 

7,169 

Barley      . 

456,075 

460,330 

Flax,  henna,  indigu 

6,050 

5,829 

Lentils      . 

77,216 

75,756 

j  Castor  plant,  sesame 

14,133 

9,664  : 

Rice 

'  Helbe '  (Fenngreek) 

148,095 
133,484 

167,164 
139,560 

! 

--I 

Vegetables,  potatoes 

37,244 

84.542 

Total  crojis 

6,130,701 

6,145,849 

1  Sugar-cane 
'  Guilbane '    (Chick- 
ling vetch)    . 

65,505 
32,211 

64,539 
38,702 

1  Area  cultivated 

5,022,701 

~ 

Double  cultivation  . 

1,108,000 

In  Lower  Egypt  the  soil  yields  four  crops  in  three  years  ;  in  Upper  Egypt 
seven  crops  in  six  years. 


Commerce. 

The  exterior  commerce  of  Egypt,  comprising  imports  and  exports  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise,  is  given  at  the  following  figures  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Totals 

£E 

£E 

£E 

1890 

8,081,297 

11,876,087 

19,957,384 

1891 

9,201,390 

13,878,638 

23,080,028         i 

1892 

9,091,481 

13,341,318 

22,432,799 

1893 

8,718,735 

12,789,687 

21,508,422 

1894 

9,266,116 

11,892,875 

21,158,991         1 

The  movement  of  specie  during  the  same  period  has  been — 


Year 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Imports 

£B 
2,971,461 
2,824,861 
3,826,393 
2,946,674 
1,995,676 


Exports 


£E 
2,085,455 
1,523,950 
2,048,474 
3,517,152 
1,816,256 
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The  follo\viii<^  table  shows  the    value  of  the    commercial  intercourse  of 
Egyi)t  with  different  forei^'ii  countries  for  three  years  : — 


- 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£E 

£E 

£E 

£B 

£E 

£E 

Great  Britain      . 

3,0(51,426 

2,685,546 

3,183,231 

7,843,938 

7,242,455 

6,517,946 

British  Colonies  in  the 

Mediterranean 

139,212 

126,676 

113,358 

23,557 

13,236 

12,090 

British  Colonies  in  the 

Extreme  East 

609,974 

597,535 

493,939 

24,938 

52,693 

53,070 

Germany     . 

179,858 

188,293 

280,942 

312,970 

399,791 

257,852 

America 

35,092 

37,598 

49,970 

168,255 

247,034 

327,981 

Austria-Hungary 

784,588 

723,051 

747,353 

562,515 

467,033 

496,292 

Belgium 

358,972 

230,557 

375,201 

132,095 

85,064 

113,365 

China  &  Extreme  East 

83,621 

84,797 

87,949 

708 

1,'210 

17,060 

France 

855,335 

896,926 

886,352 

1,079,407 

876,504 

889,205 

French  Colonic,  Me- 

diterranean 

22,843 

30,533 

32,072 

17,288 

24,560 

21,181 

Greece 

34,604 

51,137 

58,998 

10,581 

10,370 

7,725 

Italy   .... 

277,031 

331,460 

337,967 

611,746 

584,289 

587,145 

Morocco 

40,478 

37,383 

37,124 

1,746 

1,219 

1,166 

Persia 

54,899 

45,903 

74,176 

— 

— 

— 

Russia 

347,346 

387,038 

373,022 

1,735,486 

1,786,602 

1,823,676 

Turkey 

1,900,621 

1,917,102 

1,812,837 

468,150 

451,838 

342,391 

Spain 

— 

— 

— 

157,300 

2.38,805 

248,485 

Other  countries  . 
Total  . 

305,581 

347,200 

371,625 

190,638 

306,984 

176,245 

9,091,481 

8,718,735 

9,266,116 

13,341,318 

12,789,687 

11,892,875 

The  proportion  per  1,000  of  Egyptian  intercour; 
for  the  last  three  years  was  as  follows  : — 


with  various  countries 


- 

I 

nports  from 

Exports  to 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Great  Britain      . 

337 

308 

344 

588 

566 

548 

British  Colonics  in  the 

Mediterranean 

15 

15 

12 

2 

1 

1 

British  Colonies  in  the 

Extreme  East 

67 

69 

53 

2 

4 

4 

Germany     . 

20 

21 

25 

23 

31 

22 

America 

4 

4 

y 

13 

19 

27 

Austria-Hungary 

86 

83 

81 

42 

36 

42 

Belgium 

39 

26 

40 

10 

7 

10 

China  &  Extreme  East 

!1 

10 

9 





1 

France 

94 

103 

96 

81 

69 

75 

French  Colonies,  Me- 

diterianean      . 

2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

Greece 

4 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Italy    .... 

30 

38 

36 

46 

46 

49 

Morocco 

4 

4 

4 

— 

Persia         .        .        . 

6 

5 

8 





— 

Russia 

38 

44 

40 

130 

140 

153 

Turkey 

209 

220 

196 

35 

35 

29 

Spain 

— 

— 



12 

19 

21 

Other  countries  . 

34 

40 

4^1 

14 

24 

15 
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The  value  of  the  leading  exports  and  imports  of  Egypt  during  the  last  three 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Exports 

Imports 

- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

:eE 

£E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

Cotton  . 

8,838,034 

8,525,974 

8,181,170 

Cotton  goods . 

1,541,600 

1,320,838 

1,484,665 

Cottonseed  . 

1,923,700 

1,840,357 

1,457,729 

Silks,      wool- 

■• 

Sugar     . 

686,500 

760,793 

629,293 

lens,     linen, 

Beans     . 

693,000 

687,958 

681,046 

hemp,  &  other 

Wheat    . 

238,900 

83,952 

110,936 

woven  goods 

1,303,700 

1,150,125 

1,177,098 

Rice       . 

137,100 

171,387 

96,307 

Coal       .        . 

617,500 

404,847 

492,103 

Indian  corn 

Hosiery,  cloth- 

(maize) 

119,000 

5,827 

66,046 

ing,  &c. 

376,500 

356,903 

371,^61 

Hides  &  skins 

89,100 

93,743 

82,526 

Timber  . 

688,300 

439,482 

507,763 

Onions  . 

114,150 

146,068 

160,668 

Coffee     . 

286,150 

293,418 

273,462 

Wool      . 

34,150 

48,150 

47,845 

Wine,  beer,  & 

Flour        and 

, 

spirits 

293,850 

%09,697 

283,232 

bran    . 

13,700 

2,290 

8,244 

Tobacco    and 

Lentils  . 

43,400 

23,726 

17,596 

cigars . 

349,500 

424,177 

498,863 

Gvunarabic    . 

566 

117 

2,018 

Petroleum    & 

oils     . 

324,250 

264,364 

289,960 

Machinery     . 

272,500 

152,066 

287,258 

Iron  and  steel 

goods  . 

637,500 

342,907 

462,941 

Indigo    . 

249,900 

208,427 

200,959 

Fruits,  fresh  & 

preserved  . 

273,000 

242,010 

241,234 

Animals 

241,600 

187,696 

180,915 

! 

Wheat  &  flour 

204,600 

337,815 

178,195 

! 

Rice 

152,116 

124,526 

102,697 

1 

Refined  sugar 

30,600 

25,623 

1      28,597 

in    1892,    £E655,297;    in    1893, 


The    receipts     from    tobacco     were 
£E788,660;   and  in  1894,   £E932,749. 

Goods  imported  into  Egypt  are  examined  by  experts,  who  determine  their  value  either 
according  to  the  purchase  price  in  their  original  country  as  indicated  on  the  invoices,  plus 
the  cost  of  transport,  freight,  insurance,  (fee,  or  according  to  the  wholesale  price  at  the 
port  of  disembarkation,  minus  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.  In  order,  however,  to  facilitate 
customs  operations,  the  administration,  in  communication  with  the  merchants  interested, 
establishes,  on  the  same  basis  as  above,  periodical  tariffs  for  such  articles  of  importation  as 
cotton-goods,  indigo,  coal,  petroleum,  rice,  flour,  metals,  sugar,  &c.  In  the  statistics  of  the 
Custom  House,  the  values  are  estimated  according  to  the  estimated  price  which  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  payment  of  duty  now  fixed  at  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  without  taking  into 
account  the  amount  of  that  duty.  As  regards  exports,  there  are  tariffs  for  nearly  all  of 
them,  estimated  monthly  for  some  of  them,  quarterly  for  others,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  tariffs  of  imports  are  established. 

The  quantities  recorded  in  statistics  are  those  declared  by  the  merchants  and  controlled 
by  the  Customs. 

The  origin  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports  are  declared  by  importers  and  exporters, 
and  controlled,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  searchers  and  appraisers  of  the  Custom  House. 

The  statistics  of  the  Customs  only  give  general  commerce.  In  order  to  know  the  amount 
of  special  trade  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  total  of  imports  of  the  value  of 
goods  re-exported,  which,  however,  hasonly  an  inconsiderable  importance.  In  fact  the  value 
of  these  goods  amounts  to  about  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  one  half  of  which 
is  due  to  tobacco  re-exported  in  the  foi'm  of  cigarettes.  The  transit  trade  is  of  no  import- 
ance. At  the  utmost  its  value  amounts  to  600,000Z.  per  annum,  nine-tenths  of  which 
represents  the  value  of  coal  imported  at  Port  Said  to  be  re-exported  on  payment  of  a  duty 
of  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Goods  temporarily  deposited  or  re-shipped  are  not  included 
in  the  "transit." 

From  the  efforts  made  by  the  Customs  authorities  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  from  the 
method  of  valuation  employed,  the  [commercial  statistics  of  Egypt  may  be  regarded  as 
comparatively  exact. 
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The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Egypt 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  to  Egypt,  in  five  years,  according  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade 
returns  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892             1893 

1894 

Imports  from  Egypt  into  U.  K. 
Exports  Of  British  produce  to 
Egypt       .... 

£ 

8,368,851 

8,381,830 

n£ 
10,658,288 

3,789,238 

£               £ 

10,525,230     8,845,426 

3,192,592     3,363,745 

£ 

9,284,801 

3,995,890 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Egypt,  and  of  the  principal  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Egypt : — 


Year 

British  Imports  from  Egypt 

Exports  of  British  Produce  to  Egypt  | 

1 

Raw 

Cotton 

Cotton 
Seeds 

Sugar 

Beans 

Cotton         p     , 
Goods          ^^^1 

Iron 

Machi- 
nery 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

5,316,936 
6,468.985 
6,700,240 
5,364,817 
5,785,538 

£ 
1,605,801 
1,883,268 
2,109,786 
2,043,725 
1,832,725 

£ 
104,990 
158,674 
201,540 
255,381 
190,382 

£ 

599,876 
800,874 
664,763 
571,007 
749,928 

£ 

1,530,576 
1,745,669 
1,349,993 
1,569,176 
1,743,409 

£ 

1,038,523 

1,074,238 

952,577 

755,237 

945,854 

£ 
152,712 
216,920 
177,034 
174,303 
161,034 

£ 

118,282 
134,296 
118,642 
141,880 
158,167 

The  imports  of  wheat  from  Egypt,  352,005Z,  in  1891,  amounted  to  only 
40Z.  in  1894. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  tables  show  the  nationality  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving 
and  clearing  at  Alexandria.  Great  facilities  have  been  afforded  to  steamers 
since  the  completion  of  the  docks,  wharfs,  and  quays  ;  and  in  order  to  still 
further  facilitate  navigation  the  Government  have  constructed  a  new  pass, 
300  feet  wide,  to  enable  vessels,  which  have  often  been  delayed  off  the 
port  during  stormy  weather,  to  make  a  direct  run  into  harbour.  The  new 
pass,  26  feet  deep,  was  opened  to  navigation  in  July  1894. 

Arrivals  and  clearances  of  commercial  vessels  at  Alexandria  in  five  years  : — 


Year 

Arrivals 

Clearances                       1 

1 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

2,019 
2,163 
2,312 
2,271 
2,375 

1,632,220 
1,807,717 
2,116,123 
2,033,060 
2,221,145 

2,020 
2,158 
2,291 
2,233 
2,397 

1,613,800 
1,765,716 
2,072,212 
2,025,433 
2,201,885 
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The  following  table  shows  the  nationalitj'  of  commercial  vessels  arrived 
and  cleared  in  1894  : — 


Arrivals 

Clearances 

Nationality 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

British     .... 

698 

988,850 

699 

998,485 

French     .... 

141 

292,236 

140 

290,487 

Austrian  .... 

139 

196,302 

133 

193,949 

Ottoman  .... 

913 

230,512 

982 

235,438 

Russian    .... 

84 

155,286 

78 

143,127     1 

Italian      .... 

137 

220,275 

133 

211,345     ; 

Greek       .... 

153 

32,314 

136 

29,412     1 

Swedish  and  Norwegian   . 

42 

59,036 

39 

52,884 

German    .... 

23 

33,475 

23 

33,475 

Spanish    .... 

1 

901 

1 

901 

Belgian    .... 

— 

— 

— 

Danish     .... 

5 

6,937 

5 

6,937 

Dutch      .... 

1 

1,221 

1 

1,221 

Portuguese 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jerusalem  (flag) 

5 

213 

4 

176 

Samiote    .... 

29 

2,713 

16 

2,325 

Montenegrin     . 
Total  for  1894      . 

4 

874 

7 

1,723 

2,375 

2,221,145 

2,397 

2,201,885 

Suez  Canal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the 
leading  nationalities  that  passed  through  the  canal  in  1894  :  — 


Country 

No. 

Gross 
Tonnage 

Countiy 

No. 

Gross 
Tonnage 

Great  Britain    . 

2,386 

8,326,826 

Russia 

35 

119,363 

Germany  . 

296 

887,363 

Turkey 

33 

57,038 

France 

185 

710,990 

Greece 

— 

— 

Holland 

191 

484,570 

Belgium 

— 

— 

Italy 

63 

181,149 

Japan 

6 

17,148 

Austria 

78 

278,799 

China 

— 

■ — 

Spain 
Norway 

28 

118,233 

Egypt 

2 

3,175 

41 

92,323 

Siam 

— 

— 

Portugal 

1           2 
1 

1,202 

America   . 

5 

5,436 

The  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company,  have  been  as  follows  in 
six  years : — 


SUEZ  CANAL 


Van,,    i  No.  of 
^'^'    1  Vessels 

1 

Gross 
Tonnage 

Receipts 

Year 

No.  of 

Vessels 

Gross 
Tonnage 

1 
Receipts 

1889 
1890 
1891 

3,425 
3,389 
4,207 

9,605,745 
9,749,129 
12,217,986 

£ 
2,735,678 
2,679,360 
3,336,884 

1892 
1893 
1894 

3,559 
3,. 341 
3,.352 

10,866,401 
10,753,798 
11,283,855 

£ 
2,978,097 
2,826,694 
2,951,073 

The  niimbei'  of  passengers  wlio  went  throngh  the  canal  in  1894  was 
165,968. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  87  miles  long,  6Q  actual  canal  and  21  miles  lakes, 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  opened  for  navigation 
November  17,  1869. 

The  state  of  the  capital  account  as  regards  bonds  in  circulation  and  re- 
deemed was  as  follows,  on  December  31,  1894  : — 


Consolidation  of  unpaid  coupons,  400,000 
liOTids  at  85  francs        .        .        .        . 


Francs  Francs 
Capital,  400,000  shares  at  500  francs     .     .    {  •^^2'317  j"  circ^l  Jion  196,158,500  J  .00,000,000 

395,833  in  circulation    33,645,8051  otnnannn 

4,167  redeemed     .          354,195  j  -^.000,000 

Loan  (1867-68),  333,333  obligations  at  300    (  250,064  in  circulation    75,019,200  \  oo  ooo  onn 

francs \   83,269  redeemed      .     24,980,700/  -'^i^-'-S^"'^' 

Loan  (1871).  120,000  30-year  bonds  at  100    f    50,652  in  circulation      5,065,200  \  in  nnnnnn 

francs  ' \    69,348  redeemed       .      6,934,800/  ^->^^^'^^^ 

Loan  (1880),  73,026  3  per  cent,  obligations, 

various  prices 2,407  redeemed      .           —  26,999,962 

Loan  (1887),  195,000  3  per  cent,  obligations             883  redeemed      .            —  85,127,820 


458,127,682 


There  were  besides,  100,000  founders'  shares,  with  right  to  participate  in 
surplus  profit  under  certain  conditions.  In  1894  the  founders'  share  of  sur- 
plus profits  was  4,036,732  francs. 

Of  the  above  400,000  shares,  176,602  belonged  formerly  to  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  and  were  purchased  from  him  Ijy  the  British  Government  in 
November  1875  for  the  sum  of  3,976,582Z.  But  the  Khedive,  by  a  con- 
vention passed  in  1869  between  himself  and  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  for 
the  settlement  of  disputed  claims  and  accounts,  had  alienated  all  dividends 
on  his  176,602  shares  up  to  1894,  and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company.  Against  these  dividends  the  company  issued  120,000  'Delega- 
tions,' entitled  to  all  sums  accruing  on  the  above  176,602  shares  up 
to  1894;  the  dividends  which  the  'Delegations'  received  were,  however, 
lessened  by  an  annual  sum  laid  aside  to  provide  a  sinking  fund,  sufiicient 
to  extinguish  them  all  by  the  end  of  the  year  1894. 

The  statutes  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  provide  that  all  net  earnings 
in  excess  of  the  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  shares  shall  be  divided  as 
follows  : — 

1.  15  per  cent,  to  the  Egyptian  Government. 

2.  10        ,,         to  the  founders'  shares. 

3.  2        ,,         for  the  employes  of  the  company. 

4.  71        ,,         as  dividend  on  the  394,677  shares. 

5.  2        ,,         to  the  managing  directors. 

The  net  profits  in  1894  were  40,367,324  francs. 
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Internal  Communications. 

On  January  1,  1895,  there  were  in  Egypt  1,098  miles  of  railways  belong- 
ing to  and  worked  by  the  State,  and  72  miles  of  companies'  railways  :  in  all 
1,170  miles  ;  809  miles  being  in  the  Delta,  and  361  miles  in  Upper  Egypt. 
137  miles  were  under  construction. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  last  five  yeai'S  the  length  of  line  of  the 
State  Railways,  the  number  of  passengers  and  weight  of  goods  carried,  and  the 
net  receipts : — 


Year 

Line 

Number  of 
Passengers 

Goods   carried 

1 
Net  receipts 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Miles 

961 

992 

999 

1,080 

1,087 

4,696,286 
5,612,562 
7,047,295 
9,301,081 
9,827,813 

Tons 
1,721,492 
2,147,258 
2,256,556 
2,113,002 
2,391,868 

£E 
798,418 
925,009 
951,922 
918,587 
1,007,070 

The  working  expenses,  £E. 776,753  in  1894,  represent  an  average  of  about 
43  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  which  were  £E.1,773,823  in  1894. 

The  telegraphs  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Government  were,  at  the  end  ot 
1894,  of  a  total  length  of  2,269  miles,  the  length  of  the  wire  being  7,164  miles. 
The  Government  have  given  concessions  to  a  telephone  company  for  urban 
telephone  lines.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  also  ])y  concessions,  have 
telegraph  lines  across  Egypt  from  Alexandria  vid  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  from  Port 
Said  to  Suez,  connecting  their  cables  to  England  and  India.  Number  of  tele- 
grams, 1,988,765,  in  1894,  as  against  1,721,874,  in  the  previous  year,  not 
including  telegrams  sent  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph. 

There  are  252  post-offices  in  the  towns  of  Egypt,  54  travelling  offices,  and 
383  localities  where  the  rural  post  has  been  established.  The  Egyptian  post- 
office  now  transacts  all  the  services  which  exist  in  the  post-offices  of  other 
countries  forming  the  Postal  Union. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  letters,  post-cards,  newspapers,  &c. 
which  passed  through  the  Egyptian  Post  Office  in  the  year  1894  : — 


Inland 

Foreign 

Total 

Letters  and  Post-Cards 
Newspapers,  &c.     .     . 

Total   .     .     . 

10,060,000 
4,490,000 

4,106,500 
2,413,500 

14,166,500 
6,903,500     ' 

21,070,000 

14,550,000 

6,520,000 

Post  office  orders  and  remittances  through  the  post  office  numbered 
424,700  and  amounted  to  the  value  of  £E14,200,000. 

Thii-ty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  correspondence  was  with 
Great  Britain. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

MONF-Y. 

10  Milliemes        .         .         .         .  =  Piastre  Tarif  (written  P.  T.). 

1.000  Milliemes  or  100  P. T.  =  £1  Egyptian. 

£1  sterling ==  97^  P.T. 

Napoleon,  gold  piece  of  20  francs .  —  77-4%  P-T. 
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The  Egyptian  pound  weighs  8*5  grammes  '875  fine,  and  therefore  contains 
7  '4375  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  10-piastre  silver  piece  weighs  12 '5  grammes  "900  fine,  and  therefore 
contains  11  "25  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

A  thorough  reform  was  effected  of  the  Egyptian  silver  coinage  during 
1885  and  1886.  Previously  the  coins  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
were  freely  used,  but  now  foreign  silver  cannot  be  passed  except  at  a  heavy 
discount. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Khedive,  dated  August  1,  1875,  the  metrical  system 
of  weights  and  measures  was  ordered  to  be  introduced  into  Egypt  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1876,  compulsory  only  at  first  in  all  public  and  adminis- 
trative  transactions. 

Dry  Measure. 

The  Ardeh  is  used  as  the  unit  in  all  transactions  in  grain,  &c.,  and  is 
equal  to  5  "44739  bushels. 

The  approximate    weight   of   the    ardeb    is  as    follows  : — Wheat,    315 

rottles  ;  beans,  320  rottles ;  barley,  250  rottles  ;  maize,    315  rottles  ;  cotton 
seed,  270. 

Weights. 

Okieh      .         .         .         .      =     1-3206  ounce. 
Bottle      .         .         .         .      =     -99049  lb. 
OTce         .         .         .         .     =     2-7513  lbs. 

/Y       ,  for  100  Rottles  or")  nn.A^no  iv 

Cantar  \        oa  r\^  \=     99*0492  lbs. 


36  Okes 
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Length  Measures. 

Inches 

Diraa  Baladi  {town) =     22*8350 

Diraa  Mimari  tov  huilding,  kc.             .         .      =     29 '5281 
=   139-7663 


Measures  of  Surface. 


Feddan,  the  unit  of  measure  for  land,  is  equal  to  1  '03808  acre. 

Square  Pic. — This  measure  is  generally  used  for  the  measuring  of 
building  sites,  gardens,  and  other  small  plots  of  ground,  and  is  equal  to 
about  6  square  feet  and  7  inches. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

Cairo. — Her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consttl- General  in  Egypt,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary.— Lord  Cromer,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE. 

Secretaries. — Rennell  Rodd,  C.M.G.  ;  Count  de  Salis  ;  A.  Mitchell  Innes  ; 
Hon.  Arthur  Stanley. 

Consul-General  and  Judge  at  Alexandria. — Sir  Charles  Cookson,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 

Consul  in  Cairo. — Ralph  Borg,  C.M.G. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Tantah,  Zagazig,  Damietta,  Port 
Said,  Suez,  Suakin. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Keference  concerning  Egypt. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Le  Commerce  extevienr  de  I'Egypte.    Annual.    Alexandria. 

Convention  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary 
Iterance  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  relative  to  the  Finance  of  Egypt,  signed  at  London 
^Murcli  18,  1885.     London,  1885. 
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Correspondence  respecting  the  State  Domains  of  Egypt.    London,  1883. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Reorganisation  of  Egypt.    London,  1883. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Mixed  Courts  and  Judicial  Reforms  in  Egypt.  London, 
1884. 

Correspondence  respecting  tlie  Finances  of  Egypt.    London,  1884. 

Further  Correspondence  on  the  Affairs  of  Egypt.  (Egypt,  Nos.  1  and  17.)  London, 
1885. 

Report  on  the  Financial  Situation  of  Egypt,  dated  June  28,  1884.     London,  1884. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  proposed  International  Convention  for  securing  the  free 
Navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal.     London,  1888. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Settlement  of  the  Claims  of  the  ex-Khedive  Ismail  Pasha 
and  his  Family.     London,  1888. 

Despatch  from  Lord  Dufferin  forwarding  the  Decree  constituting  the  new  Political  Insti- 
tutions of  Egypt.     London,  1883. 

La  reforme  monetaire  en  Egypte.     Cairo,  1886. 

Le  Canal  de  Suez.    Paris,  published  every  ten  days. 

Rencensement  general  de  I'Egypte.    Tomes  1  et  2.     Le  Caire,  1885. 

Reports  by  Sir  H.  Drummond*  Wolff  on  the  Administration  of  Egypt.     London,  1887. 

Reports  by  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  M.P.,  respecting  Reorganisation  of  Egypt.   London,  1883. 

Report  on  the  Egyptian  Provinces  of  the  Soudan,  Red  Sea,  and  Equator.  Compiled  in 
the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  Horse  Guards,  War 
Office.     London,  1884. 

Report  on  the  Soudan,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Stewart.     London,  1883. 

Reports  on  the  State  of  Egypt  and  the  Progress  of  Administrative  Reforms.  London, 
1885. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Alexandria,  Suakin,  Port  Said,  and  Suez,  in  '  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports.      London,  1895. 

Report  on  the  Finances  of  Egypt.     London,  1888-95. 

Despatch  from  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  inclosing  a  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural 
Population  in  Egypt.    July,  1888. 

Statement  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Egypt,  together  with  a  List  of  the 
Egyptian  Bonds  and  the  Charges  for  their  Services.     London,  1885. 

Suez  Canal,  Returns  of  Shipping  and  Tonnage.     Annual.     London 

Suez  Canal,  Report  by  the  British  Directors  on  the  provisional  Agreement  with  M.  de 
Lesseps.     London,  1883. 

Vincent  {8iv  Edgar),  Memorandum  on  the  Land  Tax  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1884.— Report  on 
the  Financial  Position  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1884. — Memorandum  on  the  Budget  of  1885. 
Cairo,  1885. — Note  on  the  CuiTency  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1885. — Note  on  the  Revenue  State- 
ment for  1884.  Cairo,  1885. — Note  on  the  Proposed  Monetary  Law.  Cairo,  1885. — 
Financial  Proposals.  Cairo,  1885. — Egyptian  Balance-sheet,  December  31,  1884.  Cairo, 
1885.— Report  on  the  Year  1884.  Cairo,  1885.— Report  on  the  -Finances  of  Egypt,  1885, 
1886,  and  1887.     Cairo. 

L'administration  financiere  1884-87  et  la  modification  du  regime  fiscal  des  tabacs  en 
Egypte.     1887. 

Trade  of  Egypt  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1894.'  Imp.  4. 
London.  1895. 

Essai  de  statistique  agricole,  1887  and  1888.    (Boinet  Bey)  Le  Caire,  1888  and  1889. 

War  Office  Library  Catalogue.    Wingate  Bey.     London,  1894. 


2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baedefcer's  Lower  Egypt.    3rd  edit.,  1895.     Upper  Egypt.    8.     London,  1892, 

Barois  (J.),  L'irrigation  en  Egypte.    Paris,  1888. 

Brown  (R.  H.),  Fayfim  and  Lake  Moeris.     4.     London,  1892. 

Brugsch-Bey  (Henri),  Histoire  d'Bgypte.     2nd  edit.     Leipzig,  1875. 

Chelu  (A),  Le  Nil,  le  Soudan,  I'Egypte.     Paris,  1891. 

Darmesteter  (James),  Le  Mahdi  depuis  les  origines  de  I'lslam  jusqu'a  nos  jours.  [In 
the  '  Revue  Politique  et  Litteraire'  (Revue  Bleu)  for  March  7,  1895.]    4.     Paris,  1885. 

De  Leon  (Edwin),  The  Khedive's  Egypt.     8.     London,  1877. 

Duff-Gordon  (Lady),  Last  Letters  from  Egypt.    8.     London,  1875. 

Ebers  (Georg),  Aegypten  in  Bild  und  Wort.  Fol.  Stuttgart,  1879.  Egypt,  Descriptive, 
Historical,  and  Picturesque.    [Translation  by  Clara  Bell.]    2  vols.     London. 

Edwards  (A.  B.),  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.    8.     London,  1877. 

Ibrahim-Hilmy  (Prince),  The  Literature  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  2  vols.  Loudon. 
1886-88. 

Lesseps  (Ferdinand  de),  Le  Canal  de  Suez.     8.     Paris,  1875. 

Loftie  (W.  J.),  A  Ride  in  Egypt.     8.    London,  1879. 

Milner  (A.),  England  in  Egypt.     London,  1891. 
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Moberly-Bell  (C.  F.),  Khedives  and  Pashas.    Loudon,  1879. 
,,  ,,         Egyptian  Finance.   London,  188G. 

,,  ,,         From  Pharaoh  to  Fellah.     London,  1887. 

McCoan  (J.  C),  Egypt  as  it  is.     London,  1877. 

Malortie  (Baron  de),  Egypt:  Native  Rulers  and  Foreign  Interference.     London,  ISS.*?. 

Miihlbach  (L.),  Reisebriefe  aus  Aegypten.     2  vols.    8.    Jena,  1871. 

Poole  (S.    Lane),  Egypt.     In    'Foreign    Countries  and  British  Colonies'    Series.      S. 
London,  1881. 

PooZe  (S.  Lane),  Social  Life  in  Egypt.    4.    London,  1884. 

Babino  (Joseph),  Some  Statistics  of  Egypt.    Statistical  Society.    London,  1884. 
,,  ,,         De  la  progression  de  la  dette  egvptienne.    Boulac,  1889. 

Rae  (W.  F.),  Egypt  To-day.     London,  1892. 

The  Statistical  Story  of  the  Suez  Canal.     'Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,' 
June,  1887. 

Ronchetti  (N.),  L'Egypte  et  ses  progres  sous  Ismail  Pascha.    8.    Marseilles,  1868. 

Slatin  Pasha.     Feuer  und  Schwert  ini  Sudan.     Leipzig,  1895.     [English  Translation  by 
.Major  Wingate.    London  and  New  York,  1895.] 

^S'<ep/ia?^  (H.),  Das  heutige  Aegypten.    8.     Leipzig,  1872. 

Stuart  (Villiers),  Egypt  after  the  "War.     London,  1883. 

Wallace  (D.  Mackenzie),  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Question.    London,  1883. 

Wilcocks  (W.),  Egyptian  Irrigation.     E.  <fe  F.  N.  Spon,  London,  1889. 

Wilson  (C.  T.),  and  Felkin  (R.  W.),  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.    London,  1882. 

Wingate  (Major  D.  S.  O.,  R.A.),  Mahdiism  and  the  Sudan,  1881-90.     London,  1891. 

Wingate  (Major  D.  S.  O.),  Ten  Years  in  the  Mahdi's  Camp  (from  the  original  MS.  of 
Father  Ohrwalder).    London,  1892. 

Wylde  (A.  B.),  '83  to  '87  in  the  Soudan.     2  vols.     London,  1888. 

Zincke  (F.  B.),  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khedive.     8.     London,  1872. 
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UNITED    STATES. 

(United  States  of  America.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  thirteen  States  of  which 
the  American  Union  then  consisted  was  adopted  by  Congress 
July  4,  1776.  On  November  30,  1782,  Great  Britain  acknow- 
ledged independence  of  the  United  States,  and  on  September  3, 
1783,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  the 
Constitution  of  Sept.  17,  1787,  to  which  ten  amendments  were 
added  Dec.  15,  1791 ;  an  eleventh  amendment,  Jan.  8,  1798  ;  a 
twelfth  amendment,  Sept.  25,  1804;  a  thirteenth  amendment, 
Dec.  18,  1865;  a  fourteenth  amendment,  July  28,  1868;  and  a 
fifteenth  amendment,  March  30,  1870. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  government  of  the  nation  is  entrusted 
to  three  separate  authorities,  the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and 
the  Judicial.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
holds  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and  is  elected,  to- 
gether with  a  Yice-President  chosen  for  the  same  term,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  as  follows  : — '  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  senator 
or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.'  The 
practice  is  that  in  every  State  the  electors  allotted  to  the  State 
are  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  citizens  on  a  general  ticket, 
on  the  system  known  in  France  as  scrutin  de  liste.  The 
Constitution  enacts  that  'the  Congress  may  determine  the  time 
of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States  ; '  and  further,  that  '  no  person  except  a  natural-born 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.' 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  The 
y ice  President  is  ex-officio  President  of  the  Senate  ;  and  in  case  of 
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|H[  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  he  becomes  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  elections  for  President 
and  Yice-President  are  at  present  held  in  all  the  States  on  Tues- 
day next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  every  leap-year  ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  March  following  the  new  President-elect 
assumes  office. 

President  of  the  United  States. — Grover  Cleveland, oi  New  York, 
born  March  18,  1837,  at  Caldwell,  New  Jersey;  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  1859;  Assistant  District  Attorney, 
1863-66  ;  Sheriff  of  Erie  County,  1870  ;  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  1881  ; 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  1883-85  ;  President  of  the  Republic, 
1885-89  ;  re-entered  on  Presidency  March  4,  1893. 

Vice-President. — Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  born 
October  23,  1835,  in  Kentucky ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1857  ; 
Member  of  Congress,  1875-77,  1879-81,  and  1883-85  ;  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  1885. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  an  annual  salary  of 
50,000  dollars,  and  the  Yice-President  8,000  dollars. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  offices  of  President 
and  Yice-President  have  been  occupied  as  follows  : — ■ 


Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


Name 


George  "Washington 
John  Adams 
Thomas  Jefferson  . 
James  Madison 
James  Monroe 
John  Quincy  Adams 
Andrew  Jackson    . 
Martin  Yan  Buren 
William  H.  Harrison 
John  Tyler    . 
James  K.  Polk 
Zachary  Taylor 
Millard  Fillmon^ 
Franklin  Pierce 
James  Buchanan 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Andrew  Johnson 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
James  A.  Garfield 
Chester  A.  Arthur 
Grover  Cleveland  . 
Benjamin  Harrison 
i  Grover  Cleveland  . 


From  State 

Virginia    . 

Massachusetts 

Virginia    . 

Virginia    . 

Virginia    . 

Massachusetts 

Tennessee 

New  York 

Ohio 

Virginia    . 

Tennessee 

Louisiana  . 

New  York 

New  Hampshire 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Ohio 

New  York 

New  York 

Indiana     . 

New  York 


Term  of  Service 

1789-1797 
1797-1801 
1801-1809 
1809-1817 
1817-1825 
1825-1829 
1829-1837 
1837-1841 

Marcli-Apl.  1841 
1841-1845 
1845-1849 
1849-1850 
1850-1853 
1853-1857 
1857-1861 
1861-1865 
1865-1869 
1869-1877 
1877-1881 

March-Sept.  1881 

1881-1885 

1885-1889 

1889-1893 

1893 


Born 

Died 

1732 

1799 

'   1735 

1826 

1743 

1826 

,   1751 

1836 

1759 

1831 

1767 

1848 

1767 

1845 

1782 

1862 

1773 

1841 

1790 

1862 

'  1795 

1849 

1784 

1850 

;  1800 

1874  i 

I  1804 

1869 

1  1791 

1868 

i  1809 

1865 

;  1808 

1875 

1  1822 

1885 

'  1822 

1893 

1  1831 

1881 

1  1830 

1886 

i  1837 



1833 

— 

1837 

— 
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Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Name 

From  State 

Term  of  Service 

Born 

Died 

John  Adams 

Massachusetts   . 

1789-1797 

1735 

1826 

Thomas  Jefferson  . 

Virginia    . 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

Aaron  Burr  , 

New  York 

1801-1805 

1756 

1836 

George  Clinton 

New  York 

1805-1812 

1739 

1812 

Elbridge  Gerry      . 

Massachusetts   . 

1813-1814 

1744 

1814  i 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins      . 

New  York 

1817-1825 

1774 

1825  i 

John  C.  Calhoun  . 

South  Carolina . 

1825-1832 

1782 

1850 

Martin  Van  Buren 

New  York 

1833-1837 

1782 

1862 

Richard  M.  Johnson 

Kentucky 

1837-1841 

1780 

1850 

John  Tyler   . 

Virginia    . 

March- Apl.  1841 

1790 

1862 

George  M.  Dallas  . 

Pennsylvania    . 

1845-1849 

1792 

1864 

Millard  Fillmore   . 

New  York 

1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

William  R.  King  . 

Alabama  . 

1853 

1786 

1853 

John  C,  Breckinridge    . 

Kentucky 

1857-1861 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal  Hamlin . 

Maine 

1861-1865 

1809 

1891 

Andrew  Johnson  . 

Tennessee 

March- Apl.  1865 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler  Colfax    . 

Indiana    . 

1869-1873 

1823 

1885 

1  Henry  Wilson 

Massachusetts   . 

1873-1875 

1812 

1875 

William  A.  Wheeler      . 

New  York 

1877-1881 

1819 

1887 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

March-Sept.  1881 

1830 

1886 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks  . 

Indiana     . 

Mar. -Nov.  25, 1885 

1819 

1885 

Levi  P.  Morton     . 

New  York 

1889-1893 

— 

— 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

1893 

1835 

— 

By  a  law  which  came  into  force  Jan.  19,  1886,  in  case  of  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  him,  in  their 
order,  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  shall  act  as  President  until 
the  disability  of  the  President  is  removed  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected.  On  the  death  of  a  Vice-President  the  duties  of  the 
office  fall  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who  receives 
the  salary  of  the  Vice-President. 

The  administrative  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  by 
eight  chief  officers,  or  heads  of  departments,  who  form  what  is 
called  the  '  Cabinet.'  They  are  chosen  by  the  President,  but 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Each  of  them  presides  over 
a  separate  department,  and  acts  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  President.     The  heads  of  departments  are  (Jan.  1893)  : — 

1.  Secretary  of  State. — Richard  Olney,  of  Massachusetts,  born 
in  Massachusetts,  1835;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1861  ;  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  1874;  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  1893.  Present  appointment, 
June  7,  1895. 

2.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky, 
born  in  Kentucky,  1835;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1858;  Member  of 
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Kentucky  House  of  Representatives,  1859,  and  of  State  Senate, 
1866  ;  Lieut. -Governor  of  Kentucky,  1871 ;  Member  of  Congress, 
1878-90;  Speaker,  1883-89  j  Senator,  1890.  Present  appointment, 
March  5,  1893. 

3.  Secretary  of  War. — Daniel  S.  Lamont,  of  New  York,  born  in 
New  York,  1851  ;  Private  Secretary  to  Governor  and  President 
Cleveland,  1882-89,     Present  appointment,  March  5,  1893. 

4.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. — Hilary  A.  Herbert,  of  Alabama, 
born  in  S.  Carolina;  served  in  Confederate  army;  Member  of 
Congress,  1877-93.      Present  appointment,  March  5,  1893. 

5.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. — Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia, 
born  in  North  Carolina,  1855  ;  appointed,  March  5,  1893. 

6.  Postmaster-General. — William  L.  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia, 
born  in  West  Virginia,  1843  ;  served  in  the  Confederate  army ; 
Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  College,  District  of  Columbia, 
1865-71 ;  Member  of  Congress,  1883-95.  Present  appointment, 
March  1,  1895. 

7.  Attorney-General. — Judson  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  born  in  Ohio, 
1846;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1869  ;  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1878-87.  Present  appointment,  June  7,  1895. 

8.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. — Julius  S.  Morton,  of  Nebraska, 
born  in  New  York,  1832;  Secretary  and  Acting  Governor  of 
Nebraska,  1858.     Present  appointment,  March  5,  1893. 

Each  of  the  above  ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  8,000 
dollars,  and  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  whole  legislative  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  State  Legislatures  for  six  years.  Senators  must  be  not  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  ;  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  nine  years  ;  and  be  residents  in  the  States  for  which 
they  are  chosen.  Besides  its  legislative  functions,  the  Senate  is 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  all  treaties 
made  by  the  President  with  foreign  powers,  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  senators  present  being  required  for  ratification.  The  Senate 
is  also  invested  with  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  all 
appointments  to  office  made  by  the  President,  and  its  members 
constitute  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment.  The  judgment  in  the 
latter  case  extends  only  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected 
every  second  year  by  the  vote  of  citizens  who,  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  respective  States,  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  general 
such  voters  are  all  male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age.  Neither  race 
nor  colour  affects  the  right  of  citizens.     The  franchise  is  not  abso- 
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lately  universal ;  residence  for  at  least  one  year  in  most  States 
(in  Ehode  Island  and  Kentucky  two  years,  in  Michigan  and  Maine 
three  months)  is  necessary,  in  some  States  the  payment  of  taxes, 
in  others  registration.  Untaxed  Indians  are  excluded  from  the 
franchise,  in  most  States  convicts,  in  some  States  duellists  and 
fraudulent  voters  ;  in  Massachusetts  voters  are  required  to  be  able 
to  read  English,  and  in  Mississippi  and  S.  Carolina  there  are  also 
educational  restrictions.  Wyoming  admits  women  to  the  franchise 
on  equal  terms  with  men.  The  number  of  members  to  which  each 
State  is  entitled  is  determined  by  the  census  taken  every  ten  years. 
By  the  Apportionment  Act  consequent  on  the  census  of  1890, 
the  number  of  representatives  was  357,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Maine    . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi     . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshin 

New  Jersey    . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

On  the  basis  of  the  last  census  there  is  one  representative  to  every  173.900 
inhabitants.  The  popular  vote  for  President  in  1892  was  about  12,100,000, 
or  somewhat  under  one  in  five  of  the  entire  population.  In  1890  there  were 
in  the  United  States  16,940,311  males  of  voting  age — 21  years  and  over. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  representatives  must  not  be 
less  than  twenty -five  years  of  age,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  seven  years,  and  be  residents  in  the  States  from  which  they  are 
chosen.  In  addition  to  the  representatives  from  the  States,  the  House 
admits  a  '  delegate  '  from  each  organised  Tenitory,  who  has  the  right  to  speak 
on  any  subject  and  to  make  motions,  but  not  to  vote.  The  delegates  are 
elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives. 

Each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  made  by  the  Constitution  the 
'judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members'  ;  and 
each  of  the  Houses  may,  with  the  concui-rence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  propose  alterations 
in  the  Constitution,  by  the  5th  article  of  the  same.  The  article  orders  that 
the  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  jjro- 
posing  the  amendments,  which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress. 

Under  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  Jan.  20,  1874,  the  salary  of  a  senator, 
representative,   or  delegate  in  Congress  is    5, 000  dollars  per  annum,   with 


Alabama 

,     9 

Arkansas 

.     6 

California 

.     7 

Colorado 

.     2 

Connecticut 

.     4 

Delaware 

.     1 

Florida  . 

2 

Georgia 

.   11 

Idaho     . 

.     1 

Illinois  . 

.  22 

Indiana 

.  13 

Iowa 

.   11 

Kansas  . 

,     8 

Kentucky 

,   11 

Louisiana 

.     6 

.     4 

Ohio 

.   21 

.     6 

Oregon  , 

.     2 

.   13 

Pennsylvania 

.   30 

.   12 

Rhode  Island 

.     2 

.     7 

South  Carolina 

.     7 

.     7 

South  Dakota 

2 

.  15 

Tennessee 

.'  10 

.     1 

Texas     . 

,   13 

.     6 

Utah      . 

,     1 

,     1 

Vermont 

.     2 

.     2 

Virginia 

.   10 

.     8 

Washington   . 

,     2 

,  34 

West  Virginia 

.      4 

.     9 

Wisconsin 

..   10 

.     1 

Wyoming 

Total     . 

.      1 

357 
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travelling  expenses  calculated  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  mile,  by  the  most 
direct  route  of  usual  travel,  and  similar  return,  once  for  each  session  of 
Congress,  There  is  also  an  annual  allowance  of  125  dollars  for  stationery, 
&c,,  for  each  member.  The  salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is,  under  the  same  Act  of  Congress,  8, 000  dollars  per  annum. 

No  senator  or  representative  can,  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  authority  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  have  been  created  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  in- 
creased during  such  time  ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  can  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
No  religious  test  is  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States, 

The  period  usually  termed  'a  Congress'  in  legislative  language,  con- 
tinues for  two  years  ;  as,  for  example,  from  noon,  March  4,  1893,  until  noon, 
March  4,  1895,  at  which  latter  time  the  term  of  the  representatives  to  the 
53rd  Congress  expires,  and  the  term  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives 
commences. 

The  Federal  Government  has  authority  in  matters  of  Federal  taxation, 
treaties  and  other  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  army,  navy,  and  (to  a  certain 
extent)  militia,  commerce,  foreign  and  inter-State,  postal  service,  coinage, 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  trial  and  punishment  of  crime  against  the 
United  States. 

Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  by  the 
thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  passed  December  18,  1865.  The 
vast  change  in  the  political  and  social  organisation  of  the  Republic  made  by 
this  new  fundamental  law  was  completed  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1868  and  1870,  which  gave  to  the 
former  slaves  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

State  and  Local  Government. 

The  Union  comprises  13  original  States,  7  States  which  were  admitted 
without  having  been  oi'ganised  as  Territories  dependent  on  the  Union,  and  25 
States  which  had  been  Territories.  Each  State  has  its  own  constitution,  which 
must  be  republican  in  form,  and  each  constitution  derives  its  authority,  not 
from  Congress,  but  from  the  population  of  the  State.  In  the  case  of  the 
original  States  the  colonial  charters  were  adopted,  with  more  or  less  modifi- 
cation, as  State  constitutions  ;  the  other  States,  before  entering  the  Union, 
had  constitutions  already  made.  Admission  of  States  into  the  Union  is 
granted  by  special  Acts  of  Congress,  either  (1)  in  the  form  of  'enabling  Acts,' 
providing  for  the  drafting  and  ratification  of  a  State  constitution  by  the 
people,  in  which  case  the  Territory  becomes  a  State  as  soon  as  the  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  or  (2)  accepting  a  constitution  already  framed,  and  at  once 
granting  admission. 

Each  State  is  provided  with  a  Legislature  of  two  Houses,  a  Governor,  and 
other  executive  officials,  and  a  judicial  system.  Both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  elective,  but  the  Senate  is  usually  only  partially  renewed  at  each 
election,  while  (the  electoral  districts  being  larger)  its  members  are  chosen  for 
a  longer  term,  and  are  less  numerous  than  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  paid  at  the  same  rate,  which 
varies  from  150  to  1,500  dollars  per  session,  or  from  1  to  8  dollars  per  day 
during  session.  The  duties  of  the  two  Houses  are  similar,  but  in  many  States 
money  bills  must  be  introduced  first  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  has  to  sit  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  officials  impeached  by  the  other 
House,  and  besides,  has  often  the  power  to  confirm  or  reject  appointments 
made  by  the  Governor,     In  most  of  the  States  the  sessions  are  biennial,  the 
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Governor  having  power  to  summon  in  extraordinary  session,  but  not  to  dis- 
solve or  adjourn.  State  Legislatures  are  competent  to  deal  with  all  matters 
not  reserved  for  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Federal  constitution,  or 
falling  within  restrictions  imposed  by  the  State  constitutions.  Among  their 
powers  are  the  determination  of  the  qualifications  for  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  the  control  of  all  elections  to  public  oflfice,  including  elections  of  members 
of  Congress  and  elections  of  President  and  Vice-President ;  the  criminal  law, 
both  in  its  enactment  and  in  its  execution,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  and 
the  administration  of  prisons  ;  the  civil  law,  including  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  possession  and  transfer  of,  and  succession  to,  property  ;  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  all  other  civil  relations  ;  the  chartering  and  control  of  all  manu- 
facturing, trading,  transportation,  and  other  corporations,  subject  only  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  passing  from  one  State  to  another  ;  the 
regulation  of  labour ;  education ;  charities  ;  licensing,  including  regulation 
of  the  liquor  traffic  ;  fisheries,  and  game  laws.  The  State  Legislatures  are 
much  concerned  with  local  and  special  measures,  such  as  the  incorporation  and 
regulation  of  cities  or  of  water,  railway  or  other  companies  ;  and  this  work  is 
done  largely  through  committees  usually  chosen  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  all  but  four 
of  the  States  the  Governor  has  a  veto,  which  may  however  be  overridden  by  a 
two-thirds  majority.  In  most  of  the  States  there  is  a  tendency  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  Legislature  by  direct  enactments  of  the  people  embodied  in  the 
constitution. 

The  Governor  is  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  over  the  whole  State. 
His  term  of  ofiice  varies  from  one  year  (in  2  States),  to  4  years  (in  19  States), 
and  his  salary  from  1,000  to  10,000  dollars.  His  duty  is  to  see  to  the 
faithful  administration  of  the  law,  and  he  has  command  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  State.  His  power  of  appointment  to  State  offices  is  usually  un- 
important. He  may  recommend  measures,  but  does  not  present  bills  to  the 
legislature.  In  some  States  he  presents  estimates.  In  many  States  an  im- 
portant function  is  the  exercise  of  his  veto. 

The  officials  by  whom  the  administration  of  State  affairs  is  carried  on 
(secretaries,  treasurers,  members  of  boards  of  commissioners,  &c. ),  are  usually 
chosen  by  the  people  at  the  General  State  elections  for  terms  similar  to  those 
for  which  governors  hold  office,  the  party  in  power  appointing  its  own 
adherents. 

In  3  of  the  5  Territories  there  are  local  legislatures,  the  form  of  which  has 
been  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government.  These  bodies  have  powers 
similar  to  those  of  the  States,  but  any  of  their  acts  may  be  modified  or 
annulled  by  Federal  statutes.  The  Governor  of  each  of  the  Temtories  is 
appointed  for  4  years  by  the  Federal  President  to  whom  he  makes  an  annual 
report.  The  President  appoints  also  the  Territorial  secretaries  and  other 
officials,  together  with  the  Territorial  judges. 

Alaska  and  Indian  Territory  have  no  power  of  self-government,  Alaska 
is  governed  like  a  British  crown  colony,  by  a  Governor  who  is  not  assisted  by 
a  legislature. 

In  Indian  Territory  the  native  tribes  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  but  the  civilised  tribes,  with  the  support  of  the 
national  Government,  maintain  local  governments  of  their  own  with  elective 
legislatures  and  executive  officers,  whose  functions  are  strictly  limited  to  the 
persons  and  personal  property  of  their  own  citizens  (Indians). 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Government 
provided  by  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  purposes  of  government  in  1791. 
It  is  co-extensive  with  the  city  of  Washington,  and  embraces  an  area  of  60 
sc^uaye  miles.     The  district  has  no  municipal  legislative  body,  and  its  citizens 
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have  no  right  to  vote  either  in  national  or  municipal  concerns.  By  an 
Act  of  Congress  of  1878,  its  municipal  government  is  administered  by  three 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  unit  of  local  government  in  the  North,  especially  in  the  New  England 
States,  is  the  rural  township,  governed  directly  by  the  voters  who  assemble 
annually  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  legislate  in  local  aifairs,  levy  taxes,  make 
appropriations,  and  appoint  and  instruct  the  local  officials  (select  men,  clerk, 
school-committee,  &c.).  Where  cities  exist  the  township  government  is 
superseded  by  the  city  government.  Townships  are  grouped  to  form  counties, 
each  with  its  commissioners  and  other  paid  officials  who  have  charge  of  public 
buildings,  lay  out  highways,  grant  licences ,  and  estimate  and  apportion  the 
taxation  necessary  for  county  purposes.  In  the  South  the  counties  are  them- 
selves the  units,  though  subdivided  for  educational  or  other  special  purposes. 
Their  officials  have  in  general  additional  functions,  as  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  superintendence  of  schools.  In  the  Middle  and  North-Western  States  the 
two  systems  of  local  government  are  mixed.  In  the  West  all  the  public  land 
is  already  divided  into  townships  six  miles  square. 


Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 
The  following  table  gives  the  total  white  and  coloured  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  at  each  of  the  eleven  censuses  from 
1790  to  1890  :— 


Increase   | 

Year 

White 

Free  Coloured 

Slave 

Total 

per  cent, 
per  ann.    | 

1790 

3,172,006 



59,527 

697,681 

3,929,214 

1 

1800 

4,306,446 

108,435 

893,602 

5,308,483 

3-51 

1810 

5,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,362 

7,239,881 

3-64 

1820 

7,862,166 

233,634 

1,538,022 

9,633,822 

3-31 

1830 

10,537,378 

319,599 

2,009,043 

12,866,020 

3-36 

1840 

14,195,805 

386,293 

2,487,355 

17,069,453 

3-27 

1850 

19,553,068 

434,495 

3,204,313 

23,191,876 

3-59 

1860 

26,922,537 

488,070 

3,953,760 

31,443,321 

3-56 

1870 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

— 

38,558,371 

2-26 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 

— 

50,155,783 

3-01 

1890 

54,983,890 

7,470,040 

— 

62,622,250 

2-49 

There  are  also  included  in  the  total  for  1860,  34,933  Chinese 
and  44,021  Indians;  for  1870,  63,199  Chinese,  55  Japanese  and 
25,731  Indians;  for  1880,  105,465  Chinese,  148  Japanese,  and 
66,407  Indians;  for  1890,  107,475  Chinese,  2,039  Japanese,  and 
58,806  Indians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890,  and  the  area  and  population  per  square  mile 
in  1890  of  the  States  and  Territories  arranged  by  geographical 
divisions.  The  dates  indicate  the  year  in  which  the  constitution 
was  ratified  by  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States  and  the  year 
of  the  admission  of  each  of  the  other  States  into  the  Unipji ; — 
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States  and  Territories 

Land  Area: 

English 
sq. miles, 1890 

Population  in 
1880 

Population  in 

1890 

Pop.  per 

sq.mile, 

1890 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine  (1820) 

29,895 

648,936 

661,086 

22-1 

New  Hampshire  (1788). 

9,005 

346,991 

376,530 

41-8 

Vermont  (1791)     . 

9,135 

332,286 

332,422 

36-4  ! 

Massachusetts  (1788)     . 

8,040 

1,783,085 

2,238,943 

278-5 

Rhode  Island  (1790)      . 

1,085 

276,531 

345,506 

318-4 

Connecticut  (1788) 

4,845 

622,700 

746,258 

154-0 

New  York  (1788)  . 

47,620 

5,082,871 

5,997,853 

126-0 

New  Jersey  (1787) 

7,455 

1,131,116 

1,444,933 

193-8 

Pennsylvania  (1787) 
Total    . 

44,985 

4,282,891 

5,258,014 

116-9 

162,065 

14,507,407 

17,401,545 

107-4 

SoiUh  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  (1787)     . 

1,960 

146,608 

168,493 

86-0 

Maryland  (1788)   . 

9,860 

934,943 

1,042,390 

105-7 

D.  of  Columbia  (1791)  . 

60 

177,624 

230,392 

3839-9 

Virginia  (1788)      . 

40,125 

1,512,565 

1,655,980 

41-3 

West  Virginia  (1863)     . 

24,645 

618,457 

762,794 

31-0 

North  Carolina  (1789)   . 

48,580 

1,399,750 

1,617,947 

33-3 

South  Carolina  (1788)    . 

30,170 

995,577 

1,151,149 

38-2 

Georgia  (1788) 

58,980 

1,542,180 

1,837,353 

31-2 

Florida  (1845)        . 
Total    . 

54,240 

269,493 

391,422 

7-2 

268,620 

7,597,197 

8,857,920 

33-0 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio  (1802)  . 

40,760 

3,198,062 

3,672,316 

90-1 

Indiana  (1816)       . 

35,910 

1,978,301 

2,192,404 

61-1 

Illinois  (1818) 

56,000 

3,077,871 

3,826,351 

68-3 

Michigan  (1837)    . 

57,430 

1,636,937 

2,093,889 

36-5 

Wisconsin  (1848)  . 

54,450 

1,315,497 

1,686,880 

31-0 

Minnesota  (1858)  . 

79,205 

780,773 

1,301,826 

16-4 

Iowa  (1845)  . 

55,475 

1,024,615 

1,911,896 

34-5 

Missouri  (1821)      . 

68,735 

2,168,380 

2,679,184 

39-0 

North  Dakota  (1889)     , 

70,195 

36,909 

182,719 

2-6 

South  Dakota  (1889)      . 

76,850 

98,268 

328,808 

4-3 

Nebraska  (1867)    . 

76,840 

452,402 

1,058,910 

13-8 

Kansas  (1861) 
Total    . 

81,700 

996,096 

1,427,096 

17-5 

753,550 

17,364,111 

22,362,279 

29-7 

South  Central  Division  : 

Kentucky  (1792)   . 

40,000 

1,648,690 

1,858,635 

46-5 

Tennessee  (1796)   . 

41,750 

1,542,359 

1,767,518 

42-3 

Alabama  (1819)     . 

51,540 

1,262,505 

1,513,017 

29-4  1 

!       Mississippi  (1817) . 

46,340 

1,131,597 

1,289,600 

27-8  i 

1       Louisiana  (1812)    . 

45,420 

939,946 

1,118,587 

24-6  ] 

Texas  (1845) . 

262,290 

1,591,749 

2,235.523 

8-5  1 

Oklahoma  (Ter.)  (1890). 

38,830 

— 

61,834 

1-6  i 

Arkansas  (1836)     . 
:                Total    . 

53,045 

802,525 

1,128,179 

21-3! 

579,215 

8,919,371 

10,972,893 

18-9  1 
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H      states  and  Territories 

Land  Area  : 
English 

Population  in 
1880 

Population  in 
1890 

Pop.  per 
sq.mile, 

1 

sq.miles,1890 

1890 

Western  Division : 

Montana  (1889)     . 

145,310 

39,159 

132,159 

0-9 

Wyoming  (1890)   . 

97,575 

20,789 

60,705 

0-6 

Colorado  (1875)      . 

103,645 

194,327 

412,198 

4-0 

New  Mexico  (Ter.)(1850) 

122,460 

119,565 

153,593 

1-3 

Arizona  (Ter.)  (1863)     . 

112,920 

40,440 

59,620 

0-5 

Utah  (1896)  . 

82,190 

143,963 

207,905 

2-5 

Nevada  (1864) 

109,740 

62,266 

45,761 

0-4 

Idaho  (1890) 

84,290 

32,610 

84,385 

1-0 

Washington  (1889) 

66,880 

75,116 

349,390 

5-2 

Oregon  (1859) 

94,560 

174,768 

313,767 

3-3 

California  1850      . 
Total    . 

155,980 

864,694 

1,208,130 

7-8 

1,175,550 

1,767,697 

3,027,613 

2-6 

Totals  . 

2,939,000 

50,155,783 

62,622,250 

21-3 

Indian  Territory  (1854) . 

31,000 

Alaska  (Ter.)  (1868)       . 
Grand  Totals 

531,000 

3,501,000 

1 

In  addition  to  the  general  enumeration  of  population  for  the  organised 
States  and  Territories  in  1880  and  1890,  there  were  returned  for  Alaska  33,426 
persons  in  1880,  and  32,052  persons  in  1890  ;  while  for  the  Indian  territory 
and  Indian  reservations  there  were  returned  in  1890  a  total  of  325,464  persons, 
subdivided  as  follows  : — 


Indian  Territory : 

Indians 51,279 

Whites 110,254 

Persons  of  negro  descent,  &c.     .  18,649 

Total  for  Indian  Territory       .  180,182 


Indian  Reservations : 

Indians 138,168 

Whites,  employes,  and  others     .        7,114 

Total  onIndianReservations,&c.  145,282 


Grand  Total 


325,464 


In  1880  no  return  of  population  was  made  for  Indian  Territory  and  Indian 
Reservations. 

As  regards  sex,  the  total  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  at  the 
census  of  1890  comprised  32,067,880  males,  and  30,554,370  females. 

At  the  first  census  of  the  Union,  in  1790,  there  existed  only  13  States 
and  4  Territories,  the  largest  of  the  States,  as  then  constituted,  being 
Virginia,  with  a  population  of  747,610.  In  1800  there  were  16  States  and  4 
Territories,  Virginia  having  then  a  population  of  880,200.  In  1810  the 
same  State,  with  a  iwpulation  of  974,600,  took  the  lead  of  17  States  and  7 
Territories.  In  1820  there  were  23  States  and  3  Territories,  New  York 
standing  first  with  a  population  of  1,372,111.  In  1830  there  were  24 
States  and  3  Territories  ;  in  1840,  26  States  and  3  Territories  ;  in  1850,  30 
States  and  5  Territories  ;  in  1860,  33  States  and  8  Territories  ;  in  1870,  37 
States  and  9  Territories  ;  in  1880,  38  States  and  8  Territories  ;  in  1890,  44 
States  and  4  Territories  (including  Oklahoma),  neither  Alaska,  the  District 
of  Columbia  nor  the  Indian  Territory  being  included  in  these  numbers. 

Of  a  total  population  in  1880  of  36,761,607  over  ten  years  of  age, 
17,392,099  were  engaged  in  the  various  professional  and  industrial  occupa- 
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tions,    and  of  these  2,647,157    were  females.     These  were    distributed  as 
follows  : — 


— 

Male 

7,075,983 

Female 

.     Total 

Agriculture 

594,510 

7,670,493 

Professional  and  personal  services      . 

2,712,943 

1,361,295 

4,074,238 

Trade  and  transportation 

1,750,892 

.    59,364 

1,810,256 

Manufactures,  mechanical  and  min- 

ing industries        .... 

3,205,124 

631,988 

3,837,112 

Of  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  4,225,945  were  returned  as  farmers  and 
planters,  and  3,323,876  as  agricultural  labourers.  Of  the  'professional  and 
personal'  class,  1,859,223  were  labourers,  and  1,075,655  domestic  servants, 
67,081  Government  officials,  85,671  physicians  and  surgeons,  64,698  clergy- 
men, and  64,137  lawyers.  Of  those  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation, 
over  480,000  (481,450)  were  'traders  and  dealers.'  Of  the  last  class  234,228 
are  returned  as  miners  ;  114,539  as  engaged  in  iron  and  steel  works  ;  169,771 
cotton-mill  operatives ;  saw-mill  operatives,  77,050  ;  silk-mill  operatives, 
18,071 ;  woollen-mill  operatives,  88,010. 

Area  of  Indian  Reservations,  Population,  and  Births  and  Deaths 
OF  Indians  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1894 : — 


Area  of  Indian  Reserva- 

Population 
on  Reser- 
vations 

Vital 

tions 

(statistics  defective) 

states  and  Territories       | 

Acres 

Square  Miles 

(Indians) 

Births 
256 

Deaths 

Arizona    .... 

6,400,037 

10,000 

36,813 

183 

California 

438,868 

686 

12,251 

97 

111 

Colorado  . 

1,094,400 

1,710 

1,016 

23 

16 

Florida     . 





450 



— 

Idaho       . 

2,079,131 

3,249 

4,164 

37 

79 

Indian  Territory 

19,879,573 

31,062 

71,834 

43 

39 

Iowa 

2,900 

4 

392 

14 

15 

Kansas     .  .     . 

73,796 

115 

1,140 

22 

44 

■  Michigan . 

1            5,944 

9 

7,428 

— 

— 

Minnesota 

1     2,243,753 

3,506 

7,132 

208 

190 

Montana  . 

:     9,382,400 

14,660 

10,652 

324 

333 

Nebraska 

i        127,433 

199 

3,836 

125 

145       i 

Nevada     . 

954,135 

1,491 

8,518 

35 

27 

New  Mexico     . 

9,495,645 

14,837 

9,832 

52 

45 

New  York 

87,677 

137 

5,235 

135 

158 

North  Carolina 

1          65,211 

102 

2,885 

56 

19 

North  Dakota . 

3,812,833 

5,958 

8,244 

303 

257 

Oklahoma 

7,208,738 

11,236 

12,551 

344 

388 

Oregon     . 

1,803,495 

2,818 

4,572 

94 

152 

South  Dakota  . 

10,168,842 

15,889 

18,662 

701 

756 

Texas 

- 



290 

. — 

— 

Utah         .        . 

3,972,480 

6,207 

2,233 

33 

76 

Washington     . 

1     4,046,564 

6,323 

9,480 

289 

267 

Wisconsin 

j        427,027 

667 

9,805 

269 

203 

Wyoming . 

1,810,000 

2,828 

1,765 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous  . 

— 

— 

728 

— 

— 

Total,  1894     . 

85,580,882 

133,720 

251,907 

3,460 

3,503 

Total,  1880     .        .      154,741,349 

241,800 

255,327 

3,430 

2,729 
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In  1895  the  United  States  spent  9,939,754  dollars  on  the 
Indians.     There  are  56  agencies  throughout  the  States. 

Of  the  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  1890,  53,372,703  (or 
85 "23  per  cent.)  were  natives,  and  9,249,547  (or  1477  per  cent.)  foreign-born. 
In  1880  there  were  43,475,840  natives  and  6,679,943  foreign-born  (13-32  per 
cent.).  In  1870  the  population  was  14*44  per  cent,  foreign-born;  in  1860, 
13-16  per  cent. ;  in  1850,  9*68  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  origin  of  the  foreign-born  population  at 
the  census  of  1890  : — 


England  ^ 

909,092 

Bohemia 

118,106 

Wales      . 

100,079 

France     . 

113,174 

Scotland . 

242,231 

China      . 

106,688 

Ireland    . 

.   '      .     1,871,509 

Switzerland      . 

104,069 

Holland  . 

81,828 

Total  United  Kingdom     3,122,911 

Mexico    . 

77,853 

Germany 

.     2,784,894 

Cuba  and  West  Indies 

23,256 

Canada  and  Newfoundland     980,938 

Hungary 

62,435 

Sweden   . 

478,041 

Belgium  . 

22,639 

Norway  . 

322,665 

Portugal . 

15,996 

Russia     . 

182,644 

Spain 

6,185 

Italy 

182,580 

South  America 

5,006 

Poland    . 

147,440 

Other  foreign  countries 

54,385 

Denmark 

132,543 

Austria    . 

123,271 

Total     . 

9,249,547 

1  Includes  Great  Britain,  not  specified. 

Thus  of  the  foreign-born  population  33-76  per  cent,  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom  (20-23  per  cent,  from  Ireland,  10-91  percent,  from  England  and 
Wales,  and  2 -62  per  cent,  from  Scotland)  ;  30*11  percent,  were  from  Germany; 
10-61  per  cent,  from  Canada  ;  10-09  per  cent,  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark ;  1'22  per  cent,  from  France  ;  and  14-21  per  cent,  from  other  countries. 


II.  Movement  of  Population. 

There  is  no  systematic  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  birth  rate  computed  for  1890  by  the  Census 
Office  was  26*68  per  1,000  of  population  ;  but  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  too 
low.  Death-rates  are  computed  from  returns  for  certain  areas,  where  local 
registration  records  are  kept.  These  areas  are  the  New  England  States  (ex- 
cept Maine),  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  principal  cities  in  the  remaining  States,  furnishing  for  1890  a  total  of 
409,125  deaths  out  of  875,521  for  the  whole  country.  The  highest  death  rate 
among  whites  in  these  areas  was  23-19  per  1,000  ;  the  lowest,  15-60  ;  among 
coloured  persons,  highest  34-14  ;  lowest,  18*78  per  1,000. 

From  1775  to  1815  immigration  into  the  United  States  was  very  small,  on 
account  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  European  wars,  not  over  3, 000  or 
4,000  a  year  arriving  during  this  period.  When  peace  between  England  and 
America  was  re-established,  in  1815,  immigration  took  a  fresh  start.  Prior 
to  1820  no  official  record  of  arrivals  was  kept,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government  up  to  that  year,  about  250,000  alien  pas- 
sengers arrived,  98  per  cent,  of  whom  were  immigrants.  The  total  number  of 
immigrants  from  1820  to  1894  (June  30)  was  17,386,825.  The  following  state- 
ment, in  which,  from  July  1,  1885,  immigrants  from  Canada  and  Mexico  are 
not  included,  shows  the  number  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the  leading 
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foreign  countries  during  the   decade  ending  June  30,  1894,  with  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  in  each  year  during  that  period  : — 


Year 
ending 
June  30 

British 
Isles 

Germany 

Sweden, 
Norway, 

and 
Denmark 

Austria- 
Hungary 

28,680 
40,265 
45,811 
34,174 
56,199 
71,042 
80,136 
59,633 
37,505 
33,462 

Italy 

Russia 

France 

Totallm- 
migrants 

334,203 
490,109 
546,889 
444,427 
455,302 
560,319 
623,084 
502,917 
314,467 
279,948 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

112,548 
161,748 
182,205 
153,549 
122,754 
122,311 
117,514 
109,086 
71,871 
87,724 

84,403 

106,865 

109,717 

99,538 

92,427 

113,554 

130,758 

96,361 

59,386 

36,351 

46,735 
67,629 
81,924 
57,504 
50,368 
60,107 
68,302 
62,935 
33,056 
27,300 

21,315 

47,622 
51,075 
24,848 
51,799 
76,065 
62,137 
72,916 
43,967 
36,937 

21,739 

36,894 
39,313 
31,889 
33,147 
47,426 
79,294 
37,177 
35,694 
34,490 

3,318 
5,034 

6,454 
5,918 
6,585 
6,770 
6,521 
5,358 
3,662 
3,702 

Thus  the  total  for  the  last  ten  years,  including  other  countries  besides 
those  mentioned,  was  4,551,665.  Of  the  total  immigrants  in  1894,  186,247  ; 
in  1895,  120,024  were  females. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  between  1855  and  1885  was 
274,399.  The  total  number  of  Chinese  reported  in  the  census  of  1880  was 
105,465,  in  1890,  107,475.  By  the  law  passed  in  1882,  Chinese  immigration 
was  practically  prohibited. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  increase  of  the  population 
during  the  last  five  decades  by  reproduction  and  by  immigration  : — 


Year 

Population 

Decade 

total 

Increase 

Decade 
Increase  by 
Immigrants 

Percentage  of  Decade 
Increase 

Total 

By 

Immi- 
gration 

Repro- 
duction 

1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

17,069,453 
23,191,876 
31,443,321 
38,558,371 
50,155,783 
62,622,250 

4,203,433 
6,122,423 
8,251,445 
7,115,050 
11,597,412 
12,466,467 

599,125 
1,713,251 
2,579,580 
2,278,425 
2,812,191 
5,246,613 

32-67 
35-87 
35-58 
22-63 
30-08 
24-86 

4-66 

10-04 

11-12 

7-25 

7-29 

10-46 

28-01 
25-83 
24-46 
15-38 
22-79 
14-40 

III.  Principal  Cities. 

In  1880  there  were  45,  and  in  1890,  74  cities  with  upwards  of  40,000 
inhabitants.  Of  the  entire  population  in  1890,  18,284,385,  or  29*20  per  cent, 
(in  1880,  22-57  per  cent.)  lived  in  448  towns  (in  1880,  286  towns)  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  towns,  283  had  each  from  8,000  to  20,000  in- 
habitants;  91  from  20,000  to  40,000;  35  from  40,000  to  75,000;  14  from 
75,000  to  125,000  ;  14  from  125,000  to  250,000  ;  7  from  250,000  to  500,000  ; 
1  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  ;  and  3  over  1,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fifty  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
giving  the  population  in  1880  and  1890  : — 
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Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population         | 

1        1880 

1890 

1880 
35,629 

1890 

106,713 

New  York        . 

ll,206,299 

1,515,301 

Denver 

Chicago    . 

503,185 

1,099,850 

Indianapolis 

75,056 

105,436 

Philadelphia     . 

847,170 

1,046,964 

Allegheny 

78,682 

105,287 

Brooklyn  . 

566,663 

806,343 

Albany     . 

90,758 

94,923 

Saint  Louis 

350,518 

451,770 

Columbus 

51,647 

88,150 

Boston 

362,839 

448,477 

Syracuse. 

51,792 

88,143 

Baltimore 

332,313 

434,439  j 

Worcester 

58,291 

84,655 

San  Francisco    . 

233,959 

298,997 

Toledo       . 

50,137 

81,434 

Cincinnati 

255,139 

296,908 

Richmond 

63,600 

81,388 

Cleveland 

160,146 

261,353 

New  Haven 

62,882 

81,298 

Buffalo      . 

i    155,134 

255,664 

Paterson   . 

51,031 

78,347 

New  Orleans     , 

1    216,090 

242,039 

Lowell 

59,475 

77,696 

Pittsburg . 

!    156,389 

238,617 

Nashville . 

43,350 

76,168 

Washington 

1     177,624 

230,392 

Scranton  . 

45,850 

75,215 

Detroit     . 

i    116,340 

205,876 

Fall  River 

48,961 

74,398 

1  Milwaukee 

115,587 

204,468 

Cambridge 

52,669 

70,028 

Newark    . 

136,508 

181,830 

Atlanta     . 

37,409 

65,533 

Minneapolis 

46,887 

164,738 

Memphis  . 

33,592 

64,495 

Jersey  City 

120,722 

163,003 

Wilmington 

42,478 

61,431 

Louisville 

123,758 

161,129 

Dayton     . 

38,678 

61,220 

Omaha 

30,518 

140,452 

Troy 

56,747 

60,956 

Rochester 

89,366 

133,896 

Grand  Rapids    , 

32,016 

60,278 

!  Saint  Paul 

41,473 

133,156 

Reading    . 

43,278 

58,661 

j  Kansas  City 

55,785 

132,716 

Camden    . 

41,659 

58,313 

1  Providence 

104,857 

132,146 

Trenton    . 

29,910 

57,458 

Religion. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  the  free 
exercise  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  and  this  guaranty  is 
repeated  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  forty-four  States.  Nearly 
all  the  sects  and  religious  denominations  existing  in  Europe  are 
represented  in  the  United  States.  At  the  census  of  1880  there 
were  86,132  Protestant  and  5,975  Roman  Catholic  churches  : 
70,864  Protestant  ministers,  and  6,366  Eoman  Catholic  clergy. 
The  Protestants  returned  8,975,260  '  members,'  or  communicants  ; 
adding  to  this  an  estimate  of  the  families  of  members,  and  of 
adherents,  the  total  attached  to  Protestantism  would  probably  be 
about  30,000,000.  In  1870  there  were  in  all  63,082  churches,  of 
which  3,806  were  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
number  of  '  sittings'  returned  was  21,665,062,  of  which  1,990,514 
were  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  There  were  in  all  45  separate 
religious  bodies  returned  in  1880. 

In  1890  the  membership  of  the  most  important  bodies,  as 
compiled    from    the    census   reports    was    as    follows : — Roman 
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Catholics,  6,257,871 ;  Methodists  of  various  sects,  4,589,284; 
Baptists  of  various  sects,  3,712,468  ;  Presbyterians,  1,278,332  ; 
Lutherans,  1,231,072  ;  Congregational,  512,771  ;  Episcopal, 
540,509  ;  Reformed  Church  (German  and  Dutch),  309,458  ; 
Friends,  107,208;  Mormons,  166,125;  Jews,  130,496;  Disciples 
of  Christ,  641,051  ;  Christians,  103,722  ;  Evangelical  Association, 
133,313 ;  German  Evangelical  Synod,  187,432  ;  United  Brethren, 
225,281;  all  others,  486,413;  total  number,  communicants  or 
members,  20,612,806. 

Instruction. 

Each  State  of  the  Union  has  a  system  of  free  public  schools  established 
by  law.  The  work  of  these  is  largely  supplemented  by  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Nevertheless,  owing  partly  to  the  former  existence  of  slavery,  and 
partly  to  the  constant  influx  of  numbers  of  uneducated  immigrants,  there 
exists  a  large  mass  still  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  education. 
According  to  the  census  of  1880,  in  the  whole  country,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation above  ten  years  of  age  of  36,761,607,  4,923,451  (13 '4  per  cent.)  were 
returned  as  unable  to  read,  and  6,239,958  (17  per  cent.)  as  unable  to  write. 

The  figures  of  the  eleventh  census  taken  in  1890,  show  that  the  rate  of 
illiteracy  was  reduced  during  the  decade  to  13-3  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  ten  years  of  age  and  over.  The  following  table  gives  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  each  element 
going  to  make  up  this  population,  the  population  of  each  ten  years  of  age 
and  over,  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  illiterates  to  each  : — 


Total 
Population 

^1 

II 
^1 

Population  10  years  of  age  and  over 

Total 

Illiterates 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Native  Whites 
Foreign  Whites 
Coloured 

Total     . 

45,862,023 
9,121,867 
7,638,360 

73-2 
14-6 
12-2 

33,144,187 
8,786.887 
5,482,485 

2,065,003 
1,147,571 
3,112,128 

6-2 
13-1 

56-8 

62,622,250 

—       47,413,559 

6,324,702 

13-3 

The  United  States  Government  makes  no  direct  appropriation  of  moneys 
for  the  support  of  the  elementary  public  schools,  but  has  set  aside  for  that 
purpose  in  each  of  the  newer  States  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
two  '  sections '  (or  square  miles)  in  each  township  six  miles  square,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  permanent  school 
funds  of  those  States,  the  income  alone  being  used  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  This  income  is  supplemented  by  State  and  local  taxation,  so  that  it 
constitutes  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  revenue  of  all  the  States. 
In  1893-94  the  amount  expended  on  elementary  public  schools  was  170,639,081 
dollars.  In  1893-94  the  universities  and  colleges  had  an  income  of  5,277,052 
dollars  from  productive  funds,  5,856,505  dollars  from  fees,  2,610,856  dollars 
from  United  States  Government,  State,  or  Municipal  appropriations  ;  total 
income  15,365,612  dollars. 
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The  following  table  refers  to  the  public  schools  and  colleges  in  1893-94  : — 


Public  Schools 

Universities  and 
Colleges 

Pupils 

la 

B 

State 

Eh 

c  o 

'3 
1 

II 
II 

-2 

1 

% 
1 

S  3  c 

"c8 

North  Atlanlic 
Division. 

Dollars. 

Maine     . 

135,815 

90,115 

7,421 

123 

1,557,862 

3 

56 

715 

New      Hamp- 

shire   . 

62,437 

42,030 

3,187 

124-75 

920,803 

1 

48 

494 

Vermont 

65,548 

40,120 

3,728 

155-45 

783,805 

2 

55 

537 

Massachusetts 

400,609 

299,069 

11,714 

175 

9,968,227 

9 

614 

6,244 

Rhode  Island . 

55,671 

38,587 

1,554 

189 

1,478,841 

1 

64 

664 

Connecticut   . 

136,049 

91,471 

c3,822 

182-92 

2,642,628 

3 

245 

2,596 

New  York       . 

1,124,998 

721,063 

32,929 

183 

19.563.479 

23 

1,013 

11,615 

New  Jersey  i  . 

249,588 

151,273 

4,868 

190 

3,834,103 

4 

135 

1,738 

Pennsylvania . 

1,062,999 

759,560 

26,241 

160 

18,586,751 

30 

783 

9,048 

South  Atlantic 

Division. 

Delaware 

a33,174 

ac22,693 

a840 

acieo 

cd275,000 

1 

13 

80 

Maryland 

204,846 

116,542 

4,318 

188 

2,301,118 

10 

217 

2,064 

District        of 

Columbia    . 

40,678 

31,348 

942 

184 

930,524 

4 

244 

2,330 

Virginia  . 

352,710 

203,874 

8,213 

120 

1,825,433 

9 

152 

1,971 

West  Virginia 

218,815 

135,381 

6,115 

100 

1,611,642 

4 

35 

601 

North  Carolina 

370,890 

230,301 

8,360 

63-1 

783,405 

13 

165 

2,860 

South  Carolina 

226,766 

165,115 

4,594 

86 

532,767 

9 

89 

1,571 

Georgia  . 

436,682 

262,040 

9,033 

110-5 

1,683,006 

10 

126 

2,252 

Florida    . 

96,775 

64,138 

2,923 

97-4 

647,175 

5 

53 

599 

South  Central 

Division. 

,  Kentucky 

467,451 

268,464 

9,808 

115 

3,315,024 

15 

180 

3,554 

1  Tennessee  i    . 

463,461 

330,978 

8,812 

86 

1,647,799 

23 

418 

6,227 

Alabama 

306,014 

cl85,100 

6,608 

C73 

663,359 

9 

96 

1,652 

Mississippi     . 

345,584 

206,247 

7,577 

112-1 

1,225,146 

5 

48 

1,020 

Louisiana  i 

155,470 

107,370 

3,244 

105 

992,000 

9 

182 

2,904 

Texas      . 

598,608 

418,069 

12,462 

100 

3,675,501 

13 

196 

3,839 

Arkansas 

285,159 

166,544 

6,286 

73 

1,244,818 

9 

71 

1,348 

Oklahoma 

31,048 

16,900 

C827 

77 

202,158 

1 

6 

163 

North  Central 

Division. 

1  Ind.  Territory 

_ 







_ 

1 

7 

70 

Ohio 

809,780 

583,599 

24,904 

160 

12,524,444 

40 

905 

12,086 

Indiana  . 

541570 

392,689 

14,071 

al32 

a5, 609,655 

15 

328 

4,020 

Illinois    .        . 

855,938 

565,107 

22,857 

148 

15,897,450 

31 

958 

13,252 

Michigan 

468,979 

286,077 

16,190 

145 

5,978,366 

11 

300 

5,979 

Wisconsin 

385,620 

c253,352 

12,581 

160 

4,801,390 

10 

205 

3,023 

Minnesota 

337,861 

209,307 

10,322 

154-8 

5,020,882 

11 

272 

3,525 

Iowa 

522,731 

331,408 

28,063 

158 

7,840,098 

23 

413 

6,665 

Missouri. 

657,505 

469,846 

14,521 

121 

5,816,634 

30 

528 

7,219 

North  Dakota 

47,361 

32,305 

2,700 

120 

1,081,609 

3 

37 

429 

South  Dakota 

88,026 

c54,400 

4,816 

C136 

1,687,918 

6 

70 

1,032 

Nebraska 

273,052 

171,198 

9,473 

129 

4,165,087 

10 

296 

3,455 

Kansas    . 

393,840 

252,215 

11,903 

125 

4,438,450 

18 

297 

4,659 

»  In  1892. 


«  Approximately. 


d  In  1890. 


1  18<)3. 
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State 

Public  Schools 

Universities  and 
Colleges 

Pupils 

£ 

1 
1 

-■1 

p 

1 

£ 

Enrolled 

Average 

daily 

attendance 

II 
P 

Total  expen 

11 
^1 

1 
1 

a 

students 

Western 

Dollars. 

Division. 

Montana 

25,720 

16,423 

880 

144-5 

643,749 

16 

97 

Wyoming 

10,310 

<:6,598 

407 

C142-9 

203,181 

14 

108 

Colorado 

84,448 

53,127 

b2,895 

al50-l 

al,981,635 

143 

713 

New  Mexico  . 

21,471 

16,987 

546 

85 

137,905 

7 

144 

Arizona  . 

11,320 

6,921 

283 

124 

216,779 

12 

58 

Utah       ,        . 

57,908 

39,821 

1,115 

152 

963,151 

18 

385 

Nevada  . 

6,827 

5,047 

279 

150-4 

203,140 

17 

192 

Idaho      .        . 

24,266 

16,030 

712 

109-4 

346,332 

13 

232 

Washington    . 

86,720 

58,399 

3,168 

102-4 

1,525,948 

67 

1,066 

Oregon    . 

77,941 

58,984 

3,162 

109 

1,238,111 

8 

158 

1,486 

California 
North  Atlantic 

248,249 

164.664 

6,257 

159 

5,424,798 

16 

512 

5,051 

Division 

8,293,714 

2,233,288 

95,464 

172-5 

59,336,499 

76 

3,013 

33,651 

South  Atlantic 

Division 
South  Central 
Division 

1,981,336 

1,231,432 

45,338 

108-2 

10,590,070 

65 

1,094 

14,328 

2,652,795 

1,699,672 

55,624 

99-9 

12,965,805 

85 

1,204 

20,777 

North  Central 

Division 

5,382,263 

3,601,503 

172,401 

147-4 

74,861,983 

208 

4,609 

65,344 

Western  Divi- 

sion    . 
United  States 

650,180 
13,960,288 

443,001 

19,704 

138-3 

12,884,724 

42 

977 

9,532 

9,208,896 

388,531 

xs. 

170,639,081 

476 

10,897 

143,63-2 

a 

In  1892. 

b 

In  1893. 

c  Approx 

imatel: 

r. 

Of  the  public  school  teachers  in  18 
female. 

The  following  table  shows  the  num 

93-94,  125,317  were  male,  and  263,214 

ibers  of  the  educational  institutions  of 

all  kinds  in  the  United  States  in  1893-94  :— 

Institutions 

Number  of 
Schools 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Number  of 
Students 
enrolled 

Kindergartens  (1892)      .... 

1,311 

2,535 

65,296 

Puhlic  Common  Schools 

236,529 

388,531 

13,960,288 

Private  Elementary  Schools  (estimated) 

— 

1,200,155 

City  School  systems  (554  cities)    . 

7,743 

62,999 

3,126,659         1 

Public  High  Schools 

3,964 

12,120 

289,274        i 

Private  High  Schools    .... 

1,982 

8,009 

118,645        1 

Public  Normal  Schools 

160 

1,561 

37,899        1 

Private  Normal  Schools 

238 

1,086 

27,995        i 

Manual  Training  Schools 

24 

— 

3,418        1 

Business  Colleges 

518 

2,350 

128,000 

Universities  &  Colleges  (in  all  departments 

)                476 

10,897 

143.632 

Colleges    for  Women    (    „               „ 

)                166 

2,460 

23,707 

i  Schools  of  Sciences  and  Technology     . 

52 

1,180 

20,781 
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Institutions 


Theological  Schools 

Law  Schools 

Medical-Regular     .... 

Medical-Homoeopathic  . 

Medical-Eclectic     .... 

Dental  Schools        .... 
j  Schools  of  Pharmacy 

Nurse  Training  Schools 

Veterinary  Schools 

Schools  for  the  Deaf  (1893)    . 
I  Schools  for  the  Blind  (1893)  . 
I  Schools  for  the  Feeble-Minded  (1893) 
!  Reform  Schools  (1893)    . 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Schools 

Teachers 

enrolled 

147 

963 

7,658    , 

67 

621 

7,311 

109 

3,077 

17,601 

19 

478 

1,666 

9 

161  , 

803 

35 

794 

4,152 

35 

283 

3,658 

66 

— 

2,710 

8 

lid 

554 

80 

758 

9,304 

35 

,    348 

3,498 

27 

207 

16,336 

85 

1,521 

23.011 

There  were  in  1893  275  Indian  school.s,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
16,303,  costing  the  United  States  $2,315,612. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  in  a  circular  issued  in  1893,  gives  statistics  of 
3,804  public  libraries,  each  containing  over  1,000  volumes,  the  total  being 
31,167,354  volumes.  Of  those  libraries  2,630  contain  between  1,000  and 
5,000  volumes  each  ;  565  between  5,000  and  10,000  each  ;  383  between  10,000 
and  25,000  each  ;  128  between  25,000  and  50,000  each  ;  68  betweeen  50,000 
and  100,000  each;  26  between  100,000  and  300,000  each  ;  1  between  300,000 
and  500,000;  and  3  over  500,000  each.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
libraries  in  six  years,  from  1885  to  1891,  was  27 '35  per  cent,,  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  volumes,  over  66  per  cent,  for  the  same  time.  The  number 
of  volumes  in  the  libraries  is  50  for  every  100  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  greater  than  the  increase  of  population  in 
six  years. 

In  1894  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,853  daily  newspapers,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  7,690,000;  14,077  weeklies,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
26,640,000  ;  2,501  monthlies,  with  a  circulation  of  11,740,000  ;  and  871  other 
periodicals.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  was  then  19,302  ;  in  1880  the 
total  number  was  11,403. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

Each  State  has  its  own  judicial  system,  and  the  Federal  Government  also 
maintains  a  system  of  courts  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  crime  against 
the  United  States. 

In  the  separate  States  the  lowest  courts  are  those  held  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  or,  in  towns  and  cities,  by  Police  Judges.  In  the  counties,  courts  of 
record  are  held,  some  by  local  county  officers,  others  by  District  or  Circuit 
Judges,  who  go  from  county  to  county.  In  these  courts  there  are  usually  the 
grand  and  petty  jury.  The  highest  court  in  each  State  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Judges.  These 
judges  are  usually  elected  by  the  people,  but  sometimes  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  or  without  the  Senate  or  Council ;  they  usually  hold  office 
for  terms  of  years,  but  sometimes  practically  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour. 
Their  salaries  vary  from  2,500  dollars  to  7,500  dollars. 

Of  the  Federal  Courts  the  lowest  are  those  of  the  districts,  of  which  there 
are  about  60,  each  State  forming  one  or  more  districts.  These  courts  may  try 
any  case  of  crime  against  the  United  States  not  punishable  with  death.  Above 
these  are  nine  Circuit  Courts,  each  with  a  Circuit  Judge,  with  or  without  the 
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local  District  Judge  ;  but  one  or  two  District  Judges  may  by  themselves  bold 
a  Circuit  Court.  The  Circuit  Court  Judges  appoint  commissioners,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  arrest,  examine,  and  commit  persons  accused  of  crime  against  the 
United  States,  and  to  asssist  the  Circuit  and  District  Judges  in  taking  evidence 
for  the  trial  of  such  persons.  These  duties  may,  however,  be  performed  by  a 
judge  or  magistrate  of  either  a  State  or  the  Federal  Government.  Each  of  the 
nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  hold  a  Court  in  one  of  the  nine  cir- 
cuits at  least  once  every  two  years,  and  with  each  may  be  associated  the  Circuit 
or  District  Judge.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight 
Associate  Judges,  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
It  deals  with  appeals  from  inferior  courts,  and  has  original  jurisdiction  in 
cases  affecting  foreign  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  is 
a  party.  The  Chief  Justice  has  a  salary  of  10,500  dollars,  and  each  of  the 
Associate  Judges  10,000  dollars. 

Other  courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  those  of  the  Territories. 

In  1890  there  were  82,329  prisoners  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  75,924 
were  men  and  6,405  women.  Of  the  total,  57,310  were  white  and  25,019 
coloured.  Of  the  white,  40,471  were  native,  and  15,932  were  foreign-born. 
Of  the  coloured,  24,277  were  negroes,  407  Chinese,  322*  Indians,  and  13 
Japanese.     In  1890  there  were  14,846  inmates  of  juvenile  reformatories. 

In  1880  there  were  35,538  convicts  in  penitentiaries;  in  1890,  45,233. 
Of  the  total  in  1890,  30,546  were  white  and  14,687  coloured;  of  the  total 
white,  12,842  were  born  of  native  parents,  8,331  of  (one  or  both)  foreign 
parents,  and  7,267  were  foreign  born.  Of  the  total,  1,791  were  women  In 
1880,  there  were  11,468  inmates  of  juvenile  reformatories  ;  in  1890,  14,846. 

Pauperism. 

Although  there  are  poor-laws  in  the  States  the  statistics  of  pauperism, 
except  for  indoor  paupers,  are  not  recorded.  The  total  number  of  indoor 
paupers  in  1880  was  86,203  ;  in  1890  the  number  was  73,045,  of  whom  40,741 
were  males  and  32,304  females.  Of  the  total  in  1890,  66,578  were  white, 
and  6,467  coloured;  of  the  white.  36,656  were  native,  and  27,648  were 
foreign-born.  Of  the  coloured  6,418  were  negroes,  36  Indians,  and  13  Chinese. 
The  number  of  out-door  paupers  reported  in  1890  was  24,220 — probably  far 
below  the  truth.     The  expense  of  the  alms-houses  is  given  at  2, 409, 445  dollars. 

Finance. 
I.  Federal. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  net  revenue  and  the 
total  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  United  States  in  the  ten  fiscal 
years,  ended  June  30,  1895  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 
ending 
June  30 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Year 
ending 
June  30 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

336,439,727 
371,403,277 
379,266,074 
387,050,058 
403,080,982 

242,483,138 
267,932,180 
259,653,958 
281,996,615 
297,736,486 

1891 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

392,612,447 
354,937,784 
385,819,629 
297,722,019 
313,390,075 

355,372,685 
345,023,331 
383,477,955 
367,525,280 
356,095,298  ' 
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These  figures  are  exclusive  of  postal  revenues  and  expenditures 
as  well  as  of  loans  and  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt. 

The  following  tables  give  the  actual  sources  of  revenue  and 
branches  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895, 
and  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1896  :- 


] 

1895 

1895 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars        | 

Dollars 

Customs  taxes . 

152,158,617 

Civil  Establishment  : 

Internal  revenue 

143,421,672  i 

Legislative     . 

9,971,171 

Coinage,  &c,     . 

1,640,580 

Executive 

185,193 

Sales  of  public  lands . 

1,103,347 

Dept.  of  State 

1,845,046 

Consular,   land,   and 

Treasury  Dept.  : 

patent  fees    . 

2,655,299  \ 

Salaries . 

6,835,557 

Pacific  railways,  sink- 

Collecting Customs 

6,736,691 

ing  fund 

1,735,887 

Sugar  bounty. 

966,154 

National  Bank  tax  . 

1,712,551 

Public  buildings     . 

3,599,614 

Customs  fees    . 

640,966 

Various 

20,856,961 

Pacific  railways,  in- 

WarDept.,  Salaries,  &c. 

2,093,611 

terest  . 

982,411  1 

Navy      .         ,,        ,, 

410,274 

Sales  of  Indian  lands 

554,670 

Interior .         , ,        , , 

8,667,759 

Immigrant  fund 

305,225 

Post  Office  Dept.  : 

Sales  of  Government 

Deficiency  in  rev.  . 

11,016,542 

property 

178,124 

Various . 

2,544,653 

Surveying    public 

AgriculturalDept. ,  Sa- 

lands   . 

162,607 

laries  &Miscellaneous 

2,604,551 

Soldiers'  Home  per- 

Labour       ,,         ,, 

168,758 

manent  fund 

212,465 

Justice  and  Judicial. 

8,600,304 

Navy   pensions   and 

Columbia 

6,176,891 

hospital  funds 

1,009,537 

Revenues  of  District 
of  Columbia 

3,658,048 

Total  Civil 
Military  Estab.  : 
Pay  Dept. 
Quartermaster's  Dept. 

93,279,730 

All  other  sources 

1,258,069 

13,684,705 
7,301,807 

Total     ordinary 

Ordnance 

3,989,169 

receipts 

313,390,075 

i    Improving  harbours 

n  n  rl    ti  vpvs 

19,897,553 
6,931,525 

Various    . 

Total  MiUtary     . 

51,804,759 

Naval  Estab.  : 

Increase  of  Navy     . 

13,182,134 

Pay  of  Navy    . 

7,517,636 

Various   . 

8,098,026 

Total  Naval 
Indian  service 

28,797,796 

9,939,754 

Pensions             . 

141,395,229 

1 

Interest  on  debt 

Total  expenditure 

30,978,030 

356,195,298 
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Revenue 

1896 

Expetiditure 

1896 

Customs  . 
Internal  revenue 
Miscellaneous  . 
Postal  service  . 

Total     ordinary 
j              receipts . 

Dollars 

172,000,000 

158,000,000 

15,000,000 

86,907,407 

Civil  expenses 
Indians   . 
Pensions. 
Military  Estab. 
Naval  Estab.  . 
Interest  on  debt 
Postal  Service  . 

Total  ordinary 
expenditure . 

Dollars 
92,000,000 
12,000,000 
141,000,000 
55,000,000 
28,000,000 
34,000,000 
86,907,407 

431,907,407 

448,907,407 

The  receipts  for  1895-96  are  partly  actual  and  partly- 
estimated,  and  show  an  expected  deficit  of  17,000,000  dollars. 
For  1896-97  the  estimated  revenue  is  464,793,121,  and  the 
expenditure  457,884,194  dollars,  giving  an  estimated  surplus 
of  6,908,927  dollars. 

The  surpluses  are  all  available  for  reducing  the  public  debt. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  resources  in  1895,  the  cash  in  the 
Treasury  was  increased  by  58,538,500  dollars  from  the  sale  of 
5  per  cent,  ten-year  bonds;  by  65,116,245  dollars  by  the  pur- 
chase of  gold  coin  at  a  cost  of  62,315,400  dollars  in  4  per  cent. 
30-year  bonds ;  and  by  2,470  dollars  from  issue  of  4  per  cent, 
bonds :  total,  123,657,215  dollars.  The  securities  redeemed  during 
the  year  amounted  to  1,136,366  dollars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
debt  on  the  1st  of  July  at  various  periods  from  1860  : — 


Year 

Capital  of  Debt          j 

Year 

Capital  of  Debt 

Dollars                  ! 

Dollars 

1860 

64,842,287         | 

1891 

1,545,996,592 

1866 

2,773,236,173         j 

1892 

1,588,464,145 

1877 

2,205,301,392         j 

1893 

1,545,985,686 

1880 

2,120,415,370         ! 

1894 

1,632,253,637 

1890 

1,552,140,205         ! 

1895 

1,676,120,983 

The  net  debt — that  is,  what  remains  after  deducting  the  cash  in  the 
Treasury— was  865,059,297  dollars  on  June  30,  1895.  The  bulk  of  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  was  originally  contracted  at  6  and  5  per  cent.,  but 
less  than  five  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  is 
now  at  4  per  cent. ,  and  the  rest  at  2  and  5  per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  the  census  period  1890  the  total  assessed  value  of  real 
and  personal  property  taxed  was  25,473,173,418  dollars,  of  which  amount 
18,956,556,675  dollars  represented  real  estate  and  improvements  thereon,  and 
6,516,616,743  dollars  personal  property.  The  corresponding  total  for  1880 
was  17,139,903,495  dollars. 
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The  true  valuation  of  property  for  1890  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges,  farm  implements  and 
machinery     ........ 

Real  estate,  with  improvements  thereon 

Mines  and  quarries,  including  product  on  hand     . 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 

Machinery  of  mills  and  product  on  hand,  raw  and 
manufactured         ....... 

Railroads  and  equipments,  including  283,898,519  dol- 
lars street  railroads         ...... 

Telegraphs,  telephones,  shipping,  and  canals 

Miscellaneous 


Dollars 

39,544,544,333 
2,703,015,040 
1,291,291,579 
1,158,774,948 

3,058,593,441 

8,685,407,323 

701,755,712 

7,893,708,821 


Total 65,037,091,197 

The  estimated  true  value  in  1880  was  43,642,000,000  dollars. 

II.  State  Finance. 


The  revenues  required  for  the  administration  of  the  separate  States  are  de- 
rived from  direct  taxation,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  property  real  and 
personal ;  and  the  greater  part  of  such  revenue  is  collected  and  expended  by 
the  local  authorities,  county,  township,  or  school  district. 

According  to  census  returns  of  1890  the  total  assessed  value  of  property 
taxed  was  25,473,173,418  dollars,  and  the  ad  valorem  taxation  in  1890 
amounted  to  470,651,927  dollars,  as  follows: — 


For  General  Purposes : 

State  .... 
County  .... 
Minor  divisions 

For  Schools : 

State  .... 
Counties  and  minor  divisions 

Total 


Dollars 

48,556,597 

94,629,410 

202,297,786 


22,079,350 
103.088,784 

470,651,927 


The  total  State,  county,  municipal  and  school  district  indebtedness,  less  the 
sinking  fund  in  each  case,  in  1880  and  1890,  were  : — 


State  or  Territory 

State 
Debt 

County 
Debt 

Municipal 
Debt 

School 

District 

Debt 

Total  Debt 

Debt 
per  head 
of  pop. 

1880       . 
1890 

Dollars 

•297,244,094 
228,997,385 

Dollars 

124,105,027 
145,198,955 

Dollars 

684,348,843 
724,453,583 

Dollars 

17,580,682 
36,701,948 

Dollars 
1,123,278,646 
1,135,351,871 

Dollars 
22-40 
18-13 

The  annual  interest  charge  on  the  State  and  local  bonded  debt  combined 
was,  in  1890,  65,541,776  dollars  ;  in  1880  it  was  68,935,807  dollars. 
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Defence. 
I.  Army. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  is  empowered  in  general  '  to  raise 
and  support  armies  ; '  and  by  the  second  section  of  the  second 
article,  the  President  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  On  August  7,  1789,  Congress  established  a 
Department  of  War  as  the  instrument  of  the  President  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  military  affairs. 

By  Acts  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  1866,  March  3,  1869, 
and  July  15,  1870,  the  number  of  land  forces  constituting  the 
standing  army  of  the  United  States  was  strictly  limited.  It  was 
subsequently  enacted  that  from  the  year  1875  there  shall  be  no 
more  than  25,000  enlisted  men  at  any  one  time,  exclusive  of  the 
hospital  corps,  the  strength  of  which  is  742  enlisted  men.  The 
actual  commissioned  and  enlisted  strength  of  the  army  varies 
very  little  from  that  authorised,  and  is  organised  as  follows : — 

General  and  General  Staff   . 
Ordnance  Department 
Engineer  Department 
10  Regiments  of  Cavalry 
5  Regiments  of  Artillery 
25  Regiments  of  Infantry     . 

Non-commissioned  staff,  enlisted  men  not  attached  to 
regiments,  Indian  scouts,  &c. 

Total 

Of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  there  are  20  general  officers,  71  colonels, 
91  lieutenant  colonels,  210  majors,  642  captains. 

The  9th  and  10th  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  24th  and  25th  regiments  of 
infantry,  are  composed  of  negro  soldiers,  but  with  white  officers. 

Besides  the  regular  army  each  State  is  supposed  to  have  a  militia  in  which 
all  men  from  18  to  44  (inclusive)  capable  of  bearing  arms  ought  to  be  enrolled, 
but  in  several  States  the  organisation  is  imperfect.  The  organised  militia 
numbers  9,505  officers  and  107,394  men.  The  number  of  citizens  who  in 
case  of  war  might  be  enrolled  in  the  militia  is  9,582,806.  In  1890  the  males 
of  all  classes  of  the  militia  age  numbered  13,230,168.  Of  these,  10,424,086 
were  native  born,  and  2,806,082  foreign  born;  11,803,964  were  white,  and 
1,426,204  coloured  ;  9,086,066  were  native  white. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  divided  for  military  purposes  into 
eight  departments,  named  respectively  the  Department  of  the  East,  of  the 
Missouri,  of  Texas,  of  California,  of  Dakota,  of  the  Platte,  of  the  Colorado, 
of  the  Columbia.      The  United  States  has  a  military  academy  at  West  Point. 


I 


Officer? 

Men 

373 

— 

57 

595 

116 

500 

432 

6,050 

280 

3,975 

877 

12,925 

'}- 

955 

2,135 

25,000 
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The  control  of  naval  affairs  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a 
Cabinet  officer,  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
The  Assistant-Secretary,  a  civilian,  also  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  the  chiefs  of  eight  administrative  bureaus,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Judge-Advocate-General,  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretary.  The  administrative  bureaus  are  :  yards  and 
docks,  equipment,  navigation,  ordnance,  construction  and  repair,  steam 
engineering,  supplies  and  accounts,  and  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  Government  constructive  and  repairing  establishments  are  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  League  Island,  Pennsylvania  ; 
Washington,  D.C.;  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Pensacola,  Florida;  and  Mare  Island, 
California  ;  and  the  naval  stations  are  at  New  London,  Connecticut ;  Port 
Royal,  S.C. ;  Key  West,  Florida  ;  and  Puget  Sound,  Washington. 

All  warships,  under  the  requirements  of  law,  are  built  within  the  country 
and  of  home  material. 

The  personnel  provided  for  is  as  follows  : — 
Officers — Military  branch,  including  6  rear  admirals  and  10 

commodores    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         727 

Civil  branch 509 

Warrant  officers  and  cadets  ......         248 

Petty  officers  and  enlisted  men     ......      9,250 

Apprentices  .........         750 

Marines— Officers 75 

Non-commissioned  officers,  privates  and  musicians     2,100 


Total 


13,659 


The  following  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  United  States  navy  has  been 
formed  according  to  the  system  of  classification  adopted  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison throughout  this  book,  which  is  fully  explained  in  the  Introductory 
Table.  Vessels  appropriated  for  training  ships  and  other  purposes,  are  not 
included  : — 


Launched 
Dec.  1805 

Building 

Battleships,  1st  class 

,,          2nd  and  3rd  classes     . 

Port  defence  ships 

Cruisers,  1st  class  a 

„         & 

1          , ,        2nd  class 

,,        3rd  class  a 

„         & 

Torpedo -craft,  1st  class           .... 
3rd  class         .... 

5 

nil 

19 
4 
2 

13 
9 

19 
2 
1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

16 

A  table  follows  of  the  United  States  armour-clad  fleet  and  of  first  and 
second-class  cruisers.  All  the  battle-ships  are  of  the  first  class  according  to 
the  system  of  classification  here  adopted.  Only  the  recent  port  defence 
vessels  are  given  (names  in  italics),  there  being  in  addition  14  monitors  (1,880 
and  2,100  tons),  built  1863-65,  and  carrying  severally  2  15-inch  19-ton  guns. 
In  the  cruiser  list  those  named  in  italics  are  armoured,  the  others  being  either 
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wholly  or  partially  deck-protected.  The  first-class  cniisers  are  divided  into 
the  a  and  h  categories,  these  letters  being  given  in  the  first  column.  The 
a  ships  are  of  more  than  5,000  tons  and  exceed  17  knots  in  speed;  the 
two  first-class  cruisers  ft,  though  known  as  port  defence  vessels,  are  admitted 
as  first-class  cmisers  because  of  their  better  speed  and  sea-going  qualities. 
Abbreviations:  t  turret;  Q.F.,  quick-firing.  In  the  armament  column, 
light  and  machine  guns  are  not  given. 


1 

a> 

.\   " 

-J. 

?£ 

•al 

1 

Name 

1 

Ill 

P 

Ill 

"So 
Armament                   p^o 

'•B    M 

^  0 

II 

Battleships  : 

t. 

Maine         .        .        . 

90 

6,648 

12 

4  lOin. ;  6  6in.  ;  8  6  pr.  Q.F. 

7 

9,000 

17-0 

t. 

Texas 

92 

6,300 

12 

2 12in. ;  6  6in. ;  12  6  pr.  Q.F. 

4 

8,000 

17-0 

t. 
t. 

Oregon 
Massachusetts  . 

92 
92 

10,200 
10,200 

17 
17 

Ul3in. ;  8  8in.  ;  4  6in. :  2o/ 
/     6pr.Q.F.    .        .        .        \ 

7 

9,000 
9,000 

15-0 
15-0 

t 

Indiana 

93 

10,200 

17 

7 

9,000 

15-0 

t. 

Iowa  .... 

11,296 

15 

4  12in.  ;  8  8  in. ;  6  4in. ;  20 

t. 

N0.-5.        . 

11,500 

6pr.  Q.F 

7 

11,000 

16-0 

t. 

No.  6 . 

11,500 

Port  defence  ships : 

t 

Amphitrite 

83 

3,990 

nh 

4  10in.;  2  4in.  ;  2  6  pr.  Q.F. 

— 

1,600 

12-0 

t. 

1    t. 

Miantonomoh     . 
Terror 

83 
83 

3,990 
3,900.-. 

III 

}  4  lOin.  ;  2  6  pr.  Q.F.             { 

z 

1,426 
1,600 

10-5 
12-0 

i    *• 

Puritan      . 

83 

6,160 

14 

412in.  ;  6  4in. ;  2  6  pr.  Q.F. 

— 

3,700 

12-4 

I  ram. 

Katahdin   . 
First-class  cruisers  : 

93 

2,183 

6 

4  6  pr.  Q.F 

— 

4,800 

17-0 

a. 

New  York  . 

91 

8,150 

10 

6  8in. ;  1 2  4in. ;  1 2  smaller  Q.  F. 

4 

16,500 

20-0 

1     «• 

i 

Olympia     . 

92 

5,500 

— 

4  Sin.  ;  4  6in. ;   10  5in.  ;  20 
smaller  Q.F. 

6 

13,500 

20-0 

!     a. 

Columbia  . 

92 

7,500 



\  1  8in. ;  2  6  in.  ;  8  4in.  ;  16  f 
/     smaller  Q.F.       .        .        { 

5 

20,000 

21-0 

a. 

Minneapolis 

93 

7,500 

— 

5 

20,000 

21-0 

a. 

Brooklyn    . 

95 

9,150 

8 

88in.;  12  5in.;  16  smaller  Q.F. 

5 

16,500 

20-0 

b. 

Monadnock 

83 

8,900 

in 

4  10 in.  ;  2  4in.  ;  2  6  pr.  Q.F. 

— 

3,000 

14-5 

1     b. 

Monterey    . 
Second-class  cruisers: 

91 

4,048 

14 

2  12in.  ;  2  lOin. ;  6  6  pr.  Q.F. 

— 

5,400 

16-0 

Atlanta 

84 

3,189 

\  2  8in.  ;  6  6in.  ;  6  6  pr.  and  f 
i     smaller  Q.F.       .        .        I 

— 

4,030 

15-6 

Boston 

84 

3,189 

— 

4,030 

15-6 

Chicago      . 

86 

4,500 

4  8in.;  8  6in.;  2  5  in.;  4  Q.F. 

— 

5,084 

15-3 

Baltimore  . 

88 

4,600 

4  8in.  ;  6  6in. ;  8  6  pr.  and 
smaller  Q.F. 

5 

10,064 

19-6 

1         • 

Charleston . 

88 

4,040 

2  8in. ;  6  6in. ;  8  6  pr.,  and 
smaller  Q.F.       . 

4 

6,666 

18-2 

Newark      .        .        . 
Philadelphia      . 

90 
90 

4,083 
4,324 

112  6in.:  4  6  pr.  and  6  smaller/ 
f     Q-F..       .       .       .       [ 

8 

8,869 
8,815 

19-0 
19-7 

San  Francisco    . 

90 

4,083 

6 

10,400 

20 -'2 

Cincinatti  . 

92 

3,183 

\1  6in.;  10  5in.;  8  6  pr. ;  4/ 
)      smaller;  all  Q.F.       .        t 

6 

10,000 

19-0 

Raleigh      . 

92 

3,183 

6 

10,000 

19-0 

Detroit      . 

92 

2,000 

\2  6in.  ;  8  5in. ;  6  6  pr.  ;  2/ 
1     smaller;  all  Q.F.      .       \ 

6 

5,400 

17-0 

1 

Montgomery 
Marblehead       . 

92 
93 

2,000 
2,000 

6 
6 

5,400 
5,400 

17-0 
17-0 

The  battleships  Maine  and  Texas  are  built  upon  plans  differing  slightly 
from  each  other.  With  the  view  of  making  their  heavy  gun-fire  very  powerful 
for  their  small  displacement,  the  turrets  are  placed  en  ichelon,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  guns  being  trained  fore  and  aft.  In  the  Maine  the  four 
10-inch  guns  are  coupled  in  turrets  inclosed  in  oval  barbettes,  and  a  naiTOW 
superstructure  (which  carries  the  secondary  armament)  running  from  end  to 
end,  is  broken  abeam  of  each  turret,  so  as  to  give  each  a  range  of  fire  on  its 
opposite  beam.  In  the  Texas  the  guns  are  mounted  singly  in  two  turrets, 
which  are  sheltered  within  an  oblique  redoubt,  as  in  the  Italia  and  other 
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Italian  ships.  The  Oregon,  Massachusetts,  and  Indiana  are  practically  identical. 
They  have  a  partial  belt  of  18 -inch  armour,  7i  feet  wide,  extending  over  56 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  length.  This  belt  rises  3  feet  above  the  water-line,  and 
extends  4^  feet  below  ;  it  is  capped  by  a  fore  and  aft-armoured  deck.  At 
either  end  of  the  18-inch  belt  are  armoured  redoubts  17  inches  thick  rising  to 
3^  feet  above  the  protective  deck  ;  these  redoubts  protect  the  turning  gear  of 
the  turrets  and  all  the  operations  of  loading.  The  tubes  through  which  the 
ammunition  is  hoisted  are  also  armoured.  Above  the  belt,  and  extending 
from  one  redoubt  to  the  other,  the  side  is  protected  by  5  inches  of  armour. 
The  main  armament  consists  of  four  13-inch  35-calibre  *guns  mounted  in  pairs 
in  two  turrets,  one  forward,  one  aft,  protected  with  17-inch  armour,  placed  on 
an  incline,  with  a  horizontal  cover  of  20-inch  thickness;  and  eight  8-ineh  guns 
mounted  infour  turrets,  formed  of  inclined  armour  from  8^  inches  to  6  inches 
thick,  and  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  a  deck  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
larger  turrets.  The  length  at  the  water-line  is  348  feet,  beam  62  feet  3  inches, 
and  draught  24  feet.  The  loiva,  which  is  in  an  earlier  stage  of  construction, 
is  of  similar  design.  The  United  States  battleships  are  to  carry  small  torpedo 
boats  on  their  decks. 

Among  the  coast  defence  vessels  the  ram  Katahdin  deserves  to  be  noted. 
She  was  designed  by  Admiral  'Ammen,  and,  beyond  a  small  secondary 
battery,  depends  for  offensive  force  upon  her  ability  to  ram  a  foe  ;  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  she  can  be  submerged  until  only  her  turtle  back,  funnel, 
and  ventilating  shafts,  all  of  which  are  armoured,  remain  above  water.  Her 
dimensions  are  251  ft.  by  42^  ft.  beam,  15  ft.  normal  draught,  and  2,183  tons 
displacement. 

The  New  York,  and  the  Brooklyn  are  the  largest  cruisers  in  the  United 
States  navy,  both  armoured  and  designed  on  the  same  lines.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  former  are  :  length  380  ft.  6  in.,  beam  65  ft,  draught  23  ft. 
3  in.  She  has  a  heavily  armoured  steel  deck,  in  conjunction  with  light  side 
plating,  besides  a  cellulose  belt.  Two  8 -inch  guns  are  mounted  forward  and 
two  aft  in  turrets,  and  one  on  either  beam  slightly  sponsoned  out.  The  4-inch 
guns  are  carried  on  the  deck  below,  and  so  placed  as  to  fire  fore  and  aft. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  commerce  destroyers  Golumhia  and  Min- 
neapolis which,  on  their  official  trials  over  the  course  (88  nautical  miles)  off 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  made  respectively  an  average  speed  of  22*81  and 
23*07  knots  per  hour.  The  vessels  are  sister  ships,  and  the  following 
description  of  the  Columbia  will  therefore  serve  for  both.  Her  principal  dimen- 
sions, &c.,  are  :  Length,  412  ft.  ;  beam,  58  ft.  :  mean  draught,  23  ft.  ;  displace- 
ment, 7,500  tons  ;  indicated  horse  power,  20,000,  with  a  maximum  of  23,000  ; 
coal  supply,  750  tons  ;  maximum  coal  stowage,  2,000.  She  has  a  double  bottom, 
and  a  protective  deck,  which  rises  from  4^  feet  below  the  water-line  at  the  sides 
to  1  foot  above  amidships,  except  at  the  bow  and  stern,  where  it  slopes  down 
below  the  water-line.  The  protective  deck  is  4  inches  thick  on  the  slopes 
and  2^  inches  thick  elsewhere.  There  will  be  also  a  wall  of  patent  fuel 
5  feet  thick  opposite  the  boilers.  The  motive  power  consists  of  three  sets  of 
triple  expansion  vertical  inverted  direct-acting  engines,  each  placed  in  a 
separate  water-tight  compartment.  Each  set  of  engines  drives  its  own  screw. 
One  screw  is  placed  amidships  at  the  extreme  stern  just  above  the  keel ;  other 
two  are  set  one  on  each  quarter  considerably  fonvard  and  outboard  of  the  mid- 
ship screw  and  4^  feet  above  it.  For  long  distance  economical  cruising  the 
midship  screw  alone  will  be  used,  the  other  two  being  uncoupled ;  for 
medium  speed  the  twin  screws  under  each  counter  will  be  worked,  the  mid- 
ship screw  being  uncoupled  ;  for  full  speed  all  three  screws  will  be  driven  at 
their  highest  power.     Her  nominal  cruising  radius  is  26,240  miles. 
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Production  and  Industry 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  immense  extent  of  land,  forming  part  of  the  United  States,  as  yet 
uninhabited  and  uncultivated,  is  held  to  be  national  property,  at  the  disposal 
of  Congress  and  the  executive  of  the  Republic.  The  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  which  are  still  undisposed  of  lie  in  27  States  and  4  Territories.  The 
public  lands  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  class  have  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  an  acre  designated  as  the  minimum  price,  and  the  other  two 
dollars  and  a  half  an  acre,  the  latter  being  the  alternate  sections,  reserved  by 
the  United  States  in  land  grants  to  railroads,  &c.  Titles  to  these  lands  may  be 
acquired  by  private  entry  or  location  under  the  homestead,  pre-emption,  and 
timber-culture  laws  ;  or,  as  to  some  classes,  by  purchase  for  cash.  The  home- 
stead laws  give  the  right  to  160  acres  of  a-dollar-and-a-quarter  lands,  or  to  80 
acres  of  two-dollar-and-a-half  lands,  to  any  citizen  or  applicant  for  citizenship 
over  twenty-one  who  will  actually  settle  upon  and  cultivate  the  land.  The 
title  is  perfected  by  the  issue  of  a  patent  after  five  years  of  actual  settlement. 
The  only  charges  in  the  case  of  homestead  entries  are  fees  and  commissions. 
Another  large  class  of  free  entries  of  public  lands  is  that  provided  for  under 
the  Timber-Culture  Acts  of  1873-78.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  promote  the 
growth  of  forest  trees  on  the  public  lands.  They  give  the  right  to  any  settler 
who  has  cultivated  for  two  years  as  much  as  five  acres  in  trees  to  an  80-acre 
homestead,  or,  if  ten  acres,  to  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  and  a  free  patent  for 
his  land  is  given  him  at  the  end  of  three  years  instead  of  five.  In  November 
of  1893  there  were  (including  Alaska)  1,815,424,388  acres  of  public  lands  in 
the  States  and  Territories,  of  whicn  1,003,904,151  had  been  surveyed.  Of 
the  public  lands  in  1893,  369,529,600  acres  were  in  Alaska  unsurveyed.  Up- 
wards of  100  million  acres  of  land  are  settled  under  the  Homestead  and  Timber- 
Culture  Acts.  In  1894  there  were  8,046,967  acres  taken  up  under  the 
Homestead  Act,  while  10,377,225  acres  were  disposed  of  for  cash,  under 
the  Homestead  Acts,  under  the  Timber- Culture  Acts,  located  with  Agri- 
cultural College  and  other  kinds  of  scrip,  and  located  with  Military  Bounty- 
land  wan-ants  and  selected  by  States  and  Railroads  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories.  It  is  provided  by  law  that  two  sections,  of  640  acres  of  land, 
in  each  'township,'  are  reserved  for  common  schools,  so  that  the  spread  of 
education  may  go  together  with  colonisation. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is  exclusive  and  universal, 
except  so  far  as  restrained  by  stipulations  in  the  original  cessions. 

At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  536, 081, 835  acres  taken  up  in  farms,  being 
less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  excluding  Alaska  and  the  Indian 
Territory  ;  in  1870  the  farm  acreage  was  407, 735, 041.  Of  this  area  284, 771, 042 
acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half,  were  returned  as  improved.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  farms  of  different  sizes  in  1870  and 
1880:— 
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Acres 

1870 

1880 

Under  3  acres    . 

3  and  under       10 

i        10          „               20 

20           ,               50 

50         „             100 

100         ,,             500 

500         „          1,000 

1,000  and  over  . 

6,875 
172,021 
294,607 
847,614 
754,221 
565,054 
15,873 

3,720 

4,352 

134,889 

254,749 

781,474 

1,032,910 

1,695,983 

75,972 

28,578 

Total 

2,659,985 

4,008,907 

In  1890  there  were  4,767,179  families  occupying  farms.  Of  these, 
3,142,746  families  occupied  farms  which  they  owned  (2,255,789  farms  being 
free,  and  886,957  encumbered),  while  1,624,433  families  occupied  hired  farms. 

The  areas  and  produce  of  the  principal  cereal  crops  for  three  years  are 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tables. 


Crops 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bush.     i^()o 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bush, 
per 
Acre 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bush. 

Corn 

Wheat     . 
Oats 

Total      . 

72,036 
34,629 
27,273 

1,619,496 
396,132 
638,855 

22-5 
11-4 
23-4 

62,582 
34,882 
27,024 

1,212,770 
460,267 
662,037 

19-4 
13-2 

24-5 

82,076 
34,047 
27,878 

2,151,139 
467,103 

824,444 

26-2 
13-7 
29-6 

133,938 

2,654,483 

- 

124,488 

2,335,074 

- 

144,001 

3,442,686 

- 

The  chief  wheat-growing  States  (1894)  were  :  Kansas,  3,395,698  acres, 
yielding  35,315,259  bushels  ;  North  Dakota,  2,850,500  acres,  33,635,900 
bushels  :  Minnesota,  2,796,478  acres,  37,752,453  bushels  ;  California,  2,688,204 
acres,  30,376,705  bushels;  Ohio,  2,549,709  acres,  48,444,471  bushels;  South 
Dakota,  2,414,281  acres,  15,934,255  bushels;  Indiana,  2,371,960  acres, 
43,644,064  bushels  ;  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska, 
Kentucky. 

Other  crops  in  1894  and  1895  were  : — 


Crojis 


Acres 


Rye 

Barley    . 
Buckwheat 
Potatoes 


1,944,780 

3,170,602 

789,232 


Bushels 


Bushels 
per  Acre 


26,727.615 
61,400,465 
12,663,200 
2.737,973  '  170,787,338 


13-7 
19-3 
16-1 
62-3 


Acres 


1,890,345 

3,299,973 

763,277 

2,954,952 


Bushels 


27,210,000 
87,573,000 
15,341,000 
297,237,000 


Bushels 
per  Acre 


14-4 
26-4 
20-1 
1006 


Sugar  is  produced  from  cane  chiefly  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  from  beet  in 
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California,  from  sorghum  in  Kansas,  and  from  maple-sap  in  the  North-Eastern 
States.  In  the  year  1893-94  the  cane-sugar  produce  of  Louisiana  and  other 
Southern  States  was  272,913  tons,  besides  26,908,726  gallons  of  molasses.  In 
1894  the  produce  from  cane  was  283,713  tons  ;  from  maple,  5,000  tons  ;  from 
beet,  20,000  tons  ;  from  sorghum,  &c.,  300  tons. 

The  total  area  under  cotton  in  1894  was  23,687,950  acres,  and  the  crop 
consisted  of  9,476,435  bales,  valued  at  259,164,640  dollars.  The  chief  cotton- 
growing  States  (1894)  were  :  Texas,  6,854,621  acres,  yielding  3,073,821  bales  ; 
Georgia,  3,610,968  acres,  1,183,924  bales;  Mississippi,  2,826,272  acres, 
1,167,881  bales;  Alabama,  2,664,861  acres,  854,122  bales;  South  Carolina, 
2,160,391  acres,  818,330  bales;  Arkansas,  1,483,319  acres,  709,722  bales; 
Louisiana,  1,313,296  acres,  721,591  bales;  North  Carolina,  1,296,522  acres, 
454,920  bales. 

In  1894  523,103  acres  were  under  tobacco;  the  crop  weighed 
406,678,385  lbs.,  and  was  valued  at  27,760,739  dollars.  The  chief  tobacco- 
growing  States  are  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  live  stock  in  1895  and  at  the 
census  years  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  the  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
for  1890,  and  all  the  numbers  for  1895,  being  estimates  : — 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  of  all  kinds 

Sheep 

Swine 


8,248,800 

1,179,500 

25,484,100 

40,853,000 

26,751,400 


11,201,800 
1,729,500 
33,258,000 
40,765,900 
34,034,100 


1895 


14,976,017 
2,246,936 
52,801,907 
44,336,072 
51,602,780 


15,893,318 
2,333,108 
50,868,845 
42,294,064 
44,165,716 


The  total  value  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  States  in  1895  was 
1,819,446,306  dollars.  The  area  devoted  exclusively  to  the  rearing  of  cattle 
measures  1,365,000  square  miles.  In  1894  the  estimated  wool  clip  was 
278,210,712  pounds. 

Viticulture  is  extending.  The  produce  of  wine  in  the  San  Francisco 
district  was  21,000,000  gallons  in  1893  ;  12,600,000  gallons  in  1894.  The 
plum  crop  in  1894  was  about  36,000,000  lbs.;  raisins  3,500,000  boxes  (of 
20  lbs.). 


II.   Forestry. 

In  connection  with  the  great  forests  of  the  country,  the  preparation  of 
lumber  or  timber  is  important.  There  were  25,708  establishments  for  this 
purpose  in  1880,  with  a  capital  of  36,237,224^.,  employing  146,880  hands, 
using  materials  valued  at  29,231,077^.,  the  value  of  the  produce  being 
46,653,745?.  For  1888  the  total  product  of  lumber  was  estimated  at 
30,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  120,000,000Z. 


III.  Mining. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  metallic  products  of  the  United 
States  in  1894  (long  tons,  2,240  lbs.  ;  short  tons,  2,000  lbs.)  :— 
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If    ,                       Metallic  Products 

Quantity 

Value 

» 

Dollars 

Pig  iron,  value  at  Philadelphia       .    long  tons 

6,657,388 

65,007,247 

Silver,  coining  value  (|1  '2929  per  oz. )    troy  oz. 

49,501,122 

64,000,000 

Gold,  coining  value  ($20-6718     ,,    ) 

1,910,816 

39,500,000 

Copper,  1  value  at  New  York  City  .        pounds 

360,844,218 

38,141,142 

Lead          ,,             ,,             „           .  short  tons 

159,331 

9,942,254 

Zinc          ,,             ,,             ,,           .            ,, 

75,328 

5,288,026 

Quicksilver,  value  at  San  Francisco        flasks  ^ 

30,416 

934,000 

Nickel,"'  value  at  Philadelphia        .        pounds 

9,616 

3,269 

Aluminium,  value  at  Pittsburg      .           ,, 

550,000 

316,250 

Tin 

— 

— 

Antimony,  value  at  San  Francisco  .  short  tons 

200 

36,000 

Platinum,    value    (crude)    at   San 

Francisco troy  oz. 

Total  value  1894     . 

100 

600 

— 

218,168,788 

Total  value  1893    . 

— 

249,981,866 

1  Including  copper  made  from  imported  pyrites. 

-  Including  nickel  in  cojjper-nickel  alloy,  and  in  exported  ore  and  metal. 

3  Of  7G  5  lbs.  av.  net. 


The  following  are  statistics  of  non-metallic  minerals  for  1894  : — 


Non-Metallic  Products 

Quantity                  Value 

Bituminous  coal     ....    long  tons 
Pennsylvania  anthracite          .         .           ,, 

Building  stone 

Petroleum barrels^ 

Natural  gas 

Cement barrels- 
Salt       „     3 

Limestone  for  iron  flux           .         .    long  tons 
Phosphate  rock      .         .         .         .           ,, 

Zinc-white short  tons 

Mineral  waters       .         .         .         gallons  sold 
liorax    .......    lbs. 

All  others 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

118,820,405 
46,358,144 

49,344,526 

8,362,245 

12,967,417 

3,698,550 

976,059 

21,443 

21,569,608 

14,680,130 

DoUars 

107,653,501 

78,488,063 

37,377,816 

35,522,095 

13,954,400 

5,030,081 

4,739,285 

1,849,275 

3,395,988 

1,500,975 

3,741,846 

974,445 

14,259,004 

— 

308,486,774 

323,219,911 

1  Of  42  gal. 


2  Of  300  lbs.  for  natural  cement,  and  400  lbs.  for  artiflcial  Portland, 
3  Of  280  lbs.  net. 


The  total  value  of  the  specified  mineral  products  in  1894  was  tlms 
526,655,562  dollars,  the  corresponding  value  for  1893  being  573,201,807 
dollars.  To  each  of  these  sums  the  official  statement  adds  1,000,000  dollars 
as  the  estimated  value  of  unspecified  mineral  products. 

4    A 
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The  following  statement,  taken  from  a  census  bulletin,  shows  the  con- 
dition of  the  iron  ore  mining  industry  in  1889,  as  compared  with  that  in 
1880  :— 


!      _ 
1 

Production 

Value  at 
Mines 

Ca]iital 
Eniiiloyed 

Persons 
Employed 

1880      , 
1889 

Long  tons 

7,120,362 

14,518,041 

Dollars 
23,156,957 
33,351,978 

Dollars 
61,782,2871 
109,766,199 

31,668^ 
38,227 

1  In  regular  establishments. 

Of  the  iron  ore  produced  in  1889,  5,856,169  long  tons  were  from  Michigan  ; 
1,570,319  long  tons  from  Alabama;  1,560,234  long  tons  from  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  same  year  853,573  long  tons  of  iron  ore  were  imported,  and  the  total 
consumption  was  15,733,465  long  tons. 

The  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  (coining  value)  in  the  country  was 
as  follows  during  each  of  the  years  from  1890  to  1894  : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1890 

32,845,000 

70,464,645 

103,309,645 

1891 

33,175,000 

75,416,565 

108,591,565 

1892 

33,000,000 

82,099,150 

115,099,150 

1893 

35,950,000 

77,575,757 

113,525,757 

1894 

39,500,000 

64,000,000 

103,500,000 

The  precious  metals  are  raised  mainly  in  California  for  gold,  and  Colomdo, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Montana  for  silver.  The  coining  value  of  the 
gold  produced  from  mines  in  the  United  States  from  1792  to  1894  is  estimated 
at  2,013,331,769  dollars,  and  of  the  silver  at  1,289,737,222  dollars. 


IV.   Manufactures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  in  1870,  1880,  and  1890.  The  figures  for  1890  include  petroleum- 
refining  and  gas  manufacture,  with  certain  minor  industries  such  as  bottling, 
dressmaking,  cotton  cleaning  and  ginning,  drug-grinding,  &c. ,  none  of  which 
are  included  in  the  figures  for  1870  and  1880.  The  generation  of  electricity 
for  lighting  and  power  is  only  partially  included  in  the  numbers  for  1890  :— 


Year 

No.  of 
Establishments          Capital 
Reporting. 

Hands 
employed 

Value  of 
Materials 

Value  of 
Products 

1870 
1880 
1890 

252,148 
253,852 
355,415 

Dollars. 
1,694,568,000  2,053,996 
2,790,272,606  2,732,595 
6,525,156,486  4,712,622 

Dollars. 
1,990,742,000 
3,396,823,549 
5,162,044,076 

Dollars.       ' 
3,385,861,000 
5,369,579,191 
9,372,437,283 

More  than  one-half  of  the  establishments  and  of  the  capital  in  1890  were  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois. 
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The  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  has  been  rapidly  growing 
in  recent  years.  In  1890  the  number  of  establishments  for  the  preparation 
and  manufacture  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  reporting  to  the  census 
authorities,  was  2,641,  and  the  capital  employed  was  365,957,804  dollars. 
For  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  alone  (apart  from  mixed  goods)  there 
were  905  establishments  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  354,020,843  dollars,  em- 
ploying, on  an  average,  221,585  persons.  The  annual  cost  of  materials  used 
was  154,912,979  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  products  267,981,724  dollars. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  cotton  : — 


Year  ending 

June  30 

Production 

Imports 

Exports 

Home  Consumption 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1880 

2,771,797,156 

3,547,792 

1,822,295,843 

953,049,105 

1889 

3,439,934,799 

7,973,039 

2,385,004,628 

1,062,903,210 

1890 

3,627,366,183 

28,606,049 

2,472,047,957 

1,163,924,275 

1891 

4,316,043,982 

20,908,817 

2,907,806,589 

1,429,146,210 

1892 

4,506,575,984 

48,663,769 

2,935,352,588 

1,599,887,165 

1893 

3,352,658,458 

3,367,952 

2,212,115,126 

1,183,550,452 

1894 

3,769,381,478 

27,705,949 

2,684,312,261 

1,112,775,166 

1895 

5,036,964,409 

49,332,022 

3,518,304,723 

1,567,991,708 

The  values  of  cottons  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  from  the  United 
States  were  4,071,882  dollars  in  1875,  11,836,591  dollars  in  1885,  9,999,277 
dollars  in  1890,  11,809,355  dollars  in  1893,  14,340,886  dollars  in  1894,  and 
13,789,810  dollars  in  1895. 

In  1890  there  were  2,489  manufactories  of  woollen  goods  employing 
219,132  hands,  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  being  337,768,524  dollars. 

Another  industry  of  great  importance  is  that  connected  with  iron  and 
steel.  On  Jime  30,  1890,  there  were  in  the  United  States  559  completed  furnace 
stacks  (in  1880,  681)  for  the  production  of  pig-iron,  and  during  the  year  ended 
at  that  date  9,906,607  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced  (in  1880,  3,781,021). 
Of  the  furnaces,  221  were  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  production  was  49*13  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Included  in  the  total  was  4,233,372  tons  of  Bessemer  pig- 
iron,  of  which  60 '6  per  cent,  was  produced  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  total  of 
pig-iron,  Ohio  produced  13*6  percent.,  Alabama  9  "3  percent,  Illinois  7  per 
cent,  and  New  York  3 '48  per  cent. 

At  the  same  date  there  were  in  all  158  (in  1880,  73)  steel  works  (Penn- 
sylvania 79),  and  during  the  year  4,671,649  (in  1880,  1,145,711)  short  tons  of 
steel  ingots  and  castings  (including  4,051,262  tons  of  Bessemer  and  Clapp- 
Griffiths  steel)  were  produced.  Of  the  total,  Pennsylvania  produced  63*53  per 
cent,  Illinois  18*69  percent,  and  Ohio  9*48  percent  The  production  ot 
Bessemer  steel  rails  was  2,076,325  tons  (Pennsylvania  1,436,265  tons). 

The  production  of  pig-iron  in  1885  was  4,416,412  tons  ;  1890,  9,811,624 
tons;  1891,  8,876,203  tons;  1892,  9,663,116  tons;  1893,  7,786,570  tons  ; 
1894,  7,255,076  tons.  The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  at  the  end  of 
1885  was  276 ;  1890,  311  ;  1891,  313  ;  1892,  253  ;  1893,  137  ;  1894,  185.  The 
total  quantity  of  pig-iron  consumed  in  1885  was  4,044,526  tons  ;  in  1894, 
7,124,502  tons.  The  production  of  rolled  iron  in  1890  was  2,820,377  short 
tons.  In  1887  the  Bessemer  steel  ingots  produced  amounted  to  3,288,537 
short  tons;  2,812,500  tons  in  1888;  3,281,829  tons  in  1889;  4,131,535 
short  tons  in  1890  ;  3,511,313  long  tons  in  1894  ;  and  Bessemer  steelrails, 
2,013,188  short  tons  in  1890;   1,016,013  long  tons  in  1894.     Open-hearth 
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steel  ingots  in  1886,  245,250  short  tons;  in  1887,  360,717  tons  ;  in  1888, 
352,036  tons;  in  1889,  419,488  tons;  in  1890,  564,873  short  tons;  784,936 
long  tons  in  1894. 

V.  Fisheries. 
The  following  statistics  regarding  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  have 
been  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission  : — 

I 


South  Atlantic  States  (1890) 

Gulf  States  (1890) . 
,  Middle  Atlantio  States  (1891) 
!  New  England  States  (1892)   . 
;  Great  Lakes  (1893) 
I  Paciflc  Coast  (1892) 
!  Interior  Waters  J  (1894) . 


Vessels  employed 

No. 

Tons 

169 

2,162 

404 

4,732 

3,927 

68,714 

1,500 

74,887 

197 

3,499 

199 

14,510 

~ 

~ 

Persons  !     Capital 
employed      invested 


16,001 
11,752 
90,923 
37,025 
10,054 
16,929 
9,300 


Dollars 

1,688,286 

2,978,292 

19,318,664 

19,859,508 

5,779,342 

9,002,314 

547,000 


Products 


Dollars 
1,571,100 
2,438,675 
19,023,474 
12,445,569 
2,229,042 
6,245,192 
1.600,000 


Approximate  figures. 


Commerce. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value,  in  dollars,  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  years  ended  June  30  : — 


Year 
(ended 
June  30) 

1879 
1890 
1892 

Imports  of 
Merchandise 

Exports  of 

Domestic 

Merchandise 

Year 
(ended 
June  30) 

Imports  of 
Merchandise 

Exports  of     1 
Domestic       1 
Merchandise 

Dollars 
445,777,775 
789,310,409 
827,402,462 

Dollars 
698,340,790 
845,293,828 
1,015,732,011 

1893 
1894 
1895 

Dollars 
866,400,922 
654,994,622 
731,969,965 

Dollars 
831,030,785 
869,204,937 
793,392,599 

In  the  United  States  the  values  are  fixed  not  according  to  average  prices,  but  according  to 
invoices  or  shipping  papers,  which  the  importers  and  exporters  have  to  produce.  For  imports 
the  invoices  are  signed  by  an  American  Consul ;  for  exports  the  shipping  papers  are  signed 
by  the  exporters  at  the  port  of  shipment.    The  quantities  are  determined  by  declarations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  specie  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  the  value 
of  that  exported,  being  the  product  of  the  States,  in  years  ended 
June  30  :— 


Year 

1890 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

Imports 

Exports 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

Dollars 
12,943,342 
49,699,454 
21,174,381 
72,449,119 
35,146,734 

Dollars 
21,032,984 
19,955,086 
23,193,252 
13,286,552 

9,552,520 

Dollars 
33,976,326 
69,654,540 
44,367,633 
85,735,671 
44,699,254 

Dollars 
17,274,491 
50,195,327 
108,680,844 
76,978,061 
66,131,183 

Dollars 
34,873,928 
32,810,559 
40,737,319 
50,451,265 
47,227.317 

Dollars 
52,148,420 
83,005,886 
149,418,163 
127,429,326 
113,358.500 
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The  general  imports  and  the  domestic  exports  of  United  States 
produce  are  classified  as  follows  for  1893-94  and  1894-95  : — 


I  mil  or  ts 

Food  and  animals 

Haw  materials    . 

Articles  wholly  or 
partially  manu- 
factured . 

Manufactured  and 
ready  for  con- 
suinption 

Luxuries,  &c.    . 

Total     . 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Dollars 

235,740,020 
191,119,810 

73,650,055 

138,197,141 
93,255,730 

Exports 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Dollars 
278,338,429 
137,027,024 

67,510,920 

92,719,494 
79,398,749 

Unmanufactured : 
Agriculture     . 
Mines 
Forests    . 
Fisheries 
All  others 

Total     . 
Manufactures     . 

Aggregate     . 

Dollars 

028,363,038 

20,449,598 

28,010,953 

4,261,920 

4,400,944 

Dollars      | 

1 

553,210,026 

18,509,814 

28,576,235 

5,328,807 

4,171,974 

685,486,453 
183,718,484 

869,204,937 

609,796,85  6 
183,596,743 

054,994,622 

731,969,905 

793,392,599 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1895  : — 


_ 

Dollars       ;j                        — 

Dollars 

Breadstuffs 

114,604,780 

Vegetable  oils 

7,342,112 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 

204,900,990  \ 

Furs,  hides,  and  skins 

6,233,453 

Provisions,     including 

Fish    .... 

4,501,830 

meat  and  dairy  pro- 

i 

Glucose,  sugar,  and  mo- 

ducts 

133,634,379  ! 

lasses 

4,559,712 

Mineral  oils 

46,660,082  ' 

Paraffin  &  paraffine  wax 

3,569,614 

Animals 

35,754,045   :  Agricidtural  implements 

5,413,075 

Iron    and     steel,    and 

''  Fertilizers   . 

5,741,262 

manufactures  of 

32,000,989  \  Hops  .... 

1,872,597 

Wood,    and    manufac- 

1 Spirits,  distilled  . 

2,991,686 

tures  of   . 

27,115,907      Flax,  hemp,  and  jute. 

Tobacco,     and    manu- 

manufactures of 

1,722,559 

factures  of 

29,752,133  i  Carriages,    and    horse 

! 

Copper,    manufactures 

>\       cars,  and  parts  of     . 

1,514,336 

of,  and  ore 

15,573,218  '\\  Books,    maps,  engrav- 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

13,789,810 

ings,    etchings,    and 

Leather,  and  manufac- 

other printed  matter 

2,316,217 

tures  of   . 

15,614,407 

Vegetables  . 

1,543,458 

Oil  cake  and  meal 

7,165,587 

India-rubber  and  gutta- 

Coal   .... 

11,098,627 

percha,    and    manu- 

Naval stores  (resin,  tar, 

factures  of 

1,505,142 

turpentine,  pitch,  and 

Scientific  instruments . 

1,912,771  I 

spirits  of  turpentine) 

7,419,773 

Papei',    and    manufac- 

Chemicals, drugs,  dyes, 

tures  of    . 

2,185,257  ; 

and  medicines . 

8,189,142 

Pailway  cars 

868,378  j 

Fruits,  including  nuts 

4,971,791 

Clocks     and    watches. 

1 

Seeds. 

2,849,145          and  Darts  of     . 

1,204,005  1 


The    leading    imports    into    the    United     States     were    in 
1894-95  :— 
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- 

Dollars 

- 

Dollars 

Coffee 

96,130,717 

Distilled  spirits  . 

2,730,741 

Sugar,    molasses     and 

Wines 

7,183,537 

confectionery  . 

77,788,727  i 

Precious  stones,  not  set 

7,426,178 

Silk,  raw     . 

22,626,056 

Leather,  and  manufac- 

Silk goods  . 

31,206,002  ' 

tures  of   . 

13,819,038 

Wools 

25,556,421 

Tobacco,  and  manufac- 

Woollen goods     . 

38,538,890  , 

tures  of   . 

16,888,612 

Chemicals,  &c.     . 

43,567,609 

Glass  and  glassware     , 

6,627,473  i 

Textile  fibres,  k  manu- 

Earthenware. &c. 

8,956,106  ! 

factures  of 

39,573,075 

Tin,  in  bars,  &c. 

6,787,424 

Cotton,  and  manufac- 

Metals,   metal  compo- 

tures of   , 

38,011,008 

sitions,  &c. 

4,228,046 

Iron  and  steel,  ore  and 

Feathers  (ornamental). 

manufactures  . 

23,428,197 

flowers      (artificial). 

Hides  and  skins,  and 

perfumery  and    cos- 

furs 

36,445,099 

metics     , 

4,482,925  j 

Fruits  and  nuts 

17,239,923 

Paper  stock,  crude 

3,786,026 

India-rubber  and  gutta- 

Breadstuff's and  farin- 

1 

percha,  and  manufac- 

aceous foods     . 

2,859,813  1 

tures  of   . 

18,925,595 

Fish    .... 

5,756,164  ' 

Wood,    and    manufac- 

Coal, bituminous 

3,848,365  1 

tures  of   . 

17,814,119 

Animals 

2,737,078 

Tea     . 

13,171,379 

The  customs  duties  on  merchandise  amounted  in  1893-94  to 
129,558,892  dollars,  and  in  1894-95  to  149,450,608  dollars.  The 
following  table  shows  for  the  years  1893-94  and  1894-95  the  values 
of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  and  the  imports  from  the 
following  countries,  according  to  the  United  States  returns : — 


Domestic  Exports 

Imports                  1 

1893-94 
Dollars 

1894-95 

1893-94 

1894-95 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars       i 

United  Kingdom    . 

423,968,879 

384,132,970 

107,372,995 

159,083,243 

Germany 

90,065,108 

90,615,551 

69,387,905 

81,014,065 

France   . 

52,888,224 

44,009,786 

47,549,974 

61,580,509 

Belgium 
Netherlands  . 

26,928,669 

24,880,835 

8,609,819 

10,141,485 

43,087,706 

30,256,108 

10,690,979 

15,182,581 

Italy      .         .         . 

13,808,241 

16,241,595 

18,006,075 

20,851,761 

Spain     . 

13,114,076 

10,916,632 

4,255,875 

3,574,126 

Switzerland    . 

17,124 

17,578 

11,450,270 

14,988,954 

j  Sweden  &  Norway , 

4,355,777 

4,648,086 

3,112,066 

2,531,327 

Austria  Hungary    . 

526,721 

2,059,742 

6,896,341 

6,510,319  , 

Russia    . 

6,826,000 

5,946,267 

2,851,000 

3,575,388 

:  All  other  Europe    . 

;     11,339,809 

7,240,104 

4,894,566 

4,612,055 

j  British  North  Ame- 

rican  possessions . 

51,681,889 

50,100,680 

31,326,731 

37,653,679 

Mexico 

1 

12,441,805 

14,582,484 

28,727,006 

15,635,788  , 
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» 

!              Domestic  Exports 

Imports 

Countries 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1893-94 

1894-95 

) 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

West  Indies  . 

41,004,108 

30,724,823 

96,464,964 

68,860,152 

Central     Americai 

States 

4,982,492 

6,372,827 

9,769,049 

11,580,761 

All  other  N.  Americ 

a         1,366,295 

167,496 

674,809 

185,302 

Brazil     . 

13,827,914 

15,135,125 

79,360,159 

78,831,476 

Venezuela 

4,089,732 

3,706,978 

3,464,481 

10,073,951 

Argentine  Republi 

c         4,593,418 

4,399,216 

3,497,030 

7,675,270 

Colombia 

2,702,106 

2,498,856 

2,234,887 

3,713,682 

Chile     . 

2,262,011 

2,789,286 

3,536,197 

4,465,561 

Guianas 

2,841,416 

2,106,534 

5,325,911 

3,402,277 

All  other  S.  America 

2,327,853 

2,612,236 

2,728,442 

4,004,903 

British  East  Indie 

3         4,328,757 

2,851.835 

14,829,661 

21,266,013 

Japan    . 

3,981,377 

4,559,242 

19,426,522 

23,695,957 

China     . 

5,858,488 

3,602,741 

17,135,028 

20,545,829 

Dutch  East  Indies 

1,722,442 

1,147,019 

11,278,725 

7,727,282 

Hongkong 

4,208,128 

4,244,895 

892,511 

776,476 

Turkey  in  Asia 

106,963 

130,236 

2,204,973 

3,089,951 

All  other  Asia 

654,532 

699,883 

418,977 

524,856 

British  Australasia 

8,055,032 

8,938,760 

4,017,025 

4,620,828 

Hawaiian  Islands 

3,217,713 

3,648,472 

10,065,317 

7,888,961 

All  other  Oceanica 

462,257 

352,416 

7,375,581 

4,941,137 

British  Africa 

3,972,982 

5,196,877 

464,087 

776,114 

Turkey  in  Africa 

181,252 

137,630 

2,208,029 

3,719,328 

All  other  Africa 

755,164 

1,025,243 

807,222 

1,213,817 

British  Possessions 

all  other     . 

595,087 

636,887 

1,660,639 

1,382,673 

All  other  Countries 
Total     . 

i              57,390 

58,688 

22,794 

72,218 

869,204,937 

793,392,599 

654,994,622 

731,969,965 

Thus,  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1895,  48  per  cent,  of 
the  exports  of  the  United  States  went  to  Great  Britain  alone, 
while  20  per  cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  that  country. 

The  following  is  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


- 

ISSO 

1890 

1891 

1802 

1893 

1894 

Imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Exports  of  Bri- 
tish produce  . 

£ 
107,081,260 
30,855,871 

£ 

97,283,349 
32,068,128 

£ 

104,409,050 

27,544,553 

£ 
108,186,317 
26,547,234 

£ 

91,783,847 
23,957,352 

£ 
89,607,392 
18,799,485 
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The  value  of  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  was,  in  1890,  46,340,012^.  ;  in  1891,  41,066,147^.; 
in  1892,  41,412,006^.  -,  in  1893,  35,715,274^. ;  in  1894,  30,775,466^. 

The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  grain  and  flour  imports 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States  were  as  follows  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Quantities 

Value 

Cwts. 

£ 

]890 

56,668,226 

19,890,486 

i         1891 

47,448,115 

22,442,546 

1892 

75,294,781 

30,366,571 

1893 

62,719,007 

22,326,099 

1894 

52,261,627 

16,280,279 

The  most  valuable  of  the  corn  imports  is  that  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  which  amounted  to  13,628,815^.  in  1890  ;  19,316,433/. 
in  1891 ;  23,937,833/.  in  1892  ;  19,010,766/.  in  1893  ;  13,384,843/. 
in  1894.  The  value  of  the  maize  imports  into  Great  Britain 
was,  in  1890,  5,153,537/.  ;  in  1891,  2,241,926/.  ;  in  1892, 
4,635,268/.;  in  1893,  2,221,722/.;  in  1894,  2,172,024/. 

The  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
from  the  United  States  were  of  the  following  quantities  and  value 
in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


"                         1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Cwts. 
12,438,295 

£ 
24,716,678 

Cwts. 

Quantities     .    11,756,758 

£ 
Value    .        .    81,395,055 

Cwts. 
14,442,328 

£ 

36,578,788 

Cwts. 
12,549,359 

£ 

29,190,392 

Cwts. 
9,427,280 

£ 

22,524,826 

Other  considerable  imports  into  Great  Britain  were,  in  1894 
—bacon  and  hams,  7,714,223/. ;  cheese,  1,608,405/. ;  lard, 
2,706,653/.;  petroleum,  2,096,170/.;  oil-cake,  802,543/.;  oxen 
and  bulls,  6,758,843/.;  fresh  beef,  3,726,337/. ;  tobacco,  2,618,850/.; 
leather,  2,564,020/.;  sugar,  molasses,  &c.,  704,589/.  in  1894. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  leading 
articles  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States 
in  the  last  five  years  : — 
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Year 

Iron 

Cotton  Goods 

Linen  Goods 

Woollen  Goods 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

6,410,757 

2,735,070 

2,920,198 

5,147,832 

1891 

6,198,354 

2,351,706 

2,400,971 

3,178,093 

1892 

4,735,842 

2,611,121 

2,695,800 

3,681,761 

1893 

4,315,286 

2,528,829 

2,404,982 

2,736,341 

1894 

3,442,000 

1,950,145 

2,190,340 

1,687,398 

Other  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United 
States  are  alkali,  764,940?.  ;  silk  manufactures,  208,073?.  ; 
jute  manufactures  and  yarn,  877,577?.  ;  machinery,  323,868?. 
in  1894. 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  (imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise)  is  divided  as  follows  in  1894-95  among  the  various 
coasts  and  frontiers  of  the  States  in  percentage  of  the  total : — 

Atlantic  Coast        Gulf  Coast        Pacific  Coast        North  Boundary        Interior  Ports 
78-21  9-69  5-03  6-56 


0-51 


The  percentage  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows  :- 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 

San  Fiancisco 

52-18 

9-90 

5-45 

4-82 

5-34 

3-97 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  at  present 
largely  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  shipping  belonging  to 
the  United  States  was  classed  as  follows  for  1894: — Sailing- 
vessels,  17,060  of  2,494,599  tons;  steam  vessels,  6,526  of 
2,189,430  tons;  total,  23,586  vessels  of  4,684,029  tons. 

Of  vessels  registered  as  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  the 
aggregate  burthen  was  in  1894,  899,698  tons,  showing  an  increase 
of  16,499  tons  on  1893  ;  while  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  the  total  burthen  in  1894  was  3,696,276  tons,  or  158,417 
tons  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  shipping  was  distributed  thus  (June  30,  1894) : — 


Grand 
Divisions 


I  Atlantic  and 
j  Gulf  Coasts  . 
I  Pacific  Coast  . 
Northern  Lal^es 
Western  Rivers . 


Totals,  1894  .  14,945 
„       1893  •  15,350 


Sailing  Vessels  Steam  Vessels  Canal  Boats       Barges 


No. 

1-2,874 

930 

1,139 


Tons 

1,404,350 

255,544 

302,985 

18 


2,022, 
2,118,196 


No. 

3,12(5 

582 

1,731 

1,087 


6,526 
6,561 


Tons 

958,842 
196,206 
843,239 
191, f41 


2,189,430 
2,183,272 


No. 
359 
386 


Tons 

40,400 

41.961 


745|  82,361 
1,1841126,279 


No. 


Tons 


1,109  249,350 
4,608 
39,214 
96,164 


Total 


No.       Tons 

17,468,2,712,943 
1,520|  456,358 
3,841  1,227,400 
1,257     287,325 


1,370  389,338  23,586 
1,417  397,323  24,512 


4,684,028 
4,825,070 
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During  the  year  1893-94  there  were  built: — Sailing  vessels, 
545  of  47,475  tons;  steam  vessels,  293  of  83,720  tons;  of 
which  were  canal  boats,  14  of  1,522  tons;  barges,  54  of 
8,126  tons. 

The  total  tonnage  on  June  30,  1893,  was  2,189,430  steam  and 
2,494,599  other  than  steam. 

The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  during 
the  last  three  fiscal  years  was  as  follows  : — 


- 

1S92 

1893 

1894 

1 

Entered  :— 
American 
Foreign . 

Total    . 

Cleared  :— 
American 
Foreign  . 

Total   . 

No. 
10,912 
22,232 

Tonnage 
4,469,955 
16,543,469 

No. 
10,678 
21,077 

Tonnage 
4,358,686 
15,223,130 

No. 
10,772 
19,274 

Tonnage 
4,654,489 
15,334,984 

33,144 

21,013,424 

31,^/55 

19,581,816 

30,046 

19,989,473 

11,085 
22,300 

4,536,151 
16,624,882 

10,463 
21,172 

4,403,362 
15,357,384 

10,895 
19,354 

.4,739,918 
15,525,950 

33,385 

21,161,033 

31,635 

19,760,746 

30,249 

20,275,868 

In  1893-94  31  vessels  of  53,912  tons  cleared  from  Atlantic 
for  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  14  vessels  of  25,857 
tons  cleared  from  Pacific  for  Atlantic  ports,  vid  Cape  Horn. 

Of  the  total  foreign  trade  conducted  in  vessels  in  1894, 
only  13*3  per  cent,  in  value  was  carried  in  vessels  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  The  proportion  has  steadily  decreased  since 
1859,  when  it  was  66*9  per  cent. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  growth  of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  dates  from  1827, 
when  the  first  Hne  was  opened  for  traffic  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  According 
to  Poor's  Raihvay  Manual,  the  extent  of  railways  in  operation  in  1830  was  23 
miles;  it  rose  to  2,818  miles  in  1840;  to  9,021  miles  in  1850  ;  to  30,626 
miles  in  1860  ;  to  52,922  miles  in  1870  ;  to  93,296  miles  in  1880  ;  to  166,691 
miles  in  1890;  to  177,458  miles  in  1893  ;  and  to  179,279  miles  in  1894. 
The  railways  are  divided  as  follows  for  1894,  among  the  great  groups  of 
States,  the  statistics  overlapping  to  some  extent : — New  England  States, 
7,131  miles  ;  Middle  Atlantic,  21,495  miles  ;  Central  Northern,  39,036  miles  ; 
South  Atlantic,  19,660  miles;  Gulf  and  Mississippi  Valley,  14,343  miles; 
South-Western,  34,478  miles;  North-^Vestern,  29,417  miles  ;  Pacific,  13,719 
miles. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  railways  (stock,  funded  and  unfunded  debt) 
in  1894  was  11,124,930,551  dollars.  For  1893  the  gross  earnings  were 
1,080,305,015  dollars,  and  the  net  earnings,  322,539,276  dollars.  In  the  56 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  in  1888-89  there  were  altogether  3,151 
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miles  of  street  railway,    2,351  miles   being  worked  by  animal  power,  260 
miles  by  electricity,  256  miles  by  cable,  and  283  miles  by  steam. 

The  telegraphs  of  the  United  States  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  had  in  1894  190,303  miles  of 
line,  790,792  miles  of  wire,  and  21,166  offices;  the  number  of  messages 
sent  in  1894  was  58,632,237;  the  receipts,  21,852,655  dollars;  expenses, 
16,060,170  dollars;  and  profits,  5,792,485  dollars.  Including  minor  com- 
panies, there  were  altogether  over  190,303  miles  of  telegraph  line  open  for 
public  use  in  1894.  In  1894  there  were  353,480  miles  of  telephone  wire 
belonging  to  one  company,  with  566,491  telephones,  and  838  telephone 
exchanges.  The  length  of  wires  for  telephone  use  is  estimated  at  507,600 
miles. 


Money  orders  issued  (1894-95) : — 

Dollars 
Domestic.         .         .     22,031,120  amounting  to  156,709,089.77 


International 
Postal  notes. 


909,278 
Issue  ceased  June  30, 


1894. 


12,906,485.67 


Total  .         .     22,940,398  ,,  169,615,575.44 

There  are  (1895)  70,064  offices.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  department 
during  the  year  1894-95  was  86, 790, 172.82  dollars  ;  total  receipts,  76,983,128.19 
dollars  ;  excess  of  expenditure  9,807,044.63  dollars. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  monetary  system  is  theoretically  bimetallic,  gold  being  legal  tender, 
and  also  silver  dollars.  In  1853  the  fractional  silver  pieces  were  reduced  to 
token  money.  In  1873  the  silver  dollar  was  omitted  from  the  list  of 
coins  to  be  struck,  but  in  1878  it  was  restored  by  the  Bland  Act,  which 
required  its  coinage  to  the  extent  of  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  dollars  per 
month.  In  July  1890  the  Sherman  Act  was  passed,  whereby  silver  was  to 
be  purchased,  and  silver  certificates  issued  to  the  amount  of  4,500,000  dollars 
per  month.  The  silver  purchase  clauses  were,  however,  repealed  October 
30,  1893.  The  amount  of  silver  purchased  under  this  Act  (J^^ly  14,  1890, 
to  November  1,  1893)  was  168,674,682  fine  ounces,  costing  155,931,002 
dollars.  The  total  amount  of  silver  ]nirchased  by  the  Government  from 
February  12,  1873,  to  November  1,  1893,  was  496,984,889  fine  ounces,  costing 
508,933,975  dollars.  Legal  tender  notes  are  issued  by  the  Treasury,  and 
silver  certificates,  being  received  in  payment  of  taxes,  circulate  .freely. 

The  metallic  and  pa]icr  money  in  the  United  States  (including  bullion 
in  the  Treasury)  was  as  follows  on  November  1,  1895  : — 
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Moueys 

In  Treasury 

Outside  of 
Treasury 

Total 

Gold  bullion 

Silver  bullion 

Gold  coin 

Silver  dollars 

Subsidiary  silver  coin  .... 

Total  (Metallic) 

Legal-tender  notes  (old  issue) 
Legal-tender  notes  (Act,  July  14, 1890) 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

National  bank  notes      .... 
Currency  certificates    .... 

Total  (Paper) 

Dollars 

53,945,262 
124,921,500 

88,951,327 
364,935,217 

13,426,421 

Dollars 

157,108 

475,181,593 

58,354,092 

63,832,759 

Dollars 

53,945,262 
125,078,608 
564,132,920 
423,289,309 

77,259,180 

646,179,727 

597,525,552 

1,243,705,279 

107,694,736 

26,565,611 

168,230 

8,953,268 

0,523,602 

275,000 

238,986,280 
114,526,669 

50,417,659 
333,456,236 
207,364,028 

56,740,000 

346,681,010 
141,092,280 

50,585,889 
342,409,504 
213,887,630 

57,015,000 

150,180,447 

1,001,490,872 

1,151,671,319 

The  coinage  in  six  years  was  as  follows 

in  dollars 

:— 

- 

1889 

1890 

22,021,748 

36,815.837 

1,416,852 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Gold      . 
Silver    . 
Minor   . 

Total  . 

25,543,910 

34,515,546 

906,473 

24,172,202 
38,272,020 
1,166,936 

35,506,988 
14,989,279 
1,296,710 

30,038,140 
12,560,935 
1,086,103 

99,474,912.50 

6,024,898.30 

716,919.26 

60,965,929 

60,254,437 

63,611,158 

51,792,977 

43,685,178 

106,216,730.06  * 

The  note  issue  of  each  of  the  national  banks  is  by  law  more  than  covered  by  United 
States  interest-bearing  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of-  the  United  States.  The 
amount  of  the  bonds  thus  deposited  was,  on  June  30,  1895,  207,680,800  dollars,  while  the 
bonds  held  for  other  purposes  amounted  to  27,801,100  dollars.  The  aggi-egatc  resources  and 
liabilities  of  the  national  banks,  3,712  in  number,  on  September  28,  1895,  were  :— 


Resources 

Dollars 

Liabilities 

Dollars 

Loans  and  discounts  . 

2,041,840,233 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

657,135,498 

Overdrafts 

17,562,169 

Surplus  fund 

246,448,426 

U.  S.  bonds 

234,801,115 

Undivided  profits,  less  ex- 

Premiums on  U.  S.  bonds  . 

16,469,110 

penses  and  taxes  paid     . 

90,439,924 

Stock,  securities,  &c. 

195,028,085 

National  bank  notes  out- 

Real estate,  &c.  . 

103,771,877 

standing  .... 

182,481,610 

Due  from  banks 

154,351,570 

State    bank     notes     out- 

Due from  reserve  agents    . 

222,287,251 

standing 

66,134 

Checks     and    other    cash 

Due    to     other     national 

items        .... 

13,056,425 

i       banks       .... 

320,228,677 

Exchanges     for     clearing 

Due  to  state    banks   and 

house       .... 

57,506,788 

bankers    .... 

174,708,673 

Bills  of  other  national  banks 

15,537,100 

Dividends  unpaid      . 

1,070,928 

Lawful  money  reserve   in 

Individual  deposits    . 

1,701,658,521 

bank         .... 

340,103,996 

U.  S.  deposits     . 

9,114,373 

Other  resources  . 

11,307,624 

Deposits  of  U.  S.  disburs- 

1 

ing  officers 

4,426,907 

1 

Notes     and    bills     redis- 

■ 

counted 

13,396,108 

Bills  payable 

17,813,360 

Liabilities  other  than  those 

Total  .... 

above  stated  . 
Total 

4,045,144 
3,423,629,343 

3,423,029,343 
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The    following    statement   regarding    other    banks   refers   to    the   year 
1894-95  :— 


Loans 

U.  S.  bonds      . 

Other  bonds 

Capital     , 

Surplus  and  profits 

Deposits  . 

Resources 


3774 
State  Banks 


Dollars 

697,688,068 

883,885 

91,104,811 

250,341,295 

101,042,346 

712,410,423 

1,147,545,818 


232 

Loan  &  Trust 

Companies 


Dollars 
433,508,516 

39,607,593 
137,478,962 
108,963,905 

84,801,698 
546,652,657 
807,063,041 


1017 
Savings  Banks 


Dollars 
1,035,597,142 

123,196,914 

718,610,785 
29,465,573 

174,109,899 
1,844,357,798 
2,053,764,328 


1070 
Private  Banks 


Dollars 

85,489,066 

1,497,310 

5,778,849 

33,281,845 

10,443,060 

81,824,932 

130,617,342 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  dollar  of  100  cents  is  of  the  par  value  of  49 -32^.,  or  4-866  dollars  to 
the  pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  10  and  5 -dollar  pieces  called  eagles  and 
half -eagles.  The  eagle  weighs  258  grains  or  1671818  grammes  "900  fine,  and 
therefore  contains  232 '2  grains  or  15*0464  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  dollar  weighs  412*5  grains  or  26*729  grammes  "900  fine,  and 
therefore  contains  371  "25  grains  or  24  '0561  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Subsidiary 
silver  coins  contain  345*6  grains  of  fine  silver  per  dollar. 

British  weights  and  measures  are  usually  employed,  but  the  old  Win- 
chester gallon  and  bushel  are  used  instead  of  the  new  or  imperial  standards. 
They  are  : — 

Wine  Gallon  -  0*83333  gallon. 

Ale  Gallon       =   1*01695      ,, 

Bushel        .     =  0  *9692  imperial  bushel. 

Instead  of  the  British  cwt.  a  Cental,  of  100  pounds,  is  used. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard. 

Secretary. — James  R.  Roosevelt. 

Military  Attache. — Colonel  William  Ludlow. 

Naval  Attache. — Lieutenant- Commander  William  S.  Cowles. 

Consicl- General  {London). — P.  A.  Collins, 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Huddersfield,Hull, 
Leeds,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Plymouth, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  Tunstall,  Antigua,  Auckland  (N.Z.),  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Cape  Town,  Ceylon,  Halifax  (N.S.),  Hobart,  Melbourne,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
St.  John's  (N.F.),  Singapore,  Sydney,  Amherstburg,  Antigua,  Auckland 
(N.Z.),  Barbados,  Belize,  Bel  villa  (Ont.),  Bombay,  Brockville  (Ont. ),  Calcutta, 
Cape  Town,  Ceylon,  Charlottetown  (P.E.L),  Chatham  (Ont.),  Clifton  (Ont.), 
Cooticook  (Que  ),  Demerara  (B.  Gui. ),  Dunmore  Town  (Bahamas),  Fort  Erie 
(Ont),  Gaspe  Basin  (Que.),  Guelph  (Ont),  Halifax  (N.S.),  Hamilton  (Ont), 
Hobart,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Kingston  (Ont.),  London  (Ont.),  Melbourne, 
Montreal,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Picton  (N.S.),  Port  Sarnia  (Ont),  Port  Stanley 
and  St  Thomas  (Ont.),  Prescott  (Ont.),  St  Helena,  St.  John  (N.B.),  St  Johns 
(Que.),  St.  Stephen  (N.B.),  Sherbrook  (Que.),  Singapore,  Stratford  (Ont.), 
Sydney,  Three  Rivers  (Que  ),  Toronto  (Ont.),  Trinidad  (W.L),  Turks  Island, 
Victoria  (B.C.), Windsor  (N.S.),  Windsor  (Ont,),Winnepeg  (Man.), Woodstock 
(N.B.),  Yarmouth  (N.S.). 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States. 

Ambassador. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Appointed  1889. 

Secretary. — Viscount  Gough. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston, 
Chicago,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  New  York  (C.  G.),  Philadelphia,  Portland 
(Oregon),  San  Francisco. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
United   States. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Agriculture,  Reports  of  the  Department  of.    Washington. 

Appropriation,  Letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  with  estimate  of  Annual.  Washington. 

Army  Register  of  the  United  States.     Washington. 

Census,  Tenth.    Vols.  I.— XXI.    4.    Washington,    1883-89. 

Census,  Eleventh,  Bulletins.     Washington,  1890-93. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Reports  on  the  Internal.     Annual.     Washington. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Reports  on  the  Foreign.    Annual.    Washington. 

Congressional  Directory.     Annual.     Washington. 

Constitutions,  Federal  and  State,  compiled  by  B.  P.  Poore.  2  pts.  8.  Washington 
1877. 

Debt  of  the  United  States,  Statement  of  the  Public.    Annual.    Washington. 

Education,  Annual  Reports  of  Commissioner  of.     Washington. 

Education  Bureau,  Circulars  of.    Washington. 

Ethnology  Bureau,  Reports  of.    Washington. 

Foreign  Office  List.     By  Sir  E.  Herstlet.    Annual.     London. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  Papers  relating  to,  transmitted  to  Congress. 
Annual.    Washington. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  (British).    Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     London. 

Geological  and  Geographical  Survey,  Annual  Reports  of.     Washington. 

Immigration,  Report  of  Commissioners.     8.    Washington,  1892. 

Interior,  Reportof  Secretary  on  Operations  of  Department  of  the.  Annual.  Washington. 

International  Law  of  the  United  States,  Digest  of.     3  vols.     Washington,  1886. 

Land  Office,  Report  of  Commissioner.     Annual.    Washington. 

Loans  and  Currency,  Acts  of  Congress  Relating  to,  1846-85.    8.     New  York,  1888. 

Labour  Laws  of  the  United  States.  Washington,  1892.  Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Labour.    Annual.    Washington.     [Tlie  Report  for  1892  is  on  Industrial  Education.] 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.     By  D.  T.  Day.    Annual.     Washington. 

Mint,  Report  of  the  Director  of.    Annual.     Washington. 

Navy  Register  of  the  United  States.    Washington. 

Navy,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of.     Annual.     Washington. 

Official  Register  of  the  United  States.     Washington. 

Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation,  Report  on,  by  Mr.  Aldrich  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.     4  pts.     8.    Washington,  1893. 

Railways,  Report  on  Statistics  of,  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Annual. 
Washington. 

Revenue,  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Internal.    Annual.     Washington, 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.    Annual.    Washington. 

Statistics  Bureau,  Quarterly  Reports  of,  on  Imports,  Exports,  Immigration,  and  Naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States.     Washington. 

Statutes  at  large,  and  Treaties  of  the  United  States.    Published  annually.    Wa.shington. 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  Washington,  1878.  Supplements  were  published 
in  1891  and  1895,  and  will  be  continued  annually  under  the  direction  of  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries,  &c.,  Statement  of.  Annual. 
Imp.  4.     London. 

Treasury,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of,  on  Finances.     Annual.    Washington. 

War,  Report  of  Secretary  on  Operations  of  Department  of.    Annual.     Washington. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adams  (Henry),  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  9  vols.  New  York  and 
London,  1891. 

Appleton.  General  Guide  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  8.  New  York,  1892. 
Cyclopfedia  of  American  Biography.    4.     New  York,  1887. 

Baedeker's  Handbook  for  the  United  States.     By  J.  F.  Muirhead.    8.     Leipsic,  1893. 

Bancroft  (George),  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.     2  vols.     London,  1882. 

J5ancro/f  (George),  History  of  the  United  States.     New  ed.     6  vols.     8.     London,  1882. 

Bolles  (A.  S.),  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.    3  vols.    New  York,  1885. 
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Brockett  (L.  R.),  Oixr  Western  Empire.    Philadelplija,  1882. 

Bryce  (James),  The  American  Commonwealth.     2  vols.     3rd  ed.     London,  1893-95. 

Carson  (H.  L.),  History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  8.  Philadelphia, 
1891. 

Colange  (E.),  The  National  Gazetteer  :  a  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  States. 
8.     New  York. 

Cooley  (T.  M.),  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.  Boston,  1880.  The  Consti- 
tutional Limitations  on  the  Legislative  Power  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  5th 
ed.     8.     Boston,  1883. 

Cooper  (T.  V.)  and  Fenton  (H.  T.),  American  Politics.     New  York,  1882. 

Curtis  {Gs.  T.),  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  1854-58. 
2  vols. 

Ball  (W.  H.),  Alaska  and  its  Resources.     8.     Boston,  1870. 

Dilke  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P.),  Greater  Britain:  a  Record  of  Travel  n 
English-speaking  Countries  in  1860  and  1867.     4th  ed.     8.     London,  1885. 

Donaldson  (T.),  The  Public  Domain  :  its  History,  with  Statistics,  (fee.     8.    Washington. 

Ely  (R.  T.),  Labour  Movement  in  America.  8.  London.  Taxation  in  American  States 
and  Cities.     8.    New  York,  1888. 

Elliot  (H.  W.),  An  Arctic  Province.     London,  1886. 

Fiske  (John),  American  Political  Ideas.     8.     New  York,  1885.     The  Critical  Period 
American  History,  1783-1789.     8.     London,  1888.    Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 
8.     Boston,  1890.     The  American  Revolution.     8.    London,  1891. 

Hildreth  (Richard),  History  of  the  United  States.     6  vols.     New  York,  1880,  &c. 

Hoist  (A.  von),  Verfassung  und  Demokratie  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  America,     4 
vols.      Diisseldorf,  1873-91.     English  translation  by  J.  J,  Lalor  and  A.  B.  Mason. 
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URUGUAY. 

(Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  formerly  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Spain,  and  subsequently  a  province  of  Brazil,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence August  25,  1825,  which  was  recognised  by  the  Treaty 
of  Montevideo,  signed  August  27,  1828.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  was  sworn  July  18,  1830.  By  the  terms  of  this  charter, 
the  legislative  power  is  in  a  Parliament,  composed  of  two  Houses, 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  which  meet  in 
annual  session,  extending  from  February  15  to  July  15.  In  the 
interval  of  the  session,  a  permanent  committee  of  two  senators 
and  five  members  of  the  Lower  House  assume  the  legislative 
power,  as  well  as  the  general  control  of  the  administration.  The 
representatives  are  chosen  for  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  every  3,000  inhabitants  of  male  adults  who  can  read  and 
write.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  an  Electoral  College,  whose 
members  are  directly  elected  by  the  people  ;  there  is  one  senator 
for  each  department,  chosen  for  six  years,  one-third  retiring 
every  two  years.  There  are  (1893)  69  representatives  and  19 
senators. 

The  executive  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

President  of  the  Eepuhlic. — J.  Idiarte  Borda,  for  the  term 
from  March,  1894,  to  1898. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a 
council  of  ministers  divided  into  five  departments,  namely,  that 
of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War  and  Marine,  and 
Instruction  and  Public  Works. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Uruguay  is  estimated  at  72,110  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population,  in  1894,  of  776,314,  which,  it  is  stated, 
to  allow  for  omissions,  should  be  increased  by  6  per  cent.,  the 
total  estimated  population  being  thus  822,892.  The  estimated 
population  in  1879  was  438,245.  No  regular  census  has  ever 
been  taken.  The  country  is  divided  into  19  departments,  of 
which  6  have  been  formed  since  1880. 
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I'hc  following  tabic  shows  the 
provinces  on  December  31,  1894  : 


estimated  area  and  population  of  the  various 


Estimated 

Population 

Departments 

Population 

per 

1894 

square  mile 

Montevideo   .... 

256 

255,225 

996-9 

Canelones 

1,833 

70,538 

38-4 

Colonia 

2,192 

38,380 

17-5 

Soriano 

3,560 

34,383 

9-6 

San  Jose 

2,687 

81,701 

11-8 

Flores   . 

1,744 

14,468 

8-3 

Florida . 

1        4,673 

33,190 

7-1 

Rocha  . 

!        4,280 

23,889 

5-5 

Maldonado    . 

1,584 

21,165 

13-4 

Cerro- Largo  . 

5,753 

27,809 

4-8 

Minas   . 

4,844 

25,732 

5-3 

Treinta  y  Tres 

3,686 

18,637 

5-1 

Salto     . 

4,863 

35,165 

7-2 

Artigas 

4,392 

19,544 

4-4 

Durazno 

5,525 

28,115 

5-1 

Paysandii 

5,115 

34,368 

6-7 

Rio  Negro     . 

3,269 

19,168 

5-8 

Tacuarembo  . 

8,074 

27,508 

3-4 

Rivera  . 

3,790 

17,309 

4-6 

Total 

72,110 

776,314 

10-7 

On  July  31,  1895,  the  poimlation  was  830,980. 

Of  the  population  52  per  cent,  are  male,  and  48  per  cent,  female.  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  population  is  native-born.  Of  the  remainder  the  greater 
number  are  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Brazilians,  and  Argentines.  The 
number  of  English  and  Germans  is  small.  The  Spaniards  and  French  are 
mostly  Basques. 

The  city  of  Montevideo,  in  December,  1893,  had  225,662  inhabitants. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
for  five  years  : — 


Years 

1 

Total  Births 

Still-Births      Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

28,600 
29,423 
28,743 
28,119 
29,292 

701 
727 
659 
731 
806 

4,082 
3,524 
3,390 
3,394 

3,852 

14,473 
12,419 
12,663 
13,282 
14,649 

13,426 
16,277 
15,421 
14,837 
14,642 

Of  the  total  births  in  1894,  23  per  cent,  were  illegitimate.  In  the 
department  of  Montevideo  13*7  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  illegitimate. 

In  1873  the  number  of  immigrants  was  243,391,  For  five  years  the 
arrivals  and  departures  at  Montevideo  were  : — 

4  B 
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—                         1890 

1891 

11,916 
19,809 

1892 

1893                  1894 

Immigrants     .        24,117 
Emigrants       .        19,852 

11,871 
8,827 

9,543     !      11,875 
6,339     ;        6,106 

Of  the  immigrants  landing  at  Montevideo  in  1894,  4,255  were  Italian  ; 
2,031  Spanish;  2,305  Brazilian;  460  French;  244  German;  and  216 
English. 


Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  complete  tolera- 
tion. In  November,  1889  (census),  there  were  in  the  Department  of  Monte- 
video 179,468  Catholics,  10,982  Protestants,  and  23,911  not  declared,  &c. 

Primary  education  is  obligatory.  There  were  in  1893  494  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  with  917  teachers,  of  whom  666  were  female,  and  46,124 
enrolled  pupils.  The  number  of  private  schools  was  394,  with  969  teachers 
and  29,745  pupils.  The  cost  of  primary  education  defrayed  by  the  State  is 
about  650,000  dollars.  Tliere  are  at  Montevideo  a  university  and  other 
establishments  for  secondary  and  higher  education.  In  1893  the  university 
had  76  professors  and  617  students.  There  are  normal  schools  for  males  and 
for  females.  Tliere  is  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  supported  by  the  State 
where  157  pupils  receive  instruction  gratuitously.  At  the  military  college, 
with  8  professors,  there  are  37  pupils.  There  are  also  many  religious  semi- 
naries throughout  the  Republic  with  a  considerable  number  of  pupils. 

The  national  library  contains  over  22,000  volumes  and  more  than  2,500 
manuscripts,  maps,  &c.  There  is  also  a  national  museum,  with  more  than 
33,490  objects.  Seventy -three  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  X)ublished,  68 
in  Spanish,  3  in  English,  1  in  Italian,  and  1  in  French. 


Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  were  : — 


- 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

Dollars 
14,035,821 

1892-93 

1893-94 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

Dollars 
17,415,154 

•Dollars 
14,925,363 

Dollars 
17,348,130 
15,024,334 

Dollars 
14,570,555 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  in  1893-94  was  customs  duties,  the  receipts 
from  which  amounted  to  10,256,902  dollars.  From  property  tax  the  re- 
venue was  1,820,824  dollars,  and  from  licenses  and  stamps,  1,419,434  dollars. 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  the  cost  of  the  public  debt,  administra- 
tion, and  public  force.  Tlie  budget  proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee 
for  1895-96  estimates  the  expenditure  at  14,357,078  dollars,  of  which  7,223,226 
dollars  is  for  tlie  national  obligations,  2,385,346  dollars  for  the  Interior, 
1,883,140  dollars  for  War  and  Marine,  1,079,377  dollars  for  Industry  and 
Public  Works,  961,818  dollars  for  Finance.  The  municipality  of  the  capital, 
which  has  its  own  budget,  is  not  included  in  these  estimates. 
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The  public  debt  on  July  1,  1895,  was  stated  to  be  as  follows  : 

Dollars 
Consolidated  .         .         .         .         .         .         .     89,414,962 

International 1,417,375 

Internal,  unified 7,119,450 

Guarantee  and  Railway  debts .         .         .  3,969,678 

Brazilian  Loan 3,482,500 


Total 105,403,965 

The  total  debt  of  the  Republic   is   (at  47  dollars  =  11.)  equivalent  to 

22,426,370^.,  and  the  service  of  the  debt  costs  4,917,800  dollars,  or  1,046,340Z. 

annually. 

The  total  value  of  the  real  property  of  the  Republic  in  1893  was  266,932,866 

dollars.     Of  this  the  department  of  Montevideo  is  credited  with  124,207,235 

dollars,  the  next  richest  provinces  being  Paysandu  and  Salto  with  14,445,156 

and  12,606,315  dollars  respectively. 

The  revenue  of  the  municipality  of  Montevideo  for  1893-94  was  estimated 

at  894,680  dollars,  and  expenditure  at  931,587  dollars. 

Defence. 

The  permanent  army  of  Uruguay  is  officially  reported  to  consist  of  214" 
officers  and  2,826  men,  including  4  battalions  of  infantry,  4  regiments  of 
cavalry,  2  of  artillery.  The  soldiers  are  armed  with  Remington  rifles,  and 
there  are  67  pieces  of  artillery.  There  is  besides  an  armed  police  force 
of  3,200  men,  and  an  active  civilian  force  of  3,264.  The  national  guard 
numbers  about  20,000.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  excessive 
expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  an  increased  military  force.  Uruguay 
has  three  gunboats  and  six  small  steamers,  with  a  complement  of  184 
officers  and  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  chief  industry  of  Uruguay.  The 
pastoral  establishments  in  1893,  according  to  declarations  made  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses, contained  5,496,975  head  of  cattle,  398,475  horses,  10,643  mules,  and 
12,249,787  sheep.  The  total  value  of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  Uruguay  is 
estimated  at  73,038,000  dollars.  In  1894  975,000  head  of  cattle  were 
slaughtered.  In  1894  86,322,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  exported.  Agricultural 
industries  are  said  to  have  advanced  recently,  in  1892  691,600  acres,  and  in 
1893  910,000  acres  being  under  cultivation  ;  wheat  and  maize  are  the  chief 
products,  the  wheat  yield  for  1893  being  estimated  at  146,000  tons.  Tobacco, 
olives,  and  the  vine  are  also  cultivated.  The  acquisition  of  land  is  facilitated 
by  public  companies.  There  are  41,335  landowners,  of  whom  21,423  are 
Uruguayans,  and  19,912  foreigners,  the  value  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to 
Uruguayans  being  69,876,000  dollars,  and  of  that  belonging  to  foreigners, 
72,849,400  dollars.  In  the  northern  Departments  several  gold  mines  are 
worked,  and  silver,  copper,  lead,  magnesium,  and  lignite  coal  are  found. 
In  the  department  of  Rivera,  during  the  ten  years  1885-94,  the  gold  yield 
was  1,057,094  grammes;  in  1894,  34,511  grammes. 

Commerce. 

The  special  trade  (merchandise  only)  was  as  follows  in  dollars  gold  : — 


- 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports     . 
Exports     . 

Dollars 
32,364,627 
29,085,519 

Dollars 

18,978,417 
26,998,268 

Dollars 
18,404,296 
25,951,819 

Dollars 
19,672,000 
27,682,000 

Dollars 

23,800,370 
33,479,511 

4  B  2 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Uruguay  in  1893  and 
1894,  with  the  countries  with  which  she  mainly  deals : — 


Country 

1893 

1894 

Impoi-ts  from 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Great  Britain 
France 
Germany  . 
Spain 
Italy 
Brazil 

United  States 
Belgium    . 
Argentine 

Dollars 
6,406,000 
1,953,000 
2,146,000 
1,844,000 
1,995,000 
1,599,000 
1,108,000 
1,084,000 
1,195,000 

Dollars 
3,256,000 
5,627,000 
1,564,000 
378,000 
526,000 
5,496,000 
1,432,000 
3,530,000 
4,780,000 

Dollars 
8,020,919 
2,386,989 
2,699,809 
1,920,596 
2,100,656 
1,943,852 
1,687,848 
1,284,124 
1,369,952 

Dollars 
3,966,634 
5,425,980 
1,452,607 
871,297 
560,351 
8,036,124 
1,900,241 
4,407,861 
5,990,003 

The  following  are  the  various  classes  of  imports  for  three  years  : — 


The  following  are  the  various  classes  of  exports  for  three  years  :— 


The  following  table  gives  the  principal  exports  for  three  years : — 


— 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Foods  and  drinks 

6,878,138 

6,805,800 

6,855,751 

Tobacco    

330,601 

270,146 

254,646 

Textiles 

3,113,255 

3,893,314 

5,014,993 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

1,136,368 

1,198,696 

1,527,065 

Raw  materials  and  machinery   . 

4,396,940 

4,560,822 

6,193,138 

Various 

Total      .... 

2,548,994 

2,942,858 

3,954,777 

18,404,296 

19,671,636 

23,500,370 

- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Living  animals 
Animal  products        .         '. 
Agricultural  products 
Other  products . 

Totals    .... 

Dollars 

1,114,926 

24,337,741 

136,752 

362,400 

Dollars 
710,382 
25,776,952 
767,971 
426,064 

Dollars        ' 

871,398 

28,189,911     : 

3,946,625    1 

471,577    j 

25,951,819 

27,681,369 

33,479,511 

Year 

Jerked 
Beef 

Extract  of 
Beef 

Hides  and 
Skins 

Dollars 
7,899,962 
8,530,000 
7,996,000 

Tallow 

Wool       ' 

1892 
1893 
1894 

Dollars 
4,071,176 
4,826,319 
5,719,029 

Dollars 
1,839,979 
1,706,000 
2,271,059 

Dollars 
1,361,135 
1,563,000 
1,871,880 

Dollars      i 
7,420,295  1 
7,678,000  : 
9,061,000 

MONEY   AND   CREDIT 
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Tho  imports  of  coin  in  1894  amounted  to  6,021,228  dollars,  and  exports 
to  2,223,413  dollars. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1894,  21,596,203  dollars  passed  through  Monte- 
video, and  21,250,896  dollars  exports. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Uruguay  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Hoturns  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Imports  into  U.  K.  from  Uru- 
guay        .        .  .        . 

Exports  of  British  produce  to 
Uruguay         .... 


1890 


£ 
341,208 


1891 


£ 
374,261 


1892 


£ 
288,307 


1893 


£ 
131,362 


£ 
267,101 


2,043,106  i  1,165,052  :  1,280,829  :  1,499,030     1,488,433 


The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Uruguay  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1894  were  hides,  of  the  value  of  22,994^. ;  tallow,  13,690Z.  ;  preserved 
meat,  27,048Z.  ;  drugs,  5,919Z.  ;  wheat,  82,360^.  ;  avooI,  38,390Z.  The  ex- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Uruguay  were  cotton  goods,  value 
564,322^,;  woollens,  198,655Z.;  coal,  183,336^.;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
84,887^.;  and  machinery,  74,377^. 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1894  Uruguay  had  24  steamers  of  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  17,056  tons, 
and  18  sailing  vessels  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  3,270  tons. 

There  entered  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1894  from  abroad  1,237  sea- 
going vessels  of  1,724,907  tons,  and  cleared  970  vessels  of  1,491,754  tons. 
In  the  river  and  coasting  trade  there  entered  3,059  vessels  of  1,584,897  tons, 
and  cleared  3,319  vessels  of  1,794,933  tons. 

There  are  (1894)  995  English  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  and  190 
miles  under  construction.  There  are  89  miles  of  tramway  in  operation  The 
principal  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in  1894  yveve  of  a  total  length  of  3,904 
miles,  of  which  974  miles  belonged  to  the  railways.  There  were  83  offices 
(in  1893),  and  269,454  telegrams  were  conveyed. 

In  1894  the  jiost  office  transmitted  8,000,595  letters,  125,486  post-cards, 
and  19,053,983  printed  papers  and  other  packets.  There  were  530  post- 
offices. 


Money  and  Credit. 

Consequent  on  free  financial  speculation  in  the  years  1887-1889,  when 
banking,  building,  tramway,  agricultural,  and  other  companies  were  multiplied 
and  extravagant  schemes  undertaken,  a  commercial  crisis  followed.  In  1890 
the  National  Bank  was  closed  and  the  Public  Works  Company  was  ruined. 
In  1891  the  English  Bank  of  the  River  Plate  collapsed  and  other  banks  went 
into  liquidation.  In  July,  1892,  the  paper  money  in  circulation  was  2,388,000 
dollars;  the  metallic  reserves  declared  by  the  banks  were  7,579,782  dollars  ; 
the  monetary  circulation  was  estimated  to  be  under  5,000,000  dollars;  while 
the  whole  stock  of  metallic  and  paper  money  in  the  Republic  was  estimated  at 
about  20,000,000  dollars.  In  1892  the  coinage  of  3,000,000  dollars  in  silver 
Wfts  authorised  by  law, 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  silver  Peso,  or  Dollar,  of  100  centenas.  Approximate  value,  4s.  Zd.  ; 
£1  =  4-72  dollars.  There  is  about  2,000,000,  pesos  in  silver  in  circulatiou, 
coined  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  circulation  of  foreign  silver  money  is  now  pro- 
hibited, but  the  only  gold  coins  that  have  legal  currency  are  foreign. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

1\iQ  Qitintal  =  101-40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,    Arroba  =  25-35     ,,             ,, 

,,    FaTiega  =  30  gallons. 

,,    Lineal  leagtbe  =  5 '64  English  yards. 

,,     Cuadra  of  land  —  '73  hectare  =  1-8  English  acre. 

,,    ^Square  league  —  10|  English  square  miles. 

The  metric  system  has  been  officially  adopted,  but  is  not  in  general  use. 

Piplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Or  Uruguay  in  Great  Britain. 

Minister  and  Envoy. —  Dr.  Alberto  Nin. 

Secretary  and  Charge  d' Affaires  {ad  int.). — Alfonso  de  Zumaran. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Uruguay. 

Minister  and  Resident  Consul- General. — Walter  Baring,  appointed  June, 
1893. 

Consul. — Alfred  Grenfell. 

Vice-Consuls  at  Colonia,  Maldonado,  Paysandu,  and  Saho. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning'  Uruguay. 

Agricola  Estadistica  de  la  Repulolica  en  el  ano  1894.     Montevideo. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp.    4.     London. 

Anuario  demograflco  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.     Montevideo.     1895. 

Anuario  estadistico  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.    Montevideo,  1895. 

Bello  (L.  C),  Anuario  demograflco  de  la  R.  O.  del  Uruguay,  for  1894.     Montevideo,  1895. 

Comercio  exterior  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  1894.    Montevideo,  1895. 

Diario  oficial.     1895. 

Estadistica  Escolar  de  la  Republica.     Montevideo,  1895. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    8.     London. 

Handbook  of  Uruguay.  Bulletin  No.  61  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
Washington.     1892. 

La  Re])ublica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.    For  Ramon  Lopez  Loml)a.    Montevideo,  1884. 

Roustan  (Honore),  and  Pena  (C.  M.  de),  La  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  en  la  Expo- 
sicion  Universal  Colombiano  de  Chicago.     Montevideo,  1893. 

The  Uruguay  Republic :  Territory  and  Conditions.  Reprinted  by  authority  of  the 
Consul-General  of  Uruguay.     London,  1888. 

Bauza  (Francisco),  Historia  de  la  dominacion  espanola  en  el  Uruguay.  Montevideo 
1880. 

Memoria  por  el  Inspector  Nacional  de  Instruccion  Primaria.     Montevideo.     1S94. 

Mulhall  (M.  G.  and  E.  T.),  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate.    8.     London,  1885. 

Murray  (Rev.  J.  H.),  Travels  in  Uiniguay,  S.  America.     8.    London,  1871. 

Palgrave  (W.  G.),  Ulysses  [chapter  entitled  'From  Montevideo  to  Paraguay'].  S. 
London,  1887. 

Review  of  the  River  Plate.     Weekly.    Buenos  Aires. 

Rumbold  (Sir  H.),  The  Great  Silver  River.     London,  1888. 

Vincent  (Frank),  Round  and  About  South  Ainerica.    New  York,  1890. 
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VENEZUELA. 

(Etados  Unidos  de  Venezuela.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  was  formed  in  1830,  by  secession  from  the  otlier 
members  of  the  Free  State  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar  within  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  colony  of  New  Granada.  The  charter  of  fundamental  laws  actually 
in  force,  dating  from  1830,  and  re-proclaimed,  with  alterations,  on  March  28, 
1864,  and  April  1881,  is  designed  on  the  model  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  with  considerably  more  independence  secured 
to  provincial  and  local  government.  At  the  head  of  the  central  executive 
government  is  the  President,  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  exercising  his 
functions  through  six  ministers,  and  a  Federal  Council  of  19  members.  The 
Federal  Council  is  appointed  by  the  Congress  every  two  years  ;  the  Council 
from  its  own  members,  choose  a  President,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Republic. 
Neither  the  President  nor  members  of  the  Federal  Council  can  be  re-elected  for 
the  following  period.  The  President  has  no  veto  power.  The  legislation  for 
the  whole  Republic  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the  Senate 
(three  senators  for  each  of  the  eight  States  and  the  Federal  District),  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (one  to  every  35, 000  of  population).  The  Senators  are 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State,  and  the  Representatives 
for  a  like  period  by  '  popular,  direct,  and  public  election. '  The  Congresses  of 
States  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  There  are  24  Senators  and  52 
Representatives.  A  revised  Constitution  has  been  presented,  June  1891,  by 
the  two  Chambers  to  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  States  for  their 
consideration. 

President  of  the  Reintblic. — General  Crespo. 

The  provinces,  or  States,  of  the  Republic  have  each  their  own  legislature 
and  executive,  as  well  as  their  own  budgets  and  judicial  officers,  and  the 
main  purpose  of  their  alliance  is  that  of  common  defence.  The  administration 
of  the  territories  and  colonies  is  entrusted  to  the  government  of  the  Federation. 

Area  and  Population. 

Until  1881  Venezuela  was  divided  into  twenty-one  States  and  their  terri- 
tories ;  but  in  that  year  a  re-division  was  made  into  eight  large  States,  each 
subdivided  into  sections  or  districts,  corresponding  to  the  old  States,  besides 
the  Federal  District,  two  national  settlements,  and  eight  territories.  The 
following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the  new  States  and 
territories  according  to  the  census  of  1891  : — 


State  &c. 

Area 

Population, 

Population  per 

square  miles 

1891 

sq.  mile,  1891 

Federal*  District 

45 

89,133 

1,980-7      1 

Miranda        .... 

33,969 

484,509 

14-2 

Carabobo        .... 

2,984 

198,021 

60-6 

I       Bermudez      .... 

32,243 

300,597 

9-3 

j       Zamora           .... 

25,212 

246,676 

9-6      ! 

1       Lara 

9,296 

246,760 

26-5       1 

Los  Andes     .... 

14,719 

336,146 

22-8      1 

Falcon  and  Zulia  . 

36,212 

224,566 

6-2 

Bolivar          .... 

88,701 

50,28p 

0-6 
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Area 

Population, 

Population  per 

square  miles 

1891 

sq.  mile,  1891 

Tenitories : 

Goajira. 

3,608 

65,990 

18-3       i 

Alto  Orinoco 

Amazon  as     .... 

119,780\ 
90,928/ 

45,197 

0-2 

Colon 

166 

129 

0-1 

Ynruarii         .... 

81,123 

22,392 

0-2 

Caura 

22,564) 

In  adjoining 

1 

Armisticio      .... 

7,046  i 

States 

; 

Delta 

Total        .... 

25,347     ■ 

7,222 

0-3 

593,943 

2,323,527 

3-9 

1  Reincorporated  with  the  State  of  Bolivar  in  1891. 

The  area  and  population  of  Venezuela  here  stated  are  those  officially  put 
forth  in  Venezuelan  statistics,  but  of  the  Delta  Territory  about  one- third,  and 
of  the  Yuruari  Territory  more  than  half  are  claimed  by  Great  Britain  as 
forming  part  of  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana.  The  British  claim  Avas  taken 
over  from  the  Dutch  when  the  colony  was  ceded  by  them  in  1814,  and  the 
Venezuelans  on  securing  their  independence  in  1821  succeeded  to  the  territorial 
claims  put  forth  by  Spain.  In  1839  Sir  R.  H.  (then  Mr.)  Schomburgk  made 
a  report  to  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  showing  the  points  on  the  south 
and  west  to  which  the  Dutch  occupation  had  extended,  and,  in  1841,  with  the 
authority  of  the  British  Government,  he  marked  out  the  line  which,  in  his 
opinion,  should  be  accepted  as  the  western  boundary  of  British  Guiana.  (See 
map  at  the  beginning  of  this  book. )  This  frontier  line  was  not  meant  to  be 
regarded  as  the  utmost  limit  to  which  the  British  were  entitled  to  press  their 
claims,  it  being  his  opinion  that  the  whole  countiy  traversed  by  the  western 
tributaries  of  the  Essequibo  had  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  but  he  recommended 
that  the  line  he  indicated  should  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  basis  for  a  com- 
promise. The  suggestion,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Venezuelans, 
and  in  1844  the  British  Government  offered  a  further  concession  of  territory 
by  way  of  compromise  which  also  was  declined.  In  1850  it  was  agreed  that 
the  disputed  territory  should  remain  unoccupied,  but  the  agreement  was  not 
respected.  In  1876  the  Venezuelans  were  willing  to  accept  the  compromise 
of  1844,  but  to  this  the  British  refused  to  accede,  as  their  claims  on  the 
Yuruari  were  ignored,  and  a  modified  Schomburgk  Line,  including  country  to 
the  west  of  the  original  line,  was  drawn  as  the  basis  of  British  claims.  In 
consequence  of  concessions  of  rights  over  land  granted  by  the  Venezuelan 
Government  in  the  disputed  region,  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were,  in  1887,  suspended,  and,  in  1890,  the  British  Government 
intimated  that  the  whole  country  east  of  the  modified  Schomburgk  line 
should  be  held  to  be  British  beyond  dispute. 

The  population  in  1891  consistedof  1,137,139  males  and  1,186,388  females. 
According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  population  was  2,075,245.  This 
showed  an  increase  in  the  population  over  the  census  of  1873,  of  291,051. 
The  native  Indian  population  in  1890  numbered  326,000,  of  whom  66,000 
independent,  20,000  submitted,  240,000  civilized.  In  1889  the  number  of 
marriages  was  6,705;  of  births  76,187  ;  of  deaths,  55,218.  The  immigra- 
tion (1,555  in  1890)  and  emigration  nearly  balance  each  other.  Several  con- 
tracts made  for  the  introduction  of  immigrants  have  not  been  carried  out. 
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Iminigraiits  who  have  arrived  from  the  Canary  Islands  have  settled  in  the 
towns,  and  there  is  searcity  of  agricultural  labourers. 

The  population  of  Caracas,  the  capital,  in  1888  was  70,466  (72,429  in  1891), 
Valencia  38,654,  Maracaibo  34,284,  Barquisimeto  31,476,  Ciudad  de  Cura 
12,198,  Barcelone  12,785,  Ciudad  Bolivar  11,686,  Guanare  10,880. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  toleration  of  all 
others,  though  they  are  not  permitted  any  external  manifestations. 

In  1870  education  was  made  free  and  compulsory  ;  at  that  time  only  10  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  population  wefe  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1891  there 
were,  for  primary  instruction,  1,415  Federal  and  151  State  schools.  The 
number  of  pupils  receiving  elementary  instruction  in  1889  was  100,026.  The 
sum  expended  m  1890  on  Federal  schools  was  2,503,797  bolivars.  Besides 
these  there  are  9  barrack  schools,  4  normal  schools,  and  one  school  of  arts  and 
trades.  Higher  education  is  given  in  2  universities,  22  Federal  colleges,  1 1 
national  colleges  for  girls,  1  school  for  fine  arts,  others  for  music,  1  poly- 
technic school,  26  private  colleges  and  1  nautical  school.  These  institutions 
have  436  professors  and  4,882  students.  The  cost  of  the  Federal  schools 
(primary  and  higher)  to  the  nation  in  1890  was  3,345,720  bolivars. 

In  Caracas  is  the  national  library,  with  32,000  volumes,  and  the  national 
museum. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal,  by  special  local  courts  for  civil  and  criminal  cases  separately, 
and  by  district,  borough,  and  municipal  judges. 

Finance. 

In  the  year  1889-90  the  revenue  amounted  to  45,031,225  bolivars  (import 
duties,  33,457,477  bolivars);  in  1892-93,  revenue  36,724,973  bolivars  (im- 
port duties,  28,358,210  bolivars)  ;  in  1893-94,  51,421,875  bolivars  (import 
duties,  37,354,031  bolivars).  The  estimated  revenue  for  1894-95  was 
37,120,000  bolivars,  and  the  expenditure  the  same.  The  chief  source  of 
fevenue  is  customs,  25,000,000  bolivars  ;  and  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  : 
Interior,  9,771,488  bolivars;  Finance,  4,539,566  bolivars;  Public  Works, 
3,394,080  bolivars  ;  War  and  Marine,  5,534,255  bolivars  ;  Public  Instruction, 
3,232,514  bolivars. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Venezuela  began  with  its  assumption  of  its  share  of 
the  old  Columbian  debt  in  1834,  amounting  to  1,888,896^.,  and  906,400Z. 
arrears  of  interest ;  total,  2,794,796Z.  Various  settlements  and  arrangements 
were  made  from  time  to  time  with  little  success.  The  arrangement  at  present 
in  force  was  adopted  in  1881,  when  new  consolidated  bonds  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  2,750,  OOOZ.  for  the  conversion  of  the  external  debt. 

On  March  1,  1895,  the  outstanding  amount  was  2,652,150Z.,  and  arrears, 
57,285Z. ;  total,  2,709,435Z.  The  outstanding  internal  debt  in  August,  1894 
(including  the  loan  of  20,009,089  bolivars  contracted  in  July,  1894),  amounted 
to  66,663,477  bolivars. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Venezuelan  debt,  August,  1894,  from 
the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Ap- 
pendix for  1894  : — 

Bolivars  Bolivars 

External  debt— Principal  .     66,993,300  j  Annual  service     .         .     2,083,125 
Internal    ,,  ,,         .     66,663,477  !        ,,  ,,  .         .     6,245,300 


Total        ,         ,  133,656,777  I  Totjil     ,         .     8,328,425 
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Defence. 

In  1893  the  army  numbered  7,280  officers  and  men,  dispersed  in  20  towns 
of  the  Republic,  and  in  Federal  garrisons  and  ships. 

Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  is  a  nalioual  militia  in  which  every 
citizen,  from  the  18th  to  the  45th  year  inclusive,  must  be  enrolled.  In 
times  of  civil  war  this  force  has  been  increased  to  60,000  men.  The  number 
of  citizens  able  for  military  service  according  to  law  was  250,000  in  1889. 

Venezuela  has  one  iron  steamer,  the  Augusta,  built  in  1884,  and  three 
sailing  vessels. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  surface  of  Venezuela  is  naturally  divided  into  3  distinct  zones — the 
agricultural,  the  pastoral,  and  the  forest  zone.  In  the  first  are  grown  sugar- 
cane, coffee,  cocoa,  cereals,  &c.  ;  the  second  affords  runs  for  cattle  ;  and  in 
the  third  tropical  products,  such  as  caoutchouc,  tonca  beans,  copaiba,  vanilla, 
growing  wild,  are  worked  by  the  inhabitants.  The  area  under  cofiee  is  esti- 
mated at  from  180,000  to  200,000  acres,  and  about  49,000  tons  of  coffee  are 
annually  shipped  abroad.  All  lands  within  the  bounds  of  the  Republic 
without  a  lawful  owner  (corporate  or  private)  are  considered  public  lands, 
and  are  managed  by  the  Federal  executive,  who,  under  certain  regulations, 
have  power  to  sell  or  to  make  grants  therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural 
or  mining  settlements  or  to  properly  certified  immigrants,  in  the  proportion 
of  21  acres  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent,  in  square  miles,  of  the  public 
and  private  land  in  1891 


Zone 

Public  Land 

Private  Land 

Total 

Agricultural      .... 

Pastoral 

Forest 

Total        .... 

87,236 

57,900 

298,273 

47,626 

98,430 

4,700 

134,862 
156,330 
302,973 

443,409 

150,756 

594,165 

The  chief  products  in  the  year  1893-94  were  coffee,  57,571,538  kilo'- 
grammes ;  cocoa,  7,352,240  kilogrammes;  hides,  2,311,190  kilogrammes; 
timber  and  dye-woods,  8,982,970  kilogrammes;  dividivi,  1,946,047  kilo- 
grammes ;  cattle  exported  to  the  number  of  11,026. 

One-fifth  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1888  there  were 
stated  to  be  in  Venezuela  8,476,300  cattle,  5,727,500  sheep  and  goats, 
1,929,700  swine,  387,650  horses,  300,560  mules,  and  858,970  asses.  The 
generally  accepted  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  (1895)  is  from  4,000,000 
to  5,000,000.  in  the  agricultural  and  cattle  industries  about  60,000  labourers 
are  employed. 

Venezuela  is  rich  in  metals  and  other  minerals.  Gold  is  found  chiefiy  in 
the  Yuruari  Territory.  The  quantity  sent  from  that  district  in  1884  was 
233,935  oz.  ;  in  1885  172,037  oz.  ;  in  1886,  217,135  oz.  ;  in  1887,  95,352  oz.  ; 
and  in  1888,  71,594  oz.  ;  in  1889,  88,834  oz.  ;  in  1890,  85,531  oz.  ;  in  1891, 
49,050  oz.  ;  in  1892,  46,560  oz.  ;  in  1893,  47,950  oz. ;  in  1894,  52,925  oz. 
There  are  silver  mines  in  the  States  of  Bennudez,  Lara,  and  Los  Andes. 
Copper  and  iron  are  abundant,  while  sulphur,  coal,  asphalt,  lead,  kaolin, 
and  tin  are  also  found.  In  1890,  copper  to  the  value  of  97,990Z.  was 
exported  ;  in  1894  none  was  exported.  The  salt  mines  in  various  States, 
under  Government  administration,  produced  in  1893-94  a  revenue  of 
1,727,490  bolivars.  Petroleum  is  found  in  Tachira,  but  capital  is  wanting 
for  its  exploitation. 
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Commerce. 

Nearly  six-sevenths  in  valne  of  the  imports  arc  subject  to  duty.     The 
following  table  shows  the  progress  of  Venezuela  conjvnerce  in  bolivars  ;  — 


Imports 
Exports 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

83,614,411 
100,917,838 

1892-93 

1893-94 
107,655,094 

78,963,288 
90,210,000 

81,372,256 
97,271,306 

86,420,015 

The  trade  of  Venezuela  is  mostly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies, 
the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  Colombia.  In  the  year  1893-94 
the  chief  exports  were  coffee,  84,769,091  bolivars;  cocoa,  9,651,231  bolivars; 
hides  and  skins,  2,849,423  bolivars  ;  while  other  exports  were  cattle, 
caoutchouc,  timber,  cocoa-nuts.  Gold  in  bars  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
4,132,615  bolivars,  and  gold  and  silver  coin  amounting  to  2,849,423  bolivars. 

From  La  Guaira  in  1894  the  total  exports  amounted  to  1,018,166Z.,  of 
which  the  value  of  691,393Z.  went  to  France,  106,250^.  to  Germany,  82,841Z. 
to  Italy,  and  64,198Z.  to  the  United  States.  Chief  exports,  coflee,  13,057,550 
kilogrammes  ;  cocoa,  3,206,110  kilogramnies.  The  imports  at  Puerto  Cabello 
in  1894  amounted  to  1,047,255Z.,  of  which  the  value  of  294,824Z.  came  from 
England,  223,318Z.  from  Germany,  124, 216?.  from  France,  and  229,956/.  from 
the  United  States.  In  1894  the  exports  from  Ciudad  Bolivar  amounted  to 
9,680,607  bolivars,  the  chief  articles  being  cattle,  1,091,178  bolivars  ;  coffee, 
1,118,578  ;  tonca  beans,  824,049  ;  hides,  637,712  ;  caoutchouc,  160,473  ; 
heron  feathers,  354,917  ;  gold  (52,925  oz.),  4,985,789  bolivars  ;  gold  and 
silver  coin,  279,571  bolivars.  From  Maracaibo,  in  1894,  the  chief  exports  to 
foreign  countries  were  ;  coffee,  24,379,281  kilogrammes  ;  Peruvian  bark, 
13,483  kilogrammes  ;  copaiba,  12,651  ;  raw  sugar,  215,506. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  Venezuela  and  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  was  : — 


Imports  into  United  King- 
dom from  Venezuela 

Exports  of  British  produce 
to  Venezuela 


1890 

1891 

1892 

lSi)3 

1894       1 

i 

£ 

£         1         £ 

1 
£ 

308,550 

290,997 

256,739 

89,684 

145,212 

828,978 

821,326 

368,915 

919,261 

679,043 

The  chief  article  of  import  from  Venezuela  into  Great  Britain  in  1894  was 
copper  ore  and  regulus,  of  the  value  of  109,711Z.  In  1880  the  cocoa  imported 
into  Great  Britain  was  valued  at  20,739Z.  ;  in  1892,  5,576/.  ;  in  1893,  686Z.  ; 
in  1894,  1,528/.  ;  coffee  in  1880  was  15,553/.  ;  in  1892,  2,471/.  ;  in  1893, 
4,399/.  ;  in  1894,  22/.  ;  furniture  wood,  in  1893,  6,645/.  ;  in  1894,  9,129/. 
The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Venezuela  comprise  cotton  and  linen 
manufactures,  the  former  of  the  value  of  427,621/.,  and  the  latter  of  38,956/., 
in  the  year  1894  ;  besides  woollens,  40,431/.  ;  jute  goods,  29,771/.  ;  iron, 
wrought  and  un wrought,  36,614/.  ;  machinery,  10,543/. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1893,  63  vessels  of  21,791  tons  (5  of  4,140  tons  British)  entered,  and 
72  of  24,125  tons  (5  of  4,140  tons  British)  cleared  at  the  port  of  Ciudad 
Bolivar.  In  1894,  262  steamers  and  16  sailing-vessels  entered  at  Puerto 
Cabello  ;  43  steamers  and  78  sailing-vessels  at  Maracaibo, 
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Venezuela  had  in  1894  8  steamers,  with  total  gross  tonnage  of  2,439  tons, 
and  6  sailing  vessels,  with  total  net  tonnage  of  847  tons. 

There  are  (1895)  406  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  1,000  miles  under 
consideration.  Several  of  the  railway  companies  have  a  Government  guarantee 
of  seven  per  cent,  and  as  their  revenues  are  insufficient  to  support  the  under- 
takings the  Government  is  called  upon  to  meet  its  guarantees.  In  1893  there 
were  179  post-offices.  In  1893  there  were  3,833  miles  of  telegraph  lines 
and  113  telegraph  offices  ;  206,921  telegrams  were  sent  in  1893  ;  expenses, 
1,054,163  bolivars.     There  are  two  telephone  companies. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Bolivar  approximately  equals  to  1  fr. 

The  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  in  general  use,  but  the  legal  ones 
are  those  of  the  metric  system. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Venezuela  in  Gkeat  Britain. 

Consid-Gcneral. — Dr.  Elias  Rodriguez. 

Consul. — N.  G.  Burch. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Grimsby, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Swansea, 
Cape  Town,  Jamaica,  Melbourne,  Montreal. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Venezuela. 

Minister  and  Consul-Gencral. — [Diplomatic  relations  suspended  Decem- 
ber 1887.] 

Consul  at  Caracas. — H.  L.  Boulton. 

There  are  vice-consuls  at  Barcelona, Bolivar,  La  Guayra,  Maracaibo,  Puerto 
Cabello. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Venezuela. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Ti'ade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  for  tlie 
year  189#.    4.     London,  1895. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Question  of  the  Boundary  of  British  Guiana.  London, 
lg06. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    8.     London. 

Statistical  Annuary  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela.     Caracas,  1893. 

Venezuela  Bulletin  No.  34  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics.     Washington,  1892. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Appun  (C.  F.),  Unter  den  Tropen.    Vol.  I.     Venezuela.     8.    Jena,  1871. 

Bates  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.     London,  1882. 

Dance  (C.  D.),  Four  Years  in  Venezuela.    8.    London,  1876. 

Eastwick  (Edward),  Venezuela,  or  Slietches  of  Life  in  a  South  American  Republic ;  with 
a  History  of  the  Loan  of  1864.     8.     London,  1868. 

Ernst  (Dr.  A.),  Les  produits  de  Venezuela.     8.     Bremen,  1874. 

Macpherson  (T.  A.),  Vocabulario  historico,  geographico,  &c.,  del  Estado  Carabobo.  2  pts. 
4.  Caracas,  1890-91.  Diccionario  historico,  geographico,  estadisiico,  &c.,  del  Estado 
Miranda.     8.    Caracas.     1891. 

Meulemans  (Auguste),  La  republique  de  Venezuela.     8.    Bruxelles,  1872. 

Mombello  (G.  Orsi  de),  Venezuela  y  sus  Riquezas.     8.     Caracas,  1S90. 

Spence(J.  M.),  The  Land  of  Bolivar:  Adventures  in  Venezuela.  2  vols.  8.  London, 
1878. 

Thirion  (C),  Les  6tats-unis  de  Venezuela.    8.     Paris,  1867. 

Tejera  (Miguel),  Venezuela  pintoresca  e  ilustrada.     8.     Paris,  1875. 

Tejera  (Miguel),  Mapa  fisico  y  politico  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela.   Paris,  1877. 
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AACHEEN,  538,  614 
Aalborg,  452 
Aalesuud,  983 
Aarliuus,  452 
Abaco  (Bahamas),  227 
Abbas  Hilmi,  Khedive,  1039 
Abdul-Hamid  II.,  1012 
Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  313 
Aberconi  (Cent.  Africa),  178 
Aberdeen,  22  ;  University,  34 
Aberystwith  (L^oUege,  34 
Abo,  863,  912d 
Abomey,  523 
Abyssinia,  715 

Abyssinian  Church,  715;  1043 
Accra,  196 
Acklin's  Island,  227 
Adamawa,  192 
Adana  (town),  1018 

—  (Vilayet),  1017 
Adelaide,  277  ;  University,  278 
Aden,  100 

Admiralty  Island  (W.  Pacilic),  571 
Adolf,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  7 3( 
Adrar,  754,  959 
Adrianople,  1017,  1018 
Afghanistan,  area,  313 

—  army,  314 

—  books  of  reference,  316 

—  currency,  316 

—  exports,  315 

—  government,  314 

—  horticulture,  315 

—  imports,  315 

—  justice,  314 

—  land  cultivation,  314 

—  manufactures,  315 

—  mining,  315 

—  origin  of  the  Afghans,  313 

—  population,  314 

—  reigning  sovereign,  313 

—  revenue,  314 

—  trade,  315 
routes,  315 

Africa,  British  Central,  177,  179 
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Africa,  East,  180 

—  East   Africa    Company,     British, 

Imperial,  180,  200 
South,  193 

—  central  independent  states,  317 
■  protectorate,  British,  178 

—  colonies  in,  British,  166 

French,  507,  510 

German,  568 

colonies  in,  Italian,  714 

Portuguese,  841 

Spanish,  959 

—  (West),  British  colonies,  196 
African  Association  (Limited),  191 
African  Trans- Continental  Telegraph 

Company,  179,  194 
Agra,  125 

Agram,  344  ;  University,  347 
Aguascalientes,  739 
Ahmadabad,  125 
Aitutaki  Island,  309 
Ajmere,  125 
Akamagaseki,  722 
Akassa,  192 
Akkerman,  863 
Aksum,  716 
Albany,  1073 

Albert,  King  (Saxony),  630 
Albert,  Prince  (Monaco),  748 
Albrecht,  Prince  (Brunswick),  588 
Albury  (N.S.W.),  242 
Aldabra  Island,  185 
Alderney,  poj)ulation,  26 
Aleppo,  1018 
Alessandria,  682 
Alexander  I.  (Servia),  925 

—  (Prince)  Lippe,  596 
Alexandria,  1043 
Alexandropol,  863 
Aligarh,  125 

Alfonso  XIII.  (Spain),  944 

Alfred,     Duke     (Saxe-Coburg     and 

Gotha),  625 
Algeria,  agriculture,  512 

—  area,  511 
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Algeria,  books  of  reference,  515 

—  commerce,  513 

—  crime,  512 

—  defence,  512 

—  exports,  513,  514 

—  finance,  512 

—  government,  510 

—  imports,  513,  514 

—  industry,  512 

—  instruction,  511 

—  mining,  513 

— ■  money,    weights,    and    measures, 
515 

—  population,  511 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  514 

—  railways,  514 

—  religion,  511 

—  shipping,  514 

—  telegraphs,  514 
Algiers,  511 
Alhucenas  Islands,  948 
Alicante,  949 

Allahabad,  125  ;  University,  127 

Allegheny,  1073 

Almeria,  949 

Alost,  population,  380 

Alsace-Lorraine,  agriculture,  574 

—  area,  573 

—  constitution,  572 

—  finance,  574 

—  instruction,  573 

—  justice  and  crime,  573 

—  manufactures,  574 

—  mining,  574 

—  poor-relief,  573 
—■  population,  573 

—  production  and  industry,  574 

—  railway,  574 

—  religion,  573 

—  representatives  in  the  Bundesrath, 

533 

—  Statthalter,  572 
Altenburg,  624 
Altona,  538,  614 
Alwar,  125 
Ambala,  125 
Ambato,  462 
Ambriz,  841 

America,    British    colonies   in,    203, 
French  colonies  in,  507,  527 

—  Spanish  colonies  in^  959 
Amhara,  715 

Amiens,  475 
Amritsar,  125 
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I   Amsterdam,  765 

I   —  Island,  521 

I   Anchorite  Island,  "West  Pacific,  571 

Ancona,  682 

Andaman  Islands,  157 

Andidjan,  863 

Andorra,  505 

Andros  Island,  227 

Angers,  475 

Angola,  841 

Angora,  1017,  1019 

Angouleme,  475 

Angra,  831 

Angra  Pequena,  570 

Anguilla,  230,  232,  233 

Anhalt,  area,  575 

—  constitution,  575 

—  finance,  576 

—  population,  575 

—  reigning  duke,  574 
Ankober,  716 
Annabon,  959 

Annam,    area  and  population,    507, 

509 
Antsirame,  521 
Antananarivo,  517 
Antigua,  230,  232-234 
Antipodes  Islands  (N.Z.),  269,  309 
Antwerp,  population,  380 
Apia  (Samoa),  920 
Afjua-town  (S.W.  Africa),  569 
Aquila,   682 
Arad,  344 
Aral  Lake,  860 
Archipelago,  1017 
Arequipa,  819 
Arezzo,  682 
Argentine  Republic,  agriculture,  327 

—  area,  322 

—  army,  325 

—  banks,  330 

—  books  of  reference,  331 

—  cattle  industry,  327 

—  commerce,  327 

—  constitution,  321 

—  currency  and  credit,  330 

—  defence,  325 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  331 

—  emigration,  323 

—  exports,  327-329 

—  finance,  324 

—  government,  321 
local,  322 

—  horticulture,  326 
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Argentine     Republic,     immigration, 
323 

—  imports,  327-329 

—  instruction,  323 

—  justice,  324 

—  land  under  cultivation,  327 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  330 

—  navy,  326 

—  population,  322 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  330 

—  president,  321 

-^  production  and  industry,  326 

—  railways,  329 

—  religion,  323 

-^  revenue  and  expenditure,  324,  325 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  329 
Argos,  649 

Arnhem,  765 
AriJlsen,  640 
Aruba  Island,  793 
Asaba,  192 

Ascension  Island,  166 
Ascoli  Piceno,  682 
Ashanti  (W.  Africa),  196 
Asia,  British  colonies  in,  100 

—  French  colonies  in,  507,  508 

—  Portuguese  colonies  in,  841 

—  Russian  dependencies  in,  9127t 

—  Spanish  colonies  in,  959 
Assumption  Island,  185 
Astrakhan,  863 
Asuncion,  805 

Athens,  649 

Atjeh  (Sumatra),  784 

Atlanta,  1073 

Atui  Island,  309 

Auckland  Islands,  269 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  256,  257 

—  trade,  267 

—  University  College,  258 
Augsburg,  583 

Aussig,  344 

Australasia  and  Oceania,  235 

—  French  colonies  in,  528 
Australasian  federation,  307 

—  books  of  reference,  308 
Australian  defence,  307 
Austria-Hungary,  agriculture,  358 

—  area,  340 

—  army,  355 

—  banks,  368-370 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  343 

—  books  of  reference,  372 

—  breweries,  362 
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Austria-Hungary,  commerce,  363 

—  constitution,  335 

—  currency  and  credit,  368 

—  customs  valuation,  363 

—  debt,  353 

—  defence,  frontier,  354 
army,  355 

navy,  356 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  371 

—  emigration,  344 

—  exports,  363-365 

—  finance,  349 

—  forestry,  360 

—  government,  335 

central  (Austria),  336  ;  (Hun- 
gary), 339 

local  (Austria),  338  ;  (Hun- 
gary), 340 

provincial     (Austria),     338  ; 

(Hungary),  339 

—  imports,  363-365 

—  instruction,  346 

—  justice  and  crime.  348 

—  manufactures,  362 

—  mining  and  minerals,  361,  362 

—  ministry,     336  ;     (Austria),    337  ; 

(Hungary),  339 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  370 

—  navy,  356 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  342 

—  pauperism,  349 

—  population,  340 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  367 

—  railways,  367 

—  Reichsrath,  336 

—  Reichstag,  339 

—  reigning  sovereign,  333 

—  religion,  344 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  351-353 

—  rivers  and  canals,  366 

—  royal  family,  333 

—  schools,  &c.,  346-348 
!    —  sea  fisheries,  362 

!    —  shipping  and  navigation,  365 

—  sovereigns  since  1282,  334 

—  towns,  344 

.    —  universities,  347 
'    Avellino,  682 
•    Avignon,  475 
I   Azores,  831 
Azov,  Sea  of,  860 


BADEN,  agriculture,  57l 
—  area,  577 
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Baden,  constitution,  577 

—  finance,  579 

—  instruction,  578 

—  manufactures,  580 

—  navigation,  580 

—  population,  577 

—  production  and  industry,  579 

—  railways,  580 

—  reigning  grand-duke,  576 

—  religion,  578 

—  royal  family,  576 

—  towns,  578 
Baden  (town),  578 
Bagamoyo,  570 
Bagdad,  1017,  1018 
Bagida  (Togoland),  568 
Bagirmi,  318-319 
Bahamas,  227,  232-234 
Bahia,  401 

Bahour,  508 

Bahr-el-Gazal  (Sudan),  320 

Bahrein  Islands,  100 

Baku,  863 

Bakundu-town  (S.W.  Africa),  569 

Bali  (E.   Indies),  784 

Ballarat,  292 

Balta,  863 

Baltic  (provinces  of  Russia),  858 

Baltimore,  1073 

Baluchistan,  154 

Bamberg,  583 

Banana,  440 

Banang  (Philippines),  961 

Banca  (East  Indies),  784,  789 

Bangalore,  125 

Bangkok,  935 

Bangor  College,  34 

Banjaluka,  372 

Barbados,  227,  232-234 

—  troops  at,  97 

Barberton  (S.  Africa),  goldfields,  94 

Barbuda,  230 

Barcelona,  949 

Barcelone,  1113 

Bareilly,  125 

Barfurush,  811 

Bari,  682 

Barmen,  538,  614 

Baroda,  121,  125 

Barquisimeto,  1113 

liarranquilla,  434 

Barrow-in-Furness,  18 

Basel,  1000  ;  University,  1001 

Bassac,  509 


BEL 

Basseterre,  231 
Bassora,  1017 
Basutoland,  166 
Batanga  (W.  Africa),  569 
Batangas,  961 
Batavia,  785 
Bath,  18 

Bathurst  (Gambia),  197 
Bathurst(N'.S.W.),  242 
Batum,  863,  909 
Bautzen,  633 
Bavaria,  agriculture,  586 

—  area,  582 

—  army,  585 

—  beer  brewing,  586 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  584 

—  constitution,  581 

—  debt,  585 

—  emigration,  583 

—  finance,  585 

—  government,  581 

—  instruction,  584 

—  justice  and  crime,  584 

—  king,  580 

—  mining,  586 

—  pauperism,  584 

—  population,  582 

—  railways,  586 

—  regent,  580 

—  religion,  584 

—  royal  family,  580 

—  towns,  583 
Bayreuth,  583 

Beaconsfield  (Cape  Colony),  171 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  (British), 

167,  170 

—  railway  company,  194 
Bedford  College,  London,  34 
Beira  railway  company,  194 
Bekes-Coaba,  344 

Belem,  401 

Belfast,  25  ;  Queen's  College,  34 

Belgium,  agriculture,  385 

—  area,  378 

—  army,  384,  385 

—  banks,  391,  392 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  379 

—  books  of  reference,  393 

—  budget,  1896,  383 

—  Chamber  of  Representatives,  376 

—  commerce,  387 

—  constitution,  376 

—  currency  and  credit,  391 

—  customs  valuation,  388 
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Belgium,  debt,  384 

—  defence,  384 

—  diplomatic  represeutatives,  392 

—  emigration,  379 

—  exports,  387,  389 

—  finance,  state,  383  ;  local,  384 

—  frontier,  384 

—  government,  376 
local,  377 

—  immigration,  379 

—  imports,  387,  389 

—  instruction,  380 

—  justice  and  crime,  382 

—  king,  375 

—  mining  and  metals,  386,  3^7 

—  ministry,  377 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures 

392 

—  occu]iation  of  the  people,  379 

—  pauperism,  382 

—  population,  378 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  391 

—  railways,  390 

—  religion,  380 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  383 

—  royal  family,  375 

—  schools,  &c.,  381 

—  Senate,  376 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  390 

—  sugar  works,  387 

—  towns,  380 

—  universities,  381 
Belgrade,  927 
Bellary,  125 

Bell-town  (S.W.  Africa),  569 

Belluno,  682 

Benares,  125 

Bendery,  863 

Bendigo,  292 

Benevento,  682 

Bengal,  province,  government,  118 

Benghazi,  1018 

Benguela,  841 

Benin  settlement,  523 

Benkulen  (East  Indies),  784 

Berbera,  100,  320 

Berbice,  222 

Berditcheff,  863 

Bergamo,  682 

Bergen,  983,  990 

Berlad,   845 

Berlin,  538,  614  ;  University,  541 

Bermudas,  203  ;  troops  at,  97 

Berne,  1000  ;  University,  1001 
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Besan9on,  475 

Bessemer  steel,  75 

Beyrouth,  1018 

Beziers,  475 

Bhagalpur,  125 

Bhartpur,  125 

Bhaunagar,  125 

Bhopal,  125 

Bhutan,  394 

Bida,  192 

Bigha,  1017 

Bikaner,  125 

Bilbao,  949 

Billiton  (East  Indies),  784,  789 

Birabia  (S.W.  Africa),  569 

Birkenfeld,  Principality  of,  604 

Birkenhead,  population,  18 

Birmingham,  18  ;  College,  34 

Birni  (Central  Africa),  318 

Bismarck  Archipelago,  571 

Bitlis,  1017,  1019 

Biysk,  863 

Bjorneborg,  912d 

Blackburn,  population,  18 

Black  Forest,  641 

Blagoveschensk,  863 

Blantyre  (Central  Africa),  178 

Blidah,  511 

Bloemfontein,  801,  804 

Bluff  Harbour  shipping,  1894,  267 

Bobruisk,  863 

Bogota,  434 

Bokhara,  912/i- 

Bolivia,  area,  395 

—  books  of  reference,  398 

—  commerce,  397 

—  communications,  397 

—  constitution,  395 

—  consular  representative,  398 

—  defence,  396 

—  exports,  397 
— ■  finance,  396 

—  government,  395 

—  imports,  397 

—  industry,  396 

—  instruction,  396 

—  justice,  396 

—  mines  and  minerals,  396,  397 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  398> 

—  population,  395 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  397 

—  president,  395 

—  production,  396 

—  railways,  397 

4  c  2. 
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BOL 

Bolivia,  religion,  396 
Bologna,  682  ;  University,  692  • 
Bolton,  population,  18 
Boma,  439 
Bombay,  125 

—  province,  government,  117 

—  University,  127 
Bonaire  Island,  793 
Bone,  511 

Bonn  University,  541 
Bootle,  population,  18 
Bordeaux,  475,  498 
Borgu,  192 
Borneo,  British  North,  101 

—  Dutch,  784 
Bornu,  317 
Borsari  (BornU),  318 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  371 
Boston,  1073 

Botosani,  845 

Bougainville  Island  (W.  Pacific),  571 

Boulogne,  475 

Boulogne-sur-Seine,  475 

Bounty  Islands  (N.Z.),  269,  309 

Bourges,  475 

Bradford,  population,  18 

Braga,  831 

Braila,  845 

Brazil,  area,  401 

—  army,  404 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  402 

—  books  of  reference,  408 

—  commerce,  405 

—  constitution,  399 

—  cotton  mills,  405 

—  currency  and  credit,  407 

—  debt,  404 

—  defence,  404 

- —  diplomatic  representatives,  408 

—  emigration,  402 

—  exports,  405 

—  finance,  403 

—  gold  mines,  405 

—  government,  399 
local,  400 

—  immigration,  402 

—  imports,  405 

—  instruction,  402 

■ —  justice  and  crime,  403 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  408 

—  navy,  404 

—  population,  401 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  407 

—  president,  400 


BRU 

Brazil,  production  and  industry,  405 

—  railways,  407 

—  religion,  402 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  403 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  406 
Breda,  765 

Bremen,  area,  587 

—  commerce,  588 

—  constitution,  587 

—  crime,  587 

—  finance,  588 

—  justice,  587 

—  population,  587 

—  religion,  587 

—  shipping,  588 

—  town,  538 
Brescia,  682 

Breslau,  538,  614 ;  University,  541 

Brest,  475 

Brest-Litovsk,  863 

Bridgetown  (Barbados),  227 

Brighton,  population,  18 

Brisbane,  271 

Bristol,  18  ;  College,  34 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  35 

British  Columbia,  207-208 

—  Central  Africa,  177,  178 

—  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  178 

—  East  Africa,  180 

British  East  Africa  Company,  180,  200 
British    Empire    (see    Great  Britain 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  India, 
&c.).  See  also  pp.xxx.,  xxxi. 
British  Guiana,  222 

—  customs  valuation,  223 

—  Honduras,  224 

—  New  Guinea,  238 

—  North  Borneo,  101 

—  South  Africa,  193,  194 

—  South  Africa  Company,  177,   178, 

193-195 

—  West  India  Islands,  227 
Brooklyn,  1073 

Broken  Hill  (N.S.W.),  242 

Broussa,  1017,  1019 

Bruchsal,  578 

Bruges,  population,  380 
I   Brunei,  102 
I    Briinn,  344 

I   Brunswick,  agriculture,  590 
i   —  area,  589 

—  constitution,  589 

—  finance,  590 

—  mining,  590 


INDEX 
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BRU 

Brunswick,  population,  589 

—  production  and  industry,  590 

—  railways,  &c.,  590 

—  regent,  588 

—  town,  538,  589 
Brussels,  380  ;  University,  381 
Bucaramanga,  434 
Bucharest,  845 
Buckeburg,  637 

Budapest,  344 

—  University,  347 
Budweis,  344 
Buenos  Ayres,  323 
Buffalo,  1073 
Bulawayo,  194,  195 
Bulgaria,  area,  1033 

—  books  of  reference,  1036 

—  commerce,  1035 

—  constitution,  1032 

—  currency  and  credit,  1036 
-  defence,  1034 

—  exports,  1035 

—  finance,  1034 

—  government,  1032 

—  imports,  1035 

—  instruction,  1034 

—  population,  1033 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1036 

—  prince  of,  1032 

—  production  and  industry,  1035 

—  railways,  1036 

—  shipping,  1035 
Bulbar,  100 
Bunder  Abbas,  814 
Bundi  (Central  Africa),  318 
Burgos,  949 

Burnley,  population,  18 
Bury,  18 
Bushire,  814 
Bussang,  192 
Byelostok,  863 


CAAZAPA,  807 
Cadiz,   949 
Cagliari,  682 ;  University,  692 
Caen,  475 
Caicos  Island,  229 
Cairo,  1043 
Calais,  475,  498 
Calamata,  649 

Calcutta,  125  ;  University,  127 
Calicut,  125 
Callao,  819 


CAN 

Caltanisctta,  682 

Cambodia,  area  and  population,  507, 

509 
Cambridge  (Mass.),  1073 
Cambridge  University,  34 
Camden  (U.S.A.),  1073 
Camerino  University,  692 
Cameroons,  569 

Campbell  Islands  (N.Z.),  269,  309 
Campobosso,  682 
Canada,  agriculture,  213 

—  area,  207 

—  army,  212 

—  banks,  219,  220 

—  books  of  reference,  220 

—  commerce,  214 

—  commissioner,  220 

—  constitution,  204 

—  crime,  210 

—  currency  and  credit,  219 

—  customs  valuation,  214 

—  deaths,  208 

—  debt,  211 

— •  defence,  212 

—  education,  209 

—  expenditure,  210-212 

—  exports,  214-217 

—  finance,  210 

—  fisheries,  213 

—  government,  204 
provincial,  206 

—  governor-general,  206 

—  House  of  Commons,  204 

—  immigration,  208 

—  imports,  214-217 

—  instruction,  209 

— •  internal  communications,  218 
-  justice  and  crime,  210 

—  mining,  213 

—  ministry,  206 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  220 

—  navy,  213 

—  parliament,  204 

—  population,  207 

—  posts,  218 

—  production  and  industry,  213 

—  Queen's  Privy  Council,  206 

—  railways,  218 

—  religion,  208 

—  revenue,  210-212 

—  Senate,  204 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  218 

—  telegraphs,  219 

—  troops  in,  9/ 
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CAN 

Canary  Islands,  959 
Canea,  1019 
Cannstatt,  642 
Canterbury,  18 
Canterbury  (N.Z.),  256 

—  College,  Christchurch  (N.Z.),  258 
Canton  (China),  425 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  196 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  agricnlturo,  173 

—  area,  170 

—  banks,  176 

—  books  of  reference,  177 

—  commerce,  174 

—  communications,  176 

—  constitution  and  government,  1 68 

—  customs  valuation,  174 

—  defence,  173 

—  expenditure  and  revenue,  172 

—  exports,  174,  175 

—  finance,  172 

—  governor,  169 

—  imports,  174,  175 

—  instruction,  171 

—  justice  and  crime,  172 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  177 

—  pauperism,  172 

—  population,  170 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  176 

—  production  and  industry,  173 

—  railways  and  tramways,  176 

—  religion,  171 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  176 

—  troops  at,  97 
Cape  Haiti,  662 

Cape  Town,  ]7l;  University,  171 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  841 
Caracas,  1113 
Cardenas,  960 
Cardiff,  18 ;  College,  34 
Cargados  Islands,  185 
Carlos  I.  (Portugal),  827 
Carol  I.  (Roumania),  844 
Caroline  Island,  310 

—  Islands,  959 
Carriacou,  232 
Cartagena,  434 
Carthagena,  949 
Casa  Blanca,  754 
Caserta,  682 
Caspian  Sea,  860 
Castamouni,  1017 
Castlemaine,  292 
Castries,  S.  Lucia,  232 
C^t^nia,  682  ;  University,  692 


CHE 

Catanzaro,  682 

Caucasus,  859,  861 

Cawnpur,  125 

Cayenne  (Guiana),  527 

Cayman  Islands,  229 

Ceara,  401 

Celebes,  Island  of,  784 

Central  Africa  (British),  177 

Central  Africa  Protectorate  (British), 

178 
Cette,  475 
Cettinje,  750 
Ceuta,  948 
Ceylon,  area,  104 

—  banks  and  books  of  reference,  108 

—  commerce,  106 

—  communications,  108 

—  constitution  and  government,  103 

—  contribution  for    military  expen- 

diture, 97,  106 

—  customs  valuation,  107 

—  defence,  106 

—  dependency  (Maldive  Islands),  108 

—  exports  and  imports,  107 

—  finance,  105 

—  governor,  103 

—  immigration,  104 

—  industry,  106 

—  instruction,  104 

—  justice  and  crime,  1 05 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  108 

—  pauperism,  105 

—  population,  104 

—  production,  106 

—  railways,  108 

—  religion,  104 

—  shipping,  108 

—  towns,  104 

—  troops  in,  97 
Chafarinas  Islands,  948 
Chagos  Islands,  182,  185 

Channel  Islands,  area  and  population, 
14,  25,  26 

—  government^  14 
Chapra,  125 

Charleroy,  population,  380 
Charlestown  (S.  Africa),  942 
Charlestown  (West  Indies),  231 
Charter  (S.  Africa),  194 
Chatham  Islands,  268 
Charlottenburg,  614 
Chaux-de-Fonds,  1000 
Chemnitz,  538,  633 
Cherbourg,  475 


INDEX 
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CHE 

Chester,  18 

Chesterfield  Islands,  528 
Chicago,  1073 
Chieti,  682 
Chile,  agriculture,  414 

—  area,  411 

—  army,  413 

—  books  of  reference,  418 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriage?,  412 

—  commerce,  415 

—  constitiition  and  government,  410 

—  currency  and  credit,  417 

—  debt,  413 

—  defence,  413 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  418 

—  exports,  415-416 

—  finance,  413 

—  government,  410 
local,  411 

—  imports,  415-416 

—  industry,  414 

—  instruction,  412 

—  justice  and  crime,  412 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  417 

—  navy,  413 

—  nitrate  fields,  414 

—  population,  411 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  417 

—  President,  410 

—  railways,  417 

—  religion,  412 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  413 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  416 
Chimbote,  823 

China,  area,  420 

—  army,  424 

—  books  of  reference,  431 

—  coal  mines,  425 

—  commerce,  425 

—  customs  valuation,  426 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  430 

—  exports   426-428 

—  finance,  423 

—  government,  419 

—  imports,  426-428 

—  instruction,  422 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  430 

—  navy,  425 

—  population,  420 

—  post  and  telegraphs,  429 

—  production  and  industry,  425 

—  railways,  429 

— ■  reigning  emperor,  419 

—  religion,  421 


CON 

;    China,  shipping  and  navigation,  429 

1    —  tea,  428 

;    Chilian  (Chile),  412 

Chinde,  179,  842 

Chios,  1019 
i   Choiseul  Island  (W.  Pacific),  571 
I    Christchurch,  N.Z.,  257  ;  College, 258 
I    Christian  IX.  (Denmark),  448 
'    Christmas  Island,  165,  310 
I    Chulalongkorn  I.  (Siam),  934 
i   Cienfuegos,  960 

Cincinnati,  1073 
;   Ciudad  Bolivar,  1113,  1115 

Ciudad  de  Cura,  1113 

Clermont-Ferrand,  475 

Cleveland  (Grover),  President,  1061 

Cleveland,  1073 

Clichy,  475 

Cohan,  658 

Cochabamba,  395 

Cochin-China  (French),  507,  509 

Cocos  Islands,  165 

Coimbra,  831  ;  University,  833 

Colima  (Mexico),  739 

Cologne,  538,  614 

Colombo,  104 

Colombia,  area,  433 

—  books  of  reference,  438 

—  commerce,  435 

—  constitution,  433 

—  currency  and  credit,  437 

—  defence,  435 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  438 

—  education,  434 

—  exports,  435-436 

—  finance,  434 

—  government,  433 

—  imports,  435-436 

—  mines  and  minerals,  435 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  437 

—  Panama  Canal,  437 

—  population,  433 

!   —  posts  and  telegraphs,  436 
t  —  president,  433 

—  production,  435 
!   —  railways,  436 

I   —  religion,  434 

—  shipping,  436 

I   Columbia,  District  of  (U.S.A.),  1066 
I   Columbus,  1073 

Combaconum,  125 

Como,  682 
I   Comoro  Isles,  507,  521 

Conakry,  522 
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CON 

Concepcion  (Paraguay),  805 

—  (Chile)  412 
Condamine,  748 

Congo  Independent  State,  439 

—  French,  515 

—  Portnguese,  841 

Connaught,  province,  population,  23 

Constantine,  511 

Constantinople,  1017 

Cook's  Islands,  309 

Copenhagen,  452  ;  University,  453 

Copts,  715,  1043 

Cordoba,  323,  949 

Corea,  area,  441 

—  books  of  reference,  443 

—  commerce,  442 

—  defence,  442 

—  finance,  442 

—  government,  441 

—  instruction,  441 

—  money,  443 

—  population,  441 

—  production,  442 

—  religion,  441 
Corisco,  959 
Corfu,  649 

Cork,  25  ;  Queen's  College,  34 
Corrientes,  323 
Corufia,  949 
Cosenza,  682 
Cosmoledo  Islands,  185 
Costa  Rica,  area,  444 

—  books  of  reference,  447 

—  constitution,  444 

—  defence,  445 

—  .diplomatic  representatives,  447 

—  exports,  445 

—  finance,  445 

—  government,  444 
^-  imports,  445 

—  industry  and  commerce,  445 

—  instruction,  444 

—  justice,  445 

—  money,  weights, and  measures,  446 

—  population,  444 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  446 

—  president,  444 

—  railways,  446 

—  religion,  444 

—  shipping,  446 
Courtrai,  population,  380 
Coventry,  18 

Covilha,  831 

Crab  Island  (W. I.),  231 


DAY 

Cracow  University,  347 
Cradock  (Cape  Colony),  171 
Craiova,  845 
Crefeld,  538 
Cremona,  682 
Crete,  1017 
Crimmitschau,  633 
Cronstadt,  863 
Croydon,  18 
Crooked  Island,  227 
Cuba,  959 

—  Spanish  troops  at,  953,  954 
Ciicuta,  434 

Cuenca,  462 

Cuneo,  682 

Curasao,   793 

Cuzco,  819 

Cyprus,  agriculture,  110 

—  area,  109 

—  Commissioner,  109 

—  customs  valuation,  110 

—  education,  109 

—  expenditure,  109 

—  exports,  110 

—  imports,  110 

—  justice  and  crime,  109,  110 

—  legislature,  109 

—  money,  110 

—  municipal  councils,  109 

—  population,  109 

—  revenue,  109 

—  shipping,  110 

—  sponge  fishery,  110 

—  troops  at,  97 

Czernowitz,  344  ;  University,  347 


DACCA,  125 
Dahomey,  522 
Dakar,  522 
Damao,  841 
Damaraland,  570 
Damascus,  1018 
Damietta,  1043 
Dampier  Island,  571 
Danilograd,  750 
Danube  (province),  641 
Danube,  R.  navigation  of,  849 
Danzig,  538,  614 
Darbhangah,  125 
Dar-es-Salaam,  570 
Darfur,  319,  320 
Darmstadt,  595 
Dayton  (U.S.A.),  1073 
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DEB 

Debreczin,  344 

Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  842 

Dolft,  765 

Delhi,  125 

Demerara,  222 

Denmark,  agriculture,  456 

—  ai'ea,  451 

—  army,  455 

—  banks,  458 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  452 

—  books  of  reference,  460 

—  colonies,  459 

—  commerce,  456 

—  constitution,  449 

—  crime,  453 

—  currency,  and  credit,  458 

—  customs  valuation,  457 

—  debt,  454 

—  defence,  453 

—  diplomatic  and  other  representa- 

tives, 459 

—  distilleries,  456 

—  emigration,  452 

—  expenditure,  453,  454 

—  exports,  456-458 

—  finance,  453 

—  Folkething,  450 

—  government,  450 

—  imports,  456-458 

—  instruction,  452 

—  justice,  453 

—  kings  of,  since  1448,  449 

—  Landsthing,  450 

—  ministry,  450 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

459 

—  navy,  455 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  452 

—  population,  451 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  458 

—  production  and  industry,  456 

—  railways,  458 

—  reigning  king,  448 

—  religion,  452 

—  reserve  fund,  454 

—  revenue,  453,  454 

—  Rigsdag,  453 

—  royal  family,  448 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  458 
D'Entrecasteaux  Islands,  238 
Denver  (U.S.A.),  1073 

Derby,  18 
Dessau,  575 
Detmold,  597 


DUT 

Detroit,  1073 

Doutsch'Damaraland,  570 

Deutsch-Namaland,  570 

Deventer,  765 

Devonport,  18 

Diarbekir,  1017,  1019 

Diego  Garcia  Island,  182,  185 

Diego-Suarez,  520 

Dieppe,  498 

Dijon,  475 

Din,  841 

Djebel  Dyr,  513 

Djizak,  863 

Dolnja  Tuzla,  372 

Dominica,  230,  231,  232,  234 

Don  (Russia),  coal  mines,  897 

Dongola,  320 

Doloo  (Bornu),  318 

Dordrecht,  765 

Dorpat,  858,  863 

Dortmund,  614 
I    Draa  (Northern),  754 
I    Drammen,  983 

Dresden,  538,  633 

Dublin,  25  ;  University,  34 

Ducie  Island,  309 

Dudley,  18 

Dudoza  Island,  310 

Duisburg,  614 

Duku,  192 

Dulcigno,  750 

Dunaburg,  863 

Dundee,  22  ;  College,  34 

Dunedin,   N.Z.,  257  ;  College,  258  ; 
trade,  267 

Dunquerque,  475,  498 

Durban,  186 

Durham  University,  34 

Dusseldorf,  538,  614 

Dutch  East  Indies,  agriculture,  788 

—  area,  783 

—  army,  defence,  and  navy,  787 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  784 

—  books  of  reference,  794 

—  cinchona  culture,  789 

—  coffee  culture,  789 

—  commerce,  790 

—  constitution  and  government,  782 

—  consular  representatives,  791 

—  currency  and  credit,  791 

—  exports  and  imports,  790 

—  finance,  786 

—  governor-general,  783 
~  instruction,  785 
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DUT       . 

Dutch  East  Indies,  justice  and  crime, 
786 

—  mining,  789 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

791 

—  population,  783,  784 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  791 

—  production  and  industry,  788,  789 

—  i-ailways  and  shipping,  791 

—  religion,  785 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  786,  787 

—  sugar  culture,  788 

—  tobacco  culture,  789 
Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  792 

—  West  Indies,  792 

—  Curagao,  793 

—  Surinam,  792 

EAGLE  Islands,  185 
East  Africa  (British),  180 
East  Africa  (Portuguese),  841 
East  Indies  (Dutch),  782  (see  Dutch 

East  Indies) 
East  London  (Cape  Colony),  171 
Ecuador,  area,  461 

—  banks,  465 

—  books  of  reference,  466 

—  commerce,  463 

—  constitution,  461 

—  currency  and  credit,  465 

—  defence,  463 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  466 

—  exports,  463,  464 

—  finance,  462 

—  government  461 

—  imports,  463,  464 

—  instruction,  462 

—  internal  communications,  464 

—  justice  and  crime,  462 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

466 

—  population,  461 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  465 

—  President,  461 

—  railways,  465 

—  religion,  462 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  464 
Edinburgh,  22  ;  University,  34 
Egypt,  agriculture,  1049 

—  area,  1041 

—  army,  1048 

—  books  of  reference,  1057 

—  budgets,  1895  and  1896,  1047 

—  commerce,  1050 


ENG 

Egypt,  constitution,  1039 

—  customs  valuation,  1052 

—  debt,  1047 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1057 

—  exports,  1050-1053 

—  finance,  1045 

—  government,  1039 

—  governorships,  1040 

—  imports,  1050-1053 

—  instruction,  1043 

—  justice  and  crime,  1045 

—  Khedive,  1039 

—  ministry,  1040 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  1056 

—  mudiriehs,  1040 

—  population,  1041 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1056 

—  production  and  industry,  1048 

—  railways,  1056 

—  religion,  1043 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1047 

—  schools,  1043,  1044 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1053 

—  Suez  Canal,  1054 

—  troops  at,  97 
Egyptian  Sudan,  319 
Eisenberge,  640 
Ekaterinburg,  863 
Ekaterinodar,  863 
Ekaterinoslav,  863,  897 
Elberfeld,  538,  614 

I   El-Fasher  (Sudan),  320 

'   Elets,  863 

i   Eleuthera  (Bahamas),  227 

Elisabethgi-ad,  863 

Elizabethpol,  863 

Ellice  Islands,  310 

Elmina,  196 

El-Obeid  (Sudan),  320 

Elobey,  959 

Elsburg  (S.  Africa),  942 

Ely,  Isle  of,  16 

Emerald  Island,  309 

Encarnacion,  807 

England  and  Wales,  agriculture,   6Q 
et  seq. 

—  agricultural  holdings,  69 

—  area,  14-20 

—  army,  53 

—  banks,  chartered,  95 
I joint-stock,  96 

j post-ofiice,  92,  96a 

j trustee,  96a 

•  —  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  26 
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England  and  Wales,  canals,  91 

—  cities  and  towns,  1 8 

—  coal  produce,  73 

—  commerce,  80 

—  connties,  administrative,  16 

—  county  boroughs,  18 

—  criminals,  1890-94,  39 

—  customs  revenue  at  ports,  50 

—  customs  revenue,  50 

—  education,  elementary,  35,  36 
medical,  34 

middle-class,  35 

universities,  34 

—  electorate,  1895,  8 

—  emigration,  27,  28 

—  fisheries,  71,  72 

—  illiterates,  8,  33 

—  immigration,  27,  28 

—  imports  and  exports,  80 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  ironworks,  value  of,  49 

—  justice  and  crime,  38,  39 

—  live  stock,  67 

—  local  government,  12 

—  metropolis,  20 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  navigation,  89-91 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  20 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  40,  41 

—  j)olice  force,  40 

—  population,  14-20 

—  —  administrative  counties,  16,  17 

—  —  metropolis,  20 

—  property  assessed,  49 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  92-94 

—  railways,  90,  91 
value  of,  49 

—  religion,  28 

—  taxation,  imperial,  48-50;  local,  53 

—  textile  factories,  76 

—  towns  and  cities,  18 

—  universities,  34 
Equatorial  Province  (Sudan),  320 
Erfurt,  614 

Eritrea,  714 

Erlangen  University,  541 

Ernst,  Duke  (Saxe-Altenburg),  624 

Ernst  Ludwig   Grand-Duke  (Hesse), 

594 
Erzeroum,  1017,  1018 
Eshowe,  202 
Essen,  614 
Essequibo,  222 


FIN 

Europe,  British  colonies  in,  98,  99 

Eskilstuna,  968 

Esslingen,  642 

Eten  (Peru),  823 

Evora,  831 

Exeter,  18 

Exuma  (Bahamas)  227 


FAIZABAD,  125 
Falkland  Islands,  221 
Fall  River  (U.S.A.),  1073 
Famagusta,  109 
Fanning  Island,  310 
Farukhabad,  125 
Faure,  M.  Felix,  467 
Fazocli  (Sudan),  320 
Felegyhaza,  344 

Ferdinand,  Prince  (Bulgaria),  1032 
Fernando  Po,  959 
Fcrrara,  682  ;  University,  692 
Fez,  753,  754 
Fife  (Central  Africa),  178 
Fiji,  area,  235 

—  births  and  deaths,  236 

—  books  of  reference,  238 

—  commerce,  237 

—  communications,  238 

—  constitution  and  government,  235 

—  customs  valuation,  237 

—  exports,  237 

—  finance,  236 

—  governor,  234 

—  imports,  237 

—  instruction,  236 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  238 

—  population,  235 

—  production  and  industry,  236 

—  religion,  236 

—  shipping,  238 

—  sugar  mills,  236 
Finland,  857,  912c 

—  agriculture,  912c 

—  area,  860 

—  army,  882 

—  banks,  912^^ 

—  births,    deaths,     and     marriages, 

861,  912d 

—  commerce,  912/ 

—  crime,  912c 

—  exports  and  imports,  912/ 

—  finance,  912e 

—  government,  857 

—  industry,  912c 
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Finland,  instruction,  912^ 

—  iron,  912e 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 9 12^/ 

—  pauperism,  91 2e 

—  population,  860,  912^ 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  912^ 

—  railways,  912^^ 

■ —  shipping  and  navigaticn,  91 2/ 

—  university,  912c? 
Finschhafen  (W,  Pacific),  571 
Firozpur,  125 

Fiume,  344,  366 

Florence,  682 

Focsani,  845 

Foggia,  682 

Forli,  682 

Formosa,  Island  of,  421  ! 

Fort  Rosebery  (Cent.  Africa),  178  \ 

France,  agriculture,  492 

—  area,  471 

—  army,  485-487 

—  banks,  502 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  474 

—  books  of  reference,  504 

—  budget,  1896,  480,  481 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  468 

—  colonies    and    dependencies,    506   ! 

et  seq. 

trade  of,  506 

■ in  Africa,  510 

America,  527 

Asia,  508 

Australasia,  528 

Oceania,  528 

—  commerce,  external,  496 

—.—  with  United  Kingdom,  498,499 

—  Conseil  d':fitat,  469 

—  constitution,  467 

—  cotton  industries,  495 

—  crime,  478 

—  currency  and  credit,  502 

—  customs  valuation,  496 

—  defence,  484 
army,  485-487 

fort  and  fortresses,  485 

land,  484 

navy,  487-492 

—  deficits  from  1814-1892,  482 

—  departments,  471 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  503 

—  emigration,  475 

—  expenditure,  481,  482 

—  exports,  496-499 

—  finance,  local,  483 


FRE 

France,  public  property,  484 
•  state,  480 

—  fisheries,  496 

—  foreigners  residing  in,  474 

—  government,  central,  467 
local,  470 

—  illegitimacy,  475 

—  imports,  495-499 

—  instruction,  477 

—  internal  communications,  500 

—  justice,  478 

—  land  defences,  484 

—  live  stock  statistics,  494 

—  manufactures,  495 

—  mercantile  navy,  499 

—  mining  and  minerals,  494 

—  ministry,  467 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  503 

—  national  debt,  483 

—  navigation,  499 

—  navy,  487-492 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  474 

—  Paris,  revenue,  expenditure,  and 

debt,  483 

—  pauperism,  479 

—  population,  471 

departments,  471 

towns,  475 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  501 

—  President,  467 

—  production  and  industry,  492 

—  protectorates,  506,  507 

—  railways  and  rivers,  500 

—  religion,  476 

—  revenue,  480-482 

—  schools,  477-478 

—  Senate,  469 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  499 

—  silk  industries,  494,  495 

—  sovereigns  and  governments  from 

1589,  468 

—  sugar  works,  495 

—  textile  industries,  495 

—  towns,  475 

—  tramways,  501 

—  universities,  477 

—  wine  statistics,  494 

—  woollen  industries,  495 
Frankfort-on-Main,  538,  614 
Frankfort-on-Oder,  614 
Franz  Josef  I.  (Austria),  333 
Fredrikshald,  983 
Fredrikstad,  983 
Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  197 
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I'reiberg  (Saxony),  633 
Freiburg,  578 

—  University,  541 
Fremantle  (W.  Australia),  302 
French  Congo,  515 

—  Guinea,  522 

—  India,  508 

—  Indo-China,  508 

—  Soudan,  522 

Friedrich,  Duke  (Anlialt),  574 
Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1001 
Friedrich   I.,    Grand-Duke  (Baden), 

576 
Friedrich,  Prince  (Waldeck),  639 
Friedrich    Franz    III.,    Grand-Duke 

(Meckleuburg-Schwerin),  599 
Friedrich  Wilhelm   I.,   Grand-Duke 

(Mecklenburg-Strelitz),  602 
Friedrich-Wilhelmshafen(W.  Pacific), 

571 
Fukui,  722 
Fukuoka,  722 
Fulah  Empire,  191 
Funchal,  831 
Fiinfkirchen,  344 
Fiirth,  583 
Fusan,  443 


GABUN-CONGO,  515 
Galapagos,  or  Tortoise  Islands, 
461 
Galatz,  845 
Gallaland,  715 
Galle,  104 

Galway,  Queen's  College,  34 
Gambia,  197 
Gamtak,  156 
Gando,  191,  192 
Ganges  Canal,  137 
Gateshead,  18 
Gaya,  125 
Geelong,  292 

Gefle,  968  ;  local  government  at,  966 
Geneva,  1000  ;  University,  1001 
Genoa,  682,  711  ;  University,  692 
GeorgII.,Duke(Saxe-Meiningen),627 
Georg,  Prince(Schauniburg-Lippe),  636 
George  II.  (Tonga),  1011 
Georgetown  (Guiana),  222 
Georgios  I.  (Greece),  645 
Gerki,  192 

German  East  Africa,  570 
—  Company,  570 


GfeR 

German,  South-West  Africa,  569 
German  Empire,  agriculture,  552 

—  area,  534 

—  army,  546-548 

—  beer  brewed,  556 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  537 

—  books  of  reference,  566 

—  Bundesratli,  532 

—  canals  and  navigations,  563 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  568 

—  commerce,  556 

—  constitution  and  government,  531 

—  crops,  553 

—  currency  and  credit,  564 

—  customs  valuation,  557 

—  debt,  545 

—  defence  and  fortresses,  545 
frontier,  545 

army,  546 

navy,  548 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  566 

—  education,  539 

—  emigration,  537 

— ^  emperor  and  king,  530 

—  emperors  since  800,  530 

—  exports  and  imports,  557-560 
—  finance,  543 

—  fisheries,  555 

—  foreign  dependencies,  568 

—  foreigners  resident  in,  538 

—  forestry,  554 

—  illegitimacy,  537 

—  inhabited  houses,  535 

—  instruction,  539 

—  justice  and  crime,  541 

—  manufactures,  555 

—  marriages,  537 

—  mining  and  minerals,  554,  555 

—  money,    weights,    and   measures, 

565 

—  navigation,  560,  563 

—  navy,  548-552 

—  occupation  census,  1882,  536 

—  pauperism,  542 

—  population,  534  c^  scq. 

conjugal  condition,  535 

of  states,  534 

—  —  of  towns,  538 

—  postal  statistics,  563,  564 

—  production  and  industry,  552 

—  railways,  562 

—  Reichstag,  532 

—  religion,  538 

—  religious  censuses,  539 
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German  Empire,    revenue    and     ex- 
penditure, 543,  544 

—  royal  family,  530 

—  secretaries  of  state,  533 

—  schools,  540 

—  shipping,  560 

—  states,  532 
population,  534 

—  sugar  manufacture,  556 

—  telegraphs,  563 

—  towns,  538 

—  trade  and  industry,  552 

—  universities,  541 

German  New  Guinea  Company,  571 
Germany,  states  of,  572  ct  seq. 

—  customs  valuation,  557 
Germiston  (S.  Africa),  942 

Gerrit    Denys    Island   (W.    Pacific), 

571 
Ghardaja,  511 

Ghent,  380  ;  University,  381 
Gibraltar,  98 

—  troops  at,  97 

Giessen,  595  ;  University,  541,  595 

Gifu,  722 

Gilbert  Islands,  310 

Girgenti,  682 

Girton  College,  Cambridge,  34 

Giurgevo,  849 

Glasgow,  22  ;  University,  34 

Glauchau,  633 

Glorioso  Island,  185 

Gloucester,  18 

Gmiind,  642 

Goa,  841 

Gold  Coast,  196 

Gold    Coast     Settlements    (French), 

523 
Gomel,  863 
Gondar,  716 
Gorakhpur,  125 
Gorlitz,  614 
Goteborg,  968  ;  local  government  at, 

966 
Gottingen,  University,  541 
Goulburn  (N.S.W.),  population,  242 
Graaf-Reinet,  171 
Graham's  Town,  171 
Granada,  949 
Grand  Rapids,  1073 
Gratz,  344  ;  University,  347 
Great  Bahama,  227 
Great  Britain  and   Ireland,    agricul* 

ture,  66 


GRE 

[   Great  Britain,  agricultural  holdings, 
!  69 

I    —  area,  14 

i cultivable,  66 

I   —  army,  53 

I distribution,  55 

from  1810-1895,  55 

estimates,  45 

—  army  in  India,  55,  56 
regular,  1895,  54 

in  colonies  and  Egypt,  55 

—  banks,  chartered,  95 

joint-stock,  96 

post-office,  92,  96a 

trustees,  96a 

—  barley  produce,  1892-1895,  68 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  26 

—  books  of  reference,  96b 

—  budgets,  42  c^  seq, 

—  cabinet,  9 

—  canals,  91 

annual  value,  49 

—  census,  1851,  1861,  1871,  1881, 

1891,  14 

—  Civil  Service  estimates,  47 

—  Civil  List,  5 

—  coal  raised,  1894,  73 

exports  since  1871,  73 

ports,  74 

—  colonies    and    dependencies,     97 

et  seq. 

—  commerce,  78 

—  Commons,  House  of,  7 

—  consolidated  fund,  5 

—  constitution,  6 

—  corn  and  green  crops,  67 

—  cotton,  home  consumption,  75 
i exports,  75 

j imports,  75 

j   —  Councils,  county,  12 

j district,  12 

j parish,  12 

—  credit,  95 

—  crime,  38 

—  crops,   description    and    produce, 

68 

—  Crown  lands  revenue,  43 

—  customs,  43 
valuation,  79 

—  deaths,  26 

—  debt,  50-52 

—  defence,  53 

—  education,  33 

—  electors,  registered,  1895,  8 
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Great  Britain,  estimates,   1894-1895, 
43,    44 

—  emigration,  27 

—  excise,  43 

—  expenditure,  44 

—  exports,  79-86 

average    per   head,  1885-1894, 

79 

coal,  &c.,  since  1871,  73 

cotton,  75,  85 

foreign    and     colonial,     1893, 

1894,  79 

gold  and  silver,  1891-1895,  82 

principal   articles,    1893-1895, 

85 
wool,  1874,  1890-1894,  76 

—  farm  holdings,  1885,  69 

—  finance,  42 

—  fish  traffic,  72 

—  fisheries,  71 

—  gas  works,  annual  value,  49 

—  gold  bullion  imports  and  exports, 

1891-1895,  82 

—  government,    imperial    and    cen- 

tral, 6 

executive,  9 

local,  12 

— •  heir-apparent,  income  of,  5 

—  house-duty  revenue,  43 

—  illiteracy,  8,  33 

—  immigration,  27 

—  imports,  79-86 

average  per  head,  1885-1894,  79 

cotton,  75 

flour,  1895,  84 

food,  1893-1895,  84 

per  head,  1890-1894,  86 

foreign    and    colonial,     1893, 

1894,  80 

gold  and  silver,  1891-1895,  82 

iron  and  steel,  74 

metals    and     minerals,     1890- 

1894,  75 

principal  articles,  1893-1895,85 

tea,  84 

—  wheat,  1870-1895,  83,  84 
wool,  1874,  1890-1894,  76 

—  income,  42 
tax,  43,  48 

—  industry,  66 

—  inhabited  houses,  19 

—  instruction,  33 

—  iron  and  steel  imports,  74 
—  ore  production,  72 


GRE 

Great  Britain,  works,  value  in  1894, 
49  _ 

—  judicial  system,  38 

—  justice  and  crime,  38 

—  land  distribution,  66 
tax,  43 

—  live  stock,  67 

—  Local  Government,  12 
taxation,  52 

—  Lords,  House  of,  7 

—  marriages,  26 

—  metal  imports,  75 

—  military  expenditure,  colonial  con- 

tribution, 97 

—  military  districts,  56 

—  minerals,  72,  73,  75 

—  mines,  72  ;  value  in  1894,  49 

—  ministries  since  1801,  11 

—  ministry,  9 

—  money,  95,  96 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

—  municipal  corporations,  13 

—  national  debt,  50-52 

—  navigation,  87,  91 

—  navy,  57-66 

actual  strength,  59 

Board  of  Admiralty,  57 

estimates,  46 

number  of  seamen  and  marines, 

58 

j reserved  merchant  cruisers,  60 

i tabulated  list  of  vessels,  62  ;  of 

j  first  class  cruisers,  63 

I in  foreign  service,  1895,  61 

—  oats  produce,  1892-1895,  68 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  20 

—  parliaments  :  duration,  9 

—  pauperism,  40,  41 

—  population,  14 

counties,  16,  17,  21,  24 

county  boroughs,  18 

divisions  of  United  Kingdom, 

14 
towns,  18,  22,  25 

—  postal  statistics,  43,  92-94 

—  production,  66 

—  quarries,  annual  value,  49 

—  Queen  and  Empress,  3 

—  railways,  90 

value  in  1894,  49 

—  registered  electors,  8 

—  Kedistribution      of     Seats      Act, 

1885,  8 
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Great  Britain,  Reform  Bill,   1832,  7,    I 
1867-1868,  7,  and  1884,  8  | 

—  religion,  28 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  42 

—  royal  family,  3,  4 
grants,  5 

—  salt  and  alum  works,  49 

—  schools,  middle-class,  35 

voluntary  and  board,  36,  37 

—  Science  and  Art  Department,  35 

—  shipping,  87 

—  silver  bullion  imports  and  exports, 

1891-1895,  82 

—  sovereigns,  list  of,  6 

—  stamps  and  revenue,  43 

—  taxation,  48 
local,  52 

—  technical  education,  35 

—  telegraphs,  43,  94 

—  textile  industry,  75 

—  tramways,  91 

—  universities,  34 

—  waterworks,  annual  value  of,  49 

—  wheat  produce,  67,  68 

—  Wool,     exported,    imported,     and 

home  consumption,  76 
Great  Inagua,  227 
Greece,  agriculture,  653 
■ —  area,  647 

—  army,  652 

—  births,     deaths,    and    marriages, 

649 

—  books  of  reference,  657 

—  budget,  1894,  650 

—  commerce,  654 
'—  constitution,  647 

—  currency  and  credit,  655 

—  customs  valuation,  654 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  656 

—  exports,  654,  655 

—  finance,  650 

—  government,  647 

—  imports,  654,  655 

—  instruction,  649 

—  land  ownership,  653 

—  mining,  653 

—  ministry,  647 

—  money,   weights,    and     measures, 

656 

—  navigation,  655 

—  navy,  652 

—  population,  647 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  655 

—  railways,  655 


GUN 

Greece,  reigning  king,  646 

—  religion,  649 

—  royal  family,  646 

—  shipping,  655 

—  towns,  649 
Greenland,  460 
Greenock,  population,  22 
Greifswald  University,  541 
Grenada,  231,  232-234 
Grenadines,  the,  231,  232 
Grenoble,  475 
Grimsby,  18 

Griqualand,  East  and  West,  170 

Grodno,  863 

Groningen,  765 

Grosseto,  682 

Grosswardein,  344 

Guadalajara,  739 

Guadeloupe  and  dependencies,  527 

Guanajuato,  739 

Guanare,  1113 

Guatemala,  area,  658 

—  banks,  660 

—  books  of  reference,  661 

—  commerce,  659 

—  constitution,  658 

—  crime,  658 

—  defence,  659 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  661 

—  exports,  659,  660 

—  finance,  659 

—  government,  658 

—  imports,  659,  660 

—  instruction,  658 

—  minerals,  659 

—  money,    weights,   and    measures, 

660 

—  population,  658 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  660 

—  president,  658 

—  production  and  industry,  659 

—  railways,  660 

—  religion,  658 

—  shipping,  660 

Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Jethou,  popula- 
tion, 25,  26 
Guatemala  la  Nueva,  658 
Guayaquil,  462 
Guiana  (British),  222 

—  (French),  527 
Guinea  (French),  522 

—  (Portuguese),  841 
Gummel  (Bornu),  318 
Giinther,  Prince,  637 
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GUR 

Gurin,  192 

Gust  row,  600 

Gwalior,  125 

Gwelo,  194 

Gympie  (Queensland),  271 


HAARLEM,  765 
Hague,  765 
Haidariibad,  121,  125 

—  (Sind),  125 
Haiti,  area,  662 

— ■  books  of  reference,  664 

—  commerce,  663 

—  constitution,  662 

—  defence,  663 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  664 

—  exports,  663 

—  finance,  662 

—  government,  662 

—  imports,  663 

—  instruction,  662 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

664 

—  pojiulation,  662 

—  president,  662 
-^  religion,  662 
Hakodate,  722 
Halifax,  18 

—  Nova  Scotia,  208 
Halle-on-Saale,  538,  614 

—  University,  541 
Halmstad,  968 
Hamadan,  811 
Hamburg,  538,  591 

—  agriculture,  592 

—  area,  591 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  591 

—  commerce,  592 

—  constitution,  590 

—  emigration,  591 

—  exports  and  imports,  592,  593 

—  finance,  592 

—  justice  and  crime,  592 

—  marine  trade,  593 

—  population,  591 

—  religion,  592 

—  shipping,  592-594    ' 
Hamilton  (Bermudas),  203 

—  (Ontario),  208 
Hanley,  18 
Hanoi,  510 
Hanover,  538,  614 
Harbour  Island,  227 


HON 

Hartley  Hill  (S.  Africa),  194 
Harrar  (Sudan),  320 
Harrismith,  804 
Hastings,  18 
Havana,  960 
Hawaii,  area,  665 

—  books  of  reference,  668 

—  commerce,  667 

—  communications,  667 

—  constitution,  665 
— ■  currency,  667 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  667 

—  finance,  666 

—  government,  665 

—  instruction,  6Q6 
— •  population,  665 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  667 

—  president,  665 

— •  reigning  monarch,  665 

—  religion,  Q66 
— ;  shipping,  667 
Hawkes  Bay,  256 
Hedjaz,  1018 
Heidelberg,  578! 

—  University,  541 
Heilbronn,  642 
Heinrich,  XIV.  (Reuss),  622 
Heinrich  XXII.  (Reuss),  622 
Helder,  765 
Helsingborg,  968 
Helsingfors,  863,  912d 
Hermit  Island  (W.  Pacific),  571 
Hertogenbosch,  765 

Hervey  Islands,  309 
Herzegovina,  371 
Hesse,  agriculture,  596 

—  area,  595 

—  constitution,  595 

—  finance,  596 

—  grand-duke,  594 

—  instruction,  595 

—  population,  595 

—  production  and  industry,  596 

—  railways,  596 

—  religion,  595 
Hirosaki,  722 
Hiroshima,  722 
Hobart  (Tasmania),  284 
Hod-Mezo  Vasarhely,  344 
Hof,  583 

Holguin,  960 
Holland,  parts  of,  17 
Honduras,  area,  669 

—  books  of  reference,  671 
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Honduras,  commerce,  669 

—  constitution,  669 

—  crime,  669 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  670 

—  finance,  669 

-—  government,  669 

—  instruction,  669 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

670 

—  population,  669 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  670 

—  president,  669 

—  production  and  industry,  669 

—  railway,  670 
Honduras,  British,  224 

Hong  Kong,  administration,  111 

—  area,  111 

—  births,  112 

—  books  of  reference,  115 

—  commerce,  113 

—  constitution  and  government.  111 

—  contribution  for  military  expendi- 

ture, 97 

—  currency  and  credit,  114 

—  deaths,  112 

—  debt,  113 

—  defence,  113 

—  emigration,  112 

—  exports  and  imports,  114 

—  finance,  112 

—  governor.  111 

—  instruction,  112 

—  justice  and  crime,  112 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

114 
-r  population.  111 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  113 

—  shipping,  113 

—  troops  at,  97 
Honolulu,  66Q 
Horsens,  452 
Howrah,  125 
Hubli,  125 

Huddersfield,  population,  18 
Hue,  509 

Hungary  (see  Austria-Hungary) 
Huon  Islands,  528 

IBAGUB,  434 
Iceland,  451,  460 
Ifni,  959 
Illorin,  192 

Imperial  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany, 180 


IND 

I   India,  agriculture,  135 
{   —  area,  118  c^  seg. 

—  army  expenditure,  132 
European,  55,  97,  133,  134 

' native,  133 

! of  independent  states,  135 

I   —  banks,  presidency,  railway,  post- 
!  office,  and  military,  151 

—  births,  124 

—  books  of  reference,  152 

—  canals,  147 

—  capital  of  joint  stock  companies, 

138 

—  collieries,  140 

—  commerce,  140 

—  constitution,  115 

—  cotton  mills,  138 

—  council,  116 

—  crime,  128 

I   —  currency  and  credit,  150 

—  customs  valuation,  141 

—  deaths,  124 

—  debt,  132 

—  defence,  133 

—  dependent  states,  154  et  seq. 

—  emigration,  124 

—  executive  authority,  116 

—  expenditure,  129,  130,  132 

—  exports,  bullion  and  specie,  1884, 

1891-95,  141 
merchandise,    1884,     1891-95, 

141 
merchandise,  1894,  1895,  142, 

143 
treasure,  1884,  1891-95,  141 

—  finance,  129 

~  forest  ground,  1893-94,  138 
revenue,  136 

—  government,  115 
local,  118 

—  governor-general,  116 

—  governors-general,  list  of,  116 

—  imports,  bullion  and  specie,  1884, 

1891-95,  141 

merchandise,  1895,  140 

merchandise,  1894,  1895,  142, 

143 

—  instruction,  127 

medical  colleges,  127 

normal  schools,  127 

technical  schools,  127 

universities,  127 

—  internal  communications,  147 

—  justice  and  crime,  128 
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KHA 

India,  land,  cultivated  and  unculti- 
vated, 1893-94,  139 

irrigated,  137 

ownership),  136,  137 

—  land  revenue,  130,  131 

—  tenure,  136 

—  languages,  123 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  1 51 

—  municipal  government,  118 

—  native  states,  121 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  124 

—  opium  revenue,  130,  131 

—  police,  129 

—  population,  118  e^  seq. 

British     territory,    1841-1891, 

119 

civil  condition,  122 

presidencies,     provinces,      and 

divisions,  119,  120 

native  states,  121 

according  to  race,  123 

British  born,    distribution   of, 

1881,  1891,  123 

occupations  of,  1 24 

of  towns,  125 

distribution  according  to  re- 
ligion, 126 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  149 

—  production  and  industry,  135 

—  railways,  148 

—  religion,  125 

—  revenue,  129,  130,  132 

—  salt  revenue,  130,  131 

—  Secretary  of  State,  116 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  145 

—  tenure  of  land,  136 

—  towns,  125 

—  trans-frontier  land  trade,  145 

—  Upper  Burma,  120 
Indianapolis,  1073 
Indian,  Archipelago,  841 
Indo-China,  French,  508 
Indore,  125 

Innsbruck  university,  347 
Ipswich,  18 

Ipswich  (Queensland),  271 
Ireland,  agriculture,  66  et  seq 
holdings,  69,  70 

—  area,  14-16,  23-25 

—  army,  55 

—  banks,  joint-stock,  96 

post-office,  92,  96« 

trustee,  96« 

—  Ijirths,  deaths,  and  marriages,  27 


ITA 

Ireland,  canals,  91 

—  cities  and  towns,  25 

—  coal  produce,  73 

—  commerce,  80 

—  criminals,  1890-1894,  40 

—  customs  revenue,  50 

—  education,  intermediate,  35 

—  education,  primary,  37 
universities,  34 

—  electorate,  1895,  8 

—  emigration,  27,  28 

—  fisheries,   71,  72 

—  illiterates,  8,  33 

—  immigration,  27,  28 

—  imports  and  exports,  80 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  justice  and  crime,  39,  40 

—  live  stock,  67,  69 

—  local  government,  13 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  25 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  41 

—  police  force,  40 

—  population,  14-16, 23-25;  towns,  25 
provinces,  23 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  92-94 

—  property  assessed,  49 

—  railways,  90,  91 
value  of,  49 

—  religion,  32 

—  taxation  imperial,  48  ;  local,  53 

—  textile  factories,  76 

—  trade  from  1890-1894,  80 

—  universities,  34 
Irkutsk,  863 

Isabel  Island  (w.  Pacific),  571 

Isle  of  Man,  area  and- population,  14, 

25,  26  ;  government,  13 
Isle  of  Pines,  528 
Ismid,  1017 
Ispahan,  811 
Italy,  agriculture,  705,  706 

—  area,  676 

—  army,  700 

African,  702 

mobile  militia,  701 

permanent,  701 

territorial  militia,  701 

—  banks,  712,  713 

—  births,    deaths,    and     marriages, 

681 

—  books  of  reference,  716 

—  commerce,  708 
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Italy,  constitution,  673 
~  crime,  692,  693 

—  currency  and  credit,  712 

—  customs  valuation,  709 

—  debt,  698 

—  defence,  army,  700 

frontier,  699 

navy,  703 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  713 

—  emigration,  681,  682 

—  expenditure,  694-698 

—  exports,  708-710 

—  finance,  local,  699 

public  property,  699 

state,  694 

—  fisheries,  707 

—  foreign  dependencies,  714:  et  seq. 

—  forestry,  707 

—  government  673  ;  local,  675 

—  illiterates,  691 

—  imports,  708-710 

—  instruction,  690 

—  justice  and  crime,  692 

—  land  proprietors,  681 

—  mines  and  minerals,  707 

—  ministry,  675 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  71 3 

—  navigation,  710 

—  navy,  703 

—  occupation  of  people,  680 

—  pauperism,  693 

—  periodicals,  692 

—  Popes  of  Rome  from  1417,  685 

—  population,  676 
provinces,  677-679 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  711 
-^  prisons,  693 

—  provinces,  677 

—  railways,  711 

—  reigning  king,  672 

—  revenue,  694-698 

—  religion,  683 

—  royal  family,  672 

—  schools,  690,  691 

—  See  and    Church    of    Rome,    684 

et  seq. 

—  shipping,  710 

—  silk  culture,  706 

—  towns,  682 

—  universities,  692 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk,  863 
Izmail,  863 


JER 

JABALPUR,  125 
Jaffna,  104 
Jagst,  641 
Jaipur,  125 
Jalandhar.  125 
Jalapa  (Mexico),  739 
Jaluit  Island,  571 
Jamaica,  228,  232-234 

—  troops  at,  97 
Janina,  1017,  1018 
Japan,  agriculture,  727 

—  area,  721 

—  army,  726 

—  banks,  731 

—  books  of  reference,  733 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  722 

—  budget,  725 

—  cities,  722 

—  commerce,  728 

—  constitution,  719 

—  currency  and  credit,  731 

—  customs  valuation,  729 

—  debt,  725 

—  defence,  725 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  732 

—  exports,  728-730 

—  finance  imperial,  724 
local,  725 

—  government,  719 
local,  721 

—  Imperial  Diet,  720 

—  imports,  728-730 

—  instruction,  723 

—  justice  and  crime,  723 

—  manufactures,  728 

—  Mikado,  719 

—  minerals,  728 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  732 

—  navy,  726 

—  pauperism,  724 

—  population,  721 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  731 

—  production  and  industry,  727 

—  railways,  730 

—  religion,  723 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  730 
Jarvis  Island,  310 

Jassy,  845 

Java,  783,  784,  785 

Jedda,  1019 

Jena  University,  541,  630 

Jenchuan,  442 

Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  949 

Jersey,  population,  25,  26 
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Jersey  City,  1073 

Jerusalem,  1018,  1019 

Jewish  Colonisation  Association,  327 

Jhausi,  125 

Jitomir,  863 

Jodhpur,  125 

Johannesburg,  941  ;  English  schools 
at,  941 

Johore  Bahru,  165 

Johore,  the  State  of  (Straits  Settle- 
ments), 165 

Jonkoping,  968 

KABUL,  313 
Kagosbima,  722 
Kahoolawe,  665 
Kaisarieh,  1018 
Kaiserslantern,  583 
Kaiser  Wilhelni  Canal,  563 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  571 
Kalmar,  968 
Kaluga,  863 
Kamaran  Island,  157 
Kamenets  Podolsk,  863 
Kampot,  509 
Kanasawa,  722 
Kandy,  104 
Kanem,  318 
Kano,  192 
Kansas  City,  1073 
Karachi,  125 
Karagwc,  570 

Karatheodori,  Prince  (Samos),  1036 
Ivarical,  508 
Karl  Alexander  (Saxe-Weimar),  628 

Karl  Gunther,  638 

Karlskrona,  968 

Karlsruhe,  578 

Karshi,  912h 

Kaschau,  344 

Kasban,  811 

Kashmir,  121 

Kassel,  614 

Katsena,  192 

Kauai,  665 

Kazan,  863 

Kazvin,  811 

Kebbi,  192 

Kecskemet,  344 

Keeling  Islands,  165 

Keewaten,  District  of  (Canada),  207 

Kergnelen  Island,  521 

Kermadec  Islands,  269 

Kerman,  81] 


KUK 

Kertch,  863 

Kesteven,  17 

Kharkoff,  863 

Khatmandu,  757 

Khartum,  319,  320 

Khelat,  155 

—  Khans  of,  154 

Kherson,  863 

Khiva,  913 

Khojent,  863 

Kieff,  863 

Kiel,  614  ;  University,  541 

Kikuyu  (E.  Africa),  181 

Kilmarnock,  22 

Kiloa  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  570 

Kimberley,  171 

King's  College,  London,  34 

Kingston  (Jamaica),  228 

Kingston-upon-Hull,  18 

Kingstown  (S.  Vincent),  232 

King  William's  Town  (Cape  Colony), 

171 
Kioto,  722 
KishinefF,  863 

Klausenberg,  344  ;  University,  347 
Kobe,  722 
Kochi,  722 

Kofe,  722 

Kokand,  863 

Kolomea,  344 

Kom,  811 

Konia,  1017 

Konieh,  1019 

Konigsberg,  538,614;  University,  541 

Konstanz,  578 

Kordofan,  319,  320 

Kotei  of  Japan,  719 

Kozlov,  863 

Kossova,  1017 

Kostroma,  863 

Kotonou,  523 

Kovno,  863 

Kragujevatz,  927 

Krakau,  344 

Krasnoyarsk,  863 

Krefeld,  614 

Krementchug,  863 

Kristiania,  983,  990 

Kristiansand,  983 

Kristiansund,  983 

Kronstadt,  344 

Ktima,  109 

Kufro,  571 

Kuka,  318 
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Kumamoto,  722 

Kumasi  (Ashanti),  196 

Kuopio,  91 2o^ 

Kuria  Muria  Islands,  100 

Kiivsk,  863 

Kutais,  863 

Kyrenia,  109 


LABRADOR,  225 
Labuan,  101,  158 
Laccadive  Islands,  157 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  34 
Lagoon  Islands,  310 
Lagos,  197 

La  Grande  Aldee,  508 
Lahore,  125 
Lahr,  578 
Laibach,  344 
Lampeter  College,  34 
Lampongs  (I.  of  Sumatra),  784 
Lanai,  665 
Landgebiet,  591 
Landskrona,  968 
Laoag,  961 
La  Paz,  395 
La  Plata,  323 
Laraiche,  754 
Larissa,  649 
Larnaca,  109 
Larvik,  983 
Latacunga,  462 
Launceston  (Tasmania),  284 
Lausanne,  1000  ;  university,  1001 
Laval,  475 
Lebanon,  1018,  1019 
Lecce,  682 

Leeds,  18  ;  College,  34 
Leeward  Islands,  230,  232-234 
Leeuwarde,  765 
Leghorn,  682,  711 
Le  Havre,  475,  498 
Leicester,  population,  18 
Leiden,  765 

Leinster  province,  population,  23 
Leipzig,  538,  632,  633 

—  University,  541,  634 
Leith,  population,  22 
Le  Mans,  475 
Lemberg,  344 

—  University,  347 
Leon  (Mexico),  739 
Leone  XIII.  (Pope),  684 
Leopold  II.  (Belgium),  375 


LON 

Les  Cayes  (Haiti),  662 
Leskovatz,  927 
Levallois  Perret,  475 
Libau,  863,  909 
Liberia,  area,  734 

—  books  of  reference,  735 

—  commerce,  734 

—  constitution,  734 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  735 

—  exports,  734,  735 

—  finance,  734 

—  government,  734 

—  imports,  734,  735 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 735 

—  population,  734 

—  president,  734 

Liege,  .380  ;  University,  381 

Li-Hi,  King  of  Corea,  441 

Lille,  475 

Lima,  819  ;  University,  820 

Limasol,  109 

Limburg,  coal  mines,  774 

Limerick,  25 

Limoges,  475 

Limon,  446 

Lincoln,  18 

Lindi  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  570 

Lindsay,  17 

Lingah,  814 

Linkoping,  968 

Linz,  344 

Lipa,  961 

Lippe,  area,  597 

—  constitution,  597 

—  finance,  597 

—  industry,  597 

—  population,  597 

—  prince,  596 
Lisbon,  831 

Little  Popo  (Togoland),  568 

Liverpool,  18  ;  College,  34 

Lodz,  863 

Logon- Karnali  (Bornu),  318 

Loja,  462 

Lokoja,  192 

Lombok  (E.  Indies),  784 

Lome  (Togoland),  568 

London,  population  of,  20  ;  divisions 

in  1881,  1891,  20  ;  night  and  day 

population,  20 

—  City  and  Guilds  Technical  Insti- 

tute, 35 

—  County  Council,  12,  53 

—  King's  College,  34 
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LON 

London,  University,  34 

London  (Ontario),  208 

Londonderry,  25 

Long  Island  (Bahamas),  227 

Long  Island  (W.  Pacific),  571 

Lorca,  949 

Lord  Howe  Island,  253 

Lorient,  475 

Lonisiade  Islands,  238 

Lonisville,  1073 

Lonle,  831 

Louvain,  380  ;  University,  381 

Lowell  (U.S.A.),  1073 

Loyalty  Archipelago,  528 

Lubeck,  area,  598 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  598 

—  commerce,  599 

—  constitution,  597 

—  finance,  598 

—  instruction,  598 

—  justice,  598 

—  pauperism,  598 

—  population,  598 
• —  religion,  598 

—  shipping,  599 
Lublin,  863 
Lucca,  682 
Lucknow,  125 
Liideritz  Bay,  570 
Ludwigsburg,  642 
Ludwigshafen ,  583 

Lund,  968  ;  University,  969 

Lu(iue,  806 

Lus  Bela,  155 

Luxemburg,  736 

Luzern,  1000 

Luzon  Island,  961 

Lyons,  475 

Lyttelton,  trade  in  1894,  267 


MACAO,  841 
Maccrata,  682  ;  University,  692 
Machakos  (E.  Africa),  181 
Macquarie  Island,  309 
Madagascar,  area,  517 

—  banks,  519 

—  books  of  reference,  520 
• —  commerce,  519 

—  consular  representatives,  520 

—  currency,  519 

—  defence,  518 

■ —  education,  517 
• —  finance,  518 


MAR 

Madagascar,  government,  516 

—  justice,  517 

—  population,  517 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  519 

—  production  and  industry,  518 

—  religion,  517 

—  shipping,  519 

—  sovereign,  516 
Madeira,  831 
Madras,  125 

—  province,  government,  117 

—  University,  127 
Madrid,  949 

Madura  (Dutch   East   Indies),    783, 

784,  785 
Madura  (Madras  Presidency),  125 
Maestricht,  765 
Magdeburg,  538,  614 
Mahaga  Island  (W.  Pacific),  571 
Mahdera-Mariam,  716 
Mahe,  508 
Maikop,  863 
Mainz,  595 

Maitland  (N.S.W.),  242 
Mako,  344 
Malacca,  160-164 
Malaga,  949 
Malay   Protected   States,  Federation 

of,  159 
Maiden  Island,  310 
Maldive  Islands,  108 
Malindi,  181 
Malmo,  968  ;    local  government  at, 

966 
Malta,  99 

—  troops  at,  97 
Mamouret-iil-Aziz,  1017 
Managua,  797 
Manameh,  100 
Manchester,  18  ;  College,  34 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  91 
Mandalay,  125 

I    Mandara  State,  318 
!    Mangaia  Island,  309 

Manihiki  Islands,  310 

Manila  (Philippines),  961 

Manitoba,  population,  207 

Mannheim,  578 

Mansourah,  1043 

Mantova,  682 

Mao,  318 

Maoris,  257 

Maracaibo,  1113 

Maranhao,  401 
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MAR 

Marburg  University,  541 
Marghelan,  863 
Maria  Christina  (Spain),  944 
Marianne  Islands,  959 
Maria-Theresiopol,  344 
Marlborough  (N.Z.),  256 
Marseilles,  475,  498 
Marshall  Islands,  571 
Martinique,  527 

Maryborough  (Queensland),  271 
Maseru,  166 
Mashena  (Bornu),  318 
Mashonaland,  193-195 

—  gold,  194 

—  land  surveyed,  194 

—  minerals,  194 

—  railway,  194 

—  telegraphs,  194 

—  towns,  194 
Massa,  682 

Massawah,  320,  714,  716 
Massenia,  319 
Massi^-essi  (S.  Africa),  193 
Massowah,  714 
Matabeleland,  193-195 

—  farms,  194 

—  telegi-aphs,  194 

—  towns,  194 
Matanzas,  960 
Matsuyama,  722 
Matsuye,  722 
Matupi,  571 
Maui,  665 
Maulmain,  125 
Mauritius,  area,  182 

—  books  of  reference,  185 

—  commerce,  183 

—  constitution  and  government,  182 

—  customs  valuation,  183 

—  defence,  183 

—  dependencies,  184 

—  education,  183 

—  exports,  183 

—  finance,  183 

—  governor,  182 

—  imports,  183 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  184 

—  population,  182 

—  religion,  182 

—  shipping  and  communications,  184 
Mayaguana  Island,  227 
Mayebashi,  722 

Mayence,  595 
Mayotte  Island,  521 


MEX 

Mazagan,  754 
Mecca,  1018 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,    agriculture, 
601 

—  area,  600 

—  constitution,  600 

—  crime,  601 

—  grand-duke,  599 

—  finance,  601 

—  instruction,  601 

—  justice,  601 

—  pauperism,  601 

—  population,  600 

—  production,  601 

—  railways,  602 

—  religion,  601 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  agriculture,  603 

—  area,  602 

—  constitution,  602 

—  finance,  602 

—  grand-duke,  602 

—  population,  602 

—  railway,  603 
Mechlin,  population,  380 
Medellin,  434 
Meerane,  633 

Meerut,  125 

Meester  Cornelius,  787 

Meetia  Island,  529 

Meiningen,  627 

Melbourne,  291  ;  University,  292 

Melilla,  948  . 

Melsether,  194 

Memphis,  1073 

Menado  (E.  Indies),  784 

Mendoza,  323 

Mengo,  181 

Merida  (Mexico),  739 

Meshed,  811 

Messina,  682,  711 ;  University,  692 

Metz,  573 

Mexico,  agriculture,  742 

—  area,  738 

—  army,  741 

—  banks,  745 

—  books  of  reference,  746 

—  cities,  739 

—  commerce,  743 

—  constitution,  737 

—  currency  and  credit,  744 

—  debt,  741 

—  defence,  741 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  746 

—  exports,  743,  744 
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HEX 

Mexico,  finance,  state,  740 
local,  741 

—  government,  737 
local,  738 

—  immigration,  739 

—  imports,  743,  744 

—  instruction,  739 

—  justice,  739 

—  manufactures,  743 

—  mines  and  minerals,  742 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

—  navy,  741 

—  population,  738 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  744 

—  president,  737 

—  production  and  industry,  742 

—  railways,  744 

—  religion,  739 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  740 

—  shipping,  744 
Mexico  (City),  739 
Middlesborough,  18 
Mikado  of  Japan,  719 
Mikindani  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  570 
Milan,  682 

Milwaukee,  1073 

Minas  Geraes  gold  mines,  405 

Mindanao  Island,  961 

Minneapolis,  1073 

Minsk,  863 

Miquelon  Island,  528 

Mirzapur,  125 

Miskolcz,  344 

Modena,  682  ;  University,  692 

Mogador,  754 

Moghilev,  863 

Mohammarali,  814 

Moharek  Island,  100 

Mojanga,  517 

Mollendo,  823 

Molokai,  665 

Molucca  Islands,  784 

Mombasa,  180,  181 

Monaco,  748 

Monastir,  1017,  1018 

IMonghyr,  125 

Monrovia,  734 

Mons,  population,  380 

Monte  Carlo,  748 

Moutego  Bay  (Jamaica),  228 

Montenegro,  agriculture,  751 

—  area,  750 

—  hooks  of  reference,  752 

—  commerce,  752 
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MUS 

Montenegro,  communications,  752 

—  crime,  751 

—  defence,  751 

—  finance,  751 

—  government,  749 

—  instruction,  751 

—  justice,  751 

—  money,  752 

—  pauperism,  751 

—  Petrovic  dynasty,  749 

—  population,  750 

—  production  and  industry,  751 

—  reigning  prince,  749 

—  religion,  750 

—  royal  family,  749 
Monterey  (Mexico),  739 
Montevideo,  1105  ;  University,  1106 
Montpellier,  475 

Montreal,  208 
Montserrat,  230,  232-234 
Moorea,  529 
Moradabad,  125 
Morant  Cays,  229 
Morelia,  739 
Morioka,  722 
Morocco,  area,  753 

—  army,  754 

—  books  of  reference,  756 

—  commerce,  754 

—  defence,  754 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  756 

—  exports,  754,  755 
— ■  government,  753 

—  imports,  754,  755 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  755 

—  population,  753 

—  post,  755 

—  religion,  754 

—  Sultan,  753 
Moscow,  863 
Moss,  983 
Mossamedes,  841 
Mossul,  1017,  1018 
Mostar,  372 

Mozambique,  842  ;  railway,  842 

Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz  (Morocco),  753 

Miilhausen,  573 

Multan,  125 

Munich,  538,  583  ;  University,  541 

Munster  province,  population,  23 

Miinster  University,  541 

Miu-cia,  949 

Muscat,  800 

Mustapha,  511 
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MUT 


Mutassa  (S.  Africa),  193 
Mutsiihito,  Mikado  of  Japan,  719 
Muttra,  125 
Mysore,  121,  125 
Mytho,  509 


NAGANO,  722 
Nagasaki,  722 
Nagoya,  722 
Nagpur,  125 
Naha,  722 
Namangan,  863 
Namur,  population,  380 
Nancy,  475 
Nanking  (China),  428 
Nantes,  475 

Naples,  682,  711  ;  University,  692 
Nashville,  1073 

Nasr  ed-din.  Shah  of  Persia,  809 
Nassau  (Bahamas),  227 
Natal,  area,  186 

—  books  of  reference,  189 

—  coal  fields,  188 

—  commerce,  188 

—  constitution  and  government,  185 

—  contribution  for  military  expendi- 

ture, 97 

—  defence,  187 

—  exports,  188 

—  finance,  187 

—  governor,  186 

—  imports,  188 

—  industry,  188 

—  instruction,  187 

—  live  stock,  188 

—  population,  186 

—  railways,  189 

—  shipping,  189 

National  African  Company,  Ltd.,  191 

National  School  Society,  35 

Navies  of  the  world,  xxviii 

Neckar,  641 

Nedounkadou,  508 

Negapatam,  125 

Negri  Sembilan,  159,  160 

Negus  Negust  of  Ethiopia,  715 

Nelson  (N.Z.),  256 

Nepal,  757 

Netherlands,  agriculture,  772 

—  area,  763 

—  army,  770 

—  banks,  780,  781 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  764 


NEW 

Netherlands,  books  of  reference,  794 

—  budget,  768,  769 

—  canals,  778 

—  colonies,  782 

—  commerce,  774 

—  constitution,  760 

—  crime,  767 

—  currency  and  credit,  780 

—  customs  valuation  777 

—  debt,  769 

—  defence,  army,  770 

frontier,  770 

navy,  771 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  782 

—  emigration,  764 

—  exports,  775-777 

—  finance,  768 

—  fisheries,  774 

—  government,  central,  760 
local,  762 

—  imports,  775-777 

—  instruction,  765 

—  justice,  767 

—  manufactures,  774 

—  mining,  774 

—  ministry,  761 

—  money,    weights,     and   nieastires^, 

781 

—  navy,  771 

—  pauperism,  767 

—  population,  763,  764 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  779 

—  production  and  industry,  772 

—  queen-regent,  759 

—  railways,  778,  779 

—  reigning  sovereign,  759 

—  religion,  765 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  768 

—  royal  family,  759 

—  schools,  766 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  777 

—  towns,  765 

—  tramways,  778 

Neu  Lauenburg  Island  (W.  Pacific), 

571 
Neu  Mecklenburg  Island  (W.  Pacific), 

571 
Neu  Pommern  Island  (W.  Pacific), 

571 
Neu  Strelitz,  603 
Neuchatel,  1000  ;  Academy,  1001 
Nevis  (Island),  230,  232-234 
Newark,  1073 
New  Brunswick,  population,  207 
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NEW 

New  Caledonia,  528 

—  prison,  population,  479 
Newcastle  (KS.W.),  population    242 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  18 

—  College,  34 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  225, 226 

New  Guinea,  British,  238  ;  Dutch, 784 

New  Guinea  Company,  German,  571 

New  Haven,  1073 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  34 

New  Orleans,  1073 

Newport  (Mon.),  18 

New  Providence  Island,  227 

New  South  Wales,  aborigines,  241 

—  agriculture,  246,  247 

—  area,  241 

—  army,  245 

—  banks,  252,  253 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  242 

—  books  of  reference,  253 

—  Chinese  poll-tax,  242 

—  commerce,  249 

—  constitution,  239 

—  currency  and  credit,  252 

—  customs  valuation,  249 

—  debt,  244 

—  defence,  245 

—  emigrants,  242 

—  expenditure,  244 

—  exports,  249-251 

—  finance,  244 

—  forestry,  248 

—  government,  239 
local,  240 

—  governor,  240 

—  illegitimacy,  242 

—  immigrants,  242 

—  imports,  249-251 

—  instruction,  243 

—  justice  and  crime,  243,  244 

—  manufactures,  248 

—  mines  and  minerals,  248 

—  ministry,  240 

—  navy,  246 

—  occupation  of  people,  241 

—  population,  241 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  252 

—  production  and  industry,  246 

—  railways,  251 

—  religion,  242 

—  roads,  251 

—  schools,  243 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  251 

—  taxation,  244 


NIC 

NcAv  South  Wales,  tramways,  252 

—  wool  export,  249 
New  Urgenz,  913 
New  York,  1073 

New  Zealand,  agriculture,  263 

—  area,  256 

—  banks,  268 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  257 

—  books  of  reference,  269 

—  commerce,  264 

—  constitution,  254 

—  credit,  268 

—  customs  valuation,  265 

—  defence,  262 

—  emigration,  257 

—  expenditure,  260,  261 

—  exj)orts,  265,  266 

—  finance,  260 
local,  262 

—  government,  254-255 
local,  255 

—  governor,  255 

—  immigration,  257 

—  imports,  265,  266 

—  instruction,  258 

—  justice  and  crime,  259 

—  legislative  council,  254 

—  manufactures,  264 

—  mines  and  minerals,  264 

—  ministry,  255 

—  money,  268 

—  occupation  of  people,  257,  264 

—  pauperism,  259 

—  population,  256 

~-  posts  and  telegraphs,  268 

—  production  and  industry,  262 

—  railways,  267 

—  religion,  258 

—  revenue,  260,  261 

—  schools,  258,  259 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  267 

—  University,  258 
Niamkolo  (Central  Africa),  178 
Nicaragua,  area,  797 

—  books  of  reference,  799 

—  canal,  798 

—  commerce,  798 

—  communications,  798 

—  constitution  and  government,  797 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  799 

—  finance,  797 

—  industry,  798 

—  instruction,  797 

—  money  weights,' and  measures, 798 
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NIC 

Nicaragua,  population,  797 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  798 

—  railway,  798 
Nice,  475 

Nicholas  I.  (Prince  of  Montenegro), 

749 
Nicholas  II.  (Russia),  851 
Nicobar  Islands,  157 
Nicosia,  109 
Nieuwer  Anistel,  765 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  190 
Niger  Territories,  191 
Niihau,  665 
Nijnetaghilsk,  863 
Nijni-Novgorod,  863  ;  fair,  908 
Nikolaevsk,  909 
Nikolaieff,  863 
Nikolaistad,  912d 
Niksic,  750 
Nimeguen,  765 
Nimes,  475 

Nisch  City  (Servia),  927 
Norfolk  Island,  253 
Norrkoping,  968  ;  local  Government 

at,  966 
Northampton,  18 
Norway,  agriculture,  987 

—  area,  980 

—  armv,  985 

—  banks,  992 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  982 

—  commerce,  988 

—  constitution,  978 

—  council  of  state,  979 

—  currency  and  credit,  992 
— '■  customs  valuation,  988 

—  defence,  985 

—  emigration,  982 

—  exports,  988-990 

—  finance,  984 

—  fisheries,  988 

—  forestry,  987 

—  government,  central,  978 
local,  980 

—  Grundlov,  the,  978 

—  imports,  988-990 

—  instruction,  983 

—  justice  and  crime,  983 

—  mines  and  minerals,  987 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures  993 

—  navy,  986 

—  occupation  of  people,  982 

—  pauperism,  984 

—  population,  980 


OPO 

Norway,  posts  and  telegraphs,  991 

—  railways,  991 

—  religion,  983 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  984 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  990 

—  Storthing,  the,  979 

—  towns,  983 

—  (See  also  Sweden) 
Norwich,  population,  18 
Nossi-Be  Island,  521 
Nottingham,  18 ;  College,  34 
Noumea,  528 

Novara,  682 

Nova  Scotia,  population,  207 
Novorosiysk,  863 
Novotcherkask,  863 
Nubia  (lower),  319 

—  (upper),  319 
Nueva,  658 

Nueva  San  Salvador,  917 
Niigata,  722 
Nukha,  863 

Nukualofa  (Tonga),  1011 
Nuremberg,  538,  583 
Nyejin,  863 

OAXACA  (Mexico),  739 
Obock,  521 
Oceania,  235,  French  colonies  in,  507, 
528 
!    Odessa,  863,  909 
!    Odense,  452 
;    Offenbach,  595 

Ohau,  665 
I    Oil  Islands,  185 
Okayama,  722 
Oldenburg,  agriculture,  605 

—  area,  604 

—  constitution,  604 

—  grand-duke,  603 

—  instruction,  605 

—  justice,  605 

—  pauperism,  605 

—  jiopulation,  604 

—  railways,  605 

—  religion,  605 

—  revenue,  604 
Oldham,  population,  18 
Omaha,  1073 

Oman,  800 

Omsk,  863 

Ontario,  population,  207 

Oporto,  831 

Oran,  511 
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ORA 

Orange  Free  State,  area,  801 

—  books  of  reference,  804 

—  commerce,  803 

—  communications,  804 

—  constitution  and  government,  801 

—  crime,  802 

—  defence,  803 

—  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  803 

—  finance,  802 

—  instruction,  802 

—  justice,  802 

—  population,  801 

—  president,  801 

—  production  and  industry,  803 

—  religion,  802 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  803 
Orebro,  968 

Orel,  863 

Orenburg,  863 

Orleans,  475 

Ormond  College,  Melbourne,  293 

Oruro,  395 

Osaka,  722 

Oscar  11.  (Sweden  and  Norway),  963 

Ostend,  population,  380 

Otago,  256  ;TJniversity,Dunedin,  258 

Otaiu,  722 

Otsu,  722 

Ottawa,  208 

Otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold  (Bavaria),  580 

Oulgaret,  508 

Ouro  Preto,  401 

Ovar,  831 

Oviedo,  949 

Oxford,  184 

Oxford,  18  ;  University,  34 

PAARL  (Cape  Colony),  171 
Pacliuca  (Mexico),  739 
Pacific  Islands,  309 
Padua,  682  ;  University,  692 
Pahang,  159,  161 
Paisley,  population,  22 
Paita,  823 
Palachwe,  167 
Palaos,  959 
Palembang,  784 

Palermo,  682,  711  ;  University,  692 
Palma  (Baleares),  949 
Palmerston  Islands,  309 
Palmyra,  310 
Panama,  434 ;  Canal,  437 
Pangani  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  570 
Papeete,  529 


PER 

Papho,  109 
Paraguay,  area,  805 

—  books  of  reference,  808 

—  commerce,  807 

—  communications,  807 

—  constitution  and  government,  805 

—  currency  and  credit,  808 

—  defence,  806 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  808 

—  finance,  806 

—  instruction,  806 

—  justice,  806 

—  minerals,  807 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  808 

—  population,  805 

—  president,  805 

—  production  and  industry,  807 

—  railways,  807 

—  religion,  806 
Parahyba,  401 
Paramaribo,  792 
Parana.  323 
Paris,  475,  498 

—  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt,  483 
Parma,  682  ;  University,  692 
Parramatta  (N.S.  W.),  population,  242 
Paterson  (U.S.A.),  1073 

Patiala,  125 

Patna,  125 

Patras,  649 

Pau,  475 

Pavia,  682  ;  University,  692 

Pedro  Cays,  229 

Penang,  159-164 

Penza,  863 

Penrhyn  Island,  310 

Perak,  159,  161 

Perigueux,  475 

Perim,  100 

Perm,  863 

Pernambuco,  401,  407 

Perpignan,  475 

Persia,  area,  811 

—  books  of  reference,  818 

—  cities,  811 

—  commerce,  813,  814 

—  currency  and  credit,  815 

—  customs  valuation,  813 

—  defence,  813 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  817 

—  exports,  814,  815 
— ■  finance,  812 

—  government,  810 

—  imports,  814,  815 
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PER 

Persia,  instruction,  812 

—  justice,  812 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  816 

—  population,  811 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  816 

—  production  and  industry,  813 

—  railways,  816 

—  religion,  811 

—  royal  family,  809 

—  Shah,  809 

Perth  (W.  Australia),  302 

—  (Scotland),  population,  22 
Peru,  area,  819,  820 

—  army,  822 

—  books  of  reference,  826 

—  commerce,  823  | 

—  constitution  and  government,  819 
~  debt,  821  | 

—  defence,  822  : 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  825        | 

—  exports,  823  I 

—  finance,  820  i 

—  imports,  823 

—  industry,  822 

—  instruction,  820 

—  mines,  822 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  825 

—  navy,  822 

—  population,  819,  820 

—  posts,  825 

—  president,  819 

—  railways,  824 

—  religion,  820 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  821 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  824 

—  telegraphs,  824 

Penigia,  682 ;  University,  692 

Pesaro,  682 

Pescadores,  Islands,  721 

Peshawur,  125 

Peter  I.  (Oldenburg),  603 

Pforzheim,  578 

Philadelphia,  1073 

Philippine  Islands,  959,  961 

Philippopolis,  1034 

Phoenix  group  of  islands,  310 

Piacenza,  682 

Pietermaritzburg,  186 

Pilsen,  344 

Pines,  Isle  of,  528 

Pinsk,  863 

Piraeus,  649 

Pirmasens,  583 

Pisa,  682  ;  University,  692 


FOR 

Pisco,  823 

Pitcairn  Island,  253,  309 

Pittsburg,  1073 

Plauen,  633 

Plevna,  1034 

Ploestj,  845 

Plymouth,  population,  18 

Plymouth,  Montserrat,  230 

Pnom-Penh,  509 

Podgoritza,  750 

Pointe-a-Pitre,  527 

Poitiers,  475 

Pointes  des  Galets,  521 

Pola,  344 

Poland  government,  858 

—  area,  859 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  861, 

862 

—  justice,  868 

—  population,  859 

—  religion,  864 

—  sugar  works,  900 

—  (see  also  Russia) 
Poltava,  863 
Ponce,  960 
Pondichery,  508 
Pondoland,  170 
Ponta  Delgada,  831 
Poona,  125 
Popayan,  434 
Popo,  Little,  568 
Port  Arthur,  425 
Port-au-Prince,  662 
Port  Elizabeth,  171 
Port  Li  (China),  425 

Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  182 

Porto  Alegre,  401 

Port  of  Penon  de  Velez  (Africa),  948 

Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  231 

Porto  Rico,  959,  960 

Port  Said,  1043 

Porto  Seguro  (Togoland),  568 

Porto  Maurizio,  682 

Portsmouth,  population,  18 

Portugal,  agriculture,  836 

—  area,  830 

—  army,  835 

—  banks,  840 

—  births  and  deaths,  832 

—  books  of  reference,  843 

—  colonies,  841 

—  commerce,  837 

—  constitution,  828 

—  crime,  833 
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Portugal,  currency  and  credit,  840 

—  customs  valuation,  839 

—  debt,  834 

—  defence,  835 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  840 

—  emigrants,  832 

—  exports,  837-839 

—  finance,  833 

—  government,  829 

—  imports,  837-839 

—  instruction,  833 

—  justice,  833 

—  king,  827 

—  marriages,  831 

—  mines,  836 

—  ministers,  829 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  840 

—  navy,  836 

—  population,  830 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  840 

—  production  and  industry,  836 

—  railways,  840 

—  religion,  832 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  833,  834 

—  royal  family,  827 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  839 

—  sovereigns  since  1097,  828 

—  wine  exports,  1890-1894,  839 
Posen,  614 

Potenza,  682 

Potosi,  395 

Potsdam,  614 

Povoa  de  Varzim,  831 

Pozarevatz,  927 

Prague,  344  ;  University,  347 

Pressburg,  344 

Preston,  population,  18 

Pretoria,  941 ;  English  schools  at,  941 

Prince  Edward  Island,  207 

Prince's  Islands,  841 

Providence,  1073 

Prussia,  agriculture,  620 

—  area,  612 

—  army,  619 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  614 

—  breweries,  620 

—  commerce,  621 

—  constitution,  608 

—  crime,  617 

—  debt,  619 

—  distilleries,  620 

—  educational  statistics,  616 

—  emigration,  614 

_ —  expenditure,  618 


QUE 

Prussia,  finance,  617 

—  foreigners,  613 

—  government,  608 
local,  611 

—  instruction,  615 

—  justice,  617 

—  king,  606 

—  kings  from  1701,  608 

—  Lantag,  609 

—  minerals,  620 

—  ministry,  610 

—  I)^^P®^^ism,  617 

—  population,   612 

conjugal  condition,  613 

—  railways,  621 

—  religion,  615 

—  revenue,  618 

—  royal  family,  606 

—  schools,  616 

—  sugar  manufacture,  620 

—  towns,  614 

—  universities,  616 
Przemysl,  344 
Puebla,  739 
Puerto  Plata,  921 
Puerto  Principe,  960 
Punakha,  394 
Punjab  University,  127 
Punta  Avenas,  446 
Pyrgos,  649 
Pyrmont,  640 


QUEBEC,  province,  207  ;  town,  208 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  34 

Cork,  34 

Gal  way,  34 

Melbourne,  293 

Queensland,  agriculture,  273 

—  area,  270 

—  banks,  275 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  271 

—  books  of  reference,  275 

—  commerce,  274 

—  constitution,  269 

—  customs  valuation,  274 

—  defence,  273 

—  emigi'ation,  271 

—  exports,  274,  275 

—  finance,  272 

—  government,  269 

—  governor,  270 

—  immigration,  271 

—  imports,  274 
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Queensland,  instruction,  272 

—  justice  and  crime,  272 

—  mines  and  minerals,  274 

—  ministry,  270 

—  pauperism,  272 

—  population,  270 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  275 

—  production  and  industry,  273 

—  railways,  275 

—  religion,  271 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  275 
Quetta,  155 
Quezaltenango,  658 
Quilimane  (E.  Africa),  842 
Qui-Nhon,  509 

Quito,  462 


RABAT,  754 
Rajputana,  121 
Ralick  Islands,  571 
Rampur,  125 
Ranavalona,      Queen     (Madagascar), 

516 
Randers,  452 
Rangoon,  125 
Raratonga  Island,  309 
Rastatt,  578 
Ratack  Islands,  571 
Ratisbon,  583 
Ravenna,  682 
Rawal  Pindi,  125 
Reading,  18 
Reading  (U.S.A.),  1073 
Redonda  Island,  230 
Reggio  di  Cal,  682 
Reggio  neir  Emilia,  682 
Reichenbach,  633 
Reichenberg,  344 
Reims,  475 
Rennes,  475 
Resht,  811 
Reunion  Island,  521 
Reuss  (younger  branch),  agriculture, 

623 

—  area,  623 

—  constitution,  623 

—  crime,  623 

—  finance,  623 

—  pauperism,  623 

—  population,  623 

—  reigning  prince,  622 

—  religion,  623 

—  revenue,  623 


-    ROU 

Reuss    (elder    branch),     agriculture 
622 

—  area,  622 

—  constitution,  622 

—  crime,  622 

—  finance,  622 

—  pauperism,  622 

Reuss  (elder  branch),  population,  622 

—  reigning  prince,  622 

—  religion,  622 

—  revenue,  622 
Reutlingen,  642 
Reval,  863,  909 

Rhodesia,  town  (Central  Africa),  178 

Rhodesia  (British  Zambezia),  193 

Riau-Lingga  Archipelago,  784 

Richmond  (U.S.A.),  1073 

Riga,  863,  909 

Riobamba,  462 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  401,  406 

Rio  de  Oro,  959 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  406 

Rivieres  du  Sud,  522 

Rjev,  863 

Roanne,  475 

Rochdale,  18 

Rochefort,  475 

Rochester  (U.S.A.);  1073 

Rockhampton  (Queensland),  271 

Rodrigues,  182,  185 

Rome,  population,  682 

—  archbishoprics,  688 

—  bishoprics,  689 

—  cardinal  bishops,  686 

priests,  686,  687 

deacons,  688 

—  patriarchates,  688 

—  Pope,  election  of,  684 

—  Popes  from  1417,  685 

—  Sacred  College,  685 

—  See  and  Church,  684 

—  Supreme  Pontiff,  684 

—  University,  692 
Rosario,  323 
Rosetta,  1043 

Rostock,  600 ;  University,  541 
Rostoff-on-Don,  863 
Rotterdam,  765 
Rotumah  Island,  235 
Roubaix,  475 
Rouen,  475,  498 
Roumania,  agriculture,  847 

—  area,  845 

—  army,  847 
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Roumania,  births,   deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, 845 

—  books  of  reference,  850 

—  budget,  1895-6,  846 

—  commerce,  848 

—  constitution,  844 

—  debt,  847 

—  defence,  847 

—  diplomatic  rejiresentatives,  850 
--  exports,  848,  849 

—  finance,  846 

—  government,  844 
local,  845 

—  imports,  848,  849 

—  instruction,  846 

—  king,  844 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  849 

—  navy,  847 

—  population,  845 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  849 

—  production  and  industry,  847 

—  railways,  849 

—  religion,  846 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  846 

—  shipping,  849 
Roumelia,  Eastern,  1033 
Rovigo,  682 

Royal  Company  Island,  309 
Royal  Niger  Company,  190,  191 
Rudolstadt,  637 
Russia,  agriculture,  893 

—  area,  858-860 

—  army,  881 

peace  footing,  883-886 

war  footing,  886-889 

—  banks,  912a,  912& 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  861, 

862 

—  budget,  1895-96,  875,  876 

—  books  of  reference,  914 

—  commerce,  900 

—  constitution,  853 

—  Council  of  the  State,  853 

—  crime,  869 

—  crops,  895 

—  currency  and  credit,  912 

—  customs  valuation,  901 

—  debt,  877-880 

—  defence,  army,  881 

frontier,  S'SO 

navy,  889 

—  dependencies  in  Asia,  9127i 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  912c 

—  emperor,  851 


STA 

Russia,  exports,  900  ct  seq. 

—  finance,  state,  870 
local,  880 

—  forests,  896 

—  government,  853 

—  local,  855 

—  Holy  Synod,  854 

—  imports,  900  c^  seq. 
— ■  instruction,  865 

—  iron  and  steel  produce,  899 

—  justice  and  crime,  868 

—  land  ownership,  894 

—  loans,  877 

—  manufactures,  898 

—  mines  and  minerals,  896 

—  ministry,  855 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

9126 

—  naphtha  export,  903 

—  navy,  889 

—  population,  858-863 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  912 

—  press,  868 

—  primary  education,  867 

—  prisons,  869 

—  production  and  industry,  893 
— ■  railways,  910 

—  religion,  863 

—  revenue    and    expenditure,    870- 

876 

—  rivers  and  canals,  909 

—  royal  family,  851 

—  Ruling  Senate,  854 

—  schools,  865,  866 

—  serfdom  abolished,  861 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  908 

—  state  finance,  870 

—  sugar  works,  900 

—  tobacco,  895 

—  towns,  862 

—  Tsars  and  emperors  from  1613,  853 
Rustchuk,  1034 

Ryazan,  863 
Rybinsk,  863 


SAADANI  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  570 
Saba  Island,  793 
Saffi,  754 

Sahara,  French  protectorate,  507 
Saharanpur,  125 
St.  Andrews  University,  34 
St.  Brandon  Islands,  185 

4   F 
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St.  Christoplier,  230,  232-234 

St.  Croix  (W.I.),  460 

St.  Denis,  475 

St.  Etienne,  475 

St.  Eustache  (Island),  793 

St.  Gallen,  1000 

St.  Helena,  195  ;  troops  at,  97 

St.  Helens,  18 

St.  John  (Few  Brunswick)^  208 

St.  John's  (Newfoundland),  225 

St.  John  (W.I.),  230,  460 

St.  Kitts,  230,  232-234 

St.  Louis,  1073 

St.  Louis  (Senegal),  522 

St.  Lucia,  232-234 

— ■  troops  at,  97 

St.  Marie,  521 

St.  Martin  (Island),  793 

St.  Nazaire,  475,  498 

St.  Nicolas,  population,  380 

St.  Paul  (U.S.A.),  1073 

St.  Paul  Island,  521 

St.  Petersburg,  863,  909 

St.  Pierre,  528 

—  (Martinique),  526 
St.  Quintin,  476 

St.  Salvador  (Bahamas),  227 

St.  Thomas'  Island,  841 

St.  Thomas  (W. I.),  460 

St.  Vincent,  232-234 

Saigon,  510 

Sakai,  722 

Salaverry,  823 

Salem,  125 

Salerno,  682 

Salford,  population,  18 

Salisbury  (South  Africa),  194,  195 

Salonica,  1017,  1018 

Salta,  323 

Salvador,  area,  917 

—  books  of  reference,  919 

—  commerce,  918 

—  constitution,  917 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  919 

—  exports  and  imports,  918 

—  finance,  917 

—  government,  917 

—  industries,  918 

—  instruction,  917 

—  justice,  917 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  919 

—  population,  917 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  918 

—  president,  917 


SAR 

Salvador  production,  918 

—  railways,  918 

—  shipping,  918 
Salzburg,  344 
Samara,  863 

Samarang  (E.  Indies),  785 
Samarcand,  863,  913 
Samoa,  920 

Samos,  1036 

Sana,  1018 

Sancti  Spiritu,  960 

Sandakan,  101 

Sandhurst  Royal  Military  and  Stafi 

Colleges,  57 
Sandhurst  (Victoria),  292 
Sandwich  Harbour  (S.  W.  Africa),  570 
San  Francisco,  1073 
San  German,  960 
San  Jose,  444 
San  Juan,  323,  959,  960 
San  Luis,  323 

San  Luis  Potosi  (Mexico),  739 
San  Marcos,  658 
San  Marino,  683 
San  Paulo,  401 
San  Pedro,  806 
San  Salvador,  917 
Santa  Cruz,  395 
Santa  Fe,  323 
Santa  Marta,  434 
Santander,  949 
Santiago,  412 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  960 
Santo  Domingo,  area,  921 

—  books  of  reference,  924 

—  commerce,  923 

—  constitution,  921 

—  defence,  922 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  924 

—  finance,  922 

—  government,  921 

—  instruction,  922 

—  justice,  922 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

923 

—  population,  921 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  923 

—  president,  921 

—  production  and  industry,  922 

—  railways,  923 

—  religion,  922 

—  shipping,  923 

Santo  Domingo  (City),  921 
Sarajevo,  371,  372 
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Saratoff,  863 
Sarawak,  102 

Sark  and  Brechou,  population,  26 
Sassari,  682  ;  University,  692 
Savaii  Island  (S.  Pacific),  920 
Savaii  (Samoa),  920 
Sawakin-Massawah,  320 
Saxe-Altenburg,  agriculture,  625 
area,  624 

—  constitution,  624 
■ —  crime,  624 

—  finance,  624 

—  pauperism,  624 

—  population,  624 

—  reigning  duke,  624 

—  religion,  624 

—  revenue,  624 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia,  agriculture,  626 

—  area,  626 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  626 

—  constitution,  625 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  626 

—  finance,  625 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  626 

—  reigning  duke,  625 

—  religion,  626 

—  revenue,  626 
Saxe-Meiningen,  agriculture,  628 

—  area,  627 

• —  constitution,  627 

—  crime,  627 

—  finance,  627 

—  pauperism,  628 

—  population,  627 

—  reigning  duke,  627 

—  religion,  627 

—  revenue,  627 
Saxe-Weimar,  area,  629 

—  constitution,  629 

—  government,  629 

—  grand-duke,  628 

—  instruction,  630 

—  justice  and  crime,  630 

—  population,  629 

—  production,  630 

—  religion,  630 

—  revenue,  629 
Saxony,  agriculture,  635 

—  area,  632 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  633 

—  breweries,  636 

—  constitution,  631 


SCO 

Saxony,  distilleries,  636 

—  emigration,  633 

—  finance,  634 

—  government,  631 

—  instruction,  634 

—  justice  and  crime,  634 

—  king,  630 

—  mining,  635 

—  pauperism,  634 

—  population,  632 

—  production  and  industry,  635 

—  railways,  636 

—  religion,  633 

—  royal  family,  631 

—  towns,  633 
Schaumberg-Lippe,  area,  636 

—  constitution,  636 

—  finance,  636 

—  population,  636 
Schiedam,  765 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  agriculture 

637 

—  area,  637 

—  constitution,  637 

—  crime,  637 

—  finance,  637 

—  pauperism,  637 

—  population,  637 

—  reigning  prince,  637 

—  religion,  637 

—  revenue,  637 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  agricul- 
ture, 639 

—  area,  638 

—  constitution,  638 

—  crime,  638 

—  finance,  638 

—  pauperism,  638 

—  population,  638 

—  reigning  prince,  638 

—  religion,  638 

—  revenue,  638 
Schwerin,  600 

Scotland,  agricultural  holdings,  69 

—  agriculture,  66  et  seq. 

—  area,  14-16,  20-22 

—  army,  55 

—  banks,  joint-stock,  96 

post-ofiice,  92,  96a 

trustee,  96a 

—  births,    deaths,    and     marriages, 

■^7 

—  canals,  91 

—  coal  produce,  73 
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Scotland,  commerce,  80 

—  comities,  21 

—  criminals,  1890-1894,  40 

—  customs  revenue,  50 

—  education,  middle-class,  35 
primary,  36 

universities,  34 

—  electorate,  1895,  8 

—  emigration,  27,  28 

—  fisheries,  71,  72 

—  illiterates,  8,  33 

—  immigration.  28 

—  imports  and  exports,  80 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  ironworks,  value,  49 

—  justice  and  crime,  38,  40 

—  live  stock,  69 

—  local  government,  13 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  23 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  41 

—  police  force,  40 

—  population,  14-16,  20-23 
counties,  21 

towns,  22 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  92-94 

—  property  assessed,  49 

—  railways,  90,  91 

—  railways,  value  of,  49 

—  religion,  31 

—  taxation.  Imperial,  48 
local,  53 

—  textile  factories,  76 

—  towns,  22 

—  trade,  80 

—  universities,  34 
Scranton  (U.S.A.),  1073 
Scutari,  1017,  1018 
Sebastopol,  863 

Sebbe  (Togoland),  568 
Segelmesa,  753 
Selangor,  159,  161 
Senaar,  319,  320 
Sendai,  722 
Senegal,  522 
Seoul  (Corea),  441 
Seraing,  population,  380 
Serena,  412 
Serghievsk,  863 
Servia,  agriculture,  930 

—  area,  926 

—  army,  929 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  927 


SIA 

Servia,  books  of  reference,  933 

—  budget,  1895,  929 

—  commerce,  931 

—  constitution,  925 

—  currency  and  credit,  932 

—  defence,  929 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  932 

—  exports,  931 

—  finance,  928 

—  forests,  930 

— •  government,  925 

—  imports,  931 

—  instruction,  927 

—  justice  and  crime,  928 

—  manufactures,  930 

—  mining,  930 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

932 

—  pauperism,  928 

—  population,  926 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  932 

—  production  and  industry,  930 

—  railways,  932 

—  religion,  927 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  928-929 

—  sovereign,  925 
Servia,  1017 
Setubal,  831 
Sevilla,  949 
Sejrchelles,  182,  184 
Shahjahanpur,  125 
Shandernagar,  508 
Shanghai,  425 
Sheffield,  18  ;  College,  34 
Shemakha,  863 
Shipping,  the  world's,  xxvii 
Shiraz,  811,  814 

Shire  Province,  179 
Shizuoka,  722 
Shoa,  715 
Sholapur,  125 
Shumla,  1034 
Shusha,  863 
Shuya,  863 
Sialkot,  125 
Siam,  area,  935 

—  books  of  reference,  939 

—  commerce,  937 

—  defence,  936 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  93i> 

—  finance,  936 

—  government,  934 

—  instruction,  936 

—  King,  934 
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SIA 

Siam,  money,  weights,  and  measures, 
938 

—  popnlation,  935 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  938 

—  production  and  industry,  937 

—  railways,  938 

—  religion,  935 

—  royal  family,  934 

—  serfdom,  937 

—  shipping,  938 
Siberia,  859,  860,  861,  868 
Siena,  682  ;  University,  692 
Sierra  Leone,  197 
Sikkim,  156 

Silistria,  1034 
Simbirsk,  863 
Simpheropol,  863 
Singapore,  159-164 
Siracusa,  682 
Sistova,  1034 
Sivas,  1017,  1018 
Skien,  983 
Slivno,  1034 
Smolensk,  863 
Smyrna,  1017,  1018,  1030 
Society  Islands,  529 
Soderhamn,  968 
Soerabaya,  785 
Sofia,  1034  ;  university,  1034 
Sokoto,  191 
Sokotra  Island,  100 
Solomon  Islands,  310,  571 
Somaliland,  100 
Sombrero  Island,  231 
Somerville  Hall,  Oxford,  35 
Soudan,  French,  522 
Sondrio,  682 

South  Africa  (British),  193 
South  African  Republic,   agriculture, 
942 

—  area,  940 

—  books  of  reference,  943 

—  commerce,  942 

—  constitution,  940 

—  currency,  942 

—  defence,  941 

—  finance,  941 

—  government,  940 

—  instruction,  941 

—  mining,  942 

—  population,  940 

—  post  and  telegraphs,  942 

—  president,  940 

—  production  and  industry,  942 


SPA 

South  African  Republic,  railways,  942 

—  religion,  941 
Southampton,  18 

I   South  Australia,  agriculture,  279 

—  area,  277 

—  banks,  282 

—  births,    deaths,     and     marriages, 

278 

—  books  of  reference,  282 

—  commerce,  280 

—  constitution,  276 

—  customs'  valuation,  280 

—  debt,  279 

—  defence,  279 

—  emigration,  278 

—  exports,  280,  281 

—  factories,  280 

—  finance,  279 

—  government,  276 
local,  277 

—  governor,  276 

—  immigration,  278 

—  imports,  280,  281 

—  instruction,  278 

—  justice  and  crime,  278 

—  mines,  280 

—  population,  277 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  281 

—  production  and  industry,  279 

—  railways,  281 

—  religion,  278 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  281 
South  Australian  Colonisation  Asso- 
ciation, 277 

South  Brisbane  (Queensland),  271 
South  Georgia  Island,  221 
South  Shields,  18 
Spain,  agriculture,  955 

—  area,  948 

—  army,  953 

—  books  of  reference,  962 

—  colonies,  959 

—  commerce,  956 

—  constitution,  945 

—  Cortes,  946 

—  currency  and  credit,  958 

—  debt,  952 

—  defence,  army,  953 

frontier,  952 

navy,  954-955 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  958 

—  exports,  956-957 

—  finance,  950 

—  government,  central,  945 
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SPA 

Spain,  local,  947 

—  imports,  956,  957 

—  instruction,  950 

—  mining  and  minerals,  955 

—  ministry,  947 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  958 

—  navy,  954,  955 

—  population,  948 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  958 

—  production  and  industry,  955 

—  queen  regent,  944 

—  railways,  958 

—  religion,  949 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  951 

—  royal  family,  944 

—  schools,  950 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  957 

—  sovereign,  944 

—  sovereigns  since  1512,  945 

—  towns,  949 

—  wines,  957 

Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  228 

Sn'nagar,  125 

Stanley  (Falkland),  221 

Stara-Zagora,  1034 

Starbuck  Island,  310 

Stavanger,  983 

Stavropol,  863 

Stawell,  292 

Stephansort  (W.  Pacific),  571 

Stettin,  538,  614 

Stockholm,    968  ;    local  government 

at,  966 
Stockport,  18 
Straits  Settlements,  area,  159 

—  books  of  reference,  165 

—  commerce,  162 

—  communications,  164 

—  constitution,  158 

—  contribution  for  military  expendi- 

ture, 97 

—  currency,  164 

—  customs  valuation,  163 

—  defence,  162 

—  exports,  162-164 

—  finance,  161 

—  government,  158 

—  governor,  158 

—  imports,  162-164 

—  instruction,  160 

—  justice  and  crime,  161 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  164 

—  navigation,  164 
■ —  population,  159 


SWB 

Straits  Settlements,  production  and 
industry,  162 

—  railways,  164 

—  shipping,  164 

—  troops  at,  97 
Strassburg,  538,  573 

—  University,  541,  573 
Stuttgart,  538,  642 
Sucre  (Bolivia),  395 
Sudan  States,  Central,  317 

—  Egyptian,  319 

Suez,  1043  ;  Canal,  1054,  1055 

Sulina,  849 

Sulu  Islands,  959 

Sumatra,  Island  of,  784 

Sumbu  (Cent.  Africa),  178 

Sunderland,  population,  18 

Sundsvall,  968 

Sungei  XJjong,  159,  161 

Surat,  125 

Surinam,  792 

Surrikolo  (Bornu),  318 

Sus,  753 

Suvarof  Islands,  310 

Swakopmund  (S.W.  Africa),  570 

Swansea,  18 

Swaziland,  943 

Sweden,  agriculture,  973 

—  area,  966 

—  army,  971 

—  banks,  977 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  968 

—  commerce,  974 

—  constitution,  964 

—  council  of  state,  966 

—  crime,  969 

—  currency  and  credit,  976 

—  customs  valuation,  974 

—  defence,  971 

—  Diet,  the,  965 

—  emigration,  968 

—  exports,  974-975 

—  finance,  970 

—  government,  central,  964 
local,  966 

—  imports,  974-975 

—  instruction,  969 

—  justice,  969 

—  mines  and  minerals,  974 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  993 

—  navy,  972 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  968 

—  pauperism,  969 

—  population,  966 
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SWE 

Sweden,  posts  and  telegraphs,  976 

—  railways,  976 

—  religion,  969 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  970 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  976 

—  towns,  968 

Sweden  and  Norway,  books  of  refer- 
ence, 994 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  993 

—  kings  and  queens  since  1521,  964 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  993 

—  reigning  king,  963 

—  royal  family,  963 

—  (see  also  Norway). 
• —  (see  also  Sweden). 
Switzerland,  agriculture,  1006 

—  area,  998 

—  army,  1005 

—  banks,  1009 

—  book  of  reference,  1009 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  999 

—  budget,  for  1896,  1003 

—  Bundesrath,  the,  997 

—  commerce,  1006 

—  constitution,  995 

—  crime,  1001 

—  currency  and  credit,  1008 

—  customs  valuation,  1007 

—  defence,  1004 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1009 

—  emigration,  999 

—  exports,  1007,  1008 

—  finance,  1002 
local,  1003 

—  forestry,  1006 

—  government,  central,  995 
local,  997 

—  imports,  1007,  1008 

—  instruction,  1000 

—  justice  and  crime,  1001 

—  money,  weights, and  measures,  1009 

—  Nationalrath,  the,  996 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  999 

—  population,  998,  999 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1008 

—  president,  997 

—  production  and  industry,  1006 

—  railways,  1008 

—  religion,  1000 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1002 

—  Svjhools,  &c.,  1001 

—  towns,  1000 

Sydney  as  a  naval  station,  307 

—  population,  242  ;  University,  243 


I'AV 

Syra,  649 

Syracuse  (U.S.A.),  1073 
Syria,  1018 
j   Syzran,  863 
Szegedin,  344 
Szertes,  344 


TABRIZ,  811 
Tafilet,  753 
Taganrog,  863 
Tahiti,  529 
Takamatsu,  722 
Takaoka,  722 
Talca,  412 
Tamatave,  517 
Tambov,  863 
Tammerfors,  863,  912d 
Tanga  (Germ.  S.  Africa),  570 
Tangier,  754 
Tanjore,  125 
Tantah,  1043 
Taranaki,  256 
Tarnopol,  344 
Tarapaca,  820 
Tashkend,  863 
Tasmania,  agriculture,  286 

—  area,  283 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  284 

—  books  of  reference,  289 

—  commerce,  287 

—  constitution,  282 

—  customs  valuation,  288 

—  debt,  285 

—  defence,  286 

—  emigration,  284 

—  exports,  287,  288 

—  government,  282 

—  governor,  283 

—  horticulture,  286 

—  immigration,  284 

—  imports,  287,  288 

—  instruction,  284 

—  justice  and  crime,  285 

—  mines  and  minerals,  287 

—  pauperism,  285 

—  population,  283 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  288,  28^ 

—  production  and  industry,  286 

—  railways,  288 

—  religion,  284 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  285 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  288 
Tavira,  831 
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Tegucigalpa,  669 

Teheran,  811 

Tembuland,  170 

Temesvar,  344 

Teranio,  682 

Tessawa,  192 

Tetiaroa  Islands,  529 

Tetuan,  754 

Tliun,  Military  Academy,  1001 

Tiflis,  863 

Tigre,  Province  of,  714 

Tigre,  715 

Tilburg,  765 

Timor  (Dutch), 784  ;  (Portuguese),  841 

Tirnova,  1034 

Tizi-Ouzou,  511 

Tlem9en,  511 

Tobago,  231,  232,  233,  234 

Tobolsk,  863 

Togo  (Togoland),  568 

Togoland,  568 

Tokelau  Islands,  310 

Tokio,  722 

Tokusima,  722 

Toledo,  1073 

Tomsk,  863 

Tonga,  1011 

Tongarewa  Island,  310 

Tongoland,  202 

Tonquin,  507,  510 

Toronto,  208 

Tortoise  Islands,  461 

Totonicapan,  658 

Toulon,  475 

Toulouse,  475 

Tourcoing,  475,  498 

Tournai,  population,  380 

Tours,  475 

ToAvnsville  (Queensland),  271 

Toyama,  722 

Transcaucasia,  860,  895,  896 

Transkei,  170 

Trapani,  682 

Trebizond,  1017,  1018 

Trenton  (U.S.A.),  1073 

Treviso,  682 

Trichinopoli,  125 

Trieste,  344,  366 

Trikala,  649 

Trincomalee,  104 

Trinidad,  231,  232-234 

Trinity  College,  Melbourne,  293 

Tripoli  (City),  1019 

—  (Province'),  1018 


TUll 

Tripolitsa,  649 

Tristan  Da  Cunha,  196 

Trois  Freres  Island,  185 

Trondhjem,  983,  990 

Troy  (U.S.A.),  1073 

Troyes,  475 

Tsait'ien  (Emperor  of  China),  419 

Tsaritsyn,  863 

Tubingen  University,  541,  643 

Tucuman,  323 

Tula,  863 

Tumlong,  156 

Tunis,  area,  507,  524 

—  Bey,  524 

—  books  of  reference,  526 

—  commerce,  525 

—  exports,  525 

—  finance,  524 

—  government,  524 

—  imports,  525 

—  industry,  525 

—  money,  weights,    and    measures, 

526 

—  population,  507,  524 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  526 

—  railways,  526 

—  town  of,  524 
Tunja,  434 
Turane,  509 
Turin,  682 

—  University,  692 
Turkey,  agriculture,  1027 

—  area,  1016 

—  army,  1023 

—  books  of  reference,  1037 

—  commerce,  1027 

—  constitution,  1014 

—  debt,  1020 

—  defence,  army,  1023 

frontier,  1022 

navy,  1024 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1037 

—  education,  1019 

—  exports,  1028,  1030 

—  finance,  1020 

—  government,  1014 

—  Grand  A^izier,  1014 

—  imports,  1028,  1030 

—  land  tenure,  1026 

—  loans,  1020 

—  mining,  1027 

—  ministry,  1016 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  1031 

—  navy,  1024 
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TUR 

Turkey,  popuLation,  1016 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1031 

—  privy  council,  1015 

—  production  and  industry,  1026 

—  railways,  1030 

—  Sultan,  1012 

—  religion,  1019 

—  revenues,  1021 

—  royal  family,  1012 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1030 

—  sovereigns  from  1299,  1014 

—  tributary  states,  1032 

—  vilayets,  1017 

Turk's  Island,  229,  232.  233,  234 
Tutuila  Island  (S.  Tacific),  920 
Tver,  863 
Twiste,  640 
Tyumen,  863 


UDINE,  682 
Ufa,  863 
Uganda  (British  Protectorate),    180, 

200 
Uitenhage,  171 
Uleaborg,  912f^ 
Ulm,  642 

Ulster  province,  population,  23 
Umber  to  I.,  672 
Umtali  (S.  Africa),  194 
Union,  or  Tokelau  group    of  islands, 

310 
United  States,  agriculture,  1086 

—  area,  1067 

—  army,  1082 

—  banks,  1100,  1101 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  1071 

—  books  of  reference,  1102 

—  cabinet,  1062 

—  cereal  crops,  1087 

—  cities,  1072 

—  commerce,  1092 

—  Congress,  1063 

—  constitution,  1060 

—  corn,  1087 

—  cotton,  1088,  1091,  1096 

—  currency  and  credit,  1099 

—  customs  valuation,  1092 

—  debt,  1080 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1101 

—  exports,  1092-1097 

—  finance.  Federal,  1078 
state,  1081 

—  fisheries,  1092 


URU 

United  States,    foreign-born  popula- 
tion, 1071 

—  forestry,  1088 

—  government,  1060 

local,  1066 

state,  1065 

—  grain  and  flour,  1096 

—  House  of  Representatives,  1063 

—  immigration,  1071 

—  imports,  1092-1097 

—  Indian  reservations,  1069 

—  —  area,  1070 

births,  1070 

deaths,  1070 

population,  1069 

—  institutions,  1077 

—  instruction,  1074 

—  iron  and  steel,  1091 

—  justice  and  crime,  1077 

—  live  stock,  1088 

—  manufactures,  1090 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1088,  1089 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures,. 

1101 

—  navy,  1083 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  1069 

—  pauperism,  1078 

—  population,  1067-1072 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1099 

—  president,  1061 

—  presidents  since  1789,  1061 

—  production  and  industry,  1086 

—  railways,  1098 

—  religion,  1073 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1078 

—  schools,  1074-1077 

—  Senate,  1063 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1097 

—  sugar,  1087 

—  tobacco,  1088 

—  universities    and    colleges,   1075^ 

1076 

—  vice-presidents  since  1789,  1062 
University  College,  London,  34 
Upolu  Island  (S.  Pacific),  920 
Upsala,  968  ;  University,  969 
Uralsk,  863 

Urbino  University,  692 
Urgel,  Bishop,  505 
Uruguay,  area,  1104 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  1105- 

—  books  of  reference,  1110 

—  commerce,  1107 

—  constitution,  1104 
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URU 

Uruguay,  currency  and  credit,  1109 

—  debt,  1107 

—  defence,  1107 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1110 

—  emigration,  1106 

—  exports,  1107-1109 

—  finance,  1106 

—  government,  1104 

—  immigration,  1106 

—  imports,  1107-1109 

—  instruction,  1106 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

1110 

—  population,  1104,  1105 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1109 

—  president,  1104 

—  production  and  industry,  1107 

—  railways,  1109 

—  religion,  1106 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1109 
Usora,  sugar  factory,  at,  372 
Utrecht,  765 

Utsunomaya,  722 


VALENCIA  (Spain),   949 
—  (Venezuela),  1113 
Valetta  (Malta),  99 
Valladolid,  949 
Valparaiso,  412 
Van,  1017,  1019 
Vancouver,  208 
Vanua  Levu  Island,  235 
Varna,  1034,  1035 
Varoshia,  109 
Vatui  Island,  309 
Venezuela,  agriculture,  1114 

—  area,  1111,  1112 

—  books  of  reference,  1116 

—  commerce,  1115 

—  constitution,  1111 

—  debt,  1113 

—  defence,  1114 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1116 

—  exports,  1115 

—  finance,  1113 

—  government,  1111 

—  imports,  1115 

—  instruction,  1113 

—  justice  and  crime,  1113 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1114 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

1116 

—  population,  1111,  1112 


VID 

Venezuela,  posts  and  telegraphs,  1116 

—  president,  1111 

—  production  and  industry,  1114 

—  railways,  1116 

—  religion,  1113 

—  shipping,  1115 
Venice,  682,  711 
Vera  Cruz,  739 
Verona,  682 
Versailles,  475 
Verviers,  population,  380 
Viborg,  863 

Vicenza,  682 

Victoria,  agriculture,  295 

—  area,  290 

—  banks,  300 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  292 

—  books  of  reference,  300 

—  commerce,  296 

—  constitution,  289 

—  crops,  295 

—  currency  and  credit,  300 

—  customs  valuation,  297^ 

—  debt,  294 

—  defence,  295 

—  emigi'ation,  292 

—  exports,  296-298 

—  finance,  294 

—  government,  289 
local,  290 

—  governor,  290 

—  immigration,  292 

—  imports,  296-298 

—  instruction,  292 

—  justice  and  crime,  293 

—  manufactures,  296 

—  mining,  296 

—  ministry,  290 

—  occui^ations  of  the  people,  291 

—  population,  290 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  300 

—  production  and  industrj^,  295 

—  railways,  299 

—  religion,  292 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  294 

—  schools  and  colleges,  293 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  299 
• —  wool  export,  299 

Victoria,  (British  Columbia),  208 
Victoria  Island,  310 
Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress,  3 
Victoria  (S.  Africa),  194 
Victoria  University,  34 
Vidin,  1034 
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VIE 

Vienna,  344 

—  University,  347 

Villa  Rica,  805 

Villenour,  508 

Vilna,  863,  880 

Vinh-Long,  509 

Virgin  Islands,  230,  231,  232-234 

Visclier  Island  (W.  Pacific),  571 

Vitebsk,  863 

Viti  Levu  Island,  235 

Vladikavkaz,  863 

Vladivostok,  909 

Volsk,  863 

Voronej,  863 

Vrijheid  (S.  Africa),  941 

Vryburg,  194 

Vyernyi,  863 


WADAl,  318 
Wakayama,  722 
Waldeck,  area,  640 

—  constitution,  639 

—  finance,  639 

—  population,  640 

—  reigning  prince,  639 
Wales,  live  stock,  69 

—  agricultural  holdings,  69 

(See  also  England  and  Wales), 
Walfisli  Bay,  170 
Wallis  Archipelago,  528 
Walsall,  19 
Wanga,  181 
Warrnanibool,  292 
Warsaw,  863 
Washington,  1073 

—  Island,  310 
Waterford,  25 
Watling's  Island,  227 
Wei  Hai  Wei,  425 
Weimar,  629 
Weiner-Neustadt,  344 
Wellington  (N.Z.),  256,  257 

—  trade,  267 

West  African  Colonies,  British,  196 

—  customs  valuation,  198 

—  troops  at,  97 
West  Brorawich,  19 

Western  Australia,  agriculture,  304 

—  area,  302 

—  l?anks,  306 

—  books  of  reference,  306 

—  commerce,  305 

—  constitution,  301 


WUR 

Western     Australia,     currency     and 
credit,  306 

—  customs  valuation,  305 

—  debt,  304 

—  defence,  304 

—  exports,  305 

—  finance,  304 

—  government,  301 

—  governor,  301 

—  imports,  305 

—  instruction,  303 

—  justice  and  crime,  303 

—  pauperism,  303 

—  population,  302 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  306 

—  production  and  industry,  304 

—  railway,  306 

—  religion,  302 

—  schools,  303 

—  shipping,  306 

Western  Pacific  (German  dependencies 

in),  571 
West  Ham,  19 
West  Indies,  227  ;  statistics,  232-234 

—  Danish,  460 

—  Dutch,  792 
Westland(N.Z.),  256 
Whydah,  523 
Wiesbaden,  614 
Wigan,  19 
Wilborg,  912d 

Wilhelm  IL,  German  Emperor,  530 
King  of  Prussia,  606 

Wilhelm  II.  (Wiirttemberg),  640 

Wilhelmina  Helena  Pauline  (Nether- 
lands), 759 

Wilmington,  1073 

Windward  Islands,  231,  232-234 

Wine  production  of  the  world,  xxvi 

Winnipeg,  208 

Wismar,  600 

Witwatersrand  gold  fields,  941 

Wolverhampton,  population,  19 

Woolwich,  Royal  Military  Academy, 
57 

Worcester,  19 

Worcester  (Cape  Good  Hope),  171 

Worcester  (U.S.A.),  1073 

Worms,  595 

Wurno,  192 

Wiirttemberg,  agriculture,  644,  645 

—  area,  641 

I    —  army,  644 

j   —  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  642 
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WUR 

Wiirttemberg,  books  of  reference,  645 

—  breweries,  645 

—  constitution,  640 

—  crime,  643 

—  emigration,  642 

—  expenditure,  644 

—  finance,  643 

—  government,  640 

—  industry,  644 

—  instruction,  643 

—  pauperism,  643 

—  population,  641 

—  railways,  645 

—  reigning  king,  640 

—  religion,  642 

—  revenue,  643 

—  royal  family,  640 

—  towns,  642 

Wiirzburg,  583  ;  University,  541 


YAKOBA,  192 
Yamagaka,  722 
Yanaon,  508 
Yarmouth,  Gt,  19 
Yaroslav,  863 
Yeisk,  863 
Yemen,  1018 
Yezd,  811 
Yokohama,  722 


zwo 


Yola,  192 
York,  19 
Yuensan,  442 


ZAGAZIG,  1043 
Zaila,  or  Zeila,  100 
Zambesia,  177,  193 
Zante,  649 
Zanzibar,  area,  200 

—  army,  201 

—  books  of  reference,  201 

—  commerce,  201 

—  currency,  201 

—  finance,  201 

—  government,  199 

—  justice,  201 

—  population,  200 

—  religion,  200 

—  Sultan,  199 

—  town,  200 
Zaragoza,  949 
Zittau,  633 
Zlatoust,  863 
Zor,  1018 
Zululand,  202 

Zurich,  1000  ;  University,  1001 
Zurier,  858 
Zwickau,  633 
Zwolle,  765 


KICHARD   CLAY   AND   SONS,    LIMITED,    LONDON   AND  BUNGAY. 
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•'The  most  brilliant  of  the  weekly  reviews."— GRAPHIC. 

"The  cleverest  of  politico-literary  weeklies."— WORLD. 

"The  most  readable  of  the  Tory  newspapers."— TRUTH. 

"The  most  fearless  of  the  weekly  journals."— MANCHESTER  COURIER. 

NATIONAL 

OBSERVER 

A  Conservative  Record  and  Revie-w. 

Weekly,  Price  SIXPENCE. 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  ART,  DRAMA, 
FINANCE,  AGRICULTURE,  ECONOMICS, 
SKETCHES  &  SHORT  STORIES,  NAVAL 
&  MILITARY   AFFAIRS,  and   other  Topics, 

Are   Treated   hy  the   most   Eminent   Writers  of  the  Day. 

CAN  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  EAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS,  AND 
ALSO  AT  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEWSAGENTS. 

Terms  of  Yearly  Subscription  {Post  Free) : 

United  Kingdom    £16    0 

Abroad    £1  10    4 

The  NATIONAL  OBSERVER  may  be  ordered  for 

6  Months  at  Half  the  Above  Rates. 

NOTICE.— Should  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  "NATIONAL 

OBSERVER,"    the    Publisher    would  greatly  esteem  any  communication 

addressed  to  him  at  the  Chief  Office,  115  Flket  Street,  London,  B.C. 


PROVIDENT     LIFE     OFFICE. 

(FOUNDED    1806.) 

50  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

City  Bpaneh  :  14  CORNHILL,  E.G. 


trustees  anD  directors* 

William  C.  Judd,  Esq, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird. 
Major-General  R.  Mackenzie. 
John  H.  Etherinoton  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Philip  Snell,  Esq. 
William  H.  Spencer,  Esq. 


Sir  Andrew  Noel  Agnew,  Bart. 

Thomas  Barney,  Esq. 

Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  H.  Brackenbury,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Frederic  A.  Burrows,  Bart. 

Walter  T.  Coles,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Cundy,  Esq. 

Lt-Col.  Sir  D.  Duckworth-King.  Bart. 

Seymour  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 

Claims  Paid  on  Proof  of  Death  and  Title. 

Intermediate  Bonuses. 

Endowment  Assurances  with  Profits. 

Half-Credit  System  Policies.        Non-forfeitable  Policies. 

Special  Advantages  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Professions. 

DEATH     DUTIES. 

Provision  may  be  made  by  means  of  Life  Insurance  to  meet  these  Duties. 

Any  New  or  Old  Policy— absolutely  the  property  of  the  Assured— will   be  endorsed 

whenever  desired,  during  lifetime,   making  the  Claim  payable  to  meet  Estate  Duty 

BEFORE  Probate  is  obtained. 

Invested  Funds £2,900,205 

Claims  &  Surrenders  Paid    ...  £10,020,613 
Bonuses   Declared        £3,288,236 

Further  information  on  application.  CHARLES  STEV15NS,  Actuary  ^  Secretary. 

b 
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EAGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Established 


1807. 


Head  Office— 79,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CITY— 41,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM— 104,  Colmore  Row. 

MANCHESTER- 


BRISTOL— 11,  Clare  Street. 
LEEDS— 8,  South  Parade. 
-64,  Cross  Street. 


Aeeumulated  Funds 

Annual  Income       

Claims  paid  during  past  47  years 


£2,500,000 

£270,000 

£12,000,000 


INSURANCES  ON  LIVES,  of  all  kinds,  effected  on  the  most  Modem  and  Liberal 

Conditions. 
IMMEDIATE  ANNUITIES  granted  on  favourable  terms. 
REVISED  AND  REDUCED  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 
Prospectus  on  application. 


CHARTERED  BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  &  CHINA, 

HAHOK  COURT,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

CAPITAL,  £800,000.  RESERVE  FUND,  £325,000. 


Court  of  Directors,  1895-96. 


ALEXANDER  PATRICK  CAMERON,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN,  Esq. 

Sir  HENRY  STEWART  CUNNINGHAM, 

K  O  I  E 
Sir  ALFRED  DENT,  K.C.M.G. 


Esq. 


JOHN  HOWARD  GWYTHER, 
EMILE  LEVITA,  Esq. 
Sir  JAMES  LYLE  MACKAY.  K.C.I 
WILLIAM  PATERSON,  Esq. 


Manager- 

-THOMAS  FORREST. 

Sub-Manager-CALEB  LEWIS. 

BOMBAY. 

CALCUTTA. 

RANGOON. 

COLOMBO. 

PENANG. 

^GENCIES     A] 
Inspector 
DELI  (SUMATRA). 
THAIPING. 
SINGAPORE. 
BANGKOK. 
KWALA  LUMPOR. 

NTD     BRANCHES 
-W.  A.  MAIN. 

BAT  AVI  A.. 

SOURABAYA. 

HONG  KONG. 

FOOCHOW. 

SHANGHAI. 

HANKOW. 

TIENTSIN. 

MANILA. 

YOKOHAMA 

KOBE. 

Bankers  : 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND.       |       THE  CITY  BANK,  LIMITED. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED. 

The  Corporation  buy  and  receive  for  collection  Bills  of  Exchange ;  grant  drafts 
payable  at  the  above  Agencies  and  Branches ;  and  transact  general  banking  business 
connected  with  the  East. 

Deposits  of  money  are  received  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 
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OPTIMUS"  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS 


The   Largest    Selection    of    PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS    in    the   World.     Before  hitying    Opera 
or  Field  Glasses,  Microscopes,  or  other  Optical  Instruu- 
inents>  write  for  CATALOGUE,  which  is  sent  POST 

FREE. 


^^ 


PAYMENTS 


IMPROVED  PATENT. 


Rayment's    "Wide    Angle,     Long     Foeus,     Rack    Camera,     Three 
Double   Dark    Slides,    "  Optimus  "    Rapid    Rectilinear    Lens,    In- 
stantaneous Shutter,  Tripod,  and  best  Waterproof  Case. 


For  Plates  4 J  by  3  J, 

£10 


Qi  by  4|, 

£12 


H  by  6J, 

£15 


10  by  8, 

£20 


12  by  10, 

£25 


15  by  12  inches. 

£30. 


OPTIMUS"  ENLARGING  APPARATUS. 
CONSTRUCTED  ON  THE  MOST  APPRO VED  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES. 


i( 


OPTIMUS"  »ED  UBIQUE  CAMERA. 

The  instrument  sold  nnder  this  name  by  us  durinj,' 
the  last  three  seasons  has  met  with  very  decided 
success.  We  have,  therefore,  to  further  encourage  its 
sale,  greatly  improved  the  model :  firstly,  by  fitting  a 
rack  and  piTiion  adjustment  for  focussing,  actuated 
from  tlie  outside  of  the  instrument ;  secondly,  by  sup- 
plying a  Roller  Blind  Shutter  with  it.  The  three 
double  dark  slides  and  focussing  screen  are  enclosed 
within  the  instrument,  so  that  it  is  self-contained.  It 
has  the  necessary  threaded  nuts  to  receive  screw  for 
at'achment  to  a  tripod  top,  or  it  may  be  used  in  the 
hand  for  instantaneous  snap  shots. 

The  external  dimensions  are  42  by  5§  by  8^  inches, 
and  the  black  outside  leather  with  which  it  is  covered 
is  really  of  good  quality. 

With  "OPTIMUS"  Rapid  View  LENS 55/« 

,,  ,,  ,,  Rectilinear    ...       80/" 

,,  ,,  ,,  Eury  scope     ...    lOO/- 


PERKEN,SON,&RAYMENT, 


99  HATTON  GARDEN, 
141  OXFORD  STREET, 


LONDON. 
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Advertisfiments. 


NORTHERN  ' 
Assurance  Co. 


Income  &  Funds 
(1894) 

Fire  Premiums, 
£701,000. 

Life   Premiums, 
£232,000 

Interest, 
£171,000 

Accumulated 
Funds, 

£4,444,000 


mm 


FIRE 


Assurance  Company 


Head  Offices 
LOlIDONscABERDEEN 


rsVsw)*.  4.444.000, 


NORTHERN 
Assurance  Co. 

HEAD  OFFICES  : 

LONDON— 

1  Moopgate  Street, 
ABERDEEN— 

1  Union  Terrace. 
BRANCHES: 
BIRMINGHAM. 
BRISTOL. 
DUBLIN. 
DUNDEE. 
EDINBURGH. 
GLASGOW. 
LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER. 
NEWCASTLE. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
CHICAGO. 
NEW  YORK. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
MONTREAL. 
MELBOURNE. 


Colonel  Robert  Baring. 

Henry  Cosmo  Ormk  Bonsor,  Esq.,  M.P, 

Ernest  Craplin,  Esq. 

Alexander  Heun  Goschen,  Esq. 

Henry  Charles  Hambro,  Esq. 

William  Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq. 


LONDON   BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Ferdinand  Marshall  Huth,  Esq. 
Henry  James  Lubbock,  Esq. 
Charles  James  Lucas,  Esq. 
William    Walkinshaw,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hod.  Sir  Algernon  West,  K.C.B. 


Secretary— R.  W.  Lowe. 

Fire  Department — W.  Mannering,  Home  Superintendent;  Jos.  Fowlee,  Foreign 
Superintendent. 

Life  Department — F.  Laing,  Actuary. 

General  Manager— U.  E.  Wilson. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT.— insurances  are  granted  on  Property  situate  in  all  parts 
of  the  British  Dominions,  and  in  most  foreign  Countries,  at  rates  which  are  computed 
according  to  the  actual  risk  incurred.  The  Company  has' already  paid  over  £8,250,000 
in  the  settlement  of  claims  under  its  Fire  Policies. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— The  Company  offers  the  advantages  of  perfect  security, 
with  great  economy  in  management  and  moderate  rates  of  premium.  The  total  expenses 
in  the  year  1S94  were  slightly  under  7  per  cent,  of  the  Income  from  Premiums  and  Interest, 
or,  excluding  commission  paid  to  Agents,  less  than  4  per  cent. 

In  the  Participation  Branch  the  whole  of  the  ascertained  surplus  at  each  valuation 
belongs  to  the  Assured.  The  amount  for  the  Quinquennium  ending  31st  December,  1890, 
was  suflScient  to  provide  a  Bonus  of  £1  lis.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  sum  assured. 
or  £7  15s.  per  cent,  for  the  whole  Quinquennium,  besides  leaving  £11,182  to  be  carried 
forward.  The  Liabilities  were  ascertained  by  the  well-known  combination  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries  HM(5)  and  HM  Tables  of  Mortality,  with  only  3  per  cent,  assumed  as  the 
rate  of  Interest  to  be  in  future  earned  by  the  funds,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  very 
rigorous  data  for  the  purpose. 
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NORTH   BRITISH 


—   AND 


MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE     COMPANY. 


4  TOT  All    FUH1>S  ¥ 

At  31s«  December,  1894, 

OVER 

Eleven  &  a  Half  Millions  STERLII(G. 

INCOME   FOR  1894— 

£2,906,678. 


Life  Department. 


Most  Policies  are  World  Wide  from  Date  of  Issue. 

Policies  free  from  Vexatious  Conditions. 

Claims  paid  on  proof  of  Death  and  Title. 

NINETY  PER  CENT,  of  the  Profits  in  the  Life  Department  are 

Reserved  for  Distribution  among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years. 


of  all  kinds  Granted  on  the  most  Favourable  Terms. 


Annuities 

Fire  Department. 

Property  of  nearly  every  description,  at  home  and  abroad,  Insured  at 
the  Lowest  Rates.  Losses  by  Lightning,  Damage  by  Explosion  of  Gas 
in  Buildings  not  forming  part  of  any  Gas  Works,  made  good.  Rents  of 
Buildings  Insured. 


SECURITY,  LIBERALITY,  &  PROMPTITUDE 

in  Settlement  of  Claims, 
are  Characteristics  of  this  Company. 


Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  he  obtained  at  the  Chief  Offices : — 

London:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.G.;  (West  End  Branch):  8  WATERLOO 
PLACE,  S.W.     Edinburgh:  64  PRINCES  STREET. 


Advtrtisevtents. 


P.   S.    KING    &   SON 

Telegraphic  Address: 
^'PARLIAMENTARY,  LONDON."  Telephone  No.  3324. 

12  &  14  KING   STREET,  WESTMINSTER,    LONDON 

{Established  1855,  at  the  corner  of  Parliament  Street), 

PARLIAMENTARY  &  GENERAL  BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOKBINDERS,  PRINTERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

Books  (New  and  Old).  Pamphlets. 

Parliamentary  Papers. 

Reports.  Blue  Books. 

Official  Publications,  &c. 

Political,    Social,    and    Economic    Literature  generally, 

Publishers  of  the  Reports  and  Publications  of  the 

CHINA  IMPERIAL  MARITIME  CUSTOMS. 

AMERICAN    ACADEMY    OF     POLITICAL    AND 
SOCIAL    SCIENCE, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Political  Economy  Series.  History  Series. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOARDOF  HEALTH. 
RUSSIAN   MINISTRY  OF  FINANCE. 

List  of  these  Publications  Post  Free. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE  of  all  recent  Parliamentary  Papers,  Reports, 
Bills,  &c.,  and  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  dc,  on  Questions  of  the  Day— 
Political,  Economical,  and  Social.     Post  Free, 


BOOis:Bi2srx)iisrc3-. 

Books  well  and  cheaply  bound.  Specimens  on  view. 

Estimates  for  Libraries  and  'Long  Sets. 


Advertiserneoits. 


HANSARD'S    PARLIAMENTARY   DEBATES 

In  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  be^ng 

the  Speeches  and  Proceedings  in  both  the  House  of  Lords  and 

the  House  of  Commons,  from  1066  to  the  end  of  1891. 

Complete  in  459  Yols.,  Royal  Octavo. 

THE  LAST   COMPLETE   SETS    NOW   OFFERED    FOR   SALE. 

At  the  recent  Auction  Sale  of  the  Stock  of  the  Hansard  Publishing  Union, 
Limited  (in  Liquidation),  we  purchased  the  only  three  Complete  Sets 
which  they  could  make  up,  all  of  which  we  have  since  sold.  In 
addition  to  the  Complete  Sets,  we  also  purchased  the  entire  remainder  of 
the  stock  of  "  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,"  and  from  this  and 
our  own  Stock  we  have  completed  two  more  Complete  Sets. 

These  are  the  last  Sets.  As  there  is  no  more  Stock  of  many  of  the 
volumes,  more  Sets  cannot  be  completed. 

The  chance  of  obtaining  a  Complete  Set  of  this  unique  Record  of  our  National 
History  will  not  occur  again,  as  Sets  are  only  in  the  hands  of  Public  or 
University  Libraries,  who  are  never  likely  to  sell  them.  The  Complete 
Sets  we  offer  are  absolutely  the  last. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  History,  by  Cobbett,       1066-1803 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  First  Series,     1803-1820 

,,  ,,  ,,  Second  Series,  1820-1830 

,,  ,,  ,,  Generallndex,1803-1830 

„  „  ,,  Third  Series,    1830-1891 


.  36  vols. 

•  41    „ 
.  25    „ 

•  1    » 
,356    „ 

459  vols. 

.    £200 

Newly  bound  throughout,  in  half  morocco,  cloth  sides 

Bound  in  half  calf,  not  uniform  throughout,  but  in  large  blocks. 
All  vols,  in  good  condition      £175 

Odd  Volumes,  Runs  of  Recent  Years,  and  Various  Periods 
supplied. 


GENERAL  INDEX  TO  THE  THIRD  SERIES, 
1830-1891. 

Now  in  Preparation. 
Price,  4  vols.,  royal  8vo,  £10  10s.        Ordees  Received  Now. 


P.  S.  KING  &  SON,  12  &  14  King  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 
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ISOtii    YEAR. 


THE  WESTMINSTER 

FIRE  OFFICE. 

IFOTJITIDED    J^.ID.    1717. 


CHIEF  OFFICES:— 

27  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN, 

LONDON,   'W.C. 
CITY  OFFICES     ...  5  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  E.C. 

BRANCHES:— 

BIRMINGHAM     ...   117  COLMORE  ROW. 

LEEDS      ...        ...   28  EAST  PARADE. 

LIVERPOOL        ...    6  CHAPEL  STREET. 

MAwrwp-QTP-R  I  WESTMINSTER  BLDGS., 

fflANLHiiJ>lEK    ...    I    BROWN  STREET. 

SCOTTISH  :— 

GLASGOW     ST.  VINCENT  PLACE. 

EDINBURGH  ...         1  HANOVER  PLACE. 


RATES    OF    PREMIUM    MODERATE. 

LOSSES    PROMPTLY    AND    LIBERALLY 
SETTLED. 


Forms   of  Proposal   and   every    information   on 
application  at  the  Chief  Offices  or  Branches. 

WM.  COUTTS  FYFE, 

Secretary. 
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Established  1851. 

BIRKBECK     BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO  AND  A  HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100, 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT. 

Small  Deposits  received,  and  Interest  allowed  monthly  on  each 
completed  £1. 

Abstract  of  Forty-foueth  Annual  Balance  Sheet,  March,  1895. 

Amount  at  Credit  of  Subscriptions,  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  £6,932,256 
Investments    in    the    English    Funds   and  other    Convertible 

Securities,  and  Cash  in  hand        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  6,755,446 

Permanent  Guarantee  Fund,  invested  in  Consols 175,000 

Amount  of  Assets  in  Excess  of  Liabilities  ...         ...         ...         ...  349,496 

Number  of  Members' Current  and  Deposit  Accounts       ...         ...  71,461 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free, 

FRANCIS    RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
Telephone  No.  65005.  Telegraphic  Address  :  "  BIRKBECK,  LONDON." 

ESTABLISHED    1869. 

A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE,   SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

PRICE  THREEPENCE ;  FREE  BY  POST  THREEPENCE-HALFPENNY. 

Terms  of  Subscription,  payable  in  advance  (including  postage)  : 

12  Months,  15s.  2d. ;  6  Months,  Is.  7d,     Foreign  :  12  Months,  17s.  4d.  ;  6  Months,  8».  M. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY  IN  TIME  FOR  THAT  DAY'S  POST. 


Contents. 

Signed  Reviews  of  Important  New  Books  in  History,  Biography, 

Travel,  Poetry,  Fiction,  <&e. 
^A/^eekly  Lists  of  Seleeted.  Foreign  Publications. 

Theology,  treated  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Broadest  Criticism.  . 
Special  Attention  given  to  Philology  in  all  its  branches,  English, 

Classical,  and  Oriental. 
The  Authorised  Channel  of  the  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 

Fund. 
Correspondence  on  Subjects  of  Interest  to   Men  of  Letters  and 

Scholars. 
Reports  of  the  Meetings  of  Learned  Societies 
A  Regular  Record  of  News  from  the  Universities. 
Notices  of  the  Picture  Exhibitions. 
Stage  and  Music. 

*:,*  "  THE  ACADEMY "  is  a  desirable  medium  for  all  Advertisements  addressed  to  the 
wealthy  and  educated  classes,  and  especially  for  Advertisements  connected  with  Literature, 
Science,  Art,  Music,  Schools,  Colleges,  8fc.  All  Advertinements  are  bound  in  the  Folumes  of 
•'  The  Academy." 

Office:    27    CHANCERY    LANE,    W.C 
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THE  DAILY   NEWS 


HAS 


THE   LARGEST    CIRCULATION 

OF  ANY  LIBERAL  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


OFFICES:— BOUV ERIE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
PRE-PAID     ADVERTISEMENTS 


FROM 

MANAGERS, 

TUTORS, 

APPRENTICES, 

SECRETARIES, 

GOVERNESSES, 

ARTICLED  PUPILS,  & 

TRAVELLERS, 

HOUSEKEEPERS, 

DOMESTIC  SERVANTS 

COLLECTORS, 

CLERKS, 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

WANTING   SITUATIONS,  or  Employers  requiring  the  services  of  such 
persons, 

TWO  LINES,  SIXPENCE? 

3  Insertions,  Is.     Beyond  2  lines,  dd.  a  Line  per  Insertion. 


APARTMENTS  and  Small  Private  Properties  of  every  description  to 
be  Let,  Sold,  or  Wanted, 

TWO    LINES,  ONE    SHILLING; 

3  Insertions,  2s.  Qd.     Beyond  2  Lines,  6d.  a  Line  per  Insertion. 

Inquiries  for   Missing   Friends  &.  Cypher  Correspondence,    &c., 

Four  Lines,  is.  ;  Is.  a  Line  after. 

Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  25.  6d.  for  Four  Lines  ;  Is.  per  Line  after. 

N.B.— Advertisers  are  requested  to  make  their  Post-Office  Orders 
payable  to  Sir.  CHARLES  J.  HARRINGTON^  at  the  Chief  Office,  the 
letters  to  him  being  addressed  to  ''  Daily  News  "  Office,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-Office  Orders  should  be  crossed  "  Iiondon  and 
Westminster  Bank." 

LETTERS  in  ANS  WEB  to  AD  FEE  TISEMENTS  appearing  in  the  *'  Daily 
K  Ews  "  can  he  addressed  to  the  "  Daily  News  "  Inquiry  Office /ree  of  charge. 
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Stanford's   Atlases. 


PROSPECTUS,  GIVING  CONTENTS  OF  EACH,  ON  APPLICATION. 


Second  {folio)  Edition. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

STANFORD'S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVERSAL 

GEOGRAPHY,  exhibiting  the  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of  the 
Various  Countries  of  the  World.  100  Maps,  and  an  Alphabetical  List 
of  Names,  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Imperial  folio,  half- 
morocco  extra.  Price  £12.  Size,  when  shut,  16  inches  by  23  inches, 
"In  respect  of  its  wealth  of  maps  of  the  British  Empire  all  over  the  world,  it  is 
probably  unsurpassed. ' ' — Times. 

"  A  Remarkable  Atlas. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Stanford,  whose  maps  are  famous, 
or  should  be,  all  over  the  world,  a  copy  of  his  new  folio  atlas,  —a  handsome,  well-desigaed, 
and  carefully  executed  work."— Paii  Mall  Gazette. 

STANFORD'S  FAMILY  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL 

GEOGRAPHY,  exhibiting  the  various  Physical  aud  Political  Divisions 
of  the  Chief  Countries  of  the  World.  50  Maps,  with  a  List  of 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Imperial  folio,  half-morocco.  Price  Five 
Guineas.     Size,  when  shut,  16  inches  by  23  inches. 

Fifth  {quarto)  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

STANFORD'S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVERSAL 

GEOGRAPHY,  containing  48  Coloured  Maps,  carefully  drawn  and 
beautifully  engraved  on  steel  and  copper  plates,  and  an  Alphabetical 
List  of  over  30,000  Names,  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Imperial 
4to,  half-morocco,  cloth  sides,  gilt  edges,  30s.  Size,  when  shut,  12 
inches  by  15  inches. 
"Wo  have  used  it  constantly  for  years,  and  we  have  never  found  it  surpassed  for  the 
combined  merits  of  handiness,  cheapness,  accuracy,  and  clearness."— T/je  Saturday  Review. 

STANFORD'S     OCTAVO     ATLAS    OF     MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY,  containing  38  Maps,    carefully  drawn  and  beautifully 

engraved   on  copper  plates  ;  also  an   Alphabetical  List  of  over  30,000 

Names,  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes,     Second  Edition.     Handsomely 

bound  in  half-morocco,    gilt    edges,    price    21s.     Size,    when  shut,   7h 

inches  by  12  inches. 

"  We  have   tried  Mr.  Stanford's  Guinea  Atlas,   testing  it  on  ground  with  which  we 

wore  familiar — Switzerland,  Norway,  the  Balkan  Peninsula — and  we  have  found  that  it  is  as 

good  as  it  looks.     Higher  praise  we  could  not  award  it." — Journal  of  Education. 

STANFORD'S     HANDY     ATLAS     OF      MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY,    consisting  of  30  Maps,  each  14  inches  by  11    inches, 
engraved  in  the  best  style  ;  also  an  Alphabetical  List  of  over  30,000 
Names,  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.    Bound  in  cloth.    Price  10s.  6rf. 
Size,  when  shut,  7i  inches  by  12  inches. 
"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  small  Atlas  more  complete  than  this." — Nature. 


London  : 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  26  &  27  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W 

Geographer  to  Her  Maiesty  the  Queen. 
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Zhc    (Buarbian. 


The  Guaedian  is  a  Weekly  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  Ecclesiastical,  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  News.  Its 
promoters  are  Churchmen  ;  and  they  endeavour  to  maintain  that  character 
in  the  treatment  of  Ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  its  Correspondence  Columns 
are  open  to  all  shades  of  opinion.  Special  reports  are  given  of  the  Meetings 
of  Convocation,  Church  Congress,  and  all  important  matters  connected  with 
the  Church  and  Education.  .  Great  care  is  taken  with  the  Parliamentary 
Intelligence.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  News,  a 
full  digest  of  which  is  given  every  week,  illustrated  by  original  correspond- 
ence. Every  efiFort  is  made,  in  the  Selection  of  News,  of  Works  chosen  for 
Review,  and  by  the  Exclusion  of  all  Objectionable  Matter,  to  render  The 
Guardian  a  good  Family  and  Literary  Newspaper. 

The  Guardian  is  issued  every  Wednesday  Afternoon,  price  Qd.,  by 
post  %\d.,  and  is  supplied  regularly,  post-free,  direct  from  the  office,  to 
Subscribers  ^ai/*?*^' *^  ^^^^^('^  ^^^2/>  ^t — per  Quarter  (13  numbers),  75.;  per 
Half-year  (26  numbers),  \Zs.  6d.  ;  per  Year  (52  numbers),  £1  6s.  To 
Subscribers  abroad — £1  10s.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  must  reach  the  Office  before  6  p.m.  on  Monday,  and 
in  any  urgent  case  of  a  short  advertisement  not  later  than  11  a.m.  On 
Tuesday,  and  payment  made  at  the  time,  on  the  following  scale  : — 

Three  Lines  and  under Four  Shillings. 

Every  Additional  Line Ninepence. 

Snpoiai  Cninmn   /Three  Lines  and  under   Eight  Shillings. 

Special  Column  I  jj.^gj.y  ^^jjj^^.jQj^^jj^jjjg ^^^    Shilling    and 

Sixpence. 

t.oqHo*.  T>a<ro  (Three  Lines  and  under  Twelve  Shillings. 

ueaaer  t'agc \  Every  Additional  Line Two  Shillings. 

Domestic  Advertisements— viz.,  •Women's  "Work,   Governesses,  and 
Servants— Three  Lines,  3s.  j  Every  Additional  Line,  6d.  """"""^ 

On  an  average  four  words  may  be  reckoned  for  the  first  line,  and  eigl.t 
words  for  each  line  afterwards,  the  address  counting  as  part  of  the  Advertise- 
ment ;  but  all  Advertisements  are  charged  according  to  space  occupied. 

In  all  cases  where  replies  are  to  be  forwarded  from  the  Office  an  additional 
charge  of  6d.  is  made  on  each  insertion. 

Notices  of  Testimonials,  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  are  inserted  at 
3S.  6d,  each  for  Two  Lines,  and  a  Shilling  for  every  Additional  Line. 

All  letters  respecting  Advertisements  and  Siibscriptions  should  he  addressed 

"  The  Publisher,"  Guardian  Office,  5  Burleigh  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  Money  and  Postal  Orders,  on  the  Post-office,  369  Strand,  should  be 
made  payable  to  James  Bailey  ;  Orders  and  Cheques  to  be  crossed  "  London 
and  County  Bank." 

5  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Telegrams :  "  Guardian,  London,' 
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THE 

Saturday 
Review 

OF 

politics,  Xiterature,  Science,  anb 

Hrt 

EDITED  BY  PRANK  HARRIS. 

Can  be  obtained  at 

All    Railway   Bookstalls   and    the    Principal    News 

Agents    in   the   United   Kingdom   on   the 

Day   of   Publication. 

PRICE  sixpence. 

Established  1855. 

To  ADVERTISERS.— Advertisements  intended  for  the  SATURDAY 
REVIEW  should  be  addressed  to  the  Advertisement  Department,  at 
the  Office.     A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


OFFICE 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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CITY  OF  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY, 

3s  nKrsBXJR."5r  sqxj.a.i2.x:. 


ESTABLISHED    1807. 


For  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Patron :  H.R.H,  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K,G. 
Treasurer :  JOHN  NORBURY,  Esq. 


THE  patients  (10,186  in  1895)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from  children 
of  a  month  old  to  adults  over  95. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  (512,200)  patients  have  been  relieved  since 
the  formation  of  the  Charity. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GEEATLY  NEEDED  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  on  the  Charity.  Premises  recently  enlarged,  pi-oviding,  inter  alia, 
a  separate  entrance,  waiting  room,  and  female  attendant  for  female  patients. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  and  BEQUESTS  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Society's  Bankers,  Lloyd's  Bank  (Limited),  72  Lombard 
Street ;  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

N.B.— Patients  are  relieved  IN  AND  FROM  ALL  PARTS  of  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM  and  the  COLONIES. 

JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary. 

'(twelve  lEnolisb  Statesmen. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  Qd.  each. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman 

D.C.L.,LL.D. 

HENRY  II.    By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 

EDWARD  I.     By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History, 

The  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

HENRY  VII.     By  James  Gairdner. 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY.    By  Bishop  Creighton,  D.D. 

ELIZABETH.    By  E.  S.  Beesly,  M.A. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.    By  Frederic  Harrison. 

WILLIAM  III.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 

WALPOLE.     By  John  Morley. 

PITT.    By  Lord  Rosebery. 

PEEL.    By  J.  R.  Thursfield,  M.A. 

CHATHAM.     By  John  Morley.  {In  preparation . 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 
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STANDARD    ENGLISH    DICTIONARIES. 


In  4  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  cloth,  £b  ;  or  half-morocco.  £6  6«. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.     A  Complete  Encyclo])8edic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific, 
Technological,  and  Pronouncing.     Bv  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.     New  Edition,  care- 
fully Revised  and  greatly  Augmented.    Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A., 
LL.D.     Illustrated  by  above  3,000  Engravings  on  Wood. 
''So  far  as  vocabulary  and  treatment  are  concerned,  we  should  not  wish  for  anything 

better  than  the  new  '  Imperial.'    The  etymology  is  clear  and  concise,  and  the  illustrations 

are  copious,  appropriate,  and  well  executed." — Times. 

Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  78.  6d.  ;  half-Persian,  10«.  M. ;  half-morocco,  12«.  Qd. 

THE      STUDENT'S      ENGLISH      DICTIONARY: 

Literary,  Scientific,   Etymological  and  Pronouncing.      By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D. 

New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  greatly  Augmented.     Edited  by  CHARLES 

ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D.     With  extensive  and  useful  Appendices,  and  Illustrated 

by  nearly  800  Wood  Engravings. 
"  The  book  is  a  very  handy  size,  and  is  issued  at  a  surprisingly  low  price.     The  woodcuts 
are  remarkably  well  executed.      Leaving  out    of  account  the  unwieldy  and  expensive 
recent  editions  of  Webster  and  Worcester,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  by 
far  the  most  useful  one-volume  English  dictionary  at  present  existing." — Athenceum. 


Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  5s. ;  half-roxburgh,  68.  6d.  ;  half-morocco,  9s. 

A   CONCISE    DICTIONARY    OF   THE    ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE  :    Etymological  and  Pronouncing,   Literary,  Scientific,  and  Technical. 
By  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
"Stands  towards  other  dictionaries  of  the  smaller  character  in  the  relation  of  the 
'Imperial'  to  rival  lexicons — in  other  words,  it  holds  the  'premier'  place." — Spectator. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  50  Old  Bailey. 
FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

THE  CLERGY  LIST  FOR  1896, 

JVow  Ready,  Price  10s.  6d. 


PRESS    OPINIONS. 

"  THE  CLERGY  LIST  for  1896  is,  as  usual,  well  up  to  date.  We  add,  with  pleasure, 
that  increased  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  as  to  figures.  Next 
year  this  most  useful  work  is  to  come  out  with  an  important  augmentation  ;  it  is  intended 
to  set  out  a  complete  record  of  the  different  livings  and  curacies  held  by  all  clergymen, 
and  also  in  every  case,  where  it  would  be  of  advantage,  to  give  the  full  address.  The 
magnitude  of  the  change  will  be  best  apjireciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  half 
of  the  Clergy  List  includes  the  names  of  about  14,000  incumbents  and  8,500  curates,  besides 
some  thousands  either  engaged  in  tuition,  or  superannuated,  or  without  present  benefice  or 
cxuca.cy."—Quardian,  January  22,  1896. 

•'  "We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  bearing  our  testimony  to  the  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  the  work  ;  the  book  continues  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind." 

Record,  February  23,  1896. 

"We  understand  that  in  1897  the  publishers  intend  to  make  very  extensive  changes. 
The  value  of  the  volume  will  be  enormously  enhanced."— C^wrc/i  Bells,  February  14,  IbOfi. 

"All  the  admirable  features  of  this  useful  book  have  been  retained." 

Illustrated  Church  News,  February  7,  1896. 

"  As  accurate  and  as  generally  useful  as  ever." — Beview  of  Reviews,  February,  li^96. 


London:  KELLY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  182-184,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
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The  Sapphire  Inkstands 

(DARKE'S    PATENT    SCREW    STOPPER) 


ARE  THE 
BEST 


Plain  Glass,    with 
Porcelain     Screw, 


AND 
CHEAPEST 


Cut  Glass,  with 
Ebonite  Screw, 


New  Pattern,  No.  3,  Cut. 

OTHER    PATTERNS   PROM    2/-. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD   DARKE,  Sole   Maker, 

12  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON,  S.W. 
jenglieb  flDen  of  action. 

With  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     2s.  6d.  each. 
NELSON.     By  John  Knox  Laughton. 
WOLFE.     By  A.  G.  Bradley. 

COLIN  CAMPBELL,  LORD  CLYDE.    By  Archibald  Forbes. 
GENERAL  GORDON.     By  Colonel  Sir  William  Butler. 
HENRY  THE  FIFTH.     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 
LIVINGSTONE.     By  Thomas  Hughes. 
LORD  LAWRENCE.     By  Sir  Richard  Temple. 
WELLINGTON.     By  George  Hooper. 
DAMPIER.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
MONK.     By  Julian  Corbett. 
STRAFFORD.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 
WARREN  HASTINGS.     By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 
PETERBOROUGH.     By  W.  Stebbing. 
CAPTAIN  COOK.     By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK.     By  Archibald  Forbes. 
CLIVE.     By  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 
SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER.     By  Colonel  Sir  William  Butler. 
WARWICK,  THE  KING-MAKER.     By  C.  W.  Oman. 
DRAKE.     By  Julian  Corbett. 
RODNEY.     By  David  G.  Hannay. 
MONTROSE.     By  Mowbray  Morris. 
DUNDONALD.     By  the  Hon.  John  W.  Fortescue. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,   Ltd.,   LONDON. 
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THE  PREMIER  ATLAS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  Her  Majesty. 

1896  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Size  of  Maps    20  by  25  inches.     Half-bound,  royal   folio  (20  by  1.S  inches),  in  russia  or 

morocco,  with  gilt  titles  and  edges,  price  £6  6s.    Full-bound  russia  or  morocco,  extra  gilt, 

with  gilt  edges,  price  £10  lOs.  (to  order). 

THE    ROYAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN    GEOGRAPHY. 

Thoroughly  Revise({  to  the  Present  Time,  the  Maps  giving  the  very  latest  Information. 
In  a  Scries  of  57  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps  and  04  Inset  Maps  and  Plans, 
Coloured  in  outline.     With  a  Complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map,  comprising 
over  185,000  Places  contained  in  the  Atlas. 

The  Royal  Atlas  has  been  awarded  a  Medal  wherever  it  has  been  exhibited,  the  latest  aicard 
being  that  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  1S03. 

The  Favourite  Handy  Volume  Atlas  with  everyone. 
Kept  in  Stoch  by  all  respectable  Booksellers  wherever  the  English  Language  is  spoken. 

THE  WORLD-WIDE  ATLAS. 

A  WONDERFUL  PRODUCTION. 
Containing  Two  Frontispieces:  "The  Flags  of  all  Nations,"  and  "The  Time  of  all 
Nations."  Introduction  :  Geographical  Discovery  and  Political  Territorial  Changes  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  London.  "112  beautifully  Coloured  and  thoroughly  accurate  Plates  of  Maps,  Plans 
of  Cities,  &c.  Index  of  86  pages,  giving  58,000  Names.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
royal  4to,  12^  by  lOJ  inches,  price  7s.  Gd.    Detailed  Prospectus  post  free. 


The  Best  School  Atlases.     Marvels  of  Excellence  and  Cheapness. 

THE    UNRIVALLED    ATLAS. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION. 
Size  15  by  12  inches!    Containing  40  Full-coloured  Maps,  15  by  12  inches  in  size,  Indexes 
&c.     Full-bound  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.     200,000  copies  of  this  Atlas  have  now  been  sold. 

THE  MULTUM  IN  PARVO  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Containing  96  Full-coloured  Maps,  size  7^  by  5  inches.  Political,  Physical,  &c.  Useful 
Statistics  and  Index.  The  Best  and  Cheapest  of  Miniature  Atlases.  Crown  i6mo,  3i|  by 
5  inches,  full-bound  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 


NOW  READY.     SECOND  EDITION. 
W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON'S 

RAILWAY  ADD  CANAL  MAP  OF  EHGLAUD  ADD  WALES. 

Showing  each  Railway  System  in  a  particular  Colour  and  Marking,  and  Canals  in  a  distinc- 
tive Colour.  Size,  50  by  42  inches.  Price,  in  Two  Sheets,  7s.  6d. ;  on  Cloth,  Rollers  and 
Varnished,  10s.  :  on  Cloth  to  fold  in  Titled  Cloth  Case,  10s. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON'S 


MAP  OF  THE  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Third  Edition.     Showing  each  Railway  System  in  a  particular  Colour.     Size,  35J  by  29 
inches.   Price,  on  Cloth,  Rollers,  Varnished,  or  on  Cloth  to  fold  in  Cloth  Case,  5s. 

For  full  details  of  our  Atlases,  Wall  Maps,  Wall  illustrations,  Terrestrial  and  Celestial 
Globes,  Scientific  Works,  &c.  &c. ,  see  our  Catalogue,  which  is  posted  gratis  to  any  address. 

W.  &  A.    K.   JOHNSTON, 

(Established  1825), 
©cograpbers  to  tbc  <Siueen,  }Ebucational  an&  (Bencral  publisbera, 
Edina   Works,    Easter   Road,  and   7,   Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh  ; 
5    "White    Hart    Street,   Warwick  L.\ne,   London,  E.C. 
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Messrs.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 

By  J.    R.    GREEN. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE-     Illustrated  Edition.     Edited  by 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  Kate  Norgate.     4  vols.     Royal  8vo,  12s.  each  net. 

A   SHORT   HISTORY   OF   THE    ENGLISH    PEOPLE.     With  Maps  and  Tables. 

Crown  8vo,  8^.  6rf. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.    In  4  vols.    Bvo,  16^.  each. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.     In  8  vols.     Globe  8vo,  55.  each  volume. 

[Eversley  Series. 
THE  MAKING  OF  ENGLAND.    With  Map.    Third  Edition.    8vo,  16s. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND.     With  Portrait  and  Maps.     8vo,  iZs. 

By  EDWARD  A.    FREEMAN. 
THE  CHIEF  PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.    8vo,  xos.  U. 
COMPARATIVE  POLITICS.    8vo,  14^. 

ENGLISH  TOWNS  AND  DISTRICTS.    With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    8vo,  14^. 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.     Fifth  Edition.     8vo,  io.y.  dd. 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    Second  Series.     Third  Edition.     8vo,  xos.  bd. 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.     Third  Series.     8vo,  12^. 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.     Fourth  Series.     8vo,  125.  ed. 
THE  METHODS  OF  HISTORICAL  STUDY.    8vo,  10^.  M. 
SKETCHES  FROM  THE  SUBJECT  AND  NEIGHBOUR  LANDS  OF  VENICE. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  lo^.  dd. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREECE  AND  ITALY.    New 

Edition.     Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.     Extra  crown  8vo,  x-zs.  6d. 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH.  By  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P., 
D.C.L.  In  2  vols.  New  Edition.  Thoroughly  revised.  Extra  crown  8vo,  12^.  6d. 
each  volume. 

THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d.     Library  Edition,  8vo,  14  J. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  ROMAN  EMPIRE  FROM  ARCADIUS  TO  IRENE 

(395  A.D.  to  800  A.D.).     By  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.     2  vols.     8vo,  32^. 
THE  UNITED  STATES  =    an  Outline  of  Political  History,   1492-1871.      By   Goldwin 
Smit^i.     Extra  crown  8vo,  8j.  6d. 

A.  HISTORY  OF  ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE  (1560-1665).  By  George 
Saintsbury.     Crown  8vo,  -js.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE  (1660-1780).  By 
Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE  (1780-1895).  By 
George  Saintsbury.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    By  Rev,  Stopford  A. 

Brooke.     With  a  Map.     2  vols.    8vo,  20^.  net. 
THE    SWISS    CONFEDERATION.       By  Sir  F.    O.  Adams,    K.C.M.G.,    C.B.,    and 

C.  D.  Cunningham.     With  a  Map.    8vo,  14J. 

TOWN   LIFE  IN  THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY.    By  Alice  Stopford  Green. 

2  vols.     8vo,  32J. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  ANGEVIN  KINGS.  By  K.*.te  Norgate.  In  2  vols. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     8vo,  32J. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  from  its  Commencement  to  the  Close  of  the  Independence  of 
the  Greek  Nation.  From  the  German  of  Adolf  Holm,  revised  by  F.  Clarke,  M.A. 
In  4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Century,  B.C.  6s.  net. 
Vol.  II.  The  Fifth  Century,  B.C.     6s.  net.  [Vol.  III.  shortly. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROME  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ACTIUM.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 
M.A.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo,  8j.  6d. 
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A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,    LITERATURE,   THEOLOGY,  AND   ARL 

(INDEPENDENT    LIBERAL.) 

ESTABLISHED    1828. 
EVERY  SATURDAY,  Price  6d. ;  by  Post,  G^d. 


THE  Proprietors  who  in  1861  purchased  the  Spectator  have  since  that  date  conducted  it 
themselves.  They  are  therefore  exempted  from  many  influences  which  press  severely 
on  the  independence  of  journalism,  and  have  from  the  first  made  it  their  chief  object  to  say 
out  what  they  believe  to  be  truth  in  theology,  politics,  and  social  question.s,  irrespective  not 
only  of  opposition  from  without,  but  of  the  opinion  of  their  own  sui)porters.  Their  object 
is  to  reflect  the  of)inion  of  cultivated  Liberals ;  but  in  the  nuitter  of  the  American  War 
they  fought  against  the  mass  of  the  very  class  they  are  trying  to  represent,  and  were  finally 
acknowledged  by  them  to  have  been  in  the  right. 

The  journal  commands  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  has  repeatedly  during  the 
past  year  been  the  first  to  make  the  true  bearing  of  events  apparent  to  its  readers.  Its 
object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  supply  news  as  to  express  the  feeling  of  the  educated 
classes  on  the  news,  and  correct  that  vagueness  and  bewilderment  of  thought  which  the 
constant  receipt  of  news  in  little  morsels  has  such  a  tendency  to  produce. 

Original  papers  supply  comments  critical  and  explanatory  on  Tublic  Events,  Political 
Appointments,  Law  Amendment,  Commercial  Affairs,  Personal  Incidents,  and  Theological 
Controversies. 

The  news  of  the  current  week  is  compressed  into  an  animated  narrative,  which  the 
laziest  or  busiest  may  read,  without  missing  the  life  or  import  of  the  events. 

The  iSpeciaior  contains  a  List  of  all  Books  published  during  the  week  (not  under  one 
shilling  in  price),  with  the  names  of  the  publishers  and  the  prices  attached ;  a  feature  which 
will  greatly  increase  its  value  to  booksellers,  librarians,  literary  institutions,  and  private 
gentlemen.  

Scale  ot  Cbarges  for  Bt)vcrtisemcnt6* 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 
£    s.     d. 

Page    10    10     0 

Half-Page 5     5      0 

Quarter-Page    2   12     6 

Companies. 

Out-side  Page £14  14    0  |  Inside  Pago  £\2  12 

Five  lines  (50  words)  and  under  in  broad  column  (half-width)  5s.  ;  and  Is.  a  line  foi 

every  additional  line  (containing  on  an  average  twelve  words). 

Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  an  inch. 

Broad  column,  half-width  of  page,  10s.  an  inch. 

Across  two  narrow  columns  two-thirds  width  of  page,  14s.  an  inch. 

Broad  column  following  'Publications  of  the  Week,'  13s.  an  inch. 

Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Terms  :  Net. 


£  8.    d. 

Narrow  Column  3  10     0 

Half-Column 1  15     0 

Quarter-Column  0  17     6 


^ecma  ot  Subscription. 


Yearly     Half-yearly    Quarterly 
Including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ..  jEI    8    6  ..  0     14     3  ..  0     7     2 
Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
America,  France,  Germany,  India,  China,  <fec 1  10    6  ..  0     15     3  ..  0     7      8 


Office— 1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,   London,  W.C. 
And  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Ncwsvcndors. 
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MACMILLAN  AND  GO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
SIR    SAMUEL    BAKER. 

A   MEMOIR. 

By    T.     DOUGLAS     MURRAY,     F.R.G.S.    (Executor  to   the  late   Sir 

Samuel  Baker)  and  A.  Silva  White,  Hon.  F.R.S.G.S.     With  Portraits  and 

Maps.     8vo.     2is. 


WORKS   BY 

SIR  SAMUEL  WHITE   BAKER,  F.R.S,  F.R.G.S. 

ISMAILIA.  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  the  Slave  Trade,  Organised  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt.  By  Sir  SAMUEL 
W.  BAKER,  Pacha,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  F.R.G.S.,  Major-General  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Member  of  the  Orders  of  the  Osmanie  and  the  Medjidie,  late  Governor-General 
of  the  Equatorial  Nile  Basin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Grand 
M^daille  d'Or  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie  de  Paris,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Geographical  Societies  of  Paris  and  of  Berlin.  With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations 
by  ZwECKER  and  Durand.  Crown  8vo.  6.y. 
TIMES. — "  A  book  which  will  be  read  with  great  interest." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— ''WftW  written  and  full  of  remarkable  adventures." 
DAILY  NEWS. — "  Adds  another  thrilling  chapter  to  the  history  of  African  adventure." 
MORNING  POST. — "Reads  more  like  a  romance  .  .  .  incomparably  more  entertaining 
than  books  of  African  travel  usually  are." 

THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA,   GREAT   BASIN  OF  THE   NILE,    AND 
EXPLORATIONS  OF   THE    NILE    SOURCES.     With  Maps,   Illustrations,  and 
Portraits.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 
SPECTATOR,-^^^  Oaaxxrivci^y  written;   full,  as  might  be  expected,  of  incident,  and  free 

from  that  wearisome  reiteration  of  useless  facts  which  is  the  drawback  to  almost  all  books  of 

African  travel." 

THE  NILE  TRIBUTARIES   OF    ABYSSINIA,   AND  THE  SWORD 

■    HUNTERS  OF  THE  HAMRAN  ARABS.     Crown  8vo.     6$. 

TIMES. — "  It  adds  much  to  our  information  respecting  Egyptian  Abyssinia  and  the 
different  races  that  spread  over  it.  It  contains,  moreover,  some  notable  instances  of 
English  daring  and  enterprising  skill ;  it  abounds  in  animated  tales  of  exploits  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  British  sportsman  ;  and  it  will  attract  even  the  least  studious  reader,  as  the 
author  tells  a  story  well,  and  can  describe  nature  with  uncommon  power." 

CYPRUS  AS  I  SAW  IT  IN  1879.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

MORNING  POST.— "This  work  may  be  viewed  under  two  distinct  aspects:  its  im- 
portance as  a  contribution  to  scientific  and  political  knowledge,  and  its  interest  as  a  book 
of  travel  and  adventure.     It  is  equally  good  from  both  points." 

WILD  BEASTS  AND  THEIR  WAYS.     Reminiscences  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  from  1845 — 1888.     With  special  permission ,  dedicated  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales.     With  Illustrations.     New   and   cheaper  Edition.     Extra  crown 
8vo.     12s.  6(i. 
WESTMINSTER    REFIEW.—"  Every   reader    of    the    volume    will  recognise    the 
fascination  which  the  author  has   managed  to  throw  into  every  chapter,  and  indeed,  into 
almost  every  page." 
DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—"  A  raost  fascinating  volume." 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 
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MESSRS.    MACMILLAN   &  CO.'S 
Miscellaneous   Standard    Books. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.     By  T.  J.   Lawrence, 

M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  12*".  Gd.  net. 
THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.    By  Emile  Boutmy.     Translated  from  the 
French  by  Isabel  M.  Eaden.     With  Introduction  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart. 
Crown  8vo,  6». 
STUDIES     IN     CONSTITUTIONAL     LAW— FRANCE,     ENGLAND, 
UNITED  STATES.     By  Emile  Boutmy.    Translated  from  the  Second  Frencli 
Edition  by  E.  M.  Dicey.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  V.  Dicey,  B.C.L.    Crown  8vo,  68. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE    STUDY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     By 
Luioi  Cossa.    Revised  by  the  Author,  and  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Louis  Dyer, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  8«.  6d.'net. 
THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES.    His  Rights  and  Responsibilities.     Edited 
by  Henry  Craik,  C.B.     New  Editions.    Crown  8vo,  28.  6d.  each. 
Central  Government.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 

The  Electorate  and  the  Legislature,    By  Spencer  Walpole. 
The  Land  Lavv^s.     By  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.    Second  Edition. 
The  Punishment  and  Prevention  of  Crime.    By  Col.  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane. 
Local  Government.    By  M.  D.  Chalmers. 


INTRODUCTION   TO  THE   STUDY  OP  THE    LAW^  OP  THE  CON- 
STITUTION.    By  A.  V.  Dicey,  B.C.L      Fourth  Edition.     Svo,  12s.  U. 
The  LAWS   and   JURISPRUDENCE  of  ENGLAND  and  AMERICA. 

Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  Yale  University.     By  John  F.  Dillon, 

LL.D.     8vo,  ICs.  net. 
THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    VICTORIA    (AUSTRALIA).     By   Edward 

Jenks,  M.A.     Svo,  145. 
A  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.    From 

original  sources.     By  Luke  Owen  Pike,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  &c. 

Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
FLEAS  OF  THE  CROWN   FOR  THE   COUNTY  OF   GLOUCESTER 

BEFORE  THE  ABBOT  OF  READING  AND  HIS  FELLOW  JUSTICES  ITINERANT, 

in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the.  Third,  and  the  year  of  grace  1221. 

Edited  by  F.  W.  Maitland.     Svo,  7s.  M. 


BY  SIR  JAMES  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  Bart.,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  ENGLAND.     In  three  Vols, 

Svo,  48s. 
A    GENERAL  VIEW  OF    THE   CRIMINAL  LAW   OF    ENGLAND. 

Second  Edition.    Svo,  14s. 
A  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  DIGEST  OF   THE   CRIMINAL  LAW^  (Crimes  and  Punishments). 

Edited  by  Harry  L.  Stephen,  Barrister-at-Law.    Fifth  Edition,  revised.    Svo,  168. 
A   DIGEST   OF   THE    LAW^    OF    CRIMINAL    PROCEDURE    IN    IN- 
DICTABLE OFFENCES.   By  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Bart.,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L., 
formerly  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen's  Bench  Division,  and  Herbert 
Stephen,  Esq.,  LL.M.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Svo,  128,  6d. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO   COLONIAL   AND   ENGLISH    HISTORY.     By 
C.  Ellis  Stevens,  LL.D.,  D.CL.,  F.S.A.  (Edinburgh).     Crown  Svo,  6s.  Qd.  net. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND.  By  T.  Dunbar  Ingram,  LL.D.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law, 
formerly  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  of  Hindoo  and  MahomniedanLaw  in  the 
Presidency  College,  Calcutta.    Svo,  10s.  Qd. 


BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  SIDGWTCK. 
THE  SflETHODS  OF  ETHICS.     Fifth  Edition.     Svo,  14«. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Second  Edition.   Svo,  \Qs 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICS.    Svo,  14s.  net. 
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IRISH    DISTRESSED    L^ADIES'HpUND; 

Patron:    HER    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

Executive  Committee : 

President:  II.R.H.  the  Trincess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lounr. 

Vice-PrenUlmt :  Hnr  Grace  the  Dowager-Duche.ss  of  Marlborough, 

Chairman:  Tlie  Earl  of  Erne,  K.P. 

Deputy  Chairman :  Lt.  Colonel  Hatton. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  ]I.  IT.  Pleydell  Bouverie,  Esq. 

Banlers:  Messrs.  BARCLAy,  Hansom,  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Manageress:— ^XovkDeiwt—MiB^  Campbell,  17  North  Andley  Street  W 

Secretary;  General  W.  M.  Lees,  17  North  Audlcy  Street,  London,  W. 

The   COMMITTEE  APPEAL  for  FUNDS  for  the  relief  of  Ladies 

who  depend  for  their  support  on  the  proceeds  of  Irish  property,  but 

who,   owing  to  the   depreciation  in  the  value   of  land    and   the 

non-receipt  of  their  rents,  have  been  reduced  to  absolute  poverty. 

Office  and  Work  Depot :  17  North  Aupley  Street,  London.  W. 

RUPTURE. 
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WILLIAM    COLES    &    CO.    (late  3  Charing  Cress) 

inventors  and  patentees  of  the 

SIPII^/A-ILi   S:PI^,IISrQ-  TI^TJSS. 

(Near  the  "Criterion.") 
Established]        Read  ''  COBBETT'S  LEGACY/'  gratis  per  post.  [1819. 

Messrs.  MACMILLAN  &  Co.'s  STANDARD  ATLASES. 

THE  LIBRARY  REFERENCE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Complete  Series  of  84  Modern  Maps.  By  J."  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S.  With 
Geographical  Index  to  100,000  Places.     52s.  6d.  net. 

A  THEN  MUM. — "One  of  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  works  of  the  kind  available." 

SPECTATOR.— ''  A  book  of  sterling  value." 

SPEAKER.~"It  is  one  of  the  most  judiciously  conceived  and  carefully  executed  which 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.— "  One  of  the  best  of  the  kind  that  have  ever  appeared  in 
England." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— '^  A  •^erfeGt  atlas  de  luxe  is  Mr.  Bartholomew's  Library  Atlas 
of  the  World.    The  whole  volume  is  clearly  printed,  largely  designed,  and  stoutly  bound." 

MORNING  POST— "The  Library  Reference  Atlas  of  the' World  is  a  volume  of  noble  pro- 
p>ortions,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  extant." 

SCOTTISH  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE.— ''It  is  emphatically  the  atlas  for  news- 
paper readers  and  students  of  contemporary  changes  in  geography." 

PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCHOOL  ATLAS. 

A    Series  of  80  Maps  with    General    Index.      By    J.    BARTHOLOMEW,     F.R.G.S., 

4to.     Bound  in  Cloth,  8s.  6d.,  or  in  Half-Morocco,  lOs.  6d. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY :—'' The  maps 
are  all  very  nicely  drawn,  and  well  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  published." 

SCOTTISH  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE  :—'' Th\s  Atlas  should  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  schools.    The  selection  of  maps  is  a  happy  one." 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS. 

With  24  Maps  in  Colours,  specially  designed  to  illustrate  all  Elementary  Text-Books  of 
Geography.    By  J.  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S.    4to.     Is. 
GUARDIAN. — "  The  shilling  '  Elementary  School  Atlas  '  which  we  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  is  almost  a  model  of  judicious  selection  and  arrangement." 
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EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

Government  an&  General  pubUebere, 

ALSO  AGENTS  TO  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT. 


'■,,■""  Deposit  Accounts  opened  for  large  or  small  amounts,  according  to  re- 
quirements, and  Acts,  Bills,  Papers,  or  Blue  Books  'sent  on  day  of 
jmblication. 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND  &  WALES 

FOIl 

ACTS     OF     PARLIAMENT,     PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS,  &  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

(Except  Maps,  Patents,  and  Hydrographic  Publications). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS   TAKEN. 


PUBLISHERS    OF    THE    JOURNALS    OF    THE 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  SOCIETY 

OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY,*  BRITISH  ASTRONOMICAL 

ASSOCIATION,  &  PARISH  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

To  be  purchased  separately,  or  by  subscription ;  terms  on 
application. 

*  Only  by  Subscription. 

INTERNATIONAL    CUSTOMS    JOURNAL.       Containing  the 

Customs  Tariffs  of  all  Nations.     Subscription  20s.,  April  to  March. 

MONTHLY   ACCOUNTS     OF    THE    TRADE    AND    NAVI- 
GATION  OF  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM.      10s. 
FOREIGN  OFFICE    PAPERS.      Being   Reports  from    Consuls 

•    and  Secretaries   of    Embassy   and  Legation   upon  Trade  and  Finance, 
and  subjects  of  General  and  Commercial  Interest.     305.,  Jan.  to  Dec. 
( These  amounts  include  postage. ) 

THE  IMPERIAL  TARIFF.  Containing  the  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations Governing  the  Importation  and  Warehousing,  as  well  as  the 
Exportation  or  Transhipment,  of  all  kinds  of  Merchandise.  Published 
annually,  3?.  ;  with  Supplement,  4.9.  Qd. 

ALL  PUBLIC  BILLS  UNDER  DISCUSSION  IN  EITHER  HOUSE  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT are  on  sale  to  the  Public. 
ALL  ACTS  OF   PARLIAMENT,  PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS,  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT PUBLICATIONS  can  be  purchased  separately. 
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<iuite  astonishingly  low."— The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  G. C.S.I. , 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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